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INTRODUCTION, 


Much  has  been  said  by  moralists  and  philanthropists 
upon  the  education  of  the  female  sex ; and,  although 
objections  may  have  been  raised  to  the  general  principles, 
yet  all  persons  are  agreed  as  to  the  end  which  that 
education  ought  to  have  in  view.  It  does  not  require, 
however,  a very  extensive  experience  in  the  world,  to 
discover  that  that  end  is  seldom  or  ever  accomplished, 
and  that  the  failure  is  solely  to  be  attributed  to  the 
injudicious  and  erroneous  system  of  education  which  is 
adopted  in  the  majority  of  our  female  seminaries,  where 
utility  is  exploded  to  make  way  for  ornament,  show,  and 
frivolity.  Seldom,  however,  do  we  find  that  such  a system 
is  followed,  from  which  eventually  may  result  the  forma- 
tion of  that  character,  which  is  so  essentially  necessary 
to  the  promotion  and  permanence  of  domestic  happiness. 
When  we  cast  a glance  at  the  prospectus  of  “ A Respect- 
able Establishment  for  Young  Ladies,”  where  do  we  find 
a single  branch  of  knowledge  inculcated  which  is  calcur 
lated  to  form  a good  and  valuable  housewife,  or  the  clever 
and  active  mistress  of  a family.  The  entire  education  of 
the  female  is  directed  to  what  are  styled  ‘^accomplish- 
ments,” in  which  all  is  flimsy,  superficial,  and  ornamental. 
At  the  age  when  she  is  about  to  enter  into  life,  she  is 
returned  into  the  hands  of  her  parents,  well  qualified  to 
rattle  over  the  keys  of  a pianoforte — “ to  split  the  ears  of 
the  groundlings”  with  her  screams  and  shrieks,  miscalled 
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singing — to  copy  a house  or  a tree  upon  a piece  of  drawing 
paper — to  counterfeit  a rose  with  worsted  or  silk — and  to 
exhibit  her  taste  in  the  pasting  of  a few  engravings  in 
that  female  toy,  called  an  album.  Nothing,  however,  is 
thought  of  instruction  in  those  high  and  weighty  duties, 
which  the  female  will  have  to  perform  when  she  enters 
upon  the  world  in  the  important  relations  of  a wife,  a 
mother,  or  a housewife.  She  enters  into  the  married 
state,  and  takes  upon  herself  the  cares  and  duties  of  the 
mistress  of  a family,  in  positive  and  pitiable  ignorance  of 
any  of  those  branches  of  domestic  knowledge,  on  the 
possession  of  which  the  character  of  a good  housewife 
principally  depends.  Of  the  management  of  a kitchen, 
of  the  choice  of  viands,  of  the  common  routine  of  house- 
hold labour,  of  the  care  and  rearing  of  children,  the 
restriction  of  expenses  to  the  income,  the  regulation  of 
time,  the  preparation  and  administration  of  medicines, 
all  of  which  have  an  important  and  highly  salutary  in- 
fluence in  family  comfort,  and  if  neglected  must  inevitably 
lead  to  unhappiness  and  discontent — of  all  these  things, 
the  merely  ^^accomplished”  female  posesses  not  a tittle 
of  knowledge.  It  is  well  known  that  domestic  happiness 
depends  in  a great  degree  upon  the  observance  of  what 
are  characterized  as  trifles ; but,  nevertheless,  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  practice  of  these  very  trifles,  which  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  the  completion  of  the  character  of 
an  able  and  clever  housewife,  in  how  many  unpleasant 
embarrassments  has  the  ignorance  of  the  apparently 
trifling  act  of  carving  involved  a female  at  the  head  of 
a table;  and  we  will  venture  to  say,  that  there  are 
moments  when  a sensible  woman,  who  has  been  educated 
at  a fashionable  seminary,  would  barter  all  the  skill 
which  she  has  been  taught  in  flats  and  sharps,  in  bravuras 
and  ritornellas,  for  the  simple  knowledge  of  the  art  of 
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carving  a goose,  a hare,  or  a turkey — a knowledge  which 
would  spare  her  a blush  on  her  own  cheeks,  and  the  frown 
of  displeasure  on  the  brow  of  her  husband,  in  having 
preferred  an  accomplished”  woman  to  a clever  and 
a useful  one. 

Domestic  economy,  although  at  first  it  may  appear  so 
limited  in  its  sphere  of  operation,  yet  it  will  be  found, 
on  a httle  reflection,  to  expand  in  so  great  a degree,  as 
to  be  almost  unbounded  in  its  influence  on  the  well  being 
and  comfort  of  every  individual.  We  all  feel  that  home 
is  the  centre  to  which  all  our  wishes  and  affections  tend, 
and  that  upon  the  good  regulation  of  that  home  depends 
the  comfort  and  happiness  of  all  the  members  of  the 
family.  It  is  on  the  character  of  the  female,  and  on  the 
greater  or  less  knowledge  which  she  has  acquired  of  the 
practical  minutae  on  which  domestic  happiness  is  founded, 
that  a home  is  rendered  comfortable  and  enviable ; and 
therefore  it  ought  to  be  her  incessant  study,  by  appealing 
to  the  experience  of  others,  to  attain  that  proficiency  in 
the  different  branches  of  domestic  economy,  by  which  she 
will  be  competent,  in  every  emergency,  “ to  set  her  house 
in  order.” 

Economy,  taken  in  its  fullest  sense,  means  the  proper 
disposition  of  things  to  the  attainment  of  a certain  end ; 
and,  as  applied  to  domestic  affairs,  it  embraces  the  regu- 
lation of  whatever  is  connected,  directly  or  indirectly, 
with  our  social  existence.  Every  subject,  therefore,  which 
can  be  brought  to  hear  upon  the  welfare  of  society, 
comes  within  the  legitimate  scope  of  the  FEMALE’S 
FRIEND. 

It  is  not  merely  to  the  management  of  a household,  the 
ordering  of  servants,  or  the  routine  of  a kitchen,  that  we 
confine  our  instructions.  There  is  scarcely  a department 
of  practical  knowledge  which  belongs  to  the  sphere  of  the 
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female,  which  is  not  treated  of  in  the  present  work. 
Under  the  head  of  Household  Duties  and  Operations, 
will  be  considered  whatever  appears  to  be  important  as 
relating  to  Food,  the  Store  Room,  the  Larder,  and  the 
Cellar ; Bread,  Beer,  Cakes,  Wine,  Liqueurs,  Preserves, 
Pickles,  Bacon,  Hams,  etc.  etc.  On  the  article  of 
Clothing,  instructions  will  be  found  under  their  proper 
heads,  for  Beds,  Bed  Furniture,  Curtains,  Carpets,  Rugs, 
Matting,  Oilcloths.  In  Cooking  and  Confectionary, 
every  thing  is  introduced  that  may  be  novel  or  important 
in  all  the  immeasurable  variety  of  Dishes  and  Prepara- 
tions, whether  animal  or  vegetable,  simple  or  compound. 
In  Out-Door  Economy,  the  most  approved  methods  are 
given  for  the  management  of  Bees,  Poultry,  Pigs,  Cattle, 
Pigeons,  Rabbits,  Calves,  etc. ; the  comparative  excel- 
lence of  the  different  breeds,  and  the  most  approved 
methods  of  fattening  and  curing : the  affairs  of  the  Dairy 
and  Brewing  are  also  particularly  enlarged  upon.  In 
Dietetics,  practical  information  is  given  on  the  qualities 
of  every  species  of  Food  and  Drink,  comparing  their 
nutritive  and  wholesome  properties,  and  distinguishing 
such  as  are  best  adapted  to  persons  in  bad  health  or  of 
feeble  constitution.  The  labour  of  the  Garden  is  accu- 
rately laid  down,  comprehending  a very  complete  Monthly 
Calendar  of  the  Kitchen  Garden,  the  Orchard,  the  Flower 
Garden,  and,  in  short,  whatever  may  be  useful  or  orna- 
mental connected  with  that  interesting  department. 

In  regard  to  the  Miscellaneous  Articles,  it  would  be 
utterly  impossible  to  enumerate  the  various  topics  which 
fall  under  this  division,  as  we  restricted  not  ourselves  to 
any  particular  subject,  but  took  the  utmost  possible  range 
in  the  selection  of  whatever  might  appear  useful  or  in- 
teresting. Finally,  the  alphabetical  arrangement  of  the 
subjects  affords  a facility  of  reference,  which  is  not  to  be 
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obtained  under  any  other  plan ; and^  in  regard  to  the 
Recipes,  none  have  been  admitted  which  have  not  been 
tested  by  acknowledged  proficients,  nor  is  any  advice  or 
information  given  which  is  not  dictated  by  experience. 

While  these  observations  are  intended  chiefly  to  apply 
to  the  middle  classes  of  society,  they  will  not,  it  is  hoped, 
be  found  beneath  the  notice  of  the  highest,  nor  unworthy 
the  attention  of  every  industrious  individual,  who  knows 
how  to  appreciate  the  comforts  of  home ; and  it  is  with 
feelings  of  confidence  that  the  patronage  of  the  most 
influential  classes  is  solicited  to  establish  and  recommend 
a work,  the  objects  of  which  are  to  increase  the  comforts 
of  the  domestic  hearth,  to  instruct  the  uninitiated  in  those 
arts  which  are  the  promoters  of  human  happiness,  to 
present  a permanent  source  of  information  on  every  sub- 
ject of  internal  and  external  economy,  and  by  its  com- 
parative cheapness  to  bring  it  within  the  reach  of  every 
class  of  society. 
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AACHEN  HAMS  {to  cure).  The 
hams  of  Aachen  or  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
in  Germany,  have  been  long  cele- 
brated for  their  peculiar  flavour,  and 
the  method  of  curing  them  has  been 
hitherto  confined  to  a few  families, 
who  have  considered  the  secret  as  the 
principal,and  only  source  of  their  rich- 
es. The  hams  are  not,  as  in  Yorkshire 
and  other  parts  of  England,  pickled 
immediately  on  killing  the  pig,  but 
are  hung  in  a dry  place  for  three  or 
four  days,  which,  it  is  said,  divests 
the  flesh  of  that  toughness,  which  is 
die  general  complaint  of  the  English 
hams.  Four  ounces  of  salprunella 
are  then  beaten  fine,  and  rubbed  well 
into  the  flesh,  and  the  ham  is  then 
deposited  in  a pickling  tub,  in  which 
it  remains  for  twenty-four  hours. 
A mixture  is  then  made  of  a pound 
of  baysalt,  half  a pound  of  common 
salt,  and  two  ounces  of  saltpetre,  all 
reduced  to  a fine  powder,  to  which 
is  tlien  added  a pound  of  the  coarsest 
sugar.  The  ham  being  well  rubbed 
with  the  mixture,  remains  in  soak  for 
three  or  four  days.  A strong  brine 
is  then  made  of  common  salt,  with 
about  two  gallons  of  wine  lees,  but 
as  the  latter  ingredient  is  not  easily 
obtained  in  this  country,  good  sound 
old  ale  will  be  found  an  excellent 
substitute,  although  the  ale  should 
not  be  highly  hopped.  This  brine 
must  be  well  boiled  and  skimmed, 
and  the  ham  is  then  put  into  it,  in 
which  it  remains  for  three  weeks. 
It  is  then  taken  out  and  hung  up  in 
a dry  place  to  drip  for  one  day;  and 
on  the  succeeding  one  it  is  well 
smoked  with  horse  litter,  wood  shav- 
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ings,  and,  by  some  persons,  a small 
quantity  of  cow  dung  is  added.  The 
shavings  of  those  woods  are  selected 
which  contain  the  greatest  quantity 
of  resinous  matter,  and  for  this  rea- 
son, the  root  of  the  fir  is  the  most 
esteemed.  The  ham,  being  well 
smoked,  is  hung  by  the  side  of  the 
kitchen  fire-place,  or  in  the  bake- 
house, but  the  heat  must  not  be  ex- 
cessive, or  it  will  dry  the  ham  too 
much.  The  ham  is  covered  with 
wood  dust  of  the  same  resinous 
nature,  as  that  with  which  it  was 
smoked.  Hams  thus  cured  will 
keep  any  length  of  time,  and  ought 
not  to  be  used  sooner  than  three 
months. 

ABDOMINAL  RUPTURES,  or 
Hernice.  The  parts  of  the  body  where 
herniae  or  ruptures  most  frequently 
make  their  appearance  are  the  navel, 
in  females,  and  the  scrotum  and  groin 
in  males.  When  the  bowel  lies  quiet- 
ly in  the  bag,  and  admits  of  being 
readily  put  back  into  the  abdomen, 
the  rupture  is  termed  reducible j — it 
is  irreducible  wlien  the  contrary.  A 
strangulated  hernia,  is  that,  in  which 
the  intestine  is,  as  it  were,  tied  round 
with  a string,  so  as  to  prevent  the  con- 
tents of  the  bowels  from  passing  off; 
in  such  a case,  inflammation  is  ex- 
cited, and  a train  of  alarming,  and 
sometimes  fatal  symptoms,  are  the 
consequence.  The  causes  of  ruptures 
are  various ; viz.  sedentaru  habits, 
which  cause  relaxation  of  the  whole 
system  ; also  violent  exercise,  such 
as  feats  of  agility,  jumping,  running 
lifting  and  carrying  heavy  urights,  vo- 
miting, straining,  and  all  other  causes 
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which  induce  too  powerful  an  action 
of  the  abdominal  muscles:  but  some 
persons  arc  so  predisposed  to  rupture, 
that  such  trivial  things  as  coughing 
and  sneezing  will  produce  it.  When 
a hernia  takes  place  suddenly,  it  is 
generally  attended  with  a sensation 
of  something  giving  way  at  the  part, 
and  with  pain  ; but  in  many  pcr.'ons 
it  comes  on  gradually,  and  almost 
imperceptibly,  particularly  in  very 
relaxed  habits. 

The  general  symptoms  of  a hernia, 
when  reducible  and  free  from  stran- 
gulation, are  an  indolent  tumour  at 
some  point  of  the  abdomen,  most 
frequently  descending  out  Of  the  ab- 
dominal ring,  or  out  of  the  navel,  but 
occasionally  from  other  situations. 
The  swelling  often  arises  suddc  nly, 
and  is  subject  to  a change  of  size, 
being  smaller  when  the  patient  lies 
down  on  his  back,  and  larger  when 
he  stands  up  or  holds  his  breath.  It 
frequently  diminishes  when  pressed, 
and  grows  large  again  when  the 
pressure  is  removed.  Its  size  and 
tension  often  increase  after  a meal, 
or  w'hen  the  bowels  are  flatulent. 
In  consequence  of  the  unnatural  po- 
sition of  the  bowels,  many  persons 
who  have  rupture  are  occasionally 
troubled  with  colic,  costiveness,  and 
vomiting.  Sometimes,  however,  the 
functions  of  the  intestines  seem  to 
suffer  little  or  no  interruption. 

In“all  cases,  however,  ruptures  ai  e 
both  troublesome  and  dangerous, 
and  therefore  ought  to  be  attended 
to  in  time.  The  usual  and  most  ap- 
proved method  of  cure  is  by  wearing 
a steel  truss,  or  girdle,  such  as  is  seen 
to  encircle  the  figures  represented 
in  the  engraving  on  the  first  page. 
This  truss  has  a ball  or  pad  at  one 
or  both  ends,  which,  from  the  elas- 
ticity of  the  steel  band,  presses  upon 
the  ruptured  spot,  so  as  to  keep 
the  intestine  within  the  belly;  thus 
affording,  by  pressure  from  without, 
that  support,  which  nature  is  too 
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weak  to  give  within.  There  is  a 
great  variety  in  the  form  and  struc. 
ture  of  trusses,  and  we  are  sorry  to 
say,  that  many  are  worn  with  little  or 
no  benefit.  This  is  owing  princi- 
pally to  their  uncouth  shape,  by 
which  they  are  incapable  of  fitting 
the  wearer  so  as  to  keep  up  the  in- 
testine ; and  also  to  the  want  of 
elasticity  in  the  girdle,  by  which, 
pressure  upon  the  part  is  entirely 
out  of  the  question  : thus,  the  delu- 
sive hope  of  regaining  health  and 
strength  is  kept  up  in  the  mind  of 
the  patient,  at  the  same  time  that 
his  disease  is  daily  becoming  worse 
and  worse. 

Of  all  the  trusses  w’e  have  eve- 
seen,  those  made  by  Mr.  Egg,  Gun- 
maker,  of  Piccadilly,  and  for  w'hich 
he  has  taken  out  a patent,  are  de- 
cidedly the  best.  This  excellence 
is  owing  to  the  fact,  that  when  they 
are  once  fitted  to  the  person,  they 
keep  the  intestine  in,  without  any 
trouble  or  care  to  the  wearer.  This 
is  what  a truss  ought  to  do  : it  is 
the  state  of  perfection  at  which  all 
truss  makers  ought  to  aim.  The 
principle  on  which  Mr.  Egg’s  trusses 
are  constructed,  is  that  of  the  spring 
of  a gun-lock,  viz.  thick  at  the 
pressure  or  resistance  end,  and, 
thence,  tapering  off  to  a point.  (See 
the  evgraxwgs).  This  form,  joined 
to  the  excellent  quality  of  the  steel, 
gives  to  the  truss  the  principle  of 
very  ’powerful  resistance,  which  is  the 
desideratum  in  all  ruptures ; for  the 
protrusion  is  thus  resisted  in  its  at- 
tempts to  escape.  Another  pro- 
perty which  this  truss  possesses,  is 
that  of  self-adjustment;  w'ithout  which, 
indeed,  it  could  not  be  so  generally 
useful  as  Mr.  Egg  has  proved  it  to 
be  in  many  hundred  cases  : this  pro- 
perty arises  from  a peculiar  curva- 
ture, and  dip  of  the  ball  towards  the 
centre,  by  which  it  is  kept  in  its 
place,  without  closely  embracing  the 
whole  body  (like  a tight  ring,  which 
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presses  equally  on  all  parts,)  as  al- 
most all  otlier  trusses  do.  Tlie  thin 
end  performs  its  portion  of  adjust- 
ment by  pressing  firmly,  but  gently, 
on  the  otlier  side;  and,  at  the  same 
time,  it  acts  as  an  elastic  lever, 
having  its  spring  gradually  ascend- 
ing and  increasing  up  to  the  point 
of  pressure.  The  first  figure  in  the 
drawing,  with  which  the  patentee  has 
furnished  us,  exhibits  this  truss  in  a 
separate  state,  and  as  applied  to  an 
Inguinal  Hernia.  The  second  shows 
two  others ; one,  a double  truss,  and 
the  other  applied  to  an  Umbilical 
Hernia,  or  rupture  of  the  navel. 
We  shall  conclude  this  part  of  the 
present  subject  by  saying,  that  the 
quality  of  the  steel  manufactured  in 
England  is  by  no  means  adapted  for 
making  the  trusses  in  question:  every 
manufacturer  of  note  in  the  king- 
dom has  been  tried,  but  without  the 
least  success.  The  patentee,  it  ap- 
pears, procures  the  steel  from  Solin- 
gen,  in  Germany,  famous  for  its  ma- 
nufacture of  sword-blades. 

With  regard  to  the  cure  of  rupture, 
the  same  methods  must  be  adopted 
in  every  age,  in  which  radical  be- 
nefit may  be  reasonably  expected  ; 
that  is,  the  prolapsed  or  protruded 
parts  cannot  be  too  soon  returned, 
nor  too  carefully  prevented  from 
falling  down  again;  every  new  descent 
rendering  a cure  both  more  distant  and 
more  uncertain.  Let  the  parts,  there- 
fire,  be  returned  as  soon  as  possible, 
and  the  truss  immediately  put  on  and 
worn  without  remission;  care  beinsf 
taken,  especially  if  the  patient  be  an 
infant,  to  keep  the  parts  on  which 
it  presses,  constantly  washed,  to  pre- 
vent galling.  It  is  hardly  necessary 
to  say,  that  the  truss  should  fit  ex- 
actly. A truss  which  does  not  press 
enough  is  worse  than  none  at  all, 
as  it  occasions  loss  of  time,  and  de- 
ceives the  patient  or  his  friends;  and 
one  which  presses  too  much,  or  on 
aa  improper  part,  gives  pain  and 


trouble,  by  producing  infiammation 
and  swelling  of  the  spermatic  chord, 
and  sometimes  of  the  testicle.  Those, 
therefore,  who  labour  under  hernia, 
should  have  their  trusses  well  made 
and  properly  fitted ; for,  the  mouth 
of  the  hernial  sac,  and  the  opening 
in  the  tendon,  being  both  large  and 
lax,  and  the  parts  being  used  to  de- 
scend through  them,  if  the  pad  pf  the 
truss  be  not  placed  aright,  and  there 
be  not  a due  degree  of  elasticity  in 
the  spring,  a piece  of  intestine  will 
in  some  posture  slip  down  behind 
it,  and  render  the  truss  productive 
of  that  very  mischief  which  it  ought 
to  prevent.  It  is  important  to  have 
the  intestine  completely  put  up  into 
the  abdomen  before  the  truss  be  ap- 
plied ; and  the  patient  ought  not  to 
lay  aside  tlie  truss  until  a perfect 
cure  has  taken  place,  as  the  partial 
closure  of  the  ring,  by  rendering  the 
descent  of  the  gut  less  easy,  will  also 
make  the  reduction  more  difficult,  if  a 
piece  happens  to  slip  down.  For  this 
reason,  a truss  should  be  long  andun- 
remitiingly  worn  by  all  those,  whose 
time  of  life  renders  the  expectation 
of  a perfect  cure  at  all  reasonable. 

The  most  common  kind  of  rupture 
is  the  Inguinal,  or  that  which  begins 
in  the  groin,  and  descends  into  the 
scrotum  beside  the  testicle. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  distinguish  this 
rupture.  When  it  occurs  in  little 
children,  it  may  be  cured  by  making 
them  constantly  wear  a steel  truss, 
or  even  a bandage,  which  should  be 
made  of  fustian,  with  a little  cushion, 
stuffed  with  rags,  or  bran.  There 
should  be  at  least  two  of  these  band- 
ages, to  change  them  alternately ; 
and  they  should  never  be  applied,  but 
when  the  child  is  laid  down  on  its 
back,  and  after  being  well  assured 
that  the  intestine,  which  had  fallen 
down,  has  been  safely  returned  into 
the  cavity  of  the  belly;  since,  without 
this  precaution,  it  might  occasion  the 
worst  const'fjuences. 
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riie  good  effect  of  tlie  bandage 
toay  be  still  furiber  promoted,  by 
applying  upon  the  skin,  within  tlie 
fold  of  the  groin,  some  astringent  or 
strengthening  plaster.  Here  we  may 
observe,  that  ruptured  children 
should  never  be  set  on  a horse,  nor 
be  carried  by  any  person  on  horse- 
back, before  the  rupture  be  perfectly 
cured.  I'liey  should  likewise  be,  as 
much  as  possible,  prevented  from 
crying  and  screaming. 

In  a more  advanced  age,  a band- 
age of  fustian  only  is  not  sufficient; 
a steel  truss  must  be  procured. 
This  will  constrain  and  incommode 
the  wearer  a little  at  first;  neverthe- 
less, it  soon  becomes  habitual,  and 
is  then  no  longer  inconvenient  to 
him. 

Ruptures  sometimes  attain  a mons- 
trous size ; and  a great  part  of  the 
intestine  falls  down  into  the  scrotum. 
This  circumstance  is  accompanied 
with  very  great  inconvenience,  and 
disables  the  person  affected  with  it 
from  w'ork.  Whenever  the  malady 
is  so  considerable,  and  of  long  stand- 
ing, a complete  return  of  the  intes- 
tine into  the  belly  is  often  prevented. 
In  this  state,  the  application  of  the 
bandage  or  truss  is  often  impractica- 
ble, and  the  miserable  patients  are 
condemned  to  carry  their  grievous 
burthen  for  the  remainder  of  their 
lives.  This  may,  however,  be  palli- 
ated a little  by  the  use  of  a suspen- 
sory and  bag,  adapted  to  the  size  of 
the  rupture,  d’his  dread  of  its  in- 
creasing magnitude  is  a strong  motive 
for  checking  the  progress  of  it,  when 
it  first  appears.  But  there  is  another 
still  stronger,  which  is,  that  ruptures 
expose  tlie  patient  to  a crisis  fre- 
quently mortal.  This  occurs  when 
that  part  of  the  intestines,  fallen  into 
the  scrotum,  inflames;  which,  still  in- 
crea-^ing  in  bulk,  and  being  very  much 
coiiqire.ssed,  brings  on  acute  pains; 
for,  from  the  increase  of  the  rup 
ture’s  extent,  the  passage  which  gav<» 


way  to  its  descent,  cannot  admit  of 
its  return  or  .ascent.  The  blood- 
vessels themselves  being  oppressed, 
the  inflammation  increases  every 
moment : and  the  communication 

between  the  stomach  and  its  natural 
means  of  relief  is  often  cut  off;  so 
that  nothing  passes  through,  but 
incessant  vomitings  come  on,  which 
are  succeeded  by  hiccup,  raving, 
swooning,  cold  perspiration,  and 
death. 

'J'his  symptom  supervenes  in  rup- 
tures, when  the  excrements  bceome 
hard  in  that  part  of  tlie  intestines 
fallen  into  the  scrotum  ; when  the  pa- 
tient is  overheated  with  wine,  drams, 
or  an  inflammatory  diet,  Cvc.  or  when 
he  has  received  a blow  on  the  ailing 
part,  or  hail  a fall. 

The  best  means  or  remedies  arc, 

1.  .As  soon  as  ever  this  symptom 
or  accident  is  manifest,  to  bleed  the 
patient  plentifully,  as  he  lies  .dowij 
in  bed  and  upon  his  back,  with  his 
head  a little  raised,  ami  his  legs 
somewhat  bent,  so  that  his  knees 
may  be  erect,  d’his  is  the  attitude 
or  posture  he  should  always  pre- 
serve as  much  as  possible.  When 
the  malady  is  not  too  far  advanced, 
the  first  bleeding  often  makes  a com- 
plete cure;  and  the  intestines  return 
up  as  soon  as  it  is  over.  At  other 
times  this  bleeding  is  less  success- 
ful, and  leaves  a necessity  for  its 
repetition. 

2.  A clyster  must  be  thrown  up, 
consisting  of  a strong  decoction  of 
the  large  white  beet  leaves,  with  a 
small  s|)ooufnl  of  common  salt,  and 
a l)it  of  fresh  butter  of  the  size  of 
an  egg. 

.‘3.  I'olds  of  linen  dipped  in  ice- 
waicr  tuns*  be  applietl  all  over  the 
tumour,  ami  constantly  renewed 
every  (luarter  ol‘  an  hour.  This  re- 
medy, when  immetliatcly  applied,  has 
produced  the  most  happy  effects ; 
bitt  if  the  symptom  lias  endured 
violently  more  than  ten  or  twelve 
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hours,  it  is  often  too  late  to  apply 
it;  and  then  it  is  better  to  make 
nse  of  flannels  dipped  in  a warm 
decoction  of  mallows  and  elder  How- 
ers,  shifting  them  frequently.  It  has 
been  known,  however,  that  ice-rvater, 
or  ice  itself,  has  succeeded  as  late  as 
the  third  day. 

4.  When  these  endeavours  are  in- 
sufficient, clysters  of  tobacco  smoke 
must  be  tried,  which  have  often  re- 
duced and  returned  ruptures,  when 
every  thing  else  had  failed. 

5.  If  all  these  attempts  be  fruit- 
less, the  operation  must  be  resolved 
on,  without  losing  a moment’s  time, 
as  this  local  disease  proves  some- 
times mortal  in  the  space  of  two 
days ; but,  for  this  operation,  an 
expert  surgeon  is  indispensably  ne- 
cessary. The  operation  ought  never 
to  be  omitted,  when  other  attempts 
have  been  unavailing.  It  cannot 
hasten  the  patient’s  death,  which 
must  be  inevitable  without  it ; but 
it  renders  even  that  more  gentle, 

^ in  cases  where  it  might  fail  to  pre- 
vent it. 

Infants  are  often  subject  to  um- 
bilical hernia,  or  rupture  of  the  navel; 
but,  in  general,  they  get  rid  of  it 
as  they  gather  strength,  or  are  easily 
cured  by  wearing  a proper  bandage 
or  truss.  It  is  of  still  more  im- 
portance to  get  this  disorder  cured 
in  females,  even  than  in  males,  that 
its  return,  when  they  become  adult, 
and  pregnant,  may  be  prevented  as 
much  as  possible;  for  at  this  period 
it  often  recurs  from  the  too  great 
Distension  of  the  belly,  or  from  un- 
guarded motion  when  the  parts  are 
on  the  stretch.  During  pregnancy  it 
is  often  very  trouble.snme,  but  after 
delivery,  if  the  contents  have  not 
contracted  any  adhesion,  they  will 
often  return  into  the  belly,  and  may 
Re  kept  in  their  place  by  a proper 
bandage.  If  such  a bandage,  or 
truss,  were  always  put  on  in  time, 
and  worn  constantly,  the  dis<  a.'C 
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might  in  general  be  kept  within 
moderate  bounds,  and  some  of  the 
very  terrible  consequences  wdiicli 
often  attend  it  might  be  prevented. 
The  woman  who  has  the  smallest 
degree  of  it,  and  who,  from  her  age 
and  situation,  has  reason  to  expect 
children,  should  be  particularly  care- 
ful CO  keep  it  restrained.  It  likewise 
behoves  such  females  to  keep  the 
bowels  free  and  clear;  particularly 
if  the  navel  rupture  be  irreducible. ; 
and  neither  to  eat  nor  drink  any 
thing  likely  to  cause  any  disturbance 
in  the  part  affected. 

The  experience  of  several  ages 
leaves  no  doubt  that  compression  by 
trusses,  alone,  is  an  extremely  effi- 
cacious method  of  radically  curing 
the  umbilical  and  other  herniae  in 
young  persons.  It  is  attended  with 
no  risk;  and  provided  it  be  executed 
with  the  requisite  caution  above 
prescribed,  it  is  hardly  ever  necessary 
to  continue  it  longer  than  two  or 
three  months,  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
taining a complete  cure. 

A B YSINTH I A , Crea/n  q/'(fo  7«a/ce). 
To  two  quarts  of  water  put  twelve 
quarts  of  brandy,  to  which  add  a small 
quantity  of  fresh  wormwood,  (if  it 
be  taken  dry,  an  ounce  is  sufficient,) 
half  an  ounce  of  cinnamon  and  two 
drachms  of  mace ; infuse  and  distil 
them,  and  mix  it  with  common  syrup, 
which  is  composed  of  three  pounds 
and  a half  of  sugar  to  seven  quarts  of 
water.  Any  smaller  quantity  may 
be  made  by  arranging  your  propor- 
tions by  this  rule. 

ACCEPTANCE,  in  commercial 
law,  is  that  act  by  w’hich  the  party 
upon  whom  a bill  of  exchange  is 
drawn,  makes  himself  liable  to  the 
amount  therein  contained.  An  ac- 
ceptance may  be  absolute  to  the  bill 
at  all  events,  or  it  may  be  partial 
as  to  jiay  a certain  part  of  it;  or 
condifioiial ; that  is  to  say,  upon  the 
performance  of  a certain  condition; 
in  iliis  case,  wlicn  such  condition  is 
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per  ormed,  tlie  acceptance  becomes 
abs  olute.  The  acceptance  may  also  be 
collateral,  as  an  acceptance  tip<m  pro- 
test. An  acceptance  may  be  given 
either  verbally  or  in  writing,  the 
latter,  however,  is  the  most  usual 
Vind  regular.  But  any  thing  tending 
to  show  that  the  party  means  to  be 
bound  by  his  undertaking,  such  as 
the  signature  of  his  initials ; the  day 
of  the  month ; keeping  the  bill  a 
longer  time  than  usual,  or  any  verbal 
promise  or  agreement,  will  be  tant- 
amount to  an  acceptance. 

An  absolute  acceptance  is  an  en- 
gagement to  pay  the  bill  according 
to  its  tenor  ; it  is  usually  given  by 
writing  upon  the  bill  accepted  w'ith 
the  name  or  initials  of  the  acceptor. 
The  holder  of  a bill  has  a right  to 
insist  upon  a written  acceptance, 
which  is  essentially  necessary  to 
give  the  instrument  the  full  benefit 
of  circulation.  In  accepting  a bill 
payable  after  sight,  it  is  customary 
also  to  write  the  day  on  which  the 
acceptance  is  made.  If  the  drawer 
keep  the  bill  a longer  time  than  is 
usual,  or  do  any  other  act,  which 
upon  a fair  construction  gives  credit 
to  the  instrument,  and  thereby  in- 
duces the  holder  not  to  protest  it  as 
dishonoured,  this  will  amount  to  an 
absolute  acceptance,  as  will  also  an 
agreement  to  pay  it  on  a future  day. 

A conditional  acceptance  is  an 
agreement  to  pay  according  to  the 
tenor  of  the  acceptance,  as  where  the 
party  renders  himself  liable  for  pay- 
ment on  a contingency  only.  Any 
act  which  evinces  an  intention  not 
to  be  bound,  unless  in  a certain 
event,  will  be  sufficient  to  give  the 
acceptance  the  operation  of  a con- 
ditional one.  Conditional  accept- 
ances become  absolute  as  soon  as  the 
contingency  happens,  or  the  condition 
is  performed. 

When  a conditional  acceptance  is 
made  in  writing,  the  party  giving  it 
should  also  express  the  condition. 


otherwise  he  will  not  be  able  to  avail 
himself  of  such  condition  against 
any  other  party.  Acceptance,  by  the 
custom  of  merchants,  as  effectually 
binds  the  acceptor,  as  if  he  had 
been  the  original  drawer ; and  having 
once  accepted  it,  he  cannot  after- 
wards revoke  it. 

A partial  acceptance  is  an  agree- 
ment to  pay  according  to  the  tenor  of 
the  acceptance,  and  may  vary  with 
respect  to  the  sum,  time  or  place ; 
it  may  also  vary  from  the  tenor  in 
the  manner  in  which  the  acceptor 
undertakes  to  pay  the  bill.  Either 
of  these  acceptances,  although  the 
holders  may  refuse  each,  will  be 
binding  on  the  acceptor  and  the 
holder  of  the  bill : in  either  of  these 
cases,  if  he  means  on  default  of  pay- 
ment to  have  recourse  to  the  other 
parties,  he  should  give  notice  to  all 
of  them  of  such  acceptance. 

Acceptance  upon  honour  is  a col- 
lateral acceptance,  and  may  be  made 
where  the  drawee  refuses  to  accept, 
and  some  third  person  after  protest 
for  non-acceptance  accepts  for  the 
honour  of  the  drawer,  or  any  par- 
ticular indorser ; in  whicli  latter  case 
he  should  immediately  send  the  pro- 
test to  the  indorser.  Not  only  a 
stranger,  but  the  drawee  may  accept 
a bill  for  the  honour  of  the  drawer, 
©r  any  of  the  indorsers. 

It  has  been  held  that  the  bill 
should  be  left  with  the  drawee 
twenty-four  hours,  that  he  may  look 
into  his  account,  and  determine  whe- 
ther he  will  accept  or  not,  but  a 
bill  or  note  need  not  be  left  on  a 
presentment  for  payment.  Forging 
the  acceptance  of  any  bill  of  ex- 
change, or  the  number  or  principal 
sum  of  any  accountable  receipt,  is 
made  felony  without  benefit  of  clergy. 

ACID  SAUCE,  (to  Pound 

three  hard  yolks  of  eggs,  one  anchovy, 
with  a pinch  of  fine  spices  and  salt, 
half  a glass  of  vinegar,  and  butter 
rolled  in  flour.  Add  a little  veal 
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gravy,  or  onions,  if  for  maigre;  make 
a liaison  as  for  a white  sauce. 

ACID,  (a  rich  une  for  'punch). 
Take  red  currants  and  strain  them 
in  the  same  manner  as  for  jellies  ; 
take  a gallon  of  the  juice,  put  to  it 
two  quarts  of  new  milk,  crush  fresh 
gooseberries  when  full  ripe,  and 
strain  them  through  a coarse  cloth, 
add  two  quarts  of  the  juice  and  three 
pounds  of  double  refined  sugar, 
three  quarts  of  rum  and  two  of 
brandy,  one  oz.  of  isinglass,  dissolv- 
ed in  part  of  the  liquor ; mix  it  up 
all  together,  and  put  it  into  a little 
cask;  let  it  stand  for  six  weeks, 
and  then  bottle  it  for  use.  It  will 
keep  many  years,  and  save  much 
fruit. 

ACIDITY  in  Beer  or  Ale,  to  take 
off.  When  the  beer  is  drawn,  put 
a little  por'^dered  carbonate  of  potash 
in  the  pot,  will  much  improve  the 
flavour  and  qua.-  af  the  beer,  and 
it  is  quite  whole? />me. 

ACORN  COFFEE,  (to  make). 
Take  sound  and  ripe  acorns,  peel  ofF 
the  shell  or  husk,  divide  the  kernels, 
dry  them  gradually,  and  then  roast 
them  in  a close  vessel  or  roaster, 
keeping  them  continually  stirring ; 
in  doing  of  which,  special  care  must 
be  taken  that  they  be  not  burnt  or 
roasted  too  much,  both  which  would 
be  hurtful. 

Take  of  these  roasted  acorns 
(ground  like  other  coffee)  half  an 
ounce  every  morning  and  evening, 
alone  or  mixed  with  a drachm  of 
other  coffee,  and  sweetened  with 
ugar,  with  or  without  milk. 

This  receipt  is  recommended  by  a 
tamous  German  physician  as  a much 
esteemed,  wholesome,  nourishing  and 
strengthening  nutriment  for  man- 
kind, and  by  its  medicinal  qualities 
has  been  found  to  case  the  slimy  ob- 
structions in  the  viscera,  and  to  re- 
move nervous  complaints  when  other 
remedies  have  failed. 

ACTS  OF  PARLIAMENT  are 


statutes,  acts,  or  edicts,  made  by  the 
king,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  lords  spiritual  and  temporal,  and 
commons  in  parliament  assembled. 
An  act  of  parliament  is  the  exercise 
of  the  highest  earthly  authority  that 
the  kingdom  acknowledges.  It  hath 
power  to  bind  not  only  every  subject, 
but  even  the  king  himself,  if  parti- 
cularly named  therein,  and  cannot 
be  altered  nor  repealed  but  by  the 
sane  authority. 

By  the  33  Geo.  III.  cap.  13,  in 
every  act  of  parliament  in  which  the 
commencement  thereof  is  not  directed 
to  be  from  a free  specified  time  and 
which  shall  pass  after  the  8ih  of 
April,  1793,  immediately  after  the 
title  thereof  shall  be  endorsed  by  the 
clerk  of  parliament  with  the  day 
month,  and  year  when  the  same 
passed  and  received  the  royal  assent, 
this  endorsement  shall  be  taken  to 
be  the  date  of  its  commencement, 
where  no  other  commencement  shall 
be  therein  provided. 

An  act  of  parliament  may  be  con- 
sidered as  a part  of  the  established 
law  of  the  land,  and  there  are  few 
individuals  to  whom  some  act  or 
other  does  not  immediately  apply, 
whether  in  reference  to  his  commer- 
cial pursuits,  the  establishment  of  his 
rights,  or  protection  from  the  en- 
croachments of  others.  In  domestic 
affairs,  the  various  acts  which  have 
been  passed  for  the  establishment 
of  the  law  between  landlord  and 
tenant,  ought  to  be  considered  as 
indispensable  requisites  ; the  former 
would  see  distinctly  marked  out  for 
him  the  course  which  he  has  to  pur- 
sue in  the  recovery  of  his  claims, 
and  in  which  he  stands  justified  by 
the  law  of  the  land ; and  the  latter 
would  find  in  them  tliat  protection 
which  the  law  has  thrown  round 
him  from  the  exactions  and  abuses 
which  are  too  often  the  attendants 
of  legal  processes  issued  by  land- 
lords against  their  tenants  in  arrear 
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of  lent.  There  is  scarcely  any  re- 
lation in  life  in  which  a well  foiindeJ 
knowledge  of  certain  acts  of  parlia- 
ment may  not  be  productive  of  the 
greatest  benefit;  it  would  tend  to 
check  that  ruinous  spirit  of  litiga- 
tion which  is  loo  prevalent  in  the 
middling  classes  of  society,  and  which 
generally  terminates  in  the  ruin  of 
one,  if  not  of  both  the  contending 
parties ; and  it  would  finally  put  a 
barrier  to  that  system  of  oppression 
which  the  powerful  and  the  rich  are 
too  prone  to  institute  against  the 
poor  and  the  ignorant. 

ACTIONS,  ( Nature  of).  It  was 
for  their  mutual  convcniency  and 
defence,  that  men  first  entered  into 
society;  theieby  submitting  them- 
selves to  be  governed  by  certain 
law's,  that  they  might  in  re'.urn  enjoy 
the  benefit  and  protection  of  them. 
Hence  the  end  of  the  law  is  to  pre- 
serve men’s  persons  and  pn'perties 
from  the  violence  and  injustice  of 
others,  and  for  that  purpose  it  does, 
in  all  instances  of  an  injury  being 
committed,  either  inflict  a punishment 
upon  the  party  offending,  or  give  a 
recompense  to  the  party  injured. 

The  injuries  on  account  of  which 
an  action  may  be  brought,  are  such 
as  affect  either  the  person  or  the  pro- 
perty of  the  party.  Those  which 
affect  the  person  are  : 1,  Slander.  2, 
Malicious  prosecution.  3,  Assault 
and  battery.  4,  False  imprisonment. 

5,  Injuries  arising  from  negligence 
or  folly.  6,  Adultery. 

1,  Such  as  affect  his  personal  pro- 
perty. 2,  Such  as  affect  his  real 
property. 

The  actions  that  may  be  brought 
for  injuries  affecting  his  personal  pro- 
perty are  : 1,  Deceit.  2,  Trover.  3, 
Detinue.  4,  Replevin.  5,  Rescues 

6,  Trespass.  7,  Case  for  misbeha- 
viour in  an  office,  trust,  or  duty.  8, 

Case  for  consequential  damages. 

The  actions  which  may  be  brought 
for  injuries  affecting  a man’s  realpro- 
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perty,  are  of  three  sorts  : 1,  Such  in 
which  damages  alone  are  to  be  reco- 
vered. 2,  Such  by  wl)ich  a term 
for  years  may  be  recovered.  3.  Such 
by  which  a freehold  may  be  reco- 
vered. 

The  actions  in  which  damages 
alone  are  to  be  recovered  are  two  : 
1,  Trespass.  2,  Case. 

The  only  action  by  which  a term 
for  years  may  be  recovered  is 
Ejectment. 

The  actions  by  which  a freehold 
may  be  lecovered  are  : 1,  A Writ  of 
Right.  2,  Formedon.  3,  Dower. 
4,  Waste.  5,  Assize.  6,  Quere 
inipedit. 

Actions  are  divided  into  criminal 
and  civil.  Criminal  are  either  to 
have  judgment  of  death,  or  only  to 
have  judgment  for  damages  to  the 
party,  fine  to  the  king,  imprison- 
ment, &c. 

A civil  action,  is  that  which  tends 
only  to  the  recovery  of  what  is  due  to 
a person,  as  actions  of  debt,  &c.  Civil 
actions  are  divided  into  real,  personal, 
and  mixed. 

Action  real  is  that  which  concerns 
real  property  only,  whereby  the 
plaintiff  or  demandant  claims  title  to 
have  any  lands  or  tenements,  rents, 
commons,  or  other  hereditaments  in 
fee  simple,  fee  tail,  or  for  term  of 
life. 

Action  personal  is  that  which  one 
man  may  have  against  another,  by 
reason  of  any  contract  for  money  or 
goods,  or  for  any  offence  or  trespass 
done  by  him,  or  some  other,  for 
whose  act  he  is  answerable. 

Mixed  actions  are  those  in  which 
the  freehold  is  recovered,  and  also  da- 
mages for  tlie  unjust  detention  of  it. 

ACQUITTANCE.  A release  or 
discharge  in  writing  for  a sum  of  mo- 
ney, and  no  one  is  obliged  to  pay  a 
sum  of  money  if  the  demandant 
refuse  to  give  an  acquittance. 

An  acquittance  given  by  a servant 
for  a sum  of  money  received  for  the 
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use  of  liis  master,  shall  be  a good 
discharge  for  tliat  sum, provided  such 
servant  is  in  the  general  practice  of 
receiving\\\s  master’s  rents, debts, &c. 

An  acquittance  in  full  of  all  de- 
mands will  discharge  all  debts  except 
such  as  are  on  specialty  under  seal, 
which  can  only  be  destroyed  by  a 
general  release. 

ADHESIVE  PLAISTER  ( to 
make).  Take  of  common  litharge 
plaister  five  parts,  white  resin  one 
part ; melt  them  together,  and  spread 
the  liquid  compound  thin  on  strips 
of  linen,  by  means  of  a spatula  or 
table  knife.  This  plaister  is  very 
adhesive,  and  is  used  for  keeping 
on  other  dressings,  &c. 

ADKIN’S  LEMON  PICKLE, 
[to  make).  Take  a dozen  lemons, 
grate  off  the  out  rinds  very  thin, 
cut  them  in  four  quarters,  but  leave 
the  bottoms  whole;  embrue  them 
equally  in  a quarter  of  a pound  of  bay 
salt;  spread  them  in  a large  pewter 
dish,  let  them  dry  gradually  by  the 
fire,  till  all  the  juice  is  dried  into  the 
peels,  then  put  them  into  a stone 
jar,  with  half  an  ounce  of  mace,  a 
quarter  of  an  ounce  of  cloves  beaten 
fine,  half  an  ounce  of  nutmeg  cut  in 
thin  slices,  two  ounces  of  garlick 
peeled,  quarter  of  a pound  of  mus- 
tard seed  bruised  a little,  and  tied 
in  a muslin  rag;  pour  a quart  of 
boiling  white  wine  vinegar  upon 
them : close  the  pitcher  or  jar  well 
up,  and  let  it  stand  five  or  six  days 
by  the  fire.  .Vhake  it  well  every 
day,  then  tie  it  up  as  close  as  pos- 
sible, and  let  it  stand  for  three 
months.  When  you  bottle  put  the 
pickle  and  lemon  into  a hair  sieve, 
press  them  well  to  get  out  the  liquor ; 
let  it  stand  till  next  day,  then  pour 
off  the  fine  and  bottle  it;  let  the 
rest  stand  three  or  four  days,  and  it 
will  settle;  pour  off  the  fine  again, 
and  let  it  again  settle,  till  you  have 
poured  off  all  you  can  get  fine.  It 
may  be  put  into  any  white  sauce, 
and  will  not  hurt  the  colour;  is  very 
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good  for  fish  sauce  and  made  dishes, 
especially  of  veal ; a tea  spoonful  is 
enough  for  white,  and  two  for  brown 
sauce  for  a fowl.  It  is  a most  use- 
ful pickle,  and  gives  a pleasant  fla- 
vour. It  must  be  put  in  be- 
fore the  sauce  is  thickened,  or  any 
cream  be  put.  into  it,  lest  the  sharp- 
ness make  it  curdle. 

ADLINGTON'S  ( MRS. ) RE- 
CEIPT FOR  GIBLET  SOUP. 
Scald  and  clean  three  sets  of  goose, 
or  five  sets  of  duck,  giblets;  leaving 
out  the  livers ; wash  them  well  in 
warm  water,  in  two  or  three  waters, 
divide  the  gizzards  and  necks  into 
mouthsful,  and  crack  the  bones  of 
the  legs.  Put  them  into  a stewpan 
with  a gallon  of  cold  water;  when 
they  boil  take  off  the  scum  as  it 
rises ; set  them  to  stew  very  gently 
till  the  gizzards  are  quite  tender, 
this  will  take  about  two  hours,  ac- 
cording to  the  size  of  the  giblets. 
Take  them  up  carefully  with  a 
skimmer,  or  large  spoon  full  of 
holes  ; put  them  in  cold  water  and 
wash  them  well.  Put  the  liquor 
they  were  boiled  in  on  the  fire  again, 
with  a bundle  of  common  or  lemon 
thyme,  knotted  or  sweet  marjoram, 
and  winter  savory,  an  onion  with 
four  cloves  stuck  in  it,  six  berries 
of  allspice,  the  same  of  black  pepper, 
three  blades  of  mace  broken  to  fine 
powder,  a table  spoonful  of  mush- 
room catsup,  a tea  spoonful  of  salt, 
and  a glass  of  while  wine.  Melt  an 
ounce  of  butter  in  a quart  stewpan, 
stir  in  as  much  flour  as  will  make  it 
into  a paste,  then  pour  to  it  a ladle- 
ful of  your  giblet  liquor;  mix  it 
thoroughly  together,  and  pour  it 
into  the  stewpan  that  has  the  giblet 
liquor  in  it;  stir  it  well  together, 
and  let  it  boil  gently  for  half  an  hour 
longer.  Strain  your  soup  through 
a tammis  into  the  tureen,  and  add 
the  giblets  to  it,  and  serve  up.  There 
should  be  three  quarts  of  soup. 

Thus  managed  a set  of  goose  gib- 
lets will  make  a quart  of  healthful, 
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ii'iurisliing,  and  agreeable  soup, 
it’  you  think  the  giblets  alone  will 
lot  make  the  soup  strong  enough, 
I'ou  may  add  a pound  of  gravy 
leef,  a few  leaves  of  sweet  basil,  the 
uice  of  half  a Seville  orange  or 
emon,  and  half  a glass  of  white 
■vine,  to  each  quart  of  soup.  Those 
.vho  ai'e  fond  of  forcemeat  may  slip 
;he  skin  off  the  neck,  tie  up  the 
md,  and  fill  it  with  the  following 
duffing:  mince  fine  some  sage,  and 
i couple  of  eggs  boiled  hard,  a tea 
lup  of  bread  crumbs  moistened  with 
i little  milk,  a little  grated  nutmeg, 
md  some  pepper  and  salt,  well  in- 
corporated together  with  a little 
Tielted  butter;  tie  up  the  other  end 
tight;  put  them  into  the  soup  about 
lialf  an  hour  before  you  take  it  up. 

ADMIRABLE  PLUM  [to  pre- 
^erm  green'].  This  is  a little  round 
plum,  about  the  size  of  a damson, 
it  leaves  the  stone  when  ripe,  is 
somewhat  inclining  to  a yellow  in 
colour,  and  very  well  deserves  its 
name,  being  the  finest  green  when 
done,  and  with  a tenth  part  of  the 
trouble  and  charge. 

Take  this  plum  when  full  grown, 
and  just  upon  the  turn,  prick  them 
with  a penknife  in  two  or  three 
places,  and  scald  them  by  degrees 
till  the  water  becomes  very  hot,  for 
they  will  even  bear  boiling.  Con- 
tinue them  in  the  water  till  they  be- 
come green,  then  drain  them,  and 
put  them  into  a clarified  sugar;  boil 
them  very  well,  and  let  them  settle 
a little,  tiien  give  them  another  boil. 
If  you  perceive  them  shrink,  and  do 
not  take  in  the  sugar  very  well, 
prick  them  with  a fork  all  over,  as 
they  lay  in  the  pan,  and  give  them 
another  boil : scum  them,  and  set 
them  by.  The  next  day  boil  some 
other  sugar  till  it  blows ; set  them 
in  the  stove  for  the  night,  and  the 
next  day  drain  them,  and  lay  them 
out,  first  dusting  them. 

ADMIRAL’S  SAUCE,  or  SA- 
VORY JELLY  for  COLD  MEAT 


[to  make).  Spread  some  slices  of 
lean  veal  and  ham  at  the  bottom  of 
a Rtewpan,  with  a carrot,  a bundle 
of  sweet  herbs,  and  a couple  of 
onions,  cover  it,  and  let  it  sweat  on  a 
slow  fire,  till  it  is  as  deep  a brown  as 
you  would  have  it;  then  pour  in  a 
quart  of  broth  or  water,  if  it  be  water 
it  must  be  more  j’educed  than  if  it  be 
broth.  Set  it  on  to  boil,  skim  it 
well,  and  put  in  half  a dozen  corns 
of  black  pepper,  two  blades  of  mace, 
two  drachms  of  isinglass,  and  a 
quarter  of  a tea  spoonful  of  salt; 
let  it  simmer  slowly  on  a gentle  fire 
for  two  hours;  skim  the  fat  ofl‘,  and 
strain  it  through  a tammis  cloth. 
When  it  is  got  cool  put  to  it  thfe 
whites  or  shells  of  two  eggs  beaten 
well  together,  put  it  into  a stewpan, 
and  with  a whisk  stir  it  quick  till 
it  boils ; let  it  simmer  on  the  side 
of  the  fire  for  ten  minutes,  and  then 
run  it  several  times  through  a tammis 
cloth  or  jelly  bag,  as  you  do  other 
jellies,  till  it  is  perfectly  clear  and 
and  bright.  Put  it  over  your  meat 
or  fowls  in  the  di.sh  you  send  up  on. 

ADMINISTRATOR  is  a per- 
son appointed  by  the  will  of  the  de- 
ceased to  administer  his  effects  ac- 
cording to  the  bequests  therein  con- 
tained, or  in  cases  of  intestacy,  he 
is  appointed  by  the  Ordinary.  The 
first  duty  incumbent  on  an  adminis- 
trator is  to  bury  the  deceased,  in  a 
manner  suitable  to  the  estate  he 
leaves  behind  him.  Necessary  fune- 
ral expences  are  allowed  previous 
to  all  other  debts  and  charges.  The 
will  of  the  deceased  must  be  duly 
proved,  which  is  done  either  in 
common  form,  or  in  more  solemn 
form  of  law.  The  administrator  is 
next  to  make  an  inventory  of  all  the 
personal  effects  of  the  deceased  both 
in  possession  or  action,  and  likewise 
his  credits,  and  when  legally  called 
upon  he  is  to  deliver  in  such  inven- 
tory upon  oath,  and  it  has  been  held, 
that  if  any  administrator,  without 
caaking  an  inventory  shall  interfere 
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in  the  administration  of  the  "oods  of 
the  deceased,  except  in  certain  cases, 
such  as  tlie  funeral  expences,  the 
necessary  preservation  of  the  goods 
and  the  like,  he  shall  be  bound  to 
answer,  to  every  one  of  his  creditors, 
his  whole  debt.  He  is  next  to  collect 
in  all  the  goods  and  chattels  so  inven- 
toried ; and  to  that  end  he  has  very 
large  powers  and  interests  conferred 
on  him  by  law,  being  the  representa- 
tive of  the  deceased,  and  having  the 
same  property  in  his  goods  as  the 
principal  had  when  living,  and  the 
same  remedies  to  recover  them. 
Whatever  is  so  recovered  that  is  of  a 
saleable  nature  and  may  be  con- 
verted into  ready  money,  is  called 
assets,  and  is  sufficient  to  make  him 
chargeable  to  a creditor  or  legatee, 
as  far  as  such  goods  or  chattels  ex- 
tend. The  administrator  is  next 
bound  to  satisfy  the  legal  claims  of 
creditors  upon  the  effects  of  the  tes- 
tator ; and  herein  the  king,  if  he  be 
a creditor,  shall  be  first  satisfied : 
next  such  debts  as  are  by  particular 
statutes  to  be  preferred  to  all  others, 
as  money  due  on  poor  rates,  for- 
feitures for  not  burying  in  woollen, 
letters  to  the  post-office,  &c.  The 
next  in  order  to  be  discharged, 
are  debts  of  record,  or  judgments, 
statutes,  and  recognizances ; then 
follow  debts  due  on  special  contracts, 
as  for  rent,  or  upon  bonds,  covenants, 
and  the  like,  under  seal.  Lastly, 
debts  on  simple  contracts,  viz.  upon 
notes  unsealed,  and  verbal  promises; 
among  these  simple  contracts,  ser- 
vants’ wages  are  by  some  preferred 
to  any  other.  Among  debts  of  equal 
degree,  the  administrator  is  allowed 
to  pay  himself  first,  by  retaining  in 
his  hands  as  much  as  his  debt 
amounts  to. 

The  administrator  is  allowed  all 
reasonable  expences,  as  well  in  law 
suits,  as  for  other  honest  purposes  ; 
and  this  reasonableness  of  expence  is 
to  be  such  as  that  Ije  may  receive 


thereby  neither  profit  nor  loss.  Wlu  n 
an  administrator  puts  out  money  upon 
real  security,  which  at  that  time  there 
was  no  reason  to  object  to,  and  after- 
wards such  security  proves  bad,  he 
shall  not  be  accountable  for  the  loss. 
In  all  actions  brought  by  executors 
or  administrators,  upor.  contracts, 
bonds,  or  other  things  made  to  the 
deceased,  or  for  goods  taken  away 
in  his  lifetiiue,  they  shall  pay  no 
costs  by  any  statute;  and  as  they  are 
not  to  pay  costs,  so,  on  the  other 
hand,  they  are  not  to  be  allowed  any ; 
because  they  are  supposed  to  reim- 
burse themselves  any  charges  or  ex- 
pences they  may  have  been  at  on 
accotint  of  the  testators’  or  intestates’ 
effects. 

When  administrators  have  fully 
discharged  all  the  duties  of  this  office, 
they  are  bound  by  their  oath  to  make 
a true  and  perfect  account  to  the 
ordinary  whenever  they  shall  be  there- 
unto legally  called ; and  such  ac- 
count luust  be  passed  by  the  same 
judge,  or  his  surrogate  or  successor, 
as  granted  the  administration : btit 
they  arc  not  compellable  to  make 
any  account  to  the  creditors  or  le- 
gatees extra  judicially.  The  cre- 
ditors and  legatees  of  the  testator, 
as  well  as  all  persons  having  interest, 
are  to  be  cited  to  be  present  at  the 
making  of  the  account;  otherwise  an 
account  made  in  their  absence,  if 
they  were  not  called,  is  not  preju- 
dicial to  them.  If  after  due  exami- 
nation, the  ordinary  finds  the  same 
to  be  true  and  perfect,  and  pro- 
nounces for  the  validity  thereof,  the 
executor  or  administrator  ought  to 
be  acquitted  and  discharged  from 
further  mokistation  and  suits,  and 
cannot  be  called  upon  again  by  the 
ordinary.  A party  praying  an  ac- 
count, and  having  an  interest,  is  not 
to  be  condemned  in  costs,  unless 
he  objects  to  the  account  produced, 
and  fails  in  his  proof. 

ADMIRAL’S  SAUCE.  Chopan 
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anchovy,  capers,  seven  or  eight 
green  rocamboles,  simmer  them  on 
the  fire  with  a little  consommee,  salt, 
pepper,  grated  nutmeg,  and  butter 
rolled  in  flour.  When  ready  add  a 
.emon  squeeze,  or  a spoonful  of 
vinegar. 

ADULTERATION  o/CREAM. 
Cream  is  often  adulterated  with  rice- 
powder  or  arrow-root.  The  former 
is  frequently  employed  by  the  pastry- 
cooks in  fabricating  creams  and  cus- 
tards, for  tarts  and  other  kinds  of 
pastry ; the  latter  is  often  used  in 
the  London  dairies.  Arrow-root  is 
preferable  to  rice-powder  ; for  when 
converted  with  milk  into  a thick  mu- 
cilage, by  a gentle  ebullition,  it  im- 
parts to  cream,  previously  diluted 
with  milk,  a consistence  and  apparent 
richness  by  no  means  unpalatable, 
without  materially  impairing  the  taste 
of  the  cream. 

The  arrow-root  powder  is  mixed 
up  with  a small  quantity  of  cold 
skimmed  milk  into  a perfect  smooth 
uniform  mixture  ; more  milk  is  then 
added,  and  the  whole  boiled  for  a 
few  minutes,  to  effect  the  solution 
of  the  arrow-root;  this  compound, 
when  perfectly  cold,  is  mixed  up 
with  the  cream.  From  two  hundred 
and  twenty  to  two  hundred  and 
thirty  (or  three  large  spoonfulls)  of 
arrow-root,  are  added  to  one  pint  of 
milk,  and  one  part  of  this  solution  is 
mixed  with  three  of  cream.  It  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  state,  that  this 
sophistication  is  innocuous. 

The  fraud  may  be  detected  by 
adding  to  a tea-spoonful  of  the  so- 
phisticated cream  a few  dro^s  of  a 
solution  of  iodine  in  spirit  of  wine, 
which  instantly  produces  with  it  a 
dark  blue  colour.  Genuine  cream 
acquires,  by  the  addition  of  this  test, 
a faint  yellow  tinge. 

The  common  notion  of  milk  being 
adulterated  with  chalk  or  whiting  is 
unfounded.  Such  an  adulteration  is 
not  practicable,  without  being  im- 


mediately detected,  because  the  small- 
est quantity  of  whiting  or  chalk 
speedily  separates  and  falls  to  the 
bottom. 

ADULTERATION  of  HAIR- 
POWDER  with  lime  (to  detect).  Put 
a little  crude  sal  ammoniac,  in  powder, 
to  the  suspected  liair-powder,  and  adil 
a little  warm  water  to  the  mixture, 
and  stir  it  about: — if  the  powder  has 
been  adulterated  with  lime,  a strontr 
smell  of  volatile  alcali  will  arise  from 
the  mixture. 

ADULTERATION  of  SOAP, 
and  method  of  detecting  it.  The  fraud 
may  be  detected  by  pouring  one  part 
of  the  suspected  soap,  reduced  to  thin 
shavings,  to  six  parts,  by  weight,  of 
rectified  spirit  of  wine,  and  suffering 
the  mixture  to  stand  in  a slightly- 
stopped  bottle  in  a tvarm  place  ; the 
soap,  if  genuine,  will  become  dis- 
solved ; but  if  adulterated  with  clay, 
this  substance  will  be  left  behind. 

ADULTERATION  of  SPIRIT 
OF  HARTSHORN,  and  method  of , 
detecting  it.  Spirit  of  hartshorn  is 
counterfeited  by  mixing  liquid  caustic 
ammonia  with  the  distilled  spirit  of 
hartshorn,  to  increase  the  pungency 
of  its  odour,  and  to  enable  it  to  bear 
an  addition  of  water. 

T he  fraud  is  detected  by  adding 
spirit  of  wine  to  the  sophisticated 
spirit ; for  if  no  considerable  co- 
agulation ensues,  the  adulteration  is 
proved.  It  may  also  be  discovered 
by  the  hartshorn  spirit  not  producing 
a brisk  effervescence  when  mixed 
with  muriatic  or  nitric  acid. 

ADULTERATION  q/  OIL  OF 
TURPENTINE  {to  detect).  If  oil  of 
turpentine  be  adulterated  with  infe-, 
rior  matters,  it  may  be  delected  by 
dropping  a little  upon  white  paper,  li- 
nen, or  sjlk,  and  exposing  these  drops 
to  a gentle  heat: — if  pure,  the  whole 
will  evaporate,  without  leaving  any 
stain ; if  impure,  a spot  or  mark  will 
remain  upon  the  paper  or  cloth. 
ADULTERATION  of  OIL  OF 
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LAVENDER,  and  all  essential  oils. 
These  valuable  oils  are  frequently 
adulterated  by  a mixture  of  oil  of 
turpentine,  which  may  be  known  by 
dipping  a little  paper  or  rag  in  the 
oil  to  be  tried,  and  holding  it  to  the 
!are : the  pure  scented  oil  will  first 
evaporate,  and  leave  the  smell  of  the 
turpentine  distinguishable,  if  any  has 
been  mixed  therewith. 

ADULTERATION  o/MAGNE- 
SIA,  and  method  of  deteeiing  it.  Mag- 
nesia usually  contains  a portion  of 
lime,  originating  from  hard  water 
being  used  instead  of  soft  in  the  pre- 
paration of  this  medicine. 

To  ascertain  the  purity  of  mag- 
nesia, add  to  a portion  of  it  a little 
sulphuric  acid,  diluted  with  ten 
times  its  bulk  in  water.  If  the  iwag- 
nesia  be  completely  soluble,  and  the 
solution  remain  transparent,  it  may 
be  pronounced  pure,  but  not  other- 
wise : — or  dissolve  a portion  of  the 
magnesia  in  muriatic  acid,  and  add 
a solution  of  sub-carbonate  of  am- 
monia ; if  any  lime  be  present,  it  will 
form  a precipitate,  whereas  pure 
magnesia  will  remain  in  solution. 

ADULTERATION  of  VINE- 
G A R {to  detect).  Vinegar  is  sometimes 
largely  adulterated  with  sulphuric 
acid,  to  give  it  more  acidity.  The 
presence  of  this  acid  may  be  de- 
tected, if,  on  the  addition  of  a so- 
lution of  acetate  of  barytes,  a white 
precipitate  is  formed,  which  is  inso- 
luble in  nitric  acid,  after  having  been 
made  red  hot  in  the  fire.  With  the 
same  intention  of  making  the  vinegar 
appear  stronger,  different  acid  vege- 
table substances  are  infused  in  it. 
This  fraud  is  difficult  of  detection ; 
but  when  tasted  with  attention,  the 
pungency  of  such  vinegar  will  be 
found  to  depend  rather  on  acrimony 
than  acidity. 

Vinegar,  as  prepared  in  this  coun- 
try from  malt,  should  be  of  a pale 
brown  colour,  perfectly  transparent, 
of  a pleasant,  somewhat  pungent  acid 
taste,  and  fragrant  odour,  but  with- 


out any  acrimony.  From  the  muci- 
laginous impurities  which  malt  vine- 
gar always  contains,  it  is  apt,  on 
exposure  to  air,  to  become  turbid 
and  ropy,  and  at  last  vapid.  'I’his 
inconvehience  is  best  obviated  by 
keeping  the  vinegar  in  bottles  com- 
pletely filled  and  well-corked  ; and 
it  is  of  advantage  to  boil  it  in  the 
bottles  a few  minutes  before  they 
are  corked. 

Distilled  vinegar,  which  is  em- 
ployed for  various  purposes  of  do- 
mestic economy,  is  frequently  dis- 
tilled, not  in  glass,  as  it  ought  to  be, 
but  in  common  stills,  with  a pewter 
pipe,  where  it  cannot  fail  to  acquire 
a metallic  impregnation. 

One  ounce  by  measure,  should  dis- 
solve at  least  thirteen  grains  of  white 
marble. 

It  should  not  form  a precipitate 
on  the  addition  of  a solution  of 
acetate  of  barytes,  or  of  water  sa- 
turated with  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 
The  former  circumstance  shows  that 
it  is  adulterated  with  sulphuric  acid ; 
and  the  latter  indicates  a metal. 

The  metallic  impregnation  is  best 
detected  by  the  following  experi- 
ment:— Pour  into  a wine-glass  con- 
taining distilled  water,  an  equal 
quantity  of  water  impregnated  with 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas,  and  no 
change  will  take  place;  but  if  a quar- 
ter of  a grain  of  acetate  of  lead 
(sugar  of  lead  of  commerce)  be 
added,  the  mixture  will  instantly 
turn  brown  and  dark-coloured. 

To  apply  this  test,  one  part  of  the 
suspected  water  need  merely  to  be 
mingled  with  a like  quantity  of  water 
impregnated  with  suljihuretted  hy- 
drogen ; or  better,  a larger  quantity 
(a  gallon,  for  example)  may  be  con- 
centrated by  evaporation  to  about 
half  a pint,  and  then  submitted  to 
the  action  of  the  test. 

A D U LT  E R AT  I O N of\s  I N E,«//fi 
method  of  detecting  it.  On  this  head, 
Mr.  Acenm  says,  in  his  excellent 
work  on  culinary  poisons,  that  “ it  is 
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sufficiently  obvious,  that  few  of  those 
commodities  which  are  the  subjects 
of  commerce,  and  which  may  he  said 
to  form  a part  of  domestic  economy, 
are  adulterated  to  a greater  extent 
than  w'ine.  All  persons  moderately 
conversant  with  the  subject,  are  aware 
that  a portion  of  alum  is  added  to 
young  and  meagre  red  wines,  for  the 
purpose  of  brightening  their  colour  ; 
that  Brazil  woud,  or  the  husks  of  elder- 
berries and  bilberries,  imported  from 
Germany  under  the  fallacious  name 
of  berry  dye,  are  employed  to  impart 
a deep  rich  purple  tint  to  led  port 
of  a pale  faint  colour  ; that  gypsum 
is  used  to  render  cloudy-white  white 
wines  transparent ; that  an  additional 
astringency  is  imparted  to  immature 
red  wines,  by  means  of  ualcwood  and 
saw-dust  (which,  for  this  purpose,  is 
chiefly  supplied  by  the  ship-builders, 
and  forms  a regular  article  of  com- 
merce of  the  brewer’s  druggists),  and 
the  husks  of  lilberts;  and  that  a 
mixture  of  spoiled  foreign  and  home- 
made wines  is  converted  into  the 
wretched  compound  frequently  sold 
by  the  name  of  genuine  old  port. 

Various  expedients  are  resorted 
to  for  the  purpose  of  communicating 
particular  flavours  to  insipid  wines. 
'J’hus,  a nutty  flavour  is  produced 
by  bitmr  almonds;  fictitious  port 
wine  IS  flav’^oured  with  • a tincture 
drawn  from  the  sc;  ds  of  raisins  ; and 
the  ingredients  employed  to  form  the 
bouquet  of  high-flavoured  wines,  are 
sweet-brier,  orris-root,  clary,  cherry- 
laurel  water,  and  elder  flowers. 

The  most  dangerous  adulteration 
of  wine  is  by  some  preparation  of 
lead,  which  possesses  the  property 
of  stopping  the  progress  of  acescence 
of  wine,  and  also  of  rendering  white 
w'ines,  when  muddy,  transparent. 
Wine  merchants  persuade  them- 
selves, that  the  minute  quantity  of 
lead  employed  for  that  purpose  is 
perfectly  harmless,  and  that  no  atom 
of  lead  remains  in  the  wine.  Che- 
mical analysis  proves  the  contrary  ; 


and  the  practice  of  clarifying  spoih.  il 
white  wines  by  means  of  lead,  must 
be  pronounced  as  highly  deleterious. 

A ready  re-agent  for  detecting  the 
presence  of  lead,  or  any  other  dele- 
terious metal  in  wine,  is  known  by 
the  name  of  the  wine  test.  It  consists 
of  water,  saturated  with  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  gas,  acidulated  with  muri- 
atic acid.  By  adding  one  part  of  it 
to  two  of  wine,  or  any  other  liquid 
suspected  to  contain  lead,  a dark 
coloured  or  black  precipitate  wdll  fall 
down,  which  does  not  disappear  by 
an  addition  of  muriatic  acid:  and  this 
precipitate,  dried  and  fused  before 
the  blow-pipe  on  a piece  of  charcoal, 
yields  a globule  of  metallic  lead. 
This  test  does  not  precipitate  iron  ; 
the  muriatic  acid  retains  iron  in  solu- 
tion when  combined  with  sulphuret- 
ted hydrogen,  and  any  acid  in  the 
wine  has  no  effect  in  precipitating  any 
of  the  sulphur  of  the  test  liquor.  Or 
a still  more  efficacious  method  is,  to 
pass  a current  of  sulphuretted  hy- 
drogen gas  through  the  wine,  having 
previously  acid"lated  it  with  muriatic 
acid. 

The  wine  test  sometimes  employed, 
is  -prepared  in  the  following  man- 
ner:— Mix  equal  parts  of  finely  pow- 
dered sulphur,  and  of  slacked  quick- 
lime, and  expose  it  to  a red  heat  for 
twenty  minutes  ; to  thirty-six  grains 
of  this  sulphate  of  lime,  add  twenty- 
six  grains  of  super-tartrate  of  polas- 
sa;  put  the  mixture  into  an  ounce 
bottle,  and  fill  up  the  bottle  with 
water  that  has  been  previously  boiled 
and  suffered  to  cool.  I'he  liquor, 
after  having  been  repeatedly  shaken, 
and  allowed  to  become  clear,  by  the 
subsidence  of  the  undissolved  matter, 
may  then  be  poured  into  another 
phial,  into  which  about  twenty  drops 
of  muriatic  acid  have  been  previous- 
ly put:  it  is  then  ready  for  use.  Tins 
test,  when  mingled  with  wine  con- 
taining lead  or  coppci,  turns  the  wine 
of  a dark  brown  or  black  colour. 
But  the  mere  application  of  sulpluir- 
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etteil  hj’ilrogcn  gas  to  wine,  acidulat- 
ed by  muriaticacid,  is  a far  more  pre- 
ferable modeofdetecting  lead  in  wine. 

AFFID.-Wi'l',  is  an  oath  in  vvrit- 
ing,  sworn  before  some  person  le- 
gally authorised  to  administer  the 
same:  tlie  true  place  of  abode  and 
addition  of  the  person  making  such 
alhdavit  are  to  be  inserted  therein. 
It  should  set  forth  the  matter  of  fact 
only,  and  not  the  merits  of  the  cause 
of  wiiich  tlie  court  is  to  judge:  it 
must  also  set  forth  the  matter  posi- 
tively, and  all  material  circumstances 
attending  it ; and  be  absolute,  and  not 
couched  in  words  of  reference,  except 
in  the  case  of  assignees,  executors, 
&'c.  who  may  swear  to  their  belief  of 
the  matter.  Affidavits  in  the  courts 
of  Westminster  may  be  taken  before 
commissioners  appointed  by  the  lord 
chief  justice,  or  other  judges  ; or, 
during  the  circuit,  before  the  judge  of 
assize;  and  the  fee  for  such  affidavit 
is  one  shilling. 

The  affidavits  sworn  before  magis- 
trates chiefly  relate  to  the  private 
affairs  of  the  individual,  such  as 
widow's  pensions,  officer’s  half-pay, 
cases  of  bastardy,  and  the  like.  No 
fee  is  due  to  the  magistrate  for  swear- 


ing such  affidavits  ; althougli,  if  they 
be  sworn  before  any  of  the  sitting 
magistrates  at  any  of  the  police 
offices,  the  fee  of  one  shilling  is  de- 
manded by  the  clerk. 

In  the  courts  of  erjuity  all  tlie  pro- 
ceedings are  established  and  con- 
firme<!  by  affidavit,  as  personal  exa- 
minations are  not  allowed. 

In  cases  of  debt,  the  affidavit  is 
sworn,  if  in  the  Common  Pleas,  at  the 
Filacer’s  office  in  the  Temple  ; and  if 
in  the  King’s  Bench,  before  the  pro- 
per officer  appointed  by  the  court,  at 
the  office  in  the  Temple.  No  wn-it  to 
hold  a defendant  to  bail  can  be  issued 
from  either  court,  wit  hout  the  affida- 
vit of  debt  being  first  regularly  sworn 
and  attested. 

A person  swearing  to  a false  affi- 
davit commits  an  indictable  offence, 
and  may  be  criminally  prosecuted  at 
the  sessions;  or  an  action  may  be 
brought  against  him  in  any  of  the 
courts  of  record  at  Westminster,  to 
recover  the  damages  occasioned  by 
the  act  of  perjury. 

AFFINITY. — Prohibited  degrees 
of  consanguinity  or  relationship  by 
blood,  as  well  as  affinity  or  relation- 
ship by  marriage,  on  the  man’s  part. 


"Cons.nn. — 1. 
.Affinity — 2. 
Affinity — 3. 
Consan. — 4. 
Consan. — 5. 
.Affinity — 6. 
Affinity — 7. 
Affinity — 8. 
Affinity — 9. 
, Consan. — 10. 
Affinity  —11. 
.Affinity — 1 2. 
Affinity  — 1 3. 
.Affinity  — 14. 
Affinity — 1 5. 
Consan. — 16. 
Affinity — 1 7. 
Affinity — 18. 
• Consan. — 19. 
, Consan. — 20. 


Grandmother , 

Grandfather’s  wife (Second  degree  m the 

Wife’s  grandmother j ascending  right  line. 

Father’s  sister 

Mother’s  sister ) „ , , 

Father’s  brother’s  wife (Second  degree  in  the 

Mother’s  brother’s  wife f f^^ending  collateral 

AVife’s  father’s  sister i 

Wife’s  mother’s  sister 

sL°pmo^her!]!!!;;!!;;;!:;;V 

Wife’s  mother ) ascending  right  line. 

wlfb^  daughter  .■  ;.■;■.!!  ’.  ■.  ; *.  ‘Me- 
son’s wife ) scending  right  line. 

Sister A First  degree  in  the  de- 

Wifes  sister > scending  collateral 

Brother’s  wife J line. 

Son’s  daughter | Second  degree  in  tlie 

Daughter’s  daughter j descending  right  line. 
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Affinity — PA.  Son’s  son’s  wife 

Affinity— 22.  Daughter’s  son’s  wife (Second  degree  in 

Affinity— 23.  Wife’s  son’s  daughter C descendin-r  right 

Affinity— 24.  Wife’s  daughter’s  daughter  ...  ^ ° 

' Consan. — 25.  Brotlier’s  daughter 

Consaii. — 26.  Sister’s  daughter ) 

Affinity — 27.  Brother’s  son’s  wife ( degree  in  tlie 

Affinity — 28.  Sister’s  son’s  wife ( descending  collateral 

Affinity — 29.  Wife’s  brother’s  daughter  ....  j 
,,  . Affinity — 30.  Wife’s  daughter’s  sister ^ 

Prohibited  degrees  of  consanguin-  as  of  affinity',  or  relationship  by  mar- 
itv,  or  relationship  by  blood,  as  well  riage,  on  tlie  woman’s  part. 

f Consan. — 1.  Grandfather 

Affinity—  2 Grandmother’s  husband > 

" 'me. 


U 


C3 


O 

C 


i 


First  degree  in  the  as- 
cending right  line. 


B 

cfl 

s 

o 

& 


Second  degree  in 

Affinity — 3.  Husband’s  grandfather ^ ascending  right 

Consan. — 4 Father’s  brother A Second  degree  in  the 

Consan. — 5.  Mother’s  brother V ascending  collateral 

Affinity — 6.  Father’s  sister’s  husband j line. 

Affinity — 7.  Mother’s  sister’s  husband  . . . .^ 

Affinity — 8.  Husband’s  father’s  brother. .. . J 
Affinity — 9.  Husband’s  mother’s  brother  ..  f Fi 

Consan. — 10.  Father 

Affinity  — 11.  Stepfather 

Affinity  — 12.  Husband’s  father 

Consan. — 13.  Son 

Affinity  — 14.  Husband’s  son 

Affinity — 15.  Daughter’s  husband f First  degree  in  the  de- 

Consan. — 16.  Brother  (''scending  right  line. 

Affinity  — 17.  Husband’s  brother 

Affinity — 18.  Sister’s  husband 

Consan. — 19.  Son’s  son 

Consan. — 20.  Daughter’s  son 

Affinity — 21.  Son’s  daughter’s  husband 
Affinity — 22.  Daughter’s  daughter’s  husband 
Affinity — 23.  Husband’s  son’s  son  ..... 

Husband’s  daughter’s  son, 

Brother’s  son 

Sister’s  son 


Affinity  — 24. 
Consan. — 25. 
Consan. — 26. 
Affinity — 27. 
Affinity — 28. 
Affinity — 29. 


{First  degree  in  the  de- 
scending collateral 
line. 


Brother’s  daughter’s  husband 
Sister’s  daughter’s  husband  .. 
Husband’s  brother’s  son 


(Second  degree  in 
t descending  right 

Second  decree  in 


the 

ine. 


The  husband  and  wife  being  but 
one  flesh,  he  who  is  related  to  one  by 
consanguinity,  is  related  to  the  other 
by  affinity,  in  the  same  degree.  Mar- 
riages in  the  descending  or  ascending 
line,  that  is,  of  children  with  their 
father,  grandfather,  mother,  grand- 
mother, and  so  upwards,  are  prohi- 
bited without  limit,  becau.se 


Affinity — 30.  Husband’s  sister’s  son line. 


^ the 

descending  collateral 


the  cause,  immediately  or  mediately, 
of  such  children’s  being;  and  it  is  di- 
rectly repugnant  to  the  order  of  their 
nature,  which  hath  assigned  several 
duties  and  offices  essential  to  each, 
that  would  thereby  be  inverted  and 
overthrown.  A parent  cannot  obey 
his  child,  and  therefore  it  is  unnatural 
that  a parent  should  be  wife  to  a child. 
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Furthcr,  such  absolute  prohibitions 
are  necessary,  to  prevent  the  incon- 
gruity, absurdity,  and  monstrous 
enormity  of  the  relations  to  be  begot- 
*en: — the  son  or  daughter,  for  in- 
stance, born  of  the  mother  and  be- 
gotten by  the  son,  cpnsidered  as  born 
of  the  mother,  would  be  a brother  or 
sister  to  the  father,  but  as  begotten 
by  him  would  be  a son  ®r  daughter. 
It  is  certain,  however,  that  civilians 
" ave  not  been  much  employed  in  an- 
nulling incestuous  marriages,  con- 
tracted between  men  and  their  grand- 
mothers, or  their  grandfathers’  wives, 
—or  between  women  and  their 
grandfathers  ; but  an  alliance  not 
very  remote  from  such  a one,  hap- 
pened by  a man  marrying  the  wife 
of  his  great  uncle,  which  was  de- 
lared  not  to  be  within  the  levitical 
degrees.  The  question  whether  a 
man  can  marry  his  wife’s  sister  is 
not  finally  determined. 

AGGYZINAS  Fanchoiinettes. — 
Put  into  a stewpan  four  ounces  ot 
ugar,  three  ounces  of  flour,  three 
yolks  of  eggs,  a little  green  citron, 
and  three  ounces  of  beaten  almonds; 
add  about  a pint  of  milk,  and  put 
them  all  on  the  fire  till  they  come 
to  a cream:  make  some  puft' paste, 
which  must  be  rolled  out  thin;  then 
take  a paste  cutter,  and  cut  it  into 
the  size  of  crown-pieces,  which  must 
be  put  into  moulds  of  the  same  size. 
The  cream  must  then  be  put  in,  and 
the  whole  put  into  a brisk  oven  : 
when  it  is  about  tliree-fourths  done, 
take  it  out,  dust  with  sugar,  and  then 
replace  it  in  the  oven  to  take  a fine 
colour. 

AGREE.MENT^^or  the  lease  oj a 
^ruse. 

Memorandum  made  this 
uay  ol  in  the  year 

between  A.  B.  ol 

and  C.  D.  ot  as  fol- 
lows : The  said  A.  B.  doth  hereby 

agree,  with  all  convenient  speed,  to 
execute  unto  the  said  C.  I).  a lease  of 
all  that  me.ssiiage  late  in  the  posses-* 


—A  G R 

sion  of  E.  F.  situate  No.  in 
street,  in  the  parish  of  , to 

hold  to  him,  the  said  C.  D.  his  heirs 
, or  assigns,  from  Midsummer-day 
next  ensuing,  for  the  term  of  seven 
years,  at  the  yearly  rent  of 
to  be  paid  quarterly;  .vhich lease  shall 
contain  all  reasonable  and  usual  co- 
venants, and  particularly  that  the  said 
A.  B.  will  \Jiere  state  what  is  to  be  done 
by  the  landlord~\ : and,  likewise,  the 
said  C.  D,  will  [here  insert  what  is  to 
be  done  by  the  tenant^,  during  the  said 
term.  In  consideration  whereof  the 
said  C.  D.  doth  hereby  agree  to  ac- 
cept such  lease,  and  to  execute  a 
counterpart  thereof,  when  tendered 
to  him  for  that  purpose.  A.  B. 

Witness,  G.  M.  C.  D. 

This  agreement  will  hold  good 
instead  of  a lease  if  the  parties  be  so 
inclined ; but  if  a real  deed,  con 
taining  all  the  usual  covenants,  be 
intended,  it  is  advisable  to  employ  a 
person  properly  qualified.  , Every 
agreement  requires  a stamp. 

AGREEMENTybr  letting  a house 
by  the  year. 

Memorandmn  made  this 
day  ot  ,18  , between 

A.  B.  of  and  C.  D.  of 

as  follows  : The  said 

A.  B.  doth  hereby  let  unto  the  said 
C.  D.  a dwelling  house.  No. 

street,  Westminster,  for  the 
term  of  one  year  certain,  and  so  on 
from  year  to  year  until  half  a year’s 
notice  to  quit  be  given  by  either 
party,  and  until  the  said  notice  shall 
be  expired,  at  the  yearly  rent  of 
pounds,  payable  quarterly, 
to  commence  at  Lady-day  next. 
The  said  A.  B.  doth  agree  also  to  pay 
the  land-tax,  and  to  keep  the  said 
house  in  all  necessary  repairs,  so  long 
as  the  said  C.  D.  shall  continue  there- 
in. And  the  said  C.  D.  doth  agree 
to  take  the  said  house  of  the  said  A 

B.  for  the  said  term  and  rent,  and  pay 
all  taxes,  excepting  land-tax,  until 
the  expiration  of  h'»lf  a year's  notice 
as  af’nreHaid. 
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Witness  our  hands,  the  day  and 
year  above  written,  A.  R. 

C.  D. 

AGRIMONY,  see  Plate  1.  This 
plant  rises  to  two  or  three  feet  in 
height.  The  flowers  are  yellow,  on 
long  spikes.  It  is  common  in  field.s 
and  hedges,  and  shady  places,  in 
England;  and  flowers  in  June  and 
Jidy.  It  is  a mild  astringent  and 
corroborant,  and  is  therefore  given 
for  a lax  tone  of  the  bowcds  and 
solids.  For  cutaneous  diseases  it  has 
obtained  much  reputation.  It  is 
given  in  the  form  of  tea  twice  a 
day. 

AGUE  («  remedij  fur  the). — The 
white  of  an  egg  beat  up  in  a pint  ot 
white  wine  vinegar,  and  taken  when 
the  trembling  is  expected  to  come  on, 
operates  strongly  upon  the  patient, 
and  has  seldom  or  never  failed  to 
make  a complete  cure.  - Or  during 
the  shaking  fits,  drink  plenty  of  warm 
gruel,  and  afterwards  take  some  pow- 
der of  bark,  steeped  in  red  wine. — Or 
take  thirty  grains  of  snake-root,  forty 
ofwormvvooil,  half  an  ounce  of  Je- 
suits’ bark  powdered,  and  half  a pint 
of  port  wine  ; put  the  whole  into  a 
bottle,  and  shake  it  well  together ; 
divide  it  into  four  equal  quantitie--, 
and  take  it  the  first  in  the  morning 
and  the  last  at  night,  when  the  fit  is 
over.  The  dose  should  be  often  re- 
peated, to  prevent  a return  of  the 
complaint.  Or  when  the  fit  is  on, 
take  an  egg  beaten  up  in  a glass  of 
brandy,  and  go  to  bed  immediately. 

A L A B AST  E R . prepared  for  clean- 
ing  gold  and  silver  luce. — Put  into  an 
earthen  pipkin  some  finely  pounded 
and  sifted  alabaster  ; set  it  on  a cha- 
fing dish  of  coal,  or  over  a stove,  and 
let  it  boil  for  some  time,  but  stirring 
it  frequently  with  a stick.  On  its 
beginning  to  boil  it  will  be  very 
heavy ; but  when  boiled  enough,  it 
will,  on  stirring,  be  found  very  light. 

It  must  then  be  taken  off  tlie  fire, 
being  sufficiently  prepared.  Lay  the 
gold  or  silver  lace  on  a piece  of  flan- 
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nel,  and  strew  the  powder  over  the 
lace ; beat  it  well  in  with  a hard 
clothes’  brush,  and  when  this  seems 
enough  done,  dust  away  the  powder 
with  a clean  soft  brush.  Calcined 
hartshorn  is  also  recommended,  for 
cleaning  silver  trimmings. 

ALE  (see  Brewing). 

ALE  AND  BEER  MEASURE. 
2 pints  make  1 quart. 

4 quarts  1 gallon. 

8 galls.  1 firkin  of  ale  ) . , , 

9 galls.  1 firkin  of  beer  ^ ondon. 

2 firkins  1 kilderkin. 

2 kilderkins  1 barrel. 

3 kilderkins  1 hogshead. 

3 barrels  1 butt. 

ALE,  Welsh  (to  brew).  Take  3 
quarters  of  the  best  pale  malt,  25 
lbs.  of  hops,  7 lbs.  of  sugar,  and  | 
lb.  grains  of  paradise.  'I'urn  on  the 
first  liquor  at  178°.  Mash  for  an 
hour  and  a half,  and  stand  tw’o  hours. 
Turn  on  second  liquor  at  190°,  and 
stand  two  hours.  Boil  an  hour  and 
a half,  and  put  in  the  sugar  just 
before  turning  into  the  coolers.  Pitch 
tlie  tun  at  62°,  and  put  in  the  li- 
quorice root.  Cleanse' at  80°,  using 
salt  and  flour. 

After  the  second  mash,  turn  on 
for  table  beer  at  150".  Mash  three 
quarters  of  an  hour,  and  stand  two 
hours. 

ALE,  Burton.  Of  this  strong 
ale,  only  a barrel  and  a half  are  drawn 
from  a quarter,  at  180°  for  the  firs 
mash,  and  190°  for  the  second,  fol- 
lowed by  a gyle  of  table  beer.  It  is 
tunned  at  58°,  and  cleansed  at  72°. 
The  Burton  brewers  use  the  finest 
pale  malt,  and  grind  it  a day  or  two 
before  being  used.  They  employ 
Kentish  hops,  from  six  to  eight 
pounds  per  quarter. 

ALE,  Ringwood.  This  brewing 
produces  two  barrels  and  a half  from 
the  quarter.  The  best  pale  malt  and 
pocket  hops  are  used,  at  the  rate  of  6 
pounds  to  the  quartet.  Turnon  first 
mash  at  180°,  and  second  mash  at 
190°.  Bitch  the  tun  at  60°,  and 
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cleanse  at  So”.  Mash  successively 
one  hour,  and  three  quarters  of  an 
hour,  standing  an  hour  and  a half, 
and  two  hours.  Add  in  the  tun  two 
pounds  of  yeast  for  every  barrel,  and 
coat  with  salt  and  flour  after  the  first 
skimming. 

After  the  second  mash,  turn  on  for 
table  beer,  at  150". 

ALE,  Nottingliam. — Tlie  first 
copperful  of  boiling  water  is  to  be 
put  into  the  mash-tub,  tliere  to  lie  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  till  the  steam  is 
far  spent ; or,  as  soon  as  the  hot  water 
IS  put  in,  throw  info  it  a pail  or  two 
of  cold  water,  which  will  bring  it  at 
once  to  a proper  temperature  ; then 
let  three  bushels  of  malt  run  leisurely 
imo  it,  and  stir  or  mash  all  the  while, 
but  no  more  than  just  to  keep  the 
malt  from  clotting  or  balling ; when 
that  is  done,  put  one  bushel  of  dry 
malt  at  the  top,  and  K t it  stand  co- 
vered two  hours,  or  till  the  next  cap- 
perful of  water  is  boiled,  then  lade 
over  the  malt,  three  hind-’nowlsful 
at  a time.  These  run  off  at  the  cock 
or  tap  by  a very  small  stream  before 
more  is  put  on,  which  again  must  be 
returned  into  the  mash-tub  till  it 
comes  off  exceedingly  fine-  This 
slow  way  takes  sixteen  hours  in 
brewing  four  bushels  of  male.  Be- 
tween the  ladings  put  cold  water  into 
the  copper  to  boil,  while  the  other  is 
running  off;  by  this  means  the  copper 
is  kept  up  nearly  full,  and  the  cock 
is  kept  running  to  the  end  of  the 
brewing.  Only  twenty-one  gallons 
must  be  saved  of  the  first  wort,  which 
is  reserved  in  a tub,  wherein  four 
ounces  of  hops  are  put,  and  then  it 
is  to  be  set  by. 

For  the  second  wort  there  are 
twenty  gallons  of  water  in  the  copper 
boiling,  which  must  be  laded  over  in 
tlie  same  manner  as  the  former,  but 
no  cold  water  need  be  mixed.  When 
half  of  this  is  run  out  into  a tub,  it 
must  be  directly  put  into  the  copper 
with  half  of  the  first  wort,  strained 
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through  the  brewing-sieve  as  it  lies 
on  a small  loose  wooden  frame  over 
the  copper,  in  order  to  keep  those 
hops  that  were  first  put  in  to  pre- 
serve it,  which  is  to  make  the  first 
copper  twenty-one  gallons.  Then, 
upon  its  beginning  to  boil,  put  in  a 
pound  of  hops  in  one  or  two  canvass 
bags,  somewhat  larger  tlian  will  just 
contain  the  hops,  that  an  allowance 
may  be  given  for  tlieir  swcdl  ; this 
boil  very  briskly  for  half  an  h )ur, 
when  take  tlie  hops  out,  and  con- 
tinue boiling  the  wort  by  itself  till  it 
breaks  into  particles  a little  ragged  ; 
it  is  then  done,  aiad  must  be  dis- 
persed into  the  cooling  tubs  very 
shallow.  Put  the  remainder  of  the 
first  and  second  wort  together,  and 
boil  it  in  the  same  manner,  and  with 
the  same  quantity  of  fresh  hops,  as 
the  first. 

By  tliis  method  of  breiving,  ale 
may  be  made  as  strong  or  as  small  as 
is  thought  fit,  and  so  may  the  small 
bvser  tliat  comes  after. 

ALE,  Dorchester — Boil  the  wa- 
ter, and  let  it  stand  till  the  face  can 
be  seen  in  it;  then  put  the  malt  in 
it  by  degrees,  and  stir  it ; let  it  stand 
two  hours ; then  turn  on  the  proper 
complement.  Boil  the  wort  and  hops 
thirty  minutes;  cool  it  as  soon  as 
possible,  stirring  it  so  that  the  bot- 
toms may  be  mingled ; then  set  it 
in  the  gyle-tun,  until  it  gathers  a 
head,  which  must  be  skimmed  off; 
then  put  in  the  yeast,  and  work  it 
till  the  head  falls;  then  cleanse  it, 
keeping  the  cask  filled  up  so  long 
as  it  will  work. 

The  malts  used  are  l-3d  pale  and 
2-.3ds  ambei-,  with  6 or  7 lbs.  of  ho;- 
to  the  quarter.  By  the  thermoiiu  t.  i , 
the  heat  of  the  first  liquor  is  170°, 
and  of  the  second  180°,  and  tlie  pro- 
duce is  2 barrels  per  quarter. 

ALE,  Essex.  Procure  two  mashing 
tubs,  one  that  will  mash  4 bushels, 
and  the  other  2,  and  a copper  that 
holds  half  a hogshead.  I'he  water, 
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when  boiled,  is  put  into  the  largest 
tub,  and  a pail  of'  cold  water  imme- 
diately on  that:  then  put  the  malt  in 
by  a hand-bowlful  at  a time,  stirring 
it  all  the  while,  and  so  on  in  a greater 
quantity  by  degrees  (for  the  danger 
of  balling  is  mostly  at  first)  ; till  at 
last  half  a bushel  of  dry  malt  is  left 
for  a top-cover : thus  let  it  stand 
three  hours.  In  the  mean  while, 
another  copper  of  water  is  directly 
heated,  and  put,  as  before,  into  the 
other  mash-tub,  for  mashing  2 bush- 
els of  malt,  which  stands  that  time. 
Then,  after  the  wort  of  the  four  bush- 
els is  run  off,  let  that  also,  of  the  two 
bushels  spend,  and  lade  it  over  the 
four  bushels,  the  cock  running  all 
the  while,  and  it  will  make  in  all  a 
copper  and  a half  of  wort,  which  is 
boiled  at  twice  ; that  is,  when  the  first 
copper  is  boiled  an  hour,  or  till  it 
breaks  into  large  flakes,  then  take 
half  out,  and  put  the  remaining  raw 
wort  to  it,  and  boil  it  about  half  an 
hour,  till  it  is  broke.  Now,  w’hile  the 
two  worts  are  running  oft,  a copper 
of  water  almost  scalding  hot  is  made 
ready,  and  put  over  the  goods  or 
grains  of  both  tubs ; after  an  hour’s 
standing,  the  cock  is  turned,  and 
this  second  wort  is  boiled  away,  and 
put  over  the  grains  of  both  tubs  to 
stand  an  hour ; when  off,  it  is  put 
into  the  copper  and  boiled  again,  and 
then  serves  hot,  instead  of  the  first 
water,  for  mashing  four  bushels  of 
fresh  malt : after  it  has  again  lain 
three  hours,  and  is  spent  off,  it  is 
boiled;  but  while  in  the  mash-tub, 
a copper  of  water  is  heated  to  put 
over  the  goods  or  grains,  which 
stands  an  hour,  and  is  then  boiled 
for  small-beer.  And  thus  may  be 
brewed  10  bushels  of  malt  with  two 
pounds  and  a half  of  hops  for  the 
whole. 

ALE,  Barnstaple. — Boil  the  wa- 
ter, then  throw  two  pails  of  cold  into 
the  mash  tun,  and  afterwards  the 
boiling  water;  then  immediately  <)ur 


in  the  malt,  half  a bushel  at  a time, 
After  stirring  it  till  all  is  soaked,  cap 
it  with  malt  or  bran,  and  cover  it 
close  to  stand  three  hours,  then  see 
if  the  mash  is  sunk  in  the  middle, 
which  it  will  sometimes  do,  and 
when  it  does,  it  shows  the  strength, 
and  must  be  filled  level  with  boiling 
water,  to  stand  half  an  hour  after, 
when  it  is  to  be  run  off  in  a goose- 
quill  stream,  which  is  to  be  returned 
upon  the  grains  again,  by  a bowl  or 
pailful  at  a time,  as  far  back  as  pos- 
sible from  the  cock  ; for  then  the 
liquor  strains  through  the  body  of  the 
grains,  and  at  last  comes  very  fine. 
Otherwise  the  thick  parts  are  forced 
down  to  the  cock.  This  is  called 
doubling:  continue  to  do  so  for  half 
an  hour,  then  stop,  and  let  it  stand 
half  an  hour  longer  in  winter,  but 
not  in  summer.  Then  rub  four 
pounds  of  hops  very  fine  into  the 
sieve,  for  the  wort  to  run  off : do  not 
draw  it  off  too  near  before  ladino" 
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over  more  boiling  water  out  of  the 
copper.  This  is  to  be  continued  till 
the  whole  quantity  of  ale  wort  is 
obtained,  which,  with  all  the  hops,  is 
to  be  boiled  till  the  liquor  breaks  or 
curdles.  Now  empty  all  into  large 
earthen  long  pans  or  coolers.  This 
work,  when  cold,  with  the  same  hops 
altogether,  thus:  put  a little  yeast 
(as  little  as  possible),  and  that  not 
a day  old,  to  a quantity,  and  mix 
that  with  all  the  rest,  to  work  twelve 
or  fourteen  hours,  and  then  strain 
it  directly  into  the  barrel,  where 
keep  filling  it  until  it  has  done  work- 
ing. 

ALE,  Edinburgh.  — Adopt  the 
best  pale  malt. 

1st.  Mash  two  barrels  per  quarter, 
at  183“  (170);  mash  three  quarters 
of  an  hour;  let  it  stand  one  hour, 
and  allow  half  an  hour  to  run  off  the 
wort. 

2d.  Mash  one  b''rrel  per  quarter 
at  190°  (183);  n.„sh  three  quar- 
ters of  an  hour  J let  it  stand  three 
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quarters  of  an  hour,  and  tap  as  be- 
fore. 

3d.  Mash  one  barrel  per  quarter 
‘ at  160°;  mash  half  an  hour;  let  it 
stand  half  an  hour,  and  tap  as  before. 

The  first  and  second  wort  may  be 
mixed  together,  boiling  them  about 
an  hour  or  an  hour  and  a quarter, 
with  a quantity  of  hops  proportioned 
to  the  time  the  beer  is  intended  to 
be  kept. 

The  two  first  may  be  mixed  at  the 
heat  of  60®  or  65°  in  the  gyle-tun  ; 
and  the  second  should  be  fermented 
separately,  for  small  beer. 

ALE,  Windsor. — Take  5 quarters 
of  the  best  pale  malt,  ^ cwt.  of  hops, 
8 lbs.  of  honey,  1 lb.  of  coriander 
seed,  I lb.  of  grains  of  paradise,  | 
lb.  of  orange  peel,  and  2|  lbs.  of 
ground  liquorice  root.  The  hops 
should  be  of  the  best  kind,  and 
soaked  all  night  in  cold  liquor.  Turn 
on  at  180°;  mash  thoroughly  an 
hour  and  a quarter,  and  stand  an 
hour.  Boil  one  hour. 

Turn  on  second  liquor  at  195°, 
and  stand  three  quarters  of  an  hour. 
Boil  three  hours. 

Turn  on  third  liquor  at  165°; 
mash  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  and 
stand  the  same.  Pitch  the  tun  at 
60°  and  cleanse  at  80°,  on  the  third 
day.  Skim  as  soon  as  a close  yeasty 
head  appears,  until  no  yeast  arises. 
Half  a pound  of  hops  per  quarter 
should  be  roused  in,  and  the  whole 
left  to  settle.  Also  rouse  in  six 
ounces  of  salt,  half  a pound  of 
flour,  six  ounces  of  ground  ginger, 
and  six  ounces  of  ground  carraway 
'eed. 

The  drugs  above-mentioned  are 
•orbidden,  under  the  penalty  of  two 
hundred  pounds,  and  the  forfeiture 
of  all  utensils ; but  of  course  pri- 
vate families  are  at  liberty  to  use 
whatever  they  please.  Nothing  but 
malt  and  hops  are  permitted  to  pub- 
lic brewers,  except  the  colouring 
extract,  and  druggists  who  sell  to 


brewers  are  subject  to  a penalty  of 
five  hundred  pounds. 

Windsor  ale  yields  about  2^  bar- 
rels to  the  quarter. 

ALE,  Yorkshire  oat.  Grind  a 
quart  of  oat  milk,  made  with  the 
white  sort,  and  dried  with  coke,  and 
mash  with  forty-four  gallons  of  cold 
soft  water ; let  it  stand  twelve  hours, 
then  allow  it  to  spend  in  a fine  small 
stream,  and  put  two  pounds  of  fine 
pale  hops,  well  rubbed  between  the 
hands,  into  it;  let  it  infuse,  cold,  for 
three  hours,  then  strain  and  tun  it; 
put  yeast  to  it,  and  it  will  work  brisk- 
ly for  about  two  days ; then  stop  it 
up,  and  in  ten  days  it  will  be  fit  to 
bottle.  It  drinks  very  smooth,  brisk, 
and  pleasant,  and  looks  like  white 
wine,  but  will  not  keep. 

ALE,  to  hrew,  on  a small  scale. 
Put  a handful  of  malt  into  a tea- 
kettle, and  fill  it  with  water,  rather 
under  boiling  heat : when  it  has  stood 
some  time,  pour  it  off  and  fill  it  up 
again,  but  with  boiling  water.  Con- 
tinue pouring  it  off  and  filling  it  up 
till  the  malt  is  tasteless,  then  boil  the 
liquor  with  a few  hops  in  it,  and 
when  lukewarm  add  a little  yeast,  to 
ferment  it.  One  pint  of  malt,  and 
four  ounces  of  hops  will  produce 
ten  quarts  of  ale  much  better  than 
porter. 

ALE  POSSET,  {to  make).  Put 
a little  white  bread  in  a pint  of  good 
milk  ; set  it  over  the  fire;  then  warm 
a little  more  than  a pint  of  good  ale, 
with  nutmeg  and  sugar  to  your  taste  ; 
then  put  it  in  a bowl.  When  the  milk 
boils,  pour  it  upon  the  ale ; let  it 
stand  a few  minutes  to  clear,  and  the 
curd  will  rise  to  the  top ; then  serve  it, 

ALE,  {to  mull).  Take  a pint  o'' 
good  strong  ale,  put  it  into  a sauce- 
pan, with  three  or  four  cloves,  nut- 
meg, and  sugar,  according  to  your 
taste ; set  it  over  the  fire ; when  it 
boils,  take  it  off  to  cool,  beat  theyolks 
of  four  eggs  very  well,  and  mix 
them  with  a little  cold  ale;  then  put 
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it  to  year  warm  ale,  and  pour  it  in 
and  out  of  your  pan  several  times; 
then  set  it  over  a slow  fire,  and  heat 
a little ; then  take  it  off  again,  and 
lieat  it  two  or  three  times,  till  it  is 
quite  hot;  then  serve  it  up  with  dry 
toast. 

ALEGAR  {to  make).  Take  some 
good  sweet-wort  before  it  is  hopped  ; 
put  it  into  a jar,  add  a little  yeast 
when  it  becomes  milk-warm,  and 
cover  it  over.  In  three  or  four  days 
it  will  have  done  fermenting  ; set  it 
in  the  sun,  and  it  will  be  fit  for  use 
in  three  or  four  months,  or  much 
sooner  if  it  be  fermented  with  sour 
yeast,  and  mixed  with  an  equal  quan- 
tity of  sour  ale. 

ALEXANDERS  Cto  cultivate). 
The  seeds  should  be  sown  as  soon  as 
they  are  ripe  upon  an  open  spot  ot 
ground.  In  the  spring,  tlie  plants 
should  be  hoed  out,  so  as  to  leave 
them  ten  inches  or  a foot  apart  each 
way.  During  the  following  summer, 
they  must  be  kept  clean  from  weeds, 
and  in  the  succeeding  February, 
blanched  like  celery  for  use. 

ALIENS,  are  persons  not  born 
within  the  dominions  of  the  crown  of 
England,  or  within  the  allegiance  or 
the  king;  but  from  this  rule  of  law 
must  be  excepted  the  children  of  the 
kings  of  England,  and  the  children 
of  British  ambassadors,  born  abroad. 
No  alien  can  be  a revenue  officer, 
or  hold  any  office  under  the  crown. 
The  issue  of  an  Englishwoman  by 
an  alien,  born  abroad,  is  an  alien. 

Aliens  can  have  no  heirs,  because 
they  have  not  in  them  any  inherit- 
able blood. 

All  persons  being  natural-born 
subjects,  may  inherit  as  heirs  to 
their  ancestors,  though  those  ances- 
tors were  aliens. 

If  an  Englishman  living  beyond 
the  sea,  marry  a wife  there,  and  have 
a child  by  her,  and  die,  this  child  is 
born  a denizen,  and  shall  be  heir  to 
him,  notwithstanding  the  wife  was 


an  alien.  Every  foreign  seaman  serv- 
ing on  board  an  English  ship  two 
years  in  time  of  war  is  naturalized. 

Aliens  not  departing  the  United 
Kingdom  when  ordered  by  procla- 
mation, may  be  committed  to  gaol ; 
and  such  aliens  returning,  may  be 
transported  for  life.  Aliens  disobey- 
ing orders,  to  be  imprisoned,  for  the 
first  offence,  one  month;  for  the  se- 
cond, two  months.  One  secretary 
of  state  or  the  lord-lieutenant,  or  his 
chief  secretary,  may  grant  warrants 
to  conduct  aliens  out  of  the  king- 
dom, not  obeying  proclamation. 
Masters  of  vessels  are  bound  to  give 
to  officers  of  customs  a declaration 
of  the  names  of  aliens  on  board. 
Aliens  shall  not  land  till  the  master 
of  the  vessel  has  made  the  declara- 
tion required,  and  permission  be  ob- 
tained, on  penalty  of  imprisonment ; 
and  masters  landing  aliens  contrary 
thereto  shall  forfeit  50/.  per  man, 
and  the  boats  used  in  landing  them. 
Aliens  arriving  and  departing  must 
make  a declaration  to  the  officer  of 
the  customs  of  their  name,  rank,  and 
business,  on  pain  of  conviction  be- 
fore a justice  to  be  imprisoned  for 
one  month. 

Housekeepers  must  require  aliens 
coming  to  lodge  to  produce  their  li- 
cence, and  send  a copy  to  the  next 
justice,  on  pain  of  10/.,  copies  of 
which  notices  shall  be  sent  weekly  in  , 
London,  to  an  appointed  office,  and 
elsewhere  quarterly,  to  the  clerk  of 
the  peace.  Penalties  exceeding  40/.  ' 

are  recoverable  in  the  supreme  courts,  l 
and  not  exceeding  100/.  before  any  j 
justice  in  a summary  way. 

ALIMONY  signifies  the  allow-  ^ 
ance  which  a married  woman  sues  j 
for  in  the  ecclesiastical  court,  and  is  | 
entitled  to  from  her  husband,  upon  | 
separation  from  him.  A wife  cannot  i 
sue  for  alimony  during  cohabitation  j j 
and,  although  they  be  separated,  yet,  » 
if  the  husband  maintains  her,  it  bars  ^ 
her  claim  to  alimony.  If  she  elope  k 
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from  her  husband,  the  law  will  not 
allow  her  alimony.  A wife  suing  for 
alimony  must  go  before  the  ordinary, 
and  exhibit  the  cause  whereby  she 
claims  her  alimony  ; and  it  becomes 
then  a matter  of  ecclesiastical  cog- 
nizance ; and  the  husband  is  cited, 
to  show  sufficient  reasons  why  he 
should  not  allow  the  alimony  prayed 
for.  If  the  husband  will  not  con- 
form to  the  sentence  pronounced 
against  him,  he  may  be  excommuni- 
cated. 

ALLSPICE,  tincture  of.  Steep 
three  ounces  of  allspice,  and  one 
ounce  of  fresh  lemon  peel  (cut  thin), 
in  a quart  of  brandy  or  proof  spii  it, 
for  ten  davs,  shaking  it  up  each  day. 

ALMOND  BISCUITS.  Pound 
a quarter  of  a pound  of  sweet  al- 
monds, dropping  in  a little  whites  of 
eggs  in  the  pounding,  to  hinder  the 
almonds  from  oiling;  add  three  quar- 
ters of  a pound  of  fine  sugar,  mixed 
with  whites  of  eggs,  beat  up  till  it 
comes  to  a good  malleable  paste ; 
bake  it  upon  paper,  made  in  what 
form  your  fancy  leads,  either  in  the 
oven  or  under  a brazen  pan  cover, 
with  a little  fire  over  : when  done  the 
uppermost  side,  glaze  the  under  side 
with  a rvhite  glaze,  and  finish  the 
glazed  side  uppermost. 

ALMONDS  bluiced  or  raised. 
Scald  a few  almonds,  and  pound  them 
to  about  half  as  fine  as  for  biscuits; 
beat  this  with  lemon  juice,  whites  of 
eggs,  and  powder  sugar,  and  drop 
the  composition  on  paper  in  the  big- 
ness of  almonds  ; dry  in  the  stove  or 
a rnil'l  oven, 

-Another  fa.diion  of  preparing  .sham 
almonds  is,  when  scalded,  to  cut  them 
intf>  small  fillets,  and  mix  them  with 
rasped  lemon  peel,  whites  of  eggs, 
sugar  sufficient  to  make  a pretty  firm 
paste,  roll  it  in  the  shape  of  almonds, 
and  finish  either  as  the  first  or  last; 
they  ought  to  be  picked  from  me  pa- 
per while  warm. 

ALMONDS  burnt,  dried 
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served.  They  are  done  with  sweet 
almonds  without  scalding;  rub  them 
well  in  a cloth  to  clean  them  proper- 
ly, and  put  them  into  a frying  pan, 
with  as  much  weight  of  sugar  and  a 
little  water  ; keep  them  on  the  fire, 
stirring  continually,  until  they  crackle 
and  fly  about,  and  the  sugar  begins 
to  colour.  Stir  them  about  gefitly 
to  gather  the  sugar,  and  leave  them 
in  the  pan  to  dry  about  two  hours, 
in  the  stove  or  any  moderate  heat, 

ALMONDS,  English fashion.  Mix 
almonds  and  filberts,  scalded,  in 
equal  quantities ; chop  half  of  the 
whole  very  fine,  and  of  the  rest  only 
cut  each  in  two  or  three  slices ; put 
the  whole  in  double  their  weight  of 
sugar,prepared  h la  grande  plume, wh\\ 
some  lerao.a  peel  rasped ; stir  the  al- 
monds very  well  in  the  sugar,  taking 
it  off  the  fire,  and  add  one  or  two 
whiles  of  egg.s:  pour  it  on  a paper 
large  enough  to  contain  the  whole, 
and  cut  it  for  use,  as  you  think  pro- 
per, when  baked  as  usual 

ALMOND  CAKE.  Take  half  a 
pound  of  flour,  half  a pound  of 
pounded  sweet  almonds,  and  five  or 
six  bitter  ones,  half  a pound  of  sugar, 
and  six  eggs;  work  all  well  together, 
form  it  into  a cake,  and  bake  it  on  a 
sheet  of  paper,  well  buttered  : when 
cold,  glaze  it  with  a white  sugar 
glaze. 

ALMOND  CAKES,  another  me- 
thod for  making.  Bake  it  in  a mould 
or  baking  hoop,  bruise  a pound  of 
sweet  almonds  very  fine,  and  one 
dozen  of  bitter  ditto,  adding  a little 
whites  of  eggs,  to  hinder  them  from 
oiling;  then  put  to  it  half  a pound  of 
fine  sugar  powder  by  degrees,  two 
whole  eggs,  and  lemon  peel,  finely 
chopped  or  rasped ; when  this  is 
properly  mixed,  add  eight  eggs,  the 
yolks  and  whites  first  beat  up  sepa- 
rately; stir  it,  and  mix  it  all  pro- 
perly; pour  it  into  the  mould,  to 
bake  about  an  hour,  serve  it  in  its 
I colour 
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ALMOND  CHEESECAKES.— 
Take  Haifa  pound  of  Jordan  almonds 
and  lay  them  in  cold  water  all  night, 
the  next  morning  blanch  them  into 
cold  w ater,  take  them  out,  and  dry 
them  in  a clean  cloth,  and  beat  them 
very  fine  in  a little  orangedower  wa- 
ter ; then  take  six  eggs,  leave  out  four 
whites,  beat  them  and  strain  them; 
then  half  a pound  cf  white  ‘=ngar,  with 
a little  beaten  mace  ; beat  them  well 
together  in  a marble  mortar ; take 
ten  ounces  of  good  fresh  butter,  and 
melt  it;  a little  grated  lemon  peel; 
and  put  them  in  the  mortar  with  the 
other  ingredients,  mix  all  well  to- 
gether and  fill  your  pattypans. 

Another  tcay.  Take  four  ounces  of 
almonds,  with  whichm.ixa  few  bitter 
ones,  and  blanch  and  pound  them 
with  a little  water ; beat  the  whites 
of  two  or  three  eggs  well,  to  which 
add  four  ounces  of  pounded  sugar, 
a spoonful  of  cream,  mix  them  all 
together,  and,  having  put  into  patty- 
pans, bake  for  about  twenty-five 
minutes. 

ALMOND  CHIPS,  broiled.  Gril- 
lage d' Aniandi  s.  Scald  the  almonds  in 
warm  water,  peel  them,  and  cut  them 
into  halves  or  quarters,  or  they  may 
be  done  whole  ; put  them  into  the  pan 
with  an  equal  weight  of  sugar,  and  a 
little  water  ; boil  them,  stirring  them 
about  till  they  crackle,  continue  stir- 
ring, to  make  them  take  the  sugar, and 
turn  to  a good  broiled  colour ; spread 
them  on  a baking  plate,  slightly  rub- 
bed over  with  oil,  and  dry  them  in  a 
slow  heat.  For  the  sake  oL  variety, 
you  may  also  spread  nonpareils  of 
different  colours  on  the  baking  plate, 
and  strew  some  more  over,  or  give 
them  a toss  in  the  pan  in  any  colour: 
finish  the  same. 

ALMOND  CONSERVE  -wtth  le- 
mon juice.  For  Haifa  pound  of  sugar, 
prepared  as  usual,  pound  two  ounces 
of  sweet  almonds  very  fine,  squeezing 
half  a lemon  therein  by  degrees;  mix 
it  with  the  sugar,  as  soon  as  it  begins 
to  whiten. 


ALMOND  CREAM.  Take  a 
quart  of  cream,  boil  it  with  half  a 
nutmeg,  grated,  and  a blade  or  two  or 
mace,  and  a bit  of  lemon  peel,  and 
sweeten  it  to  your  taste.  Then  blanch 
a quarter  of  a pound  of  almonds  ; 
beat  them  very  fine  with  a spoonful 
of  rose  or  orangeflower  water;  take 
the  whites  of  nine  eggs  well  beat, 
and  strain  them  to  your  almonds; 
beat  them  together,  and  rub  them 
very  w'ell  through  a coarse  hair  sieve ; 
mix  altogether  with  your  cream,  set  it 
on  the  fire,  stir  it  all  one  way  all  the 
time  it  boils,  put  it  into  your  cups  or 
dishes,  and  when  it  is  cold  serve  it  up. 

ALMONDS,  green  compote  of. 
This  is  done  by  rubbing  them  with 
salt  until  they  are  tender,  and  much 
in  the  same  state  as  walnuts  for 
pickling.  If  you  make  it  for  keeping, 
the  syrup  must  be  stronger  ; and  give 
them  a few  boilings  before  using. 
This  compote  is  also  made  in  winter 
with  such  as  are  preserved,  by  boil- 
ing them  a moment  in  the  syrup  and 
a little  water.  The  dried  preserved 
must  be  boiled  a small  time,  with  a 
little  water  and  raw  sugar. 

ALMOND  SHRUB.  Take  three 
gallons  of  rum  or  brandy,  three 
quarts  of  orange  juice,  the  peels  of 
three  lemons,  three  pounds  of  loaf 
sugar  ; then  take  four  ounces  of  bitter 
almonds,  blanch  and  beat  them  fine  ; 
mix  them  in  a pint  of  milk  ; then  mix 
them  all  well  together;  let  it  stand 
an  hour  to  curdle : run  it  through 
a flannel  bag  several  times  till  it  is 
clear,  th”n  bottle  it  for  use. 

ALMOND  TOURS.  Tourons 
d’Amandcs.  Skin  two  handfuls  of 
almonds,  with  a few  filberts,  which 
must  not  be  used  in  their  natural 
state,  but  roasted  like  coffee ; boil 
them  in  half  a pound  of  sugar,  until 
it  sticks  roughly  upon  them  ; then  let 
them  stand  till  they  are  cool ; then 
the  whites  of  two  eggs,  and  mix 
them  well  with  a spoon;  until  the 
paste  is  of  that  consistency  that  it 
call  he  handled  ; mix  with  it  a small 
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quantity  oforange  flowers,  drop  them 
t!te  size  of  a nut  upon  white  paper, 
rounding  tliem  with  the  hand,  bake 
them  in  a slow  oven. 

A L -M  O N DS  R E D . A mandes  d la 
Praline  rouge.  Prepare  them  as  the 
first,  until  they  have  taken  the  Sugar, 
and  are  ready  to  be  taken  off  the 
fire ; put  the  almonds  upon  a sieve 
witli  a dish  under;  take  the  sugar 
that  drops,  and  put  it  into  the  same 
pan,  adding  a little  fresh ; refine  it 
till  it  comes  to  au  casse\  then  take 
cochineal  colour  sufficient  to  tinge 
the  almonds  ; and  put  them  therein  ; 
give  them  a few  turns  over  the  fire  in 
the  suo-ar,  and  finish  as  the  first. 

ALMOND  SAUSAGES.  Take 
two  pounds  of  beef  suet,  or  marrow  ; 
chopped  very  small,  and  a pound  and  a 
half  of  almonds,  blanched  and  beaten 
very  fine  with  rose  water  ; one  pound 
of  grated  bread,  a pound  and  a quar- 
ter of  fine  sugar,  a little  salt,  half  an 
ounce  of  mace,  nutmeg  and  cinnamon 
together,  twelve  yolks  of  eggs,  four 
whites,  a pint  of  white  wine,  a pint 
and  a half  of  thick  cream,  some 
rose  or  orange- flower  water  ; boil  the 
cream  and  a small  bit  of  saffron  in  a 
bag,  and  dip  it  in  the  cream  to  colour 
it.  First  beat  your  eggs  well,  then 
stir  in  your  almonds,  then  the  spice, 
the  salt  and  suet,  and  mix  all  your 
ingredients  together ; fill  the  skins 
but  half  full;  put  some  bits  of  citron 
in  the  skins  as  you  fill  them;  tie 
them  up,  and  boil  them  a quarter  of 
an  hour. 

ALMOND  SOUP.  To  a pound 
and  a half  of  sweet  almonds  put  a 
dozen  bitter  ones  ; blanch  them  by 
soaking  them  in  hot  water;  then 
pound  them,  but  care  must  be  taken 
to  keep  them  oiling,  according  to  the 
directions  given  in  almoiifl  paste. 
'I'hey  are  sufficiently  done,  when 
they  are  .smooth.  Put  six  pints 
of  wafer  into  a stew  pan,  to  which 
add,  when  boiling,  half  a lemon  and 
lialf  an  ounce  of  coriander;  but  the 
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seeds  must  not  be  put  in;  the  almonds 
must  then  be  moistened  w'ith  this  mix- 
ture, which  having  passed  it  repeat- 
edly through  a close  sieve  or  napkin, 
add  salt  and  sugar  according  to  your 
palate ; put  it  into  the  sand  bath ; 
some  slices  of  bread  glazed  in  the 
oven  may  be  put  into  the  soup  when 
served  for  table. 

Another  way.  Take  a quart  of 
almonds,  blanch  them,  and  beat  them 
in  a marble  mortar  with  the  yolks  of 
twelve  hard  eggs,  till  they  are  a fine 
paste,  mix  them  by  degrees,  w'ith  two 
quarts  of  new  milk,  a quart  of  cream, 
a quarter  of  a pound  of  double  re- 
fined sugar  beat  fine,  a small  quantity 
of  orange-flower  water,  stir  all  well 
together;  when  it  is  well  mixed,  set  it 
over  a slow  fire,  keep  it  stirring  quick 
all  the  while  till  you  find  it  is  done 
enough  ; then  pour  it  into  your  dish, 
and  send  it  to  table.  If  you  be  not 
very  careful,  it  will  curdle. 

ALMOND  AND  PISTACHIO 
MILK.  They  are  both  done  in  the 
same  manner ; scald  and  pound  them 
with  a little  milk,  then  add  more  milk 
in  the  same  proportion  as  for  the  or- 
geat; steep  either  in  boiled  milk  and 
cream  a little  orange-flow'er  water 
and  sugar ; sift  it  several  times 
through  a taminy  or  napkin;  it  is 
used  either  hot  or  cold. 

ALMOND  MILK  SOUP.  Boil 
in  water  a little  cinnamon,  lemon 
peel,  coriander,  a little  salt  and  sugar  ; 
which  water  you  mix  with  almonds, 
well  pounded  and  sifted  several  times 
through  a taminy;  soak  your  bread 
in  the  soup  dish,  w'ith  some  of  the 
milk  on  a slow  fire  ; then  add  th 
rest,  and  serve  as  hot  as  you  can. 

ALMOND  PASIE.  According 
to  the  quantity  of  paste  wanted,  scald 
and  peel  sweet  almonds,  with  a few 
bitter  ones  amongst  them  ; pound 
them  in  a mortar,  add  a little  whites 
of  eggs  now  and  then,  to  hinder 
them  from  oiling;  then  i)ut  them  on 
a middling  fire,  with  two-thiids  of 
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sugar  to  one  of  almonds,  putting  the 
sugar  only  as  it  mixes  therewith,  and 
so  on,  till  the  whole  quantity  is  pre- 
pared by  degrees,  and  the  paste  nei- 
ther sticks  to  the  pan  nor  fingers. 
You  may  put  it  to  whatever  you 
please,  or  turn  it  to  any  sort  of  shajie ; 
very  little  heat  will  dry  it.  Flatten  it 
with  the  rolling  pin  as  all  other  paste, 
and  if  too  soft,  add  a little  flour  and 
sugar ; if  too  hard,  a few  drops  of 
the  Spanish  sweet  wine. 

ALMOND  PUDDING,  BaktcL 
Blanch  halfa  pound  ofsweet  almonds 
and  four  bitter  ones  in  warm  water, 
take  them  and  pound  them  in  a mar- 
ble mortar,  with  two  spoonsful  of 
orange-flower  water,  and  two  of  rose 
water,  a gill  of  white  wine  ; mix  with 
four  grated  Naples’  biscuits,  and  thi-ee 
quarters  of  a pound  of  melted  butter; 
beat  eight  eggs,  and  mix  them  witli 
a quart  of  cream,  boiled ; grate  in  half 
a nutmeg,  ami  a quarter  of  a pound 
of  sugar;  mix  all  well  together;  make 
a thin  puff  paste,  and  lay  all  over  the 
dish ; pour  in  the  ingredients,  and 
bake  it. 

ALMOND  PUDDING,  to  boil. 
Beat  a pound  of  sweet  almonds  as 
small  as  possible,  with  three  spoonsful 
of  rose  water  and  a gill  of  white  wine; 
and  mix  in  half  a pound  of  fresh 
butter,  melted,  with  five  yolks  of  eggs 
and  two  whites,  a quart  of  cream,  a 
quarter  of  a pound  of  sugar,  halfa 
nutmeg  grated,  and  one  spoonful  of 
flour,  and  three  spoonsful  of  crumbs 
of  white  bread;  mix  all  well  together, 
and  boil  it.  It  will  take  half  an  hour 
boiling. 

ALMONDS,  sugar,  white.  Scald 
and  peel  the  almonds,  and  put 
them  into  the  pan,  with  sugar  pre- 
]iared  en  grand  boulel  ; boil  them  a 
moment  in  it,  and  take  them  off  the 
fire  before  the  sugar  changes  its  co- 
lour ; stir  continually,  as  long  as  the 
sugar  sticks  to  liie  pan  ; if  it  cools 
too  soon,  put  it  on  the  fire  again,  and 


roll  the  almonds  in  it  as  before.  'For 
all  these  different  methods  of  pre- 
paring Sugar,  see  Sugar. 

ALMOND  TREE,  (^•Imygdalus 
Cow/nj/«w,)  see  Plate  1.  The  almond 
tree  nearly  resembles  the  peach.  It 
originally  came  from  Syria  and  Bar- 
bary, but  is  now  much  cultivated  in 
the  south  of  Europe.  There  is  no 
apparent  difference  betwixt  the  trees 
which  produce  the  sweet  and  bitter 
almonds,  and  very  little  betwixt  the 
kernels  themselves  ; and  it  is  said 
that  the  same  tree  has,  by  a difler- 
ence  in  cidture,  afforded  both. 

The  almond  is  a flartish  kernel,  of 
a white  colour,  and  of  a soft  sweet 
taste,  or  a disagreeable  bitter  one. 
The  skins  of  both  sorts  are  thin, 
brownish,  unpleasant,  and  covered 
with  an  acrid  powdery  substance. 
7 hey  are  very  apt  to  become  rancid 
on  keeping,  and  to  be  preyed  on  bv 
insects,  which  cat  out  the  internal 
part,  leaving  the  almond  to  appear- 
ance entire.  To  these  circumstances 
regard  ought  to  be  had  in  the  choice 
of  them. 

Sweet  almonds  are  of  greater  use 
in  food  than  as  medicine,  but  they 
are  reckoned  to  afford  little  nourish- 
ment ; and  when  eaten  in  substance 
are  not  easy  of  digestion,  unless 
thoroughly  comminuted.  I’hey  are 
supposed,  on  account  of  their  unctu- 
ous quality,  to  obtund  acrimonious 
j uices  in  the  primee  via; : peeled  sweet 
almonds,  eaten  six  or  eight  at  a time, 
sometimes  give  present  relief  in  the 
heartburn.  Bitter  almonds  have  been 
found  poisonous  to  dogs  and  some 
other  animals  ; and  a water  distilled 
from  them,  when  made  of  a certain 
degree  of  strength,  has  had  the  same 
effects.  Nevertheless,  when  eaten, 
they  appear  innocent  to  most  men, 
and  are  every  day  used  in  cookery, 
on  account  of  their  agreeable  flavour. 
Both  sorts  of  almonds  yield,  on 
cxpress.ua,  a large  quantity  of  oil, 
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wliich  separates  likewise  upon  boiling 
the  almonds  in  water,  and  is  gi’adu- 
ally  collected  on  the  surface. 

Medicinal  Pruperiics.  The  gene- 
ral virtues  of  these  oils  are,  to  blunt 
acrimonious  humours,  and  to  soften 
and  relax  the  solids  : hence  their  use 
internally  in  tickling  coughs,  heat  of 
urine,  pains  and  inflammations ; and 
externally,  in  tension  and  rigidity  of 
particular  parts.  On  triturating  al- 
monds with  water,  the  oil  and  water 
unite  together,  by  the  mediation  of 
the  amylaceous  matter  of  the  kernel, 
and  form  an  unctuous  milky  liquor, 
called  an  emulsion,  which  participates 
in  some  degree  of  its  emollient  vir- 
tue, but  has  this  advantage  above 
the  pure  oil,  that  it  may  be  given 
in  acute  or  inflammatory  disorders, 
without  danger  of  the  ill  effects  which 
the  oil  might  sometimes  produce; 
since  emulsions  do  not  turn  rancid 
or  acrimonious  by  heat,  as  all  the 
oils  of  this  kind  in  a little  time  do. 
As  the  bitter  almond  imparts  its 
peculiar  taste  when  treated  in  this 
way,  the  sweet  almonds  alone  are  em- 
ployed in  making  emulsions. 

Several  unctuous  and  resinous  sub- 
stances, of  themselves  not  miscible 
with  water,  may,  by  trituration  with 
almonds,  be  e.asily  mixed  with  it  into 
the  form  of  an  emulsion  ; and  are 
thus  excellently  fitted  for  medicinal 
use.  In  this  form  camphor,  and  the 
resinous  purgatives,  may  be  commo- 
diously  taken. 

ft  has  been  a common  practice  to 
dissolve  from  half  an  ounce  to  an 
ounce,  or  more,  of  gum  arabic  in  the 
water  used  for  making  the  emulsions  ; 
and  to  make  j)atienp>  drink  freely  of 
them,  while  blisters  are  applied  to 
the  body,  in  order  to  prevent  stran- 
guary  ; and  to  order  them  to  be  used 
in  cases  of  gravel,  and  of  inflamma- 
tion of  the  bladder  or  urethra ; and 
in  heat  of  urine  from  virulent  gonorr- 
hoea or  other  cau.ses. 

Almond  Milk.  Take  of  sweet  al- 
monds, blanched,  an  ounce  and  a 


half;  double  refined  sugar,  half  an 
ounce ; distilled  water,  two  pints. 
Beat  the  almonds  with  the  sugar  ; 
then  rubbing  them  together,  add  by 
degrees  the  water,  and  strain  the 
liquor.  Almost  any  quantity  may  be 
taken  as  a frequent  drink  to  soften 
coughs,  and  nourish  the  system  : also 
to  .assuage  urinary  disorders. 

Arabic  Emulsion,  Take  of  gum 
arabic,  in  powder,  two  drachms ; 
sweet  almonds,  blanched,  and  double 
refined  sugar,  each  half  a drachm  ; 
decoction  of  barley,  one  pint.  Dis- 
solve the  gum  in  the  warm  decoc- 
tion ; and  when  it  is  almost  cold, 
pour  it  upon  the  almonds,  previously 
well  beaten  with  the  sugar,  and  at 
the  same  time  triturate  them  toffe- 

O 

ther,  so  as  to  form  an  emulsion,  and 
then  filter.  Both  these  may  be  con- 
sidered as  possessing  nearly  the 
same  qualities. 

Great  care  should  be  taken  that 
the  almonds  have  not  become  ran- 
cid by  keeping  ; which  not  only  ren- 
ders the  emulsion  extremely  unplea- 
sant, a circumstance  of  great  conse- 
quence in  a medicine  that  requires 
to  be  taken  in  large  quantities,  but 
likewise  gives  it  injurious  quali- 
ties. 

The  almonds  are  blanched  by  in- 
fusing them  in  boiling  water,  and 
peeling  them.  The  success  of  the 
preparation  depends  upon  beating 
the  almonds  to  a smooth  pulp,  and 
triturating  them  with  each  portion  of 
the  watery  fluid,  so  as  to  form  an 
uniform  mixture  before  another  por- 
tion be  added. 

Almond  Emulsion.  Take  of  oil  of 
almonds,  six  dr.achms  ; milk  of  al- 
monds, five  ounces  ; rose-W'ater,  two 
drachms  ; gum-arabic,  and  purified 
sugar,  two  drachms  of  each.  Let 
these  be  well  rubbed  together,  and 
take  two  table-spoonsful  four  times  a 
day,  and  a tea-spoonful  upon  cough- 
ing. ■'I'liis  emulsion  suits  every  pa- 
late, and  removes  that  tickling  in  the 
throat  so  very  distressing  to  paticnla. 


To  make  Almond  Tarts.  Blanch 
and  beat  fine  some  almonds,  with  a 
little  white  wine,  and  some  sugar, 
(a  pound  of  sugar  to  a pound  of 
almonds),  grated  bread,  nutmeg, 
cream,  and  the  juice  of  spinach  to 
colour  the  almonds.  Bake  it  in  a 
gentle  oven  ; and  when  done  thicken 
with  candied  orange  or  citron. 

ALOES  is  a bitter  stimulating 
purgative,  exerting  its  action  chiefly 
on  the  rectum.  In  doses  of  from  four 
to  six  grains  it  emj)ties  the  large 
intestines,  without  making  the  stools 
,hin  ; and  likewise  warms  the  habits, 
quickens  the  circulation,  and  pro- 
motes the  uterine  and  haemorrhoidal 
fluxes.  If  given  in  so  large  a dose 
as  to  purge  effectually,  it  often  occa- 
sions an  irritation  about  the  anus, 
and  sometimes  a discharge  of  blood. 

It  is  frequently  employed  in  cases 
of  suppression  of  the  menses,  or  of 
the  haemorrhoidal  discharge;  but  it 
is  particularly  serviceable  in  habitual 
costiveness,  to  persons  of  a phleg- 
matic temperament  and  sedentary 
life,  and  where  the  stomach  is  op- 
pressed and  weakened.  It  has,  how- 
ever, a tendency  to  induce  and  aug- 
ment haemoWhoidal  affections ; and 
with  those  who  are  liable  to  such 
complaints,  it  should  be  avoided.  In 
dry  bilious  habits,  aloes  proves  in- 
jurious, immoderately  heating  the 
body,  and  inflaming  the  bowels. 

ALOES,  Compound  Pills  of. 
Take  of  socotrine  aloes  powdered, 
one  ounce ; extract  of  gentian,  half 
an  ounce;  oil  of  caraway-seeds, 
two  scruples ; syrup  of  ginger,  as 
much  as  is  sufficient : beat  them  to- 
gether. 

These  pills  are  much  used  as  warm 
and  stomachic  laxatives  : they  are 
very  well  suited  for  the  costiveness  so 
often  attendant  on  people  of  seden- 
tary lives,  and  upon  the  whole,  are 
one  of  the  most  useful  articles  in  the 
materia  medica.  The  dose  about  tea 
grains,  or  the  size  of  two  large  peas. 


and  ASSAFCETIDA, 
Pills  of.  Take  of  socotrine  aloes,  in 
powder,  assafoetida,  and  soap,  equal 
parts : form  them  into  a mass,  with 
mucilage  of  gum-arabic.  These  pills, 
in  doses  of  about  ten  grains,  twice  a 
day,  produce  the  most  salutary  ef- 
fects in  cases  of  dyspepsia,  attended 
with  flatulence  and  costiveness. 

ALOES  with  COLOCYNTH, 
Pills  of.  Take  of  socotrine  aloes, 
scammony,  each  eight  parts ; colo- 
cynth,  four  parts;  oil  of  cloves,  sul 
phate  of  potass,  and  sulphur,  of 
each  one  part : reduce  the  aloes  and 
scammony  into  a powder,  with  the 
salt ; then  let  the  colocynth,  beat  into 
a very  fine  powder,  and  the  oil,  be 
added  : lastly,  make  It  into  a proper 
mass  with  mucilage  of  gum-arabic. 
These  pills  suit  very  costive  habits  of 
body. 

ALOES,  Wine  of  . Take  of  .soco- 
trine aloes,  eight  ounces ; canella  alba, 
two  ounces ; Spanish  white  wine,  six 
pints;  proof  spirit,  two  pints : powder 
the  aloes  and  canella  separately  ; mix 
them,  and  pour  on  the  wine  and 
spirit;  digest  for  fourteen  days,  now 
and  then  shaking  them  ; and  strain. 
It  is  proper  to  mix  white  sand, 
cleansed  from  impurities,  with  the 
powder,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
moistened  aloes  from  sticking  toge- 
ther. 

It  appears,  from  long  experience, 
to  be  a medicine  of  excellent  service. 
The  dose,  as  a purgative,  is  from  one 
to  two  ounces.  It  may  be  introduced 
into  the  habit,  so  as  to  be  productive 
of  excellent  effects,  as  an  alterant, 
by  giving  it  in  smaller  doses  at  proper 
intervals  : thus  managed,  it  does  not, 
for  a considerable  time,  operate  re- 
markably by  stool ; but,  at  length, 
proves  purgative,  and  occasions  a lax 
habit,  of  much  longer  continuance 
than  that  produced  by  the  other 
common  cathartics. 

ALU M,  in  red  wine,  {to  detect).  Add 
to  the  '"'r.  a sufficient  quantity  of 
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strong  solution  of  chlorine  in  water, 
oxygenated  muriatic  acid,  until  it  is 
changed  to  a yellow  colour;  let  the 
precipitate,  composed  of  the  chlorine, 
and  the  vegete  animal  matter  con- 
tained in  the  wine,  and  which  is  imme- 
diately formed,  become  settled;  then 
filter  the  liquor,  agd  evaporate  it  to 
one  fourth  of  its  volume ; it  will  then, 
in  consequence  of  the  pressure  of  the 
alum,  have  an  astringent  sweetish 
taste,  and  will  furnish  a wliite  pre- 
cipitate, on  the  addition  of  nitre  of 
barytes,  which  is  insoluble  in  water 
and  in  nitric  agid.  It  will  give  a 
yellowish  white  precipitate,  with 
pure  potass,  that  is  soluble  in  the 
addition  of  an  excess  of  the  pot- 
ass, and  a precipitate  of  the  same 
colour,  with  the  subcarbonate  of 
soda,  which  is  decomposed,  by  the 
action  ofheat,  into  carbonic  acid  gas 
and  alum  substances,  easily  to  be  re- 
cognized by  their  characteristics. 

ALUM  FINING.S,  for  all  sorts 
of  spirituous  compounds  and  "ordiuls, 
(to  make.)  The  method  of  pre- 
paring alum  water  for  the  purpose  Oi 
making  what  are  called  finings,  is  by 
boiling  a drachm  of  alum  in  a pint 
of  water,  till  half  the  water  be  evapo- 
rated, and  putting  it  into  the  cordial 
liquor,  which  requires  fining,  after 
the  rate  of  only  half  a tea-spoonful, 
made  of  the  warmth  of  new  milk,  for 
every  gallon.  Care  must  be  taken 
never  to  exceed  that  proportion. 

ALUM,  in  bread,  ( method  of  de- 
tecting.) Pour  upon  two  ounces  of 
the  suspected  bread  half  a pint  of 
boiling  distilled  water;  boil  the  mix- 
ture for  a few  minutes,  and  filter  it 
through  unsized  paper;  evaporate 
the  fluid  to  about  one-fourth  of  its 
original  bulk,  and  let  gradually  fall 
into  the  clear  fluid  a solution  of  mu- 
riate of  barytes.  If  a copious  white 
precipitate  ensue,  which  does  not 
disappear  by  the  addition  of  pure 
nitric  acid,  the  presence  of  alum  may 
be  suspected.  lircad  made  without 
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alum  produces,  when  assayed  in  this 
manner,  merely  a very  slight  preci- 
pitate, which  originates  from  a mi- 
nute portion  of  sulphate  of  magne- 
sia, and  produces  an  infusion  with 
water  which  does  not  become  dis- 
turbed by  the  barytic  test. 

Other  means  of  detecting  all  the 
constituent  parts  of  alum,  namely, 
the  alumine,  sulphuric  acid  and  pot- 
ash, so  as  to  render  the  presence  of 
the  alum  unequivocal,  will  readily 
suggest  itself  to  those  who  are  fami- 
liar with  analytical  chemistry ; namely, 
one  of  the  readiest  means  is,  to  de- 
compose the  vegetable  matter  of  the 
bread  by  the  action  of  chlorate  of 
potash  in  a platina  crucible,  at  a 
red  heat,  and  then  to  assay  the  resi- 
duary mass,  by  means  of  muriate  of 
barytes  for  sulphuric  acid,  by  ammo- 
nia for  alumine,  and  by  muriate  of 
platina  for  potash.  The  above  me- 
thod of  detecting  the  presence  of 
alum  must  therefore  be  taken  with 
some  limitation. 

AMBER  Takeapound 

of  loaf  sugar  powdered,  and  a pound 
and  a half  of  butter;  the  butter  must 
be  melted  and  mixed  w'ell  with  the 
sugar ; add  the  yolks  of  eighteen 
eggs,  which  must  be  w'ell  beaten,  and 
coloured  with  as  much  fresh  candied 
orange  as  will  give  the  required  co- 
lour ; the  whole  must  have  been  pre- 
viously beaten  into  a fine  paste.  The 
dish  must  be  lined  wdth  paste  to 
render  the  turning  out  easy  ; and 
when  it  is  filled  with  the  above  com- 
position, put  your  crust  over  it,  and 
bake  it  in  a slow  oven. 

AMBER  , or  copal  varnish.  'Fake 
of  amber  or  copal  of  one  fusion,  four 
ounces  ; essence  of  turpentine,  and 
drying  linseed  oil,  of  each  ten  ounces; 
put  the  whole  into  a pretty  large 
mattrass,  .and  expose  it  to  the  heat  of 
a sand  bath,  or  move  it  over  the  sur- 
face ol  an  uncovered  chafing-dish, 
but  without  flame,  and  at  the  distance 
lirom  it  of  two  or  three  inches.  When 
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die  solution  is  completed,  add  still 
a little  copal  or  amber  to  saturate 
the  liquid;  then  pour  the  whole  in  a 
filler  prepared  with  cotton,  and  leave 
it  to  clarify  by  rest.  If  the  varnish 
be  too  thick,  add  a little  warm  es- 
sence to  prevent  the  separation  of 
any  of  the  amber. 

This  varnish  is  coloured,  but  far 
less  so  than  those  composed  by  the 
usual  methods.  When  spread  over 
white  wood,  without  any  prepara- 
tion, it  forms  a solid  glazing,  and 
communicates  a slight  tint  to  the 
wood. 

If  it  be  required  to  charge  this 
varnish  with  more  copal  or  prepared 
amber,  the  liquid  must  be  composed 
of  two  parts  of  essence  to  one  of  oil. 

AMIENS  Pie.  Make  a paste, 
with  about  half  a pound  of  flour,  a 
pound  of  butter,  salt  and  warm  water, 
and  let  it  rest  for  tw'O  hours  before 
using  ; truss  a couple  of  fine  ducks, 
as  for  boiling;  singe  them  very  well, 
in  a charcoal  fire,  and  lard  them  wi.h 
larding  bacon  rolled  in  pepper  and 
salt,  powder  of  laurel,  thyme,  basil, 
a little  nutmeg,  cloves,  cinnamon,  and 
coriander  ; make  a pretty  thick  raised 
pie,  and  cover  the  ducks  in  it,  with 
slices  of  lard,  and  a good  deal  of  good 
butter ; finish  the  pie,  and  bake  it 
about  three  hours  in  a middling  oven, 
not  to  take  too  much  colour;  then  let 
it  cool  some  time,  mix  three  or  four 
spoonsful  of  restaurant  (that  is,  rich 
jelly  broth)  with  a quarter  of  a pound 
of  butter,  and  one  spoonful  of  good 
brandy ; boil  this  a minute  together, 
and  when  the  pie  is  about  half  cold, 
pour  it  therein,  shaking  it  w'ell  to 
disperse  it  properly  in  every  part. 

x\MIENS  JHe,  in  common  paste. 
Prepare  and  season  the  ducks  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  former.  Make  a 
common  raised  pie,  and  put  into  it 
hog’s  lard  and  butter ; cover  the 
ducks  therein  with  slices  of  lard,  and 
finish  the  pie  ; when  half  baked,  add 
a little  brandy;  then  finish  the  baking. 


and  let  it  cool.  It  is  very  proper,  also, 
in  both  these  pies,  to  braize  the  ducks 
to  about  hall,  with  proper  seasoning, 
before  they  are  put  into  the  pie:  they 
will  always  be  tenderer. 

AMMONIA,/k'^id  spirit  of.  Take 
of  proof  spirit,  six  pints  ; sal  ammo- 
niac, one  pound ; assafoetida,  four 
ounces ; potash,  one  pound  and  a 
half : mix  them,  and  draw  off,  by 
distillation,  five  pints,  with  a slow 
fire. 

Volatile  spirits,  impregnated  with 
different  foetid  substances,  have  been 
usually  kept  in  the  shops  as  anti- 
hysterics : the  ingredient  here  chosen 
IS  the  best  calculated  of  any  for  ge- 
neral use.  'I'he  spirit  is  pale  when 
newly  distilled,  but  acquires  a con- 
siderable tinge  by  keeping.  The 
dose  is  a tea-spoonful  in  some  water 
during  hysterics,  and  the  same  to  be 
taken  occasionally. 

ANALEPTIC  Pills.  Mix  tw'enty 
grains  each  of  Dr.  James’s  powders, 
Rufus’s  pill  and  gum  guaiacum,  with 
any  syrup  and  liquorice  powder,  or 
flour,  to  make  the  whole  in  twenty 
pills;  tw'enty  grains  of  rhubarb  may 
be  put  in,  instead  of  Rufus’s  pill, 
if  the  small  quantity  of  aloes  therein 
contained  should  prove  heating. 

ANCHOVTES,  to  choose.  They 
are  imported  in  small  barrels,  and 
afterwards  retailed  to  the  public  in 
small  jars,  or  sold  by  the  pound  or 
ounce.  Very  gross  impositions  are 
practised  in  the  sale  of  this  fish,  by  a 
substitution  of  a common  sprat.  One 
criterion,  however,  of  the  goodness  of 
the  anchovy,  is  its  dissolution  when 
boiled,  whereas  the  sprat  will  not 
dissolve.  The  flesh  of  the  genuine  an- 
chovy is  red,  and  has  a peculiar  smell  , 
and  flavour;  the  liquor  is  of  a reddish 
hue,  but  this  is  often  .counterfeited 
by  the  retail  venders.  The  bones  of 
the  anchovy  are  more  delicate  than 
the  sprat,  and  possess  an  oily  nature, 
whichis  very  easy  to  be  distinguished 
from  the  dryness  of  the  sprat : the 
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liquor  of  the  anchovy  is  often  used 
for  the  purpose  of  deceiving  the  pur- 
chaser ; but  a very  slight  experience 
is  necessary  to  distinguish  tlie  coun- 
terfeit from  the  genuine. 

ANCHOVIES  in  moulds.  Rub 
the  inside  of  the  moulds  with  a little 
butter,  and  garnish  them  all  over  with 
fillets  of  anchovies  soaked;  intermix 
them  handsomely  with  fillets  of 
breast  of  fowl  roasted ; fill  them  with 
light  well-seasoned  farce,  and  bake 
in  the  oven ; turn  them  over  in  the 
dish,  and  serve  a little  cullis  sauce 
under. 

ANCHOVIES  Kith  basil.  Wash 
the  anchovies  very  clean,  and  split 
each  in  two  ; take  the  bone  out,  and 
soak  them  abotit  an  hour  in  a little 
white  wine,  with  a few  leaves  of  sweet 
basil ; then  drain,  and  dip  them  in 
batter  made  of  eggs  and  wine ; strew 
bread  crumbs  over,  and  fry  them  for 
a minute,  serve  with  fried  parsley. 
When  soaked  in  this  manner,  they 
are  also  wrapped  in  thin  paste,  giving 
what  form  you  please  when  fried. 

ANCHOVIES  Kith  Parmesan 
cheese.  Soak  the  anchovies  very 
well,  each  being  split  into  four  fillets  ; 
fry  some  bread  cut  in  the  same  man- 
ner, and  put  a little  cullis  in  the  ta- 
ble-dish, with  chopped  parsley,  shal- 
lots, and  rasped  parmesan  ; place  the 
bits  of  fried  bread  thereon  with  taste, 
then  the  anchovies  upon  the  bread; 
pour  a few  drops  of  cullis  over,  and 
add  a lemon  squeeze;  cover  it  over 
with  bread  crumbs  and  parmesan,  and 
give  it  a good  colour  in  the  oven. 

ANCHOVIES,  essence  of.  Al- 
though this  article  can  be  purchased 
at  tiie  Italian  warehouses,  yet  as  it 
may  not  always  be  within  reach,  the 
following  method  of  making  it  c.annot 
^ail  of  being  acceptable  : — 

Take  the  bone  from  about  three  do- 
zen of  anchoviesand  chop  them  well; 
then  take  some  of  their  own  liq\ior, 
which  must  be  well  strained  to  de- 
prive i-  of  all  reiuse,  and  put  to  them 


about  twenty  spoonsful  of  water  ; let 
them  boil  gently,  until  they  are  dis- 
solved, which  will  take  place  in  a 
very  short  time.  Let  it  then  stand 
till  cold;  and,  having  strained  it, 
bottle  it  for  use.  A little  cayenne 
pepper  may  be  added. 

ANCHOVY  SAUCE.  Chop  two 
or  three  anchovies,  not  washing  them, 
to  which  put  a little  water  with  some 
flour  and  butter;  let  it  boil  once  or 
twice,  stirring  it  well.  The  ancho- 
vies will  dissolve,  if  good,  and  the 
sauce  may  be  made  either  weak  or 
strong,  according  to  the  number  of 
anchovies  used. 

Another  method.  Put  ten  or  twelve 
anchovies  into  a mortar,  and  pound 
them  to  a pulp  ; put  this  into  a very 
clean  iron  or  well  tinned  copper 
saucepan ; then  put  a table-spoonful 
of  cold  spring  water  into  the  mortar; 
shake  it  round,  and  pour  it  to  the 
anchovies : set  them  over  or  bv  the 
side  of  a gentle  fire,  and  stir  them 
very  frequently,  till  they  are  melted  ; 
then  add  a quarter  of  a drachm(avoir- 
dupois)  of  cayenne  : let  it  remain  by 
the  fire  a few  minutes  longer  ; then, 
while  warm,  rub  through  a hair  sieve 
with  the  back  of  a wooden  spoon. 

ANGELICA  CORDIAL.  Take 
a small  handful  of  the  angelica  stems, 
from  which  strip  the  leaves,  and  pick 
out  the  threads ; then  cut  them  into 
little  pieces.  To  a pound  put  twelve 
quarts  of  brandy,  two  drachms  of 
cinnamon,  and  one  of  mace,  with 
twelve  cloves  ; dissolve  four  pounds 
of  sugar  in  eight  pints  of  water,  and 
mix  the  whole  in  a jar  that  must  be 
well  corked  : leave  them  for  about 
six  weeks,  then  filter  it,  or  let  it  run 
through  a bag : bottle  it  for  use. 

ANGELICA  (method  of  eiiltixn- 
ting).  The  .seeds  should  be  sown  in 
the  month  of  I’ebrunry,  moderately 
thin,  in  a bed  of  light  earth.  'I’he 
following  year  the  jjlants  will  be 
retidy  to  transplant,  which  should  be 
done  in  the  month  of  .lime,  choosing 
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a showery  sun  for  that  purpose : they 
should  be  planted  about  fifteen  inches 
distant  every  way.  The  second  year 
t!ie  plants  vvill  begin  to  flower,  and 
the  stems  should  always  be  cut  otf, 
otherwise  the  roots  will  decay. 

ANIMAL  FOOD  f method  of  pre- 
s<  rvhig  sweet  for  several  days  in  the 
height  of  summer).  Veal,  mutton,  beef, 
or  venison,  may  he  kept  for  nine  or 
ton  days  perfectly  sweet  and  good,  in 
the  heat  of  summer,  by  lightly  cover- 
ing the  same  with  straw,  and  hanging 
it  in  a high  and  wnndy  room  ; there- 
fore, a cupboard  full  of  small  holes, 
or  a wire  safe,  so  that  the  wind  may 
have  a passage  through,  is  recom- 
mended to  be  placed  in  such  a room, 
to  keep  away  the  flies. 

ANISE,  {Pimpinella  Anisim,)  see 
Plate  1.  Anise  is  an  annual  umbel- 
liferous plant,  growing  wild  in  Crete, 
Syria,  and  other  places  of  the  east. 
It  is  cultivated  in  some  parts  of 
France,  Germany,  and  Spain,  and 
may  be  raised  also  in  England  ; the 
seeds  brought  from  Spain,  which  are 
smaller  than  the  others,  are  pre- 
ferred. Aniseeds  have  an  aromatic 
smell,  and  a pleasant  warm  taste, 
accompanied  with  a degree  of  sweet- 
ness. Water  extracts  very  little  of 
their  flavour ; rectified  spirit  the 
whole. 

'J'o  make  Compound  Spirit  of  Ani- 
seed. Takeof aniseed,  angelica  seed, 
each,  bruised,  half  a pound  ; proof 
spirit,  one  gallon;  water,  sufficient 
to  prevent  burning  at  the  bottom  ot 
the  still.  Draw  off  one  gallon  by 
distillation.  This  compound  spirit 
is  an  agreeable  cordial.  It  may  be 
added  to  purgatives,  to  hinder  their 
producing  colicy  pains  in  the  bowels, 
in  the  dose  of  from  one  to  two 
<lrachms,  or  taken  alone  in  some 
■vater  to  expel  flatulency. 

ANISE  WATER.  Take  eight 
ounces  of  anise  (the  Spanish  is  the 
best),  from  which  the  dust  must  be 
carefully  rubbed;  to  which  add  ten 
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quarts  of  brandy ; put  the  anise  into 
the  brandy,  with  three  drachms  of 
cinnamon,  and  the  pulp  of  three  large 
lemons.  Let  the  whole  stand  for 
fifteen  days,  first  corking  it  well; 
then,  to  ten  pints  of  water  put  two 
pounds  and  a haif  ot  sugar,  which 
being  dissolved,  mix  it  with  the  in- 
fusion : filler,  alid  bottle  it. 

A NISEED,  (ratijia  of.)  Boil  half 
a pound  of  aniseed,  about  a quarter 
of  an  hour,  in  a pint  of  w ater  ; let  it 
cool,  and  pour  it  into  the  vessel,  with 
four  quarts  of  brandy,  or  a less 
proportion  of  the  whole,  and  three 
pounds  of  clarified  sugar:  let  it  in- 
fuse about  three  w'eeks,  and  strain  it 
as  usual. 

ANODYNE  fomentation.  Take 
of  white  poppy  heads  tw  o ounces ; 
elder  flowers,  half  an  ounce;  w'ater, 
three  pints : boil  till  one  pint  is  eva- 
porated, and  strain  out  the  liquor. 
This  fomentation  is  used  for  relievinjr 
acute  pain. 

ANTI-ATTRITION,  One  pound 
of  plumbago,  added  to  four  pounds 
of  hog’s  lard,  or  tallow,  w'ell  incorpo- 
rated together.  > This  is  the  famous 
anti-attrition  composition,  of  which 
you  can  make  as  much  for  one  shil- 
ling as  used  to  be  charged  ten  shil- 
lings. For  w'heels,  spindles,  or  ma- 
chinery, it  will  be  found  very  useful, 
to  prevent  friction. 

ANTIBILIOUS  pill.  Take  of 
compound  extract  of  colocynth  two 
scruples;  of  extract  of  jalap,  one 
scruple;  of  calomel,  one  scruple; 
of  extract  of  scammony,  one  scruple; 
add  ten  drops  of  the  oil  of  clover, 
and  make  them  into  twenty  pills : 
one  or  two  a dose. 

A NTIDOT E to  poison  inadvertent- 
ly taken.  Immediately  that  the  dis- 
covery is  made  that  any  poisonous 
substance  or  liquid  has  been  taken, 
take  two  or  three  table-spoonsful  of 
made  mustard,  diluted  with  a pro- 
]iortionate  quantity  of  warm  water. 
This  will  operate  as  an  immediate 
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emetic,  and  be  productive  of  the 
most  beneficial  efiects. 

ANTIDOTES  for  poisons.  The 
following  are  the  means  recom- 
mended by  M.  Orfila,  to  be  employed 
in  combating  the  effects  produced  by 
belladonna  (deadly  nightshade),  stra- 
monium, tobacco,  digitalis,  (fox- 
glove), meadow  saffron,  and  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  hemlock,  laurel,  &c. 
&rc. 

If  the  poison  have  not  occasioned 
copious  vomiting,  two  or  three  grains 
of  tartar  emetic,  and  twenty  or  thirty 
of  ipecacuanha,  mixed  in  a small 
quantity  of  water,  should  be  adminis- 
tered, to  favour  its  immediate  expul- 
sion; and  there  is  little  danger  of 
hastening  absorption,  if  the  quantity 
of  water  in  which  the  emetic  is  mixed 
be  not  considerable.  The  action  of 
vomiting  should  be  aided  by  titil- 
lating the  throat  with  a feather. 

If  some  time  have  elapsed  since 
the  poison  was  swallowed,  and  it  is 
supposed  to  have  passed  into  the  in- 
testinal canal,  two  or  three  grains  of 
tartar  emetic,  and  from  an  ounce  to 
an  ounce  and  a half  of  Glauber  salt, 
should  be  given ; exhibiting  at  the 
same,  time  purgative  clysters. 

If,  after  these  means  have  been 
employed,  symptoms  of  cerebral  con- 
gestion remain,  that  is,  if  the  vessels 
of  the  brain  be  overloaded,  blood- 
letting from  the  jugular  vein  must 
be  had  recourse  to,  and  repeated 
according  to  the  temperature  of 
the  patient,  and  the  benefit  derived 
from  it. 

Acidulated  drinks,  particularly 
vinegar  largely  diluted  with  water, 
should  be  exhibited,  in  small  doses, 
and  frequently  repeated.  If  these 
acidulated  liquids,  however,  be 
strong,  or  not  exhibited  until  twenty 
or  thirty  hours  after  the  poison  has 
been  taken,  and  inflammatory  symp- 
toms have  come  on,  they  prove  hurt- 
ful ; and  this  is  also  the  case  if  they 
are  exhibited  before  the  expulsion 
No.  II. 


of  the  poison,  for  the  following  rea- 
sons ; — 1.  They  do  not  favour  vomit- 
ing; 2.  They  dissolve  the  active 
parts,  and  facilitate  their  absorption. 

If  these  means  have  allayed  the 
nervous  symptoms,  the  inflammatory, 
which  almost  always  follow,  must  be 
combated  by  changing  the  acidulous 
fluids,  for  demulcent  infusions  and 
decoctions  with  milk,?oils,  &c. ; and 
leeches  may  be  applied  upon  the  ab- 
domen. 

Mushroom  poisons.  With  regard 
to  the  treatment  of  cases  of  poison- 
ing by  mushrooms,  M . Orfila  details 
the  results  of  a series  of  experiments, 
made  with  a view  of  ascertaining  the 
virtue  of  the  different  substances 
which  have  been  considered  as  anti- 
dotes in  such  cases.  Vinegar  is  use- 
ful when  the  poisonous  fungus  has 
been  expelled  by  vomiting;  but  the 
reverse  is  the  case  if  it  still  remain  in 
the  stomach,  as  this  acid  dissolves 
the  poisonous  principle,  and  thereby 
facilitates  its  absorption.  Commoiz 
salt  (muriate  of  soda)  acts  m the  same 
manner  as  vinegar,  and  therefore  re- 
quires to  be  employed  under  the  same 
limitations.  Sulphuric  ether,  as  it 
also  takes  up  the  poisonous  part  of 
the  fungi,  should  not  be  employed 
previous  to  the  evacuation  of  the  sto- 
mach ; but,  afterwards,  it  is  of  the 
greatest  utility.  Emetics  and  cmeto- 
cathartics  are 'the  most  useful  reme- 
dies in  the  cases  under  consideration. 
Volatile  alkali  is  more  hurtful  than 
salutary;  and  oil,  butter,  and  milk, 
are  useless  in  this  kind  of  poisoning, 
though  beneficial  in  that  produced 
by  arsenic,  corrosive  sublimate,  and 
other  metallic  salts. 

Antidotes  for  vitriolic,  7iitric,  muri- 
atic, and  oxalic  acids.  Give  imme- 
diately one  ounce  of  calcined  mag- 
nesia to  a pint  of  cold  water;  a 
glassful  being  swallowed  every  two 
minutes,  so  as  to  neutralize  the  acid 
and  to  excite  vomiting.  Soaj)  and 
water,  chalk  and  water,  or  polaa.' 
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and  water,  may  likewise  be  used. 
Mucilaginous  drinks  are  afterwards 
to  be  administered  freely,  such  as 
linseed-tea,  or  gum  arabic  and  water. 
Olive,  almond,  or  linseed  oil,  will 
likewise  be  found  very  useful. 

When  spirits  of  salt,  aquafortis,  or 
oil  of  vitriol,  have  been  spilt  upon  the 
skin  or  clothes,  immediately  wash 
the  part  with  large  quantities  of 
water,  and  as  soon  as  they  can  be 
procured,  add  soap,  potash,  or  chalk, 
to  the  water.  It  will  be  proper,  like- 
wise, to  tear  off  the  clothes  and  wipe 
the  skin,  to  free  them  as  much  as 
possible  from  the  acid  before  wash- 
ing with  water. 

Another  for  oxalic  acid.  Give  an 
emetic,  if  immediately  at  hand,  or 
within  half  an  hour  of  swallowing 
the  poison,  and  after  this  supply  the 
patient  with  plentiful  draughts  of 
chalk  and  water,  which  is  to  be  kept 
well  stirred  and  administered.  It 
the  half  hour  has  passed,  give  the 
chalk  and  water  alone ; after  which, 
let  castor  oil  be  administered  both 
as  a purgative  and  a clyster.  In  the 
latter  case,  the  chalk  and  water,  in  a 
middling  warm  state,  may  be  com- 
*jined  with  the  castor  oil. 

For  White  Arsenic,  4'C.  Give  5 or  6 
table  spoonsful  of  ipecacuanha  wine, 
30  grains  of  white  vitriol  (sulphate 
of  zinc)  dissolved  in  water,  or  warm 
water  with  sugar,  in  large  quantities, 
to  excite  vomiting ; to  hasten  the 
vomiting,  the  throat  may  be  tickled 
by  means  of  a feather.  Lime  water, 
soap  and  water,  in  the  proportion  of 
^ a pound  to  2 quarts,  pearl-ash  and 
water,  and  mucilaginous  drinks,  fat 
broths,  milk,  and  oils,  are  to  be  ad- 
ministered afterwards.  Violent  pains 
in  the  bowels,  succeeding  the  vomit- 
ing,  give  room  to  suspect  that  some 
of  the  arsenic  has  passed  that  way  ; 
in  which  case,  a clyster,  composed  of 
a pint  or  more  of  warm  water,  w'ith 
two  ounces  of  Epsom  or  Glauber’s 
salt  dissolved  in  it,  should  be  ad- 


ministered without  delay,  and  fol- 
lowed by  repeated  clysters  of  fat 
broth,  or  milk,  with  oil,  butter,  or 
lard,  added  to  it.  Sulphuret  of  pot- 
ash (liver  of  sulphur)  is  also  recom- 
mended when  arsenic  has  been  taken 
internally,  by  design  or  mistake.  A 
few  scruples  should  be  dissolved  in 
half  a pint  or  a pint  of  water,  and 
administered  a little  at  a time,  as  th» 
patient  can  bear  it. 

For  Corrosive  Sublimate,  When 
corrosive  sublimate  has  been  swal- 
lowed, emetics  should  be  used  as 
soon  as  possible,  to  evacuate  it ; at 
the  same  time,  half  a tea  spoonful  of 
pearl  or  potashes  dissolved  in  half  a 
pint  of  warm  water,  should  be  given 
and  repeated  frequently,  in  order  to 
render  inert  any  portion  of  the  poison 
which  is  not  thrown  up.  The  whites 
of  12  or  15  eggs  may  likewise  be 
beaten  up  and  mixed  with  a quart  of 
cold  water.  A glassful  of  this  is  to 
be  given  every  three  minutes.  Milk, 
oil,  gum-water,  and  linseed-tea,  are 
likewise  very  useful. 

For  Verdigrise  ^ c.  After  an  eme- 
tic, give  white  of  eggs,  as  for  corro- 
sive sublimate ; mucilaginous  drinks, 
with  oil  and  milk,  will  likewise  be 
proper. 

For  Tartar  Emetic,  Give  w'arm 
water,  or  sugar  and  water ; after- 
wards a grain  of  opium,  or  fifteen 
drops  of  laudanum,  every  quarter  of 
an  hour,  for  two  or  three  times  ; oil 
and  milk  will  be  afterwards  useful. 

For  Nitre  and  Phosphorus,  Give 
the  same  as  for  arsenic,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  lime  water  and  alkalies. 

For  Sugar  of  Lead,  Goulard  Ex- 
tract,^c.  After  an  emetic,  give  large 
doses  of  Glauber’s  or  Epsom  salts, 
in  warm  water.  Oils,  milk,  and  lin- 
seed tea,  will  also  be  useful.  If 
there  is  violent  colic,  give  purgatives 
with  oil,  and  water-gruel  clysters. 

For  Henbane,  Hemlock,  NuxF o- 
mica.  Deadly  Nightshade,  Tobacco, 
Foxglove,  Toadstools,  or  poisoii- 
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ous  Mushroonis.  Give  four  or  five 
grains  of  tartar  emetic  in  a glass  of 
water ; if  this  does  not  succeed,  four 
grains  of  blue  vitriol,  or  thirty  grains 
of  white  vitriol  are  to  be  given  as  an 
emetic.  Do  not  give  large  quantities 
of  water.  After  the  poison  has  been 
ejected,  give  solution  of  common 
salt,  vinegar,  lemon  juice,  or  cream 
of  tartar  : but  if  these  be  given 
thirty  hours  after  the  poisoning,  when 
inflammation  comes  on,  they  will 
prove  hurtful ; strong  coffee,  also,  is 
useful.  The  patient  must  likewise 
be  roused,  and  endeavour  to  walk 
about  to  prevent  sleep.  In  France 
the  usual  remedy  for  champignons 
or  toad  stools,  is,  after  a brisk  eme- 
tic, to  give  a drachm  of  sulphuric 
ether,  in  a glass  of  decoction  of 
marsh-mallows ; with  laxatives  and 
clysters. 

When  any  of  the  above  vegetable 
poisons,  or  any  other  unknown  mat- 
ters have  been  swallowed,  exciting 
sickness  without  pain  of  the  stomach, 
or  producing  giddiness,  drowsiness, 
or  sleep,  give  instantly  one  table- 
spoonful of  flour  of  mustard,  with 
forty  grains  of  ipecacuanha  powder 
in  water ; and  repeat  the  mustard 
alone  in  copious  draughts  of  warm 
water,  constantly,  until  vomiting 
takes  place.  If  the  patient  becomes 
so  insensible  as  not  to  be  easily 
roused,  give  the  mustard  in  vinegar 
instead  of  water,  and  rub  and  shake 
the  body  actively  and  incessantly. 

To  distinguish  Mushrooms  from 
Toadstools.  Those  which  grow  in 
marshy,  shaded  places,  and  in  thick 
forests  where  the  sun  has  no  access, 
are  in  general  to  be  regarded  as  pos- 
sessing dangerous  qualities : their 
substance  is  softer,  moister,  and 
more  porous  than  that  of  mushrooms 
used  for  the  table.  They  have  like- 
wise, a more  disagreeable  and  dirty 
.ooking  appearance.  Those  which 
have  a dusky  hue,  and  change  co- 
lour when  cut ; or  which  have  a 


gaudy,  or  many  very  distinct  colours, 
particularly  if  they  have  been  origi- 
nally covered  by  skin  or  envelope, 
or  which  exhale  a strong  and  unplea- 
sant odour,  ought  not  to  be  eaten. 
Those  which  have  short  bulbous 
stalks,  or  fragments  of  skin  adher- 
ing to  the  surface,  or  which  grow 
rapidly  and  corrupt  quickly,  should 
also  be  rejected.  It  has  been  gene- 
rally supposed  that  poisonous  mush- 
rooms lose  their  deleterious  qualities; 
but  this  is  a rule  to  which  there  are 
many  exceptions,  and  which  ought 
therefore  to  be  very  cautiously  ad- 
mitted. 

For  Ophim  and  Laudanum.  In  the 
case  of  opium  or  laudanum  being 
taken  in  . considerable  quantity,  vo- 
miting should,  if  possible,  be  excited 
by  giving  a brisk  emeiic ; and  if  the 
power  of  swallowing  be  lost,  the 
emetic  should  be  thrown  into  the 
stomach  by  means  of  a flexible  tube 
and  funnel,  or  syringe.  But,  in  the 
latter  case,  instead  of  using  white 
vitriol,  we  would  recommend  a ta- 
ble-spoonful of  antimonial  wine,  four 
or  five  of  ipecacuanha  wine,  two  or 
three  grains  of  emetic  tartar  dissolved 
in  half  a gill  of  water,  or  thirty  or 
forty  grains  of  ipecacuanha  in  pow- 
der, to  be  employed ; because  these, 
though  they  should  fail  to  produce 
vomiting,  will  serve  to  counteract 
the  stupifying  and  noxious  effect  of 
the  opium,  by  making  it  operate  by 
sweating, — to  promote  which,  the 
feet  and  legs  should  be  bathed  in  hot 
water,  or  wrapped  in  flannels  well 
wrung  out  of  the  same.  In  cases  of  a 
robust  and  plethoric  habit,  and  wliere 
the  brain  appears  to  suffer,  it  will 
be  proper  to  open  the  jugular  vein. 

For  Cantharides,  or  Spanish  Flics. 
Spanish  flies,  if  taken  even  in  but 
small  quantity,  will  readily  bring  on 
an  inflammation  of  the  stomach  or 
bowels,  tliat  may  end  in  death.  As 
we  are  not  acquainted  witli  any 
thing  that,  when  taken  into  the  sto- 
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mach,  can  deprive  these  of  their 
acrid  quality,  our  attention  should 
be  directed  to  evacuate  them  as 
speedily  as  possible  by  vomiting, 
and  afterwards  make  the  patient 
swallow  a quantity  of  oil,  milk,  wa- 
ter-gruel, or  thick  milk  porridge ; or 
something  of  the  same  kind,  which 
will  serve  to  envelope  the  flies  that 
may  still  remain,  and  thereby  pro- 
tect the  stomach  and  bowels  from 
their  acrimony. 

Clysters  of  the  above  may  like- 
wise be  used,  to  answer  the  same 
purpose  in  the  lower  intestines,  and 
oil  should  be  injected  into  the  blad- 
der which  is  peculiarly  liable  to  in- 
flammation from  the  internal  use  of 
Spanish  flies. — As  an  internal  medi- 
cine, and  as  a clyster,  castor  oil,  with 
a few  drops  of  laudanum,  may  be 
frequently  administered. 

For  Potash,  Ammonia,  and  Soda, 
Lime.  After  an  emetic,  or  a draught 
of  oil,  give  vinegar  and  lemon  juice, 
a spoonful  or  two  in  a glass  of  water 
very  frequently.  Oil  and  w'arm  wa- 
ter will  likewise  be  exceedingly 
useful. 

For  Prussic  Acid.  This  acid, 
either  in  its  artificial  state,  as  a drug, 
or  in  natural  combinations,  as  exist- 
ing in  bitter  almonds,  peach  blos- 
soms, laurel  leaves,  and  the  kernels 
of  apricots,  is  well  known  to  be  a 
most  active  poison  ; the  antidotes  to 
which  are  alkaline  salts,  and  other 
stimulant  medicines.  When,  there- 
fore, by  the  improper  use  of  the  acid 
itself,  of  bitter  almond  water,  or 
laurel  water,  there  is  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  poison  has  taken  place,  it 
w'ill  be  proper  to  force  down  the 
throat  two  or  three  drachms  of  spirit 
of  hartshorn,  mixed  with  nearly  half 
a pint  of  w'ater. 

For  the  poison  which  sometimes 
exists  in  Eels,  Muscles,  Lobsters,  and 
Oysters.  When  there  is  cause  to 
suppose  that  poison  has  taken  place 
from  the  deleterious  qualities,  which 
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sometimes,  though  rarely,  exist  in 
the  above-mentioned,  and  other  spe- 
cies of  fish,  it  will  be  proper  to  ad- 
minister an  emetic  of  thirty  grains 
of  white  vitriol,  as  soon  as  possible ; 
after  which  give,  from  an  ounce,  to 
two  ounces  of  castor  oil ; and  then 
copious  draughts  of  milk  and  other 
diluent  liquors,  both  by  the  mouth, 
and  in  the  form  of  clyster.  Vinegar 
likewise  will  be  proper,  but  in  that 
case  no  milk  should  be  given.  The 
warm  bath  may  be  used,  and  the  pa- 
tient should  be  wrapt  in  flannel  to 
excite  perspiration. 

ANTS  {to  destroy).  Ants  are  .de- 
stroyed by  opening  the  nest  and 
putting  in  quick  lime,  and  throwing 
water  upon  it. 

APIARY,  see  Bees. 
APOTHECARIES’  WEIGHT. 
20  Grains,  1 Scruple. 

3 Scruples  1 Drachm. 

8 Drachms,  1 Ounce- 
12  Ounces,  1 Pound. 

Apothecaries  compound  their  me* 
dicines  by  this  weight,  but  buy  and 
sell  by  Avoirdupois. 

APPETITE,  to  promote.  Take  a 
table  spoonful  of  the  decoction  of 
bark,  w'ith  five  drops  of  diluted  sul- 
phur acid  in  the  morning. 

APPLE  FOOL.  Put  the  fruit  into 
a stone  jar,  and  some  good  Lisbon 
sugar  ; set  the  jar  on  a stove,  or  in  a 
saucepan  of  water  over  the  fire ; if 
the  former,  a large  spoonful  of  water 
should  be  added  to  the  fruit.  When 
it  is  done  enough  to  pulp,  press  it 
through  a colander  ; have  ready  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  new  milk,  and 
a tea-cup  of  raw  cream  boiled  toge- 
ther, or  an  egg  instead  of  the  latter ; 
and  left  to  be  cold,  then  sweeten  it 
pretty  well  with  fine  Lisbon  sugar, 
and  mix  the  pulp  by  degrees  wdth  it. 

APPLE  TRIFLE.  Scald  such  a 
number  of  apples  as,  when  pulped 
through  a sieve,  will  make  a thick 
layer  at  the  bottom  of  your  dish. 
Mix  the  rind  of  half  a lemon 
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grated  fine,  and  as  much  sugar  as 
will  be  pleasant.  Mix  half  a pint  of 
milk,  half  a pint  of  cream,  and  the 
yolk  of  one  egg,  give  it  a scald  over 
the  fire,  and  stir  it  all  the  time  ; do 
not  let  it  boil,  add  a little  sugar  only, 
and  let  it  grow  cold.  Lay  it  over 
the  apples  with  a spoon,  and  then 
put  on  it  a whip,  made  the  day  be- 
fore, as  for  other  trifle. 

APPLES  (to  keep).  The  most 
successful  method  of  preserving  ap- 
ples, is  by  placing  them  in  glazed 
earthen  vessels,  each  containing 
about  a gallon,  and  surrounding 
each  fruit  with  paper ; these  vessels, 
being  perfect  cylinders,  about  a foot 
each  in  height,  stand  very  conveni- 
ently upon  each  other,  and  thus  pre- 
sent the  means  of  preserving  a large 
quantity  of  fruit  in  a very  small  room; 
and,  if  the  spaces  between  the  top 
of  one  vessel  and  the  base  of  another, 
be  filled  with  a cement  composed  of 
two  parts  of  the  curd  of  skimmed 
milk,  and  one  of  lime,  by  which  the 
air  will  be  excluded,  the  later  kinds 
of  apples  and  pears  will  be  preserved, 
with  little  change  in  their  appear- 
ance, and  without  any  danger  of  de- 
cay, from  October,  till  February  and 
March,  A dry  and  cold  situation,  in 
which  there  is  little  change  of  tem- 
perature, is  the  best  for  the  vessels  ; 
but  the  merits  of  the  pears  are 
greatly  increased  by  their  being 
taken  from  the  vessels,  about  ten 
days  before  they  are  wanted  for  use, 
and  kept  in  a warm  room ; for 
warmth  at  this,  as  at  other  periods, 
accelerates  the  maturity  of  the  pear, 

APPLES,  Charlotte  of.  Take 
about  a dozen  and  a half  of  apples, 
core  them  well,  and  mince  them  very 
fine ; put  them  in  a pan,  with  a suf- 
ficient quantity  of  sifted  sugar,  a 
little  cinnamon,  a little  lemon  peel, 
and  a little  water  ; put  it  on  a quick 
fire;  stir  the  apples  without  break- 
ing, and  when  done,  let  them  stick  a 
little,  in  order  to  give  them  a grilled 


taste ; and  then  add  about  the  size 
of  an  egg,  of  good  fresh  butter. 
Take  out  the  cinnamon  and  lemon 
peel;  take  a mould  of  the  proper 
size  for  the  Charlotte,  cut  some 
slices  of  bread,  about  the  size  of  two 
fingers,  and  long  enough  to  reach 
from  the  centre  to  the  edge  of  the 
mould  ; steep  thern  in  melted  but- 
ter ; put  them  into  the  mould  in  the 
shape  of  a displayed  fan,  and  fill  up 
the  mould  with  the  apple  marma- 
lade. Cover  the  Charlotte  with  slices 
of  buttered  bread;  put  it  upon  a 
thick  fire ; take  care  it  does  not 
burn ; afterwards  rub  the  oven, 
whilst  it  is  well  coloured. 

APPLE  FRITTERS  on  Pedestals. 
Cut  ten  or  twelve  good  baking  apples 
in  two,  or  leave  them  whole,  if  small 
ones ; peel  them,  and  take  out  the 
pippins  with  a corer.  Marinate  them 
three  or  four  hours  in  brandy,  sugai', 
orange-flower  water,  and  lemon  peel ; 
drain  and  flour  them  to  fry,  in  a very 
hotfriture,  and  glaze  them  with  sugar, 
and  a hot  salamander  or  shovel : the 
pedestals  are  made  with  bits  of  puff- 
paste,  baked,  cut  with  puits  d’amour 
moulds ; raise  them  properly  upon 
each  other,  intermixed  as  you  think 
proper. 

APPLE  FRITTERS  masked.  Cut 
eight  large  apples  in  two,  hollow 
each  piece  on  the  inside,  and  mari- 
nate them  as  the  last.  When  ready 
to  fry,  fill  the  hollow  with  sweet- 
meat or  jelly,  wrap  each  piece  in  a 
thin  paste  ; and  dip  them  in  a good 
batter  to  fry  of  a deep  brown  co- 
lour ; powder  some  with  sugar,  an'^ 
glaze  others  for  variety. 

APPLE  JELLY.  Peel  and  slice 
golden  pippins  according  to  what 
quantity  of  jelly  is  required  ; boil 
them  to  a marmalade  with  a little 
water,  and  a lemon  sliced,  and  sift  the 
iuice  through  a pretty  fine  sieve.  The 
proportion  is  about  a pint  of  this 
iuice  to  a pound  of  sugar,  prepared 
au  grus  lloiilet ; simmer  together  on 
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a slow  fire  till  it  quits  the  spoon 
clean,  by  dropping  it  out  of  it ; then 
put  it  into  pots  or  glasses.  Other 
sorts  of  apples  also  serve  for  jelly, 
done  in  a different  manner.  Peel 
any  kind  of  sharp  apples,  cut  them 
into  slices  as  the  last,  w'ash  them 
in  several  waters,  then  boil  in  a 
good  deal  of  water ; the  pot  being  co- 
vered until  it  is  much  reduced,  and 
becomes  glutinous ; strain  the  de- 
coction in  a thin  linen  cloth,  measure 
it,  and  refine  as  much  clarified  su- 
gar, au  Casse,  and  pour  the  juice 
gently  into  it ; boil  a moment,  then 
take  it  off  the  fire  to  skim  it ; boil  it 
again  till  it  comes  to  the  same  con- 
sistence as  the  last,  and  prove  it  in 
the  same  manner. 

APPLES  in  Jelly.  Peel  them, 
and  leave  the  stalks  ; core  them  at 
the  opposite  side,  not  quite  through, 
and  boil  them  with  half  a pint  of 
red  wine,  some  sugar,  and  a spoonful 
of  brandy  ; (observe  that  this  is  cal- 
culated for  about  a dozen,  and  so  in 
proportion) ; simmer  them  slowly, 
that  they  may  not  break  ; when  al- 
most done  enough,  take  them  out, 
reduce  the  syrup  to  a caramel,  and 
put  in  the  apples,  rubbing  them  all 
over  with  it ; or  they  may  be  wrap- 
ped in  a thin  paste,  and  glazed  with 
a white  glaze. 

APPLES  festooned.  Peel  some 
golden  pippins,  or  any  other  good 
stewing  apples,  core  them  whole, 
and  stew  them  to  three  parts,  with 
sugar,  and  a little  water ; make  the 
syrup  pretty  rich  to  clog  to  the  ap- 
ples, and  wrap  them  round  with  a 
rich  paste  cut  with  a paste  cutter, 
which  are  mostly  scolloped,  and 
make  knots  or  flowers  with  the  same 
paste,  to  put  on  the  top  of  the  ap- 
ples ; rasp  some  sugar  over,  and 
bake  a moment  in  the  oven. 

APPLE  MARMALADE.  Take 
as  many  apples  as  will  supply  the 
quantity  you  wish  to  make ; then 
pour  boiling  water  over  them,  until 


they  separate  from  the  core.  Take 
an  equal  weight  of  loaf  sugar,  which 
ought  to  be  broken  into  large  lumps, 
to  which  a little  water  should  be  ap- 
plied, and  boiled  till  it  be  well  skim- 
med to  the  consistency  of  a thick 
syrup,  which  must  be  put  to  the 
pulp,  and  boil  gently  over  a quick 
fire,  for  about  twenty  minutes ; a 
little  Seville  orange  peel,  or  lemon 
peel  may  be  added  ; but  this  should 
be  done  very  sparingly,  as  an  un- 
pleasant taste  is  communicated  to 
the  marmalade. 

APPLE  SAUCE  for  goose. MidLv'mg 
prepared  some  apples  properly,  by 
paring  and  coring,  put  them  in  a 
stone  jar ; which  place  in  a saucepan 
of  water ; when  done,  bruise  them 
well,  and  add  a piece  of  butter  of 
the  size  of  a nutmeg,  some  brown 
sugar;  and  serve  it  in  a sauce  tu- 
reen. 

APPLE  PIE.  Pare  the  apples  and 
core  them  well,  and  boil  them  to  a 
marmalade  with  a few  drops  of  water; 
add  a little  sugar,  a bit  of  cinnamon, 
and  a lemon  squeezed  ; you  may  also 
add  a bit  of  the  rind  of  the  lemon. 
When  boiled  ready  for  use,  take  out 
the  lemon  peel  and  cinnamon.  Make 
a good  puff  paste,  and  cover  it  with 
the  same.  Glaze  it  with  sugar.  A 
few  cloves  may  be  put  into  it  to 
flavour  it. 

APPLE  PUDDING  {balcetT).— 
Take  twelve  large  pippins,  pare  and 
core  them ; put  them  into  a sauce- 
pan, with  four  or  five  spoonsful  of 
water ; boil  them  till  they  are  soft 
and  thick,  then  beat  them  well  ; stir 
in  a quarter  of  a pound  of  butter,  a 
pound  of  loaf  sugar,  the  juice  of 
three  lemons,  the  peel  of  two  lemons, 
cut  thin  and  beat  fine  in  a mortar, 
with  the  yolks  of  eight  eggs.  Mix 
all  well  together  and  bake  it  in  puff 
paste,  and  in  a slack  oven:  when  done, 
throw  over  it  a little  fine  sugar. 

APPLE  AND  PEAR  PUD- 
DING (Boiled),  Make  a good  puff 
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paste,  roll  it  out  half  an  inch  thick, 
pare  the  apples,  and  core  enough  to 
fill  the  crust ; close  it  up,  and  tie  it 
in  a cloth,  and  boil  it,  if  a small 
pudding,  for  two  hours;  if  a large 
one, for  three  or  four  hours.  When 
it  is  done,  turn  it  into  the  dish,  cut 
a piece  of  crust  out  of  the  top,  but- 
ter and  sugar  it  to  your  palate  ; lay 
on  the  crust,  and  send  it  to  table  hot. 
A pear  pudding  is  made  the  same 
way.  Thus,  likewise,  you  may  make 
a damson  pudding,  or  any  sort  of 
plumbs,  apricots,  cherries  or  mul- 
berries. They  are  all  very  fine. 

APPLE  PASTE,  c/ear.  Peel  some 
golden  pippins,  and  take  care  to  leave 
no  spots  ; slice  the  pulp  thin,  and 
wash  it  in  several  waters,  to  clear  it 
of  all  kinds  of  foulness  which  might 
be  made  with  the  fingers  in  peeling; 
boil  it  in  a little  water  slowly,  (the 
pot  or  pan  being  covered)  until  the 
liquid  becomes  clammy  to  the  fin- 
gers ; sift  it  in  a wetted  napkin,  mea- 
sure it,  and  refine  as  much  clarified 
sugar  as  you  have  of  the  decoction  ; 
which  pour  to  the  sugar  by  little  and 
little,  as  it  refreshes  the  sugar  ; boil 
a moment,  take  it  off  the  fire,  skim 
it,  and  then  give  it  two  or  three 
more  boilings.  It  is  known  to  be 
properly  prepared  to  put  into  cups 
or  glasses,  by  taking  some  with  a 
silver  spoon,  and  if  it  falls  out  in 
turning  over,  and  extends  a little  like 
prertv  firm  jelly,  it  is  done. 

APPLES  in  Rice.  Take  ten  or 
twelve  fine  apples,  pare  and  core 
them,  and  dress  them  in  alight  syrup; 
then  take  from  a quarter  to  half  a 
pound  of  rice,  and  boil  it  in  milk  till 
it  breaks,  during  which  add  a small 
bit  of  lemon  peel,  some  sugar  ac- 
cording to  your  taste,  and  a little 
salt.  When  spread  upon  the  dish, 
the  lemon  peel  must  be  taken  out, 
then  put  in  the  apples,  and  fill  up 
the  intervals  with  nee : bake  it  in  the 
oven  until  it  is  a proper  colour. 


APPLES  stuffed.  Make  a large 
gore  in  the  middle  of  them,  and  fill 
them  with  a good  franchepane  cream ; 
brush  the  outsides  with  whites  of 
eggs  to  make  as  much  sugar  powder 
stick  thereto  as  possible,  and  bake 
them  in  a mild  oven  upon  the  dish 
you  intend  for  table.  Serve  either 
hot  or  cold. 

Another  way.  Boil  the  apples, 
pretty  much  cored,  with  a little  wa- 
ter, sugar  clarified,  and  bits  of  lemon 
peel.  When  done  tender,  stuff  the 
apples  w'ith  apricot  marmalade,  or 
any  other  sort ; sift  and  reduce  the 
syrup  to  a jelly;  let  it  cool  in  a plate; 
and  just  warm  it  when  you  want  to 
garnish  the  apples  with  it. 

APPLE  TART.  Peel  the  apples, 
clear  out  the  kernels,  and  boil  them 
to  a marmalade  with  a few  drops  of 
water,  a sufficient  quantity  of  su- 
gar, a little  cinnamon,  and  a lemon 
squeezed ; a small  piece  of  the  rind 
may  be  added.  When  done,  take  out 
the  lemon  peel  and  cinnamon.  Make 
a good  puff  paste,  cover  it  with  it, 
and  glaze  it  with  sugar. 

APPLE  WATER  Pare 

and  slice  some  tart  apples,  add  a 
little  sugar  and  lemon  peel,  and  pour 
some  boiling  water  over  it.  Keep  it 
warm  in  a jug  by  the  fire,  and  in 
about  an  hour  it  w'ill  be  fit  for  use. 

Another  method.  Cut  three  large 
apples  in  slices,  and  pour  upon  them 
a quart  of  boiling  water ; let  them 
remain  for  two  or  three  hours,  and 
then  strain  and  sweeten  them  ac- 
cording to  your  palate. 

APPLES  Buttered.  Core  about 
twenty  apples,  pare  half  of  them,  and 
make  them  nearly  ready  in  a light 
sugar,  drain  them  ; make  a marma- 
lade of  the  remainder  as  for  the 
Charlotte;  cover  the  dish  with  a lit- 
tle of  this  marmalade,  to  which  any 
other  may  be  added  : arrange  the 
apples,  and  fill  their  hearts  with  but- 
ter, and  put  the  remains  of  the  mar- 
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malade  to  fill  up  the  intervals  of  the 
apples ; glaze  them  with  sifted  sugar, 
and  put  them  into  the  oven  : give 
them  a fine  colour.  Cherries,  or  any 
other  preserved  fruit,  may  be  put  in 
the  apples,  and  served. 

APPLES,  Dried,  or  Norfolk  Bif- 
fins. Put  them  in  a cool  oven  six 
or  seven  times,  and  flatten  them  by 
degrees  and  gently,  when  soft  enough 
to  bear  it.  If  the  oven  be  too  hot 
they  will  waste,  and  at  first  it  should 
be  very  cool.  If  soaked  in  brandy, 
a pleasant  flavour  is  given  to  them. 

APPLE  PUFFS.  Pare  the  fruit, 
and  either  stew  them  in  a stone  jar  on 
hot  hearth,  or  bake  them.  When 
cold,  mix  the  pulp  of  the  apple  with 
sugar  and  lemon  peel,  shred  fine, 
taking  as  little  of  the  apple  juice  as 
you  can.  Bake  them  in  thin  paste,  in 
a quick  oven  ; a quarter  of  an  hour 
will  do  them,  if  small.  Orange  or 
quince  marmalade  is  a great  im- 
provement ; cinnamon  pounded,  or 
orange-flower  water  in  change. 

APPLES,  d la  Chartreuse.  Take 
a scAre  of  apples,  pare  and  core 
them ; when  there  are  enough  of 
them  to  fill  the  chartreuse  mould, 
mince  the  rest  of  the  apples  to  make 
a marmalade  ; put  all  the  pieces  that 
have  been  cut  out  by  the  corer  into 
equal  parts;  make  a little  saffron  wa- 
ter, to  which  add  a little  sugar,  throw 
in  a third  of  the  small  apples ; give 
them  a slight  boil,  take  them  off  and 
drain  them  ; do  another  third  of  the 
apples  in  cochineal ; and  the  last 
in  a syrup  of  white  sugar,  with  an 
equal  quantity  of  angelica  as  of  each 
of  the  apples,  and  cover  the  mould 
with  white  paper ; make  any  design 
in  the  bottom,  with  red,  green, 
yellow,  and  white ; mix  them  taste- 
fully all  round  the  mould,  on  the 
top,  and  fill  it  up  with  marmalade, 
which  ought  to  be  firm  and  without 
any  void.  When  ready  to  serve, 
turn  up  the  mould  upon  the  dish,  and 


take  off  the  paper.  If  the  chartreuse 
is  to  be  white,  throw  the  apples  into 
water,  as  they  are  formed  with  lemon 
juice. 

APPLE  TREES  (directions  to 
prune).  Apple  Trees  produce  their 
fruit  upon  short  natural  spurs,  from 
the  sides  and  ends  of  the  branches, 
and  tire  same  branches  continue 
bearing  for  many  years,  increasing 
the  number  of  their  fruit  spurs,  as 
they  gradually  advance  in  length ; 
let  it,  therefore,  be  remarked  that  in 
the  general  course  of  pruning  those 
trees,  their  branches  and  shoots  are 
not  to  be  shortened,  but  generally 
trained  along  horizontally,  to  the 
espalier  and  wall,  at  their  natural 
length,  at  least  as  far  as  there  is  room 
to  extend  them;  never  shortened  ex- 
cept on  particular  occasions,  which 
will  be  afterwards  explained ; and 
the  whole  trained  four  to  five  or  six 
inches  asunder.  On  walls  of  more 
than  six  feet  in  height,  fan  training 
is  to  be  preferred  to  horizontal  train- 
ing ; because,  in  the  first  method, 
a tree  will  not  only  much  sooner  fill 
its  allotted  space,  but  the  loss  of  any 
particular  branch  can  be  the  more 
easily  supplied  ; lower  espalier,  how- 
ever, should  be  trained  on  the  latter 
method. 

Keeping,  therefore,  this  in  mind, 
look  over  the  general  branches,  in 
which  observe,  that  in  such  advanc- 
ing young  trees  as  are  still  in  train- 
ing, requiring  a further  supply  of 
young  wood  to  form  the  head,  be 
careflil  to  retain  a proper  quantity 
of  the  best  planned  last  summer's 
shoots  at  -full  length,  and  always 
a terminal  shoot  to  each  mother 
branch  ; and  cut  out  all  the  super- 
fluous and  irregular  ones:  but  in 
full  trained,  or  old  trees,  retain  the 
former  trained,  bearing  branches  as 
long  as  they  continue  fruitful ; and 
only  examine  any  particular  branches 
that  appear  worn  out  or  decayed, 
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or  any  that  are  too  much  crowded 
or  very  irregular,  and  let  such  be 
pruned  out;  at  the  same  time  observe 
where  any  of  the  last  summer’s 
shoots  are  wanted,  to  supply  the 
vacant  places,  and  retain  them  ac- 
cordingly, cutting  out  all  the  over 
abundant,  close  to  the  main  branches. 
Likewise,  let  all  foreright,  and  other 
irregularly  placed  shoots,  be  cut 
away,  carefully  retaining  the  lead- 
ing shoot  to  all  the  main  branches, 
where  there  is  scope  to  run  them  ; 
so  retaining  the  general  branches 
and  the  necessary  supply  of  young 
wood,  about  four  to  five  or  six  inches 
asunder,  to  be  trained  to  the  wall, 
&c.  all  at  their  full  length;  still  con- 
tinue extending  them  to  the  wall 
or  espalier,  without  shortening,  at 
least  as  far  as  the  space  admits. 

In  the  course  of  this  pruning  have 
particular  care  to  preserve  all  the 
natural  fruit  spurs,  but  cut  away  all 
those  formed  of  the  remaining  stumps 
of  shortened  shoots ; for  these  rarely 
produce  anything  but  a confusion  of 
unnecessary  wood  shoots  every  sum- 
mer; and,  for  which  reason, be  careful 
in  pruning  out  the  superfluous  and 
irregular  shoots,  always  to  cut  them 
quite  close  to  whence  they  originate. 

By  the  above  practice,  the  shoots 
or  branches  of  these  trees  will,  about 
the  second  or  third  year  after  they 
are  laid  in,  begin  to  produce  .short 
shoots  or  spurs,  and  from  these  the 
fruit  is  produced. 

But  if  the  branches  of  these  trees 
were  to  be  shortened,  it  would  be 
cutting  off  the  very  part  where  blos- 
.som  buds  or  spurs  first  begin  lo 
appear,  and  instead  of  those  fruitful 
parts  they  would  send  forth  a num- 
ber of  strong  wood  shoots;  this 
plainly  shows;  that  the  shoots  which 
are  intended  for  fruit-bearing  must 
not  be  generally  shortened;  for  it 
that  is  practised,  the  trees  would 
constantly  run  to  wood,  and  never 
produce  any  tolerable  crop  of  fruit. 


APPLE  TREES,  to  destroy  the 
Insects  of.  Take  unslacked  lime, 
mix  it  with  soft  water,  to  the  con- 
sistence of  very  thick  whitewash, 
apply  this  mixture  with  a brush  to 
the  apple  trees  as  soon  as  it  is  judged 
that  the  sap  begins  to  rise,  and  wash 
the  stem  and  large  boughs  well  with 
it,  observing  to  do  it  in  dry  weather, 
that  it  may  adhere  and  stand  rain  ; 
this,  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing 
summer,  will  have  removed  all  the 
moss  and  insects,  and  give  to  the 
bark  a fresh  and  green  appearance, 
and  the  tree  will  be  perceived  to 
shoot  much  new  and  strong  wood. 

APPLE  TREES,  (to  cure  the 
Disease  of)  Brush  off  the  white 
down,  clear  off  the  red  stain  under- 
neath it,  and  anoint  the  places  in- 
fected with  a liquid  mixture  of  train 
oil  and  Scotch  snuff. 

APPRENTICE,  is  a person  bound 
by  covenant  to  serve  a certain  time, 
upon  condition  of  the  master’s  in- 
structing him  in  his  art  or  mystery  ; 
but  he  must  be  retained  by  the  name 
of  an  apprentice  expressly,  other- 
wise he  is  no  apprentice,  though  he 
be  bound. 

An  apprenticeship  is  a personal 
trust  between  master  and  apprentice, 
and  determines  by  the  death  ofeither 
of  them  ; and  where  a master  dies, 
an  apprentice  is  not  obliged  to  serve 
the  executors  or  administrators  for 
the  remainder  of  the  terra. 

A person  cannot  be  bound  appren- 
tice but. by  deed  indented;  and  this 
must  be  complied  with  for  all  pur- 
poses, except  for  obtaining  a settle- 
ment. 

It  has  been  enacted,  that  all  in- 
dentures for  binding  parish  appren- 
tices, and  all  certificates  of  the  set- 
tlement of  poor  persons,  which  have 
been  heretofore  executed  and  signed 
by  two  persons  only,  acting  as  church- 
wardens and  as  overseers  of  the 
poor;  and  also  all  such  indentures 
•md  certificates  as  shall  hereafter 
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be  so  signed,  shall  be  considered  as 
good,  valid,  and  effectual,  as  if  the 
same  had  been  executed  and  signed 
by  distinct  persons,  as  churchwar- 
dens, and  distinct  persons,  as  over- 
seers of  the  poor,  according  to  the 
said  act. 

Where  a premium  is  given  with 
an  apprentice,  the  indentures  must 
be,  if  within  the  bills  of  mortality, 
within  one  month,  and  elsewhere, 
within  two  months  after  the  date 
taken  to  the  stamp-office,  in  the  for- 
mer case,  and,  in  the  latter,  either  to 
the  stamp-office,  or  the  collector  of 
stamp  duties  ; and  the  master  or  mis- 
tress must  pay  the  duties  specified. 

Every  indenture  for  binding  a 
poor  apprentice  must  be  on  a six- 
penny stamped  piece  of  paper,  or 
parchment;  and  an  indenture  of  a 
poor  or  parish  apprentice  assented 
to  by  two  justices  separately  is  void, 
and  no  settlement  is  gained  by  serv- 
ing under  it.  The  churchwardens 
and  overseers  are  not  restrained  to 
bind  such  children  to  the  inhabitants 
of  th  parish,  but  are  authorized  to 
apprentice  them  to  any  other  jier- 
sons,  wherever  resident,  who  are  wil- 
ling to  take  them. 

An  infant  may  voluntarily  bind 
himself  apprentice  by  indenture,  but 
no  remedy  at  law  lieth  against  an 
infant. 

A man  may  by  law  chastise  and 
correct  his  apprentice;  but  if  the 
master  and  his  apprentice  cannot 
agree,  they  may  be  discharged  at 
their  mutual  request,  either  at  the 
quarter  sessions,  or  by  one  justice, 
with  appeal  to  the  sessions  ; who  may, 
if  they  think  it  reasonable,  direct 
restitution  of  a rateable  proportion 
of  the  money  given  with  the  ap- 
prentice. But  if  an  apprentice  with 
whom  less  than  ten  pounds  have  been 
given,  run  away  from  his  master, 
he  is  compelled  to  serve  out  his  time 
of  absence,  or  make  satisfaction  for 
the  same,  at  any  time  w'ithin  seven 
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years  after  the  expiration  of  the 
contract.  And  if  an  apprentice 
leave  his  master’s  service  before  his 
time  be  expired,  his  master  is  enti- 
tled to  all  his  earnings.  If  a per- 
son entices  away  an  apprentice,  lie 
may  be  indicted,  and  the  master 
has  a remedy  for  damages  by  action. 
W’hatever  an  apprentice  gains  is  for 
the  use  of  his  master:  the  justices 
of  the  peace  may  discharge  an  ap- 
prentice not  only  in  the  default  of  the 
master,  but  also  in  his  own  default, 
for  in  such  case  it  is  reasonable  that 
the  contracts  which  were  made  by 
their  authority,  should  be  dissolved 
by  the  same  power. 

Masters  and  apprentices  in  the 
city  of  London,  are  regulated  by  the 
customs  of  that  city.  By  that  cus- 
tom, every  apprentice  bound  to  a 
freeman  must  be  of  fourteen  years 
of  age,  and  his  agreement  must  not 
be  for  a less  term  than  seven  years  ; 
and  if  he  break  any  of  the  covenants, 
an  action  may  be  brought  against 
him  as  if  he  were  of  full  age. 

An  apprentice  in  London  may  be 
discharged  from  his  master  in  the 
following  cases  : if  the  master  give 
hhn  unmerciful  correction ; if  he  do 
not  provide  for  him  good  and  whole- 
some necessaries  ; if  the  master  turn 
him  away,  or  refuse  to  receive  him 
into  his  service;  if  he  leave  off’ trade, 
and  do  not  provide  another  master 
for  the  apprentice  ; if  he  remove 
out  of  the  freedom  ; if  he  neglect  or 
refuse  to  instruct  the  apprentice  in 
his  art  or  trade ; if  the  apprentice 
shall  be  under  fourteen  years  when 
bound ; or  shall  be  bound  for  less 
than  seven  years,  or  if  he  shall  not 
be  enrolled  within  the  first  year. 

APRICOTS  preserved  Green. 
Prepare  them  w'iih  ice,  as  directed 
for  Apricot  paste  : being  very  well 
cleaned,  prick  them  in  several  places, 
put  them  on  a slow  fire  with  a little 
water,  vinegar  and  salt;  and  simmer 
gently  until  pretty  tender ; cool  tlie 
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first  water  with  some  cold,  and 
leave  them  some  time  in  it,  the  pan 
covered,  which  will  bring  them  to 
tlieir  proper  green  ; an  hour  or  two 
after  drain  from  the  first  water  into 
cold,  and  leave  them  an  hour  or  two 
in  it ; melt  some  sugar  with  a little 
water,  and  put  the  fruits  in  it  till 
next  day ; then  take  them  out,  and 
boil  the  sugar  a few  minutes  to  put 
upon  the  fruit ; continue  in  tJiis 
manner  for  two  or  three  days,  put- 
ting sugar  sufficient  for  the  syrup  to 
cover  the  fruits  ; the  last  time  boil 
them  in  the  sugar  a moment,  and 
let  them  cool  before  you  cover  the 
pots  or  glasses.  Liquid  preserved 
green  almonds  are  done  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  last  for  apricots. 

APRICOT  paste.  Peel  and 
stone  two  pounds  of  ripe  apricots ; 
soak  them  pretty  dry  on  the  fire,  and 
mash  them  very  fine : add  a pound 
of  sugar  prepared  d la  grande  plutne 
(see  sugar  d la  grande  plume) ; stir 
them  well  together  on  the  fire,  till 
the  paste  quits  the  spoon ; finish 
it  directly  in  the  moulds,  and  dry 
it  rather  hotter  than  the  former 
paste.  It  is  done  also  by  adding  an 
equal  weight  of  raw  powder  sugar, 
when  the  fruit  is  soaked  some  time 
pretty  dry,  and  stirring  it  continually 
till  it  comes  to  a good  consistence 
on  the  fire. 

APRICOT  pudding.  Take  a do- 
zen or  fifteen  apricots,  according  to 
the  intended  size  of  your  pudding, 
and  pour  hot  water  over  them  till 
they  are  soft;  then  take  a small  loaf 
and  grate  the  crumbs  over  it,  to 
which  add  a pint,  or  three-fourths  Oi 
a quart  of  boiling  cream.  Let  it 
stand  till  nearly  cold,  and  then  add 
_ two  ounces  of  sugar  ; the  yolks  of 
' five  eggs  well  beaten,  and  a glass  of 
white  wine;  the  apricots  must  be 
pounded  in  a mortar,  similar  as  for 
an  almond  pudding,  and  mix  with  it 
all  the  kernels  ; the  whole  must  then 
be  well  mixed,  a paste  mast  be  put 


round  the  dish,  and  the  pudding 
baked  for  half  an  hour. 

APRICOT  liquid  sweetmeats.  'The 
apricots  ought  to  be  used  when  they 
are  almost  ripe:  peel  them,  split  them 
sufficiently  to  take  out  the  stones, 
and  boil  them  in  w'ater  till  they  feel 
tender  under  the  pressure  of  tlie  fin- 
ger; then  take  them  out  to  drain; 
put  them  into  an  equal  weight  of 
sugar  {grande  plume)  and  boil  a mo- 
ment ; take  them  off  the  fire,  and 
let  them  lie  in  the  sugar  till  the  next 
day,  then  take  them  out,  and  boil  the 
sugar  two  or  three  minutes,  put  the 
fruit  in  it  again,  and  boil  a moment 
together  the  next  day  to  finish. 

APRICOTS  {ratifia  oj).  Use 
them  when  thoroughly  ripe ; peel, 
and  cut  them  into  pieces  to  boil  in 
white  wine,  about  a pint  to  four  do- 
zen ; .sift  in  a sieve,  like  marmalade ; 
mix  it  with  as  much  brandy,  put  it 
into  a proper  vessel  with  the  kernels 
bruised,  a quarter  of  a pound  of 
sugar  to  each  pint  of  liquor,  infuse 
about  three  weeks,  and  strain  it  as 
usual. 

APRICOTS  in  Brandp.  Take 
half  a pound  of  sugar  to  each  pound 
of  fruit,  and  to  every  four  pounds  of 
fruit  and  sugar,  put  two  pints  of  wa- 
ter ; put  in  the  fruit,  and  then  give 
them  a boil,  and  then  leave  them  in 
the  syrup  until  the  following  day  ; 
then  drain  them,  and  boil  the  syrup 
until  it  be  reduced  to  one  half ; then 
put  in  the  fruit,  but  they  must  not 
boil  ; let  them  stand  till  cold,  then 
fill  the  bottles,  and  distribute  the 
syrup  in  equal  proportions  ; fill  r.p 
the  bottles  with  brandy,  and  cork 
them  close  down. 

APRICOT  CHEESE.  Take  an 
equal  quantity  of  fruit  and  sugar  : in 
order  to  prevent  the  latter  sticking  to 
the  pan,  moisten  it  a little  with  wa- 
ter, and  let  it  boil  over  a quick  fire, 
or  otherwise  the  colour  may  not  be 
good.  'I’he  kernels  must  be  blanched 
gnd  well  pounded,  and  then  added 
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to  it.  About  twenty  minutes  will  be 
sufficient  for  tbe  boiling. 

APRICOTS,  compote  of  ripe. — 
Peel  them,  cut  into  halves,  break 
tbe  stones,  and  peel  the  kernels,  put 
them  into  the  pan  with  a little  water 
and  sugar,  regulating  the  quantities 
according  to  the  ripeness  of  the 
fruit;  boil  them  like  any  other  com- 
pote, take  them  off  the  fire,  and 
skim  them  with  bits  of  paper ; put 
a bit  of  kernel  upon  each  half.  If 
to  keep  any  time,  reduce  the  syrup 
pretty  strong : they  are  also  dressed 
d la  Clache,  as  black  cap,  when 
pretty  large,  and  almost  ripe,  taking 
out  the  stones,  and  baking  in  the 
same  manner,  either  whole  or  in 
halves. 

APRICOTS,  Conserve  of.  Peel 
ripe  apricots,  slice  them,  and  boil 
to  a marmalade,  with  a drop  of  wa- 
ter ; reduce  it  pretty  thick  on  the 
fire  ; mix  a quarter  of  a pound  of 
the  marmalade,  to  a pound  of  sugar 
d la  grande  plume,  and  work  it  well 
together  when  it  begins  to  cool. 

APRICOT  ICE.  Take  forty  apri- 
cots very  ripe,  from  which  extract 
the  stones,  put  them  on  the  fire, 
with  five  pints  of  water,  and  re- 
duce them  to  a marmalade;  strain 
them  through  a fine  hair  search  with 
the  back  of  a spoon  or  spatula, 
and  add  to  it  a sufficient  quantity  of 
clarified  sugar.  As  the  ice  dimi- 
nishes the  force,  add  a dozen  and  a 
half  of  apricot  kernels,  well  bruised, 
mixed  in  a glass  of  water,  with  the 
juice  of  a lemon  ; strain  this  through 
a fine  linen  search,  and  mix  it  well 
with  the'apricots. 

AVRICOT  Marmalade.  Peel  and 
stone  them,  and  pound  the  kernels 
separate;  boil  the  apricots  on  a clear 
fire,  with  a little  water,  and  three 
quarters  of  a pound,  or  a pound  of 
sugar  to  each  pound  of  fruit,  this  is 
to  be  judged  of  according  to  tbeir 
ripeness ; bruise  them  in  the  boiling 
with  a wooden  spoon,  and  bojl  till  it 


sticks  to  the  fingers  pretty  hard  by 
joining  two  together  ; then  take  it 
off  the  fire  to  put  into  pots  ; adding 
the  kernels  to  it  a moment  before. 
It  is  also  done  by  boiling  the  apri- 
cots to  a marmalade  alone,  and  mix- 
ing with  an  equal  weight  of  sugar 
au  Casse,  boil  a moment  to  mix  to- 
gether, and  finish  as  the  first. 

AROMATIC  Fermentation.  Take 
of  Jamaica  pepper  half  an  ounce, 
red  wine  a pint,  boil  them  a little, 
and  then  strain  the  liquor.  This  is 
intended,  not  only  as  a topical  ap- 
plication for  external  complaints,  but 
also  for  relieving  the  internal  parts, 
AROMATIC  SPIRIT  OF  VI- 
NEGAR. Take  of  acetic  acid  six 
ounces  by  measure ; camphor,  half 
an  ounce : reduce  the  camphor  to 
pow'der,  by  triturating  it  with  a lit- 
tle alcohol,  or  spirit  of  wine;  then 
dissolve  it  in  the  acid. 

The  alcohol  is  used  merely  to 
facilitate  the  reduction  of  the  cam- 
phor to  powder ; for  the  strong  ace- 
tous, or  as  we  would  rather  call  it, 
the  acetic  acid,  is  capable  of  dissolv- 
ing even  a larger  proportion  of  cam- 
phor than  is  here  directed. 

This  solution  is  a powerful  ana- 
leptic remedy.  Its  vapour  snuffed 
up  the  nostrils,  which  is  the  only 
method  of  using  it,  is  one  of  the 
most  pungent  stimuli  we  possess. 
It  is  so  extremely  volatile  and  cor- 
rosive, that  it  is  difficult  to  preserve, 
except  in  glass  phials  with  round 
glass  stoppers,  or  in  small  gold 
boxes,  such  as  are  used  for  Henry’s 
aromatic  spirit  of  vinegar,  wdiich  is, 
in  fact,  the  same  article. 

ARQUEBUSADE  Water.  Dis- 
tilled vinegar,  and  rectified  spirits  of 
wine,  of  each  one  pint  and  a half, 
double  refined  sugar  half  a pound, 
sulphuric  acid  five  ounces  ; dissolve 
the  sugar  in  the  distilled  vinegar 
and  spirits  of  wine,  to  which  add 
gradually  the  sulphuric  acid. 

ARREST,  in  civil  cases  is  a legal 
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restraint  of  a person  charged  with 
some  debt  to  an  individual,  and 
in  criminal  cases  for  some  crime 
against  the  state,  and  it  is  executed 
in  pursuance  of  the  command  of 
some  court  of  record,  or  officer  of 
justice.  Some  persons  are  privileged 
from  arrest,  as  members  of  parlia- 
ment, peeresses  by  birth,  marriage, 
8cc.,  members  of  convocation  ac- 
tually attending  them,  ambassadors, 
domestic  servants  of  ambassadors, 
king’s  servants,  attorneys,  or  other 
persons  attending  the  courts  of  jus- 
tice, clergymen  performing  divine 
service,  suitors,  witnesses  subpoe- 
naed, and  other  persons  necessarily 
attending  any  courts  of  record  upon 
business,  bankrupts  coming  to  sur- 
render within  forty-two  days  after 
their  surrender,  witnesses  properly 
summoned  before  commissioners  of 
bankruptcy,  or  other  commissioners 
of  great  seal,  sailors  and  soldiers 
for  any  debt  not  exceeding  twenty 
pounds,  officers  of  court,  only  where 
they  are  sued  in  their  own  right, 
but  not  if  as  executors  or  adminis- 
trators, nor  in  joint  actions. 

No  writ,  process,  warrant,  &c., 
except  for  treason,  felony,  or  for 
breach  of  the  peace,  can  be  served  on 
Sunday;  if,  however,  the  caption  has 
been  made  on  a week  day,  and  bail 
given,  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  per- 
sons so  becoming  bail,  to  retake  the 
individual  on  a Sunday,  even  if  he 
be  in  church. 

A sheriff’s  officer  cannot  break 
open  an  outer  door,  or  window,  to 
execute  his  writ ; unless  a stranger 
who  is  not  of  the  family,  upon  pur- 
suit takes  refuge  in  the  house  of 
another.  An  officer  cannot  carry 
his  prisoner  to  any  tavern  without 
his  consent,  nor  to  any  gaol  within 
twenty-four  hours  after  liis  arrest, 
unless  he  refuse  to  go  to  some  safe 
house;  and  it  is  after  the  expiration 
of  that  time,  that  the  unfortunate 
debtor  becomes  exposed  to  the  infa- 


mous imposition  of  the  keepers  of 
those  houses,  which  are  very  signifi- 
cantly termed  spunging  houses.  On 
the  first  refusal  of  the  prisoner  to 
comply  with  the  extortionate  de- 
mands which  are  made  upon  him, 
the  threat  is  immediately  held  out 
o-f  a speedy  removal  to  the  county 
prison,  perhaps  at  the  very  moment 
when  an  arrangement  of  the  debt 
has  been  accomplished.  The  usual 
demand  is  three  shillings  and  six- 
pence per  day,  exclusive  of  all 
charges  for  drink  and  victuals, 
which  are  attended  with  the  most 
exorbitant  profit. 

On  the  return  of  the  writ,  the 
officer  is  compelled  to  take  his  pri- 
soner to  the  county  gaol,  unless  the 
writ  be  renewed  by  the  plaintiff’s 
attorney,  or  a habeas  be  sued  out 
to  take  the  prisoner  to  the  King’s 
Bench,  or  the  Fleet,  according  to 
the  court  in  which  the  action  is 
brought.  By  a new  and  judiciutts 
rule  of  court,  the  debtor  may  now 
surrender  to  the  county  gaol,  in 
discharge  of  his  hail,  by  which  the 
extortionate  expences  in  obtaining 
the  habeas  are  saved  to  the  debtor. 
The  expence  of  a habeas  is  about 
four  pounds ; but  a part  of  this  ex- 
pence may  be  saved  by  the  prisoner 
employing  a friend  as  attorney. 

It  was  formerly  held,  that  no  per- 
son should  be  held  to  bail  for  any 
debt  under  fifteen  pounds ; except 
when  the  cause  of  such  action  shall 
arise,  or  be  maintainable,  upon  or 
by  virtue  of  any  bill  of  exchange  of 
ten  pounds  and  upwards.  The  act 
of  Parliament  was  however  not 
made  perpetual,  and  it  expired  in 
18‘24;  for  which  reason,  a person 
may  now  be  arrested  for  any  sum 
not  exceeding  ten  pounds,  although 
no  bill  be  the  ground  of  the  action. 
In  criminal  cases,  the  causes  of  sus- 
picion which  justify  the  arrest  of  a 
person  for  felony  arc,  the  common 
fame  of  the  country  ; the  living  a va- 
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grant,  idle,  disorderly  life,  without  any 
visible  means  to  support  it ; the  be- 
ing in  company  with  a known  offend- 
er at  the  time  of  the  offence ; the 
being  found  in  circumstances  which 
induce  a strong  presumption  of 
guilt;  and  the  being  pursued  by  hue 
and  cry.  But  none  of  these  causes 
will  justify  the  arresting  of  a man 
for  the  suspicion  of  crimes,  unless  a 
crime  w'ere  actually  committed. 

The  party  arrested  under  crimi- 
nal cases  is  always  taken  before  a 
magistrate,  who  according  to  the 
evidence  which  is  given,  either  dis- 
charges the  prisoner,  or  commits 
him  to  the  county  gaol,  to  take  his 
trial  for  the  offence  at  the  next  ses- 
sions or.  assizes.  In  bailable  of- 
fences, forty-eight  hours’  notice  must 
be  given,  to  inquire  into  the  validity 
of  the  bail;  but  in  cases  of  common 
assault,  it  is  sufficient  that  the  bail 
be  housekeepers. 

In  criminal  cases,  the  officer  is 
justified  in  using  irons;  but  not  in 
civil  cases,  unless  the  party  attempt 
an  escape. 

ARROW  ROOT  Jelly.  Put  into 
a saucepan  half  a pint  of-water,  a 
glass  of  sherry,  or  a spoonful  of 
brandy,  grated  nutmeg,  and  fine  su- 
gar, boil  once  up,  then  mix  it  by 
degrees  into  a dessert  spoonful  of  ar- 
row root  previously  rubbed  smooth, 
with  two  spoonsful  of  cold  water, 
then  return  the  whole  into  the 
saucepan,  stir  and  boil  it  three 
minutes. 

ARSENIC,  Test  to  discover.  Put 
the  matter  on  a fire  shovel,  and 
place  it  over  the  fire ; if  a blue  flame 
and  garlic  smell  arise,  it  is  arsenic. 

ARTICHOKE,  {Cynara  Scoly- 
mus).  See  Plate  1.  This  plant  rises 
three  or  four  feet.  The  leaves  are 
large,  on  the  upper  part  smooth,  be- 
neath reticulate,  hoary,  and  downy. 
The  seeds  are  oblong,  and  are  fur- 
nished with  a feathery  pappus  on  a 
fleshy  receptacle,  the  part  we  eat. 


called  the  bottom  ; the  young  flower 
we  call  the  choke.  It  is  a native  of 
the  south  of  Europe,  flowering  in 
August. 

ARTICHOKES,  {method  of  cul- 
tivating). Artichokes  should  be 
planted  as  soon  in  March  as  the 
plants  can  be  procured  ; the  situation 
shoidd  be  open,  and  the  ground  good  ; 
some  rotten  dung  should  be  spread 
over  it  and  dug  in.  Having  obtained 
some  suckers,  well  rooted,  trim  all 
the  straggling  parts  away,  and  plant 
them  with  a dibble  in  rows  about  a 
yard  and  a half  asunder,  and  about 
two  feet  distant  ^rom  each  other ; 
give  them  some  water  directly : 
these  suckers  will  produce  good  ar- 
tichokes in  the  autumn,  but  more 
abundantly  the  next  year.  It  should 
however  be  observed,  that  where  it 
is  required  to  have  a succession  in 
the  summer  months,  a small  plan- 
tation should  be  made  every  spring, 
for  the  old  stocks  produce  heads  in 
June,  July,  and  August,  and  those 
planted  in  March  produce  in  August, 
September  and  October. 

In  the  month  of  July,  when  they 
are  advancing  to  perfection,  and  you 
are  desirous  to  have  large  full-sized 
artichokes,  it  will  be  proper  to  cut 
off  most  of  the  lower  heads,  with  the 
view  of  encouraging  the  principal 
ones  in  their  growth,  and  when  these 
full  sized  artichokes  are  gathered 
for  the  table,  the  remaining  stems 
must  be  cut  or  broken  down  close 
to  the  ground,  as  it  encourages  a bot- 
tom growth,  with  formation  of  new 
shoots  for  the  winter. 

In  the  month  of  November,  they 
should  undergo  their  winter  dressing; 
the  large  leaves  should  be  cut  down, 
then  dig  between,  and  earth  up  over 
the  rows,  in  order  to  guard  the  crown 
of  the  roots  and  the  heart  of  the  plants 
from  severe  frosts.  The  most  appro- 
ved method  of  landing  up  the  rows 
is  as  follows  : instead  of  the  usual 
practice  of  digging  out  trenches. 
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the  ground  in  each  row  is  dug 
lengthways,  in  a gradual  ridge  along 
the  row  of  plants  ; before  doing  this, 
line  out  the  proper  width  of  the 
spaces  of  the  rows,  setting  the  line 
along  the  middle  of  each  space,  and 
with  the  spade  cut  a mark  in  the 
ground,  according  to  the  line  in  each 
interval,  by  which  beds,  as  it  were, 
are  formed,  of  about  lour  feet  wide, 
according  to  the  distance  ot  the  rows, 
one  row  of  plants  ranging  along  the 
middle  of  every  such  bed  ; then  the 
ground  is  to  be  dug  along  regularly 
the  width  and  length  of  the  beds  and 
close  between  all  the  plants,  at  the 
same  time  working  the  earth  gradu- 
ally from  each  side  into  a moderate 
ridge  along  the  middle,  and  close 
about  the  row  of  plants,  and  so  as 
the  row  ranges  exactly  along  the 
middle  of  the  ridge. 

However,  in  excessive  frosts,  it 
would  be  advisable  to  apply  a cover- 
ing of  long  dung  over  the  ridges, 
or  close  about  the  plants,  to  remain 
during  the  severity  of  the  weather. 

Artichokes  of  two  or  three  years 
standing  should  be  assisted  with 
some  good  dung,  previously  to  land- 
ing them  up. 

Medicinal  Virtues.  The  leaves  and 
stalks  of  the  artichoke  contain  a bit- 
ter juice,  which  is  very  diuretic,  and 
has  long  been  esteemed  a good  re- 
medy for  evacuating  the  water  of 
dropsies  by  urine.  This  juice  is  got 
by  mashing  the  leaves  and  stalks, 
and  then  squeezing  them  in  a press  ; 
and  afterwards  by  straining  it  through 
a cloth  ; it  is  commonly  ordered  to 
be  mixed  with  white  wine,  and  is 
given  from  half  an  ounce  to  an  ounce 
for  a dose  ; which  is  repeated  twice 
or  thrice  in  the  day,  as  the  stomach 
will  bear  it. 

The  following  decoction,  the  pre- 
paration of  which  was  long  kept  as 
a secret  by  a person  at  Andover,  is 
said  to  have  carried  off  the  water  from 
several  people  labouring  under  the 


dropsy  : —Take  of  artichoke  leaves 
and  stalks,  three  haudsful ; of  bruised 
juniper  berries,  one  quart;  of  scraped 
horse-radish,  one  handful ; of  green 
fir  tops,  two  handsful ; of  bruised 
white  mustard  seed,  two  table  spoons- 
ful : mix  the  whole,  and  boil  them 
in  two  gallons  of  water  to  one,  and 
strain  the  liquor  through  a cloth.  A 
grown  person  is  to  take  half  a pint 
morning  and  evening,  adding  a little 
syrup  or  sugar  if  agreeable. 

ARTICHOKES,  JERUSALEM, 
{inode  of  cultivating).  The  J erusalem 
artichoke  may  be  planted  in  any 
place,  for  they  will  thrive  in  almost 
any  soil.  They  may  be  raised  by 
sets  or  cuttings  of  the  roots,  in  a 
similar  manner  to  potatoes,  in  rowA 
about  a yard  asunder,  four  or  five 
inches  deep,  and  eighteen  inches  or 
two  feet  distance  in  the  rows. 

ARTICHOKES,  with  the  leaves. 
Scald  them  first  in  boilinff  water  a 

O 

few  minutes;  then  boil  them  in  broth, 
with  a faggot  of  sweet  herbs,  a few 
slices  of  lard  under  them,  and  two  or 
three  cloves ; drain,  and  take  the 
chokes  out  as  the  first : pour  a cullis 
tlierein,  mixed  with  butter,  pepper, 
salt,  and  a lemon  squeeze. 

ARTICHOKES,  a.  la  Brie,  {stuf- 
fed Artichokes).  Trim  the  Artichokes 
handsomely  underneath,  and  cut  the 
leaves  pretty  short,  boil  them  in  wa- 
ter until  the  chokes  quit  them,  then 
take  them  out,  drain  and  fill  them 
with  a ready  prepared  farce,  or  what- 
ever you  think  proper  ; make  it  even 
with  the  leaves,  and  glaze  them  with 
yolk  of  eggs,  and  bread  crumbs 
sprinkled  over  ; put  them  on  a bak- 
ing dish,  upon  slices  of  lard  or  a lit- 
tle butter,  with  pepper,  salt,  a glass 
of  white  wine,  and  a faggot  of  sweet 
herbs  in  the  middle ; bake  them 
about  half  an  hour  in  the  oven;  drain 
out  the  fat,  and  serve  what  sauce  you 
please  under  them. 

AimCHOKES,  (\  la  Saint  Cloud. 
Prepare  and  boil  them  as  the  last,  or 
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in  a braize,  to  three  parts,  then  drain 
them,  and  let  them  cool;  have  as 
many  small  pigeons  stewed  and  well 
seasoned  as  you  have  artichokes, 
which  are  each  stuffed  with  a pigeon  ; 
dip  them  in  good  frying  paste  or 
thick  batter  made  of  eggs  and  flour, 
a spoonful  of  oil,  and  a little  salt, 
and  fry  in  a very  hot  and  plentiful 
pan  of  friture. 

ARTICHOKES,  en.  Accolade.— 
Braize  eight  or  ten  whole  artichoke 
bottoms,  being  properly  trimmed; 
put  a little  ready  prepared  salpicon 
farce  between  two  of  them,  and  so 
on,  for  as  many  as  you  please  : rub 
the  borders  with  yolks  of  eggs  to 
solder  them  ; dip  them  in  eggs  broken 
up  as  for  omelets,  sprinkle  them  with 
bread  crumbs,  and  fry  of  a fine  gold 
colour. 

ARTICHOKES,  rtf  Pot/c.  The 
bottoms  of  Artichokes  are  boiled  to 
three  parts,  cut  into  quarters,  and 
topped  up  with  butter,  a few  spoons- 
ful of  cullis,  a glass  of  wdiite  wine, 
chopped  parsley,  shallots,  fennel, 
mushrooms,  pepper,  and  salt ; sim- 
mer a good  while  to  reduce  the  sauce, 
and  add  a lemon  squeeze  or  vinegar, 
sufficient  to  sharpen  the  sauce  when 
ready  to  serve.’ 

ARTICHOKES,  d f Italienne.— 
Cut  each  into  four  and  trim  them  as 
for  frying;  braize  with  slices  of  lard, 
veal  and  ham,  a spoonful  of  oil,  one 
or  two  cloves  of  garlick,  whole  pep- 
per, a;.d  salt ; finish  on  a slow  fire, 
and  when  done,  sift  the  sauce  ; mix 
part  of  it  with  some  cullis  and  a glass 
of  white  wine ; boil  it  a moment ; 
skim  it  w'ell ; and  serve  it  in  the  dish 
with  the  artichokes,  the  leaves  being 
upwards. 

ARTICHOKES,  Barigaidt.  — 
Artickauts  d la  BarigauU.  Trim  the 
artichokes  properly,  boil  them  in 
plain  water,  till  you  can  take  the 
chokes  out,  and  drain  them  very 
well ; have  a sauce  prepared,  with 
two  yolks  of  eggs  beat  up  with  a 


spoonful  of  oil,  chopped  parsley, 
shallots,  basil,  mu.shrooms,  chibol, 
pepper,  and  salt  ; put  the  artichokes 
into  a stewpan,  with  a few  thin  slices 
of  lard  under  them  and  a little  broth, 
and  pour  the  sauce  to  them,  and 
braize  on  a slow'  fire,  both  under  and 
upon  the  pan  cover.  When  done, 
pour  a little  sauce  into  the  dish,  made 
of  cullis,  butter,  and  a lemon  squeeze, 
and  pour  also  some  of  it  upon  the 
artichokes. 

ARTICHOKES yned.  Take  young 
artichokes,  and  cut  them  into  quar- 
ters, or  less  pieces,  according  to  the 
size;  trim  the  bottoms,  both  inside  and 
outside,  leaving  only  three  or  four 
of  the  tenderest  leaves;  put. them  for 
some  time  into  fresh  water;  after  they 
are  picked,  drain  them,  and  marinate 
about  half  an  hour  in  butter,  made 
of  yolk  of  eggs,  flour,  and  salt ; try 
in  a very  hot  friture,  and  serve  fried 
parsley  for  garnishing.  Another  me- 
thod is  to  braize  them,  after  being 
trimmed  according  to  this  method, 
and  dipped  in  good  thick  wine  batter 
to  fry. 

ARTICHOKES  transparent,  — 
Braize  the  bottom  of  artichokes  very 
tender  in  a well  seasoned  braize,  lay 
them  on  the  table  dish,  pour  a good 
clear  jelly  over,  sufficient  to  cover 
them,  and  let  it  cool.  Otherwise,  let 
it  cool  first,  and  cut  it  into  little 
rocky  pieces,  to  put  upon  and  round, 
the  artichoke  bottoms. 

ARTICHOKE  PIE.  Boil  twelve 
artichokes,  take  off  all  the  leaves 
and  choke,  and  take  the  bottoms 
clear  from  the  stalk ; make  a good 
puff  paste  crust,  lay  a quarter  of  a 
pound  of  good  fresh  butter  all  over 
the  bottom  of  your  pie  ; then  lay  a 
row  of  artichokes,  strew  a little  pep- 
per, salt,  and  beaten  mace  over  them, 
then  another  row,  and  strew  the  rest 
of  your  spice  over  them  ; put  in  a 
quarter  of  a pound  more  of  butter 
in  little  bits;  take  half  an  ounce  of 
truffles  and  morells,  boil  them  in  a 
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quarter  of  a pint  of  water  : pour  the 
water  into  the  pie ; cut  the  truf- 
fles and  morells  very  small,  throw 
them  all  over  the  pie ; then  have 
ready  twelve  eggs  boiled  hard,  take 
only  the  hard  yolks,  lay  them  all 
over  the  pie  ; pour  in  a gill  of  white 
wine,  cover  your  pie  and  bake  it. 
When  the  crust  is  done,  the  pie  is 
enough.  Four  large  blades  of  mace, 
and  twelve  peppercorns,  well  beat, 
will  do. 

ARTICHOKES,  roith  white  sauce. 
Trim  the  points  of  the  leaves  with 
a pair  of  scissars,  or  a sharp  knife, 
and  boil  them  in  water,  salt,  and  a 
little  butter ; drain  and  take  the 
chokes  out,  and  serve  w^hite  sauce  in 
them,  made  of  butter,  a little  flour, 
pepper,  salt,  and  a few  drops  of  ver- 
juice, vinegar,  or  lemon  juice. 

ARTICHOKES,  aux  Trufes. — 
Prepare  a farce  with  chopped  truf- 
fles, sweet  herbs,  a little  butter,  and 
proper  seasoning ; put  it  into  ready 
boiled  artichoke  bottoms,  and  sim- 
mer them  some  lime  in  two  or  three 
spoonsful  of  cullis,  a glass  of  white 
wine,  and  a faggot  of  sweet  herbs. 
When  done,  take  out  the  faggot,  and 
add  a good  lemon  squeeze.  They 
are  also  stewed  with  truffles  sliced, 
the  same  seasoning,  and  one  or  two 
spoonsful  of  oil.  The  sauce  must  be 
skimmed  before  serving,  and  well 
intermixed  together. 

ARTICHOKES,  au  Prevot.  Pre- 
pare some  sliced  onions  in  butter,  as 
for  Sauce  Robert;  when  done,  add 
two  pounded  anchovies,  pepper,  and 
a liaison  of  yolks  of  eggs  and  cream; 
put  this  into  braized  artichoke  bot- 
toms ; cover  them  over  with  bread 
crumbs,  and  rasped  Parmesan  cheese, 
in  equal  quantities,  and  ]>ut  tliem 
into  the  oven  upon  the  table  dish  to 
take  colour.  .Serve  dry. 

ARTICHOKES,  « la  Creme.— 
Make  a sauce  with  bits  of  fillets  of 
veal  and  ham,  parsley,  shallots,  two 
cloves,  a little  butter,  and  a few 


whole  mushrooms.  Soak  it  some 
time;  then  add  a little  broth;  simmer 
it  about  an  hour,  and  sift  in  a sieve : 
make  a liaison  of  two  or  three  yolks 
of  eggs  and  cream;  and  add  a lemon 
squeeze  when  ready,  with  pepper  and 
salt ; pour  this  upon  the  artichoke 
bottoms,  being  trimmed  and  braized 
very  tender. 

ARTICHOKES,  an  Bacha.  Make 
a sauce  with  butter,  chopped  parsley, 
shallots,  chibol,  mushrooms,  and  a lit- 
tle broth  ; and  simmer  some  time  till 
the  seasoning  is  done;  beat  up  three 
yolks  of  eggs,  with  some  chopped 
chervil,  verjuice,  pepper,  salt,  and 
grated  nutmeg,  and  reduce  it  to  a 
thick  consistence.  Serve  upon  the 
braized  bottoms  of  artichokes. 

ARTICHOKES,  d la  Magenne 
(with  Westphalia  ham  sauce,  or  slices). 
Cut  as  many  thin  slices  of  ham  as 
you  propose  of  artichoke  bottoms, 
which  are  braized  as  usual ; soak  the 
ham  over  a slow  fire  until  it  is  done; 
place  the  slices  separately  on  the  ta- 
ble dish,  and  the  bottoms  of  chokes 
upon  them;  put  a little  cullis  into 
the  pan,  to  gather  the  flavour  and 
sauce  of  the  ham,  and  add  a spoonful 
of  jelly  broth,  a bit  of  butter  rolled 
in  flour,  a little  pepper  and  vinegar ; 
simmer  the  sauce  to  thicken  it,  and 
serve  upon  the  bottoms  ofartichokes. 

ASPICK  SAUCE.  Infuse  chev- 
ril,  taragon,  burnet,  garden  cresses, 
and  a little  mint,  in  some  cullis,  for 
about  an  hour;  then  sift  in  a sieve, 
and  add  to  it  a spoonful  of  vinegar, 
garlick,  pepper,  and  salt.  Serve  cold 
in  a sauce  boat. 

ASPARAGUS,  {method  of  culti- 
rati/ig.)  There  is  a diversity  of  opi- 
nion among  the  growers  of  aspara- 
gus, whether  they  should  be  planted 
on  a ridge  or  in  flat  beds.  Those 
who  are  in  favour  of  the  ridges,  give 
as  a reason  that  the  surface  of  the 
earth  being  thus  more  exposed  to 
the  influx  of  the  atmosphere,  is  ren- 
dered lighter  and  more  friable,  which 
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is  particularly  advantageous  to  the 
growth  of  the  asparagus.  The  others 
pretend  that  each  plant  requiring  an 
equal  share  of  rain  and  dew,  those 
who  construct  their  beds  after  this 
manner,  must  perceive  that  the  aspa- 
ragus, which  grow  on  the  top  of  the 
ridge  are  neither  so  plentiful  nor  so 
large  as  those  on  the  sides,  which 
imbibe  and  keep  a greater  quantity 
ofmoisture.  On  high  and  dry  ground, 
they  find  it  often  advantageous  to 
sink  the  beds  three  or  four  inches 
below  the  level  of  the  soil,  or  even  a 
couple  of  inches  above  it,  as  nothing 
is  so  prejudicial  to  these  plants,  as 
when  their  roots  are  long  drenched 
in  water,  whence  they  naturally  rise 
up  to  avoid  a wet  and  marshy  bot- 
tom ; the  surface  of  the  ground, 
however,  should  not  be  either  too 
wet  or  too  dry  ; although  the  first 
is  less  hurtful  than  the  latter,  as  it  is 
known  that  asparagus  grows  wild  in 
the  muddy  season,  and  in  alluvial 
ground,  constantly  refreshed  by  the 
adjoining  river.  Although  every 
means  should  be  employed  to  ren- 
' der  the  earth  as  light  as  possible, 
yet  it  is  not  a general  opinion  that 
sand  should  be  made  use  of;  peat, 
soil,  and  wood-ashes,  are  much  better. 
When  the  earth  is  regularly  well 
manured  every  year  before  the  win- 
ter, the  ground  cannot  but  become 
ligliter  and  more  fertile  within  a few 
years;  wood-ashes  especially,  pro- 
duce that  effect,  and  enrich  the 
ground  which  is  impoverished  by 
tand. 

Asparagus  should  be  sown  in  Oc- 
tober, November,  and  December:  the 
seedlings  are  to  be  transplanted 
either  in  one  of  those  three  months, 
or  in  March  and  April,  the  latter 
being  the  safest  in  cold  and  damp 
climates.  The  transplantation  is  to 
lake  place,  after  the  first  year,  not 
irjdeed  after  the  second,  still  less 
jn  the  third.  The  seed  should  be 
dibbled  in  two  inches  deep,  and  six 


inches  asunder  in  every  direction,  in 
a rampart  of  well  sifted  earth,  and 
completely  rotten  dung,  well  mixed 
together,  and  resembling  a light  gar- 
den mould. 

A single  grain  produces  two  or 
three  asparagus  plants  bound  toge- 
ther, from  which  the  strongest  root 
should  be  separated  when  trans- 
planted. Were  they  planted  toge- 
ther, they  would  grow  in  a cluster, 
produce  very  little,  and  last  but  a 
few  years  ; the  roots  should  be  dis- 
posed two  feet  and  a half  distant 
from  each  other,  and  not,  as  some 
propose,  at  only  eighteen  inches 
asunder.  It  is  absolutely  useless  to 
give  the  depth  of  four  feet  to  the 
beds,  by  successive  layers  ; the  half 
of  the  materials  proposed  to  be  laid 
for  its  formation  is  quite  sufficient, 
provided  the  last  layer  be  of  good 
substantial  dung;  and  the  inferior 
ones  evenly  trodden  on.  Each  an- 
nual crop  chiefly  depends  as  to  the 
quantity  and  the  quality  of  the  pro- 
duce, on  the  proportion  of  the  manure 
spread  on  the  beds  before  winter ; 
and  none  proves  so  efficient  as  the 
fresh  dung  from  cattle  stables,  and 
shambles. 

A spadeful  of  fine  mould  should 
be  heaped  on  each  plant,  in  the  form 
of  a mole-hill,  which  must  be  laid 
on  the  beds  before  winter  ; and  the 
roots  should  be  spread  as  wide  as 
possible,  not  under,  but  on  the  top 
of  the  raised  up  mould,  taking  care 
to  place  the  bud  of  the  shoot  in  the 
centre.  The  plant  is  then  to  be  co- 
vered, first  with  a full  sack  of  good 
earth,  after  that,  with  two  or  three 
sacks  of  very  rotten  dung,  well 
scattered,  and  with  a full  layer  of 
two  inches  of  w'ell  sifted  mould. 

The  cutting,  or  rather  the  break- 
ing of  asparagus,  should  cease  about 
the  end  of  June  ; and  the  stems, 
when  the  seed  shells  are  quite  red, 
should  be  cut  down  close  to  the 
ground  about  the  end  of  September, 
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and  immediately  covered  with  a 
couple  of  inches  of  sifted  earth, 
mixed  with  dung,  not  so  much  in- 
deed to  defend  the  asparagus,  a 
hardy  plant,  from  the  frost,  as  to 
feed  and  nurse  the  roots. 

ASPARAGUS,  /o  Scrape 

all  the  stalks  very  carefully  till  they 
look  white ; then  cut  all  the  stalks 
even  alike ; throw  them  into  water, 
and  have  ready  a stewpan  boiling. 
Put  in  some  salt,  and  tie  the  aspara- 
gus in  little  bundles  ; let  the  water 
keep  boiling,  and  when  they  are  a 
little  tender  take  them  up.  If  you 
boil  them  too  much,  you  lose  both 
colour  and  taste  ; cut  the  round  of 
a small  loaf,  about  half  an  inch 
thick,  toast  it  brown  on  both  sides, 
dip  it  in  the  asparagus  liquor,  and 
lay  it  in  your  dish.  Pour  a little 
butter  over  the  toast,  then  lay  your 
asparagus  on  it,  all  round  the  dish, 
with  the  white  tops  outwards. 

ASPARAGUS  plainly  boiled, — 
Scrape  them  well,  and  boil  them  in 
water  and  salt  pretty  crisp  ; drain 
them,  and  serve  with  a white  sauce, 
a cull  is  mixed  with  butter,  or  with 
oil,  a little  vinegar,  pepper,  and  salt. 

ASPARAGUS,  to  pickle.  Take 
the  largest  asparagus  you  tan  get, 
cut  off  the  w'hite  end,  and  wash  the 
green  ends  in  spring  water,  then  put 
them  in  another  clean  water,  and  let 
them  lie  two  or  three  hours  in  it ; 
then  have  a large  broad  stewpan  full 
of  spring  water,  with  a good  large 
handful  of  salt;  set  it  on  the  fire,  and 
when  it  boils  put  in  the  grass,  not 
tied  up  but  loose,  and  not  too  many 
at  a time,  for  fear  you  break  the 
heads.  Just  scald  them  and  no 
more,  take  them  out  with  a broad 
skimmer  ; and  lay  them  on  a cloth 
to  cool.  Then  for  your  pickle ; to 
a gallon  of  vinegar,  put  one  quart  of 
spring  water,  a handful  of  bay  salt; 
let  them  boil,  then  put  your  aspara- 
gus in  your  jar : to  a gallon  of 
pickle,  two  nutmegs,  a quarter  of  an 


ounce  of  mace,  the  same  of  whole 
white  pepper,  and  pour  the  pickle 
hot  over  them:  cover  them  with  a 
linen  cloth  three  or  four  times 
double,  let  them  stand  a week,  and 
boil  the  pickle.  Let  them  stand  a 
week  longer,  and  boil  the  pickle 
again,  and  pour  it  hot  on  as  before. 
When  they  are  cold,  cover  them 
up  close  with  a bladder  and  leather. 

ASPARAGUS ybreed  in  a French 
Roll.  Take  three  French  rolls,  take 
out  all  the  crumb,  by  first  cut- 
ting a piece  of  the  top  crust  off ; but 
be  careful  that  the  crust  fits  again 
in  the  same  place.  Fry  the  rolls 
brown  in  fresh  butter,  then  take  a 
pint  of  cream,  the  yolks  of  six  eggs 
beat  fine,  a little  salt  and  nutmeg ; 
stir  them  well  together  over  a slow 
fire,  till  it  begins  to  be  thick.  Have 
ready  a hundred  of  small  grass, 
boiled,  then  save  tops  enough  to 
stick  the  rolls  with;  the  rest  cut 
small,  and  put  into  the  cream ; fill 
the  loaves  with  them.  Before  you 
fry  the  rolls,  make  holes  thick  in  the 
top  crust,  to  stick  the  grass  in  ; then 
lay  on  the  piece  of  crust,  and  stick 
the  grass  in,  that  it  may  look  as  if 
it  was  growing.  It  makes  a pretty 
side  dish  at  a second  course. 

ASPARAGUS  comfites,  or  pre- 
served Asparagus.  Boil  as  much 
vinegar  as  water,  according  to  the 
quantity  of  asparagus  intended,  with 
slices  of  lemon,  salt,  and  cloves; 
turn  the  grass  as  for  ready  use,  scald 
them  a moment  in  salt  and  water, 
put  them  into  a pot,  and  pour  the 
brine  upon  them.  The  next  day  boil 
the  brine  again,  and  when  it  is  almos.t 
cold,  pour  it  upon  the  grass;  let  it 
cool,  and  pour  some  oil  thereon  ; 
keep  the  pot  in  a dry  place,  and  co- 
ver it  with  a bladder  or  leptlier ; 
soak  them  awhile  in  hot  water  before 
using. 

ASBARAGU.S  (j-agont  of).  Cut 
small  asparagus  like  green  peas  ; th« 
best  method  is  to  break  them  off 
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first ; then  tie  them  in  small  bunches 
to  cut,  boil  them  till  half  done  in 
water  ; then  drain  them,  and  finish 
with  butter,  a little  broth,  a faggot, 
one  or  two  cloves,  and  a sprig  Ox 
savory.  When  done,  take  out  the 
faggot,  cloves,  and  savory  ; make  a 
liaison  with  two  yolks  of  eggs,  a 
little  flour,  and  broth,  if  you  design 
to  garnish  a first  course  dish.  But 
if  you  intend  to  serve  it  in  the  se- 
cond course,  make  the  liaison  with 
cream,  a little  salt,  and  sugar. 

ASPARAGUS,  {inethod  of  produc- 
ing it  erery  month  in  the  year.')  7’o- 
wards  the  end  of  July,  especially 
if  it  be  rainy  weather,  cut  down  the 
stalks  of  the  asparagus,  fork  up  the 
beds,  and  rake  them  smooth.  If  it 
be  dry,  water  them  with  the  draining 
of  a dunghill  ; but  instead  of  leaving 
them  round,  leave  them  rather  flat  or 
hollow  in  the  middle,  the  better  to 
retain  the  water  or  rain.  In  about 
eleven,  or  fourteen  days,  the  aspara- 
gus will  begin  to  appear,  and,  if  it  be 
dry  weather,  continue  watering  once 
or  twice  a week. 

By  this  method  asparagus  may  be 
cut  till  about  the  end  of  September, 
at  which  time  the  hot-beds  will  suc- 
ceed this,  so  that  by  making  five  or 
six  hot-beds  during  the  winter,  a re- 
gular succession  may  be  had  every 
month  of  the  year. 

Some  persons  may  object  to  cut- 
ting the  same  beds  twice  a year,  but 
to  obviate  this  objection,  leave  two 
or  three  beds  uncut  in  spring,  and 
make  a few  more  beds,  if  the  above 
practice  is  to  be  adopted. 

ASPARAGUS  LOAVES.  Boil 
the  asparagus  and  chop  it;  put  some 
cream  to  it,  butter,  flour,  cayenne 
pepper,  salt,  and  nutmeg : boil  it  up, 
and  have  ready  some  small  loaves  ; 
make  a hole  in  the  tops,  take  out 
the  crumb,  and  fry  the  loaves  of  a 
nice  brown;  fill  them  with  asparagus, 
and  serve  them  up  with  whole  i)ieces 
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of  asparagus  stuck  in  the  tops  of  the 
loaves  for  ornament. 

ASSAFCETIDA,  COMPOUND 
PILLS  OF.  Take  of  assafoetida, 
galbanum,  myrrh,  each,  one  ounce  ; 
rectified  oil  of  amber,  half  a drachm; 
beat  them  into  a mass  with  simple 
syrup.  The  dose  is  ten  grains  twice 
a day  in  hysteria  and  asthma. 

ASSES’  MILK,  is  preferred  to 
cows’  and  other  kinds  of  milk,  in  con- 
sumptive cases,  and  where  the  , sto- 
mach is  weak,  as  it  is  of  so  thin  a 
consistence  as  to  afford  neither  but- 
ter nor  cheese.  Adult  patients,  as  well 
as  young  children,  are  usually  direct- 
ed to  drink  it,  warm  from  the  animal, 
three  or  four  times  a day,  about  half 
a pint  at  a time,  and  to  be  continued 
for  several  weeks,  or  even  months. 
But  we  confess  our  apprehensions 
that  the  patient,  who  relies  for  cure, 
or  even  much  relief  from  this  diet, 
will  be  often  disappointed;  still,  how- 
ever, where  other  means  have  failed, 
this  may  be  tried  : that  it  has  some- 
times been  of  service  there  can  be 
little  doubt. 

ASSES’  MILK,  ARTIFICIAL. 
Take  an  ounce  of  hartshorn  shavings; 
put  it  into  a quart  of  boiling  barley 
water;  boil  it  down  to  a pint;  add 
two  ounces  of  candied  eryngo  root, 
and  a pint  of  new  milk  : boil  it  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  and  strain  it  for 
use. 

Another  method.  Boil  in  three 
pints  of  water,  till  half  wasted,  one 
ounce  each,  of  eryngo  root,  pearl 
barley,  sago,  and  rice  ; strain  it  off ; 
put  a table-spoonful  of  the  mixture 
into  a coffee-cup  of  boiling  milk,  so 
as  to  render  it  of  the  consistence  of 
cream,  and  sweeten  with  loaf  or  Lis- 
bon sugar  to  the  taste. 

Another  method.  To  two  spoons- 
ful of  boiling  water,  add  two  of  milk, 
and  an  egg  well  beaten.  Sweeten 
with  pounded  sugar-candy.  To  be 
taken  twice  or  thrice  a day. 
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ASSIGNMENT.  An  assignment 
must  necessarily  be  in  writing,  but 
there  is  no  particular  form  necessary, 
so  that  the  words  be  sufficiently  clear 
to  be  understood  by  the  parties. 

Where  an  assignment  is  proper, 
the  assignee  has  the  whole  terms  of 
the  assignor  made  over  to  him,  then 
all  that  the  assignor  covenants  the 
assignee  is  bound  to  perform. 

If  a lessee  assign  over  his  term,  the 
lessor  is  not  obliged  to  accept  the 
assignee  for  his  tenant,  but  may  still 
resort  to  his  lessee ; if,  however,  he 
receive  rent  of  the  assignee,  knowing 
of  the  assignment,  he  has  determin- 
ed his  election,  and  shall  not  after- 
wards have  an  action  of  debt  against 
the  lessee,  for  rent  due  after  the  as- 
signment; though  it  has  been  held 
that  he  may  nevertheless  maintain  an 
action  on  the  lessee’s  covenant,  that 
being  a personal  engagement  which 
is  not  waved  by  the  assignment. 

An  assignor  is  not  bound  by  a 
covenant  entered  into  by  the  as- 
signee, and  broken  before  the  assign- 
ment. 

ASTHMA,  viixture  for.  Of  lac 
ammoniac,  four  ounces;  syrup  of 
squills,  half  an  ounce;  infusion  of 
senna,  half  an  ounce;  manna,  half 
an  ounce;  made  into  a mixture.  A 
couple  of  table-spoonsful  occasion- 
ally. 

draught  for.  Take  of 
milk  of  assafoetida,  five  ounces  and 
a half;  compound  spirit  of  lavender, 
half  an  ounce ; compound  spirit  of 
ammonia,  two  drachms.  The  dose 
is  two  large  table-spoonsful  in  a little 
water,  four  times  a day. 

AUBERGINES.  This  is  a herb 
as  yet,  very  little  known  in  this 
country  ; but  it  is  rising  rapidly  in 
estimation,  and  will,  no  doubt,  soon 
form  an  essential  article  in  our  kit- 
chens. 'fhey  are  between  the  gourd 
and  cucumber,  and  are  cut  length- 
ways, but  not  peeled  ; sprinkle  them 
with  salt  and  pepper,  and  a little  oil ; 


leaving  them  to  marinate  for  half  an 
hour,  and  then  put  them  in  the  grill: 
baste  them  w'ith  their  own  seasoning. 

AUCTION.  A public  sale,  where 
goods,  lands,  houses,  &c.  are  exposed 
to  be  bidden  for,  and  where  the  high- 
est bidder  becomes  the  purchaser. 
Sales  by  auction  are  regulated  by 
various  acts  of  parliament. 

A bidder  at  an  auction  may  retract 
his  bidding  at  any  time  before  the 
hammer  is  down. 

The  duties  on  goods,  &c.  sold  by 
public  auction,  and  payable  to  the 
Exchequer,  are  on — 

Any  interest  in  possession  or  re- 
version ; on  any  freehold,  copyhold, 
or  leasehold  lands,  tenements,  or  he- 
reditaments ; on  any  share  or  shares, 
in  the  capital,  or  joint  stock  of  any 
corporation,  or  chartered  company; 
on  any  annuities ; on  any  sums  of 
money  charged  on  annuities  ; on 
ships  and  vessels  ; on  any  reversion- 
ary interest  in  the  public  funds,  on 
plate  and  jewels — seven  pence  in 
the  pound. 

On  furniture,  fixtures,  pictures, 
books,  houses,  and  carriages,  or  any 
other  goods  and  chattels  whatsoever, 
not  specifically  named  in  this  or  the 
preceding  duties — -one  shilling  in 
the  pound. 

Sales  of  cattle,  live  or  dead  stock, 
and  unmanufactured  produce  of  land, 
by  the  proprietors  or  their  agents  ; 
prize  ships  and  their  cargoes  sold  for 
the  benefit  of  the  captors;  goods  or 
ships  stranded  or  wrecked,  sold  to 
pay  salvage  charges,  or  for  the  be- 
nefit of  the  owners  or  underwriters; 
sales  by  order  of  the  Courts  of  Chan- 
cery or  Exchequer;  by  the  East  In- 
dia Company  ; Hudson’s  Bay  Com- 
pany ; Commissioners  of  Customs, 
or  Chief  Board  of  Ordnance  ; Com- 
missioners of  the  Navy  or  Victual- 
ing;  by  the  Sheriff,  in  execution  of 
judgments  ; good.s  distrained  for  rent, 
or  non-payment  of  tithes;  goods  and 
effects  of  bankrupts  ; goods  of  as- 
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signees — are  exempt  from  the  duties 
on  auctions. 

AUSTRIAN  SOUP.  Cut  a large 
chicken  in  pieces ; give  it  colour  by 
frying  in  butter  and  sweet  herbs; 
boil  it  in  good  broth,  then  roll  it  in 
crumbs  of  bread  andParmesan  cheese; 
colour  it  in  the  oven,  or  with  a sa- 
lamander. Garnish  the  soup  dish 
with  thin  slices  of  bread,  upon  this 
some  rasped  Swiss  cheese  or  Parme- 
san ; then  a bed  of  cabbage,  with 
more  slices  of  bread;  add  your  broth, 
and  stew  it  till  it  catches  a little  at 
the  bottom;  add  a little  more  cheese 
upon  the  bread ; colour  it  with  a sa- 
lamander; add  a little  more  broth, 
and  serve  the  chicken  on  the  top. 

AVOIRDUPOIS  WEIGHT. 

16  drachms,  1 ounce. 

16  ounces,  1 pound. 

28  pounds,  1 quarter  of  cwt. 

4 quarters,  1 hundred,  or  112  lbs. 

20  cwt.,  1 ton. 

Bread,  butter,  cheese,  flesh,  gro- 
cery-wares, artd  all  goods  that  have 
waste,  are  weighed  by  this  weight. 

BACON,  {to  choose.)  If  the  rind 
be  thin,  the  fat  firm,  and  of  red  tinge, 
the  lean  tender,  of  a good  colour,  and 
adhering  to  the  bone,  you  may  con- 
clude it  good ; but,  if  you  observe 
any  yellow  streaks  in  the  lean,  it  is 
either  rusty  or  will  become  so  very 
soon.  If  bacon  be  young  the  rind 
will  be  thin,  but  if  old  it  will  be  thick. 

BACON,  (Jo  make.)  Take  a side 
of  pork,  take  off  all  the  Inside  fat;  lay 
it  on  a long  board  or  dresser,  that 
the  blood  may  run  away;  rub  it  well 
with  good  salt  on  both  sides  ; let  it 
lie  thus  a week — then  take  a pint  of 
bay  salt,  and  a quarter  of  a pound  oi 
saltpetre,  beat  them  fine,  two  pounds 
of  coarse  sugar,  and  a quarter  of  a 
j)eck  of  common  salt;  lay  the  pork 
in  something  that  will  hold  the  pickle; 
rub  it  well  with  the  above  ingredi- 
ents ; lay  the  skinny  side  downw'ards, 
and  baste  it  every  day  with  the  pickle 
for  a fortnight;  then  hang  it  in  the 


wood  smoke  as  beef  is  done,  and 
afterwards  hang  it  in  a dry  place, 
but  not  too  hot.  You  are  to  observe, 
that  all  haras  and  bacon  should 
hang  clear  from  every  thing,  and 
not  against  a wall. 

Observe  to  wipe  off  all  the  old  salt 
before  you  put  it  into  this  pickle;  and 
never  keep  bacon  nor  hams  in  a hot 
kitchen,  nor  in  a room  where  the  sun 
comes ; it  makes  them  rusty. 

BACON,  method  of  curing  IVilt- 
shire.  The  blood  being  well  drain- 
ed off  for  about  twenty-four  hours, 
sprinkle  each  flitch  with  salt.  Take  a 
pound  and  a half  of  coarse  sugar,  the 
same  quantity  of  bay  salt,  not  quite 
so  much  as  half  a pound  of  saltpetre, 
and  a pound  of  common  salt ; rub 
this  mixture  well  on  the  flitch,  turn- 
ing it  every  day  for  a month,  then 
hang  it  to  dry,  and  afterwards  smoke 
it  ten  days.  The  above  quantity  of 
salt  is  sufficient  for  the  whole  hog. 

BACON  FRAIZE.  Cut  streaked 
bacon  into  thin  slices  of  about  an 
inch  long  ; make  a good  batter  of 
eggs,  milk,  and  flour ; put  lard  or 
dripping  into  a frying-pan ; when  hot, 
pour  on  the  batter,  and  cover  with  a 
dish. 

BAIN  MARIE,  or  the  fVater 
Bath.  Is  a flat  vessel  containing 
boiling  water,  into  which  the  stew- 
pans  are  put ; and  the  meat  dressed 
by  this  method  becomes  delicately 
tender  without  being  overdone,  and 
all  the  virtue  of  the  meat  is  pre- 
served. The  water,  however,  should 
not  be  boiling,  but  always  very  hot; 
and  it  is  the  best  method  of  warming 
mock-turtle  or  any  other  soups,  and 
made  dishes,  which,  owing  to  the 
thick  part  being  at  the  bottom,  are 
apt  to  burn,  unless  particular  care 
be  taken.  If  you  have  not  a water 
bath,  a Dutch  oven  will  supply  its 
place. 

BAKED  MEATS.  This  is  one 
of  the  cheapest  and  most  convenient 
methods  of  dressing  a dinner  in  small 
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families;  ami  although  the  general 
superiority  of  roasting  must  be  al- 
lowed, still  certain  joints  and  dishes, 
such  as  legs  and  loins  of  pork,  legs 
and  shoulders  of  mutton,  and  fillets  ot 
veal,  will  bake  to  great  advantage,  it 
the  meat  be  good.  Besides  these, 
a few  other  baked  dishes  shall  be 
enumerated  under  their  proper  let- 
ter, as  well  worthy  attention. 

BAKED  MUTTON  CHOPS.— 
Take  a loin  or  neck  of  mutton,  cut 
It  into  steaks  ; put  some  pepper  and 
salt  over  it;  butter  your  dish,  and  lay 
in  your  steaks  ; then  take  a quart  ot 
milk,  six  eggs  beat  up  fine,  and  four 
spoonsful  of  flour  ; beat  your  floor 
and  eggs  in  a little  milk  first,  and 
then  put  the  rest  to  it ; put  in  a little 
beaten  ginger,  and  a little  salt;  pour 
this  over  the  steaks  and  send  it  to 
the  oven : an  hour  and  a half  will 
bake  it. 

BALLS,  ybr  removing  spots  from 
clothes.  Take  fuller’s  earth,  per- 
fectly dried,  so  that  it  crumbles  into 
a powder,  moisten  it  with  the  clear 
juice  of  lemons,  and  add  a small 
quantity  of  pure  pearl-ashes,  kne.id 
the  whole  carefully  together,  till  it 
acquires  the  consistence  of  a thick 
elastic  paste;  form  it  into  convenient 
small  balls,  and  dry  them  in  the 
sun.  i’hey  are  to  be  used  thus,  first 
moisten  the  spot  on  your  clothes 
with  water,  then  rub  it  with  the  ball, 
and  let  the  spot  dry  in  the  sun;  after 
having  washed  it  with  pure  water, 
the  spot  will  entirely  disappear. 

BALM,  {Melissa  Offidiudis,)  See 
Plate  II.  Balm  is  a perennial  plant, 
which  grows  wild  on  the  Alps  and 
Pyrenees,  and  is  frequently  culti- 
vated in  our  gardens.  It  has  a plea- 
sant smell,  and  a weak,  roughish, 
aromatic  taste.  The  young  shoots 
have  the  strongest  flavour;  the  flow- 
ers, and  the  herb  itself,  when  old  or 
produced  in  very  moist  rich  soils  or 
rainy  seasons,  are  much  weaker,  both 
in  smell  and  taste.  It  is  principally 


used  in  the  form  of  a watery  infu- 
sion, which  is  drunk  in  the  manner 
of  tea. 

BALM  of  GILEAD  OIL.  Put 
loosely  into  a bottle  of  any  size,  as 
many  balm  of  Gilead  flowers  as  will 
come  up  to  a third  part  of  its 
height,  then  nearly  fill  up  the  bottle 
with  good  sweet  oil;  shake  it  a little 
occasionally,  and  let  it  infuse  a day 
or  two  ; it  is  then  fit  for  use.  If 
closely  stopped,  it  will  keep  for  years, 
and  will  be  the  better  for  keeping. 
When  about  half  used,  the  bottle  may 
again  be  filled  up  with  oil,  and  well 
shaken,  and  in  two  or  three  days  it 
will  be  as  good  as  at  first.  Cuts  and 
bruises  of  the  skin  are  completely 
cured  in  a few  days,  and  sometimes  in 
a few  hours,  by  this  oil.  It  is  ex- 
cellent for  all  green  wounds,  burns, 

BALM  WINE.  Take  nine  gal- 
lons of  water  to  forty  pounds  of 
sugar,  boil  it  gently  for  two  hours, 
skim  it  well,  then  put  it  into  a tub 
to  cool,  then  take  two  pounds  and  a 
half  of  the  tops  of  balm,  bruise  it, 
and  put  it  into  a barrel,  with  a little 
new  yeast,  and  when  the  sugar  is 
cold  pour  it  on  the  balm;  stir  it  well 
together,  and  let  it  stand  twenty-four 
hours,  and  keep  stirring  it  often; 
then  close  it  up,  and  let  it  stand  six 
weeks;  then  rack  it  oflT,  and  put  a 
lump  of  sugar  into  every  bottle  ; 
cork  it  well,  and  it  will  be  better  the 
second  year  than  the  first. 

BALM  {to  cultivate.)  This  is 
easily  propagated  by  parting  the 
roots,  which  should  be  divided  into 
small  pieces,  with  three  or  four  stems 
or  buds  to  each,  and  planted  in  Oc- 
tober, about  two  feet  apart,  in  beds 
of  common  garden  earth.  The  only 
culture  it  requires  is  to  keep  it  clean 
from  weeds,  and  to  cut  off  the  de- 
cayed stalks  in  Autumn,  stirring  the 
ground  between  the  plants. 

BALSAMIC  ELIXIR,/wr  Coughs 
and  Consumptions.  Take  a pint  of  old 
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rum,  two  ounces  of  balsam  of  tolu, 
an  ounce  and  a half  of  Strasburgh 
turpentine,  an  ounce  of  powdered 
extract  of  Caoutechu,  formerly  call- 
ed Japan  earth,  half  an  ounce  of  gum 
guiacuui,  and  half  an  ounce  of  balsam 
of  copaiva;  mix  them  well  together 
in  a bottle,  and  keep  it  near  the  fire, 
closely  corked  for  ten  days,  shaking 
it  frequently  during  that  time:  after- 
wards let  it  stand  two  days  to  settle, 
and  pour  off  the  clear  for  use.  Halt 
a pint  of  rum  may  be  poured  over 
the  dregs,  and  being  done  in  the 
same  manner  for  ten  or  twelve  days 
as  the  first,  will  produce  more  elixir, 
and  equally  good.  The  dose  may 
be  from  fifty  to  a hundred,  or  two 
hundred  drops,  according  to  the  ur- 
gency of  the  case,  taken  twice  or 
thrice  a day  in  a wine  glass  of  water. 

BAM  1300.  Take  the  largest  and 
youngest  shoots  of  elder,  which  put 
out  the  middle  of  May  ; the  middle 
stalks  are  the  most  tender  and  long- 
est, take  off  the  outward  peel,  and 
lay  them  in  a strong  brine  of  salt 
and  water,  for  one  night,  and  then 
dry  them  on  a cloth,  piece  by 
piece  ; then  make  your  pickle  of  halt 
white  wine,  and  halt  beer  vinegar. 
To  each  quart  of  pickle  you  must  put 
an  ounce  of  white  or  red  pepper,  an 
ounce  of  ginger  sliced,  a little  mace, 
and  a few  corns  of  Jamaica  pepper. 
When  the  spice  has  boiled  in  the 
pickle,  pour  it  hot  upon  the  shoots ; 
stop  them  close  immediately,  and  set 
the  jar  two  hours  before  the  fire, 
turning  it  often.  It  is  as  good  a way 
of  greening  pickles,  as  frequent  boil- 
ing. If  you  make  the  pickle  of  the 
sugar  vinegar,  you  must  let  one  hah 
be  spring  water. 

BANCES  {French.)  Take  half  a 
pint  of  water,  a bit  of  lemon  peel,  a 
bit  of  butter,  tbe  bigness  of  a walnut, 
a little  orange-flower  water,  let  these 
boil  three  or  four  minutes,  then  take 
out  the  lemon  peel,  and  add  to  a pint 
of  flour  ; keep  the  water  boiling  and 
stirring  all  tbe  time,  till  it  is  stiff; 


then  take  it  off  the  fire  and  put  in 
six  eggs,  leaving  out  the  whites  of 
three;  beat  them  well  for  about  half 
an  hour,  till  they  come  to  a stiff 
paste,  drop  them  into  a pan  of  boil- 
ing lard  with  a tea-spoon ; if  they 
are  of  a right  lightness  they  will  be 
very  nice  ; keep  shaking  the  pan  all 
the  time,  till  they  are  of  a light 
brown.  A large  dish  will  take  six 
or  seven  minutes  boiling ; when 
done  set  them  by  the  fire,  and  strew 
fine  sugar  over  them. 

BANDED  TARTS.  Take  tart 
pans,  and  cover  them  with  a fine 
paste  very  thin,  put  into  them  pastry 
cream  or  any  other  confectionary; 
roll  little  bands  of  paste  and  lay  them 
crossways,  or  according  to  any  de- 
sign which  may  suit  your  fancy;  put 
little  bands  of  paste  round  the  edges 
of  the  tartlets  ; put  them  in  the  oven, 
and,  when  almost  done,  sift  sugar 
over  them  : glaze  and  serve  them. 

BANKybr  SAVINGS.  A kind  of 
bank  lately  established  in  this  coun- 
try, to  receive  the  money  or  savings 
of  the  poor,  to  put  it  out  at  interest, 
and  to  repay  the  principal  when  it 
may  be  demanded. 

The  surplus  money  of  the  poor 
inan  being  small  in  quantity,  few  are 
disposed  to  receive  it,  and  to  become 
its  banker;  hence  the  convenience 
and  utility  of  the  institution  of  Sav- 
ings Banks. 

The  first  attempt  to  institute  a 
Savings  Bank,  was  made  Mrs.  Pris- 
cilla Wakefield,  a lady  to  whom  the 
public  are  indebted  for  several  ex- 
cellent productions  of  her  pen.  In 
her  account,  dated  from  Tottenham, 
May  24,  1804,  she  states,  that  for 
the  purpose  of  providing  a safe  and 
convenient  place  of  deposit  for  the 
savings  of  labourers,  servants,  and 
other  poor  persons,  a charitable  es- 
tablishment has  been  lately  formed 
at  Tottenham.  It  fs  guaranteed  by 
six  trustees,  who  are  gentlemen  of 
fortune  and  respectability.  This 
renders  it  as  safe  and  certain  as 
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institutions  of  this  kind  can  be,  and 
insures  it  from  that  fluctuation  ot 
value  to  which  the  public  funds  are 
liable.  The  books  are  kept  by  a 
lady,  and  never  opened  but  on  the 
first  Monday  in  every  month,  either 
for  receipts  or  payments.  Any  sum 
is  received  above  one  shilling,  and 
five  per  cent,  is  given  for  every  twenty 
shillings  which  lie  twelve  calendar 
months ; every  person  so  depositing 
money,  being  at  liberty  to  recal  at 
any  day  the  books  are  opened,  but 
no  business  is  transacted  at  any  other 
time.  The  money  so  collected  is  di- 
vided equally  between  the  six  trus- 
tees. For  every  additional  one  hun- 
dred pounds,  a new  trustee  is  to  be 
chosen ; so  that  a trustee  can  only 
risk  his  proportion  of  one  hundred 
pounds.  None  but  the  labouring 
classes  are  admitted  to  this  benefit, 
and  there  is  no  restriction  as  to  the 
place  of  residence. 

Upon  this  plan,  or  a similar  one, 
with  of  course  a variety  of  modifi- 
cations, have  a great  number  of 
Savings’  Banks  been  established  in 
various  parts  of  this  country.  Of 
their  utilities  and  advantages  we 
cannot  at  present  speak  decisively ; 
but  it  cannot  be  denied  that  such 
institutions  deserve  encouragement, 
and  that  the  attention  of  those  opu- 
lent members  of  the  community, 
who  have  it  always  in  their  power  to 
do  an  infinity  of  good,  and  whose 
active  exertions  in  behalf  of  the 
poor  cannot  fail  to  return  to  them  in 
an  accumulated  interest  of  heartfelt 
satisfaction,  and  a consciousness  of 
fulfilled  duties,  can  scarcely  perhaps 
be  better  employed. 

BANNS  OF  MARRIAGE,  are 
notices  of  matrimonial  contracts 
about  to  be  entered  into,  made  by 
the  officiating  clergyman,  in  the  ])a- 
rish  church  before  marriage;  so  that 
if  there  be  any  objections  to  either 
party,  there  may  be  an  opportunity 
of  making  them.  'I'he  publication 
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of  banns,  commonly  called  asking 
in  the  church,  was  intended  as  an 
expedient  to  prevent  clandestine 
marriages ; but  a license  is  now  so 
easily  procured,  that  their  use  is 
defeated.  It  does  not  appear,  how- 
ever, except  in  the  case  of  minors 
and  one  or  two  others,  that  the  cler- 
gyman can  refuse  to  marry  persons 
whose  banns  have  been  forbidden ; 
so  that,  in  point  of  fact,  the  publica- 
tion of  banns  is  generally  a mere 
pro  forma  proceeding.  A proof  of 
prior  engagement,  for  example,  would 
not  justify  the  clergyman  in  refusing 
to  marry  the  parties  where  banns 
were  published  and  forbidden,  if 
both  parties  w^ere,  in  other  respects, 
competent  to  contract  matrimony. 

BARBADOES  CREAM.  To 
three  gallons  of  brandy,  put  one  pint 
of  water,  two  large  ci  trons,  the  pulp  of 
six  lemons,  and  four  oranges;  a 
drachm  of  mace,  two  of  cinnamon, 
and  about  a dozen  cloves : bruise  all 
these  ingredients,  and  put  the  infu- 
sion in  spirits  for  eight  days;  then 
distil,  filter,  and  bottle  it. 

BARBECUED  PIG,  Having 
prepared  a young  pig  as  for  roast- 
ing, make  a forcemeat  of  the  suet, 
a few  sage  leaves,  and  two  ancho- 
vies ; which  must  be  chopped  very 
small.  Take  the  crumb  of  a roll, 
three  ounces  of  butter,  a little  cay- 
enne pepper,  and  two  gills  of  red 
wine;  put  them  all  into  a mortar, 
and  beat  them  to  a paste,  which  put 
into  the  pig’s  belly  and  sev\^  it  up. 
The  pig  must  not  be  put  down  close 
to  the  fire,  but  at  that  distance 
which  will  prevent  it  blistering;  baste 
it  well  all  the  time  it  is  roasting 
with  port  wine.  When  the  pig  is 
about  half  done,  put  two  rolls  under 
it,  and  when  it  is  nearly  done,  take 
the  bread  and  sauce  out  of  the  drip- 
ping  pan,  and  put  to  them  some 
thyme,  basil,  parsley,  and  other 
sweet  herbs,  and  a little  lemon 
juice.  Boil  for  a few  minutes,  and 
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having  taken  up  your  pig,  pom-  tlie 
sauce  over  it.  Garnish  witli  sliced 
lemon. 

BA RBERR Y,  ( Berbcris  V ulgaris). 
See  Plate  2.  The  barberry  is  found 
wild  in  our  hedges.  d'he  sta- 
mens have  a remarkable  sensibility, 
moving,  when  touched  by  any  thing, 
towards  the  pistillum.  The  leaves 
are  tender,  and  very  subject  to  the 
rubigo,  which  will  infect  the  corn  in 
its  neighbourhood.  The  bark  of 
the  stem  infused  in  beer,  has  the  re- 
putation of  curing  the  jaundice.  It 
dyes  a beautiful  yellow ; hence  pro- 
bably arose  this  boasted  virtue.  The 
leaves  and  fruit  are  acid,  and  in  the 
form  of  jam  very  refreshing  in  acute 
diseases,  viz.  all  kinds  of  inflamma- 
tion. 

BARBERRY  JAM,  Pick 

the  barberries  from  the  stalks ; bake 
them  in  an  earthen  pan  : when  baked, 
pass  them  through  a sieve  with  a 
large  wooden  spoon  ; weigh  the  bar- 
berries, and  put  their  weight  of  pow- 
dered sugar  ; mix  well  together;  put 
it  in  your  pans  and  cover  it  up  ; set 
it  in  a dry  place ; when  you  have 
filled  the  pans,  sift  powdered  sugar 
over  the  tops. 

BARBERRIES  m Bunches.  Take 
some  bits  of  flat  white  wood,  about 
three  inches  long,  and  a quarter  of 
an  inch  wide.  Tie  the  stalks  of  the 
fruits  on  the  stick,  from  within  an 
inch  of  one  end  to  beyond  the 
other,  so  as  to  make  them  look  hand- 
some. Simmer  them  in  some  syrup 
two  successive  days  ; covering  them 
each  time  with  it  w'hen  cold  ; wdien 
they  look  clear,  they  are  simmered 
enough.  The  third  day  do  them 
like  other  candy  fruit.  (See  Candy). 

BARBERRY  DROPS.  Cut  off' 
the  black  tops  ; toast  the  fruit  before 
the  fire  till  it  is  soft  enough  to  pulp 
with  a silver  spoon,  through  a sieve 
into  a china  basin  ; then  set  the  ba- 
sin in  a saucepan  of  water,  the  top  of 
which  will  just  fit  if,  or  on  a hot 


hearth,  and  stir  it  till  it  grows  thick; 
when  cold,  put  to  every  pint  a pound 
and  a half  of  sugar,  the  finest  dou- 
ble refined,  pounded  and  sifted 
through  a lawn  sieve,  which  must 
be  covered  with  a fine  linen,  to  pre- 
vent it  wasting  whilst  sifting  ; beat 
the  sugar  and  juice  together,  three 
hours  and  a half  in  a large  quantity, 
but  two  and  a half  for  less : then 
drop  it  on  sheets  of  white  thick  pa- 
per, the  size  of  the  drops  sold  in  the 
shops. 

BARBERRIES  io  prcscn  c.  Set 
an  equal  quantity  of  barberries  and 
sugar  in  a kettle  of  boiling  water, 
till  the  sugar  is  melted,  and  the  bar- 
berries quite  soft  ; let  them  remain 
all  night.  Put  them  next  day,  into  a 
preserving  pan,  and  boil  them  fifteen 
minutes;  then  put  them  into  jars,  tie 
them  close,  and  set  them  by  for 
use. 

BARK, YELLOW  PERUVIAN, 
(Cinchona  Officinalis).  See  Plate  2. 
The  tree  wdiich  produces  the  Cin- 
chona bark  varies  in  size.  Wood- 
ville  describes  it  as  very  lofty,  and 
sending  off  large  branches.  Its 
leaves  are  oblong;  the  flow'ers  stand 
in  clusters  at  the  extremities  of  the 
branches.  These  are  succeeded  by 
capsules  of  the  shape  of  an  olive, 
which  when  ripe  split  open  length- 
wise, discovering  two  cells  divided 
by  a membrane,  and  containing  each  a 
number  of  small  flatted  seeds,  sur- 
rounded with  a membranous  edge. 

That  which  comes  from  Guanaco, 
consists  of  much  thicker,  coarser, 
and  flatter  pieces ; externally  of  a 
dark  brovvr,  or  almost  black  colour, 
but  internally  it  has  the  same  cin- 
namon colour  ; and  in  its  resinous 
fracture,  smell,  and  taste,  it  exactly 
resembles  the  former.  When  ge- 
nuine, both  varieties  are  excellent 
remedies.  T he  former  is  generally 
preferred  on  the  Continent,  and  the 
latter  in  Britain. 

The  real  yellow  Peruvian  bark 
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has  only  been  introilnced  inio  medi- 
cal practice  since  1790.  It  consists 
of  pieces  abo>it  six  inches  in  length, 
thicker,  and  less  rolled  up,  than  the 
common  bark.  Its  internal  sui’face 
is  of  a deeper  red.  It  sometimes 
wants  the  outer  skin,  which  is  often 
as  thick  as  the  bark  itself.  It  is 
lighter,  and.  more  friable  than  the 
Loxaor  GuanacoJbarks  ; its  fracture 
is  fibrous ; and  when  reduced  to 
powder  its  colour  is  paler.  Ifs 
taste  is  much  more  bitter,  astringent, 
and  stronger,  but  its  smell  is  v/eaker. 
Its  decoction  when  hot  is  redder, 
but  when  cold,  paler,  and  it  contains 
more  of  the  active  constituents  than 
either  of  the  others.  It  is  much 
more  powerful  than  the  preceding 
species,  and,  according  to  Mutis,  is 
the  only  one  which  is  directly  febri- 
fuge. The  epidermis,  or  skin,  should 
always  be  removed  before  it  be  pow- 
dered. 

BARK  TREE,  RED  PERU- 
VIAN. (Cinchona  Rubra.)  See  Plate 
2.  Red  Peruvian  bark  is  obtained 
from  the  Cinchona  mugnifolia  of  Ruiz 
and  Pavon,  the  oblongifolia  of  Mutis. 
It  occurs  generally  in  much  larger, 
thicker,  flatter  pieces,  but  sometimes 
also  in  the  form  of  quills.  It  is 
heavy,  firm,  sound,  and  dry ; friable 
between  the  teeth  ; does  not  sepa- 
rate into  fibres ; and  breaks,  not 
shivery,  but  short,  close  and  smooth. 
Its  powder  is  reddish,  like  that  of 
Armenian  bole.  Its  astringency  and 
bitterness  are  more  intense,  and  it 
contains  more  resin  than  the  pale 
bark  ; Cinchona,  considered  as  a ge- 
nus, is  an  American  mountainous 
tre»;,  and  I.s  never  found  in  the 
plains.  It  grows  to  a great  height, 
and  forTneriy  its  trunk  was  often 
thicker  than  a man’s  body.  But 
since  it-;  bark  lin.;  come  into  such 
general  use,  fevv  trees  are  t»  be  j ecu 
thicker  than  the  arm.  Indeed  thorr 
is  rea.son  to  fear  that  it  will  Ix.-comc 
still  more  -..Ci./cc  no  .l  i . .,Lon  i" 


paid  to  its  cultivation,  and  the  trees 
alw'ays  die  after  being  stripped  of 
their  bark.  This  operation  is  per- 
formed in  the  dry  season,  from  Sep- 
tember to  November.  The  bark  is 
then  carefully  dried  in  the  sun,  and 
packed  in  skins,  which  contain  from 
one  hundred,  to  one  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds,  and  are  called  by  the 
Spaniards  zeronue.  In  these,  coarse 
and  fine  pieces  of  the  same  kind  of 
bark  are  promiscuously  mixed,  but 
they  are  afterwards  sorted. 

There  are  several  varieties  of  the 
common  pale  bark,  the  most  remark- 
able of  which  are,  the  quilled  bark, 
which  comes  from  Loxa,  and  the  flat 
bark,  from  Guanaco. 

The  bark  which  comes  from  Loxa 
consists  of  thin,  singly  or  doubly 
rolled  pieces,  four  or  five  inches 
long,  and  scarcely  a line  in  tliickness ; 
externally  rough,  of  a grayish  brown 
colour,  and  generally  covered  with  a 
kind  of  lichen ; internally  of  a cin- 
namon colour.  Its  fracture  should 
not  be  fibrous  nor  pow'dery,  but  even 
and  shining.  It  has  a peculiar  aro- 
matic smell,  and  a pleasant,  bitter, 
astringent  taste,  and  it  is  said  to 
be  more  frequently  adulterated. 

The  great  price  of  Cinchona  bark, 
has  sometimes  tempted  dishones 
dealers  to  adulterate  it  with  other 
similar  and  less  powerful  barks;  and, 
what  is  still  more  blameable,  with 
genuine  bark,  from  which  the  active 
constituents  have  been  entirely  ex- 
tracted by  decoction  with  water. 

In  purchasing  Cinchona  bark,  we 
mu  .t  therefore  take  care,  that,  be- 
sides the  characteristics  already  no- 
ticed,'it  be  dense,  heavy,  and  dry, 
not  musty  nor  .spoiled  by  moisture  ; 
and  that  a decoction  made  of  it  has 
a reddish  colour  when  warm,  but 
when  cold  Ijecomcs  pah  r,  and  depo- 
sits a brownish  red  ; ediment,  Tiio.se 
pieces  whose  tasU- is  .simply  intctisdy 
bitter,  or  very  a.sti  iiigiait,  or  nui- 
or  merely  mucilaeiuou-s. 
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whose  surface  is  smooth  or  polished, 
of  a dark  colour,  or  pale  yellow,  or 
red,  which  are  tough  or  spongy, 
whose  bark  is  fibrous,  woody,  or 
powdery,  and  their  internal  colour 
white  or  gray,  are  to  be  rejected. 

Medicinal  Virtues.  Peruvian  bark 
was  first  introduced  for  the  cure  of 
intermittent  fevers  ; and  these,  when 
it  is  properly  exhibited,  it  rarely 
fails  to  cure.  But  there  have  been 
considerable  differences  of  opinion 
with  regard  to  the  best  mode  of 
exhibition  ; some  prefer  giving  it 
just  before  the  fit,  some  during  the 
fit,  others  immediately  after  it. 
Some,  again,  order  repeated  doses 
between  the  fits  ; and  this  mode  of 
exhibition,  although  it  may  perhaps 
sometimes  lead  to  the  employment 
of  more  bark  than  is  necessary, 
upon  the  whole  appears  preferable, 
from  being  best  suited  to  most  sto- 
machs. The  requisite  quantity  is 
very  different  in  different  cases ; and 
in  many  vernal  intermittents.  Cincho- 
na seems  even  hardly  necessary. 

It  is  now  given  from  the  very 
commencement  of  the  disease,  with- 
out previous  evacuations,  which  are 
thought  to  retard  the  cure,  and  to 
induce,  they  say,  abdominal  inflam- 
mations, schirrus,  jaundice,  hectic, 
dropsy,  &c. ; symptoms  formerly 
attributed  to  the  premature  or  im- 
moderate use  of  the  bark,  but  which 
are  best  obviated  by  its  early  and 
liberal  use.  It  is  to  be  continued 
not  only  till  the  paroxysms  cease, 
but  till  the  natural  appetite,  strength, 
and  complexion  return.  It  is  then 
to  be  gradually  left  off,  and  repeated 
at  proper  intervals  to  secure  against 
a relapse,  to  which  there  often  seems 
to  be  a peculiar  disposition,  espe- 
cially when  the  wind  blows  from  the 
east.  Although,  however,  evacua- 
tion rather  counteracts  the  effects  ot 
Cinchona  in  the  cure  of  intermittents, 
yet,  previous  to  its  use,  it  is  often 
adviseable  to  empty  the  alimentary 


canal,  particularly  the  stomach ; and 
on  this  account  good  effects  are  ob- 
tained from  premising  an  emetic. 

It  is  a medicine  which  seems  not 
only  suited  to  both  formed  and  la- 
tent intermittents,  but  to  that  state  of 
fibre  on  which  all  periodical  diseases 
seem  to  depend  ; as  periodical  pain, 
inflammation,  hsemorrhagy,  spasm, 
cough,  loss  of  external  sense,  &c. 

In  confluent  small-pox  it  pro- 
motes languid  eruption  and  suppu- 
ration, diminishes  the  fever,  and 
prevents  or  corrects  putrescence  and 
gangrene. 

In  gangrenous  sore  throats,  and 
indeed  in  every  species  of  gangrene, 
it  is  much  used,  both  externally  and 
internally. 

In  contagious  dysentery,  after  due 
evacuation,  it  has  been  used,  taken 
internally  and  by  injection,  with  and 
without  opium. 

It  is  used  for  obviating  the  disposi- 
tion to  nervous  and  convulsive  dis- 
eases : and  some  have  great  confi- 
dence in  it,  joined  with  sulphuric 
acid,  in  cases  of  phthisis,  scrofula, 
ill-conditioned  ulcers,  rickets,  scur- 
vy, and  in  states  of  convalescence. 
In  these  cases  it  is  proper  to  con- 
join it  with  a milk  diet. 

In  dropsy,  not  depending  on  any 
particular  local  affection,  it  is  often 
alternated  or  conjoined  with  diure- 
tics or  other  evacuants ; and  by  its 
early  exhibition  after  the  water  is 
once  drawn  off,  or  even  begins  to  be 
freely  discharged,  a fresh  accumula- 
tion is  prevented,  and  a radical  cure 
obtained. 

The  best  form  of  exhibiting  this 
valuable  remedy  is  in  the  state  of  a 
very  fine  pow’der,  in  doses  of  from 
ten  grains,  to  two  drachms  and  up- 
wards. Mutis  and  Zea  say  that  two 
drachms  of  true  genuine  bark,  in 
powder,  are  sufficient  to  prevent  the 
excess  of  an  intermittent,  while,  to 
produce  the  same  effect,  it  requires 
the  decoction  of  two  ounces.  As  it 
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cannot  be  swallowed  in  the  form  or 
a dry  powder,  it  must  either  be  dif- 
fused in  some  liquid,  as  water,  wine, 
or  milk,  or  mixed  with  some  viscid 
substance,  as  currant  jelly.  Its 
taste,  which  is  disagreeable  to  many 
people,  is  best  avoided  by  taking  it 
immediately  after  it  is  mixed  with 
the  vehicle. 

To  those  whose  stomachs  will  not 
bear  the  powder,  this  is  the  best 
form  of  exhibiting  Cinchona  bark. 
Water,  at  a given  temperature,  seems 
capable  of  dissolving  only  a certain 
quantity  of  its  active  constituents, 
and  therefore  we  are  not  able  to  in- 
crease the  strength  of  an  infusion, 
either  by  employing  a larger  quan- 
tity of  the  bark,  or  allowing  them  to 
remain  longer  in  contact.  One  part 
of  bark  is  sufficient  to  saturate  six- 
teen of  water,  in  the  course  of  an 
hour  or  two.  To  accelerate  the  ac- 
tion of  the  water,  it  is  usual  to  pour 
it  boiling  hot  upon  the  bark,  to  co- 
ver it  up,  and  allow  it  to  cool  slowly. 
After  standing  a sufficient  length  of 
time,  the  infusion  is  decanted  off  for 
use.  The  infusion  in  water  is,  how- 
ever, liable  to  one  very  great  objec- 
tion, that  it  cannot  be  kept  even  a 
very  short  time  without  being  de- 
composed and  spoiled.  Therefore, 
in  some  instances  we  prepare  the  in- 
fusion with  wine,  and  it  fortunately 
happens  that  very  often  the  use  of 
the  menstruum  is  as  much  required 
as  that  of  the  solvent. 

Externally,  Cinchona  bark  is  used 
in  substance,  as  an  application  to  ill- 
conditioned,  carious,  or  gangrenous 
ulcers. 

Tbe  powder  is  used  as  a tootb- 
powder  for  spongy  and  bleeding 
gums,  and  the  decoction  is  an  excel- 
lent astringent  gargle  or  wash. 

To  increase  tbe  p'  ver  of  Cinchona 
bark,  or  to  dirco'  its  efficacy  to  a 
particular  purpr  .c,  or  to  correct 
some  inconveniences  occasionally 
produced  by  it,  it  is  frequently  com- 


bined with  other  remedies.  When 
it  produces  vomiting,  carbonic  acid 
forms  an  useful  addition ; when  it 
purges,  opium  ; when  it  oppresses 
the  stomach,  aromatics;  and  when 
it  induces  costiveness,  rhubarb, 

BARK,  {Peruvian)  Compound  tinc- 
ture of.  Take  of  Peruvian  bark, 
powdered,  two  ounces  ; exterior 
peel  of  Seville  oranges,  dried,  one 
ounce  and  a half;  Virginian  snake 
root,  bruised,  three  drachms;  saf- 
fron, one  drachm  ; cochineal,  pow- 
dered, two  scruples ; proof  spirit, 
twenty  ounces ; digest  for  fourteen 
days,  and  strain.  This  is  the  same 
with  the  celebrated  Huxham’s  tinc- 
ture of  bark.  As  a corroborant 
and  stomachic  it  may  be  given  in 
doses  of  two  or  three  drachms,  but 
when  employed  for  the  cure  of  in- 
termittents  it  must  be  taken  to  a 
greater  extent. 

BARK,  Decoction  of.  Take  two 
ounces  of  the  best  bruised  or  pow- 
dered Peruvian  bark,  and  put  into  a 
pint  and  a half  of  boiling  water,  in 
a tin  saucepan  with  a cover,  with 
some  cinnamon,  and  a little  orange 
peel.  Boil  it  together  for  twenty 
minutes,  then  take  it  off  the  fire,  and 
let  it  stand  till  quite  cold,  after- 
wards strain  it  through  flannel ; put 
it  up  in  small  phials,  and  take  four 
table  spoonsful  three  times  a day. 

BARK,  Tincture  of.  Take  of 
Peruvian  bark,  two  ounces  ; Seville 
orange  peel,  and  cinnamon,  of  each 
half  an  ounce.  Let  the  bark  be 
powdered,  and  the  other  ingredients 
be  bruised;  then  infuse  the  whole 
in  a pint  and  a half  of  brandy,  for 
five  or  six  days,  in  a close  vessel ; 
afterwards  strain  off  the  tincture! 
This  tincture  is  not  only  beneficial  in 
intermitting  fevers,  but  also  in  slow, 
nervous,  and  putrid  kinds,  especially 
towards  their  decline.  'I'he  dose  is 
from  one  drachm  to  three  or  four 
every  fifth  or  sixth  hour.  It  may 
be  given  in  any  suitable  liquor  and 
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occasionally  sharpened  with  a few 
drops  of  vitriolic  acid. 

BARLEY  BROTH.  Put  four 
ounces  of  Scotch  barley,  (previously 
washed  in  cold  water)  and  four 
ounces  of  sliced  onions,  into  five 
quarts  of  water;  boil  it  gently  for  one 
hour,  and  pour  it  into  a pan  ; then 
put  into  the  saucepan  from  one  to 
two  ounces  of  clean  beef  or  mut- 
ton drippings,  or  melted  suet,  or 
two  or  tlu'ee  ounces  of  fat  bacon 
minced:  when  melted,  rub  them  toge- 
ther till  you  make  a paste  ; if  this  be 
properly  managed,  the  whole  of  the 
fat  will  combine  with  the  barley 
broth,  and  not  a particle  appear  on 
the  surface  to  offend  the  most  deli- 
cate stomach  ; now  add  the  barley 
broth,  at  first  a spoonful  at  a time, 
then  the  rest  by  degrees,  stirring  it 
well  together  till  it  boils.  To  season 
it,  put  a drachm  of  finely  powdered 
celery,  or  cress  seed,  or  half  a 
drachm  of  each,  and  a quarter  of  a 
drachm  of  finely  grounded  cayenne, 
or  a drachm  and  a half  of  ground 
pepper,  or  allspice,  into  a tea-cup  ; 
and  mix  it  up  with  a little  of  the 
soup,  and  then  pour  it  into  the  rest; 
stir  it  thoroughly  together;  let  it 
simmer  gently  a quarter  of  an  hour 
longer  ; season  it  with  salt,  and  it  is 
ready. 

BARLEY  SUGAR.  Takea  quan- 
tity of  clarified  sugar  in  that  state, 
that  on  dipping  the  finger  into  it,  the 
sugar  which  adheres  will  break  with 
a slight  noise — called  crack.  lien 

the  sugar  is  near  this,  put  in  two  or 
three  drops  of  lemon  juice,  or  a little 
vinegar  to  prevent  its  graining. 
When  it  comes  to  the  crack,  take  it 
off  instantly,  and  dip  the  pan  into 
cold  water,  to  prevent  its  burning; 
let  it  stand  a little  ; pour  it  on  a mar- 
ble which  must  be  rubbed  with  oil. 
Cut  the  sugar  into  pieces,  when  it 
will  be  ready  for  use.  One  drop 
of  citron  or  lemon  juice  will  flavoiv 
a large  quantity. 

BARLEY  wine;  Take  hall  a 


pound  of  French  barley  ; boil  it  in 
three  waters,  and  save  three  pints  of 
the  last  water,  mix  it  with  a quan- 
tity of  white  wine,  half  a pint  of 
borage  water,  as  much  clary  water, 
a little  red  rose  water,  the  juice  of 
five  or  six  lemons,  three  quarters  of 
a pound  of  fine  sugar,  and  the  thin 
yellow  rind  of  a lemon;  bruise  all 
these  quick  together  ; run  the  liquor 
through  a strainer,  and  boil  it  up. 
It  is  very  good  in  fevers. 

BARLEY  WATER.  Put  a quar- 
ter of  a pound  of  pearl  barley,  into 
two  quarts  of  water  ; let  it  boil,  and 
skim  it  very  clean ; boil  half  away 
and  strain  it  off, ; sweeten  it  to  your 
palate,  and  put  in  two  spoonsful  oi 
white  W'ine,  or  a little  lemon  juice. 
Drink  it  lukewarm. 

Another  Method.  Take  of  pearl 
barley  two  ounces,  water  four  pints 
and  a half.  First  wash  away  any 
extraneous  substances  wiiich  may 
adhere  to  the  barley;  then  having 
poured  on  it  half  a pint  of  water, 
let  it  boil  for  a few  minutes ; this 
water  is  to  be  thrown  away,  and  let 
the  remainder  be  added  boiling;  then 
boil  down  to  two  pints,  and  strain. 
This  is  the  method  ordered  by  the 
London  College  of  Physicians;  but 
it  sometimes  happens  that  sick  pa- 
tients, for  variety  as  well  as  nutri- 
tion, will  require  barley  water  con- 
siderably thicker  than  the  above 
quantity  will  make  the  water;  in 
which  case,  it  is  easy  to  increase  the 
quantity  of  the  barley.  But  this 
should  be  rather  called  barley  gruel. 

Barley  water  is  a very  useful 
drink  in  cases  of  fevers,  pulmonary 
consumption,  gonorrhoea,  and  stran- 
guary,  andindecd  in  all  acutediseases, 
given  at  pleasure. 

Compound  Barley  Water.  Take 
of  the  decoction  of  barley,  two  pints  ; 
raisins,  stoned,  two  ounces ; figs, 
sliced,  two  ounces;  liquorice  root, 
sliced  and  bruised,  half  an  ounce; 
vli.siilled  water,  one  pint.  Boil  to 
"wo  pints,  .T^d  strain.  During  ).V* 
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bolling,  and  the  raisins  first,  and 
then  the  figs,  and,  lastly,  the  liquor- 
ice, a short  time  before  it  is  finished, 
when  the' strained  decoction  ought 
to  measure  two  pints. 

These  liquors  are  to  be  used  free- 
ly, as  diluting  drinks,  in  fevers,  and 
other  acute  disorders  ; hence  it  is  ot 
consequence  that  they  should  be  pre- 
pared so  as  to  be  as  agreeable  as 
possible.  The  French  make  groat 
application  of  these  diluting  and 
softening  drinks,  and  there  can  be 
no  doubt  in  slight  diseases  they  are 
found  extremely  serviceable ; and 
are  useful  to  allay  thirst,  keep  up 
perspiration,  and  gently  nourish, 
even  in  the  most  acute  disorders. 

BARLEY  SOUP.  Take  a gal- 
lon of  water,  and  half  a pound  of 
barley,  a blade  or  two  of  mace,  a 
large  crust  of  bread,  a little  piece 
of  lemon  peel;  let  it  boil  till  it 
comes  to  .two  quarts  ; then  add  halt 
a pint  of  white  wine,  and  sweeten  to 
your  palate. 

BARLEY  GRUEL.  Take  of 
pearl  barley  three  ounces;  boil  in 
two  quarts  of  water,  till  reduced  to 
about  one ; a little  cinnamon  or  gin- 
ger may  be  added ; strain  and  return 
it  into  the  saucepan ; and  then  add, 
according  to  your  palate,  three  quar- 
ters of  a pint  of  port  wine. 

BARLEY  BREAD  (to  make). — 
Barley,  next  to  wheat,  is  the  most 
profitable  of  the  farinaceous  grains, 
and  when  mixed  with  a small  pro- 
1 portion  of  wheat  flour,  may  be  made 
into  bread.  Barley  bread  is  not  spon- 
gy, and  feels  heavier  in  the  hand  than 
wheaten  bread.  To  remedy  this 
defect,  in  part,  it  is  always  best  to 
set  the  sponge  with  wheat  flour  only, 
for  barley  flour  does  not  readily  fer- 
ment with  yeast;  and  adding  the 
barley  flour,  when  the  dough  is  in- 
tended to  be  made.  Bread  made  in 
thi.s  way  retjuires  to  be  kcjjt  a longer 
time  in  the  oven  than  wheaten  bread, 
and  the  heat  of  the  oven  should  also 
1)0  .'•oiii'  what  greater ; but  barley 
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bread  is  sometimes  made  without  tlte 
addition  of  wheaten  flour. 

Suppose  a bushel  of  barley  to 
w'eigh  fifty-two  pounds  and  a half  to 
be  made  into  bread  ; let  it  be  sent 
to  the  mill,  and  have  the  bran  taken 
out,  which,  with  what  is  lost  in  grind- 
ing and  dressing,  will  probably  re- 
duce it  to  forty-four  pounds.  If  the 
meal  be  kneaded  into  dough,  w'ith 
water,  yeast  and  salt,  sufl’ered  to 
rise,  and  then  divided  into  eigl.t 
loaves,  and  thoroughly  baked,  they 
will  weigh  about  sixty  pounds,  after 
being  drawn  out  of  the  oven,  and 
left  two  hours  to  cool. 

BASILICON  OINTMENT. Three 
kinds  are  generally  kept  for  use,  the 
ve/low,  black,  and  green.  To  make 
the  first,  take  of  yellow  w'ax,  and 
yellow  rosin,  of  each  half  a pound. 
Of  Burgundy  pitch,  three  ounces; 
of  horse  turpentine,  four  ounces  ; of 
linseed  oil,  ten  ounces  ; melt  first 
the  rosin;  to  which  add  the  wax,  then 
the  Burgundy  pitch,  and  afterwards 
the  horse  turpentine.  When  the 
whole  is  melted  and  removed  from 
the  fire,  add  the  linseed  oil.  After 
draining,  let  the  ointment  be  stirred 
till  it  is  cold. 

Black  Basilicon,  Take  of  yellow 
wax  half  a pound,  black  rosin  ten 
ounces;  common  pitch,  five  ounces ; 
linseed  oil,  ten  ounces.  Melt  the 
rosin  first,  then  the  w’ax,  to  which 
add  the  pitch  ; lastly,  when  removed 
from  the  fire,  add  the  linseed  oil, 
strain  and  stir  it  until  cold. 

Green  Basilicon.  Take  of  yellow 
wax,  and  yellow  rosin,  of  each  three 
ounces;  of  horse  turpentine,  six 
ounces ; of  powdered  verdigris, 
one  ounce ; of  lard,  six  ounces. 
Melt  first  the  rosin,  afterwards  the 
wax,  then  the  horse  turpentine,  to 
which  add  the  lard.  When  thewliole 
is  melted,  strain,  and  stir  in  gra- 
dually the  verdigris. 

BASILIC  POWDER,  for  remov- 
ing  pot-bclli/  in  children.  Take  of 
scaiumony  in  powder,  calomel  and 
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antimonial  powder,  of  each  two 
grains  ; cream  of  tartar,  ten  grains  ; 
mix.  To  be  taken  in  currant  jelly, 
an  hour  after  breakfast  every  other 
day.  It  will  sometimes,  not  only 
purge,  but  vomit ; but  this  last  ef- 
fect will  produce  no  harm. 

BATEMAN’S  DROPS.  Take 
of  fresh  liquorice  root  sliced,  of  ani- 
seeds bruised,  of  each  two  ounces,  of 
water  five  pints  : boil  these  ingre- 
dients in  the  water,  till  it  is  reduced 
to  the  measure  of  four  pints  ; strain 
off  the  decoction,  dissolve  one  drachm 
of  opium  in  a quart  of  the  strained 
decoction  made  warm.  Dissolve 
also  one  ounce  of  camphor  in  one 
quart  of  rectified  spirits  of  wine  ; af- 
terwards, mix  the  whole  together, 
and  add  of  New  England  castor,  of 
wild  valerian  root  in  powder,  of  each 
one  drachm  ; of  cochineal,  in  pow- 
der, half  a drachm.  Shake  the 
whole  well  together,  and  keep  it  in 
a bottle  closely  stopped.  It  should 
be  remembered,  that  whenever  any 
of  the  drops  are  poured  out  of  the 
bottle,  the  whole  should  be  previ- 
ously, and  for  a short  time,  w'ell 
shaken. 

BATHING  the  feet  and  legs  in 
‘warm  water  at  night.  This  is  the 
sheet-anchor  with  old  housewives  in 
all  cases  of  colds,  coughs,  hoarseness, 
pains,  and  head-aches,  and  an  excel- 
lent remedy  it  is  ; for  in  the  above- 
mentioned  complaints,  inflammation 
or  undue  determination  of  blood  to 
the  part  affected  is  present.  Bath- 
ing the  legs  and  feet  excite  the  blood 
downwards,  and  by  sympathy  with 
the  skin,  promotes  perspiration.  Af- 
ter this  operation,  the  patient  should 
go  instantly  to  bed. 

BATTER-PUDDING  with  meat. 
Make  batter  with  flour,  milk,  and 
eggs ; pour  a little  into  the  bottom  of 
a pudding  dish  ; then  put  your  meat 
into  it;  pour  over  it  the  remainder 
of  the  batter,  and  bake  in  a slow 
oven. 


If  the  meat  be  a loin  of  mutton,  it 
should  be  first  cleared  of  most  of  the 
fat. 

BATTER-PUDDING.  Take  a 

quart  of  milk,  beat  up  six  eggs,  half 
the  whites ; mix  by  degrees,  six 
spoonsful  of  flour,  a tea  spoonful  of 
salt,  and  a little  beaten  ginger ; then 
mix  altogether  ; flour  a cloth  that  has 
been  wet ; put  the  batter  into  it,  and 
having  bound  it  tight,  plunge  it  into 
the  boiling  water.  Boil  it  one  hour 
and  a quarter. 

BATTER-PUDDING  without 
eggs.  Take  a quart  of  milk  ; mix 
.six  spoonsful  of  flour  with  a little  of 
the  milk  first ; some  salt,  and  a little 
ginger,  mixed  altogether;  and  boil  an 
hour. 

BATTER  to  he  used  with  all  sorts 
of  roasting  meat  Melt  some  good 
butter  ; put  to  it  three-eggs,  with  the 
whites  well  beat  up,  and  warm  them 
together,  stirring  them  continually. 
With  this  you  may  baste  any  roast- 
ing meat,  and  then  sprinkle  bread 
crumbs  thereon  ; and  so  continue  to 
make  a crust  of  what  thickness  you 
please. 

BE.\NS  and  BACON,  to  dress. 
When  you  dress  beans  and  bacon, 
boil  the  bacon  by  itself,  and  the 
beans  by  themselves,  for  the  bacon 
will  spoil  the  colour  of  the  beans. 
Always  throw’  some  salt  into  the 
water,  and  some  parsley  nicely  picked. 
When  the  beans  are  done  enough, 
which  you  will  know  by  their  being 
tender,  throw  them  into  a colander 
to  drain.  Take  up  the  bacon  and 
skin  it ; throw  some  raspings  of  the 
bread  over  the  top,  and  if  you  have 
a salamander,  make  it  red  hot,  and 
hold  it  over  it,  to  brown  the  top  of 
the  bacon  ; if  you  have  not  one,  set 
it  before  the  fire  to  brown.  Lay 
the  beans  in  the  dish,  and  the  bacon 
in  the  middle,  on  the  top,  and  send 
them  to  table,  with  butter  in  a tu- 
reen. 

BEAN  TANSEY.  Take  two 
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quarts  of  beans,  blanch  and  beat  them 
very  fine  in  a mortar  ; season  with 
pepper,  salt,  and  mace,  and  then  put 
in  the  yolks  of  six  eggs,  and  a quar- 
ter of  a pound  of  butter,  a pint  of 
cream,  half  a pint  of  white  wine,  and 
sweeten  to  your  palate.  Soak  four 
Naples  biscuits  in  half  a pint  of  milk, 
mix  them  with  the  other  ingredients, 
butter  a pan  and  bake  it,  then  turn  it 
in  a dish,  and  stick  citron  and  orange 
peel  candied,  cut  small  and  thick, 
about  it,  garnish  with  Seville  oranges. 

BEANS  French,  to  dress.  Hav- 
ing well  strung  them,  cut  them  into 
four  or  eight  pieces,  the  smaller  the 
prettier;  lay  them  in  salt  and  water, 
and  when  the  saucepan  boils,  put 
them  in  with  some  salt.  When  they 
are  done,  serve  them  immediately,  to 
preserve  the  green  colour. 

Another  way.  When  they  are  half 
done,  drain  the  water  off,  and  puc 
them  into  two  spoonsful  of  broth 
strained,  and  add  a little  cream,  but- 
ter, and  flour,  to  finish  doing  them. 

BEANS,  Ragout  of.  Boil  your 
beans,  so  that  the  skins  will  slip  off, 
take  about  a quart,  season  them  with 
pepper,  salt,  and  nutmeg  ; then  flour 
them,  and  have  ready  some  butter  in 
a stewpan,  throw  in  some  beans;  fry 
them  of  a fine  brown,  then  drain 
them  from  the  fat,  and  lay  them  in 
your  dish  ; have  ready  a quarter  bf 
a pound  of  butter  melted,  and  half  a 
pint  of  theblanched  beans  boiled, beat 
in  a mortar,  with  a very  little  pepper, 
salt,  and  nutmeg : then,  by  degrees, 
mix  them  into  the  butter,  and  pour 
over  the  other  beans  ; garnish  with 
boiled  and  fried  beans. 

BEANS,  French  to  'pickle.  Get 
the  beans  when  they  are  young  and 
small,  then  put  them  into  a strong 
salt  and  water,  for  three  days,  and 
s ir  them  up  two  or  three  times  each 
d IV,  then  put  them  into  a saucepan, 
v.i'h  vine  leaves,  (if  you  have  them 
liaiifly)  both  under  and  over  them; 
pour  on  them  the  same  rV^  wC  5*  j as  they 


come  out  of;  cover  them  close,  and 
set  them  over  a slow  fire  till  they  are 
a fine  green  ; then  put  them  into  a 
hair  sieve  to  drain,  and  make  a 
pickle  of  them  for  vinegar,  boil  it 
five  or  six  minutes,  with  a little  wine, 
allspice,  long-pepper,  and  a race  or 
tvvo  of  ginger  sliced  ; then  pour  it 
hot  upon  the  beans,  and  tie  them 
down  with  a bladder. 

BEANS,  French  cl  la  Creme.  Cut 
your  beans  into  slips,  and  boil  them 
in  plenty  of  vvater,  with  salt  in  it. 
When  done,  drain  them  ; put  into  a 
stewpan  two  ounces  of  fresh  butter, 
the  yolks  of  three  eggs,  beaten  up 
in  a gill  of  cream,  and  set  over  a 
slow  fire.  When  hot,  add  a spoon- 
ful of  vinegar,  and  the  beans  sim- 
mer for  five  minutes  ; stir  with  a 
wooden  spoon,  to  prevent  the  mix- 
ture from  burning  or  curdling  ; and 
serve  them  up  as  a dish. 

BEANS,  French,  to  keep  all  the 
year.  Gather  young  beans,  on  a fine 
day.  Put  a layer  of  salt  at  the  bot- 
tom of  a stone  jar,  then  one  of  beans, 
then  salt,  then  beans,  and  so  on,  till 
the  jar  is  full ; cover  with  salt,  tie  a 
coarse  cloth  over,  put  on  a board  and 
then  a weight,  to  keep  out  the  air  ; 
set  them  in  a dry  cellar  ; when  used, 
cover  them  close  again ; wash  them 
clean,  and  let  them  lie  in  soft  water 
twenty-four  hours,  change  the  water 
often.  When  boiled  put  no  salt 
in  the  water.  The  best  way  is  to 
boil  them  with  the  white  heart  of  a 
small  cabbage ; then  drain  them ; 
chop  the  cabbage,  and  put  both  into 
a saucepan,  with  butter  rolled  in 
flour ; shake  a little  pepper,  put  in 
some  good  gravy,  let  them  stew  ten 
minutes,  and  serve  as  a side  dish. 

BEANS  (^to  cultivate).  There  are 
four  sorts  of  beans,  commonly  sown 
in  our  gardens  ; the  small  Lisbon, 
the  Spanish,  the  Sandwich,  and  the 
Windsor. 

'I’lie  Lisbon  beans  should  be  set 
in  an  open  ground,  at  the  distance 
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of  three  feet  and  a half  between  the 
rows,  and  five  or  six  inches  distant 
from  each  other. 

The  Spanish  beans  may  be  planted 
in  October  and  November,  sheltered 
by  walls  and  hedges  ; if  they  survive 
the  severity  of  the  season,  they  will 
come  to  perfection  early  in  summer. 
They  may  also  be  raised  very  close 
in  beds,  if  covered  with  mats  in  win- 
ter, and  transplanted  in  spring,  but 
they  should  not  be  planted  till  after 
Christmas. 

The  first  plantation  of  Windsor 
beans  should  be  made  in  the  middle 
of  January  ; and,  after  this,  a new 
plantation  should  be  made  every 
three  weeks,  till  the  middle  of  May, 
that  there  may  be  a succession  of 
crops. 

The  Sandwich  beans  are  harder 
than  the  Windsor,  and  may  be  planted 
to  come  in  between  the  early  crops 
and  them. 

Early  beans  are  generally  planted 
on  warm  borders  ; those  which  are 
designed  to  come  first,  should  be 
planted  in  a single  row,  near  to  the 
fence.  Those  which  are  planted 
early  in  October,  will  come  up  by 
the  beginning  or  middle  of  Novem- 
ber ; as  soon  as  they  are  two  inches 
above  ground,  the  earth  should  be 
carefully  drawn  up  to  their  stems, 
which  must  be  two  or  three  times  re- 
peated, to  protect  them  from  frost. 
Should  the  winter  prove  severe,  it 
will  be  proper  to  cover  the  beans 
with  pease-haum,  fern,  or  some  other 
light  covering,  which  must  be  con- 
stantly taken  off,  in  mild  weather,  or 
the  beans  will  draw  up  tall  and  weak. 
If  the  surface  of  the  border  be  co- 
vered with  tanner’s  bark,  it  will  pre- 
vent the  frosts  from  penetrating  the 
ground,  to  the  roots  of  the  beans. 
In  the  spring,  when  they  are  ad- 
vanced to  a foot  in  height,  they 
should  be  fastened  up  to  the  hedge, 
with  oackthread.  so  as  to  draw  tliem 


as  close  as  possible.  When  the  blos- 
soms begin  to  open  towards  the  bot- 
tom of  the  stalks,  the  top  of  the 
stems  should  be  pinched  oif  which 
will  cause  those  first  pods  to  stand, 
and  bring  them  forward.  Lest  this 
first  crop  should  be  destroyed  by 
frost,  plant  more,  about  three  weeks 
after  the  first,  and  so  repeat  plant- 
ing more,  every  three  weeks  or  a 
month,  till  February. 

Choose  moist  strong  land  for  the 
latter  crops,  for  if  planted  in  dry 
ground,  they  seldom  come  to  much. 
The  after-crops  may  be  planted  at 
about  a fortnight  distant,  from  Fe- 
bruary to  the  middle  of  May  ; after 
which  time  it  is  generally  too  late  to 
plant,  unless  the  land  be  very  strong 
and  moist. 

When  the  seeds  are  intended  to  be 
saved,  a sufficient  number  of  rows 
should  be  set  apart  for  that  purpose, 
according  to  the  quantity  desired. 
Never  suffer  two  of  the  varieties  to 
grow  for  seed,  in  the  same  place ; 
but  keep  the  early  kinds  perfect; 
those  which  come  the  earliest,  should 
be  saved  for  seed.  When  the  seed 
is  ripe,  the  stalks  should  be  pulled 
up,  and  set  upright  against  a hedge 
to  dry,  turning  them  every  third  day, 
that  they  may  dry  equally  ; then 
they  may  be  threshed  out,  and  clean- 
ed for  use. 

It  is  advisable  to  change  the  seeds 
of  all  sorts  of  beans,  and  not  to  sow 
and  save  the  seed  long  in  the  same 
ff  round.  If  the  land  is  strong  where 
they  are  to  be  planted,  it  will  be 
the  best  way  to  procure  the  seed 
from  a lighter  ground  ; and,  for  a 
light  ground,  from  a stronger. 

BEAN  PUDDING.  Boil  and 
blanch  old  beans,  beat  them  in  a mor- 
tar, with  very  little  pepper  and  salt, 
some  cream,  and  the  yolk  of  an  egg. 
A little  spinach  juice  will  give  a finer 
colour,  but  it  is  as  good  without. 
Boil  it  in  a basin,  that  will  just  hold 
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it,  an  hour ; and  pour  parsley  and 
butter  over  some  bacon  to  eat 
with  it. 

BEANS,  Windsor, frkaseed.  When 
grown  large,  but  not  mealy,  boil, 
blanch,  and  lay  them  in  a white  sauce 
ready  hot;  just  heat  them  through  in 
it,  and  serve.  If  any  are  not  of  a 
fine  green,  do  not  use  them  for  this 
dish. 

BEANS,  white  kidney  (stewed). 
Take  as  many  ripe  white  kidney-beans 
as  are  necessary,  newly  shelled,  pick 
clean,  and  put  them  in  a stewpan, 
with  fresh  water,  add  a bit  of  butter 
the  size  of  half  an  egg,  let  them 
boil ; skim,  and  put  them  on  the  side 
of  the  fire  to  simmer  ; when  half 
clone,  add  a little  fresh  water,  let 
them  boil,  and  when  enough,  put 
into  a stewpan,  three  quarters  of  a 
pound  of  butter,  with  hashed  parsley, 
scallions,  salt,  and  pepper  ; drain, 
put  them  into  the  sauce,  toss  them  ; 
if  they  do  not  thicken,  put  in  a little 
water,  finish  with  some  verjuice,  or 
juice  of  lemon,  and  serve. 

BEAR-BERRY,  ( Arbutus  uva 
Ursi).  This  is  a very  small  ever- 
green shrub.  The  leaves  are  oval, 
not  toothed,  and  their  under  surface 
is  smooth  and  pale  green.  It  grows 
wild  in  the  woods,  and  on  sand-hills 
in  Scotland,  and  in  almost  every 
country  in  Europe.  The  green 
leaves  alone.  Dr.  Bourne  says,  should 
be  selected  and  picked  from  the 
twigs,  and  dried  by  a moderate  ex- 
posure to  heat.  The  powder,  when 
properly  prepared,  is  of  a light  brown 
colour,  with  a shade  of  greenish  yel- 
low ; has  nearly  the  smell  of  good 
grass  hay,  as  cut  from  the  rick,  and 
to  the  taste  is  aj^first  smartly  astrin- 
gent and  bitterish  ; which  sensations 
gradually  soften  into  a liquorice 
flavour. 

Medicinal  -properties.  The  effects 
of  this  medicine  depend  entirely  on 
its  astringent  and  tonic  powers.  It 


is  therefore  used  in  various  fluxes, 
arising  from  debility,  menorrhagia, 
iiuor  albus,  cystirrhcea,  diabetes, 
enuresis,  diarrhoea,  dysentery,  &c. 
It  has  been  strongly  recommended 
in  phthisical  complaints  by  Dr. 
Bourne,  and  in  diseases  of  the  uri- 
nary organs,  by  De  Haen,  particu 
larly  in  ulcerations  of  the  kidneys 
and  bladder.  It  certainly  alleviates 
the  dyspeptic  symptoms  accompany- 
ing nephritic  complaints.  It  is  com- 
monly given  in  the  form  of  powder, 
in  doses  of  from  twenty  to  sixty 
grains,  three  or  four  times  a day. 

The  decoction  is  bitter,  and  leaves 
a heat  in  the  throat.  By  distillation 
we  obtain  an  acid  liquor.  It  is  this 
acid  liquor  which  attacks  the  calculi 
formed  in  the  human  body,  reduces 
them  to  small  pieces,  and  softens 
those  which  cannot  be  thus  split,  or 
broken;  of  150  calculi  which  we 
submitted  to  this  test,  there  was  not 
one  but  was  acted  upon  by  this  acid 
liquor. 

When  taken  internally,  it  destroys 
that  glutinous  matter  which  forms 
with  the  terrene  part  calculi,  and 
hence  prevents  the  formation  of  this 
dreadful  disease. — This  liquor  has 
been  injected  into  the  bladders  of 
dogs,  and  produced  with  them  no 
inconvenience.  Might  not  the  same 
process  be  successfully  employed 
with  the  human  subject? — We  have 
never  observed  any  mischief  arising 
from  the  use  of  this  plant ; but  have 
found  it  good  in  all  disorders  of  the 
kidneys  or  bladder,  and  also  in  the 
haemorrhoids  and  strangury.  De 
Haen  gives  a drachm  of  the  leaves  in 
powder,  at  a dose,  two  or  three  times 
a day.  Werlhof  employed  it  with 
success  in  gravel.  In  this  country 
it  has  acquired  considerable  fame  in 
pulmonary  consumption. 

BEARDS  OF  LEEKS, r/ecoc//o« 
of,  for  stone  and  gravel.  Cut  off  a 
large  handful  of  tlie  beards  of  leeks, 
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and  put  tliem  in  a pi[)kin,  with  two 
quarts  of  water,  cover  close  up,  anJ 
simmer  till  the  liquor  is  reduced  to 
a quart;  then  pour  it  off,  and  drink 
it  every  morning,  noon,  and  evening, 
about  the  third  part  of  a pint  each 
time  ; .half  the  quantity,  or  less,  may 
be  sufficient  for  children,  according 
to  their  respective  ages,  and  the  vio- 
lence of  the  disease. 

BECHAMEL,  to  make.  This  is  a 
stiff  white  sauce,  somewhat  in  the 
nature  of  a cream,  but  considerably 
thicker,  and  even  approaching  to  a 
batter..  Take  common  veal  stock, 
boil,  scum,  and  thicken  it,  with  flour 
and  water,  or  a piece  of  butter  rolled 
in  flour  ; add  some  more  veal  stock, 
and  when  sufficiently  boiled,  strain 
it  off ; put  cream  enough  to  make  it 
entirely  white,  and  of  the  consist- 
ency of  a light  batter,  then  just  sim- 
mer it  together,  but  do  not  suffer  it 
to  boil  above  a minute  or  two,  which 
would  injure  the  colour. 

BECHAMEL  CAKE.  Boil  a 
pint  of  cream,  with  a few  pounded 
sweet  almonds,  and  a little  caraway 
seed,  then  sift  it,  use  it  to  about  a 
pound  of  flour,  three  eggs,  and  about 
as  much  butter  as  will  make  it  into 
a paste ; finish  it  like  all  other  ])aste, 
and  make  cakes  with  it,  to  what 
shape  and  size  you  please. 

BECHAMEL  SAUCE.  Put  into 
a stew-pan  a few  slices  of  ham,  a few 
mushrooms,  two  shallots,  two  cloves, 
a bay  leaf,  and  a bit  of  butter ; soak 
all  together,  till  it  begins  to  take 
colour,  add  a little  flour  and  milk  or 
cream,  simmer  half  an  hour,  and  sift 
it  in  a sieve ; you  may  add  scalded 
parsley,  very  fine. 

BEDS,  to  warm.  Take  all  the 
black  or  blazing  coals  out  of  the  pan, 
and  scatter  a little  salt  over  the  re- 
mainder, this  will  prevent  the  smell 
of  sulphur,  so  disagreeable  to  de-. 
licate  persons. 

BED-CHAMBERS  (Directions 
for  the  proper  management  of.)  A 


bed-chamber  ought  not  to  be  situated 
on  the  ground  floor : some  recom- 
mend, for  the  sake  of  coolness,  its 
facing  the  north,  but  others  think  it 
better  that  it  should  be  exposed  to 
the  early  rays  of  the  sun. 

Our  sleeping  apartment  should  be 
airy,  large,  and  lofty,  and  not  small 
rooms.  The  more  airy  a bed-room 
is,  the  better,  that  it  should  be  ex- 
posed to  the  sun.  A bed  room 
ought  to  be  well  ventilated  in  the 
day  time,  as  it  is  principally  occu- 
pied in  the  night,  when  all  doors  and 
windows  are  shut.  The  windows 
should  be  kept  open  as  much  as  the 
season  will  admit  of,  during  the  day, 
and  sleep  will  probably  be  more  be- 
neficial, in  proportion  as  this  rule  is 
practised : indeed  nothing  is  more 
material,  not  only  for  invalids,  but 
for  persons  in  health,  than  the  ad- 
mission of  pure  air  into  their  bed- 
rooms, by  various  ways,  in  different 
degrees,  according  to  circumstances.  | 

Impure  air  is  particularly  injuri-  j 

ous  to  the  nervous  system;  it  relaxes 
and  enfeebles  the  general  habit,  and  I 
increases  the  instability  of  the  body ; ! 

whereas  there  are  no  means  so  likely  j 
to  remove  every  complaint  of  that 
nature,  as  to  pay  the  greatest  possi-  i 
ble  attention  to  the  quality  of  the  air 
we  breathe,  both  in  the  day  time  and 
night. 

One  of  the  best  means  of  intro- 
ducing fresh  air  into  a house,  or  j 
purifying  any  particular  apartment, 
is,  by  means  of  ventilators.  These  ' 
were  invented  by  the  celebrated  Dr. 
Hales.  This  excellent  contrivance 
consists  of  nothing  but  small  move-  j 
able  wheels,  made  of  brass  or  sheet 
iron,  which  are  applied  to  some  part  : 
of  the  window-frames,  and  set  in  i 
motion  by  the  pressure  of  the  exter- 
nal air.  But  instead  of  using  ventil-  i 

ators,  Dr.  Adair  recommends  that  | 
the  casements  of  all  public  rooms, 
and  indeed  of  private  houses,  shall 
be  so  constructed  (hat  the  upper  di-  f 
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vision  shall  slide  down,  and  that  a 
certain  portion  of  them,  according  as 
the  room  be  more  or  less  crowded, 
be--occasionally  kept  open.  By  thus 
promoting  a free  and  constant  circu- 
lation of  air  in  every  apartment, 
whether  occupied  or  not,  the  internal 
and  external  air  comes  nearly  to  the 
same  temperature;  the  foul  air  which 
is  generated  in  close  unoccupied 
chambers,  and  which  adheres  to  the 
wall  and  furniture,  will  be  carried  off 
before  it  is  accumulated;  and  the 
usual  practice  of  airing  rooms  by 
warming  them  with  fires  and  opening 
the  windows,  will  be  less,  if  at  all 
necessary. 

It  is  however  proper  to  observe, 
though  pure  air  be  so  necessary  to 
health,  yet  that  great  and  sudden 
ventilation  is  dangerous : keeping 
open  therefore  the  windows  of  any 
bed-room  during  the  night  ought 
never  to  be  attempted,  but  with  the 
greatest  caution. 

It  is  imprudent  to  sleep  in  a very 
warm  room,  as  it  makes  one  faint, 
and  relaxes  too  much  the  whole 
system.  In  such  a case  the  person 
lies  in  a bath  of  vapours,  which  the 
great  heat  causes  to  exhale  from  his 
own  body.  In  regard  to  warmth, 
the  temperature  of  a sitting  room 
should  not  exceed  60°  of  Fahren- 
heit’s thermometer,  but  that  of  a bed- 
room ought  to  be  about  50°,  as  the 
medium  temperature  of  our  climate 
is  between  50°  and  55°. 

Unless  there' be  any  apprehension 
of  damp,  a bed-room  should  rarely 
liave  a fire  in  it,  as  it  has  a tendency 
to  vibrate  the  air,  after  filling  it  with 
dust  and  ashes,  and  sometimes  may 
be  the  means  of  setting  the  room  on 
fire.  If  a fire  be  kept  in  a bed- 
chamber, the  danger  arising  from  a 
small  room  becomes  still  more  so, 
and  numbers  have  been  stifled  when 
asleep,  by  having  a fire  in  a small 
apartment. 

J’i.  is.:  who  live  in  hot  countries 


ought  to  be  very  particular,  regard- 
ing the  place  they  sleep  in.  The 
apartment  should  be  dark,  shaded 
from  the  rays  of  the  sun  and  moon; 
temperate  as  to  heat  and  cold,  and 
rather  inclined  to  coolness  than  heat. 

It  is  a good  rule  for  those,  who 
are  obliged,  on  account  of  business, 
to  spend  the  day  in  close  towms,  to 
sleep  if  possible  in  the  country. 
Breathing  free  air  in  the  night  time, 
will,  in  some  measure,  make  up  for 
the  want  of  it  through  the  day.  It 
is  hardly  necessary  to  observe,  that 
damp  bed-rooms  ought  to  be  parti- 
cularly avoided,  and  that  the  putrid 
air  which  they  often  contain,  may  be 
in  the  highest  degree  noxious. 

BEECH  WOOD,  to  stain  a maho- 
gany colour.  Take  tw’o  ounces  of 
dragon’s  blood;  break  it  in  pieces, 
and  put  it  into  a quart  of  rectified 
spirits  of  wine;  let  the  bottle  stand 
in  a warm  place,  shake  it  frequently, 
and  when  dissolved  it  is  fit  for  use. 

Another  method.  T ake  one  pound 
of  logwood;  boil  it  in  four  quarts  of 
water;  add  two  handsful  of  walnut 
peeling;  boil  it  up  again;  take  out 
the  chips,  and  add  a pint  of  the  best 
vinegar,  and  it  will  be  fit  for  use. 

BEEF  {to  choose.)  All  beef  should 
be  chosen  of  a fine,  smooth,  open 
grain,  of  a red,  or  rather  of  a crimson 
colour,  and  well  interlarded  with  fat. 
The  latter  should  be  white  and  firm, 
and  not  yellow,  for  that  is  a certain 
indication  of  the  animal  having  been 
fed  on  oil  cakes.  Cow  beef  is  of  a 
closer  grain,  and  the  fat  is  whiter 
than  that  of  ox  beef,  nor  is  the  co- 
lour of  the  meat  so  high  and  bright. 
Bull  beef  is  of  a still  closer  grain, 
and  the  fat  hard,  and  the  lean  of  a 
very  deep  red.  The  brains,  tripe, 
palates,  and  suet,  should  be  used 
fresh,  also  such  pieces  as  arc  used 
for  broth  and  gravy ; the  rest  re- 
quire to  be  kept  some  time.  Most 
pieces  of  beef,  either  boiled  or  roast- 
ed. should  be  cut  across  the  grain, 
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as  it  will  always  eat  more  tender 
than  if  cut  otherwise.  The  head 
should  be  stewed  as  a soup  or  bouil- 
lie,  and  requires  a great  deal  of  care 
and  attention  in  cleansing.  It  must 
be  observed,  that  in  all  old  meat  there 
is  a piece  of  horny  substance  in  the 
ribs,  which  is  a good  criterion  of  the 
beast — if  hard,  it  is  old,  and  the  flesh 
is  not  of  that  fine  flavour. 

When  the  beef  has  been  cut  into 
proper  pieces,  it  should  be  searched 
for  flyblows.  The  flies  are  very  apt 
to  get  under  the  loose  side  of  the  fat 
of  the  sirloin ; that  part  should  be 
sprinkled  with  salt,  p,nd  salt  should 
also  be  rubbed  upon  the  chine  bone; 
the  peth  should  also  be  tak^n  out,  as 
should  the  pipe  that  runs  along  the 
chine  bone,  and  all  the  places  well 
rubbed  with  salt. 

It  is  the  business  of  the  butcher 
to  take  out  the  kernels  in  the  neck 
pieces,  wdiere  the  shoulder  clod  is 
taken  off ; two  from  each  round  or 
beef,  one  in  the  middle  called  the 
pope’s  eye,  the  other  from  the  flap; 
there  is  also  a kernel  in  the  thick 
fat  in  the  middle  of  the  flap,  and 
another  between  the  rump  and  edge- 
bone.  Should  these  not  be  taken 
out,  particularly  in  hot  weather,  salt 
will  not  operate  as  a preservative. 

Beef  intended  for  roasting  should 
always  be  slightly  sprinkled  wdth 
salt,  and,  with  care,  it  will  hang 
and  keep  good  for  a week. 

BEEF,  Cl  la  dmb.  Take  a buttock 
or  a rump  of  beef;  lard  it,  fry  it 
brovvn  in  some  sweet  butter,  then 
put  it  into  a pot  that  will  just  hold 
it ; pour  in  some  broth  or  gravy  hot, 
some  pepper,  cloves,  mace,  and  a 
bundle  of  sweet  herbs;  stew  it  four 
hours,  till  it  is  tender,  and  season  it 
with  salt ; take  half  a pint  of  gra- 
^vy,  two  sweetbreads,  cut  into  eight 
pieces,  some  truffles  and  morels,  pa- 
lates, and  mushrooms  : boil  altoge- 
ther; lay  your  beef  into  the  dish; 
strain  the  liquor  into  the  sauce,  and 


boil  altogether.  If  it  be  not  thick 
enough,  roll  a piece  ofbutter  in  flour, 
and  boil  in  it.  Pour  this  all  over 
the  beef.  Tqke  force-meat  rolled  in 
pieces,  half  as  long  as  your  finger ; 
dip  them  into  batter  made  with  eggs, 
and  fry  them  brown;  fry  some  sip- 
pets dipped  in  butter,  stick  them  in 
the  meat,  and  garnish  with  the  force- 
meat. 

BEEF,  to  cure  for  drying.  Let 
the  beef  steep  two  or  three  hours  in 
water;  wipe  and  well  dry  it;  then  to 
every  twelve  pounds  of  beef  rub  in 
half  an  ounce  of  salt  prunella,  one 
ounce  of  saltpetre,  and  one  ounce 
of  bay  salt.  Let  it  lie  two  hours, 
and  then  rub  in  half  a pound  of 
coarse  sugar  or  treacle.  Let  it  lie  two 
hours  or  more,  and  rub  it  well  with  a 
little  bay  salt  and  common  salt.  Let 
it  remain  two  nights,  then  hang  it  up 
to  drain.  When  it  has  done  dripping, 
hang  it  near  the  fire : it  will  be  fit 
for  eating  in  ten  days  after.  Before 
dressing,  steep  it  in  cold  water  for 
an  hour. 

BEEF  CHITTERLINGS.  Take 
beef’s  guts  and  clean  them  well,  and 
marinate  them  five  or  six  hours  in 
a glass  of  white  w’ine,  two  cloves  of 
garlick,  thyme,  laurel,  ahd  basil : 
cut  into  fillets,  beef  palates  and 
tripes,  both  first  boiled  till  three 
parts  done ; also  cut  into  small 
pieces,  cow’s  udder  and  pickled 
pork ; mix  all  these  together,  add- 
ing sliced  onions,  first  fried  in  lard 
or  butter,  three  or  four  raw  yolks 
of  eggs,  salt,  and  fine  spices ; then 
fill  the  guts,  and  boil  them  about 
half  an  hour  in  fat  broth,  with  half 
a pint  of  white  wine,  a faggot  of 
thyme,  basil,  sliced  carrots,  and 
parsnips ; let  them  cool  in  their 
liquor.  Instead  of  the  beef  palates, 
you  may  use  the  tongue. 

BEEF,  escarlot.  Take  a brisket 
of  beef,  half  a pound  of  coarse  su- 
gar, two  ounces  of  bay  salt,  a pound 
of  common  salt ; mix  altogether 
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and  rub  the  beef;  lay  it  in  an 
earthen  pan,  and  turn  it  every  day. 
It  may  be  a fortnight  in  the  pickle  ; 
then  boil  it  and  serve  it  up  with 
savoys  or  pease  pudding.  It  eats 
much  finer  cold,  cut  into  slices  and 
sent  to  table. 

BEEF  GRAVY.  According  to 
the  quantity  wanted,  cut  slices  Ox 
lean  beef,  vvhich  place  in  a stew- 
pan,  upon  sliced  onions  and  roots, 
pepper,  salt,  and  allspice;  add 
two  spoonsful  of  fat  broth  ; put  on 
a slow  fire  for  about  half  an  hour, 
stirring  it  two  or  three  times  ; let  it 
catch  to  a proper  colour ; then  add 
thin  broth,  and  finish  it  as  the  former. 

BEEF  GRISTLES,  of  various 
fashions.  Cut  gristles  of  beef  to 
whatever  size  you  think  proper ; 
scald  them  a moment  in  boiling 
water;  then  braize  them  with  a little 
broth,  a glass  of  white  wine,  a fag- 
got of  parsley,  chibol  bay  leaves, 
thyme,  basil,  two  cloves,  one  of  gar- 
lick,  whole  pepper  and  salt,  sliced 
onions  and  roots.  When  done,  take 
the  bottom  of  the  braize,  which  must 
be  sifted  in  a sieve,  and  skim  the  fat 
very  clean  off ; then  add  to  it  a bit  oi 
butter  rolled  in  flour,  a little  scalded 
chervil  finely  chopped,  and  a lemon 
squeeze,  nr  a little  vinegar.  Serve 
this  sauce  upon  the  gristles.  When 
thus  braized,  you  may  serve  upon 
them  whatever  ragout  you  please. 
You  may  also  serve  them  with  cab- 
bage and  sausages,  first  braized 
about  an  hour  with  the  gristles. 
They  may  be  served  as  fricandeaux, 
with  any  sort  of  stewed  greens,  and 
then  the  dish  is  called  by  the  name 
of  the  greens,  as  tendrons  aux  choux 
atostille;  for  you  may  preserve  them 
a long  time,  by  simmering  them  for 
some  time  in  fresh  hog’s  lard  ; then 
])lacing  them  clone  in  an  earthen  pan, 
and  pouring  ilie  lard  upon  them  till 
tiie  meat  is  covered.  You  may  pre- 
serve old  turkies,  geese,  and  other 
poultry  or  game,  in  the  same  manner 


BEEF  FORCED  MEAT,  inform 
of  a pudding.  Mince  a piece  of  ten- 
der beef,  with  as  much  suet,  a bit  of 
ham,  and  small  bits  of  lard,  two  ox- 
three  eggs,  parsley,  shallots,  thyme, 
laurel,  fine  spices,  and  a little  salt; 
add  a glass  of  brandy  : mix  all  toge- 
ther, and  roll  it  in  the  form  of  a large 
pudding,  placing  round  it  thin  slices 
of  lard.;  over  the  lard  put  white  pa- 
per, and  upon  the  paper  a paste 
made  of  flour  and  water.  Bake  it 
about  two  houi's  in  the  oven,  and 
when  done,  take  off  the  paste  and 
lard.  If  you  serve  it  hot,  add  a re- 
lishing sauce ; if  cold,  leave  the 
paste  till  you  are  ready  to  serve,  and 
send  it  up  in  a second  course. 

BEEF,  Dutch  way.  Take  the 
lean  part  of  a buttock  of  beef,  rub  it 
well  with  browm  sugar  all  over,  and 
let  it  lie  in  a pan  or  tray  two  or 
three  hours,  turning  it  two  or  three 
times  ; then  salt  it  well  with  com- 
mon salt,  and  saltpetre,  and  let  it 
lie  a fortnight,  turning  it  every  day. 
Then  roll  it  very  straight  in  a coarse 
cloth,  and  put  it  in  a cheese  press  a 
day  and  night,  and  hang  it  to  dry  in 
a chimney.  When  you  boil  it,  you 
must  put  it  in  a cloth.  When  it  is 
cold,  it  will  cut  in  slices,  as  Dutch 
beef. 

BEEF,  « la  mode,  according  to  the 
manner  of  the  thirteen  cantons.  Take 
eleven  pounds  of  the  main  buttock, 
or  clod  of  beef ; cut  it  into  pieces  of 
three  or  four  ounces  each  ; put  two 
or  three  large  onions  and  two 
ounces  of  beef  dripping  into  a large 
deep  stewpan ; as  soon  as  it  is  quite 
hot,  flour  the  meat,  and  put  it  into  the 
stewpan ; fill  it  sufficiently  to  cover 
the  contents  with  water,  and  stir  it 
continually  with  a wooden  spoon : 
when  it  has  been  in  a quarter  of  an 
hour,  dredge  it  with  flour,  and  keep 
doing  so  till  it  has  been  stirred  as 
much  as  will  thicken  it  ; then  cover 
it  with  boiling  water  ; skim  it  when 
it  boils,  and  put  in  one  drachm  of 
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black  ground  pepper,  two  of  all- 
spice, and  four  bay  leaves ; set  the 
pan  by  the  side  of  the  fire  to  stew 
slowly,  about  four  hours. 

BEEF,  d la  mode.  The  small 
buttock,  leg  of  mutton  pieces,  clods, 
or  part  of  a large  buttock,  are  all 
proper  for  this  purpose.  Take  either 
of  these,  with  two  dozen  of  cloves, 
half  an  ounce  of  allspice,  beaten  fine, 
and  three  or  tour  large  blades  of 
mace ; cliop  a large  handful  of  pars- 
ley with  thyme,  basil,  marjoram,  and 
other  sweet  herbs,  very  fine  ; cut 
some  thick  pieces  of  bacon,  about  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  square,  and  put 
them  into  the  spice,  &c.  and  the 
bepf  into  the  same.  Put  the  whole 
into  a pot  and  cover  with  water. 
Take  five  large  onions,  and  chop 
them  very  fine,  and  six  cloves  ot 
garlic,  six  bay  leaves,  and  some 
mushrooms  or  champignons ; put 
all  into  the  pot  with  a pint  of  strong 
beer,  and  half  a pint  of  red  wine  ; 
add  pepper  and  salt,  cayenne  pepper, 
and  a spoonful  of  vinegar,  and  strew 
three  handsful  of  bread  raspings, 
sifted  fine  over  the  whole ; cover 
close,  and  stew  it  for  six  or  eight 
hours,  according  to  the  size  of  the 
piece.  Take  the  beef  out,  put  it 
into  a deep  dish,  and  keep  it  hot ; 
strain  the  gravy  through  a sieve,  and 
pick  out  the  champignons  or  mush- 
rooms ; skim  off  all  the  fat,  put  it 
into  your  pot  again,  and  give  it 
a boil  up  ; season  it  to  your  liking  ; 
then  put  the  gravy  over  your  beef, 
and  send  it  hot  to  table.  If  you 
prefer  it  cold,  cut  in  slices,  with  the 
gravy  over  it,  and  it  will  be  a strong 
jelly. 

Another  7ncthod.  Take  a flank 
buttock,  or  clod  of  beef;  cut  some 
fat  bacon,  not  rusty,  into  long  slices, 
about  an  inch  thick;  then  make  a 
seasoning  of  salt,  black  pepper,  all- 
spice, and  a clove,  finely  powdered, 
with  sweet  herbs,  which  must  all  be 
shied  as  finely  as  possible.  Dip  the 


pieces  of  bacon  into  vinegar,  and 
then  into  the  seasoning ; make 
holes  large  enough  in  the  beef,  to 
admit  the  larding ; and  having  rubbed 
the  beef  well  with  the  seasoning, 
bind  it  up  tight  with  string.  Four 
or  five  ounces  must  be  fried  brown 
and  put  to  the  beef.  Set  the  whole 
in  a pot  over  the  fire,  with  two  or 
three  carrots,  a turnip,  two  heads  of 
celery,  and  a small  quantity  of  water  : 
simmer  it  gently  lor  ten  or  twelve 
hours,  until  it  is  extremely  tender ; 
turn  the  meat  twice. 

BEEF,  d la  mode,  in  pieces.  Take 
a buttock  of  beef ; cut  it  into  two 
pound  pieces  ; lard  them  with  bacon  ; 
fry  them  brown,  put  them  into  a pot 
that  will  just  hold  them  ; put  in  two 
quarts  of  broth  or  gravy,  a few  sweet 
herbs,  an  onion,  some  mace,  cloves, 
nutmegs,  pepper  and  salt ; when  that 
is  done,  cover  it  close,  and  stew  till 
it  is  tender  : skim  off  all  the  fat,  lay 
the  meat  in  the  dish,  and  strain  the 
sauce  over  it.  You  may  serve  it  up 
hot  or  cold. 

BEEF,  d la  xingrette.  Cut  a slice 
three  inches  thick,  from  a round  of 
beef,  v.’ith  some  fat  to  it ; stew  it  in 
water,  and  a glass  of  white  wine,  sea- 
soned with  salt,  pepper,  cloves,  sweet 
herbs,  and  a bay  leaf : boil  it  till  the 
liquor  is  nearly  gone.  Send  it  to 
table  cold.  | 

BEEF,  buidllie.  Boil  the  thick  I 
end  of  a brisket  of  beef,  some  car- 
rots, turnips  cut  in  small  balls,  and 
some  celery,  for  two  hours.  Let  it 
simmer  for  six  hours  longer,  taking 
care  to  fill  up  the  pot  as  the  w'ater 
decreases.  An  hour  before  the  meat 
is  done,  take  out  as  much  broth  as 
will  fill  your  soup  dish,  and  boil  in  it 
turnips  and  carrots,  cut  in  small 
pieces,  with  some  celery,  and  season  it 
with  salt  and  pepper  ; serve  the  beef 
in  one  dish,  and  the  soup  in  another. 
Put  fried  bread  in  your  soup,  and 
boil  in  a few  knots  of  greens,  and  it 
you  wish  your  soup  to  be  very  rii  h, 
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add  some  mutton  chops  to  your 
broth  when  you  take  it  from  the 
beef.  Take  out  the  mutton  before 
you  serve. 

BEEF,  CECILS.  Mince  the  meat 
small,  crumbs  of  bread,  a good  por- 
tion of  onion,  some  anchovies,  lemon 
peel,  salt,  nutmeg,  chopped  parsley, 
pepper,  and  a bit  of  butter ; warm 
and  mix  these  over  a fire  for  a few 
minutes  ; when  cool  enough,  make 
them  up  into  balls  of  the  size  and 
shape  of  a turkey’s  egg,  with  an 
egg;  sprinkle  them  with  fine  crumbs, 
and  then  fry  them  of  a yellow  brown, 
and  serve  with  gravy,  as  directed 
for  beef  olives. 

BEEF  COLLOPS.  Cut  them 
into  thin  pieces  about  two  inches 
long ; beat  them  W’ith  the  back  of  a 
knife  very  w'ell,  grate  some  nutmeg, 
flour  them  a little,  lay  them  in  a 
stewpan,  put  in  a pint  of  water,  half 
an  onion  cut  small,  a bundle  of  sweet 
herbs,  a little  pepper  and  salt,  a 
piece  of  butter  rolled  in  a little  flour. 
Set  them  on  a slow  fire ; when  they 
begin  to  simmer,  stir  them  now  and 
then ; when  tliey  begin  to  be  hot, 
ten  minutes  will  do  them  : but  take 
care  they  do  not  boil.  Take  out 
the  sweet  herbs,  pour  it  into  the  dish, 
and  send  it  to  table. 

BEEF,  to  force  the  inside  of  a Sir- 
loin of  Take  a sharp  knife  and  care- 
fully lift  up  the  fat  of  the  inside ; take 
oat  all  the  meat,  close  to  the  bone, 
chop  it  small,  take  a pound  of  the 
suet  and  chop  fine,  about  the  same 
weight  of  crumbs  of  bread,  a little 
thyme  and  lemon  peel,  a little  pep- 
per and  salt,  half  a nutmeg  grated, 
and  two  shallots  chopped  fine,  mix 
all  together  with  a glass  of  red 
wine ; then  put  it  into  the  meat, 
cover  it  with  the  skin  and  fat,  skewer 
it  down,  and  cover  it  with  paper. 
Take  a quarter  of  a pint  of  red  wine; 
two  shallots  shred  small,  boil  them, 
and  pour  into  the  dish,  with  the  gravy 
which  comes  out  of  the  meat.  Spit 
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your  meat  before  you  take  out  the 
inside. 

BEEF  HAMS.  Take  the  leg  of 
a fat  but  small  ox,  a Scotch  or 
Welch  ox  is  the  best,  cut  it  ham 
fashion;  take  an  ounce  of  bay  salt, 
an  ounce  of  saltpetre,  a pound 
of  common  salt,  and  a pound  of 
coarse  sugar,  (this  quantity  is  sup- 
posing the  meat  to  weigh  about 
fourteen  or  fifteen  pounds,  and 
so  accordingly)  ; rub  it  with  the 
above  ingredients,  turn  it  every  day, 
and  bathe  it  well  with  the  pickle  for 
a month;  then  take  it  out,  and  roll 
it  in  bran,  or  malt  halm,  and  hang  it 
in  w'ood  smoke  where  there  is  l)ut 
little  fire,  and  a constant  smoke,  for 
a month:  then  take  it  down,  and 
hang  it  in  a dry  place,  not  hot,  and 
keep  it  for  use;  you  may  cut  a piece 
off  as  you  have  occasion,  and  either 
cut  it,  or  boil  it  in  rashers,  and 
broiled  with  poached  eggs,  or  boil 
a piece,  and  it  eats  fine  cold,  and 
will  shiver  like  Dutch  beef.  After 
this  beef  is  done  you  may  do  a 
thick  brisket  of  beef  in  the  same 
pickle.  Let  it  lie  a month,  rubbing 
it  every  day  with  the  pickle,  then 
boil  it  till  it  is  tender;  hang  it  in  a 
dry  place,  and  it  eats  fine  cold,  cut 
in  slices  on  a plate : a shoulder 
of  mutton  laid  in  this  pickle  for  a 
veek,  hung  in  wood  smoke,  and 
boiled  with  cabbage,  is  a very  good 
dish. 

BEEF  HUNTING.  Take  a round 
of  beef,  and  rub  it  every  day  with  the 
following  ingredients  ; one  pound 
of  salt,  two  ounces  of  saltpetre,  a 
quarter  of  a pound  of  brown  sugar, 
one  ounce  of  coriander,  the  same  of 
cloves,  half  an  ounce  of  mace,  half 
an  ounce  of  nutmeg,  two  ounces  of 
allspice,  a quarter  of  a pound  of 
pepper,  half  an  ounce  of  cayenne 
pepper,  and  two  ounces  of  ginger, 
ground  and  well  mixed.  The  beef 
should  hang  two  or  three  days,  then 
rub  the  above  ingredients  well  into 
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it,  and  turn  and  rub  it  every  day  for  of  ketchup ; make  it  quite  hot,  but 
two  or  three  weeks.  Previously  to  do  not  let  it  boil:  have  a hot  dish. 


dressing  it,  immerse  it  in  cold  water, 
and  then  bind  it  up  tight  with  string 
or  tape,  and  put  it  into  the  pan,  with 
a tea-cup  full  of  water  at  the  bot- 
tom; cover  the  top  of  the  meat  with 
shred  suet,  and  the  pan  with  a 
brown  crust,  and  paper,  and  bake  it 
five  or  six  hours : when  cold,  take 
off  the  paste  and  tape. 

The  gravy  and  beef  will  keep 
some  time;  the  meat  should  be  cut 
with  a very  sharp  knife,  and  quite 
smooth,  in  order  to  prevent  waste. 

BEEF  KIDNEY  PIE.  Cut  the 
kidneys  into  thin  slices,  and  lay  them 
in  the  bottom  of  the  pie:  then  sweet 
herbs  chopped,  such  as  parsley, 
thyme,  shallots,  mushrooms,  pepper, 
and  salt,  continue  this  till  the  dish 
be  full;  then  cover  the  whole  with 
slices  of  lard,  and  finish  the  pie; 
bake  it  in  the  oven,  take  out  the 
lard,  and  skim  off  the  fat  very  clean. 
Make  a sauce  with  a glass  of  white 
wine,  a tolerable  quantity  of  cullis, 
reduce  to  the  consistence  of  a good 
sauce,  and  squeeze  a Seville  orange 
in  it  when  ready. 

BEEF  KIDNEY  cl  la  ynode.— 
Cut  the  kidneys  in  small  pieces,  and 
clean  them  very  well,  cut  also  a 
pound  of  pickled  pork  in  pieces; 
chop  some  parsley,  shallots,  and  a 
clove  of  garlick,  garnish  the  bottom 
of  your  stewpan  wdth  slices  of  lard; 
then  kidney,  pork  and  herbs;  then 
lard  again  until  you  have  finished, 
let  it  stew  for  about  three  hours  over 
a slow  fire.  When  it  is  almost  done, 
add  a good  spoonful  of  brandy; 
serve  it  in  a tureen,  either  hot  or 
cold. 

BEEF,  to  mince.  Chop  the  under 
done  part  fine,  with  some  of  the  fat; 
put  a little  water  into  the  stewpan, 
W'ith  a small  quantity  of  either  onion 
or  shallot,  and  pepper  and  salt;  boil, 
it  till  the  onion  is  tender;  then  put 
some  of  the  gravy  of  the  meat  to  it, 
and  the  mince  meat,  with  a spoonful 


the  proper  size,  with  sippets  of 
bread  ready,  and  pour  the  meat  upon 
it. 

All  sorts  of  stew's  or  meat  that  are 
dressed  a second  time,  should  be 
only  simmered;  if  they  boil,  it  makes 
the  meat  hard,  and  spoils  the  fla- 
vour. 

BEEF  OLIVES.  Cut  some  steaks 
of  about  half  an  inch  thick,  as 
square  as  you  can,  and  ten  inches 
long ; cut  a piece  of  fat  bacon  as 
wide  as  the  beef,  and  nearly  as  long; 
put  the  yolk  of  an  egg  on  the  bacon; 
on  that  put  some  savoury  forcemeat, 
and  some  yolk  of  an  egg  on  the 
forcemeat ; then  roll  and  tie  thetv 
round  in  two  places;  rub  them  over 
with  yolks  of  eggs;  dip  them  in  beef 
dripping;  take  them  out  and  drain 
them.  Melt  some  butter,  to  which 
add  a pint  of  gravy,  and  a gill  of 
white  wine,  put  in  the  olives,  and 
stev/  them  for  an  hour;  add  mush- 
rooms, truffles,  morels,  forcemeat 
balls,  sweetbreads  cut  in  small  square 
pieces,  and  some  ox  palates;  season 
with  pepper  and  salt,  and  squeeze 
the  juice  of  half  a lemon,  mix  well 
together,  skim  the  fat  off,  and  dish 
them  up.  Garnish  with  beet-root 
and  lemon. 

Another  way.  Cut  slices  of  beef, 
half  an  inch  thick  and  four  inches 
square;  lay  on  them  a forcemeat  of 
crumbs  of  bread,  shallot,  a little 
suet  or  fat,  pepper  and  salt ; roll 
them,  and  fasten  with  a small  skewer; 
put  them  into  a stewpan  with  some 
gravy  made  of  the  beef  bones,  or  the 
gravy  of  the  meat,  and  a spoonful  or 
two  of  water ; and  stew  them  till 
tender  ; fresh  meat  will  do. 

BEEF  PALATES,  country  fash- 
ion. Cut  two  or  three  j)alates  boiled 
in  water,  cut  also  some  pickled  pork 
in  slices,  which  boil  till  half  done; 
then  add  the  palates,  with  parsley, 
shallots,  and  a clove  of  garlick 
chopped  tofifethcr,  with  whole  pep- 
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per,  and  a little  white  wine  ; boil  all 
together.  When  done,  put  the  meat 
in  the  dish  you  intend  to  serve;  strew 
crumbs  of  bread  over ; put  it  in  the 
oven  to  take  colour ; and  serve  with 
sharp  sauce. 

BEEF  PALATES  broiled.  Boil 
in  water  as  many  palates  as  you 
please,  peel  them  well,  and  soak 
them  some  time  in  a St.  Menoiilt^ 
which  is  thus  prepared:  put  into  a 
stewpan  a bit  of  butter  rolled  in 
flour,  salt,  and  pepper,  two  shallots, 
a clove  of  garlick,  a clove,  parsley, 
a bay  leaf,  and  thyme,  with  as  much 
milk  as  is  necessary  to  simmer  your 
palates  : in  about  three  quarters  ot 
an  hour  take  them  out,  and  dip  them 
in  yolks  of  eggs  and  bread  crumbs, 
broil  them  slowly;  and  serve  with  a 
sharp  sauce,  or  mustard.  * 

BEEF  PALATES  'wit/i  pickled 
Pork.  Slice  some  pickled  pork,  boil 
it  slowly,  and  skim  off  the  fat;  then 
add  a little  cullis  and  vinegar,  a little 
consoramee,  two  or  three  chopped 
shallots,  pepper,  and  braized  palates 
cut  in  large  pieces  : w'arm  without 
boiling. 

BEEF  PALATES  in  movlds. — 
Garnish  your  moulds  with  veal  cawl, 
and  cut  the  palates,  (being  first 
braized)  according  to  the  moulds ; 
make  a good  forcemeat  with  fowl, 
and  the  parings  of  the  palates,  with 
all  proper  seasonings;  put  a bit  of 
the  palates  into  the  bottom,  then 
forced  meat,  and  repeat  it  until  the 
moulds  are  full ; cover  each  with 
chopped  truffles,  and  one  bit  of  pa- 
late last;  wrap  each  in  the  cawl,  and 
bake  them  in  the  oven  ; when  done, 
take  them  out  of  the  moulds  care- 
fully, wipe  off  the  fat,  and  serve 
upon  them  what  sauce  you  please. 

BEEF  PALATES,  with  Pontiff 
Sauce.  Cut  braized  palates  round 
to  the  size  of  a crown  piece;  cut  also 
pieces  of  bread-crumb,  of  the  same 
bigness  and  rather  thin  ; fry  the 
bread  in  butter;  {uit  a little  of  the 
said  sance  in  the  tabVfc  dish,  then  the 


bits  of  nalates,  and  a piece  of  bread 
upon  each  ; simmer  it  some  time  on 
a slow  fire ; and  when  ready  to  serve, 
add  more  of  the  same  sauce  accord- 
ing to  discretion. 

BEEF  PASTY,  to  eat  like  Veni- 
son. Bone  a small  rump,  or  a piece 
of  sirloin  of  beef,  after  hanging  se- 
veral days  ; beat  it  well  with  a 
rolling-pin.  To  ten  pounds  of  meat, 
put  four  ounces  of  salt,  rub  it  well 
into  the  meat,  and  pour  over  it 
a glass  of  red  wine,  and  the  same 
quantity  of  vinegar.  Let  it  lie  five 
days  and  nights,  wash  and  wipe  the 
meat  very  dry,  and  season  it  very 
high  with  common  pepper,  Jamaica 
pepper,  and  salt.  Lay  it  in  the  dish, 
and  put  to  it  nearly  a pound  of  but- 
ter, and  spread  it  over  the  meat. 
Put  a moderate  crust  round  the 
edges,  and  cover  it  with  a thick 
crust  ; it  must  be  baked  in  a slow 
oven,  that  it  may  be  properly  soak- 
ed ; make  good  gravy  of  the  bones 
and  a little  beef;  add  a glass  of  red 
wine : put  it  into  the  pasty  before 
it  is  sent  to  table. 

Sugar  preserves  the  meat  quite  as 
well  as  salt,  makes  it  eat  short,  and 
improves  the  flavour. 

BEEF  POTTED  like  Venison. 
Cut  the  lean  of  a buttock  of  beef  in 
small  pieces;  for  every  eight  pounds 
of  beef  take  four  ounces  of  saltpe- 
tre, four  ounces  of  petersalt,  a pint 
of  white  salt,  and  one  ounce  of  sal- 
prunella  ; beat  the  salts  all  very  fine, 
mix  them  well  together,  rub  the 
salts  all  into  the  beef,  and  let  it  lie 
for  four  days,  turning  it  twice  a day  ; 
then  put  it  into  a pan,  and  cover  it 
with  pump  water,  and  a little  of  its 
own  brine  ; then  bake  it  in  an  oven 
with  household  bread,  till  it  is  as 
tender  as  a chicken;  then  drain  from 
the  gravy,  and  bruise  it  abroad,  anri 
take  out  all  the  skin  and  sinews;  then 
pound  it  in  a marble  mortar,  and  lay  >t 
in  abroad  dish;  and  mix  in  it  an  ounci; 
of  cloves  and  mace,  and  three  (]iiar- 
ters  of  an  ounce  of  pepper,  and  one 
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nutmeg,  all  beat  very  fine  ; mix  it  all 
very  well  with  the  meat,  then  clarify 
a little  fresh  butter,  and  mix  with  the 
meat,  to  make  it  a little  moist,  mix 
it  very  well  together,  and  press  it 
down  into  pots  very  hard,  and  set  it 
at  the  oven’s  mouth,  just  to  settle, 
and  cover  it  thick  with  clarified  but- 
ter. 

Another  way.  Take  beef  that  has 
been  dressed,  either  boiled  or  roast- 
ed ; beat  it  in  a mortar,  with  some 
pepper,  salt,  a few  cloves,  grated  nut- 
meg, and  a little  fine  butter,  just 
warm  : the  colour  is  not  so  fine, 
but  the  taste  is  as  good. 

BEEF,  to  ragout  a fie  ce  of.  Take 
a large  piece  of  the  flank  which  has 
fat  at  the  top,  cut  square,  or  any 
piece  that  is  all  meat,  and  has  fat  at 
the  top,  but  no  bones  ; the  rump 
does  well ; cut  all  . nicely  off  the 
bone;  then  take  a large  stewpan,  and 
with  a good  piece  of  butter,  fry  it  a 
little  brown  all  over,  flouring  your 
meat  well  before  you  put  it  into  the 
pan,  then  pour  in  as  much  gravy 
as  will  cover  it,  made  thus : — take 
about  a pound  of  coarse  beef,  a lit- 
tle piece  of  veal  cut  small,  a bun- 
dle of  sweet  herbs,  an  onion,  some 
whole  black  pepper  and  white  pep- 
per, two  or  three  large  blades  of 
mace,  four  or  five  cloves,  a piece  of 
carrot,  a little  piece  of  bacon  steep- 
ed in  vinegar  a little  while,  a crust 
of  bread  toasted  brown;  put  to  this 
a quart  of  water,  and  let  it  boil  till 
half  is  wasted.  While  this  is  making, 
})our  a quart  of  boiling  water  into 
the  stewpan,  cover  it  close,  and  let  it 
be  stewing  softly.  When  the  gravy 
is  done,  strain  it,  pour  it  into  the 
pan  vvhere  the  beef  is,  take  an  ounce 
of  trulfles,  and  morells  cut  small ; 
some  fresh,  or  dried  mushrooms,  cut 
small;  two  spoonsful  of  ketchup,  and 
cover  it  close ; let  all  these  stew  till 
the  sauce  is  rich  and  thick ; when 
your  meat  is  tender  and  your  sauce 
quite  rich,  lay  your  meat  into  a dish 
and  pour  the  sauce  over  it : you 


may  add  a sweetbread  cut  in  six 
pieces,  a palate  stewed  tender,  cut 
into  little  pieces,  and  a few  forcemeat 
balls. 

For  variety,  when  the  beef  is 
ready  and  the  gravy  put  to  it,  add  a 
large  bunch  of  celery,  cut  small  and 
washed  clean,  two  spoonsful  of 
ketchup,  and  a glass  of  red  wine; 
omit  all  the  other  ingredients.  When 
the  meat  and  celery  are  tender,  and 
the  sauce  rich  and  good,  serve  it  up. 
It  is  also  very  good  as  follows.  Take 
six  large  cucumbers,  scoop  out  the 
seeds,  pare  them  out  into  slices,  and 
do  them  just  as  you  do  the  celery. 

BEEF  ROLLED,  to  eat  like  Hare. 
Cut  out  the  inside  of  a sirloin  of 
beef,  soak  it  in  a large  glass  of  red 
wine,  and  one  of  vinegar,  for  two 
days  and  nights;  make  a good  stuf- 
fing as  you  would  for  a hare,  strew 
it  over  the  beef,  roll  and  bind  it  up 
tight,  and  roast  it  on  a hanging  spit. 
Baste  with  vinegar  and  red  port, 
mixed  with  pounded  allspice  ; lard- 
ing will  improve  both  appearance 
and  flavour.  Serve  it  up  like  hare 
with  rich  gravy  in  the  dish;  and 
melted  butter  and  currant  jelly,  in 
separate  boats.  This  is  an  excellent 
substitute  for  hare. 

BEEF,  to  boil  a Rump  of,  d la 
Frangaise.  Take  a rump  of  beef, 
boil  it  half  an  hour,  take  it  up,  lay 
it  into  a large  deep  pewter  dish,  or 
stewpan  ; cut  three  or  four  gashes  in 
it,  all  along  the  side,  rub  the  gashes 
with  pepper  and  salt,  and  pour  into 
the  dish  a pint  of  red  wine,  as  much 
hot  water,  two  or  three  large  onions 
cut  small ; the  hearts  of  eight  or 
ten  lettuces  cut  small  ; and  a good 
piece  of  butter  rolled  in  a little 
flour ; lay  the  fleshy  part  of  the 
meat  downwards,  cover  it  close,  let 
it  stew  an  hour  and  a half  over  a 
charcoal  fire,  or  a very  slow  coal 
fire.  Make  the  butcher  chop  the 
bone  so  close  that  the  meat  may 
lie  as  flat  as  you  can  in  the  dish, 
When  it  is  enough,  take  the  beef. 
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lay  it  in  the  dish,  and  pour  the  sauce 
over  it. 

BEEF,  ROYAL.  Take  a sirloin 
of  beef  or  a larj^e  rump,  bone  it  and 
beat  it  very  well,  tlien  lard  it  with 
bacon ; season  it  all  over,  with  salt, 
pepper,  mace,  cloves,  and  nutmegs, 
all  beaten  fine,  some  lemon  peel  cut 
small,  and  some  sweet  herbs;  in  the 
meantime  make  a strong  broth  Oi 
the  bones.  Take  a piece  of  butter, 
with  a little  flour,  brown  it;  put  in 
the  beef;  keep  it  turning  often  till  it 
is  brown;  then  strain  the  broth,  put 
altogether  into  a pot;  put  in  a bay 
leaf,  a few  truffles,  and  some  ox  pa- 
lates cut  small ; cover  it  close,  and 
let  it  stew  till  it  is  tender  ; take  out 
the  beef,  skim  off  all  the  fat,  pour 
in  a pint  of  Claret,  some  fried  oys- 
ters, an  anchovy,  and  some  gherkins 
shred  small ; boil  all  together  ; put 
in  the  beef  to  warm  ; thicken  your 
sauce  with  a piece  of  butter  rolled 
in  flour  or  mushroom  powder,  or 
burnt  butter.  Lay  your  meat  in  the 
dish,  pour  your  sauce  over  it,  and 
send  it  to  table  : it  may  be  eaten 
hot  or  cold. 

BEEF,  rump  of,  rolled.  Cut  the 
meat  all  off  the  bone;  sht  the  inside 
down  from  top  to  bottom;  but  not 
through  the  skin;  spread  it  open; 
take  the  flesh  of  two  fowls,  and  beef 
: suet,  in  equal  quantities,  and  as  much 
cold  boiled  ham;  a little  pepper,  an 
anchovy,  a nutmeg  grated,  a little 
thyme,  a good  deal  of  parsley,  a few 
mushrooms,  and  chop  them  altoge- 
ther ; beat  them  in  a mortar,  with  a 
half  pint  basin  full  of  crumbs  of 
bread ; mix  all  these  together,  w ith 
four  yolks  of  eggs,  lay  it  all  into  the 
meat,  cover  it  up,  and  roll  it  round; 
stick  the  skewer  in,  and  tie  it  with  a 
pack-thread,  cross  and  cross,  to  hold 
it  together ; take  a pot  or  large 
; saucepan  that  will  just  hold  it,  lay 
i a layer  of  bacon  and  layer  of  beef, 
cut  in  thin  slices;  a piece  of  carrot, 
■ some  whole  pepper,  mace,  sweet- 


herbs,  and  a large  onion  ; lay  the 
rolled  beef  on  it,  just  put  water 
enough  to  the  top  of  the  beef;  cover 
it  close,  and  let  it  stew  very  softly  on 
a slow  fire  for  eight  or  ten  hours,  but 
not  too  fast.  When  you  find  the 
beef  tender,  which  you  w'ill  know  by 
running  a skewer  into  the  meat,  then 
take  it  up  : cover  it  up  hot ; boil  the 
gravy  till  it  is  good;  then  draw  it  off, 
and  add  some  mushrooms,  chopped, 
some  truffles  and  morels,  cut  small, 
two  spoonsful  of  red  or  white  wine, 
the  yolks  of  two  eggs,  and  a piece  of 
butter  rolled  in  flour;  boil  them  to- 
gether ; set  the  meat  before  the  fire, 
baste  it  with  butter  and  throw  crumbs 
of  bread  all  over  it.  When  the  sauce 
is  enough,  lay  the  meat  into  the  dish, 
and  pour  the  sauce  over  it.  Take 
care  the  eggs  do  not  curd. 

BEEF,  to  salt  for  immediate  use. 
The  piece  should  not  exceed  in 
weight  six  or  seven  pounds,  and  be- 
fore it  is  rubbed  with  salt,  sprinkle 
it  well,  and  hang  it  up  for  a few 
hours  to  drain.  This  method  cleanses 
the  meat  from  the  blood,  and  is  of 
use  to  prevent  it  tasting  strong.  The 
meat  should  be  turned  every  day, 
and  if  wanted  soon,  should  be  rub- 
bed frequently.  A salting  tub  or 
pan  may  be  used,  and  to  those  fami- 
lies who  are  in  the  habit  of  using  a 
good  deal  of  salt  meat,  it  will  be 
found  economical  to  boil  up  the 
pickle,  to  skim  it,  and  when  cold 
pour  it  over  the  meat  that  has  been 
sprinkled  and  drained.  The  meat 
being  thoroughly  salted,  take  a coarse 
cloth,  flour  it  well,  put  the  meat  in, 
and  fold  it  up  close.  Put  it  into  a 
pot  of  boiling  water  if  you  would 
have  your  meat  taste  salt,  and  luke- 
warm if  of  a moderate  saltness. 

BEEF,  to  salt  red,  to  eat  from  the 
fickle,  or  to  hang  dry.  Take  apiece 
of  beef,  with  as  little  bone  as  possi- 
ble; sprinkle  it  with  water,  and  let  it 
drain  a day;  then  rub  it  with  common 
salt,  saltpetre,  and  bay  salt,  but  only 
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a small  proportion  of  the  saltpetre ; 
add  a few  grains  of  cochineal,  in  fine 
powder.  Rub  the  pickle  every  day 
into  the  meat  for  a week  ; then  only 
turn  it. 

In  eight  days  it  will  be  excellent. 
In  a fortnight,  drain  it  from  the 
pickle,  and  let  it  be  smoked  at  the 
oven  mouth  when  heated  with  wood  ; 
a few  days  will  smoke  it.  A little 
of  the  coarsest  sugar  may  be  added 
to  the  salt. 

Beef  dressed  in  this  manner  eats 
tender,  w'ith  the  customary  vegeta- 
bles. If,  however,  it  is  to  be  used 
as  Dutch,  a lean  bit  must  then  be 
cut  off,  and  it  must  be  boiled  until  it 
is  extremely  tender,  and  while  hot, 
put  it  under  a press.  When  cold, 
fold  it  in  a sheet  of  paper,  and  it  will 
keep  in  a dry  place  two  or  three 
months,  ready  for  .serving  on  bread 
and  butter. 

BEEF  SANDERS.  Mince  the 
beef  small,  with  onion,  pepper,  and 
salt;  add  a little  gravy;  put  it  into 
scallop  shells  or  saucers,  making 
them  three  parts  full,  and  fill  them 
up  with  potatos  mashed  with  a little 
cream,  put  a bit  of  butter  on  the  top, 
and  brown  them  in  an  oven  or  be- 
fore the  fire,  or  with  a salamander. 

BEEF  STEAK  PUDDING.— 
Never  make  a beef  steak  pie  when 
you  have  an  opportunity  of  making 
a pudding.  Get  two  pounds  of  fine 
rump  steak,  about  half  an  inch  thick, 
the  middle  or  inside  of  the  rump ; sea- 
son them  with  pepper  and  salt;  shred 
some  suet  very  fine,  and  mix  with 
flour  and  cold  water;  make  the  crust 
pretty  stiflf;  place  your  steak  inside, so 
as  to  form  a small  hollow,  in  which 
place  two  dozen  oysters,  and  on  the 
top  a lump  of  butter;  cover  the  whole 
up  close;  tie  it  tight  in  the  pudding 
cloth,  and  put  it  into  the  pot  when 
the  water  boils ; boil  it  three  hours  : 
when  you  take  it  up,  open  the  crust 
at  the  top  a little,  and  po 


a table-spoonful  of  real  mushroom 
ketchup.  This  is  a very  nice  dish. 

BEEF  STEAKS,  a good  method 
of  broiling.  Cut  the  steaks  off  a rump 
of  beef,  or  any  part  that  is  tender  : 
let  them  be  about  half  an  inch  thick; 
the  fire  should  be  clear  : rub  the 
gridiron  well  with  suet ; when  it  is 
hot  lay  the  steaks  on;  let  them  broil 
until  they  begin  to  brown,  and  when 
one  side  is  done,  turn  them,  and  a 
fine  gravy  will  soon  lie  at  the  top, 
which  you  must  take  care  to  pre- 
serve; and  lift  altogether  with  a pair 
of  small  tongs  or  a knife  and  fork; 
into  a hot  dish,  and  put  a little  bit  of 
butter  under  it : some  like  an  onion 
or  shallot  chopped  very  fine  and  put 
into  the  dish,  others  like  a little 
mushroom  ketchup  in  the  dish  with 
the  onion.  The  steaks  should  be 
beaten  with  a rolling  pin  before  they 
are  put  on  the  gridiron,  and  pepper 
and  salt  shook  over  them  just  before 
they  are  taken  off  the  fire,  or  when 
they  are  in  the  dish.  j 

BEEF  STEAKS,  d la  Camargot.  | 
Lard  thick  beefsteaks  with  half  lard  I 
and  half  anchovies;  put  them  into  a 
stewpan  upon  slices  of  lard,  adding 
fine  spices,  but  no  salt,  as  the  ancho- 
vies will  answer,  a faggot  of  parsley,  j 
chibol,  a clove  of  garlick,  two  shal-  u 
lots,  a bay  leaf,  thyme,  basil,  and  a U 
glass  of  white  wine.  Let  these  sim-  h 
mer  for  about  four  hours ; then  sift  H 
the  sauce  in  a sieve,  and  add  a bit  of  k 
butter  rolled  in  flour,  according  to  n 
the  quantity  of  sauce  you  want ; add  n 
broth  and  cullis,  and  a lemon  squeeze  n 
if  you  like  it.  S 

BEEF  STEAKS,  to  eat  hot  or  j , 
cold.  Cut  the  slices  thin;  lay  a down  I 
of  sliced  lard,  then  of  steaks,  fine  | 
herbs  and  spices,  and  so  on  till  you  |l 
have  done;  add  a glass  of  brandy,  i , 
and  stop  the  pot  very  well  with  paste 
to  keep  the  steam  in ; let  it  simmer 
five  or  six  hours  on  a very  slow  ! 
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BEEF  STEAKS,  g/azal  frican- 
deau.  Take  a bit  of  beef  of  what 
bigness  you  please;  lard  it  through 
with  large  larders,  seasoned  with  line 
spices  (lard  the  upper  side  neatly); 
boil  it  in  broth,  with  a glass  of  white 
wine,  a ftiggot  of  parsley,  shallots,  a 
clove  of  garlick,  three  cloves,  whole 
pepper,  and  a little  salt ; when  done 
tender,  sift  the  sauce  in  a sieve, 
skim  the  fat,  and  reduce  it  to  a 
glaze,  with  which  you  glaze  the  up- 
per side ; serve  it  upon  wKat  stew’ed 
herbs  you  please,  as  spinach,  indive, 
sorrel,  or  any  other  vegetables. 

BEEF  STEAKS,  stewed,  {an  ex- 
tellent  recipe.')  Put  a little  good  gravy 
at  the  bottom  of  your  pan  ; on  that 
put  a layer  of  steaks,  and  upon  that 
a layer  of  oysters;  upon  the  oysters 
a layer  of  sliced  onions,  very  thin  ; 
and  upon  the  onions  a few  pellets  of 
butter  mixed  w’ith  flour  ; add  cay- 
enne pepper  and  salt,  and  a little 
Port  wine.  Put  on  the  fire ; stew 
gently  for  about  an  hour ; skim  oft 
the  fat,  and  serve. 

BEEF  STEAK  PIE.  Take  fine 
rump  steaks;  beat  them  with  a roll- 
ing pin;  then  season  them  with  pep- 
per and  salt,  according  to  your  pa- 
late; make  a good  crust;  lay  in  your 
steaks;  fill  your  dish;  then  pour  in  as 
much  water  as  will  half  fill  the  dish. 
Put  on  the  crust,  and  bake  it  well, 
If  the  pie  be  intended  to  be  eaten 
cold,  more  seasoning  must  be  put 
in  than  if  intended  to  be  eaten  hot. 
An  onion,  finely  sliced,  is  a great  im- 
provement to  it. 

BEEF  SUET  and  MARROW, 
the  way  to  use.  To  use  suet  and  mar- 
row, all  the  small  skin  and  sinews 
must  be  picked  out  very  clean.  It 
serves  for  most  forced  meat,  and  is 
extremely  good  to  put  into  braises, 
being  very  nourishing.  If  you  would 
use  it  instead  of  butter,  soak  it  in 
milk-warm  water,  turning  and  press- 
ing it  with  your  hands  to  render  it 
soft,  and  to  squeeze  out  the  water. 


E E 

BEEF  TAIL  and  CABBAGES. 
Cut  an  ox-tail  into  sefveral  pieces; 
scald  and  beat  them  in  broth,  with  a 
faggot  of  parsley,  shallots,  a bay  leaf, 
and  three  heads  of  cloves : when 
boiled  about  an  hour,  put  to  it  a 
savoy,  first  scalded,  a pound  of 
pickled  pork,  cut  in  pieces,  and  a 
little  salt  and  pepper : when  done 
take  it  out  of  the  braise,  squeeze  the 
fat  out ; put  all  into  a tureen,  inter- 
mixed; and  add  broth  and  good 
cullis,  sufficient  to  make  it  either 
more  or  less  liquid. 

BEEF  TAIL  and  LENTILS.— 
Braise  the  tail  and  cut  it  into  pieces, 
with  pickled  pork  as  before  ; make  a 
veal  cullis,  with  slices  of  veal,  ham, 
onions,  carrots,  parsnips,  and  celery  : 
when  it  catches,  add  broth,  and 
finish  as  in  all  other  cullis.  Boil 
lentils,  either  in  broth  or  water ; 
make  a porridge,  to  mix  with  the 
cullis,  to  a thick  consistence,  which 
serve  in  a tureen,  upon  the  tail  and 
pickled  pork.  They  are  done  the 
same  with  all  sorts  of  porridge, 
either  dry  or  green. 

BEEF  TAIL  PIE.  Braise  two 
or  three  tails  to  about  three  parts; 
then  take  them  out,  and  cut  them  in 
pieces  ; put  a couple  of  slices  of  ham 
in  the  bottom  of  your  pie,  and  then 
the  tails  ; cover  it  over  with  batter 
and  thin  slices  of  lard,  and  finish 
your  pie  ; bake  it ; when  done,  take 
out  the  lard  and  ham,  skim  off  the 
fat  very  clean,  and  serve  upon  it  a 
good  sauce,  or  a ragout  of  any  sort. 

BEEF,  TREMBLANE.  Take  the 
fat  end  of  a brisket  of  beef ; tie  it  up 
close ; pul  it  into  a pot  of  w'ater,  and 
simmer  it  six  hours  ; season  it  with 
salt,  allspice,  two  onions,  two  tur- 
nips, and  a carrot ; in  the  mean  time, 
melt  some  butter  in  the  usual  way  ; 
to  which  add  a quart  of  gravy,  a 
spoonful  of  ketchup,  the  same  of 
browning,  a gill  of  white  wine,  car- 
rots and  turnips;  cut  the  same  as 
for  harricot  of  mutton  ; stew  them 
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gently,  till  the  roots  are  tender ; add 
pepper  and  salt,  skim  off  the  fat,  put 
the  beef  in  the  dish,  and  pour  the 
sauce  over  ; garnish  with  pickle,  or 
make  a sauce  thus  : chop  a handful 
of  parsley,  an  onion,  four  pickled 
cucumbers,  a walnut,  and  a gill  of 
capers,  put  them  to  a pint  of  good 
gravy,  thicken  with  butter  rolled 
in  flour,  and  season  with  pepper  and 
salt,  boil  it  up  for  ten  minutes,  and 
put  it  over  the  beef,  or  the  beef  may 
be  put  in  a dish,  with  greens  and 
carrots  round  it. 


BEER,  apparatus  for  the  preser- 
vation of.  It  is  a well-known  fact, 
that  beer,  ale  or  porter,  very  soon 
becomes,  if  in  cask,  and  in  tap,  ex- 
tremely flat  and  insipid,  'I  o re- 
medy this  evil,  mechanical  means 
have  been  resorted  to,  and  patent 
cocks  and  vent  pegs  introduced, 
without  number,  and  without  effect. 
When,  however,  the  fluid  has  be- 
come hard,  or,  in  another  word, 
sour,  chemical  means  are  called  in, 
and  if  they  cannot  bring  back  the 
spirituous  out  of  the  acetous  stage, 
they  can,  at  any  rate,  prevent  the 
injurious  action  consequent  upon  the 
internal  reception  of  a fluid  in  such 
a state.  To  this  effect,  a few  grains 
of  the  fine!  powdered  bicarbonate 


of  soda  are  generally  added  to  a 
tumbler  of  beer  ; but,  should  any 
liquor  thus  carbonated  be  left  for  a 
moment,  it  is  worse  in  flavour  than 
before.  To  remedy  the  inconveni- 
ence attending  this  process,  the  ap- 
paratus, of  which  an  engraving  is 
annexed,  will  be  found  extremely 
useful. 

A is  a cylindrical  stoneware  ves- 
sel, capable  of  holding  from  tliree 
quarts  to  one  gallon,  or  more  ; if 
necessary,  the  size  of  the  instrument 
varying,  of  course,  with  that  of  the 
cask  in  tap,  and  perfectly  open  at 
the  top,  with  the  exception  of  a 
rim,  in  w’hich  two  notches  are  cut. 
Detached  on  the  one  side  is  a small 
reservoir,  B,  for  containing  a little 
W’ater,  and  wdiich  may  be  thought 
necessary  to  purify  the  gas,  as  it  is 
generated.  This  vessel,  which  need 
not  be  of  a greater  capacity  than  a 
half-pint  measure,  has  no  direct 
communication  with  the  other  part  of 
this  apparatus.  C is  another  vessel, 
of  a bell  shape,  quite  open  at  the 
bottom,  and  furnished  with  a dome 
top,  mounted  w'ith  cap  and  screw  ; 
to  w'hich  the  pipe  E is  affixed.  D 
is  one  of  tw'O  small  projections, 
which  serve  to  keep  the  bell  down, 
and  steady  in  its  place.  F is  a union 
point,  which  connects  the  long  pipe 
to  tlie  screw',  w'hich  is  first  made  fast 
in  the  vent-hole  of  the  cask,  by  turn- 
ing with  the  key  H.  I is  a bason 
or  vessel,  perforated  at  the  bottom, 
and  which  is  used  to  hold  the  mar- 
ble or  chalk  for  generating  the  gas. 
To  set  this  apparatus  at  work,  first 
make  the  screw  tight,  into  the  cask, 
G,  which  may  either  rest  on  its  side, 
or  be  placed  on  one  end,  as  in  the 
drawing;  the  latter  is  preferable; 
the  capillary  attraction,  between  the 
fluid  and  the  fibres  of  the  wood,  not 
being  in  this  way  impeded,  and  a 
small  quantity  of  water  poured  on 
the  top  or  head  of  the  cask,  being 
sufficient  to  keep  all  tight.  Se- 
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coiully,  remove  the  bell  from  the 
outer  case,  and  put  such  a quantity 
of  common  marble,  carbonate  of 
lime,  broken  into  fragments,  about 
the  size  of  a walnut,  into  the  dish  I, 
as  will  two -thirds  fill  it ; put  the  bell 
in  its  proper  position,  as  represented : 
make  the  flexible  tubing  E fast ; half 
fill  the  reservoir  B with  water,  by 
one  of  the  three  apertures  or  necks 
with  which  it  is  furnished  ; take  care 
to  fit  the  cork  in  again  quite  tight, 
and  connect  the  long  pipe  b}'  means 
of  the  union  joint,  or  the  screw  F ; 
having  done  so,  which  will  occupy 
but  a few  minutes,  pour  on  the  top 
of  the  bell,  a quantity  of  dilute  mu- 
riatic or  sulphuric  acid,  and  which 
may  be  composed  of  one  part  acid 
to  eight  of  water,  until  the  liquor 
just  makes  its  appearance  at  the 
top  of  the  outer  vessel  ; take  out  the 
cork  in  the  reservoir  B,  for  two  or 
three  minutes,  to  suffer  the  common 
air  contained  in  the  bell  to  escape  ; 
fasten  it  again  quite  tight,  and  the 
process  is  finished.  It  will  now  ap- 
pear evident  to  any  one,  that  as  soon 
as  a certain  quantity  of  carbonic  acid 
gas  is  generated  in  the  bell,  by  the 
act'on  of  the  acid  in  the  marble,  the 
acid  liquor  will  be  driven  by  the 
pressure  inside  into  the  outer  vessel, 
a sufficient  space  for  which  has  been 
allowed  between  the  two  ; there  it 
will  remain  until  the  stop  cock  at  F, 
to  which  the  thumb  and  finger  are 
applied,  instead  of  the  common  vent 
peg,  is  turned,  when  a quantity  of 
fixed  air  will  rush  into  the  cask,  to 
supply  the  place  of  the  liquor  with- 
drawn. Should  the  stop  cock  be 
left  turned  on,  an  absorption  of  the 
portion  of  the  gas  will  be  the  only 
conserjuence  ; and  this,  as  before 
stated,  will  only  tend  to  increase  the 
briskness  of  the  liquor  ; although,  in 
general,  it  will  be  better  to  turn  it 
off  The  diluted  acid  having  now 
got  to  its  level,  supposing  a quantity 
of  beer,  or  whatever  it  may  be,  to 


have  been  withdrawn,  equal  to  the 
size  of  half  the  bell,  it  is  actively 
at  work  in  the  marble  within,  and 
would  thus  continue,  until  the  whole 
of  this  substance  or  the  acid  were 
expended  ; or,  as  will  here  be  the 
case,  until  the  pressure  produced 
again  forces  it  betw'een  the  two  ves- 
sels. When  the  gas  is  used,  another 
portion  is  made,  and  so  on,  until 
either  the  cask  is  emptied  of  its  con- 
tents, or  the  acid  neutralized. 

BEER,  (see  brewing). 

BEER,  from  bran.  Good  fresh 
table  beer  may  be  made  with  sound 
wheat  bran,  at  the  rate  of  two-pence 
per  gallon,  beer  measure,  estimating 
the  price  of  bran  at  four  shillings 
per  cwt.,  and  the  saccharine  density 
of  the  wort  extracted  at  sixteen 
pounds  per  barrel ; but  the  use  of 
the  instrument,  called  saccharometer, 
in  domestic  practice,  is  not  neces- 
sary. The  process  of  brewing  with 
wheat- bran,  being  sufficiently  known 
to  every  good  housewife,  especially 
to  those  of  labourers  in  husbandry, 
as  rvell  as  for  this  purpose,  nothing 
of  apparatus  is  needful  but  such  as 
ought  to  be  in  common  use  with 
every  cottager  in  the  country.  A 
few  pounds  of  treacle  in  each  barrel 
of  the  coarsest  Muscovado  susar, 
w'ould  be  a cheap  iinprovement  as  to 
strength  ; which,  indeed,  might  be 
increased  to  any  degree  required. 

BEER,  to  prevent  from  growing 
■flat.  Put  into  a cask,  containing 
eighteen  gallons,  a pint  of  ground 
malt,  suspended  in  a bag,  and  close 
the  bung  perfectly ; the  beer  w'ill  be 
improved  during  the  whole  time  of 
drawing  it  for  use. 

BEER,  to  refine.  Put  two  ounces 
of  isinglass  shavings  to  soak  in  a 
quart  of  the  liquor  that  you  want  to 
clear ; beat  it  with  a whisk,  every 
day,  till  it  is  dissolved  ; draw  off'  a 
third  part  of  the  cask,  and  mix  the 
above  with  it,  likewise  a quarter  of 
an  ounce  of  pearl  ashes,  one  ounce 
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of  salt  of  tartar  coloured,  and  one 
ounce  of  burnt  alum,  powdered. 
Stir  it  well,  tlien  return  the  liquor 
into  the  cask,  and  stir  it  with  a 
clean  stick.  Stop  it  up,  and  in  a 
lew  days  it  will  be  fine. 

BEER,  from  sugar.  Very  excel- 
lent beer  is  made  of  sugar,  and  also 
of  treacle.  First  boil  a peck  of  bran 
in  ten  gallons  of  w'atcr  ; strain  the 
bran  off,  and  mix  with  the  branny 
water  tliree  pounds  of  sugar,  first 
stirring  it  well ; when  cool  enough, 
add  a tea-cup  full  of  the  best  yeast, 
and  a table-spoonful  of  flour,  to  a 
bowl  nearly  full  of  the  saccharine 
matter,  which,  when  it  has  fermented 
for  about  an  hour,  is  to  be  mixed 
with  the  remainder,  and  hopped 
with  about  half  a pound  of  hops,  and 
the  following  day  it  may  be  put  into 
the  cask  to  ferment  further,  which 
usually  takes  up  about  three  days, 
when  it  is  to  be  bunged,  and  it  will 
be  fit  for  drinking  in  a week.  Trea- 
cle  beer  is  made  in  the  same  manner, 
three  pounds  of  it  being  used  instead 
of  three  pounds  of  sugai. 

BEES,  {Directions  for  the  ma- 
vogement  of.)  The  first  thing  which 
it  is  necessary  for  a person  to  know', 
who  is  desirous  of  keeping  bees,  is 
the  difference  between  a good  and  a 
bad  hive.  There  is  no  kind  of 
stock  in  w'hich  a purchaser  can  be  so 
easily  deceived  as  in  a hive  of  bees, 
for  few  persons  possess  either  the 
courage  or  the  ability  to  examine 
it  ; and  still  fewer  are  aw'are  of  the 
particular  excellencies  which  ought  to 
distinguish  a sound  and  healthy  hive. 

It  is  not  advisable  to  purchase  a 
stock  of  your  immediate  neighbour; 
for  although  there  be  no  probability 
of  the  bees  vacating  the  hive,  yet, 
being  in  the  proximity  ot  their  former 
station,  the  bees  are  apt  to  be  con- 
fused in  returning  home  ; and  thus, 
not  only  a deal  of  time  is  lost,  but  a 
number  of  bees  are  killed  by  at- 
tempting to  force  their  way  into 
stranger  hivts. 


If  a hive  be  purchased  in  the 
spring,  it  should  never  weigh  less 
than  fifteen  pounds  ; if  in  autumn, 
never  less  than  thirty  ; and  if  it  be 
a stoc/c  hive,  and  not  a swarm,  the 
weight  should  not  be  less  than  forty  ; 
for  an  allowance  must  be  made  in  an 
old  hive,  for  a quantity  ofbee-bread; 
whereas  in  a swarm,  little  or  no  bee- 
bread  is  to  be  found.  An  allowance 
of  from  four  to  five  pounds  should 
always  be  made  between  a young 
and  an  old  hive  ; and,  in  all  cases, 
it  is  better  to  err  on  the  right  side. 

The  method  of  weighing  a hive  is 
very  simple.  Get  one  of  the  com- 
mon cylindrical  steel-yards,  to  about 
the  extent  of  fifty  pounds,  then  tie  a 
rope  round  tlie  iiive,  bringing  the 
ends  to  the  top,  which  being  fasten- 
ed, will  furnish  a good  purchase  for 
the  steel-yard.  One  precaution  must 
then  be  taken,  that  the  hive  be  loos- 
ened at  the  bottom,  or  otherwise  a 
sudden  jerk  might  loosen  some  of 
the  combs. 

Wlien  a person  intends  to  pur- 
chase a hive,  he  should  go  in  the 
middle  of  the  day,  into  the  garden 
where  it  stands,  and  take  particular 
notice  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
bees  of  any  individual  hive  work  ; 
as  it  is  probable  there  may  be  other 
hiv<;s  in  the  garden,  the  choice  is 
easier  to  be  determined  by  a com- 
parison of  one  hive  w’ith  another,  in 
regard  to  the  following  points  : — 

1.  The  number  of  bees  which  are 
seen  going  in  with  the  yellow  halls, 
or  pellets  of  farina,  attached  to  their 
legs. 

2.  The  number  of  drones,  for  in 
proportion  to  their  number,  is  the 
prolific  state  of  the  hive. 

3.  The  general  bustle  and  activity 
which  are  observed  about  the  hive  ; 
and  whether  the  bees  leave  the  hive 
w'ith  velocity,  taking  wing  immedi- 
ately that  they  come  out  ; or  whe- 
ther they  saunter  about,  and  then 
re-enter  the  hive.  The  latter  is  a 
bad  symptom. 
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4.  The  eagerness  with  which  they 
appear  to  repel  the  robbing  bees. 

5.  The  number  of  bees  which 
stand  at  the  entrance,  fanning  with 
their  wings  ; the  greater  the  number 
of  bees  at  the  entrance,  the  greater 
the  internal  heat,  which  being  occa- 
sioned by  a crowded  population,  in- 
dicates, at  once,  the  goodness  of  the 
hive. 

These  may  be  called  the  exterior 
signs  of  a good  hive ; and  we  will 
now  proceed  to  the  interior ; and 
here  the  greatest  difficulty  presents 
itself  to  the  young  practitioner.  In 
all  operations,  however,  with  bees,  a 
person  ought  to  be  well  guarded, 
for  it  is  real  fool-hardiness  to  attempt 
any  operation  with  bees,  without  the 
proper  precautions  ; and  if  they  be 
properly  attended  to,  all  danger  of 
stings,  so  appalling  to  the  generality 
of  persons  who  undertake  the  ma- 
nagement of  bees,  may  be  considered 
as  a mere  nullity. 

To  remove  this  fear  from  the  mind 
of  the  young  apiarian,  Mr.  Huish, 
in  his  Treatise  on  Bees,  recommends 
the  adoption  of  a bee-dress,  which  is 
made  in  the  following  manner:  a 
hood  is  made  of  pasteboard,  similar 
to  a poke  bonnet ; the  front  of  which 
is  closed  with  a light  gauze,  or  any 
other  substance,  wliich  is  of  an  open 
texture;  the  hood  is  covered  with 
brown  holland,  which  is  then  made 
like  the  upper  part  of  a shirt;  the 
arms  reaching  down  to  the  wrists, 
and  fastening  close  round  th'j 
body,  with  tape;  (see  plate,  fig.  8.) 
With  this  armour  on,  and  stout 
woollen  gloves  on  his  hands,  a per- 
son may  defy  the  most  populous 
hive;  and  we  will  now  suppose  him 
to  proceed  to  the  examination  of  the 
interior  of  the  hive. 

Having  fixed  upon  the  hive  which 
you  intend  to  purchase,  loosen  it 
gently  from  the  board  on  which  it 
stands  : he  careful  not  to  jerk  it,  for 
this  motion  will  be  apt  to  rouse  the 
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bees,  and  may,  perhaps,  break  som 
of  the  combs.  The  hive  being  loose- 
ned, turn  it  gently  up.  The  bees 
will  make  a slight  buz  ; and  having 
got  the  fumigating  bellows  ready 
(see  plate,  fig.  7)  proceed  to  inspect 
the  interior,  which  must  present  the 
following  appearances  : — 

1.  The  hive  must  be  crowded 
with  bees. 

2.  The  combs  must  be  of  a yellow 
hue,  which  declares  it  to  be  a new' 
hive ; should  the  combs  be  very 
black,  reject  the  hive  altogether,  for 
it  is  infallibly  an  old  one. 

3.  The  side  combs  must  be  com- 
pletely filled  with  honey,  w-hich  can 
easily  be  ascertained,  by  observing 
all  the  cells  sealed  up  ; whereas  the 
cells  in  the  middle  combs  will  be 
empty. 

4.  If  a number  of  queen  cells  are 
perceived,  w’hich  will  be  seen  at- 
tached to  the  sides  of  the  combs, 
like  small  inverted  acorn  cups,  only 
more  closed  at  the  top — reject  the 
hive,  for  it  is  a sure  indication  of  an 
old  one. 

5.  If  a very  strong  odour  issues 
from  the  hive,  reject  it.  This  parti- 
cular odour  is  well  known  to  pro- 
fessed apiarians,  but  it  is  difficult  to 
describe  it : it  is  neither  the  smell  of 
honey,  nor  of  wax,  and  proceeds 
either  from  putrid  excrements  of 
the  bee.s,  occasioned  by  the  dysen- 
tery from  corrupted  brood,  or  from 
an  unusual  quantity  of  bee-bread, 
which  is  always  found  in  old  hives. 
We  are  inclined  to  attribute  it  to  the 
first  cause.  This  is,  however,  a dif- 
ficult criterion  to  establish,  as  it  can- 
not be  supposed  that  an  inexperi- 
enced person  can  immediately  dis- 
tinguish the  different  odours  which 
proceed  from  a hive. 

6.  If  any  liquid  spots  of  a dark 
colour  appear  upon  the  board  of  th« 
hive,  it  would  not  be  j)rudent  to  j>ur- 
chase  it,  for  it  is  certain  that  the 
bees  are  afflicted  with  the  dysentery. 
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7.  If  you  perceive  on  the  stool  a 
great  number  of  small  yellow  parti- 
cles of  wax,  it  is  a positive  proof  that 
the  hive  is  infected  with  moths.  It 
would  be  throwing  money  away  to 
purchase  such  a hive. 

8.  If  you  perceive  the  wings  of 
the  bees  to  be  ragged  or  torn  at  the 
ends,  it  is  a positive  sign  of  an  old 
hive. 

Having  determiner!  on  the  pur- 
chase of  the  hive,  the  next  step  to 
be  taken  is  its  removal.  For  this 
purpose  the  evening  must  be  select- 
ed, and  when  it  is  perceived  that  the 
bees  are  all  come  home,  stop  up  the 
entrance  with  some  clay  or  any  other 
substance  at  hand  ; this,  however,  is 
under  the  supposition  that  you  can 
take  the  board  also  on  which  the 
hive  stands ; but  should  it  be  placed 
with  others  upon  a bench,  which  is 
a most  injudicious  plan,  a board  must 
then  be  laid  upon  the  ground,  exact- 
ly in  the  front  of  the  hive,  and  the 
hive  must  then  be  gently  lifted  upon 
it.  As  soon  as  the  hive  is  taken  off, 
a great  number  of  the  bees  will  be 
found  on  the  board,  which  must  not 
6e  sacrificed,  the  hive  must  there- 
fore be  held  level  with  the  board, 
and  the  bees  must  be  swept  into  it 
with  a goose’s  wing  or  the  small 
branch  of  a tree;  the  hive  must  then 
be  placed  upon  the  board,  and  the 
entrance  stopped  up,  and  every  cre- 
vice through  which  a bee  can  escape. 
The  hive  caa  then  be  removed  by 
tying  an  old  sheet  or  table-cloth 
round  it,  and  carried  by  the  hand  or 
on  the  head.  If  you  have  purchased 
two  or  three  hives,  they  may  be  re- 
moved on  a hand-barrow,  or  carried 
like  two  milking  pails.  Having  ar- 
rived at  the  place  of  their  destination, 
let  them  settle  for  about  half  an  hour, 
taking  the  clay  from  the  entrance, 
that  the  bees  may  not  be  suffocated; 
then  deposit  the  hive  on  the  pedestal, 
letting  it  front  the  south-east,  and  on 
the  following  day  plaster  it  round 
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the  bottom.  The  position  of  hives 
is  by  no  means  of  that  secondary 
importance  which  is  attached  to  it  by 
some  people,  for  the  welfare  of  the 
bees  in  a great  measure  depends  upon 
it.  The  system  of  placing  hives  in 
houses  or  on  benches  is,  in  the  prac- 
tical management  of  the  apiary,  at- 
tended with  every  inconvenience  to 
the  operator,  and  is  by  no  means 
beneficial  to  the  bees.  Every  hive 
ought  to  have  its  own  pedestal,  and 
the  distance  from  each  other  ought 
to  be  never  less  than  a yard.  The 
crowding  of  the  hives  is  the  cause 
of  battle  and  robbery,  and  ultimately 
of  the  destruction  of  the  weaker 
hive,  besides  the  difficulty  which  it 
presents  to  the  proprietor  of  inspect- 
ing the  state  of  his  hives. 

Supposing  the  hives  to  be  pur- 
chased in  the  spring,  which  is  the 
best  season,  the  next  and  most  im- 
portant part  to  be  attended  to,  are 
the  various  prognostics  which  the 
bees  display  of  throwing  off  their 
swarms.  To  meet  this  desirable 
event,  the  provident  apiarian  will 
provide  himself  with  a requis.te 
number  of  new  hives,  An  old  hive 
is  in  general  destructive  to  the  health 
of  the  bees,  and  no  person  w ho  is 
alive  to  his  own  interest,  will  ever 
commit  so  egregious  a blunder  as  to 
put  his  swarms  into  old  hives.  In 
regard  to  the  new  hives,  the  first  step 
to  be  taken  is,  to  clear  the  interior 
of  all  projecting  straws,  and  inspect 
the  general  texture  of  the  hive,  that 
no  holes  may  be  left,  through  which 
the  light  can  penetrate.  The  ap- 
pearance of  the  drones,  which  gene- 
rally take  their  excursion  from  the 
hive  from  the  hour  of  ten  to  twelve, 
is  the  first  prognostic  of  a swarming 
hive.  No  drones — no  swarws.  This  is 
an  observation  which  will  be  always 
verified.  The  second  criterion  of 
an  increased  population,  preceding 
the  swarming,  are,  the  small  drops  of 
perspiration  which  are  visible  at  the 
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entrance,  vulgarly  called  the  sweat- 
ing of  the  hive.  This  may  be  called 
the  prognostic  of  an  increasing  po- 
pulation; but  that  which  immediately 
precedes  the  swarming,  and  which 
may,  indeed,  be  called  the  warning 
sign  to  the  proprietor,  is  the  clus- 
tering of  the  bees  outside  the  hive, 
hanging  sometimes  in  large  bodies 
under  the  stool,  and  crowding  in 
such  numbers  round  the  entrance, 
that  the  working  bees  can  scarcely 
gain  admission.  In  the  middle  of 
the  day  the  bees  will  be  seen  running 
out  of  the  hive,  as  if  something  in 
the  inside  were  driving  them  out, 
and  the  drones  will  appear  the  most 
busy  and  active  amongst  them. 
This  extraordinary  activity  will  in- 
crease daily  until  the  swarm  flies  off; 
and  when  the  bees  have  once  taken 
to  clustering  and  hanging  out  of  the 
hive  during  the  whole  of  the  night, 
let  the  proprietor  then  be  strictly 
upon  his  guard,  for  the  following 
day,  perhaps,  will  give  him  the  wish- 
ed for  addition  to  his  stock. 

The  most  usual  time  of  swaiming 
is  from  nine  in  the  morning  to  two 
in  the  afternoon,  and  the  weather,  in 
general,  clear  and  bright.  Bees  sel- 
dom or  never  swarm  in  high  winds, 
nor  when  the  sky  is  overcast ; they 
will,  however,  often  swarm  in  a sud- 
den gleam  of  sunshine,  and  conse- 
quently when  it  is  the  least  expected 
by  the  proprietor. 

The  swarm  being  once  on  the  wing, 
keep  your  eye  well  upon  it,  until  it 
begins  to  settle;  follow  not  the  ri- 
diculous custom  of  making  a Babel 
noise  with  shovels  and  pokers,  and 
warming-pans,  and  marrow-bones 
and  cleavers.  All  is  of  no  avail  un- 
less the  queen  be  inclined  to  settle. 
The  first  flight  of  a swarm  is  very 
seldom  to  any  great  distance  from 
the  htve,  but  it  is  impossible  to  lay 
down  any  particular  directions  for 
the  hiving  of  a swarm,  as  no  two  situ- 
ations arc  similar  in  which  it  settles. 


The  most  easy  situation  is  that  in 
which  the  hive  can  be  held  under 
the  swarm,  and  the  bees  shaken  into 
it.  In  all  cases  a goose’s  wing  will 
be  found  of  essential  service,  as  the 
bees  can  be  brushed  off  with  it  into 
the  hive. 

The  hive  previously  to  the  re- 
ception of  the  swarm  should  be 
sprinkled  with  human  urine,  and 
this  liquid,  extraordinary  as  it  may 
appear,  will  induce  bees  to  remain 
in  a hive,  when  all  other  enticements 
have  failed. 

The  swarm  being  shaken  or  brush- 
ed into  the  hive,  it  should  be  placed 
on  a board,  and  left  near  the  place 
of  its  settling  until  the  evening,  when 
it  should  be  carefully  removed  and 
placed  on  the  pedestal  in  the  apiary, 
taking  care  not  to  place  it  too  near 
the  parent  hive. 

It  will  frequently  happen,  that  for 
several  days  after  the  swarm  has 
been  hived,  the  rainy  weather  sets 
in,  which  prevents  the  bees  from 
collecting  any  food,  and  many  fine 
swarms  are  annually  lost  from  want 
of  proper  attention  to  this  circum- 
stance. In  all  cases  where  the  wea- 
ther proves  unfavourable,  after  the 
hiving  of  a swarm,  some  food  should 
be  administered  to  the  hives,  and 
care  should  be  taken  that  the  food 
be  given  at  night,  and  the  vessel  or 
plate  in  which  it  was  put  should  be 
taken  away  as  early  in  the  morning 
as  possible.  Every  precaution  should 
be  taken  against  enticing  the  stran- 
ger bees  to  a particular  hive,  by  the 
administration  of  food  ; and  for  this 
reason,  it  would  be  advisable  to  re- 
move the  hive  to  which  the  food  is 
given  to  a remote  part  of  the  gar- 
den, and  at  the  greatest  possible  dis- 
tance from  the  apiary. 

If  the  sun  beats  very  strongly 
upon  a hive,  a shade  should  be  im- 
mediately applied  to  it.  Many  hives 
are  completely  ruined  by  the  melt- 
ing of  the  combs,  from  the  influence 
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of  the  meridian  sun,  and  the  whole 
of  the  bees  are  suffocated  in  their 
own  sweets. 

In  the  month  of  August  the  bees 
will  begin  to  kill  their  drones,  and 
this  is  a certain  sign  of  a prosperous 
hive.  Tlie  proprietor  will  find  it  to 
be  to  his  advantage  to  assist  the  bees 
in  this  work  of  murder;  for,  as  not  a 
single  drone  is  left  in  the  hive  during 
the  winter,  the  sooner  they  are  des- 
patched the  better,  for  the  tranquil- 
lity of  the  hive.  A little  spatula  or 
flat  piece  of  wood  will  answ'er  this 
purpose,  and  the  drones  may  be 
killed  as  they  present  themselves  at 
the  entrance  of  the  hive. 

The  bee  is  aconfirmed  robber,  and 
he  will  pilfer  from  w'hatever  store 
he  can  obtain  access  to.  A weak 
hive  is  very  often  destroyed  by  the 
depredation  of  stranger  bees ; and 
whenever  an  unusual  bustle  is  ob- 
served at  the  entrance  of  the  hive, 
accompanied  by  frequent  battles,  it 
is  a positive  indication  of  an  orga- 
nized attack  upon  the  weaker  hive, 
which  can  only  be  saved  by  dimi- 
nishing the  entrance  to  such  a nar- 
row comjrass  that  only  one  bee  can 
come  out  at  a time.  To  effect  this 
desirable  end,  at  the  instant  when 
the  attack  is  perceived,  Mr.  Huish 
invented  a little  tin  machine,  (see 
plate,  fig.  9,)  which  he  attaches 
to  the  entrance  of  his  hives,  and 
which  is  so  made  as  to  contract  or 
enlarge,  or  close  the  entrance  alto- 
gether, in  the  moment  of  the  disco- 
very ol'aiiy  impending  danger.  This 
useful  machine,  which  has  been  the 
means  of  saving  hundreds  of  hives, 
may  be  made  for  the  small  expense 
of  sixpence.  It  consists  of  three 
sliders,  tw'O  of  which  are  perforated 
for  the  admission  of  air,  and  the 
other  has  at  the  bottom  a small  hole 
large  enough  to  admit  the  egress  of 
a single  bee  : the  machine  is  about 
two  inches  and  a half  high,  and  the 
sliders  pass  down  a groove  cut  in  the 
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top,  and  at  each  of  the  upright  ends 
of  the  machine.  'I'he  whole  is  fas- 
tened with  small  nails  to  the  hive; 
and  in  time  of  snow,  when  no  bee 
ought  to  be  allowed  to  leave  the 
hive,  the  two  perforated  sliders  are 
let  down,  a sufficiency  of  air  is  ad- 
mitted, and  the  lives  of  the  bees  are 
saved. 

Mr.  Huish  says,  he  was  once 
upon  a visit  at  a gentleman’s  house, 
in  Berkshire,  who  had  a beautiful 
apiary,  of  thirty  hives,  all  of 
them  upon  his  own  construction. 
From  some  cause  not  to  be  ac- 
counted for,  a general  battle  took 
place;  the  strong  attacked  the  weak, 
and  the  weak  the  strong.  The 
ground  was  covered  with  the  dead, 
but  fortunately  each  hive  had  the 
tinentrance  attached  to  it;  the  sliders 
were  let  down,  and  the  hives  tvere 
saved. 

In  the  same  manner  when  an  at- 
tack is  made  upon  a hive,  one  of  the 
perforated  sliders  is  let  down,  and 
the  other  with  the  hole  in  it.  The 
stranger  bees  not  being  able  to  force 
their  way  into  the  hive,  from  the 
facility  with  which  the  besieged 
party  repel  them,  relinquish  the  con- 
test, and  leave  the  weak  inhabitants 
in  quiet  possession  of  their  property. 

The  system  of  feeding  a hive,  so 
necessary  for  its  support  during  the 
winter,  is  very  little  understood  by 
the  majority  of  those  who  undertake 
the  management  of  bees.  A cotta- 
ger goes  to  his  elder  tree,  cuts  off 
a branch,  and  having  scooped  out 
the  pith  of  it,  fills  it  with  raw  sugar, 
and  inserts  it  at  the  entrance  of  the 
hive.  The  bees  will  certainly  eat 
the  sugar,  upon  the  same  principle 
that  a hungry  dog  will  eat  carrion, 
but  it  is  of  little  or  no  use  for  the  pre- 
servation of  a hive.  The  only  proper 
method  of  feeding  is  a liberal  supply 
of  boiled  ale  and  sugar  and  salt,  in 
the  proportion  of  a pint  of  ale  to  a 
pound  of  sugar,  and  about  half  an 
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ounce  of  salt,  boiled  to  the  consist- 
ency of  honey.  The  system  of  feed- 
ing may  he  divided  into  general  and 
individual.  The  former  consists 
in  placing  before  the  whole  apiary, 
troughs  or  dishes  filled  with  the 
syrup  of  which  the  entire  population 
of  the  hives  partakes,  the  latter  in 
administering  the  food  to  single, 
weak,  or  impoverished  hives,  and 
which  claims  in  particular  the  atten- 
tion of  the  careful  apiarian. 

In  the  winter,  humidity  is  the  only 
evil  to  be  dreaded:  if  the  hive  he 
kept  dry,  it  is  very  immaterial  to 
what  degree  of  cold  the  hive  may  he 
exposed.  It  is  a custom,  founded  in 
error,  to  keep  the  hives  Kurin  during 
the  winter  : there  is  no  cold  in  this 
climate  sufficiently  severe  to  kill  a 
l)ive  of  bees  ; on  the  other  hand,  the 
greater  the  cold,  the  greater  the  tor- 
por of  the  bees ; the  greater  the  torpor, 
the  less  will  be  the  consumption  of 
their  store,  and  this  is  no  trifling  ad- 
vantage gained  in  a country,  where 
the  collection  of  honey  is  so  very 
precarious  and  uncertain. 

Snow  ought  never  to  be  allowed 
to  remain  upon- a hive;  it  will  pene- 
trate to  the  interior  and  destroy  the 
combs;  and  during  the  time  that 
snow  is  upon  the  ground,  the  bees 
ouffht  never  to  be  allowed  to  leave 
the  hive.  When  the  sun  shines 
bright,  the  bees  are  tempted  to  leave 
the  hive.  The  glow  of  the  snow 
auracts  them;  they  fall  upon  it  and 
die. 

We  refer  those  who  are  desirous 
of  becoming  practically  acquainted 
with  the  management  of  these  most 
extraordinary  insects,  to  Mr.  Huish’s 
Cottager’s  M-anual,  published  by 
Wetton,  of  riect  Street. 

BEE  HIVE-S.  Many  disputes 
have  aris  Ji  amongst  the  apiarians 
respecting  the  most  proper  material 
wherewith  to  construct  a hive,  and 
while  some  have  given  the  prefer- 
ence to  wood,  others  have  stretiii- 
ously  urged  the  ej<ccllenCe  of  straw. 


and  some,  Irorne  aAvay  by  the  spirit 
of  novelty  or  fashion,  have  sagely 
concluded,  that  no  better  material 
could  be  found  than  cast  iron.  The 
common  hive  is  well  known  to  be  uni- 
versally made  of  straw,  and  to  those 
who  adopt  the  suffocating  system, 
its  shape  and  make  are  as  good  as 
can  be  devised  : it  is,  however,  the 
aim  of  the  apiarians  of  the  present 
day,  with  Mr.  Huish  at  their  head, 
to  abolish  the  suffocating  system, 
and,  in  its  stead,  to  deprive  the  hives 
of  that  portion  of  their  store  which 
experience  tells  them  can  be  dispensed 
with,  w'ithout  subjecting  the  bees  to 
the  danger  of  starvation.  In  respect, 
however,  to  the  common  cottage 
hive,  a partial  deprivation  is  wholly 
out  of  the  question,  as  it  carries  vyiili 
it  so  many  difficulties,  that  few  are 
able  to  compete  with  them,  and  still 
fewer  able  to  surmount  them. 

With  the  view,  therefore,  of  faci- 
litating the  process  of  deprivation, 
Mr.  Huish  invented  a hive,  of  which 
figure  1 is  an  exact  representation. 
In  his  printed  instructions  for  the 
use  and  management  of  this  hive,  he 
says,  “ After  a close  investigation 
of  the  relative  merits  of  the  differ- 
ent substances  recommended,  and 
in  general  use,  for  the  construction 
of  hives,  I was  convinced  that  straw 
tvas  preferable  to  all  others,  as  it 
combines  within  itself  all  the  es- 
sential and  indispensable  qualities 
of  dryness,  lightness,  compactness, 
cheapness,  and  last,  though  not  least, 
being  of  a particularly  agreeable 
nature  to  the  bees. 

Of  this  material,  therefore,  Mr. 
Huish  determined  to  make  his  hive, 
and  taking  originally  a flower-pot 
for  the  model,  he  constructed  it  ac- 
cording to  that  shape.  The  hive 
being  thus  smaller  at  the  bottom 
than  the  top,  the  combs  are  pre- 
vented from  falling,  as  they  act 
upon  the  mechanical  principle  of  the 
wedge,  and  tlie  process  of  extracting 
tlie  cnmlis  troi.i  the  top  is  then  by 
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rendered  more  easy.  Seven  bars 
are  placed  equi-distant  upon  the  top 
of  the  hive,  (see  fig.  2,)  which  has 
a projecting  bar  of  straw  at  the  top, 
for  the  bars  to  rest  upon,  which  are 
fastened  down  by  pegs  or  nails,  but 
only  in  so  slight  a manner,  that  they 
can  easily  be  drawn  out.  Over  these 
bars  a piece  of  net- work  is  placed, 
the  intent  of  which  is  to  prevent  the 
bees  from  working  between  the  bars, 
it  being  an  invariable  principle  ol 
these  insects  never  to  attach  their 
combs  to  an  infirm  foundation. 
Having  thus,  as  far  as  the  ingenuity 
of  Mr.  Huish  could  extend,  obliged 
the  bees  to  work  in  a manner  agree- 
ably to  the  design  which  he  had  in 
view,  it  occured  to  him,  that  he  had 
now  the  means  in  his  power  of  pre- 
venting that  disagreeable  blackness, 
which  the  combs  of  even  a two 
year  old  hive  exhibit,  and  which  is 
occasioned  by  tlic  excessive  perspir- 
ation of  the  bees.  The  board  which 
closes  in  over  the  net-work,  (set 
fig.  4,)  is  divided  into  five  equal 
parts,  joined  to  each  other  by  small 
hinges,  and  in  the  three  middle 
pieces,  seven  holes  are  made,  three 
in  the  centre-piece,  and  two  in  each 
of  the  side  ones  ; these  holes  are  co- 
vered with  perforated  tin  plates,  so 
as  to  admit  the  passage  of  the  per- 
s])iration,  which,  rising  to  the  top  or 
crown  of  the  hive,  becomes  con- 
densed, and  is  prevented  from  fall- 
ing back  upon  the  combs  by  the  in- 
tervening board.  The  whole  is  co- 
vered with  the  straw  top,  which  can 
be  lifted  off  and  on  according  to  the 
will  of  the  proprietor.  Figure  1 
represents  the  hive  as  it  stands  com- 
plete in  the  garden. 

When  the  deprivation  of  the  hives 
is  to  take  place,  the  proprietor  should 
provide  himself  with  the  following 
apparatus. 

1.  A pair  of  bellows,  to  which  a 
fumigating  box  is  attached,  (See  fig. 
7.)  for  the  purpose  of  driving  the 
bees  from  that  part  of  the  hive  from 
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which  the  combs  are  to  be  ex- 
tracted. 

2.  A bee  dress  or  veil,  as  .a  pro- 
tection against  the  stings  of  the  bees, 
(See  fig.  8.) 

3.  Two  knives  made  expressly 
for  the  purpose  of  separating  the 
combs  from  the  sides  of  the  hives, 
and  for  detaching  them  from  the 
top  of  the  bar,  in  case  the  bees 
should  have  worked  them  diagonally 
or  across  the  bars,  (See  fig.  5 and  6.) 

4.  A pair  of  pincers. 

5.  A hammer,  wherewith  to  ex- 
tract the  nails  from  the  hive,  and 
from  the  folding  wooden  top. 

6.  A lanthorn  with  a lighted  can- 
dle. 

7.  Tobacco  or  leaves  of  lime  trees, 
three- fourths  dried;  the  latter  are 
to  be  preferred  to  the  tobacco,  which 
is  apt  to  impart  an  unpleasant  fla- 
vour to  the  combs. 

8.  A goose’s  wing,  to  brush  off 
the  bees  from  the  extracted  combs. 

9.  Plates  and  dishes  to  receive  the 
combs. 

This  apparatus  being  all  in  readi- 
ness, the  operator  must  go  cooly  and 
collectedly  to  work,  making  no  un- 
necessary bustle  about  the  hives,  and 
going  as  little  in  front  of  them  as 
possible,  for  the  bees  will  continue 
working  during  the  whole  time  of 
the  operation,  the  best  time  for 
which  is  from  ten  to  twelve  in  the 
morning,  as  the  bees  are  then  mostly 
in  the  fields,  and  are  less  disposed 
to  annoy  the  operator  than  in  the 
evening.  Proceed  in  the  first  place 
to  draw  out  the  nails  by  which  the 
top  is  fastened  to  the  hive,  with  as 
much  gentleness  as  possible,  so  that 
the  combs  may  not  be  shaken  nor 
broken,  which,  in  the  heat  of  sum- 
mer, is  very  likely  to  take  place. 
Having  taken  off  the  top,  and  drawn 
out  the  nails  from  the  folding  wooden 
top,  light  the  tobacco  or  leaves  in 
the  fumigating  bellow's,  which  being 
well  ignited,  and  throwing  out  plenty 
of  smoke,  lift  up  the  first  division  of 
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the  wooden  cover,  which  will  imme- 
diately expose  to  view  the  manner 
in  which  the  combs  are  placed  ; the 
bees  will  also  immediately  present 
tliemselves,  on  the  admission  of  the 
light  into  the  hive,  but  without  at 
first  showing  any  disposition  to  mo- 
lest the  operator.  Be  careful  not  to 
breathe  upon  the  bees,  but  fumigate 
them  immediately  with  the  tobacco 
smoke,  and  the  bees  will  instantly 
run  to  the  bottom,  and  leave  the 
combs  entirely  bare,  for  the  inspec- 
tion of  the  operator.  It  will,  how- 
ever, sometimes  happen,  that  al- 
though the  combs  be  placed  diagon- 
ally, or  crossways,  on  one  side  of 
the  hive,  they  will  be  parallel  w'ith 
the  bars  on  the  other  ; at  all  events, 
the  facility  of  extracting  the  combs 
is  in  general  more  easy  on  one  side 
than  on  the  other,  but  the  choice 
must  be  left  to  the  skill  and  discre- 
tion of  the  operator. 

Having  determined  upon  the 
comb  to  be  extracted,  examine  mi- 
nutely the  particular  places  to  which 
it  is  attached  to  the  sides  ; cut  those 
places  with  the  narrow  knife,  and 
then,  with  the  finger  and  thumb  of 
each  hand,  attempt  to  lift  up  the 
bar  gently;  should  it  not  move,  it  is 
then  certain  that  some  spot  has  been 
overlooked,  to  which  it  is  affixed  to 
the  sides ; and  it  will  not  unfre- 
quently  happen,  that  one  comb  is 
attached  to  the  other;  but  this  is  dis- 
cernible in  an  instant,  by  passing 
the  knife  from  one  side  of  the  hive 
to  the  other,  when,  should  there  be 
any  obstruction,  it  will  immediately 
discover  itself.  Never  attempt  to 
pull  out  a comb  by  main  force,  for 
it  will  inevitably  break  ; and  the 
operation  then  becomes  difficult  and 
unpleasant,  on  account  of  the  honey 
running  out,  not  only  drowning  the 
bees,  but  destroying  the  beauty  of 
the  comb.  When  the  comb  is  com- 
pletely displaced  from  the  sides,  it 
requires  only  the  strenath  propor- 


tioned to  the  weight  of  the  comb,  to 
draw  it  out ; in  fact,  the  greater  de- 
gree of  gentleness  is  used,  the  bet 
ter,  and  it  is  more  advisable  to  be 
half  a minute  longer  in  extracting 
the  comb,  than,  by  unnecessary  pre- 
cipitation, to  break  the  comb,  and 
thereby  give  the  bees  an  additional 
labour  in  collecting  the  spilt  honey. 

The  first  or  outside  comb  being 
extracted,  the  second  is  more  easily 
taken  out,  as  the  exact  places  can 
be  ascertained,  to  which  it  is  affixed 
to  the  sides.  It  may  happen,  that  in 
this  comb  there  is  a quantity  of 
brood,  so  that  the  cells  are  not  quite 
full;  in  this  case,  the  comb  must  be 
replaced  in  its  original  state,  until 
it  be  divested  of  brood,  and  the  bees 
have  filled  the  cells  with  honey. 

On  the  bar  being  taken  out,  a 
spare  one  should  be  in  readiness,  but 
should  that  not  be  the  case,  the 
comb  must  be  cut  immediately  from 
the  old  one,  and  replaced  immedi- 
ately in  the  hive ; draw  the  net  over 
it,  and  close  down  the  folding  top. 

On  the  combs  being  extracted, 
some  bees  will  be  generally  found 
hanging  to  it ; brush  them  off  gently 
with  the  goose’s  wing,  into  the  hive ; 
or,  should  the  weather  be  fine  and 
the  ground  dry,  they  may  be  brush- 
ed upon  it,  and  they  will  soon  find 
their  way  back  into  the  hive. 

One  of  the  most  useful  appurte- 
nances of  the  Huish  hive,  is  the  tin 
entrance.  (See  Fig.  9).  It  is  com- 
posed of  three  tin  sliders,  two  of 
which  are  perforated  with  small 
holes  for  the  admission  of  air,  and 
the  third  has  a small  entrance  hole, 
sufficiently  large  to  admit  the  in- 
gress or  egress  of  two  bees  at  a time. 
In  the  robbing  season,  when  the 
strong  hives  attack  the  weak,  or 
when  a strong  hive  is  attacked  by 
the  wasps,  tlie  tin  sliders  are  let 
down,  by  which  means  a few  bees  at 
the  entrance,  can  repel  the  attack  of 
a whole  swarm  of  wasps.  We  have 
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the  authority  of  Mr.  Huish,  for  re- 
commending these  tin  entrances  to 
be  affixed  to  every  hive,  for  in  one 
instance,  he  saved  the  whole  apiary 
of  a gentleman  in  Berkshire,  con- 
sisting of  thirty-eight  hives,  by 
being  able  on  a sudden  to  contract 
the  entrances,  during  a general  bat- 
tle of  the  hives,  when  all  the  weaker 
ones  would  inevitably  have  been  de- 
stroyed by  the  stronger,  if  the  en- 
trances had  been  kept  open  to  their 
full  dimension. 

The  contraction  or  increase  of  the 
entrance  of  a hive,  is  of  greater  con- 
sequence than  is  generally  imagined; 
and  no  person  can  be  said  to  ma- 
nage his  hives  well,  who  is  negli- 
gent of  this  very  essential  point  of 
apiarian  economy. 

Fig.  2,  represents  the  hive  de- 
prived of  all  the  interior  apparatus, 
except  the  seven  bars,  to  which  the 
combs  are  attached.  The  two  side 
bars  are  those  which  are  generally 
extricated  the  first,  and  on  which  the 
finest  honeycomb  is  always  found. 

Fig.  3,  represents  the  hive,  as  if 
laid  on  one  of  its  sides,  exposing  a 
full  view  into  the  interior  of  the 
hive. 

Fig.  4,  is  the  lapping  board,  which 
is  put  over  the  network,  and  com- 
pletely incloses  the  upper  part  of  the 

hive.  , 

BEES’  WAX  (to  bleach).  Melt 
the  wax,  and,  while  hot,  throw  it  into 
cold  water,  to  reduce  it  into  little 
bits,  or  spread  it  out  into  very  thin 
leaves,  and  lay  it  out  to  the  aii  night 
and  day  on  linen  cloths,  then  melt 
it  over  again,  and  expose  it  as  be- 
fore ; repeat  this,  till  the  sun  and 
dew  have  bleached  it  i then,  for  the 
last  time,  melt  it  in  a kettle,  and 
cast  it  with  a ladle  on  a table,  co- 
vered over  with  little  round  hollows, 
in  the  form  of  the  cakes  sold  by 
the  apothecaries,  but  first  wet  the 
moulds  with  cold  water,  that  the 
wax  be  the  easier  got  out ; lastly, 
lay  them  out  in  the  air  for  two 


days  and  two  nights,  to  make  it 
more  transparent. 

BEET  ROOT.  This  is  used  not 
only  for  sallads,  but  for  pickles,  es- 
pecially intermixed  with  cabbages, 
to  which  they  impart  an  agreeable 
colour.  It  is  often  eaten  by  itself, 
with  onions,  or  stewed  with  whole 
onions,  large  and  small.  The  beet 
must  first  be  boiled  with  the  skin  on, 
and  it  takes  a considerable  time  be- 
fore it  is  tender  enough  for  use ; then 
slice  it  into  a stewpan,  with  a little 
stock,  and  a spoonful  of  vinegar  ; 
simmer  till  the  gravy  be  tinged  with 
the  colour  of  the  beet,  then  put  it 
into  a small  dish,  and  make  a round 
of  the  button  onions,  first  boiled 
tender;  take  off  the  skin  just  before 
serving,  and  care  must  be  taken  to 
serve  them  quite  hot* 

Or  roast  three  large  onions,  from 
which  the  outer  skins  must  be  taken, 
and  serve  the  beet  root  stewed  round 
them. 

BEET  ROOT  (fo  cultivate). — 
The  beet  is  propagated  by  sowing 
the  seeds  in  March,  in  a deep  light 
soil.  The  plants,  when  they  have 
put  out  four  leaves,  should  be  hoed 
out  to  the  distance  of,  at  least,  four 
inches,  and  carefully  cleared  of 
w'eeds  ; in  three  or  four  weeks  after 
this,  the  ground  should  be  hoed 
over  again,  and  the  plants  thinned 
to  a greater  distance;  and  in  one 
month  afterw'ards,  the  ground  should 
be  hoed  a third  time,  and  the  plants 
thinned  to  the  distance  of  a foot  or 
more.  A few  roots  may  be  left  for 
seed,  and  some  of  the  fairest  trans- 
planted to  a sheltered  spot  of  ground 
where  they  may  be  defended  from 
strong  w'iiuls,  which  frequently  break- 
down their  stalks,  if  they  be  not  well 
supported,  especially  when  the  seeds 
are  formed,  and  become  heavy,  by 
increasing  in  bulk  ; the  seeds  will 
ripen  in  September,  when  the  stalks 
should  be  cut  off,  dried,  and  threshed 
out,  and  the  seeds  cleaned  and  put 
up  for  use. 
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BEET  ROOT,  to  pickle.  Put  a 
pot  of  spring  water  on  the  fii  e ; when 
it  boils  put  in  your  beets,  and  let 
them  boil  till  they  are  tender ; then 
peel  them  with  a cloth,  and  lay  them 
in  a stone  jar;  take  three  quarts  of 
vinegar,  and  two  of  spring  water, 
until  you  think  you  have  enough 
to  cover  your  beets.  Put  your  vine- 
gar and  water  in  a pan,  and  salt  to 
your  taste ; stir  it  well  together,  till 
the  salt  is  all  melted,  then  pour  them 
on  the  beets,  and  cover  it  with  a 
bladder : do  not  boil  the  pickle. 

BENTON  TEA  CAKES.  Take 
a pound  of  flour,  five  ounces  of  but- 
ter, and  four  spoonsful  of  yeast; 
make  them  into  a paste,  with  a pro- 
per quantity  of  new  milk  ; form  it 
into  biscuits,  and  prick  them  with  a 
clean  fork. 

Another  kind.  Melt  eight  ounces 
of  butter  with  eight  pounds  of 
flour,  and  form  them  into  a paste, 
with  new  milk  warmed ; roll  it  then 
into  biscuits,  wdiich  prick  as  above. 

BENTON  SAUCE,  for  hot  or 
cold  Roast  Beef.  Take  some  horse- 
radish, which  must  be  scraped  very 
fine,  to  which  add  a little  ready- 
made mustard,  three  or  four  spoons- 
ful of  vinegar,  and  some  pounded 
white  sugar.  It  may  be  served  in  a 
saucer. 

BENZOIN,  Compound  Tincture 
of.  Take  of  benzoin,  three  ounces ; 
purified  storax,  two  ounces  ; balsam 
of  Tolu,  one  ounce ; socotrine  aloes, 
half  an  ounce ; rectified  spirit  of 
wine,  two  pints ; digest  for  seven 
days,  and  filter. 

This  preparation  may  be  consi- 
dered as  an  elegant  simplification  of 
some  very  complicated  compositions, 
which  were  celebrated  under  differ- 
ent names  ; such  as  Baume  de  Com- 
mandeur,  Wade’s  balsam,  Friar’s 
balsam,  Jesuit’s  drops,  &c. — These, 
in  general,  consisted  of  a confused 
farrago  of  discordant  substances. — 


— B E S 

The  dose  is  a tea-spoonful  in  some 
cold  water,  four  times  a day,  in  con- 
sumptions and  spitting  of  blood.  It  is 
useful  also,  when  applied  on  lint  to 
recent  wounds,  and  serves  the  pur- 
pose of  a scab,  but  must  not  be  soon 
removed.  Poured  on  sugar,  it  re- 
moves spitting  of  blood  immedi- 
ately. 

BEST  MODE  of  lig  \ting  a fire. 
Fill  your  grate  with  fresh  coals, 
quite  up  to  the  upper  bar  but  one  ; 
then  lay  on  your  fagot  ot  wood  in 
the  usual  manner,  rather  collected 
in  a mass  than  scattered,  that  a 
body  or  concentrated  heat  may  be 
produced  as  soon  as  possible ; over 
the  fagots,  place  the  cinders  of  the 
preceding  day,  piled  up  as  high  as  the 
grate  will  admit,  and  placed  loosely, 
in  rather  large  fragments,  in  order 
that  the  draught  may  be  free ; a bit 
or  two  of  fresh  coals  may  be  added 
to  the  cinders,  when  once  they  are 
lighted,  but  no  small  coal  must  be 
thrown  on  at  first,  for  the  reason  above 
stated  ; and  when  all  is  prepared, 
light  the  wood,  when  the  cinders  be- 
coming thoroughly  ignited,  the  gas 
rising  from  the  coals  below,  w'hich 
will  now  be  affected  by  the  heat, 
will  take  fire  as  it  passes  through 
them,  leaving  a very  small  portion 
of  smoke  to  go  up  the  chimney. 
The  advantage  of  this  mode  of  light- 
ing a fire,  is,  that  small  coal  is  bet- 
ter suited  to  the  purpose  than  large, 
except  a few  pieces  in  front  to  keep 
the  small  from  falling  out  of  the 
grate : it  may  be  kept  in  reserve,  to 
put  on  afterwards  if  wanted.  Fires 
lighted  at  eight  o’clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, have  been  frequently  known  to 
continue  burning  until  eleven  at 
night,  without  any  thing  being  done 
to  them;  when  apparently  quite  out, 
on  being  stirred,  you  have  in  a few 
minutes  a glowing  fire.  I t>will  some- 
times be  necessary  to  loosen  or  stir 
slightly  the  upper  part  of  the  fire, 
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if  it  begins  to  cake,  but  the  lower 
part  must  not  be  touched,  otherwise 
it  will  burn  away  too  soon. 

BILLS  OF  FARE. 

ARTICLES  IN  SEASON  IN  JANUARY. 

Meat.  Beef,  mutton,  veal,  house 
lamb,  pork,  doe  venison. 

Poultry.  Game,  pheasants,  par- 
tridges, hares,  rabbits,  woodcocks, 
snipes,  hen  turkeys,  capons,  pullets, 
fowls,  chicken,  tame  pigeons,  and  all 
sorts  of  wild  fowl. 

Fish.  Carp,  tench,  perch,  lam- 
preys, eels,  cray-fish,  cod,  soles, 
flounders,  plaice,  turbot,  thorn-back, 
skate,  sturgeon,  smelts,  whitings, 
lobsters,  crabs,  prawns,  and  oysters. 

Vegetables,  ^’C.  Cabbages,  savoys, 
coleworts,  sprouts,  brocoh  purple  and 
white,  spinach,  lettuces,  cresses,  mus- 
tard, rape,  radishes,  turnips,  tarra- 
gon, sage,  parsnips,  carrots,  potates, 
cardoons,  beets,  parsley,  sorrel,  cher- 
vil, celery,  endive,  mint,  cucumbers 
in  liot  houses,  thyme,  savory,  pot- 
marjoram,  hyssop. 

Fruit.  Apples,  pears,  nuts,  al- 
monds, medlars,  grapes,  foreign 
grapes,  and  oranges. 

YEBRUARY. 

Meat.  Beef,  mutton,  veal,  pork, 
house-lamb. 

Poultry.  Pheasants,  partridges, 
hares,  tame  rabbits,  woodcocks,  tur- 
keys, capons,  chicken,  tame  and 
wild  pigeons,  wild  fowl. 

Fish.  Cod,  soles,  turbot,  carp, 
tench,  sturgeon,  thorn-back,  floun- 
ders, plaice,  smelts,  whitings,  skate, 
perch,  eels,  lampreys,  sprats,  dories, 
hallibut,  lobsters,  crabs,  prawns,  oys- 
ters, and  cray-fish. 

Vegetables.  Cabbages,  savoys, 
sprouts,  coleworts,  brocoli  purple 
and  white,  lettuces,  endive,  celery, 
onions,  leeks,  garlick,  shallots,  ro- 
cambole, cardoons,  beet,  sorrel,  pars- 
ley, cresses,  mustard,  rape,  burnet, 
tansey,  mint,  thyme,  marjoram,  savo- 
ry, turnips, carrots,  potalos, parsnips. 


Fruit.  Golden  and  Dutch  pip- 
pins, and  various  other  kinds  of  ap- 
ples ; winter  bon  chretien  pears, 
winter  musk,  and  winter  Norwich, 
&c.  &c.  grapes,  and  oranges 

MARCH. 

Meat.  Beef,  mutton,  veal,  house- 
lamb,  and  pork. 

Poultry.  Turkeys,  fowls,  pullets, 
capon,  chicken,  ducklings,  tame  rab- 
bits, and  pigeons. 

Fish.  Turbot,  thorn-back,  carp, 
skate,  tench,  mullets,  eels,  whitings, 
soles,  flounders,  plaice,  bream,  bar- 
bel, mackarel,  dace,  bleak,  roach, 
crabs,  prawns,  lobsters,  cray-fish,  and 
oysters. 

Vegetables.  Carrots,  potatos,  tur- 
nips, parsnips,  Jerusalem  artichokes, 
garlick,  onions,  shallots,  coleworts, 
borecole,  cabbages,  spinach,  brocoli, 
beet,  parsley,  fennel,  celery,  endive, 
tansey,  mushrooms,  lettuces,  chives, 
cresses,  mustard,  radishes,  turnips, 
mint,  burnet,  thyme,  winter  savory, 
pot  marjoram,  cucumbers,  and  kid- 
ney beans. 

Fruit.  Golden  pippins,  rennetings, 
love,  pearmain,  and  John  apples,  the 
bon  chretien,  and  double  blossom 
pear,  oranges,  and  forced  strawber- 
ries. 

APRIL. 

Meat.  Beef,  mutton,  veal,  and 
lamb. 

Poultry.  Pullets,  fowl,  chicken, 
ducklings,  pigeons,  rabbits,  and  le- 
verets. 

Fish.  Carp,  chub,  tench,  trout, 
cray-fish,  salmon,  turbot,  soles, 
skate,  mullets,  smelts,  crabs,  lob- 
sters, mackerel,  and  prawns. 

Vegetables,  Coleworts,  sprouts, 
brocoli,  spinach,  fennel,  parsley, 
chervil,  young  onions,  celery,  endive, 
sorrel,  burnet,  radishes,  lettuces, 
small  salad,  thyme,  and  ab  kinds  of 
pot-herbs. 

Fruit.  Apples,  pears,  forced 
cherries  and  apricots  for  tarts. 
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MAY  AND  JUNE; 

Meat.  Beef,  mutton,  veal,  lamb ; 
venison  in  June. 

Poultry.  Pullets,  fowls,  chickens, 
ducklings,  pigeons,  rabbits,  and  le- 
verets. 

Fish.  Carp,  tench,  soles,  smelts, 
eels,  trout,  turbot,  lobsters,  chub, 
salmon,  herrings,  cray-fish,  Dutch 
plaice,  mackerel,  crabs,  prawns,  and 
shrimps. 

Vegetables.  Early  potatos,  peas, 
radishes,  kidney  beans,  carrots,  tur- 
nips, early  cabbages,  cauliflowers, 
asparagus,  artichokes,  all  sorts  of 
salads  forced. 

Fruit.  In  June,  strawberries, 
cherries,  melons,  green  apricots,  cur- 
rants, and  gooseberries  for  tarts  : 
forced  apricots,  grapes,  nectarines, 
and  peaches. 

JULY,  AUGUST,  AND  SEPTEMBER. 

Meat,  as  before. 

Poultry.  Pullets,  fowls,  chickens, 
rabbits,  pigeons,  green  geese,  leve- 
rets, turkey  poults.  In  July  and 
August,  plovers  and  wheatears.  In 
September,  geese  and  grouse. 

Fish.  Cod,  haddock,  flounders, 
plaice,  skate,  thorn-back,  mullets, 
pike,  carp,  eels,  shell-fish,  except 
oysters,  mackerel  in  July  and  Au- 
gust, but  not  good  in  September. 

Vegetables,  of  all  sorts;  beans, 
peas,  French  beans,  &c.  &c. 

Fruit.  In  July,  strawberries, 
gooseberries,  pine  apples,  plums,  va- 
rious cherries,  apricots,  raspberries, 
melons,  currants  and  damsons.  In 
August  and  September,  peaches, 
plumbs,  figs,  filberts,  mulberries, 
cherries,  apples,  pears,  nectarines, 
grapes,  pines,  melons,  strawberries, 
medlars,  and  quinces  in  the  latter 
month ; morella  cherries,  damsons, 
and  plumbs  of  various  sorts. 

OCTOBER. 

Meat  as  before,  and  doe  venison. 

Poultry  and  Game.  Domestic 
fowls,  phecisants,  partridges,  larks. 


hares,  dotterels,  wild-ducks,  teal, 
snipe,  widgeon,  grouse. 

Fish.  Dories,  smelts,  pike,  perch, 
halibuts,  brills,  carp,  salmon-trout, 
barbel,  gudgeons,  tench,  shell-fish. 

Vegetables,  as  in  January  ; French 
beans,  &c. 

Fruit.  Peaches,  pears,  figs,  bul- 
lace,  grapes,  apples,  medlars,  dam 
sons,  filberts,  walnuts,  nuts,  quinces, 
services. 

NOVEMBER. 

Meat.  Beef,  mutton,  veal,  pork, 
house-lamb,  doe  venison. 

Poultry  and  Game,  as  last  month. 

Fish,  as  last  month. 

Vegetables.  Carrots,  turnips,  pars- 
nips, potatos,  skirrets,  Scorzonera 
onions,  leeks,  shallots,  cabbage,  sa- 
voys, coleworts,  spinach,  chard-beets, 
cardoons,  cresses,  endive,  celery,  let- 
tuces, salad-herbs,  pot-herbs. 

Fruit.  Pears,  apples,  nuts,  wal- 
nuts, bullace,  chestnuts,  medlars, 
grapes. 

DECEMBER. 

Meat.  Beef,  mutton,  veal,  house- 
lamb,  pork,  and  venison. 

Poultry  and  Game.  Geese,  tur- 
keys, pullets,  pigeons,  eapons,  fowls, 
chickens,  rabbits,  hares,  snipes, 
woodcocks,  larks,  pheasants,  par- 
tridges, sea  fowls,  guinea  fowls, 
wild  ducks,  teal,  widgeon,  dotterels, 
dun-birds,  grouse. 

Fish.  Cod,  turbot,  halibuts,  soles, 
gurnets,  sturgeon,  carp,  gudgeons, 
codlings,  eels,  dories,  shell-fish. 

Vegetables,  as  in  the  last  month. 

Fruit,  as  the  last,  except  bullace. 

BIRDS,  a cheap  way  of  potting. 
Clean  them  very  nicely,  and  season 
them  with  allspice,  mace,  white  pep- 
per, and  salt ; every  part  must  be 
well  rubbed  ; pack  them  as  close  as 
you  can  in  a pan,  putting  a good 
deal  of  butter  over  them  ; make  a 
coarse  flour  paste,  with  which  cover 
the  pan,  and  bake.  When  baked 
and  cold,  cut  them  into  proper 
pieces,  and  pack  them  as  close  as 
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possible  in  your  potting  pan,  leaving 
no  spaces  for  the  butter  to  penetrate ; 
cover  the  whole  with  butter,  as  in 
other  cases  ; and  preserve  for  use. 

BIRCH  WINE.  The  season 
for  procuring  the  liquor  from  the 
l)ircli  trees,  is  in  the  beginning  of 
March,  while  the  sap  is  rising,  and 
before  the  leaves  shoot  out ; for  when 
the  sap  is  come  forward,  and  the 
leaves  appear,  the  juice,  by  being 
long  digested  in  the  bark,  grows 
thick  and  coloured,  which  before  w'as 
thin  and  clear. 

The  method  of  procuring  the  juice 
is  by  boring  holes  in  the  body  of  tlie 
tree,  and  filling  it  with  little  vessels, 
which  are  commonly  made  of  the 
branches  of  alder,  the  pith  being 
taken  out ; you  may,  witliout  hurt- 
ing the  tree,  if  large,  sap  it  in  several 
places,  four  or  five  at  a time ; and  by 
these  means  save  from  a good  many 
trees  several  gallons  every  day ; if 
you  have  not  enough  in  one  day,  the 
vessels  or  bottles  in  which  it  drops 
must  be  corked  close,  and  rosined  or 
waxed ; making  it,  however,  as  soon 
as  you  can. 

Take  the  sap,  and  boil  it  as  long  as 
any  scum  rises,  skimming  it  all  the 
time : to  every  gallon  of  liquor,  put 
four  pounds  of  good  sugar,  and  the 
thin  peel  of  a lemon ; boil  it  after- 
wards half  an  hour,  skimming  it  very 
well ; pour  it  into  a clean  tub,  and 
when  it  is  almost  cold,  set  it  to  work 
with  yeast,  spread  on  a toast;  let  it 
stand  five  or  six  days,  stirring  it 
often ; then  take  such  a cask  as  will 
hold  the  liquor  ; fire  a large  match 
dipped  in  brimstone,  and  throw  it 
into  the  cask ; stop  it  close,  till  the 
match  is  extinguished,  and  burn 
your  wine  ; lay  the  bung  on  light, 
till  you  find  it  hath  done  working ; 
then  stop  it  close,  and  keep  it  three 
months;  then  bottle  it  off. 

biscuits.  Take  new  laid  eggs,^ 
or  iis  fresh  as  possible  ; put  eight  of 
toun  in  a scale,  and  weigh  as  much 


sugar  against  them ; take  out  the 
sugar,  and  put  the  weight  of  four 
eggs  of  flour.  If  you  would  have 
them  very  light,  only  put  flour  to 
the  weight  of  three  eggs  ; take  out 
three  of  the  yolks,  and  put  in  three 
other  whites  instead  ; put  the  yolks 
by  themselves,  in  a tureen,  with  some 
rasped  lemon-peel,  and  the  sugar ; 
beat  them  up  a long  while  together  ; 
then  add  the  whites  also,  well  beat 
up  ; then  the  flour  by  little  and  little, 
to  mix  it  the  better : pour  this  pre- 
paration into  paper  cases,  of  what 
form  and  bigness  you  please  ; strew 
some  fine  sugar-powder  over,  to 
glaze  them,  and  bake  in  a very  mo- 
derate oven. 

BISCUITS,  d la  dtichesse.  They 
are  made  with  rice-flour,  sifted  as 
fine  as  possible ; dried  orange-flower, 
preserved  and  chopped  very  fine  ; 
rasped  lemon-peel  : a quarter  of  a 
potind  of  flour,  to  one  pound  of  su- 
gar ; six  yolks,  and  twelve  whites  of 
eggs,  well  beat  up  ; finish  as  other 
biscuits.  You  may  also  add  any 
sort  of  dried  fruits,  mixed  with  a 
little  of  their  own  marmalade,  and 
the  same  quantity  of  each  diflPerent 
article. 

BISCUITS,  of  preserved  fruits. 
Take  dried  preserved  fruits,  such 
as  apricots,  unripe  grapes,  plums, 
oranges,  and  a little  orange-flow’er 
marmalade ; pound  them  together, 
and  sift  in  a sieve  ; then  mix  yolks 
of  new-laid  eggs,  and  fine  powder 
sugar  therewith,  till  it  comes  to  a 
supple  paste,  not  too  liquid  ^ bake 
them  upon  paper. 

BISCUIT  DROPS.  Take  eight 
eggs,  one  pound  of  double  refined 
sugar,  beaten  fine,  and  twelve  ounces 
of  flour  dried  ; beat  your  eggs  well, 
put  in  your  sugar  and  beat  it,  and 
then  your  flour,  by  degrees  : beat  all 
well  together,  without  ceasing.  Your 
oven  must  be  as  hot  as  for  rolls : 
then  flour  sheets  of  tin,  and  drop 
your  biscuits  of  what  size  you  please ; 
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put  them  in  the  oven  as  fast  as  you 
can,  and  watch  them  as  they  rise ; if 
they  begin  to  colour  take  tliern  out, 
and  put  in  more  : if  the  first  be  not 
done  enough,  put  them  in  again  ; if 
well  done,  they  will  have  a while  ice 
upon  them  ; you  may,  if  you  please, 
put  in  a feiv  carraways  ; when  all 
baked,  put  them  in  the  oven  again  to 
dry,  then  keep  them  in  a dry  place. 

BISCUITS  {fan).  Take  two 
sheets  of  paper,  cut  them  lengthways, 
and  fold  like  a fan : the  folds  be- 
ing well  made,  double  them  round,  so 
as  to  lie  firm  upon  an  open  leaf;  at 
the  same  time,  the  folds  must  be  wide 
enough  to  hold  the  biscuit.  Take  two 
eggs,  four  spoonsful  of  sugar,  two  of 
flour,  and  a few  lemon  raspings  ; 
mix  the  whole  with  about  two  pats 
of  butter,  which  must  be  melted,  but 
not  boiled.  Drop  the  biscuit  into 
the  paper  mould  ; lift  the  paste  with 
a spoon,  and  conduct  it  along  the 
folds  ; take  care  they  do  not  touch ; 
put  them  into  an  oven  a little  hot, 
without  being  too  much  so:,  take 
them  out  when  they  have  obtained  a 
fine  colour  ; take  the  paper  by  the 
ends  and  open  it,  and  the  biscuits 
will  separate,  but  take  care  in  lifting, 
not  to  break  them. 

BISCUITS,  French.  Take  the 
weight  of  three  new-laid  eggs  in 
flour,  and  an  equal  quantity  of  pow- 
dered sugar.  First  beat  up  the 
whites  of  the  eggs  well,  with  a whisk, 
till  of  a fine  froth  ; then  stir  in  half 
an  ounce  of  candied  lemon-peel,  cut 
very  small,  and  beat  them  well ; 
then,  by  degrees,  the  flour  and  sugar  ; 
next  put  in  the  yolks,  and,  with  a 
spoon,  temper  it  well  together ; 
.shape  your  biscuits  on  fine  white 
paper,  with  your  spoon,  and  throw' 
powdered  sugar  over  : bake  them 
in  a moderate  oven,  not  too  hot  : 
when  baked,  with  a fine  knife  cut 
them  off  from  the  paper,  and  lay 
th  cm  in  boxes  for  u.se. 

BISCUIT  FUNNEL,  {to make  a). 


I S 

Take  fine  brown  holland,  and  make 
a bag  in  the  form  of  a cone,  about 
five  inches  over  the  top.  Cut  a 
small  hole  at  the  bottom,  and  tie  in 
a small  pipe,  of  a tapering  form, 
about  tw'o  inches  long,  and  the  bore 
must  be  large  or  small,  according  to 
the  size  of  the  biscuits  or  cakes  to 
be  made.  When  the  various  mix- 
tures are  put  in,  lay  the  pipe  close 
to  the  paper,  and  press  it  out  into 
row's. 

BISCUITS,  hard.  Warm  two 
ounces  of  butter  in  as  much  skimmed 
milk  as  will  make  a pound  of  flour 
into  a stiff  paste,  beat  it  with  a 
rolling-pin,  and  work  it  smooth ; 
roll  it  thin,  and  cut  it  into  round 
biscuits ; prick  them  full  of  holes 
with  a fork.  Six  minutes  will  bake 
them. 

BISCUITS,  light  lemon.  For 
eight  eggs,  put  eight  spoonsful  of 
sugar  in  a basin,  and  a little  rasped 
lemon  ; put  six  yolks  into  the  sugar, 
and  beat  them  well  ; then  beat  the 
whites  of  eggs  to  snow,  and  add 
them  ; mix  in  well  and  lightly,  three 
spoonsful  of  flour ; drop  these  bis- 
cuits into  paper  cases,  and  sift  sugar 
over:  let  the  oven  be  still  slower 
than  that  directed  for  the  spoon  bis- 
cuit. 

BISCUITS  Naples.  Put  a pound 
of  white  Lisbon  sugar  into  half-a- 
pint  of  water,  with  half  a gill  of 
orange-flower  w'ater,  and  boil  them 
till  the  sugar  is  melted  : break  eight 
eggs,  whisk  them  well  together,  and 
pour  the  syrup,  boiling  hot,  on  the 
eggs  ; whisk  while  pouring  it  in,  and 
till  the  mixture  becomes  cold.  Then 
lightly  mix  with  it  a pound  of  finely 
sifted  flour,  and  put  three  sheets  of 
paper  on  the  baking-dish  ; make  the 
edges  of  one  sheet  stand  up,  nearly 
two  inches  high  ; pour  into  it  the 
batter,  sift  powdered  loaf-sugar  over 
the  top,  ami  set  it  in  the  oven,  where 
it  must  be  particularly  attended  to, 
or  it  will  soon  burn  at  the  top. 
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When  carefully  baked,  let  it  stand 
till  cold,  in  the  paper  ; then  wet  the 
bottom  of  the  paper  till  it  comes 
easily  off ; the  biscuits  may  then  be 
cut  into  whatever  size  is  preferred. 
Or  the  batter  may  be  at  first  put 
into  small  tins,  and  so  baked  sepa- 
rately : but  this  is  seldom  done. 

BISCUITS,  orange.  Boil  Seville 
oranges  in  two  or  three  waters,  till 
nearly  all  the  bitterness  is  gone;  cut 
them,  and  take  out  the  pulp  and 
juice,  then  beat  the  outside  very  fine, 
in  a mortar,  and  put  to  it  an  equal 
■weight  of  double  refined  sugar, 
beaten  and  sifted.  When  well  mix- 
ed to  a paste,  spread  it  thin  on  china 
dishes,  and  set  them  in  the  sun,  or 
before  the  fire  : when  half  dry,  cut 
it  into  what  form  you  like  ; turn  the 
other  side  up,  and  dry  that : keep 
them  in  a box,  with  layers  of  paper. 

BISCUIT  {to  pnse''ve  from  pu- 
trefaction). To  preserve  biscuit  a 
long  time  sweet  and  good,  no  other 
act  is  necessary,  than  stowing  it,  well 
baked,  in  casks  exactly  caulked,  and 
carefully  lined  with  tin,  so  as  to  ex- 
clude the  air  ; at  the  same  time,  the 
biscuit  must  be  so  placed,  as  to  leave 
as  little  vacant  room  as  possible  in 
the  cask ; and  when  the  same  is 
opened  through  necessity,  it  must  be 
speedily  closed  again  with  great 
care 

Biscuits,  Savoy.  Beat  up 
twelve  eggs,  leaving  out  half  the 
whites,  with  a small  whisk  ; put  in 
two  or  three  spoonsful  of  rose  or 
orange-flower  water,  with  a pound  ol 
double  refined,  powdered,  and  sifted 
sugar,  while  whisking  them  ; when 
it  is  as  thick  and  white  as  cream, 
take  a pound  and  two  ounces  of  fine 
dry  sifted  flour,  and  mix  it  in  with  a 
wooden  spoon ; make  up  the  batter 
into  long  cakes,  sift  sugar  over,  and 
put  them  into  a coolish  oven,  or  they 
will  scorch.  Common  Savoy  bis- 
cuits are  made  by  putting  in  all  the 
eggs,  and  leaving  out  the  rose  and 
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orange-flower  water.  Form  them 
into  shapes  of  about  four  inches  long, 
on  wafer  paper,  taking  for  each  a 
spoonful  of  batter  with  a tea-spoon  ; 
press  down  the  batter  at  the  same 
time,  with  a finger : they  must  be 
watched  while  baking,  and  when 
done,  carefully  cut  oft’,  while  hot. 

BIksCUIIS,  small 'I'lirin.  Put  into 
a bason  tw’elve  spoonsful  of  flour, 
and  six  of  sifted  sugar,  two  eggs,  a 
little  grated  lemon,  and  a quarter  of 
a pound  of  fine  fresh  butter;  mix  the 
whole  w'ith  a spatula,  into  a firm 
paste;  if  another  egg  is  necessary, 
add  it.  If  on  the  other  hand,  it  be  too 
soft,  add  flour;  but  always  remem- 
ber to  make  the  sugar  the  half  of  the 
quantity  of  the  flour  ; put  the  paste 
upon  a table,  and  work  it  till  it  rolls 
easily  under  the  hands,  of  which  all 
sorts  of  little  biscuits,  of  any  design, 
may  be  formed,  long  as  the  little 
finger,  but  much  thinner ; butter 
sheets  of  paper,  put  them  upon 
leaves,  take  the  yolks  of  two  eggs 
to  glaze  them,  put  them  into  an  oven, 
rather  hotter  than  for  ordinary  bis- 
cuits. 

BITES  and  STINGS  of  REP- 
TILES and  INSECTS.  The  local 
pain  produced  by  the  bites  and 
stings  of  reptiles  and  insects,  in  ge- 
neral, is  greatly  relieved  by  the  fol- 
lowing application.  Make  a lotion 
of  five  ounces  of  distilled  water,  and 
one  ounce  of  tincture  of  opium. 
To  be  applied  immediately. 

Another  Lotion.  Mix  five  ounces 
and  a half  of  distilled  water,  and 
half  an  ounce  of  water  of  ammo- 
nia. Wash  the  part  repeatedly  with 
this  lotion  until  the  pain  abates. 

Sweet  oil,  applied  immediately, 
cures  the  sting  of  w’asps  or  bees  ; and 
if  the  sting  is  left  in  the  wound,  pt 
should,  if  possible,  be  extracted  with 
hair  pincers. 

Another  method.  Take  an  onion, 
and  cut  it  through  the  middle,  then 
put  a quantity  of  salt  upon  it,  and 
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lay  it  upon  the  place  for  an  hour  or 
more.  Common  salt  alone,  moist- 
ened with  a little  water,  applied  to 
the  part,  will  give  immediate  ease. 

The  sting  of  a gnat.  Olive  oil, 
unsalted  butter,  or  fresh  hog’s  lard, 
if  timely  rubbed  on  the  wound;  or 
a small,  but  equal  portion  of  Venice 
turpentine,  and  sweet  oil,  mixed  to- 
gether, and  applied  to  the  part,  wdl 
effectually  relieve  the  pain  in  the 
space  of  six  hours. 

Another  method.  Mix  some  pow- 
dered chalk  with  a little  water,  to  the 
consistency  of  a paste,  which  rub 
well  into  the  wound,  given  either  by 
the  sting  of  a gnat,  a wasp,  or  bee. 
An  immediate  cure  will  be  effected. 

BITTERS  (Ale).  Four  ounces 
of  gentian  root,  four  ounces  of  fresh 
lemon  peel,  and  a gallon  of  ale ; steep 
in  the  ale  for  ten  days,  strain  it 
through  a rag,  bottle,  and  cork  it  up 
for  use, 

BITTER  (a  cheap).  Take  half 
an  ounce  of  the  yolks  of  fresh  eggs, 
carefully  separated  from  the  whites, 
half  an  ounce  of  gentian  root,  a 
drachm  and  a half  of  Seville  orange 
peel,  and  a pint  of  boiling  water. 
Pour  the  water  hot  upon  the  above 
ingredients,  and  let  them  steep  in  it 
for  two  hours;  strain  it  through  some 
cap  paper,  and  bottle  it  for  use. 

BITTER,  an  excellent  family.  Two 
ounces  of  gentian  root,  half  an 
ounce  of  Virginian  snake  root,  half  a 
drachm  of  cochineal,  and  a quart  of 
brandy ; steep  them  for  three  days, 
strain  through  some  cap  paper,  and 
bottle  it  for  use. 

'I’his  is  a good  bitter  for  the  sto- 
mach, and  proper  to  be  kept  in  fami- 
lies. 

BITTER  INFUSION  , or  com- 
pound infusion  of  gentian.  Take  of 
gentian  root,  cut  into  pieces,  half  an 
ounce;  dried  peel  of  Seville  oranges, 
brui.sed,  one  drachm;  coriander  seeds, 
brui.sed,  half  a drachm  ; diluted  al- 
cohol, or  spirits  ofwiiie,  four  ounces  ; 
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water,  one  pound  ; first,  pour  on  the 
alcohol,  and  three  hours  thereafter 
add  the  water;  then  macerate  with- 
out heat  for  twelve  hours,  and  strain; 
The  dose  is  two  or  three  drachms,  at 
twelve  o’clock,  seven  in  the  evening, 
and  bed-time,  every  day,  to  improve 
digestion. 

BITTERS,  spirituous.  Take  two 
ounces  of  gentian  root,  an  ounce  of 
dried  Seville  orange  peel,  and  half  an 
ounce  of  lesser  cardamon  seeds, 
quite  free  from  the  husk  ; steep  them 
in  a quart  of  spirits  for  fourteen 
days  ; then  strain  it  through  paper. 

BITTER,  for  the  Sto7nach.  Put 
an  ounce  of  quassia  wood  into  two 
quarts  of  boiling  water,  and  let  it 
stand  ; half  a cupful  taken  in  the 
morning  promotes  appetite,  particu- 
larly if  a few  drops  of  diluted  sul- 
phuric acid  be  added. 

BITTER  TONIC,  a good.  Take 
a little  gentian  root,  and  put  it  into 
ajar  or  bottle  with  hot  water  ; let  it 
stand ; a cup  in  the  morning  pro- 
motes appetite. 

BITTERS,  fTine,  One  ounce  ol 
gentian  root,  one  of  the  yellow  rinds 
of  fresh  lemon,  two  drachms  of  long 
pepper,  and  one  quart  of  white  wine  ; 
steep  for  six  days,  and  strain  it 
through  a filtering  bag,  or  paper. 

BITTER  WINE,  or  Compound 
Wine  of  Gentian.  Take  of  gentian 
root,  half  an  ounce  ; Cinchona  bark, 
one  ounce ; Seville  orange  peel, 
dried,  two  drachms ; canella  alba, 
one  drachm  ; diluted  alcohol,  or 
spirits,  four  ounces ; Spanish  white 
wine,  two  pounds  and  a half ; first 
pour  the  diluted  alcohol  on  the  root 
and  barks,  sliced  and  bruised,  and, 
after  twenty-four  hours,  add  the 
wine  ; then  macerate  for  seven  days, 
and  strain. 

This  wine,  which  is  a pleasant  bit- 
ter, is  intended  as  a substitute  for  the 
old  tinctura  ad  stomachicos.  Wines 
of  this  kind  are  sometimes  intro- 
duced at  the  tables  of  epicures  in 
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Italy,  to  assist  the  stomach  in  diges- 
tion. The  quantity  given  is  from 
two  to  three  drachms,  in  water,  three 
or  four  times  a day,  or  an  hour  be- 
fore dinner,  to  create  an  appetite  and 
assist  digestion. 

BLACK  BEETLES  {to  destroy). 
Take  some  small  lumps  of  unslacked 
lime  and  put  into  the  cracks  or  holes 
from  which  they  issue;  it  will  effectu- 
ally destroy  them  : or  it  may  be  scat-, 
tered  on  the  ground. 

Another  method,  is  to  sprinkle 
the  floor  at  night  with  coarse  red 
wafers,  which  they  will  greedily  de- 
vour, and  the  red  lead  will  act  upon 
them  as  poison. 

Another  method.  Those  tvho  can- 
not procure  a regular  beetle-trap, 
may  make  a very  good  substitute, 
by  placing  a bell-lipped  tumbler 
upon  the  ground  near  their  haunts, 
and  run  up  a conical  surface  with 
sand  to  the  lip  of  the  glass ; then, 
after  filling  the  glass  about  half-way 
up  with  beer,  or  sugar  and  water, 
suspend  a little  sugar  itself  in  a 
thimble  over  the  glass,  horizontally 
with  its  margin,  and  in  the  centre ; 
you  will  find  in  their  eagerness  to  get 
at  the  sugar,  which  is  not  witliin 
their  reach,  they  will  overstretch 
(hemselves,  and  falling  into  the  li- 
quor, which  of  itself  is  enough  to 
attract  them,  you  will  destroy  thou- 
sands. 

BLACK  BUTTER.  Boil  a pound 
of  moist  sugar  with  three  pounds  of 
currants,  gooseberries,  raspberries, 
and  cherries,  till  reduced  to  half  the 
quantity.  Put  it  into  pots  covered 
with  brandy-paper,  and  it  will  be 
found  a pleasant  sweetmeat. 

BLACK  CAPS.  Cut  the  apples 
in  two,  without  peeling ; cut  out  the 
hearts,  or  take  them  out  at  one  end, 
without  parting  the  apples  ; put  them 
in  a baking  place,  with  sugar  pow- 
der under  and  over,  and  a little 
water ; bake  in  the  oven  or  with 

braizing-pan  cover,  upon  a slow 


stove.  They  are  also  done  after 
this  manner,  with  bits  of  cinnamon 
and  lemon  rind  stuck  on  the  ap- 
ples, red  or  white  wine  in  the  dish, 
instead  of  water,  and  more  sugar  to 
correct  the  sharpness  of  the  wine. 

BLACK  CLOTH,  to  revive  the 
faded  colour  of.  If  a coat,  clean  it 
well,  then  boil  from  two  to  four 
ounces  of  logwood  in  your  copper 
or  boiler  for  half  an  hour;  dip  your 
coat  in  warm  water,  and  squeeze  it 
as  dry  as  you  can,  and  put  it  into  a 
copper  and  boil  half  an  hour.  Take 
it  out  and  add  a piece  of  green  cop- 
peras about  the  size  of  a horse  bean; 
boil  it  another  half  hour,  then  drain 
it,  and  hang  it  in  the.  air  for  an  hour 
or  two  ; take  it  down,  rinse  it  in 
two  or  three  cold  w'aters,  dry  it,  and 
let  it  be  well  brushed  with  a soft 
brush,  over  which  a drop  or  two  of 
oil  of  olives  has  been  rubbed;  stroke 
your  coat  regularly  over.  The 
whole  expense  of  this  process  (the 
firing  excepted)  will  not  exceed 
three-halfpence.  If  any  part  of  the 
coat,  &c.  should  be  worn  threadbare, 
the  nap  must  be  raised  w'itli  a prick- 
ly tliistle,  &c.  and  the  coat  will  look 
as  new.  Some  dyers  use  old  black 
liquor,  instead  of  logwood  and  cop- 
peras. 

BLACK  DYE,  for  LINEN.— 
Mix  in  a bottle,  with  a quart  of  soft 
water,  two  ounces  and  a half  of  aqua- 
fortis; gradually  add  the  same  quan- 
tity of  litharge;  cork  the  bottle,  shake 
it  now  and  then,  and  keep  it  in  a 
warm  place.  After  a few  days  the 
liquid  may  be  poured  into  a deep 
earthen,  leaden,  or  pewter  vessel,  in 
which  the  linen  to  be  dyed,  being 
first  well  washed,  but  not  bleached, 
should  be  immersed  for  ten  or  twelve 
hours;  then  take  it  out;  ’vash  and 
rinse  it  three  times  in  cold  water,  and 
dip  it  in  a weak  solution  of  common 
glue  ; it  must  be  again  rinsed,  and 
iiung  in  the  shade  to  dry.  In  a 
quart  of  rain  or  other  soft  water. 
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three  quarters  of  an  ounce  of  bruised 
galls  are  next  to  be  boiled  for  eight 
or  ten  minutes;  add  the  like  quantity 
of  common  salt.  As  soon  as  the  salt 
is  dissolved,  the  linen  should  be 
boiled  seven  or  eight  minutes  in  the 
liquor;  after  which  take  it  out;  wash 
and  wring  it  three  times,  as  before, 
and  dry  it  in  the  shade.  At  this 
stage  of  the  process,  the  linen  will 
receive  a dark-green  yellowish  tinge, 
which  disposes  it  for  the  better  re- 
ception of  the  colour.  It  is  then  to 
be  plunged,  for  eight  or  ten  hours  in 
a liquid,  composed  of  three-quarters 
of  an  ounce,  each,  of  copperas  and 
common  salt,  dissolved  in  a quart  of 
hot  water ; after  which  it  is  to  be 
again  washed,  rinsed,  and  hung  in 
the  shade  to  dry.  For  striking  the 
black  colour,  three-quarters  of  an 
ounce  of  logwood  is  to  be  boiled  for 
seven  or  eight  minutes,  in  rather 
more  than  half  a gallon  of  soft  water, 
when  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  white 
starch,  previously  mixed  with  a little 
cold  water  to  prevent  its  rising  in 
lumps,  must  be  added.  This  being 
dissolved,  the  linen  is  to  be  boiled 
in  the  liquor  for  seven  or  eight  mi- 
nutes,'when  it  must  be  again  rinsed, 
and  boiled  as  before.  It  will  then 
acquire  a fine  black  tinge;  but  if  the 
dye  be  not  deep  enough,  dip  and 
treat  it  in  the  same  manner,  as  often 
as  may  be  necessary  to  effect  this 
purpose.  As  the  linen  must  not  in 
this  state  be  washed  in  ley  or  soap 
water,  it  is  to  be  dipped  in  a cold 
solution,  prepared  by  boiling  for  se- 
ven or  eight  minutes,  an  ounce  of 
well  bruised  galls  in  a quart  of  glue 
water  ; an  ounce  of  copperas  must 
then  be  dissolved  in  it.  The  linen 
having  remained  an  hour  in  the  li- 
quor, must  be  pressed,  and  dried  in 
the  shade;  it  will  have  acquired  a 
beautiful  and  durable  black  colour, 
and  may  be  washed  the  same  as  any 
other  dyed  colour. 
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BLACK  DYE,  for  SILK.— 
The  necessary  operations  are,  boil- 
ing,  galling,  repairing  the  bath,  dy- 
ing and  softening;  a'Iso  to  produce 
a deep  shade.  The  silk  ought  to  be 
deprived  of  its  gummy  substance,  by 
boiling  it  four  or  five  hours  with  one- 
fifth  its  weight  of  white  soap,  after 
which  it  must  be  beetled  and  care- 
fully washed. 

The  galling  process  requires  that 
a quantity  of  good  galls,  equal  to 
three-fourths  the  weight  of  the  silk, 
be  boiled  for  three  or  four  hours 
after  the  boiling  is  begun,  or  allowed 
to  remain  at  rest  for  two  hours,  when 
it  is  to  be  taken  out  and  washed  in 
the  river.  But  as  silk  is  capable  of 
combining  with  a great  proportion 
of  the  astringent  principle,  from 
which  it  receives  a considerable  in- 
crease of  weight,  it  is  allowed  to  re- 
main for  a longer  or  shorter  time, 
according  as  it  is  required  to  have 
more  or  less  additional  weight.  To 
consummate,  therefore,  what  is  call- 
ed a heavy  black,  the  silk  is  allowed 
to  remain  longer  in  the  gall  liquor  ; 
the  process  is  repeated  oftener,  and 
the  silk  is  also  dipped  in  the  dye  a 
greater  number  of  times. 

While  the  silk  is  preparing  for 
dying,  the  bath  is  to  be  heated,  and 
should  be  occasibnally  stirred,  and 
kept  always  under  the  boiling  tem- 
perature. Gum  and  solution  of  iron 
are  added  in  different  proportions, 
according  to  the  different  processes. 
When  the  gum  is  dissolved,  and  the 
bath  near  the  boiling  temperature, 
it  is  left  to  settle  for  about  an  hour. 
The  silk,  which  is  generally  divided 
into  three  parts,  that  each  may  be 
successively  put  into  the  bath,  is 
then  immersed  in  it.  Each  part 
must  be  three  times  wrung,  and  after 
each  ^'ringing,  hung  up  to  air.  Be- 
ing thus  exposed  to  the  action  of  the 
air,  the  silk  acquires  a deeper  shade. 
This  operation  being  finished,  tiie 
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oaih  is  again  heated,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  gum  and  sulphate  of  iron, 
and  this  is  repealed  two  or  three 
times,  according  as  the  black  re- 
quired is  light  or  heavy.  When  the 
process  of  dying  is  finished,  the  silk 
is  rinsed  in  a vessel  w'ith  cold  water, 
by  turning  or  shaking  it  over. 

The  harshness  which  silk  acquires 
in  the  dye,  is  removed  by  the  opera- 
tion of  softening.  For  every  hun- 
dred pounds  of  silk,  four  or  five 
pounds  of  soap  are  dissolved  and 
passed  through  a cloth  into  a vessel 
of  water,  and  the  silk  being  im- 
mersed in  this  solution,  is  allowed  to 
remain  there  about  a quarter  of  an 
hour.  It  is  then  carefully  wrung 
out  and  dried. 

The  consumption  of  galls  may  be 
diminished  by  employing  a strong 
decoction  of  walnut  peels;  then,  after 
boiling  a quarter  of  an  hour,  is  taken 
from  the  fire  and  allowed  to  settle. 
The  silk,  which  has  been  previously 
immersed  in  warm  water,  is  plunged 
into  the  decoction  and  left  in  it  till 
the  colour  is  exhausted. 

BLACK  DYE,  for  WOOL- 
LENS. In  order  to  prodnce  in 
woollen  stuffs  a fine  deep  black, 
it  is  necessary  that  they  should  be 
previously  dyed  of  a deep  blue  co- 
lour. As  soon  as  the  colour  is 
taken  from  the  vat,  it  is  thoroughly 
washed  in  a running  stream ; then 
after  undergoing  the  operation  of 
fulling,  it  is  ready  for  the  black  co- 
lour. According  to  the  common 
method  of  dying  black,  the  cloth, 
which  has  been  previously  dyed 
blue,  is  boiled  for  two  hours  in  a 
vat  of  galls;  it  is  then  kept  in  a bath 
of  sulphate  of  iron  and  logwood  two 
hours  longer;  after  which,  it  is  washed 
and  fulled.  It  is  recommended  that 
a bath  be  prepai’ed,  of  a pound  and 
a half  of  yellow  wood,  five  pounds  of 
logwood,  and  ten  pounds  of  sumach, 
which  is  in  the  proportion  of.the  in- 
gredients f'M"  every  fifteen  yards  of 


deep  blue  cloth  ; and  the  cloth  hav- 
ing boiled  in  this  bath  for  three 
hours,  ten  pounds  of  sulphate  of 
iron  are  added:  the  cloth  is  allowed 
to  remain  for  two  hours  longer, 
when  it  is  taken  out  to  be  aired; 
after  which  it  is  again  returned  to 
the  bath  for  an  hour,  then  washed 
and  fulled.  A less  expensive  me- 
thod may  be  employed,  by  substi- 
tuting a brown  or  fawn  coloured 
ground,  instead  of  the  blue. 

According  to  the  usual  practice 
in  this  country,  every  one  hundred 
pounds  of  cloth,  being  previously 
subjected  to  the  galling  process,  and 
dyed  blue,  are  to  pass  through  a de- 
coction of  five  pounds  of  sulphate 
of  iron,  five  of  galls,  and  thirty  of 
logwood.  After  the  different  opera- 
tions for  dying  the  cloth  have  been 
finished,  it  is  washed  in  a river  and 
fulled,  till  the  water  comes  off  clear 
and  colourless. 

BLACK  LEAD  PENCIL 
DRAWINGS,  to  preserve.  Apply 
a thin  wash  of  isinglass,  which  will 
prevent  rubbing  off,  of  either  black- 
lead  or  of  hard  black  chalk.  The 
simple  application  of  skimmed  milk 
will  produce  the  same  effect.  In 
using  the  latter,  lay  the  drawing  flat 
upon  the  surface  of  the  milk,  then 
taking  it  up  expeditiously,  hang  it 
up  by  one  corner  till  it  drains  and 
dries.  The  milk  must  be  perfectly 
free  from  cream,  or  it  will  grease 
the  paper. 

BLACK  PAINT.  Either  lump- 
black  or  ivory-black  will  mix  well 
with  oil,  but  the  latter,  properly  pre- 
pared, is  preferable.  Mix  it  with 
boiled  oil  and  turpentine  only ; it 
will  dry  the  sooner ; and,  before 
using  it,  brush  the  work,  intended  to 
be  painted,  well  over  with  size.  The 
colour  should  be  laid  on  thin ; it 
may  be  done  tw'ice  over  in  less  time 
than  it  will  take  to  dry,  if  done  once 
too  thick. 

BLACK  PUDDINGS.  Before 
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yovi  kill  your  pig,  get  two  quarts  of 
groats,  and  boil  them  half  an  hour  in 
water;  then  drain  them,  and  put 
them  into  a clean  tub,  or  large  pan  ; 
then  kill  your  pig,  and  save  two 
quarts  of  the  blood  of  the  pig;  and 
keep  stirring  it  till  the  blood  be  quite 
cold  ; then  mix  it  with  your  groats, 
and  stir  them  well  together  ; season 
with  a large  spoonful  of  salt,  a quar- 
ter of  an  ounce  of  cloves,  mace,  and 
nutmeg,  together — an  equal  quantity 
of  each  : dry  them  and  beat  them 
well,  and  mix  together.  Take  a 
little  winter  savory,  sweet  marjoram, 
thyme,  and  penny-royal,  stripped  of 
the  stalks,  and  chopped  very  fine, 
just  enough  to  season  them,  and  to 
give  them  a flavour.  Scrape  and 
wash  the  guts  very  clean  ; then  tie 
one  end,  andbegin  to  fill  them  ; mix 
in  the  fat  as  you  fill  them,  and  be 
sure  to  put  in  a good  deal  of  fat ; fill 
the  skins  three  parts  full ; tye  the 
other  end,  and  make  your  puddings 
what  length  you  please  ; then  prick 
them  with  a pin,  and  put  theiu  into 
a kettle  of  boiling  water.  Boil  them 
very  softly,  an  hour ; then  take  them 
out  and  lay  them  on  clean  straw. 

In  Scotland  they  make  a pudding 
with  the  blood  of  a goose.  Chop  off 
the  head,  and  save  the  blood,  stir  it 
till  it  is  cold;  then  mix  it  with  groats 
and  spice,  salt,  and  sweet  herbs,  ac- 
cording to  your  fancy,  and  some 
beef-suet  chopped.  Take  the  skin 
of  the  neck,  pull  out  the  windpipe 
and  fat,  and  fill  the  skin ; tie  it  at 
Ijoth  ends.  Make  a pie  of  the  gib- 
lets, and  lay  the  pudding  in  the 
middle. 

BLACK  SILK  {to  clean.)  If  this 
be  a slip,  unpick  the  seams  ; take  one 
piece  at  a time,  and  put  it  on  a table; 
then  take  a pennyworth  of  bullock’s 
gall,  and  boiling  water  sufficient  to 
make  it  pretty  warm  ; dip  a clear 
sponge  in  the  gall  liquor,  and,  wash- 
ing the  sponge  in  a pan  of  warm 
water  after  dij>ping  it  into  the  liquor. 


rub  the  silk  well  on  both  sid®®  > 
squeeze  it  well  out,  and  proceed 
before.  Then  hang  up  this  piece  of 
silk,  and  clean  the  others  in  the  like 
manner.  When  the  whole  are  done, 
immerse  them  altogether  in  a pan 
of  spring  water  to  wash  off  the  dirt, 
which  the  gall  has  brought  upon  the 
surface  of  the  silk  ; change  the  rin- 
sing waters  till  they  are  perfectly 
clean  ; and  after  washing,  dry  the 
silk  in  the  air,  and  pin  them  out  on 
a table,  first  dipping  a sponge  in 
glue-water  and  rubbing  it  on  the 
wrong  side  of  the  silk.  Dry  it  near 
the  fire,  and  it  will  be  as  good  as 
new. 

Another  method.  To  bullock’s 
gall,  add  boiling  water  sufficient  to 
make  it  warm,  and  with  a clean 
sponge,  rub  the  silk  well  on  both 
sides,  squeeze  it  well  out,  and  pro- 
ceed again  in  like  manner.  Rinse  it 
in  spring  water,  and  change  the  wa- 
ter till  perfectly  clean  ; dry  it  in  the 
air,  and  pin  it  out  on  a table  ; but 
first  dip  the  sponge  in  glue  water, 
and  ruh  it  on  the  wrong  side  ; then 
dry  it  before  a fire. 

BLACK  VARNISH,  for  old 
straw  or  chip  hats.  Take  best  black 
sealing-wax,  half  an  ounce ; recti- 
fied spirit  of  wine,  two  ounces  ; pow- 
der the  sealing  wax,  and  put  it  with 
the  spirit  of  wine,  into  a four  ounce 
vial : digest  them  in  a sand  heat,  or 
near  a fire,  till  the  wax  is  dissolved  ; 
lay  it  on  warm,  with  a fine  soft  hair 
brush,  before  a fire,  or  in  the  sun. 
It  gives  a good  stiffness  to  old  straw 
hats,  and  a beautiful  gloss,  equal  to 
new,  and  resists  wet.  If  the  hats 
are  very  brown,  they  may  be  brushed 
over  with  writing  ink,  and  dried 
before  the  varnish  is  applied. 
Spirit  of  turpentine  may  probably 
be  used  in  the  place  of  the  spirit  of 
wine. 

BLACK  VEILS  {to  clean.)  Pass 
them  through  a warm  liquor  of  bul- 
lock’s gall  and  water;  rinse  in  cold 
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vvater ; then  take  a small  piece  ot 
glue,  pour  boiling  water  on  it,  and 
pass  the  veil  through  it ; clap  it,  and 
irame  it  to  dry. 

BLACKING,  (to  make.)  Three 
'ounces  of  ivory-black,  one  ounce  of 
sugar-candy,  one  ounce  of  oil  of  vi- 
triol, one  ounce  of  spirits  of  salts, 
one  lemon,  one  table  spoonful  ot 
sweet  oil,  and  one  pint  of  vinegar. 
First  mix  the  ivory-black  and  sweet 
oil  together,  then  the  lemon  and 
sugar-candy,  with  a little  vinegar 
to  qualify  the  blacking ; then  add  the 
spirits  of  salts  and  vitriol,  and  mix 
them  all  well  together.  The  last 
ingredients  prevent  the  vitriol  and 
salts  from  injuring  the  leather,  and 
add  to  the  lustre  of  the  blacking. 

BLACKING  BALLS,  (to  make.) 
Take  of  mutton  suet,  four  ounces; 
bees’  wax,  one  ounce  ; sugar-candy, 
one  drachm,  in  fine  powder.  Melt 
these  well  together,  over  a gentle 
fire,  and  add  about  a spoonful  of  tur- 
pentine, and  lamp-black  sufficient  to 
give  it  a good  black  colour.  While 
hot  enough  to  run,  make  it  into  a 
ball,  by  pouring  the  liquid  into  a tin 
mould ; or  let  it  stand  till  almost 
cold,  or  it  may  be  moulded  by  the 
hand. 

BLACKING,  real  japan.  Take 
three  ounces  of  ivory-black,  two 
ounces  of  coarse  sugar,  one  ounce 
of  sulphuric  acid,  one  ounce  of  mu- 
riatic acid,  one  lemon,  one  table 
spoonful  of  sweet  oil,  and  one  pint 
of  vinegar.  First  mix  the  ivory- 
Ijlack  and  sweet  oil  together,  then 
the  lemon  and  sugar,  with  a little 
vinegar  to  qualify  the  blacking; 
then  add  the  sulphuric  and  muriatic 
acids,  and  mix  them  all  well  toge- 
ther. 

The  sugar,  oil,  and  vinegar,  pre- 
V nt  the  acids  from  injuring  the 
le  ather,  and  add  to  the  lustre  of  the 
bracking. 

BLACKING,  cheap  method  o f mak- 
ing. Ivory  black,  two  ounces  ; brown 


sugar,  one  and  a half  ounce  ; and 
sweet  oil,  half  a tablespoonful : mix 
them  well,  and  then  gradually  add 
half  a pint  of  small  beer 

Another  method.  A quarter  of  a 
pound  of  ivory-black,  a quarter  of  a 
pound  of  moist  sugar,  a table  spoon- 
ful of  flour  ; a piece  of  tallow,  about 
the  size  of  a walnut;  and  a small 
piece  of  gum-arabic. 

Make  a paste  of  the  flour ; and, 
while  hot,  put  in  the  tallow ; then 
the  sugar  ; and,  afterwards,  mix  the 
whole  well  together  in  a quart  of 
water. 

Another  method.  Take  four  ounces 
of  ivory  black  ; three  ounces  of  the 
coarsest  sugar  ; a table  spoonful  of 
sweet  oil ; and  a pint  of  small  beer ; 
mix  them  gradually,  cold. 

BLANCMANGE.  Take  two 
ounces  of  isinglass,  and  boil  in  a pin. 
and  a half  of  water,  for  about  half  an 
hour,  then  pour  it  into  a pint  and  a 
half  of  cream ; flavour  with  rose 
water,  orange-flower  water,  peach 
water,  and  bitter  almonds:  boil  it 
once  gently,  and  pour  into  moulds ; 
to  accelerate  the  stiffening,  let  the 
moulds  stand  in  salt.  The  blanc- 
mange must  settle  before  it  is  poured 
in  the  moulds,  or  the  sediment  will 
appear  at  the  top  of  the  moulds, 
when  taken  out. 

BLANCMANGE  FRITTERS. 
Mix  a quarter  of  a pound  of  rice 
flour  with  a couple  of  eggs,  some 
fine  sugar,  a little  salt,  and  a pint 
of  cream  : simmer  it  on  a slow  fire 
about  an  hour,  stirring  it  often,  for 
fear  it  should  burn  at  the  bottom. 
When  it  is  quite  thick,  add  pounded 
breast  of  fowl,  orange-flowers,  ma- 
caroni drops,  and  fine  chopped  ci- 
tron ; flatten  it  like  a paste,  with 
flour ; let  it  cool ; and  cut  it  in  what 
shape  you  please  to  fry  : finish  with 
rasped  sugar  as  usual,  or  glazed. 

BLEACHING,  is  the  art  of  whi- 
tening substances,  whether  of  an 
animal,  or  vcgetablo  nature  by  which 
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they  are  dispossessed  of  every  co- 
louring matter.  It  would  be  extra- 
neons  to  enter  into  a description  of  the 
nature  of  the  colouring  matter  ; and 
we  shall  therefore  merely  describe  the 
process  by  which  it  is  expelled. 

The  linen  when  it  comes  from  the 
loom,  is  charged  with  what  is  techni- 
cally termed  the  weaver’s  dressing  ; 
which  is  a compound  of  flour  and 
water,  boiled  to  a paste.  For  the 
purpose  of  divesting  the  linen  of 
this  paste,  it  must  be  steeped  about 
two  days  in  water  ; by  which  pro- 
cess, a kind  of  fermentation  takes 
place  in  the  extraneous  substance, 
which  has  not  the  slightest  effect 
upon  the  linen.  This  fermentation 
having  ceased,  the  linen  is  well  wash- 
ed, and  may  now  be  said  not  to  con- 
tain any  thing  that  can  be  separated 
by  the  action  of  water.  The  linen 
may  now  be  said  to  be  prepared  for 
the  bleaching,  which  is  carried  on 
according  to  the  following  opera- 
tions. For  the  purpose  of  thoroughly 
cleansing  the  clothes,  they  are  steeped 
either  in  plain  water,  equal  parts  of 
ley  and  water,  or  rye-meal,  or  bran 
mixed  with  the  water ; the  water 
must  be  at  the  temperature  of 
blood  heat.  The  process  of  steeping 
being  completed,  the  linen  is  carried 
to  the  putstock  mill,  to  be  deprived 
of  all  its  loose  foulness. 

The  next  operation  is  the  most  im- 
portant of  the  whole  process  of 
bleaching,  and  is  what  is  termed 
bucking  and  boiling.  The  linen  is 
boiled  in  caustic  alkaline  ley,  by  a 
gradually  raised  heat,  by  which  every 
particle  of  colouring  matter  is  dis- 
solved and  obliterated.  In  the  bleach- 
ing of  linen,  the  process  of  boiling 
is  only  resorted  to,  when  the  goods 
are  of  themselves  nearly  white,  with 
pearl-ashes  alone,  or  with  pearl-ashes 
and  soap,  for  the  purpose  of  accele- 
rating the  whitening  process. 

Ihe  linen  having  been  properly 
bucked,  it  i?  carried  to  the  bleach- 


field,  and  watered  frequently  for  the 
first  six  hours.  The  linen  when  laid 
down  in  the  field,  is  strongly  impreg- 
nated with  salt,  and  if  it  be  allow'ed 
to  dry,  the  salt,  in  combination  with 
other  influences,  is  apt  to  destroy 
the  texture  of  the  linen.  After  six 
or  eight  hours,  the  linen  is  suffered 
partially  to  dry,  and  the  watering  is 
less  frequent.  It  is  in  this  state,  that 
the  process  of  bleaching  proceeds 
the  most  rapidly. 

The  use  of  acids  is  now  called  in, 
for  the  frequent  buckings  of  the  li- 
nen have  impregnated  it  with  alka- 
line neutral  salts,  which  can  only  be 
removed  by  the  application  of  acids. 
In  regard  to  the  acidulous  liquors 
which  are  now  in  general  use,  the 
following  are  mostly  to  be  preferred  : 
butter-milk,  sour  milk,  infusion  of 
bran,  rye-meal,  &c.  These  should 
all  be  kept  some  time,  until  they  are 
perfectly  sour  ; when  the  linen,  being 
w’ell  dried,  is  put  into  them.  In 
some  instances,  sulphuric  acid,  dilut- 
ed to  a proper  strength,  is  employ- 
ed ; but  in  all  cases,  the  sour  is  used 
strong  at  first,  diminishing  in  strength 
as  the  linen  increases  in  whiteness. 

The  linen  having  undergone  the 
process  of  scouring,  is  w'ashed  well 
in  the  washing  mill  ; the  coarse  linen 
is  put  to  the  beetling  mill,  but  the 
fine  is  entrusted  to  the  care  of  w'o- 
men,  to  be  rubbed  with  soap  and 
warm  w'ater. 

The  last  operation  is  starching  and 
blueing,  but  as  the  process  is  known 
to  every  housewife,  the  detail  would 
be  unnecessary. 

BLEEDING  at  the  nose.  When 
this  occurs  without  violence,  it  is  ge- 
nerally an  eflbrt  of  nature,  to  relieve 
the  body  from  a superabundant  por- 
tion of  blood  ; but  when  it  becomes 
habitual,  or  when  it  is  the  result  of  a 
blow  or  other  violence,  it  ought  to 
be  put  a stop  to,  as  soon  as  possil)le. 
I he  best  means  are  the  introduction 
into  the  nostril,  by  means  of  a probe, 
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of  a small  piece  of  surgeon’s  lint,  or 
Soft  linen,  previously  dipped  in  a 
solution  of  alum,  white  vitriol,  or 
even  cold  water.  This  will,  in  al- 
most all  cases,  put  an  immediate  stop 
to  the  haemorrhage. 

BLISil'ER  (to  make  one  for  a 
fourth  of  the  apothecaries'  price.)  Get 
a piece  of  white  leather,  and  cut  it 
out  to  the  proper  size  you  want ; 
then  buy  at  the  druggist’s,  as  much 
of  the  blistering  mass,  as  you  think 
will  be  necessary  to  cover  the  leather; 
spread  this  with  your  thumb  upon 
it,  having  previously  melted  a little 
diachylon,  to  make  the  blister  ad- 
here to  the  skin. 

BLISTERED  FEET  (cure  for). 
Rub  the  feet  on  going  to  bed  with 
spirits,  mixed  with  tallow  dropped 
from  a lighted  candle  into  the  palm 
of  the  hand : on  the  following 

morning  no  blisters  will  exist.  The 
spirit  appears  to  possess  the  healing 
power,  the  tallow  serving  only  to 
keep  the  skin  soft  and  pliant.  The 
soles  of  the  feet,  the  ancles,  and  in- 
steps, should  be  w-ell  rubbed;  and 
even  where  no  blisters  exist,  the 
application  may  be  usefully  made 
as  a preventive. 

BLISTERING  FLY  OINT- 
MENT. Take  of  Spanish  flies,  finely 
powdered,  one  ounce;  water,  eight 
ounces ; resin  cerate,  four  ounces : 
boil  the  water  with  the  Spanish  flies 
to  half  its  quantity,  and  strain  ; mix 
the  cerate  into  the  strained  liquor, 
and  boil  it  to  a proper  consistence, 
that  is,  till  the  water  be  evaporated. 

BLISTER  PLASTER,  is  made 
of  cantharides,  in  the  following  man- 
per : — 'I'ake  of  yellow  wax,  three 
ounces  and  a half;  of  yellow  re- 
sin and  Burgundy  pitch,  each 
two  ounces  ; horse  turpentine,  five 
ounces ; Spanish  flies,  four  ounces. 
Melt  first  the  resin,  next  the  wax, 
then  the  Burgundy  pitch,  to  which 
add  the  horse  turpentine,  and  when 
removed  from  the  fire,  and  not  too 


hot,  sprinkle  in  the  Spanish  flies , 
stir  the  whole  till  cold.  Spread  the 
plaster  upon  leather,  without  using 
any  heat,  and  it  is  desirable  to  place 
round  the  margin  of  them  an  edging 
of  wax;  plaster  on  another  adhesive 
substance,  the  better  to  insure  then- 
sticking. 

BLOTCHES,  scorbutic,  (to  re- 
move.) Take  two  or  three  handsful 
of  water-cresses  bruised,  to  a quar- 
ter of  a pint  of  milk,  and  simmer 
them  over  a slow  fire,  until  they  as- 
sume a green  colour.  Bathe  the 
hands  or  parts  affected  with  this  li- 
quid, and  rub  it  in  dryly  by  the  fire. 
Afterwards  moisten  the  part  with  a 
little  simple  ointment,  to  prevent  the 
glutinous  portions  of  the  milk  from 
cracking  or  chopping  the  skin  when 
in  a drying  state. 

BLUE  COLOUR  from  verdigris 
(to  prepare).  Take  sal  ammonia  and 
verdigris,  of  each  six  ounces ; mix 
them  well  together,  with  water  of 
tartar,  to  a paste ; put  this  into  a 
phial,  and  stop  it  close ; let  it  stand 
for  several  days,  and  a fine  blue 
colour  will  be  the  produce. 

BLUE  for  cotton  andlitien. 

Six  or  eight  pounds  of  powdered 
indigo  are  boiled  in  a ley,  drawn  from 
lime  and  potass ; the  weight  of  the 
lime  being  equal  to,  and  that  of  the 
potass  double  the  weight  of  the  in- 
digo. The  boiling  is  continued  till 
the  indigo  is  completely  penetrated 
with  the  ley,  during  which  the  solu- 
tion must  be  constantly  stirred. 
While  the  process  proceeds,  a se- 
cond is  also  carried  on.  To  twenty 
quarts  of  warm  water,  holding  in 
solution  as  much  sulphate  of  iron 
as  is  equal  to  double  the  weight  of 
the  indigo,  as  much  quick-lime  pre- 
viously slaked,  must  be  added,  as  is 
equal  in  weight  to  the  indigo.  'J'his 
solution  is  poured  into  a vat,  capable 
of  holding  one  hundred  and  twenty 
gallons,  and  which  is  previously  half 
fi  led  with  water.  To  this  mixture 
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the  indigo  solution  is  added,  and  the 
vat  is  filled  nearly  up  to  the  brim. 
The  vat  will  be  completely  prepared 
in  about  forty-eight  hours ; during 
which  time,  it  must,  at  equal  inter- 
vals, be  well  raked  five  or  six  times. 
To  this  vat,  some  dyers  recommend 
the  addition  of  a small  quantity  of 
madder,  bran,  and  wood. 

BLUE  DYE,  for  silk.  Indigo 
is  the  only  colouring  substance 
used  in  dying  silk  blue  ; and  the 
same  proportion  of  it  as  is  directed 
for  dying  woollens,  or  even  a larger, 
is  employed,  with  twelve  ounces  of 
madder,  and  six  pounds  of  blue. 
Half  a pound  of  madder  to  each 
pound  of  potash  is  recommended  by 
the  most  eminent  dyers,  who  say, 
that  it  renders  the  vat  greener,  and 
fixes  the  colour  more  permanently 
in  the  silk.  When  the  vat  is  come 
to,  it  should  be  refreshed  with  two 
pounds  of  potash  and  three  or  four 
ounces  of  madder,  and  after  being 
raked,  in  the  course  of  a few  hours, 
it  is  fit  for  dying.  The  temperature 
should  be  so  moderate,  that  the 
hand  may  be  held  in  it  without  un- 
easiness. The  silk  having  been  boil- 
ed with  soap,  in  the  proportion  of 
thirty  pounds  of  soap  to  one  hundred 
pounds  of  silk,  and  well  cleaned  by 
repeated  beetlings  in  ^stream  of 
water,  must  be  dyed  in  small  por- 
tions, because  it  is  apt  to  take  on  an 
uneven  colour.  After  being  turned 
once  or  oftener  in  the  bath,  it  is 
wrung  out  and  exposed  to  the  air, 
that  the  green  colour  may  change  to 
a blue.  When  the  change  is  com- 
plete,  it  is  thrown  into  clear  water, 
afterwards  wrung  out,  and  then 
should  be  speedily  dried.  In  damp 
weather  and  in  winter  it  is  necessary 
to  conduct  the  drying  in  a chamber 
heated  by  a stove.  The  silk  should 
be  hung  on  a frame,  kept  constantly 
in  motion.  To  dye  light  shades, 
some  dyers  employ  vats  that  are 


somewhat  exhausted;  but  it  ought  to 
be  observed  that  the  colour  thus  ob- 
tained is  less  beautiful  and  less  per- 
manent, than  when  fresh  vats,  con- 
taining a smaller  quantity  of  indigo, 
are  employed. 

To  communicate  a deep  blue  to 
silk,  a previous  preparation  is  ne- 
cessary; it  must  have  an  additional 
colour  for  ground.  A strong  bath 
of  orchil  is  prepared  for  the  Turkey 
blue,  or  cochineal  may  be  substitut- 
ed instead  of  orchil,  which  will  ren- 
der the  colour  still  more  permanent. 
Verdigrise  and  logwood  may  be  also 
used  for  dying  silk  blue,  but  the 
colour  is  not  durable.  This  may, 
however,  be  in  some  degree  reme- 
died, by  first  giving  the  silk  a lighter 
shade  in  the  bath  we  have  just  men- 
tioned, then  dipping  it  in  a bath  of 
orchil,  and  afterwards  in  the  indigo 
vat. 

When  it  is  intended  to  dye  raw 
silk,  such  should  be  chosen  as  is  na- 
turally white  ; this,  being  previously 
steeped  in  water,  is  to  be  immersed 
in  separate  hanks  in  the  bath,  and 
as  it  is  found  to  combine  more  rea- 
dily with  the  colouring  matter  than 
scoured  silk,  the  latter  may  be  put 
into  the  bath  first.  If  an  intense 
blue  be  required,  the  necessary  co- 
louring matters  are  to  be  applied 
as  before  directed. 

BLUE  DYE,  for  woollens. — 
The  preparation  for  dying  blue  is 
made  in  a capacious  w’ooden  vat, 
capable  of  retaining  the  heat;  it  is 
set  up  in  a place  separate  from  the 
coppers,  and  sunk  so  far  in  the 
ground  that  the  upper  rim  may  be 
only  about  four  feet  above  it.  The 
preparation  of  a vat  five  feet  and  a 
half  in  diameter,and  seven  and  a half 
deep,  is  as  follows  : — two  balls  of 
pastel  or  woad,  weighing  together 
about  four  hundred  pounds,  are 
broken  and  thrown  into  the  vat, 
and  thirty  pounds  of  weld  are  boil- 
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t’d  for  three  hours  in  a copper  con- 
taining as  much  water  as  will  fill 

O 

the  vat.  To  this  decoction  are  add- 
ed twenty  pounds  of  madder,  and  a 
basket  fidl  of  bran,  and  the  boiling 
is  continued  half  an  hour  longer. 
'Phis  bath  is  cooled  with  twenty 
buckets  of  water,  and  after  it  is 
settled,  and  the  weld  taken  out,  it 
is  poured  into  the  vat ; which  must 
be  stirred  with  a rake  all  the  time 
that  it  is  running  in,  and  for  fifteen 
minutes  longer.  The  vat  is  then 
covered  up  very  hot,  and  allowed  to 
stand  for  six  hours,  when  it  is  unco- 
vered and  raked  again  for  thirty  mi- 
nutes, and  this  operation  must  be 
repeated  every  three  hours.  When 
the  appearance  of  blue  streaks  is 
perceived  on  the  surface,  eight  or 
nine  pounds  of  quick  lime  are  added: 
the  colour  then  becomes  of  a deeper 
blue,  and  the  vat  exhales  more  pun- 
gent vapours.  Immediately  after 
the  lime,  or  along  with  it,  the  indigo, 
which  has  been  previously  ground 
in  a mill,  with  the  smallest  possible 
quantity  of  water,  is  i>ut  in.  The 
quantity  is  to  be  regulated  by  the 
intensity  of  the  shade  required. 
From  ten  to  thirty  pounds,  may  be 
put  into  a vat  like  that  just  de- 
scribed. If,  on  striking  the  vat  with 
a rake,  a fine  blue  scum  arises,  no 
other  previous  preparation  is  re- 
quired, than  to  stir  it  with  the  rake 
twice  in  the  space  of  six  hours,  to 
mix  the  ingredients  completely. 
Great  care  should  be  taken  not  to 
expose  the  vat,  except  during  the 
time  of  stirring  it,  When  that  oper- 
ation is  finished,  it  is  covered  with 
a wooden  lid,  on  which  are  spread 
thick  cloths,  to  retain  the  heat  as 
much  as  possible;  but  after  all  these 
preparations,  at  the  end  of  eight  or 
ten  days  it  is  greatly  diminished, 
and  at  last  entirely  dissipated,  so 
that  the  liquor  must  be  again  heated, 
by  pouring  the  greater  part  of  the 
liquory’dnto  a copper,  under  which  a 


large  fire  is  made.  When  the  li- 
quor has  acquired  a sufficient  tem- 
perature, it  is  returned  into  the  va- 
and  carefully  covered  up. 

There  are  various  accidents  to 
which  a vat,  such  as  we  have  now 
described,  is  liable.  Sometimes, 
after  having  previously  afforded  fine 
streaks  of  blue,  it  appears  black, 
which  deepens  on  stirring,  without 
exhibiting  any  blue  streaks;  it  ex- 
hales a pungent  odour,  and  dyes  the 
stuffs  a dirty  grey  colour.  In  this 
state,  which  is  attributed  to  an  ex- 
cess of  lime,  the  vat  is  said  to  be 
repelled.  A variety  of  methods 
have  been  adopted  for  the  recovery 
of  a repelled  vat.  Some  merely  re- 
heat it ; others  add  tartar,  bran, 
urine,  or  madder.  If  the  excess  of 
lime  be  not  very  great,  it  is  suffi- 
cient to  leave  the  vat  at  rest  five  or 
six  hours,  putting  in  a quantity  of 
bran,  and  three  or  four  pounds  of 
madder,  which  are  to  be  sprinkled 
on  the  surface;  and  then  it  is  to  be 
covered  up,  and  after  a certain  in- 
terval to  be  tried  again.  But  if  the 
vat  has  been  so  far  repelled  as  to 
afford  a blue  only  when  it  is  cold, 
it  must  be  left  at  rest  to  recover; 
and  sometimes  must  remain  whole 
days  w’ithout  being  stirred.  When 
it  begins  to  afford  a tolerable  pat- 
tern, the  bath  must  be  reheated,  and 
this  in  general  revives  the  fermen- 
tation. 

Preparatory  to  the  dyeing  process, 
that  is,  about  two  hours  before  it 
commences,  the  vat  should  be  raked, 
and,  to  prevent  the  stuff  coming  in 
contact  with  the  sediments,  wliich 
would  produce  inequalities  in  the 
colour,  a cross  of  wood  is  introduced. 
The  stuff’  is  then  to  be  completely 
wetted  w ith  pure  water,  a little  heat- 
ed, and  being  wrung  out,  it  is  dip- 
ped into  the  vat,  where  it  is  moved 
about  for  a longer  or  a shorter  tin.e, 
according  to  the  depth  of  shade  re- 
quired. During  this  operation  it  is 
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occasionally  taki.  n out  to  be  exposed 
to  the  air,  the  action  of  which  is  ne- 
cessary to  change  the  green  colour 
of  the  bath  into  a blue.  Stuffs  dyed 
in  this  manner  must  be  carefully 
washed,  to  carry  off  the  loose  parti- 
cles of  colouring  matter,  and  when 
the  shade  of  blue  is  deep,  they 
ought  even  to  be  cleansed  by  fulling 
with  soap. 

BLUE  INK,  for  bankers.  Dif- 
fuse some  Prussian  blue,  or  indigo, 
through  strong  gum-water.  The 
common  water-colour  cakes  diffused 
in  water,  will  make  sufficiently  good 
coloured  inks  for  most  purposes. 

BOARDS,  to  give  a beautiful  ap- 
pearance to.  After  washing  them 
very  nicely,  clean  with  soda  and 
warm  water,  and  a brush;  wash  them 
with  a very  large  sponge  and  clean 
water.  Both  times  observe  to  leave 
no  spot  untouched,  and  then  clean 
straight  up  and  down,  not  crossing 
from  board  to  board  ; then  dry  with 
clean  cloths,  rubbing  hard  up  and 
down  in  the  same  way. 

The  floors  should  not  be  often 
wetted,  but  very  thoroughly  when 
done,  and  once  a week  dry  rubbed 
with  hot  sand  and  a heavy  brush, 
the  right  way  of  the  boards. 

The  sides  of  stairs  or  a passage, 
on  which  are  carpets  or  floor-cloth, 
should  be  washed  with  sponge  in- 
stead of  linen  or  flannel,  and  the 
edges  will  not  be  soiled.  Different 
3, conges  should  be  kept  for  the  two 
above  uses,  and  these  and  the 
brushes  should  be  well  washed  when 
done  with,  and  kept  in  dry  places. 

EOARD.S  or  STONE,  to  extract 
oil  from.  ' Make  a strong  ley  of 
pearl-ashes  and  soft  water,  and  add 
as  much  unslacked  lime  as  it  will 
take  up;  stir  it  together,  and  then 
let  it  settle  a few  minutes;  bottle  it 
and  stop  close ; have  ready  some 
water  to  lower  it  as  used,  and  scour 
the  part  with  it.  If  the  liquor 
should  lie  long  on  the  boarrls,  it 
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will  draw  out  the  colour  of  them, 
and  therefore  do  it  with  care  and 
expedition. 

BOOKINGS.  Mix  three  ounces 
of  buck  wheat  flour,  with  a tea-cup- 
ful of  warm  milk,  and  a spoonful  of 
yeast ; let  it  rise  before  the  fire 
about  an  hour,  then  mix  four  eggs 
well  beaten,  and  as  much  milk  as 
will  make  the  batter  the  usual  thick- 
ness for  pancakes;  and  fry  them  the 
same. 

BOERHAAVE’S  SWEET 
BUTTER  MILK.  Take  the  milk 
from  the  cow  into  a small  churn  ; 
in  about  ten  minutes  begin  churning, 
and  continue  till  the  flakes  of  butter 
swim  about  pretty  thick,  and  the 
milk  is  discharged  of  all  the  greasy 
particles  and  appears  thin  and  blue. 
Strain  it  through  a sieve,  and  drink 
it  as  frequently  as  possible. 

BOILED  CUSTARDS.  Take 
a pint  of  cream  ; set  it  over  a slow 
fire,  with  about  two  ounces  of  loaf 
sugar,  an  ounce  of  sweet  almonds, 
and  a few  bitter  ones,  blanched  and 
cut  up  small,  a little  cinnamon,  and 
the  rind  of  a lemon ; when  it  begins 
to  simmer  take  it  off  the  fire,  pour  it 
backw’ards  and  forwards  in  two  large 
bowds  to  cool  it,  till  you  can  just 
bear  your  finger  in  it ; have  ready 
beaten  the  yolks  of  eight  eggs  ; stir 
them  in  by  degrees  as  the  cream 
cools,  then  strain  it  through  a piece 
of  thin  muslin;  put  the  pan  over  a 
very  slow  fire  ; stir  it  carefully  one 
way,  till  it  almost  boils.  Take  it  off 
the  fire,  pour  it  into  a large  bowl  as 
quick  as  possible,  and  stir  it  one 
way  till  it  begins  to  cool  a little ; 
then  add  a little  orange  flower-w.ater 
or  rose-water.  Put  it  into  cups,  and 
serve  them  cold  : a little  brandy  is 
an  improvement.  If  the  cream  is 
thick,  half  a pint  of  new  milk  may 
be  added  to  it,  and  a couple  more 
eggs,  and  the  custards  will  still  be 
rich  enough. 

BOILED  EOWL.  The  leg  bones 
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are  bent  inwards  and  tucked  in 
within  the  belly,  but  the  skewers 
are  withdrawn  prior  to  its  being 
sent  to  table.  Of  a fowl,  whether 
roasted  or  boiled,  the  prime  parts 
are  the  wings,  breast,  and  merry- 
thought; and  the  next  to  these,  the 
neck  bones,  and  side  bones ; the 
legs  are  rather  coarse  ; of  a boiled 
fowl,  however,  the  legs  are  rather 
more  tender  than  of  a roasted  one ; 
but  of  a chicken  every  part  is  juicy 
and  good;  and  next  to  the  breast, 
the  legs  are  the  fullest  of  gravy,  and 
the  sweetest.  Of  the  leg  of  a fowl 
the  thigh  is  the  best,  and  it  should 
be  always  separated  from  the  drum- 
stick, which  is  easily  done  if  the 
knife  be  introduced  underneath,  in 
the  hollow,  and  the  thigh  bone  turn- 
ed back  from  the  leg  bone. 

BOILED  MEA  TS.  This  most 
simple  of  culinary  processes  is  not 
often  performed  in  perfection,  though 
it  does  not  require  so  much  nicety 
and  attendance  as  roasting ; to  skim 
the  pot  well,  and  to  keep  it  mode- 
rately boiling,  and  to  know  how 
long  the  joint  requires,  compre- 
hend the  most  useful  points  of  this 
branch  of  cookery.  The  cook  must 
take  especial  care  that  the  water 
really  boils  all  the  while  she  is  cook- 
ing, or  she  will  be  deceived  in  the 
time.  An  adept  cook  will  manage  with 
much  less  fire  for  boiling  than  she 
uses  for  roasting,  and  to  last  all  the 
time  without  much  mending.  When 
the  water  is  coming  to  a boil  there 
will  always  rise  from  the  cleanest 
meat  a scum  to  the  top;  this  must 
be  carefully  taken  oft  as  soon  as  it 
appears,  for  on  this  depends  the 
good  appearance  of  a boiled  dinner. 
When  you  have  skimmed  it  well, 
put  in  a little  cold  water,  w'hich  will 
throw  up  the  rest  of  it.  If  let  alone 
it  soon  boils  dow'n  and  sticks  to  the 
meat,  which,  instead  of  looking  white 
and  healthful,  will  have  a coarse  and 
uninviting  appearance. 


Many  cooks  put  in  milk  to  make 
what  they  boil  look  white,  but  this 
does  more  harm  than  good  ; others 
wrap  the  meat  in  a cloth,  but  if  it  be 
well  skimmed,  it  will  have  a much 
more  delicate  appearance  than  when 
it  is  muffled  up. 

Put  the  meat  into  cold  water,  in 
the  proportion  of  about  a quart  to 
every  pound  of  meat:  it  should  re- 
main covered  during  the  whole  pro- 
cess of  boiling,  but  only  just  so.  Wa- 
ter beyond  what  is  actually  neces- 
sary, renders  the  meat  less  savory, 
and  weakens  the  broth. 

The  water  should  be  gradually 
heated,  according  to  the  thickness 
of  the  article  boiled  ; for  instance, 
a leg  of  mutton  of  ten  pounds  weight 
should  be  placed  over  a moderate 
fire,  which  will  gradually  heat  the 
water  without  causing  it  to  boil,  for 
about  forty  minutes.  If  the  water 
boils  much  sooner,  the  meat  will  be 
hardened,  and  shrink  up  as  if  it 
were  scorched ; reckon  the  time 
from  its  first  coming  to  a boil;  the 
slower  it  boils,  the  tenderer  and 
plumper  and  whiter  it  will  be.  For 
those  who  choose  their  food  tho- 
roughly cooked,  twenty  minutes  to 
a pound  will  not  be  found  too  much 
for  gentle  simmering  by  the  side  of 
the  fire.  Fresh  killed  meat  will  take 
much  longer  boiling  than  that  which 
has  been  kept  till  what  the  butchers 
call  ripe  ; if  it  be  fresh  killed,  it  will 
be  tough  and  hard,  if  stewed  ever  so 
long  and  ever  so  gently.  The  size 
of  the  boiling  pots  should  be  adapt- 
ed to  what  they  are  to  contain;  in 
small  families  we  recommend  block 
tin  saucepans,  as  lightest  and  safest, 
taking  care  that  the  covers  fit  close, 
otherwise  the  introduction  of  smoke 
may  be  the  means  of  giving  the  meat 
a bad  taste.  Beef  and  mutton  a lit- 
tle under-done  is  not  a great  fault, 
but  lamb,  pork,  and  veal  are  uneat- 
able, and  truly  unwholesome,  if  not 
tlioroughly  boiled.  Take  care  of 
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the  liquor  in  which  poultry  or  meat 
has  been  boiled,  as  an  addition  of 
pease,  herbs.  See.,  will  convert  it  into 
a nourishing  soup. 

BOLOGNA  SAUSAGES.  In 
making  these  sausages,  let  your  first 
care  be  to  thoroughly  cleanse  the 
guts  intended  to  contain  your  mate- 
rials. Then  get  of  beef,  veal,  young 
pork,  and  suet,  two  pounds  of  each, 
or  in  proportion,  according  to  the 
quantity  to  be  made ; add  also  one 
pound  of  well  scored  lean,  and  one 
pound  of  fat  bacon.  Chop  them  up 
all  together  very  fine ; then  add  a 
small  quantity  of  thyme,  savory, 
sage,  and  marjoram  leaves;  then  add 
some  salt  and  spices.  The  season- 
ing may  be  made  higher  or  milder, 
according  to  the  palate  of  the  con- 
sumer. Let  your  water  boil  before 
the  sausages  are  put  in,  and  prick 
the  skin  in  different  places,  lest  the 
sausages  should  burst  when  boiling; 
let  them  boil  two  hours  ; take  them 
out  to  cool ; and  when  cold  they  are 
fit  for  use. 

BOMBARDED  VEAL.  Cut 
out  the  bone  of  a fillet  of  veal,  and 
fill  up  the  place  with  a good  force- 
meat. Then  make  cuts  all  round 
the  fillet,  at  about  an  inch  distant 
from  each  other;  fill  one  with  force- 
meat, another  with  boiled  spinach, 
a third  with  crumbs  of  bread,  chop- 
ped oysters,  and  beef-marrow,  and 
so  on.  Wrap  the  caul  close  around 
it,  and  put  into  a deep  p:)t  with  about 
a pint  of  water.  Make  a paste  to 
lay  over  it.  When  taken  out  of  the 
oven,  skim  off  the  fat,  and  put  the 
gravy  into  a stew-pan  with  a spoon- 
ful of  mushroom  catsup,  one  of 
lemon-pickle,  five  boiled  artichoke 
bottoms,  cut  into  quarters,  two 
spoonsful  of  browning,  with  half 
an  ounce  of  morels  and  truffles. 
Thicken  with  butter  rolled  in  flour. 
Give  it  a gentle  boil;  put  your  veal 
into  the  dish,  and  pour  your  sauce 
over  it. 


BON-BONS,  to  make.  Provide 
leaden  moulds  which  must  be  ol 
various  shapes,  and  be  oiled  with  oil 
of  sweet  almonds.  Take  a quantity 
of  brown  sugar  syrup  in  the  propor- 
tion to  their  size,  in  that  state  called 
a blow,  which  may  be  known  by  dip- 
ping the  skimmer  into  the  sugar, 
shaking  it,  and  blowing  through  the 
holes,  when  parts  of  light  may  be 
seen  : add  a drop  of  any  esteemed 
essence.  If  the  bon-bons  are  prefer- 
ed  white,  when  the  sugar  has  cooled 
a little,  stir  it  round  the  pan  till  it 
grains,  and  shines  on  the  surface  ; 
then  pour  it  into  a funnel  and  fill 
the  little  moulds,  when  it  will  take  a 
proper  form  and  harden : as  soon  as 
it  is  cold  take  it  from  the  moulds ; 
dry  it  two  or  three  days,  and  put  it 
upon  paper. 

BOOKS,  to  extract  spots  from. 
Have  some  common  blotting  paper 
ready;  gently  warm  the  spotted  part 
of  the  book  or  other  article,  damaged 
by  grease,  tallow,  or  oil ; as  it  melts 
take  up  as  much  as  possible,  by  re- 
peated applications  of  fresh  bits  of  the 
blotting  paper.  When  no  more  can 
be  imbibed,  dip  a small  brush  in  the 
essential  oil  of  rectified  spirit  of  tur- 
pentine, heated  almost  to  a boiling 
state,  and  wet  both  sides  of  the  paper 
with  it,  which  should  also  be  a little 
warm.  This  operation  must  be  re- 
peated till  all  grease  be  extracted, 
when  another  brush  dipped  in  highly 
rectified  spirit  of  wine,  being  passed 
over  the  same  part,  the  spots  will  dis- 
appear, and  the  paper  reassume  its 
original  whiteness,  without  any  de- 
triment to  the  paper  or  writing. 

BOOKS  {to  7narblc).  Dissolve 
four  ounces  of  gum-arabic  in  two 
quarts  of  fair  water,  then  provide 
several  colours  mixed  with  water  in 
pots  or  shells;  and,  with  pencils  pecu 
liar  to  each  colour,  sprinkle  them  by 
way  of  intermixture  upon  the  gum- 
water,  which  must  be  put  into  a 
trough,  or  some  broad  vessel ; then. 
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with  a stick,  cast  them,  or  draw 
them  out  in  streaks  to  as  much 
variety  as  may  be  done-  Having 
done  this,  hold  the  book  or  books 
dose  together,  and  only  dip  the 
edges  in  on  the  top  of  the  water  or 
colour  very  lightly,  which  done,  take 
them  off,  and  the  plain  impression  of 
the  colours  in  mixture  will  be  upon 
the  leaves,  doing  as  well  the  ends  as 
the  front  of  the  book  in  the  like 
manner,  and  afterwards  glazing  the 
colours. 

BOOT  TOPS  {to  clean).  Mix 
in  a phial  one  drachm  of  oxymuriate 
of  potash  with  two  ounces  of  dis- 
tilled water,  and  when  the  salt  is 
dissolved,  add  two  ounces  of  muri- 
atic acid.  Then  shake  together  in 
another  phial,  three  ounces  of  recti- 
fied spirit  of  wine  with  half  an  ounce 
of  the  essential  oil  of  lemon  ; unite 
the  contents  of  the  two  phials,  and 
keep  it  thus  prepared  closely  cork- 
ed for  use.  This  chemical  liquid 
should  be  applied  with  a clean 
sponge,  and  dried  in  a gentle  heat  ; 
after  which  the  boot  tops  may  be 
polished  with  a brush,  so  as  to  ap- 
pear like  new  leather. 

BOOTS  and  SHOES,  to  make 
x.mter-prooj'.  Boots  and  shoes  may 
be  rendered  perfectly  water-proof 
by  the  following  composition  : — take 
three  ounces  of  spermaceti,  and  melt 
it  in  a pipkin  or  other  earthen  vessel 
over  a slow  fire;  add  thereto  of  India 
rubber  two  ounces,  cut  into  slices ; 
these  will  presently  dissolve  ; then 
add  two  ounces  of  hog’s  lard,  eight 
ounces  of  tallow,  four  ounces  of  am- 
ber varnish  ; mix  together,  and  it  will 
be  fit  for  use  immediately.  Cover  the 
boots  or  shoes  twice  or  thrice  with 
this  composition,  witli  a common 
blacking  brush,  and  they  will  acquire 
a beautiful  polish. 

BOWEI-S,  a good  Family  Pill  for 
regulating  the.  Of  compound  colo- 
cynlh,  two  scruples  ; of  calomel,  ten 
grains  ; niix  and  make  into  twelve 


pills.  One,  two,  or  three  is  a 
dose. 

BOWEL  COMPLAINT,  remedy 
for  the.  Of  chalk  mixture,  four 
ounces  ; of  tincture  of  opium,  two 
drachms  ; of  tincture  of  cardamoms, 
three  drachms ; mix,  and  take  a 
table-spoonful  occasionally. 

BOX  EDGINGS  {hoxu  to  cut). 
Box  edgings  should  be  cut  about 
the  beginning  of  April  or  in  the  end 
of  July.  They  should,  however,  be 
cut  once  a year,  and  should  be  kept 
two  inches  in  breadth  at  bottom, 
being  tapered  up  to  a thin  edge  at 
top,  for  nothing  looks  so  ill  as  a 
large  bushy  edging,  especially  to  a 
narrow  walk.  The  use  of  edging 
is  to  separate  the  earth  from  the 
gravel,  and  the  larger  they  are  al- 
lowed to  grow  the  less  effectual 
they  become,  getting  the  more  open 
below,  as  they  advance  in  height. 
They  also  harbour  snails  and  other 
troublesome  vermin. 

BORAGE,  or  BUGLOSS,  {Bo- 
rago  Officinalis.)  Borage  is  a per- 
ennial plant,  and  although  not  in- 
digenous to  this  climate,  is  to  be 
found  in  waste  grounds  and  on  old 
walls.  Bolduc  relates,  that  a decoc- 
tion of  borage  leaves,  evaporated  to 
the  consistence  of  a syrup,  and  set 
by  for  a few  days,  yielded  saline 
crystals,  partly  in  form  of  fine  nee- 
dles, and  partly  cubical  ; that  the 
needled  crystals  were  found  to  be 
perfect  nitre,  and  the  cubical,  sea 
salt. 

Common  observation  also  shows 
that  this  plant,  if  dry,  and  put  upon 
the  fire,  emits  a sort  of  coruscation, 
with  a slight  detonation  in  the  burn- 
ing, which  points  out  the  nitre  it 
contains. 

Borage  is  found  of  service  in 
colds,  and  all  inflammatory  affec- 
tions, as  a diluting  drink.  When 
put  into  a mixture  of  cider,  water, 
and  lemon-juice,  with  some  wine 
added,  it  has  the  emphatic  appella- 
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tioD  of  a cool  tankard,  and  this  is 
irunk  in  the  middle  of  summer  as  a 
most  cooling  refreshing  drink. 

o o ^ , 

Malouin  remarks,  that  the  juice 
of  the  leaves,  which  is  not  green 
like  that  of  most  other  herbs,  but 
of  a brown  colour,  added  to  the  bit- 
ter mixtures  of  the  juices  of  cresses, 
chervil,  &c.  takes  off  their  unplea- 
santness. Dr.  Withering  remarks, 
that  the  young  and  tender  leaves 
are  good  in  sal  lads,  or  as  a pot-herb. 

BORAGE  {to  cultivate.)  The 
seeds  should  be  sown  either  in 
spring  or  autumn,  in  a spot  of 
open  ground,  where  the  plants  are 
designed  to  remain.  When  they 
have  acquired  some  strength,  the 
ground  should  be  hoed  to  destroy 
the  weeds,  and  the  plants  should  be 
thinned,  so  as  to  be  left  at  the  dis- 
tance of  six  or  eight  inches  asunder. 
It  must  be  observed,  that  if  per- 
mitted to  scatter  its  seeds,  the  plants 
will  come  up  in  abundance  without 
further  trouble. 

BORDERS  for  FRILL.S, 
FLOUNCES,  VEILS,  &c.  &c,  &c. 
See  the  various  new  and  elegant  pat- 
terns interspersed  through  this  work, 
with  instructions  how  to  work  them 
attached. 

BOTTLED  BEER  (to  ripen.)— 
The  following  method  is  employed 
in  Paris,  by  some  venders  of  bottled 
beer,  to  render  it  what  they  term 
ripe.  It  is  merely  by  adding  to  each 
bottle  three  or  four  drops  of  yeast 
and  a lump  of  sugar,  of  the  size  of 
a large  nutmeg.  In  the  course  of 
twenty-four  hours,  by  this  addition, 
stale  or  flat  beer  is  rendered  most 
agreeably  brisk.  In  consequence  of 
the  fermentative  process  that  takes 
place  in  it,  a small  deposit  follows, 
and  on  this  account,  the  bottles 
should  be  kept  in  an  erect  position. 
By  these  means,  white  wine  mav  also 
be  rendered  brisk. 

BRAIZE  (/o).  The  meat,  what- 
ever it  may  be,  is  put  into  a stewpan, 
covered  with  lard,  to  which  must  be 
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added  seven  or  eight  onions,  a bun- 
dle of  herbs,  carrots,  celery,  bones 
or  trimmings  of  meat,  fowl,  and  some 
stock.  The  lard  must  be  covered 
with  a paper,  and  the  lid  of  the  pan 
must  be  put  close  down.  Put  it  on 
a slow  fire,  and  let  it  remain  for  two 
or  three  hours,  according  to  the  kind 
of  meat  it  is.  Having  sufficiently 
boiled,  the  meat  must  be  taken  out, 
and  the  gravy  carefully  skimmed, 
and  then  it  must  be  put  on  to  boil 
again  over  a brisk  fire,  until  it  is  of  a 
proper  consistence.  Keep  the  meat 
hot,  and,  if  larded,  put  it  into  the 
oven  for  a few  minutes,  and  pour  the 
jelly  over  it.  This  is  called  glazing, 
and  is  usdd  for  hams,  tongues,  and 
many  made  dishes.  The  colour  of 
the  braize  should  be  of  a clear  yel- 
low brown. 

BRANDY,  to  make.  To  sixty 
gallons  of  clear  rectified  spirit,  put 
one  pound  of  sweet  spirit  of  nitre, 
one  pound  of  cassia  buds  ground, 
one  pound  of  bitter  almond  meal, 
(the  cassia  and  almond  meal  to  be 
mixed  together  before  they  are  put 
into  the  spirits,)  two  ounces  of  sliced 
orris  root,  and  about  thirty  or  foity 
prune  stones  pounded  : agitate  the 
whole  well  together  two  or  three 
times  a day  for  three  days  or  more ; 
let  them  settle ; then  pour  in  one  gal- 
lon of  the  best  wine  vinegar,  and  add 
to  every  four  gallons  one  gallon  of 
foreign  brandy. 

BRANDY  IMPROVED.  Take 
thirty  gallons  of  fine  English  brandy, 
three  ounces  of  tincture  japonica, 
and  nine  ounces  of  sweet  spirit  of 
nitre.  Incorporate  these  with  some 
of  the  spirit,  and  then  put  it  in  to  the 
rest  of  the  liquor  and  stir  it  about. 
This  will  make  thirty  gallons  of 
brandy,  and  if  it  be  a good  clear 
spirit,  it  will  much  resemble  French 
brandy. 

BRANDY,  from  POTATOES. 
Potatoes,  by  distillation,  afford 
brandy  of  the  best  quality,  not  to 
be  distinguished  from  that  obtained 
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from  wine.  One  thousand  pounds 
pressed,  fermented,  and  distilled, 
daily  afford  from  sixty  to  seventy 
quarts  of  good  brandy.  The  residue 
of  the  potatoe  after  the  spirit  is  ex- 
tracted, is  used  as  food  for  cattle. 

BRANDY  CHERRIES.  Weigh 
the  finest  morella  cherries,  having 
first  cut  off  half  the  stalk  ; prick 
them  with  a new  needle,  and  drop 
them  into  a jar  or  wide-mouthed 
bottle.  Pound  three-quarters  the 
weight  of  sugar  or  white  candy ; 
strew  over,  fill  up  with  brandy,  and 
tie  a bladder  over. 

BRANDY  CREAM.  Take  about 
two  dozen  blanched  almonds,  and 
of  pounded  bitter  almonds ; boil 
them  in  a little  milk  ; when  cold, 
add  to  it  the  yolks  of  five  eggs 
beaten  well  in  a little  cream;  sweeten 
and  put  to  it  two  glasses  of  the  best 
brandy,  and  when  well  mixed,  pour 
to  it  a quart  of  thin  cream;  set  it 
over  the  fire,  but  do  not  let  it  boil ; 
stir  one  way  till  it  thickens,  then 
pour  into  cups  or  low  glasses. 

When  cold  it  will  be  ready.  A 
ratifia  drop  may  be  put  in  each  if 
you  choose  it.  If  you  wish  it  to 
keep,  scald  the  cream  previously. 

BRANDY  PEACHES.  Having 
picked  the  fruit  carefully,  wipe  and 
clean  them,  and  have  ready  a quar- 
ter of  the  weight  of  fine  sugar  in  fine 
powder.  Put  the  fruit  into  an  ice-pot 
that  shuts  very  close,  throw  the  sugar 
over  it,  and  then  cover  the  fruit  with 
the  brandy.  Between  the  top  and 
cover  of  the  pot  put  a piece  of  dou- 
ble cap  paper.  Set  the  pot  into  a 
saucepan  of  water  till  the  brandy  be 
as  hot  as  you  can  possibly  bear  to 
put  your  finger  in,  but  it  must  not 
boil.  Put  the  fruit  into  a jar,  and 
pour  the  brandy  on  it.  When  cold, 
put  a bladder  over  and  tie  it  down 
tight. 

BRANDY'^  PUDDING.  Line  a 
mould  with  jar  raisins  stoned,  or 
dried  cherries,  then  with  thin  slices  of 


French  roll,  next  to  which  put  rati- 
fias  or  macaroons  ; then  the  fruit, 
rolls,  and  cakes  in  succession,  until 
the  mould  be  full,  sprinkling  it  at 
times  with  two  glasses  of  brandy. 
Beat  four  eggs,  yolks  and  whites  ; 
put  to  a pint  of  milk  or  cream, 
lightly  sweetened,  half  a nutmeg, 
and  the  rind  of  half  a lemon  finely 
grated.  Let  the  liquid  sink  into  the 
solid  part ; flour  a cloth,  tie  it  tight 
over,  and  boil  one  hour. 

BRAN  WATER  {to  make).  This 
is  very  necessary  in  dyeing,  therefore 
there  should  be  great  circumspection 
in  preparing  it.  To  half  a peck  of 
wheat  bran  put  two  gallons  of  clear 
water,  over  a gentle  fire,  and  half  a 
pound  of  bruised  alum;  then  suffer  it 
to  stand  a week,  after  stirring  it  be- 
fore it  is  used. 

BRASS  ORNAMENTS  IN- 
' LAID  IN  WOOD,  to  polish.  File 
the  brass  very  clean  with  a smooth 
file ; then  take  some  tripoli,  pow- 
dered very  fine,  and  mix  it  with  the 
linseed  oil  ; dip  in  this  a rubber  of 
hat,  with  which  polish  the  work  un- 
til the  desired  effect  be  obtained. 

If  the  w'ork  be  ebony  or  black 
rosewood,  take  some  eldercoal  pow- 
dered very  fine,  and  apply  it  dry 
after  you  have  done  with  the  tripoli ; 
and  it  will  produce  a superior  polish. 

BRAWN,  to  choose.  The  best 
method  of  knowing  whether  brawn 
be  young  or  old,  is  by  the  extraordi- 
nary or  moderate  thickness  of  the 
rind,  and  the  hardness  or  softness  of 
it ; for  the  thick  and  hard  is  old,  but 
the  moderate  and  soft  is  young.  If 
the  rind  and  fat  be  remarkably  ten- 
der, it  is  not  boar  brawn,  but  barrow 
or  sow. 

BRAWN,  mock.  Take  half  a pig’s 
head,  with  the  tongue  and  ear  nicely 
cleaned;  sprinkle  with  a little  pru- 
nella and  common  salt.  Let  it  lie 
four  days,  then  boil  it  till  the  bones 
will  leave  the  meat.  Take  four  ox- 
heels;  let  them  be  hot;  pick  out  all 
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the  bones  and  black  spots  ; spread 
them  on  a clean  cloth  on  a table ; put 
the  heels  over  it;  cut  the  head  in 
pieces,  spreading  it  on  the  heels; 
sprinkle  a little  salt  on  it.  Be  sure 
you  cut  the  tongue,  and  lay  the  slices 
in  the  middle.  Tie  up  the  whole  as 
round  as  you  can,  and  let  it  boil  half 
an  hour,  or  three  quarters;  iflarge, 
do  not  take  it  out  of  the  cloth  till 
the  next  day  : — this  will  keep  it  in 
form. 

BRAWN,  souse  fur.  Boil  a quar- 
ter of  a peck  of  wheat-bran,  a sprig 
of  bay,  and  a sprig  of  rosemary,  in 
two  gallons  of  water,  with  four 
ounces  of  salt  in  it,  for  half  an  hour. 
Strain  it,  and  let  it  get  cold. 

BREAD,  to  make.  The  following 
is  accordintr  to  the  instructions  of 

o ^ 

Mr.  Cobbett : — Suppose  the  quantity 
to  be  a bushel  of  flour.  Pour  the 
flour  into  a trough,  that  people  have 
for  the  purpose:  it  may  be  in  a clean 
smooth  tub  of  any  shape,  if  not  too 
deep,  and  if  suflBciently  large.  Make 
a pretty  deep  hole  in  the  middle  of 
this  heap  of  flour.  Take  a "pint  of 
good  fresh  yeast,  mix  it  and  stir  it 
weU  up  in  a pint  of  soft  water,  milk 
warm.  Pour  this  into  the  hole  in 
the  heap  of  flour.  Then  take  a spoon 
and  work  it  round  the  outside  of  this 
body  of  moisture,  so  as  to  bring 
into  that  body,  by  degrees,  flour 
enough  to  make  it  form  a thin  batter, 
which  must  be  stirred  about  well  for 
a minute  or  two.  Then  take  a hand- 
ful of  flour  and  scatter  it  thinly  over 
the  head  of  this  batter  so  as  to  hide 
it.  Then  cover  the  whole  over  with 
a cloth  to  keep  it  warm;  and  this  co- 
vering, as  well  as  the  situation  of  the 
trough,  as  to  distance  from  the  fire, 
must  depend  on  the  nature  of  the 
place  and  state  of  the  weather,  as  to 
heat  and  cold.  When  you  perceive 
tliat  the  batter  has  risen  enough  to 
make  cracks  in  the  flour  that  you  co- 
vered it  over  with,  you  begin  to  form 
the  w hole  mass  into  dough,  tin  s;  you 
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begin  round  the  hole  containing  the 
batter,  working  the  flour  into  the 
batter,  and  pouring  in,  as  it  is  wanted 
to  make  the  flour  mix  with  the  bat- 
ter, soft  water,  milk-warm,  or  milk, 
as  hereafter  to  be  mentioned.  Be- 
fore you  begin  this,  you  scatter  the 
salt  over  the  heap,  at  the  rate  of  half 
a pound  to  a bushel  of  flour  ; when 
you  have  got  the  whole  sufficiently 
moist,  you  knead  it  well.  This  is  a 
grand  part  of  the  business,  for  unless 
the  dough  be  well  w'orked,  there  will 
be  little  round  lumps  of  flour  in  the 
loaves,  and  besides,  the  original  bat- 
ter which  is  to  give  fermentation  to 
the*whole,  will  not  be  duly  mixed. 
The  dough  must  therefore  be  well 
worked.  The Jists  must  go  heartily 
into  it.  It  must  be  rolled  over, 
pressed  out,  folded  up,  and  pressed 
out  again,  until  it  be  completely 
mixed,  and  formed  into  a stiff  and 
tough  dough. 

Thus,  then,  the  dough  is  made  ; and 
when  it  is  made  it  is  to  be  formed  into 
a lump  in  the  middle  of  the  trough, 
and,  with  a little  dry  flour  thinly 
scattered  over  it,  covered  over  again 
to  be  kept  w^arm  and  to  ferment;  and 
in  this  state,  if  all  be  done  rightly,  it 
will  not  have  to  remain  more  than 
about  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  oven  is  to 
be  heated,  and  this  is  much  more 
than  half  the  art  of  the  operation. 
When  an  oven  is  properly  heated, 
can  be  only  known  by  actual 
observation.  Women  who  under- 
stand the  matter,  know  when  the 
heat  is  right,  the  moment  they  put 
their  faces  within  a yard  of  the  oven 
mouth,  and  once  or  twice  observing 
is  enough  for  any  person  of  common 
capacity.  But  this  much  may  he 
said  in  the  way  of  rule,  that  the  fuel 
(I  am  supposing  a brick  oven)  should 
be  dry  (not  rutten)  wood,  and  not 
mere  brushwood,  but  rather  faggot 
sticks.  If  larger  wood,  it  ought  to 
be  split  up  into  sticks,  not  more  than 
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two  or  two  and  a half  inches  through. 
Brushwood  that  is  strong,  not  green, 
and  not  too  old,  if  it  be  hard  in  its 
nature,  and  has  some  sticks  in  it,  may 
do.  The  woody  parts  of  furze  or 
ling  will  heat  an  oven  very  well. 
But  the  thing  is,  to  have  a lively  and 
yet  somewhat  strong  fire,  so  that  the 
oven  may  be  heated  in  about  fifteen 
minutes,  and  retain  its  heat  suffi- 
ciently long. 

'I'he  oven  should  be  hot  by  the 
time  the  dough,  as  mentioned  before, 
has  remained  in  the  lump  about 
twenty  minutes.  When  both  are 
ready,  take  out  the  fire  and  wipe  the 
oven  out  clean,  and  at  nearly  al)out 
the  same  moment,  take  the  dough  out 
upon  the  lid  of  the  baking  trough,  or 
some  proper  place;  cut  it  up  into 
pieces,  and  make  it  up  into  loaves, 
kneading  it  again  into  these  separate 
parcels,  and  as  you  go  on,  shaking  a 
little  flour  over  your  board,  to  pre- 
vent the  dough  from  adhering  to  it. 
The  loaves  should  be  put  into  the 
oven  as  quickly  as  possible  after  they 
are  formed;  when  in,  the  oven  lid  or 
door  should  be  fastened  up  very 
closely,  and  if  all  be  properly  man- 
aged, loaves  of  about  the  size  of 
quartern  loaves  will  be  sufficiently 
baked  in  about  two  hours.  But 
they  usually  take  down  the  lid,  and 
look  at  the  bread  in  order  to  see 
how  it  is  going  on. 

BREAD,  made  of  Iceland  Moss 
with  four,  or  late  years,  Iceland 
Moss  has  been  used  (either  alone  or 
mixed  with  flour,)  in  the  composition 
of  bread  in  those  districts  where 
flour  does  not  exist  plentifully.  Ihe 
authorities  of  Saxony  published  a 
report  upon  the  subject,  in  which 
VA  e are  informed  that  seven  pounds 
of  lichen  meal,  boiled  with  fourteen 
times  its  quantity  of  water,  and 
baked  in  this  state,  with  fifty-nine 
pounds  and  a half  of  flour,  pro- 
duced one  hundred  and  eleven 
pounds  and  a half  of  good  house-' 


hold  bread.  Without  this  addition 
the  flour  would  not  have  produced 
more  than  seventy-eight  pounds  and 
three  quarters  of  bread. 

To  prepare  this  bread  on  a smaller 
scale,  use  the  following  quantities  : — 
It  is  known,  that  three  pounds  of 
flour  yield  four  pounds  of  house- 
hold bread ; one  pound  of  lichen 
meal,  added  in  the  form  of  paste, 
will  give  an  addition  of  nearly  six 
pounds,  and  tlierefore  is  equivalent, 
in  this  view,  to  about  three  pounds 
and  three  quarters  of  flour,  because 
it  affords  above  three  times  and  a 
half  more  bread. 

Nearly  all  the  Iceland  Moss  col- 
lected in  Germany,  is  sent  to  Eng- 
land, where  it  is  used  in  brewing, 
and  in  the  composition  of  ship  bis- 
cuit. Biscuit  contains  it  as  a consti- 
tuent part,  is  not  attacked  by  worms, 
and  suffers  little  from  the  action  of 
sea  water.  This  lichen,  when  de- 
prived of  its  bitter  principle,  forms 
an  excellent  soup,  and,  when  coagu- 
lated, a good  jelly. 

BREAD,  to  make.  Put  a bushel 
of  good  flour  into  one  end  of  your 
trough,  and  make  a hole  in  the  mid- 
dle ; take  nine  quarts  of  warm  wa- 
ter, by  the  bakers  called  liquor,  and 
mix  it  w'ith  a quart  of  good  yeast, 
put  it  to  the  flour,  and  stir  it  well 
with  your  hands  till  it  be  tough  ; 
let  it  be,  till  it  rises  as  high  as  it  will, 
which  w'ill  be  in  about  an  hour  and 
twenty  minutes  ; watch  it  when  it 
comes  to  its  height,  and  do  not  let  it 
fall  ; then  make  up  your  dough,  with 
eight  quarts  more  of  warm  liquor, 
and  one  pound  of  salt  ; work  it  up 
with  your  hands,  and  cover  it  with  a 
coarse  cloth,  or  sack  ; put  your  fire 
into  the  oven,  and  by  the  time  it  is 
heated,  the  dough  wil]  be  ready  ; 
make  your  loaves  about  five  pounds 
each ; sweep  your  oven  clean  out, 
put  in  your  loaves,  shut  it  close  up, 
and  two  hours  and  a half  will  bake 
them.  In  summer  time  your  liquor 
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must  be  lukewarm  ; in  winter  a lit- 
tle warmer  ; and  in  severe  frosty 
weather,  as  hot  as  you  can  bear  your 
hand  in  it,  but  not  hot  enough  to 
scald  the  yeast,  for  should  that  be 
the  case,  the  whole  batch  will  be 
spoiled  ; a larger  or  smaller  quan- 
tity may  be  made  in  proportion  to 
these  rules. 

BREAD,  ■without  yeast.  Take  a 
lump  of  dough,  about  two  pounds 
of  vour  last  baking,  which  has  been 
raised  by  yeast,  keep  it  by  you  in  a 
wooden  vessel,  and  cover  it  well  with 
flour  ; this  is  your  leaven  ; then,  the 
night  before  you  intend  to  bake,  put 
the  said  leaven  to  a peck  of  flour, 
and  work  them  well  together  with 
warm  water ; let  it  lie  in  a dry 
wooden  vessel,  well  covered  with  a 
linen  cloth  and  a blanket,  and  keep 
it  in  a warm  place;  this  dough,  kept 
warm,  will  rise  again  next  morning, 
and  will  be  sufficient  to  mix  with  two 
or  three  bushels  of  flour,  being 
worked  up  with  warm  water  and  a 
little  salt ; when  it  is  well  worked 
up,  and  thoroughly  mixed  with  all 
the  flour,  let  it  be  well  covered  with 
the  linen  and  blanket,  until  you  find 
it  rise  ; then  knead  it  well,  and  w’ork 
it  up  into  bricks  or  loaves,  making 
the  loaves  broad,  and  not  so  thick 
and  high  as  is  frequently  done,  by 
which  means  the  bread  will  be  better 
baked  ; then  bake  your  bread. 

Always  keep  by  you  two  or  more 
pounds  of  the  dough  of  your  last 
baking,  well  covered  with  flour,  to 
make  leaven  to  serve  from  one  bak- 
ing day  to  the  other.  The  more 
leaven  is  put  to  the  flour,  the  more 
light  and  spongy  the  bread  will 
be ; the  fresher  the  leaven,  the  less 
sour  the  bread  w ill  be. 

BREAD,  FRENCH,  to  wake.— 
Take  three  quarts  of  water,  and  one 
of  milk,  in  winter  scalding  hot,  in 
summer  a little  more  than  milk- 
warm  : season  it  well  with  salt;  then 
take  a pint  and  a half  of  good  yeast 


not  bitter;  lay  it  in  a gallon  of  water 
the  night  before  ; pour  it  off  the  wa- 
ter; stir  in  your  yeast  into  the  milk 
and  water ; then  with  your  hand 
break  in  a little  more  than  a quarter 
of  a pound  of  butter  ; work  it  w'ell 
till  it  is  dissolved  ; then  beat  up  two 
eggs  in  a basin,  and  stir  them  in  ; 
have  about  a peck  and  a-half  of 
flour  ; mix  it  with  your  liquor.  In 
winter,  make  your  dough  pretty  stiff; 
in  summer,  more  slack  ; so  that  you 
may  use  a little  more  or  less  flour, 
according  to  the  stiffness  of  your 
dough  ; mix  it  well,  but  the  less  you 
work  it  the  better;  make  it  into  rolls, 
and  have  a very  quick  oven,  but  not 
to  burn.  When  they  have  lain  about 
a quarter  of  an  hour,  turn  them  on 
the  other  side  ; let  them  lie  about  a 
quarter  of  an  hour ; take  them  out 
and  rasp  them.  Stir  your  liquor 
into  the  flour  as  you  do  for  pie-crust. 
After  your  dough  is  made,  cover  it 
with  a cloth,  and  let  it  lie  to  rise 
while  the  oven  is  heating. 

BREAD,  o/RICE  and  WHEAT. 
To  two  quarts  of  water,  put  a pound 
of  rice,  and  boil  it  fill  it  is  perfectly 
tender;  when  it  is  of  a pioper 
warmth,  mix  it  extremely  well  with 
four  pounds  of  flour,  and  yeast  and 
salt,  as  for  other  bread,  about  four 
large  spoonfuls  of  yeast ; knead  the 
whole  well,  and  set  it  before  the  fire 
to  rise  ; preserve  some  of  the  flour 
to  make  up  the  loaves  ; the  whole 
expense,  including  baking,  will  not 
exceed  three  shillings,  for  which 
eight  pounds  and  a-half  of  exceed- 
ingly  good  bread  will  be  produced. 
If  the  rice  should  require  more  wa- 
ter, it  must  be  added,  as  some  rice 
swells  more  than  other. 

BREAD,  the  Reverend  Mr.  Hag- 
get's  eeonomical.  Only  the  coarse 
flake  bran  should  be  removed  from 
the  flour,  of  which  take  five  pounds, 
and  boil  it  in  four  gallons  and  a half 
of  water  ; so  that,  when  it  is  per- 
fectly smooth,  you  may  have  about 
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four  gallons  clear  of  bran  water  ; 
with  this  knead  sixty  pounds  of  the 
flour,  adding  yeast  and  salt,  in  the 
same  way  and  proportion  as  for 
other  bread  ; when  ready  to  hake, 
divide  it  into  loaves,  and  bake  them 
two  hours  and  a half ; thus  made, 
flour  will  imbibe  three  quarts  more 
of  bran  water  than  of  plain  ; so  that 
it  not  only  produces  a more  nutri- 
tious substantial  food,  but  makes  an 
increase  of  one-fifth  of  the  usual 
quantity  of  bread,  which  is  a saving 
of  one  day’s  consumption  out  of 
six;  and  if  this  were  adopted  through- 
out the  kingdom,  it  w'ould  make  a 
saving  of  ten  millions  sterling  a year, 
when  wheat  was  at  the  price  it  stood 
at  the  scarcity,  reckoning  the  con- 
sumption to  be  tw'o  hundred  thou- 
sand bushels  a day.  The  same  quan- 
tity of  flour,  which,  kneaded  with 
water,  produces  sixty-nine  pounds 
eight  ounces  of  bread,  will,  in  the 
above  way,  make  eighty-three  pounds 
eight  ounces,  and  gain  fourteen 
pounds.  At  the  ordinary  price  of 
flour,  four  millions  woidd  be  saved. 
When  ten  days  old,  if  put  into  the 
oven  for  twenty  minutes,  this  bread 
will  appear  quite  new  again. 

BREAD,  method  of'  discovering 
the  adulteration  of.  Slice  the  crumb 
of  a loaf  very  thin,  afterwards  break 
it,  though  not  very  small,  and  put  it 
with  plenty  of  water  into  a large 
earthen  pan,  or  pipkin  ; place  it  over 
a gentle  fire,  and  keep  it  a long 
time,  moderately  hot  ; pour  out  the 
bread,  which  will  be  reduced  to  a 
pap,  and  the  bones,  ashes,  alum,  or 
w'hatever  adulteration  may  exist,  will 
be  found  at  the  bottom.  This  is  a 
very  simple  process,  and  may  be 
very  safely  tried;  but  when  you 
have  a cucurbite,  the  following  is  a 
more  certain  and  scientific  method  : 
cut  your  bread  as  before  directed, 
and  put  it  into  a glass  cucurbite  with 
a great  deal  of  water;  place  it  in  a 
sand  furnace,  taking  care  not  to  shake 


it ; let  it  stand  twenty-four  hours  in 
a moderate  heat;  in  this  time  the 
bread  will  be  softened,  and  the  in- 
gredients separated  from  it  ; the 
alum  will  be  dissolved  with  water, 
and  may  be  extracted  from  it ; if 
jalap  has  been  used,  it  will  form  a 
coarse  film  at  the  top,  while  the  more 
heavy  ingredients  will  sink  to  the 
bottom. 

BREAD,  Reparation  of  according 
to  the  method  practised  by  the  London 
bakers.  A sack  of  flour  being  sifted 
into  the  kneading  trough,  to  make  it 
lie  loose,  six  pounds  of  salt,  and 
two  pounds  of  alum  are  sepa- 
rately dissolved  in  hot  water  ; and 
the  whole,  in  the  quantity  of  a pail- 
ful, being  cooled  to  about  90®  Fah- 
renheit, is  mixed  with  two  quarts  of 
yeast  ; when  this  mixture  has  been 
well  stirred,  it  is  strained  through  a 
cloth,  or  sieve,  and  is  then  poured 
into  a cavity  made  in  the  flour  ; the 
whole  is  now  mixed  up  into  dough, 
and  a small  quantity  of  flour  sprink- 
led over  it ; it  is  covered  up  with 
cloths,  and  the  trough  lid  is  shut 
down,  the  better  to  retain  the  heat ; 
the  fermentation  now  goes  on,  and 
the  mass  becomes  enlarged  in  bulk  ; 
in  the  course  of  two  or  three  hours, 
another  pailful  of  warm  water  is  well 
mixed  with  the  sponge,  and  it  is 
again  covered  up  for  about  four 
hours  ; at  the  end  of  this  time,  it  is  to 
be  kneaded  for  more  than  an  hour 
with  three  pailfuls  of  warm  water. 
It  is  now  returned  to  the  trough  in 
pieces,  sprinkled  with  dry  flour  ; and 
at  the  end  of  four  hours  more,  it  is 
again  kneaded  for  half  an  hour,  and 
divided  into  the  different  descrip- 
tion of  loaves.  It  is  then  put  into 
the  oven,  the  heat  of  which  is  about 
450®  of  Fahrenheit,  or  that  will 
scorch  flour  without  burning,  where 
it  is  baked  two  and  a half,  or  three 
hours. 

BREAD  CAKE,  common.  Take 
about  the  quantity  of  a quartern 
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loaf  from  the  dough  of  the  last  bak- 
ing, and  knead  it  well  into  two 
ounces  of  butter,  two  of  Lisbon  su- 
gar, and  eight  of  currants.  NVarm 
the  butter  in  a tea-cupful  of  good 
sweet  milk. 

By  adding  an  ounce  of  butter  and 
sugar,  or  an  egg  or  two,  you  make 
the  cake  the  richer ; a tea-cupful  of 
raw  cream  improves  it  much.  Bake 
it  in  a pan,  which  is  better  than  as  a 
loaf,  as  the  outside  is  not  so  hard. 

BREAD  PUDDING.  Pour  boil- 
ing milk  over  grated  bread,  and  co- 
ver it  close;  when  soaked  an  hour 
or  two,  beat  it  fine,  and  mix  with  it 
two  or  three  eggs  ; put  it  into  a ba- 
sin that  will  just  hold  it;  tie  a flour- 
ed cloth  over  it,  and  put  it  into  boil- 
ing water  ; send  it  up  with  melted 
butter. 

BREAD  PUDDING  (rick.)— 
Pour  half  a pint  of  hot  milk  on  half 
a pint  of  crumbs  of  bread;  cover  up 
for  an  hour ; beat  up  four  eggs, 
strain,  and  add  them  to  the  bread, 
with  a tea-spoonful  of  flour,  an 
ounce  of  butter,  two  ounces  of  su- 
gar, half  a pound  of  currants,  an 
ounce  of  almonds  beaten,  orange- 
flower  water,  half  an  ounce  of 
orange,  lemon,  and  citron,  each ; 
butter  a basin  that  will  just  hold  it, 
flour  the  cloth,  tie  tight  over,  and 
boil  one  hour. 

BP.EAt)  AND  BUTTER  PUD- 
DING. Butter  a dish,  and  lay  thin 
slices  of  bread  and  butter  all  over  ; 
strew  between  each  layer  some  cur- 
rants well  picked  and  washed  ; add 
some  citron,  orange,  or  lemon;  if  in- 
tended to  be  rich,  then  take  a pint  of 
milk,  beat  up  four  eggs,  a little  salt, 
and  half  a nutmeg  grated  ; mix  alto- 
gether with  sugar  to  taste,  pour  it 
over,  and  bake  it  half  an  hotir. 

BREAKFAST,  for  coiisumpfite 
patients.  Foil  a dessert  spoonful  of 
ground  colTee  in  about  a pint  of 
milk,  a rpiarter  of  an  hour  ; then 
put  into  it  a shaving  or  two  of  ising- 
lass, and  clear  it ; let  it  boil  a few 


minutes,  and  set  it  on  the  side  of  the 
fire  to  fine,  sweetened  with  sugar. 


BREAST  OF  VEAL,  to  cane. 
This  should  be  first  cut  down  quite 
through,  in  the  first  line  on  the  left, 

4,  3 ; it  should  next  be  cut  across  in 
the  line  1,  3,  from  3 to  the  last  1,  on 
the  left,  quite  through,  dividing  the 
gristles  from  the  rib  bones ; the 
thick  or  gristly  pait  should  be  cut 
into  pieces  as  wanted,  in  the  lines  1, 
2.  A rib  may  be  cut  from  the  rest 
in  the  line  4,  3,  and  with  a part  of 
the  breast,  a slice  of  the  sweetbread 

5,  cut  across  the  middle. 

Breast  of  veal  to  roast,  will  take 
from  an  hour  to  an  hour  and  a half. 

BREAST  OF  VEAL,  to  collar. 
Take  a very  sharp  knife,  and  take 
out  all  the  bones,  but  take  great  cai^, 
you  do  not  cut  the  meat  through,  pick 
all  the  fat  and  meat  off  the  bones  ; 
then  grate  some  nutmeg  all  over  the 
inside  of  the  veal,  a very  little  beaten 
mace,  a little  pepper  and  salt,  a few 
sweet  herbs  shred  small,  some  pars- 
ley, a little  lemon-peel  shred  small, 
a few  crumbs  of  bread,  and  the  bits 
of  fat  picked  off  the  bones  ; roll  it 
up  tight,  stick  one  skewer  in  to  hold 
it  together,  but  do  it  in  that  manner 
that  it  stands  upright  in  the  dish  ; 
tie  a packthread  across  it  to  hold  it 
together,  spit  it,  then  roll  the  cord 
all  round  it,  and  roast  it;  an  hour 
and  a quarter  will  do  it.  When  it 
has  been  about  an  hour  at  the  fire, 
take  off  the  caul,  drudge  it  with 
flour,  baste  it  well  with  fresh  butter, 
and  let  it  be  of  a fine  brown.  For 
sauce,  take  two  i)cnnyworth  of  gravy 
beef,  cut  it  and  hack  it  well,  then 
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Hour  it,  fry  it  a little  brown,  then 
pour  into  your  stew  pan  some  boil- 
ing water,  stir  it  well  together,  then 
fill  your  pan  two  parts  full  of  water, 
put  in  an  onion,  a bundle  of  sweet 
herbs,  a little  crust  of  bread  roasted, 
two  or  three  blades  of  mace,  four 
cloves,  some  whole  pepper,  and  the 
bones  of  the  veal ; cover  it  close  and 
let  it  stew  till  it  is  quite  rich  and 
thick ; then  strain  it,  boil  it  up  again 
with  truffles  and  morells,  a few 
mushrooms,  a spoonful  of  catsup, 
two  or  three  bottoms  of  artichokes ; 
add  a little  salt,  enough  to  season 
the  gravy,  take  the  packthread  off 
the  veal,  and  set  it  upright  in  the 
dish,  cut  the  sweetbread  into  four, 
and  broil  it  of  a fine  brown,  with  a 
few  force  meat-balls  fried  ; lay  these 
round  the  dish,  and  pour  in  the 
sauce  ; garnish  the  dish  with  lemon. 

BREAST  OF  VEAL,  in  its  own 
sauce.  Put  a whole  breast  of  veal 
into  a stewpan  of  its  own  length, 
with  a little  broth,  a good  glass  of 
white  wine,  a faggot  of  sweet  herbs, 
a few  mushrooms,  coriander  seeds 
tied  in  a bag,  sliced  onions  and  roots, 
pepper  and  salt ; sift  and  skim  the 
sauce,  and  serve  it  upon  the  meat. 

BREAST  OF  VEAL,  masked. 
Make  a good  forced  meat  with  fillets 
of  veal,  beef  suet,  bread,  milk,  chi- 
bol  and  mushrooms,  all  finely  chop- 
ped, with  four  yolks  of  eggs.  The 
breast  first  braized,  make  a circle 
round  it  with  the  forced  meat,  and 
put  into  the  middle  a good  ragout 
short  sauce ; cover  it  over  with 
the  forced  meat,  bathe  it  with  yolks 
of  eggs,  sprinkle  it  with  bread 
crumbs,  and  bake  it  in  the  oven. 
When  done  of  a fine  colour,  wipe 
the  fat  out  of  the  dish,  and  serve  a 
good  sauce  upon  it. 

Observe  to  trim  either  breasts  or 
necks  properly,  when  it  is  necessary 
to  dress  them  whole ; this  will  be 
determined  by  the  sizes  of  the 
dishes. 

BREAST  OF  VEAL,  a.  rUa- 


iienne.  Scald  it  as  usual,  then  boil 
it  over  a stewing  fire,  with  a pint  of 
white  wine,  a good  spoonful  of  oil, 
as  much  broth,  two  slices  of  lemon, 
pepper,  salt,  a faggot  of  sweet  herbs, 
two  cloves,  one  of  garlick,  and  a lit- 
tle basil;  when  done,  wipe  the  fat 
clean  off,  take  the  skin  off  the  gris- 
tles, and  serve  with  Italian  sauce. 
(See  Italian  sauce.) 

BREAST  OF  VEAL, /ned.  It 
is  prepared  the  same  way  as  the 
gristles,  leaving  the  upper  skin. 
When  it  is  fried  with  bread  crumbs, 
and  served  with  parsley,  it  is  com- 
monly called  au  Basilic;  but  you 
may  equally  boil  it,  and  serve  it  with 
a relishing  sauce. 

BREAST  OF  VEAL,  marinated. 
Cut  the  breast  of  veal  in  pieces,  boil 
it  in  broth  till  three  parts  done  ; then 
marinate  it  about  an  hour,  with  two 
spoonfuls  of  vinegar,  a little  of  its 
own  broth,  pepper  and  salt,  two 
cloves  of  garlick,  four  of  spices, 
sliced  onions,  thyme,  and  bay  leaves; 
drain  it,  and  fry  it  of  a good  colour, 
with  parsley. 

BREAST  OF  VEAL,  in  hotch- 
potch. Take  a breast  of  veal,  cut 
the  brisket  into  little  pieces,  and 
every  bone  asunder ; then  flour  it, 
and  put  half  a pound  of  good  but- 
ter into  a s ewpan  ; when  it  is  hot, 
throw  in  the  veal,  fry  it  all  over  of  a 
fine  light  brown,  and  then  have  ready 
a tea-kettle  of  water,  boiling;  pour 
it  in  the  stewpan,  fill  it  up,  and  stir  it 
round  ; throw  in  a pint  of  green 
pease,  a fine  lettuce  (whole)  clean 
washed,  two  or  three  blades  of 
mace,  a little  whole  pepper,  a small 
bundle  of  sweet  herbs,  an  onion 
stuck  with  cloves,  and  a little  salt  ; 
cover  it  close,  and  let  it  slew  an 
hour.  If  you  want  a rich  dish,  fill 
the  inside  of  the  lettuce  with  force- 
meat, and  tie  the  top  close  with  a 
thread;  stir  it  till  there  is  butju':t 
enough  for  sauce  ; set  the  lettuce  in 
the  middle  and  the  veal  round,  and 
pour  the  sauce  all  over  it. 


A TUr  J/iifJiiiir  ririi(v  /i)/- ivilli  iJir  (ot’t'r  iiii.riil . 

B Jlon’tihlr  I'h'f  Ji/iiri- . 

('  (j'/i/iih'iiii/  /ioih'r/o  III' /i/iiivil  t>n  B,  ifilli  //.%•  i\>rrr  D . 

K prt^/'nniii’il  ty! iiiili'r  h)  hr  ii  il/iiti  ('. 

I’’  (’rn/rr  tor  ilillo. 

('oo/rr.f,  our  to  ]>orh  in  Hon  /hr  o/hrr. 
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BREAST  OF  VEAL,  stuftd. 
Stuff  a breast  of  veal  with  good 
force-meat,  between  the  skin  and 
gristle  ; fasten  it  well,  that  tiie  stuf- 
fing cannot  come  out;  boil  it  in  a 
broth  with  a glass  of  white  wine, 
a faggot  of  sweet  herbs,  pepper  and 
salt.  Wli.n  done,  wipe  it,  and  serve 
upon  it  a good  ragout,  made  of 
sweetbreads,  nnishrooms,  potatoes, 
cockscombs,  truffles,  or  any  other 
ragout. 

BREAST  OF  VEAL,  in  cawl. 
Voitrine  de  vtau  en  Ciepine.  Braize 
it  till  about  half  done,  then  cut  the 
.'^^kin  off  the  gristly  part,  make  small 
incisions  with  a knife,  wherein  to  stick 
some  sliced  truffles,  or  mushrooms, 
or  both,  with  pickled  gherkins,  and 
roots  of  other  colours  ready  boiled  ; 
intermix  all  properly,  throw  a little 
salt  over,  and  wrap  it  up  in  cawl 
and  paper;  finish  it  by  roasting,  then 
strip  it,  and  serve  with  what  sauce 
or  ragout  you  think  proper. 

BRENTFORD  ROLLS.  Mix 
with  two  pounds  of  flour  a little 
salt,  two  ounces  of  sifted  sugar, 
four  ounces  of  butter,  and  two  eggs 
broken,  with  two  spoonfuls  of  yeast, 
and  about  a pint  of  milk  ; knead 
the  dough  well,  and  set  it  to  rise  be- 
fore the  fire.  Make  twelve  rolls, 
butter  tin  plates,  and  set  them  be- 
fore the  fire  to  rise  till  they  become 
of  a proper  size  ; then  bake  half  an 
hour. 

BREWING,  with  Needham’s  fa- 
mily machine.  (See  Plate.)  A, 
moveable  fire-place.  B,  cylindri- 
cal boiler  to  be  placed  on  A — C, 
cover  for  B.  D,  extracting  perfo 
rated  cylinder  to  be  placed  within 
B,  E,  centre  cylinder.  F,  coolers, 
one  to  be  placed  within  the  other. 
G,  whole  of  the  apparatus  with  the 
cover  raised. 

This  is  a convenient  apparatus 
made  of  iron  plates,  tinned  within 
for  brewing  malt  liquors  in  the  small 
way.  It  consists  of  three  concen- 


tric hollow  cylinders,  as  shown  in 
the  plate,  and  a moveable  fire-place 
forming  the  lower  part  of  the  ma- 
chine. The  outer  cylinder  serves  as 
a boiler;  within  it  is  placed  the  se- 
cond cylindrical  vessel,  the  side  and 
bottom  of  which  are  perforated  with 
small  holes.  This  vessel  is  destined 
to  contain  the  grist;  hence  it  is  called 
the  extracting  cylinder  ; the  third 
perforating  cylinder,  which  serves  to 
convey  the  water  upon  the  grist,  is 
fixed  in  the  centre  of  the  extracting 
cylinder. 

The  following  directions  are  given 
by  Mr.  Needham,  the  inventor  of 
the  apparatus,  who  advises  to  use 
one  bushel  of  malt,  and  from  three 
quarters  to  one  pound  of  hops,  for 
brewing  nine  gallons  of  ale,  and  a 
like  quantity  of  table  beer,  by  means 
of  the  machine,  in  the  following 
manner  : — 

Put  into  the  apparatus  as  much 
cold  water  as  will  cover  the  perfo- 
rated bottom  of  the  extracting  cy- 
linder, and  light  the  fire  in  the  fire- 
place ; then  put  as  much  grist  into 
the  perforating  extracting  cylinder 
as  will  three  parts  fill  it,  taking  care 
that  none  of  it  falls  into  the  central 
cylinder,  which' should  be  covered, 
but  only  while  putting  the  malt  in, 
and  also  during  the  operation  of 
mashing  the  malt ; nor  between  the 
extracting  cylinder,  and  the  outer 
vessel  or  boiler.  Having  done  this, 
pour  through  the  central  perforated 
cylinder  of  the  apparatus,  so  much 
more  cold  water  as  will  cover  the 
malt ; and  in  an  hour  after  the  fire 
has  been  lighted,  stir  the  malt  tho- 
roughly with  a mashing  stick,  for 
about  ten  minutes,  that  every  parti- 
cle of  it  may  be  divided  and  incor- 
porated with  the  w’ater. 

Let  the  heat  now  be  gradually 
increased  to  175°;  stir  the  malt  again, 
and  when  the  mixture  has  reached 
the  temperature  of  180°,  damp  the 
fire  with  wet  ashes,  to  prevent  the 
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mash  from  becoming  hotter.  Having 
suffered  it  to  stand  about  two  hours 
and  a half,  draw  off  the  wort  very 
gently,  that  it  may  run  fine;  transfer 
the  wort  into  one  of  the  coolers, 
(a  series  of  sheet-iron  bound  coolers, 
and  packed  one  within  the  other, 
are  furnished  with  the  apparatus,) 
and  put  the  hops,  previously  rubbed 
with  the  hands  to  break  the  Iumj5s, 
on  the  surface  of  the  wort,  to  keep 
it  hot,  till  it  is  turned  back  into  the 
machine  for  being  boiled. 

1 laving  drawn  off  the  first,  or  ale 
wort,  put  into  the  machine,  through 
the  central  cylinder,  as  much  more 
cold  water  as  may  be  deemed  proper  ; 
heat  it  to  170®  quickly  ; draw  it  off 
about  an  hour  after,  and  add  it  to 
the  last  obtained  wort.  Then  take 
the  grains  out  of  the  cylinder  with 
a hand  shovel,  and  remove  the  per- 
forated cylinder  out  of  the  outer  cy- 
lindrical case,  or  boiler,  and  having 
cleaned  out  the  boiler  with  a broom 
and  water,  put  the  perforated  cylin- 
der again  in  its  place,  into  the  ma- 
chine. 

Now  put  the  first  wort  obtained, 
or  ale- wort,  with  all  the  hops  to  be 
•mployed  into  the  outer  cylinder, 
taking  care  that  the  cover  of  the 
central  vessel  be  off;  cause  the  wort 
to  boil  quickly,  and  keep  it  boiling 
an  hour  ; then  damp  the  fire  ; draw 
off  the  wort  into  one  or  more  coolers, 
which  should  be  placed  in  the  open 
air,  that  the  wort  may  cool  quickly. 

Having  drawn  off  the  ale  wort, 
return  the  second,  or  table  beer 
wort,  together  with  the  wort  obtained 
in  the  third  mashing,  into  the  ma- 
diine  containing  the  hops  left  from 
the  ale  wort ; cause  the  mixture  to 
boil,  and  keep  it  boiling  an  hour  ; 
then  put  out  the  fire,  draw  off  the 
wort,  and  put  it  into  a cooler. 
When  the  temperature  of  the  wort 
has  been  cooled  down  to  70®,  add  a 
gill  of  thick  yeast  to  every  nine  gal- 
lons of  tlie  wort  in  the  coolers,  fiist 


mixing  the  yeast  with  a little  of  the 
wort,  that  it  may  more  easily  com- 
bine with  the  boiled  wort.  When 
the  ale  wort  is  cooled  to  60®,  draw 
it  off  from  the  coolers  with  the 
yeast,  and  put  it  into  the  machine 
boiler,  which,  having  been  previously 
cleared  from  the  hops,  and  the  per- 
forated cylinder  having  been  re- 
moved, suffer  it  to  ferment  until  the 
head  of  the  yeast  has  assumed  the 
appearance  of  a thick  brown  crust, 
about  an  inch  or  two  deep,  which 
usually  takes  place  in  two  or  three 
days. 

If  the  temperature  of  the  air  be 
below  55®,  it  is  better  to  place  the 
fermenting  wort  in  a situation  not 
exposed  to  the  cold  draught  of  air ; 
the  cellar  in  which  the  beer  is  to  be 
kept,  may  most  likely  be  a proper 
place  on  such  an  occasion.  When  the 
head  of  yeast  has  the  before-men- 
tioned appearance,  draw  off  the  beer 
free  from  the  yeast  and  sediment  at 
the  bottom,  into  a dean  cask,  of  such 
a capacity,  as  will  just  hold  it,  and 
when  the  fermentation  has  com- 
pletely ceased,  put  in  a handful  of 
hops,  bung  down  the  cask  tight,  and 
place  it  in  a cool  cellar.  This  ale 
will  be  fit  for  use  in  three  or  four 
weeks. 

The  second,  or  table  wort,  should 
be  transferred  from  the  coolers,  to- 
gether with  the  yeast,  and  sediment 
into  a cask,  open  at  the  top,  and  suf- 
fered to  ferment. 

To  brew  table  ale,  mix  the  first 
and  second  worts  together,  suffer  it 
to  ferment,  and  proceed  in  the  same 
manner  as  before  directed.  If  the 
beer  be'  for  present  use,  take  three 
quarters  of  a pound  of  hops  to 
each  bushel  of  brown  malt;  but  if 
intended  for  store  beer,  take  one 
pound  of  hops  to  each  bushel  of 
malt,  and  proceed  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  before  described  for  brewing 
ale  with  table  beer.  1 he  first  wort, 
if  fermented  separately,  will  be  stout 
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porter,  and  fit  for  use  in  three  or 
four  weeks,  the  second  wort  will  be 
table  beer,  and  fit  for  use  as  soon 
as  it  is  fine,  which  will  be  in  about 
one  week.  If  tlie  first  and  second 
worts  be  mixed  as  for  table  beer,  the 
ale  will  become  common  porter. 

If  the  table  beer  be  for  immediate 
use,  take  half  a pound  of  hops  to 
each  bushel  of  pale  malt.  It  the  beer 
be  intended  to  be  kept  two  or  three 
months,  one  pound  of  hops  to  a 
bushel  of  malt  ought  to  be  employed. 
The  process  of  brewing  should  be 
the  same  as  described  for  brewing 
porter  and  table  beer,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  a tliird  wort. 

All  beer  should  be  stored  in  cool 
cellars  or  vaults,  and  kept  as  much 
as  possible  from  the  common  atmo- 
sphere ; and  in  drawing  beer  from  a 
cask,  if  necessary  to  raise  the  vent 
peg,  it  should  be  carefully  tightened 
as  soon  as  the  beer  is  drawn. 

When  beer  is  intended  to  be  kept 
many  months,  the  bungs  of  the 
casks,  and  if  bell  casks  are  used,  the 
whole  of  the  head  should  be  covered 
with  sand  or  clay,  which  should  be 
kept  moist. 

To  preserve  (he  machine.  When 
the  brewing  is  over,  wash  the  ma- 
chine and  coolers  with  cold  or  hot 
water,  then  dry  them,  and  put  them 
away  in  a dry  place  : also  clear  the 
smoke  pipe  of  the  soot,  which  will 
insure  the  fire  drawing  lively  the 
next  brewing,  when  the  machine 
should  be  washed  with  boiling  wa- 
ter. 

To  keep  casks  sweet.  It  is  recom- 
mended, when  a cask  of  beer  is 
drawn  off,  to  take  out  the  head,  and 
scrub  out  the  cask,  then  thoroughly 
dry  and  put  it  away  in  a dry  place, 
with  the  head  out. 

If  it  should  be  inconvenient  to 
take  out  the  head,  and  the  ca'^k  is 
wanted  to  be  filled  again  quickly, 
»t  may  be  washed  quite  clean 
aith  warm  water,  and  afterwards 


with  lime  water  ; or  the  grounds 
being  left  in  the  cask,  and  every 
vent  stopped,  (bung,  tap,  and  vent- 
holes,) it  may  be  kept  in  that  s.tate 
for  a short  time. 

- Casks  of  a bell  shape  are  prefera- 
ble for  private  brewing,  and  the  pa- 
tentees make  them  upon  a principle, 
by  which  the  inside  can  be  scrubbed 
out  clean  without  removing  the  head, 
and  at  the  same  price  as  common 
casks  of  that  shape. 

BREWING.  The  knowledge  and 
practice  of  this  art  are  a great  sav- 
ing to  private  families,  inasmuch  as 
half  the  expense  may  be  saved  by 
brewing  at  home,  independently  of 
the  gratification  of  having  a whole- 
some and  nutritious  beverage,  in  the 
room  of  those  deleterious  mixtures 
which  are  so  shamefully  and  illegally 
retailed  to  the  public  under  the  de- 
nominations of  porter,  ale,  and  beer. 

If  it  be  objected  that  many  are 
ignorant  of  the  art  of  brewing,  some 
instructions  become  therefore  a mat- 
ter of  the  utmost  importance  and 
necessity,  and  if  they  be  followed, 
every  person  will  be  convinced  of 
the  possibility  and  propriety  of  pro- 
viding a beverage  for  his  family,  by 
a cheaper  and  more  pleasing  method 
than  that  of  resorting  to  public 
houses  for  every  pint  which  may 
be  required. 

Every  person  intending  to  brew 
for  himself,  must  be  careful  to  see 
the  malt  measured  and  ground,  and 
not  trust  to  the  corn-chandlers,  who 
frequently  impose,  both  in  quality 
and  quantity,  on  those  who  are  so 
incautious  as  not  to  see  those  things 
done  in  their  own  presence. 

The  tubs  and  vessels  must  bo 
carefully  inspected,  and  free  from 
dirt,  as  the  least  taint  or  defect  of 
that  nature  may  distaste  a whole 
brewing. 

Eight  bushels  *of  malt  are  ns 
much  as  the  majority  of  families 
will  require  at  one  time,  and  it.  is  on 
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this  scale  that  the  brewing  utensils 
should  be  formed.  The  copper 
should  contain  for  this  quantity  of 
malt,  at  least  seventy  gallons,  with  a 
proper  cock,  and  be  built  on  an  arch, 
sufficiently  elevated  to  allow  of  a 
fall  from  the  mash  tub  to  the  under- 
back.  By  this  method  the  time  and 
labour  of  boiling  out  of  one  vessel 
'nto  another,  are  avoided,  and  the 
proper  temperature  of  the  water  is 
maintained ; supposing  the  copper 
to  be  erected  upon  tins  plan,  a small 
stage  to  stand  upon  must  be  built, 
with  a ladder  to  ascend  to  it.  The 
mash  tun  for  eight  bushels  will  then 
stand  on  a proper  support,  and  a fall 
will  be  acquired  from  the  top  of  the 
copper,  beneath  which  the  under- 
back  will  be  placed.  It  will  be  re- 
quisite to  have  a small  copper  pump 
by  the  side  of  the  copper  stage,  to 
pump  off  the  wort  from  the  under- 
back  to  the  copper  for  the  pur- 
pose of  undergoing  the  process 
of  boiling.  The  next  utensils  to  be 
considered,  are  the  cooling  backs, 
two  of  which  are  necessary  ; for,  after 
the  w'ort  has  passed  through  the  hop 
back  or  strainer,  by  letting  the 
whole  of  the  wort  into  one  back,  it 
can,  according  to  the  judgment  and 
pleasure  of  the  brewer,  be  by  de- 
grees let  into  the  other,  by  which 
the  cooling  will  be  quickened,  which 
is  of  great  advantage  in  this  particu- 
lar stage  of  the  operation.  A work- 
ing tun,  must,  in  the  next  place,  be 
provided,  which,  for  the  above  quan- 
tity, should  contain  one  hundred  and 
twenty  gallons,  and  these  dimensions 
are  requisite,  in  order  to  give  room 
for  the  process  of  fermentation,  when 
the  yeast  is  mixed  with  it.  1 his  tun 
should  be  provided  with  a cover,  as 
close  fermentation  in  this  small  quan- 
tity, W'ill  be  found  the  most  benefi- 
cial. A small  jigging  pump  will 
also  be  requisite  to  pump  it  into  the 
casks  for  cleansing,  as  baling  with  a 
scoop  or  ladle  occupies  a long  time, 
and  the  wort  loses  a portion  of  if  s heat. 


It  ought  to  be  strongly  impressed 
upon  the  minds  of  every  family, 
which  intends  to  brew  for  its  own 
consumption,  that  it  will  be  found 
to  be  a matter  of  the  greatest  con- 
sequence and  convenience,  to  pro- 
vide themselves  at  the  first  with 
every  necessary  apparatus,  than,  from 
a want  of  them,  to  have  the  brewinsr 
slopping  about,  and  a risk  incurred 
of  having  it  entirely  spoiled,  inde- 
pendently of  which,  it  will  be  a great 
saving  of  labour,  which  is  consider- 
ably greater  in  brewing  two  bushels 
without  proper  utensils,  than  brew- 
ing fifty  quarters  in  a well  regulated 
and  appointed  brewery..  There  are 
many  little  articles  still  requisite, 
such  as  mashing  oars,  shutes,  false 
bottoms  for  mash  tun  and  hop  back, 
stands  for  beer,  &c.  ; but  these  are 
so  well  known  as  the  indispensables 
of  a brewhoiise,  that  any  detail  of 
them  would  be  superfluous. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  fit- 
ting up  of  such  a brewery  is  attend- 
ed with  considerable  expence,  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  should  be  taken 
into  consideration,  that  the  saving 
obtained  in  brewing  their  own  beer, 
will,  in  a little  time,  amply  balance 
the  first  outfit,  and  it  is  not  a vague 
calculation,  that  in  three  years  a well 
regulated  brewery  has  defrayed  the 
expence  of  its  erection.  By  those 
families,  however,  whose  means  are 
loo  circumscribed  to  admit  of  the 
erection  of  a brewhouse  on  so  ex- 
tensive a scale,  the  following  more 
contracted  method  may  be  adopted. 

A mash  tun  for  two  bushels,  may 
be  formed  in  a clean  tub : and  the 
underback  may  be  formed  of  the 
same.  The  most  eligible  mode  of 
providing  coolers,  is  by  employing  a 
cooper  to  saw  up  a cask,  and  if  the 
top  and  bottom  be  not  large  enough, 
let  him  put  fresh  bottoms  to  the  two 
pieces;  this  is  supposing  the  cask  to 
be  sawed  in  four.  These  will  an- 
swer the  purpose  admirably,  and  a 
broad  cask  saw'ed  in  two  will  answer 
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every  purpose  of  working  tuns,  for 
two  tuns  are  actually  retpiisite  in  all 
cases  in  which  it  is  intended  to  make 
a stronger  and  a weaker  kind  of  beer 
from  the  same  brewery. 

Having  given  this  minute  descrip- 
tion of  the  apparatus,  the  next  thing 
to  be  impressed  upon  the  mind  of  all 
those  in  whose  family  brewing  forms 
a part  of  their  domestic  economy,  is 
extreme  cleanliness.  Before  the  brew- 
ing is  begun,  particular  care  must 
be  taken,  that  every  thing  of  a greasy 
nature  be  boiled  and  washed  away, 
and  after  every  brewing,  let  the  cop- 
per be  well  cleansed,  and  have  fresh 
clean  water  run  into  it  from  time  to 
time  ; this  will  keep  the  copper  in  a 
constant  state  of  sweetness ; clean 
every  vessel  with  a birch  broom, 
after  which  put  some  unslacked  lime 
into  each,  and  pour  water  upon 
them.  The  lime  will  keep  them 
sweet,  and  the  water  will  prevent 
them  leaking ; the  latter,  however, 
must  not  be  suffered  to  remain  long 
in  the  vessels,  but  must  be  frequently 
renewed,  otherwise  a putridity  will 
be  communicated  to  the  vessels, 
which  it  will  be  very  difficult  to 
eradicate,  and  will  infallibly  destroy 
the  flavor  of  the  liquor.  Pay  par- 
ticular attention  to  the  smaller  uten- 
sils; scrub  them  out  well  ; put  into 
th?tn  some  water  and  lime,  and  stow 
them  away,  renewing  the  water  as 
with  the  larger  vessels. 

In  all  breweries,  whether  of  an  ex- 
tensive or  limited  range,  two  ther- 
mometers are  nece.ssary  ; the  one  for 
the  copper  and  wort  backs  ; the 
other  for  the  working  tuns.  A pro- 
per temperature  of  the  water,  is  of 
the  most  essential  importance  with 
the  process  of  brewing;  and  the  cri- 
teria which  are  generally  adopted 
to  ascertain  its  height,  are  in  them- 
selves so  fallacious  and  unsatisfac- 
tory, that  no  wonder  need  be  excited 
at  the  failure  which  often  accompa- 
liirs  the  unskilful  and  prejudiced 
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brewer,  in  his  attempts  to  produce  a 
genuine  liquor.  Some  persons  are 
taught  to  ascertain  the  temperature 
by  dipping  in  their  hands,  not  con- 
ceiving that  the  atmosphere  has  a 
direct  influence  upon  the  suscepti- 
bility of  the  human  frame  to  endure 
heat  or  cold,  independently  of  the 
difference  of  the  human  constitution, 
acted  upon  by  long  habit  and  cus- 
tom, by  a constant  exposure  to  heat. 
The  only  just  criterion  is  the  ther- 
mometer, and  it  is  a positive  indis- 
pensable for  a brewery. 

Having  now  pointed  out  all  that 
is  requisite  in  regard  to  the  appara- 
tus, we  will  now  proceed  to  the  de- 
scription of  the  process. 

The  malt  and  hops  should  be  of 
the  very  first  quality,  and  will  in  the 
end  found  to  be  the  cheapest  for 
private  brewing.  The  malt  that  has 
some  colour  in  it  is  to  be  preferred, 
not  only  on  account  of  the  amber- 
like tinge  which  is  given  to  the  beer, 
but  also  because  the  liquor  is  less 
liable  to  turn  acid.  The  hops  should 
be  the  best  Kent. 

A brewing  of  family  beer  of  three 
barrels,  or  one  hundred  and  eight  gal- 
lons,  from  eight  bushels  of  malt. — 
Having  the  malt  in  the-mash  tun, 
with  seventy  gallons  of  water  in  the 
copper,  dip  the  thermometer  into  it, 
and  when  the  heat  is  at  166°,  let 
the  water  on  upon  the  malt,  and  as 
soon  as  it  has  all  run  out,  fill  the  cop- 
per again.  Mash  and  turn  over 
the  malt  well  for  an  hour,  taking 
care  that  every  part  is  broken  ; no 
lumps  must  be  left,  and  having  well 
performed  this  part  of  the  process, 
cover  the  mash  tun  ; if  there  be  no 
regular  cover  to  it,  lay  the  oars 
across,  and  cover  it  well  with  the 
malt  sacks;  let  it  stand  one  hour, 
then  let  it  run  into  the  under-back, 
and  by  the  time  it  is  all  run  off,  the 
water  in  the  copper  will  be  again 
hot ; lay  a- piece  of  flat  l)oanl  on  the 
niiiit,  and  let  llu,’ water  from  the  cop- 
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per  fall  on  the  board,  at  a heat  of 
176°.  The  malt  may  be  again  mash- 
ed for  about  ten  minutes,  but  this  is 
not  an  object  of  any  particular  im- 
portance ; let  it  stand  for  an  hour, 
covered  down  as  before. 

The  copper  being  thus  emptied  of 
the  second  mash,  the  first  wort  must 
be  pumped  into  ft,  adding  seven, 
eight,  nine  or  ten  pounds  of  hops, 
according  to  the  time  the  beer  is 
intended  to  be  kept ; keep  up  a good 
fire,  and  let  it  boil  as  fast  as  possible, 
and  when  it  comes  to  the  boil,  mark 
the  time  by  your  watch,  and  let  it 
boil  well  for  an  hour.  Then  let  it 
run  through  the  hop-back  or  strainer 
into  the  cooler,  taking  a jut,  and 
stirring  the  copper  well  all  the  time 
the  wort  is  running  out,  in  order 
that  the  hops  may  go  out  with  it. 
Care  must  now  be  taken  to  damp 
the  fire,  to  prevent  any  injury -being 
occasioned  to  the  bottom  of  the 
copper ; the  w’hole  being  run  out, 
fill  the  copper  again,  with  seventy- 
two  gallons  as  before,  and  get  it  hot 
as  fast  as  possible;  also  let  the  se- 
cond wort  into  the  under-back,  as 
soon  as  the  third  water  in  the  cop- 
per is  at  140°  of  heat,  and  the  second 
wort  drained  out  of  the  mash  tun. 

Turn  the  water  from  the  copper 
on  the  malt  for  the  third  time,  letting 
it  fall  on  the  piece  of  wood  as  before  ; 
there  is  no  occasion  to  mash  it,  as  it 
will  of  itself  wash  down  all  the  glu- 
ten of  the  malt. 

The  second  mashing  being  now 
in  the  copper,  bring  it  to  a boil  as 
soon  as  possible  ; mark  the  time  of 
its  coming  to  the  boil,  and  keep  it  in 
that  state  for  an  hour  and  a-half,  by 
which  time,  the  first  wort  will  be 
cool  enough,  having  been  exposed 
to  the  air  in  the  coolers,  during  the 
ime  that  the  process  already  men- 
tioned has  been  going  on;  try  the 
temperature  of  it  by  the  thermome- 
ter, and  when  it  is  down  to  64  or  65° 
pour  it  into  the  working  tun,  adding 


a pint  and  a-half  of  good  strong 
yeast,  stirring  it  well  up,  and  then 
cover  it  down  close. 

Perform  the  same  process  with  the 
second  boiling,  and  let  the  third 
mash  boil  for  two  hours,  remember- 
ing to  put  in  the  hops  to  each  boil- 
ing. When  these  two  boilings  are 
put  into  the  working  tun,  add 
another  pint  and  a-half  of  yeast; 
stir  it  well  together.  In  two  days 
the  heat  will  have  increased  to  74° 
or  more,  in  the  tun.  This  is  the 
proper  criteiion  by  which  to  judge 
of  the  exact  time  for  putting  the 
liquor  into  the  casks  ; and  when  it  is 
at  the  above-mentioned  heat,  throw 
in  a handful  of  salt,  and  another  of 
flour  ; the  whole  must  be  again  well 
stirred,  and  then  put  it  into  the 
casks.  In  this  state  the  fermenta- 
tion will  proceed  rapidly,  and  the 
yeast  will  be  thrown  out.  Take 
particular  care  to  keep  the  casks 
w'ell  filled  up  with  the  beer  that  runs 
over  into  the  stands,  and  when  it  has 
done  fermenting,  put  a handful  of 
hops  into  each  cask,  and  bung  them 
down  tight,  placing  the  casks  in  a 
cool  cellar. 

Whilst  the  wort  is  in  full  boiling, 
throw  in  half  a pound  of  Spanish 
liquorice,  and  one  ounce  of  bruised 
coriander  seed. 

In  brewing  smaller  quantities,  the 
process  is  the  same,  remembering 
the  working  tun  must  be  set  two  or 
three  degrees  warmer,  having  a less 
quantity  for  fermentation.  If  stronger 
beer  is  required,  of  course  less  water 
must  be  used. 

If  it  be  intended  to  brew  two 
sorts,  work  the  first  wort  or  boiling 
by  itself,  and  mix  the  two  last  for 
table  beer  ; do  not  use  liquorice  for 
ale,  but  for  plain  family  drink. 

The  foregoing  scale  being  adapted 
to  large  families,  we  will  now  give 
the  plan  recommended  by  Mr.  Cob- 
bett  in  his  Cottage  Economy,  as  ap- 
plicable to  the  family  of  the  trades- 
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man  and  the  cottager.  The  utensils 
are  supposed  to  be  the  same,  but  of 
smaller  dimensions ; the  mashing  tub 
containing  sixty  gallons,  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  bottom  of  which  there  is 
a hole  about  two  inches  over,  to 
draw  the  wort  off  through.  Into 
this  hole  goes  a stick  a foot  or  two 
longer  than  the  tub  is  high.  This 
stick  is  to  be  about  two  inches 
through,  and  tapered  for  about  eight 
inches  upwards,  at  the  end  that  goes 
into  the  hole,  which  at  last  it  fills  up 
closely  as  a cork.  Upon  the  hole,  be- 
fore any  thing  elsebe  put  into  the  tub, 
you  lay  a little  bundle  of  fine  birch, 
(heath  or  straw  may  do)  about  half 
the  bulk  of  a birch-broom,  and  well 
tied  at  both  ends.  This  being  laid 
over  the  hole,  to  keep  back  the 
grains  as  the  wort  goes  out,  you  put 
the  tapered  end  of  the  stick  dow'n 
through  into  the  hole,  and  thus  cork 
the  hole  up.  You  must  then  have 
something  of  weight  sufficient  to 
keep  the  birch  steady  at  the  bottom 
of  the  tub,  with  a hole  through  it  to 
slip  down  the  stick;  otherwise,  when 
the  stick  is  raised,  it  will  be  apt  to 
raise  the  birch  with  it,  and  when  you 
are  stirring  the  mash  you  would 
move  it  from  its  place.  The  best 
thing  for  this  purpose  is  a leaden 
collar  for  the  stick,  with  the  hole  in 
the  collar  plenty  large  enough,  and 
it  should  weigh  three  or  four  pounds. 
The  thing  used  in  some  farm-houses 
is  the  iron  box  of  a wheel. 

Two  bushels  of  malt  are  allowed 
for  this  brewing,  and  as  much  boil- 
ing water  must  be  put  into  the  mash- 
ing tub  as  will  be  sufficient  to  stir 
the  malt  in,  and  separate  it  well. 
The  principal  point  here  to  be  deter- 
mined, is  the  exact  degree  of  heat, 
which  must  be  170°  by  the  thermo- 
meter. If  no  thermometer  be  at 
hand,  the  following  rule  may  be  fol- 
lowed : — look  down  into  the  tub, 
and  tf  you  can  see  your  face  clearly  in 
the  xca(er,  the  v/ater  is  then  cool 


enough.  The  water  being  now  ap- 
plied to  the  malt,  it  must  be  well 
stirred,  for  which  purpose  you  must 
have  a stick  somewhat  bigger  than 
a broomstick,  with  two  or  three 
smaller  sticks,  eight  or  ten  inches 
long,  put  through  the  lower  end  of 
it,  at  about  three  or  four  inches 
asunder,  and  sticking  out  on  each 
side  of  the  long  stick.  These  small 
cross  sticks  serve  to  search  the  malt, 
and  separate  it  well  in  the  stirring  or 
mashing.  The  malt  should  remain 
in  this  state  for  about  a quarter  of 
an  hour.  In  the  meantime  you  will 
have  filled  up  your  copper  and  made 
it  boil,  and  you  now  pour  into  the 
mashing  tub  a sufficiency  of  water 
to  give  you  eighteen  gallons  of  ale. 
You  must  have  altogether  thirty  gal- 
lons of  water,  for  the  grains  will 
retain  at  least  ten  gallons  of  it ; and 
it  is  better  to  have  too  much  wort 
than  too  little.  The  proper  quantity 
of  water  being  in,  stir  the  malt  again 
well.  Cover  the  mashing  tub  over 
with  sacks,  and  let  it  stand  for  about 
two  hours,  when  the  wort  may  be 
drawn  off)  The  mashing  tub  being 
placed  on  two  stools,  or  on  some- 
thing that  will  enable  you  to  put  the 
underback  under  it,  the  wort  will 
run  into  it  from  the  hole  already 
mentioned.  The  underback  being 
in  its  place,  the  wort  is  let  out  by 
pulling  up  the  stick  that  corks  the 
hole : the  stick,  however,  must  be 
raised  by  degrees,  and  the  wort  must 
be  let  out  slowly,  in  order  to  keep 
back  the  sediment.  It  becomes  there- 
fore necessary  to  have  something  to 
keep  the  stick  up  at  the  point  where 
it  is  to  be  raised,  and  where  it  is  in- 
tended to  fix  it.  To  effect  this,  the 
cheapest  and  simplest  thing  in  the 
world  is  a cleft  stick.  Take  a rod 
of  ash,  hazle,  or  birch,  let  it  be  a 
foot  or  two  longer  than  the  mashing 
tub  is  wide  over  the  top ; split  it,  as 
if  for  making  hoops ; tie  it  round 
with  a string  at  each  end;  lay  it  across 
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the  mashing  tub;  put  it  open  on  the 
middle,  and  let  the  upper  part  of  the 
wort  stick  through  it,  and  when  the 
stick  is  raised,  by  degrees,  as  before 
directed,  the  cleft  stick  will  hold  it 
up  at  whatever  height  it  may  be 
wished. 

The  ale  wort  being  drawn  off  into 
the  underback,  it  must  be  laded  out 
of  that  into  the  tun  tub,  in  which  it 
must  remain  until  your  copper  be 
emptied  and  ready  to  receive  it. 

The  copper  being  empty,  the  wort 
is  put  into  it,  with  a pound  and  a 
half  of  good  hops,  well  rubbed  and 
separated  as  they  are  put  in  the  cop- 
per ; it  is  now  made  to  boil,  in  which 
state  it  must  be  kept,  with  the  lid 
off  for  a full  hour;  if  an  hour  and  a 
half  it  will  be  none  the  worse. 

When  the  boiling  is  done,  put  out 
the  fire,  and  put  the  liquor  into  the 
coolers.  But  it  must  be  put  into 
the  coolers  without  the  hops,  and  in 
order  to  get  the  hops  out  of  the 
liquor,  a strainer  must  be  had  ; a 
small  clothes-basket  or  any  other 
wicker  basket  will  answer  the  pur- 
pose. The  coolers  are  set  in  the  most 
convenient  place,  in  doors  or  out  of 
doors,  as  most  convenient.  Lay  a 
couple  of  sticks  across  one  of  the 
coolers  and  put  the  strainer  or  bas- 
ket upon  them.  Put  the  liquor, 
hops  and  all,  into  the  basket,  which 
will  keep  back  the  hops.  When 
enough  liquor  is  in  one  cooler,  pro- 
ceed to  another  with  the  sticks  and 
basket,  until  all  the  liquor  is  out. 
If  the  liquor  be  deeper  in  one  cooler 
than  another,  an  alteration  can  be 
made  in  that  respect,  by  having  the 
liquor  so  distributed  as  to  cool 
equally  fast  in  both  or  all  the 
coolers. 

The  next  stage  of  the  liquor  is  in 
the  tun  tub,  in  which  it  is  set  to 
work  ; and  the  degree  of  heat  is  a 
very  essential  point  to  consider. 
The  proper  heat  is  70°  by  the  thcr- 
nometer,  but  in  the  country  they 


determine  the  degree  of  heat  by 
merely  putting  a finger  into  the  li- 
quor. Seventy  degrees  is  but  just 
warm,  a gentle  lukewarmth.  When 
at  the  proper  heat,  or  nearly,  put  it 
into  the  tun  tub  with  about  half  a 
pint  of  good  yeast.  This  should 
first  be  put  into  a thing  of  some  sort 
that  will  hold  about  a gallon  of  the 
liquor,  and,  with  a stick  or  spoon,  it 
should  be  mixed  well  with  the  liquor, 
and  along  with  it  a handful  of  wheat 
or  rye  flour.  This  mixture  is  then 
to  be  poured  out  clean  into  the  tun 
tub,  and  the  whole  mass  of  the 
liquor  is  then  to  be  agitated  well,  by 
lading  up  and  pouring  down  again 
with  your  bowl-dish,  till  the  yeast  be 
well  mixed  with  the  liquor.  Or  the 
following  process  may  be  adopted; — 
mix  up  the  yeast  and  flour  wiiii 
some  liquor  taken  out  of  the  coolers; 
then  set  the  little  vessel  that  contains 
this  mixture  down  on  the  bottom  of 
the  tun  tub,  and  leaving  it  there,  put 
the  liquor  out  of  the  coolers  into  the 
tun  tub.  Being  placed  at  the  bot- 
tom, and  having  the  liquor  poured 
on  it,  the  mixture  is  perhaps  more 
properly  affected  in  this  way  than  in 
any  other  method.  'I'he  flour  may 
not  be  necessary,  but  as  it  is  used 
by  the  country  people,  it  is  doubt- 
le.ss  of  some  use.  When  your  liquor 
is  thus  properly  put  into  the  tun  tub 
and  set  a working,  cover  over  the 
top  of  the  tub,  laying  across  it  a sack 
or  two. 

The  place  in  which  the  tun  tub  is 
placed,  should  be  neither  too  warm 
nor  too  cold.  The  air  should  if  pos- 
sible be  at  a temperature  of  about 
55°.  Any  cool  place  in  summer, 
and  any  warmish  place  in  winter. 
If  the  weather  should  prove  very 
cold,  some  cloths  or  sacks  should  be 
put  round  the  tun  tub  while  the  beer 
i.s  working.  In  about  six  or  eight 
hours  a frothy  head  will  rise  upon 
the  liquor,  and  it  will  keep  rising 
more  or  less  slowly,  for  about  forty- 
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fiyht  hours.  But  the  length  of  time 
required  for  the  working  depends  on 
various  circumstances,  so  that  no 
precise  time  can  be  fixed.  The  bet- 
ter method  is  to  take  oflf  the  froth, 
at  the  end  of  about  twenty-four 
hours,  with  a common  skimmer,  and 
then  in  twelve  hours  time  take  it  off 
again;  and  so  on  till  the  liquor  has 
done  working,  and  sends  up  no  more 
yeast. 

In  two  or  three  days  the  ale  will 
be  ready  to  be  put  into  casks,  and 
when  it  is  put  in,  a gallon  or  two 
should  be  left  to  keep  filling  up  with, 
as  the  working  produces  emptiness. 
At  last,  when  the  working  is  over, 
block  the  cask  up  to  its  level.  Put 
in  a handful  of  fresh  hops.  Fill  the 
cask  quite  full.  Put  in.  the  bung, 
with  a bit  of  coarse  linen  stuff  round 
it,  hammer  it  down  tight,  fill  a coarse 
bag  with  sand,  and  lay  it  well  press- 
ed down  over  the  bung. 

The  ale  being  now  completed,  the 
small  beer  is  next  made.  As  soon 
as  the  ale  wort  is  drawn  off,  thirty- 
six  gallons  of  boiling  water  are  put 
into  the  mash  tub,  and  the  grains  to 
be  well  stirred  as  before;  let  it  remain 
in  that  state  for  one  hour,  when  it  is 
to  be  drawn  off  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  ale,  and  put  into  the  tun  tub. 

Proceed,  as  to  all  the  rest  of  the 
business,  in  the  same  manner  as  with 
the  ale  ; only  in  the  case  of  the  small 
beer,  it  sl.ould  be  put  into  the  cask, 
not  quite  cold,  but  a little  vvarm,  or 
else  it  will  not  work  at  all  in  the 
barrel,  which  it  ought  to  do.  It  will 
not  work  so  strongly  nor  so  long  as 
the  ale,  and  may  be  put  in  the  barrel 
much  sooner  ; in  general  the  next 
day  after  it  is  brewed. 

The  following  table  will  show  the 
quantity  of  beer  that  may  bo  drawn 
from  a quarter  of  malt,  and  the 
quantity  of  liquor  poured  on  the 
malt; — 

The  left  liand  line,  and  the  second 
to  its  right  allude  to  the  beer;  the 
oihers  to  the  liquor. 
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On  the  subject  of  the  adulteration  of 
beer,  and  the  method  of  detecting  it, 
the  following  method,  as  recommend- 
ed by  Mr.  Accum,  in  his  valuable 
w'ork  on  the . adulteration  of  food, 
will  be  found  particularly  useful. 

Mr.  Accum  says,  that  the  detec- 
tion of  the  adulteration  of  beer  with 
deleterious  vegetable  substances  is 
beyond  the  reach  of  chemical  analy- 
sis. The  presence  of  sulphate  of  iron, 
may  be  detected  by  evaporating  the 
beer  to  perfect  dryness,  and  burning 
aw'ay  the  vegetable  matter  obtained 
by  the  action  of  chlorate  of  potash  in 
a red  hot  crucible.  The  sulphate  of 
iron  will  be  left  behind  among  the 
residue  in  the  crucible;  which,  when 
dissolved  in  water,  may  be  assayed 
for  the  constituent  parts  of  the  salt, 
namely,  iron  and  sulphuric  acid  ; for 
the  former,  by  tincture  of  galls,  am- 
monia, and  prussia  of  potash,  and 
for  the  latter,  by  muriate  of  barytes. 

Beer  which  has  been  rendered 
fraudulently  hard  or  stale  by  the  ad- 
mixture of  sulphuric  acid,  affords  a 
white  precipitate  (sulphate  of  barytes) 
by  dropping  into  it  a solution  of 
acetate  or  muriate  of  barytes  ; and 
this  precipitate,  when  collected  by 
filtering  the  mass,  and  after  having 
been  dried,  and  heated  red  hot  for  a 
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few  minutes,  in  a platina  crucible, 
does  not  disappear  by  tlie  addition 
of  nitre  or  muriatic  acid.  Genuine 
old  beer  may  produce  a precipitate, 
but  the  precipitate  which  it  affords 
after  having  been  made  red  hot  in 
a platina  crucible,  instantly  becomes 
re-dissolved,  with  effervescence,  by 
pouring  on  it  some  pure  nitric  of 
muriatic  acid ; in  that  case  the  pre- 
cipitate is  murate  of  barytes,  and  is 
owing  to  a portion  of  nitric  acid  hav- 
ing been  formed  in  the  beer. 

But  with  regard  to  the  vegetable 
materials  deleterious  to  health,  it  is 
extremely  difficult  in  any  instance  to 
detect  them  by  chemical  agencies, 
and  in  most  cases  it  is  quite  impos- 
sible; as  in  that  of  coculus  indicus  in 
beer. 

BRIDE  CREAM.  Beat  up  six 
yolks  of  eggs  and  two  of  the  whites, 
with  a spoonful  of  flour,  lemon  peel 
chopped  very  fine,  a little  orange 
flowers,  chocolate,  and  macaroni ; 
at  the  last,  half  a pint  of  cream,  and 
a good  quantity  of  sugar  according 
to  taste;  boil  it  on  the  fire  about  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  ; then  pour  it  on 
the  dish : colour  the  top  with  a hot 
shovel. 

BRIDE  FRITTERS.  Peel  and 
core  the  apples,  cut  each  into  four  or 
five  I'ound  slices,  and  marinate  them 
as  the  former  ; dip  them  in  a good 
batter,  made  of  cream,  sugar,  flour, 
wine,  and  yolks  of  eggs.  Powder 
with  sugar,  and  glaze  them  accord- 
ing to  all  other  fritters. 

BRIGHT  BARS  OF  GRATES, 
to  clean.  Rub  them  well  with  some 
of  the  following  mixture,  on  a bit  of 
broad-cloth ; when  the  dirt  is  re- 
moved, wipe  them  clean,  and  polish 
with  glass,  not  sand  paper. 

Boil  slowly  one  pound  of  soft  soap 
in  two  quarts  of  water  till  reduced 
to  one.  Of  this  jelly  take  three  or 
four  spoonfuls,  and  mix  to  a consis- 
tency with  emery, 

BRIMSTONE  in  IMITATION 
of  MARBLE,  to  prepare.  Provule 


a flat  and  smooth  piece  of  marble, 
on  this  make  a border  or  wall,  to 
encompass  either  a square  or  oval 
table,  which  may  be  done  with  either 
wax  or  clay.  Then  having  several 
sorts  of  colours,  as  white  lead,  ver- 
milion, lake,  orpiment,  masticot, 
smalt,  Prussian  blue,  and  melt  on  a 
slow  fire  some  brimstone,  in  several 
glazed  pipkins;  put  one  particular 
sort  of  colour  into  each,  and  stir  it 
well  together ; then,  having  before 
oiled  the  marble  all  over  within  the 
w'all,  with  one  colour,  quickly  drop 
spots  upon  it,  of  a larger  and  less 
size ; after  this  take  another  colour 
and  do  as  before;  and  so  on,  till  the 
stone  is  covered  with  spots  of  all  the 
colours  designed  to  be  used.  Wlien 
this  is  done,  consider  next  what  co- 
lour the  mass  or  ground  of  the  table 
is  to  be  ; if  of  a grey  colour,  then 
take  finely  sifted  ashes,  and  mix  it 
up  with  melted  brimstone;  or  if  red, 
with  English  red-ochre ; if  white, 
with  white-lead  ; if  black,  with  lamp, 
or  ivory  black.  The  brimstone  for 
the  ground  must  be  pretty  hot,  that 
the  coloured  drops  on  the  stone  may 
unite  and  incorporate  it.  When  the 
ground  is  poured  even  all  over,  next, 
if  necessary,  put  a thin  w-ainscot 
board  upon  it;  this  must  be  done 
while  the  brimstone  is  hot,  making 
also  the  board  hot,  which  ought  to 
be  thoroughly  dry,  in  order  to  cause 
the  brimstone  to  stick  better  to  it. 
When  the  whole  is  cold,  take  it  up 
and  polish  it  with  a cloth  and  oil, 
and  it  will  look  very  beautiful. 


BRISKET  OF  BEEF,  (^o  cori'e). 
There  is  not  mucli  art  required  in  the 
carving  of  this  joint,  as  it  consists 
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simply,  in  cutting  it  straight  down  on 
the  line  from  No.  1 to  No.  first 
cutting  off  the  outside,  and  then 
carving  it  in  slices,  thick  or  thin,  ac- 
cording to  the  option  of  the  indi- 
vidual; the  tenderest  part  of  this 
joint  is  close  to  the  bone,  but  it  is 
considered  rather  coarse. 

BRISKET  OF  BEEF,  boiled  d 
ut  St.  Menehoult.  Tie  a brisket  with 
packthread  ; boil  it  till  half  done  in 
the  common  way ; then  put  it  into 
a braize,  with  broth,  pepper,  and  salt, 
a faggot  of  parsley,  shallots,  a clove 
of  garlick,  four  cloves,  thyme,  laurel, 
onions  sliced,  and  roots ; finish  the 
boiling  ; put  it  in  a dish,  and  pour 
over  it  a sauce,  as  in  the  receipt  of 
the  monarch  fashion ; then  sprinkle 
bread  crumbs  over  it,  and  give  it  a 
colour  in  the  even  ; wash  the  dish 
free  from  fat,  and  serve  upon  it  a 
relishing  sauce. 

A brisket  of  beef,  braized  or  boiled 
in  a plain  way,  may  be  served  with 
any  sauce  ; ragout  or  stewed  herbs 
of  roots,  as  conveniency  serves. 

BRISKET  of  BEEF,  smoked. — 
According  to  the  bigness  of  the  piece 
proposed,  make  a brine  after  the  fol- 
lowing manner  : — A good  quantity 
of  salt  and  water,  pepper,  slices  of 
large  onions,  a few  cloves  of  gar- 
lick,  thyme,  bay  leaves,  a sprig  of 
basil,  a few  shallots,  juniper  berries, 
and  a few  spice  cloves.  Put  the 
beef  in  this  for  about  a fortnight ; 
then  press  it  to  drain  out  the  brine, 
and  hang  it  in  the  chimney  in  a pro- 
per smoking  place,  until  it  is  quite 
dry.  J uniper  tree  or  aromatic  herbs 
are  very  good  to  burn  under  it  while 
drying,  for  those  who  approve  that 
particular  taste  and  flavour.  When 
't  is  used,  soak  it  and  boil  it  like 
■tarn.  'I’he  brine  may  serve  for  the 
naking  of  pickled  pork,  or  curing  of 
tongues  of  any  sort. 

BRI.sk ET  of  BEEF,  monarch 
fashion.  Boil  a fine  brisket  of  beef 
in  broth  or  water,  and  a pint  of 
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white  wine,  a faggot  of  sweet  herbs, 
two  cloves  of  garlick,  four  cloves, 
bay  leaves,  thyme,  shallots,  a quar- 
ter of  a nutmeg,  pepper  and  salt; 
when  done,  cut  a hole  in  the  middle 
large  enough  to  hold  a little  force- 
meat, a ragout  of  pigeons  sweet- 
breads, cockscombs,  fat  liver  or 
mushrooms ; cover  it  over  with 
forcemeat ; put  it  a while  in  the 
oven;  and  when  ready,  serve  upon  it 
a pretty  thick  sauce,  made  withcullis, 
butter,  and  four  yolks  of  eggs,  re- 
lished with  lemon.  It  is  also  strew- 
ed with  bread  crumbs,  and  coloured 
in  the  oven. 

BRITISH  CHAMPAGNE,  to 
make.  Take  gooseberries  before 
they  are  ripe,  crush  them  with  a 
mallet  in  a wooden  bowl,  and  to 
every  gallon  of  fruit  put  a gallon  of 
water  ; let  it  stand  two  days,  stirring 
it  well ; squeeze  the  mixture  tho- 
roughly w'ith  the  hands,  through  a 
loop  sieve  ; then  measure  the  liquor, 
and  to  every  gallon  put  three  pounds 
and  a-half  of  loaf  sugar ; mix  it  well 
in  the  tub,  and  let  it  stand  one  day; 
put  a bottle  of  the  best  brandy  into 
the  cask,  which  leave  open  five  or 
six  weeks,  taking  off  the  scum  as  it 
rises ; then  make  it  up,  and  let  it 
remain  one  year  in  the  barrel  before 
it  be  bottled. 

The  proportion  of  brandy  to  be 
used  for  this  liquor,  is  one  pint  to 
seven  gallons. 

BROCOLI,  -ichite  or  green  (to  boil). 
The  stringy  rind  ought  to  be  well 
picked,  and  the  stem  or  heart,  and 
head  tops  only  used.  Boil  them  in 
plain  water  and  a little  salt.  Drain 
and  serve  them  either  with  or  with  j 
out  toast. 

BROCOLI  (to  cudhate).  There 
are  several  kinds  of  brocoli ; purple, 
white,  black,  &c.;  but  the  former  is 
the  most  preferable.  The  seeds 
should  be  sown  about  the  latter  end 
of  May  or  beginning  of  .June,  and 
when  the  young  plants  have  eight 
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leaves,  they  should  be  transplanted 
into  beds.  Towards  the  latter  end  of 
July  they  will  be  fit  to  be  planted  out 
in  well-sheltered  ground  at  a distance 
of  a foot  and  a-half  in  the  rows,  and 
two  feet  between  each  row.  The  soil 
for  brocoli  should  be  rather  liirht 
than  heavy.  The  brown  or  black 
species,  though  inferior  to  the  pur- 
ple, is  much  hardier.  It  should  be 
sown  in  the  middle  of  May,  and 
planted  about  two  feet  and  a half 
asunder.  Maple,  or  white  brocoli, 
has  a white  head  similar  to  the  cauli- 
flower in  appearance  and  flavour ; 
and  is  now  cultivated  to  that  per- 
fection, that  it  is  scarcely  to  be  dis- 
tinguished. 

BROILED  HAM,  Venetian  fa- 
shion. Cut  thin  slices  of  fillet  of 
veal,  and  between  two,  place  a slice  of 
ham  dipped  in  eggs,  parsley,  mush- 
rooms, shallots,  truffles,  and  a little 
pepper  ; roll  them  in  slices  of  lard, 
and  simmer  them  gently  with  a little 
broth  and  a glass  of  w'hite  wine  ; 
when  done,  take  off  the  bacon ; 
skim  and  sift  the  sauce,  and  add  a 
little  cullis.  You  may  serve  with  a 
relishing  sauce  of  whatever  sort  you 
please. 

BROILED  VEAL,  Venetian  fa- 
shion. Cut  slices  of  fillet  of  veal, 
pretty  thick  and  large  ; marinate 
them  about  an  hour,  in  a little  oil, 
chopped  parsley,  mushrooms,  shal- 
lots, laurel,  thyme,  basil,  pepper,  and 
salt ; make  as  much  of  the  marinate 
stick  to  them  as  you  can,  and  strew 
them  with  bread  crumbs  ; broil  slow- 
ly, basting  them  with  the  remainder 
of  the  marinate.  Serve  them  with  a 
squeeze  of  lemon  ora  Seville  orange. 

BROKEN  GLASS,  or  CHINA, 
fne  cement  to  mend.  Garlick  stamp- 
ed in  a stone  mortar,  the  juice 
whereof,  when  applied  to  the  pieces 
to  be  joined  together,  is  the  finest 
and  strongest  cement  for  that  pur- 
pose, and  will  leave  little  or  no  mark 
if  done  with  care. 

BROOKLIME,  or  WATER- 


SPEEDWELL  (^Veronica  Becabun- 
ga),  See  Plate  3.  Brooklime  is  a very 
beautiful  plant  when  in  flower  ; its 
stalks  are  round,  thick,  and  succu- 
lent, and  grow  to  ten  inches  or  a foot 
in  length ; but  they  do  not  stand  en- 
tirely erect.  'I'he  leaves  are  oblong, 
rounded  at  the  ends,  and  serrated 
about  the  edges;  they  stand  in  pairs, 
two  at  every  joint  of  the  stalk  oppo- 
site to  each  other  ; they  are  nearly  an 
inch  long,  smooth  on  the  surface, 
and  somewhat  glossy,  of  a thick 
substance,  and  of  a dark  or  black- 
ish green  colour.  From  the  alae  of 
these  leaves  there  arise  pedicles  one 
on  each  side  ; these  are  three  inches 
long,  and  are  each  ornamented  with 
a long  series  of  flowers  of  a beauti- 
ful sky-biue  colour,  di\'ided  into  four 
segments  at  the  edge,  and  are  suc- 
ceeded by  small  seed-vessels,  flat 
and  of  a kind  of  cordated  form,  in 
which  are  lodged  a number  of  small 
seeds  in  two  cells.  The  root  is  small 
and  creeping,  and  of  a white  colour. 
It  grows  in  great  abundance  with  us, 
the  companion  of  water  cresses,  and 
propagates  itself  very  quickly  by  the 
spreading  of  its  root.  It  flowers  in 
July.  It  is  common  in  little  rivulets 
and  ditches  of  standing  water.  The 
leaves  remain  all  the  winter,  but  are 
in  greatest  perfection  in  the  spring. 
Their  taste  is  herbaceous,  with  a 
very  light  bitterness. 

If  any  good  effects  be  expected 
from  brooklime,  it  should  be  used  as 
food.  As  having  a bland  mild  juice, 
its  leaves  form  a proper  corrective 
of  fiery  vegetables,  whose  pungency 
they  tend  to  lessen.  The  juice  of 
the  whole  herb  not  improperly  en- 
ters into  the  composition  of  the 
Compound  Juice  of  Scurvy-grass. 
Dioscoridos  mentions  that  its  leaves 
drunk  in  wine  relieve  the  strangury, 
and  diseases  of  the  bladder. 

BROOM  {Spartinm  Scoparium). 
This  tree  grows  to  six  or  seven  feet 
in  height.  The  leaves  are  small  and 
downy,  and  tlie  flowers  very  large, 
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numerous,  and  of  a bright  yellow. 
It  is  a native  of  Britain,  and  flowers 
in  April  and  May. 

Medicinal  Virtues.  The  tops  of 
the  broom  have  a bitter,  and  rather 
disagreeable  taste.  Infusions,  decoc- 
tions, and  extracts  made  with  them, 
have  been  recommended  as  powerful 
diuretics  in  dropsies,  when  joined 
with  nitre,  or  other  neutral  salts ; 
and,  if  taken  in  sufficient  quantity, 
they  prove  likewise  a purgative. 
Dr.  Cullen  says,  “ I order  half  an 
ounce  of  fresh  broom  tops  to  be 
boiled  in  a pound  of  water  till  one 
half  of  this  is  consumed,  and  of  this 
decoction  1 give  two  table-spoonfuls 
every  hour  till  it  operates  by  stool, 
or  till  the  whole  is  taken.  It  seldom 
fails  to  operate  both  by  stool  and 
urine,  and  by  repeating  this  exhibi- 
tion every  day,  or  every  second  day, 
some  dropsies  have  been  cured.” 

The  seeds  when  roasted  have  been 
used  as  coffee.  The  bark  for  tan- 
ning. 

BROSE  {Scotch).  Take  the  li- 
quor in  which  some  beef  has  been 
boiled;  put  to  it  half  a pint  of  oat- 
meal, or  as  much  as  will  make  it  of 
the  consistency  of  hasty-pudding  ; 
take  some  of  the  fat  that  swims  in 
the  broth,  put  it  on  the  oatmeal,  and 
eat  it  in  the  same  manner  as  hasty- 
pudding. 

BROTH,  rules  to  be  observed  in 
making  of.  First  take  great  care 
the  pots  or  saucepans,  and  covers,  be 
very  clean,  and  free  from  all  grease 
and  sand,  and  if  copper  that  they  be 
well  tinned,  for  fear  of  giving  the 
broths  or  soups  any  brassy  and  un- 
wholesome taste;  and,  if  you  have 
time,  stew'  it  as  softly  as  you  can 
it  will  both  have  a finer  flavour,  and 
the  meat  will  Vje  tenderer.  But 
then  observe,  when  you  make  soups 
or  broths  for  present  use,  if  it  is 
to  be  done  softly,  do  not  ])ut  much 
more  water  than  you  inlerid  to  have 
soup  or  broth  ; and  if  you  have  the 


convenience  of  an  earthen  pan  or 
pipkin,  set  it  on  wood  embers  till 
it  boils  ; then  skim  it,  and  put  in 
your  seasoning.  Cover  it  close  and 
set  it  in  ember,  so  that  it  m.ay  do 
very  softly  for  some  time,  and  both 
the  meat  and  broth  will  be  delicious. 
You  must  take  care  in  all  broths  that 
no  one  article  predominates,  but  that 
the  taste  of  all  be  equal  and  have  a 
fine  agreeable  relish,  according  to 
the  purpose  for  which  you  design  it, 
and  be  certain  that  all  the  greens 
and  herbs  which  are  put  in  be  wash- 
ed and  picked  clean. 

BROTH  {to  make  six  quarts  at  a 
sfnall  expense).  Take  two  pounds  of 
any  meat,  cut  into  very  small  bits ; 
put  it  into  a pot  with  six  quarts  of 
water  ; let  it  boil  or  stew  till  it  is 
tender  ; then  put  in  a quarter  of  a 
pound  of  carrots  or  parsnips,  with 
half  a pound  of  turnips,  all  sliced 
pretty  small,  or,  instead  of  these,  a 
few  potatoes  sliced,  also  two  ounces 
of  onions  or  leeks,  and  other  greens, 
according  to  discretion,  such  as  cale, 
cabbage,  &c.;  the  whole  thickened 
with  about  a quart  of  oatmeal,  or 
some  ground  rice : these  well  boiled 
together,  and  seasoned  with  a little 
pepper  and  salt,  make  an  excellent 
well-relished  soup. 

BROTH,  made  in  haste.  Cut 
small  slices  of  a fillet  of  veal,  lean  meat 
of  beef,  carrots,  celery,  sliced  onions, 
a couple  of  middling  sized  turnips,  one 
head  of  clove  ; garnish  the  bottom 
of  a stewpan  with  a few  slices  of 
lard,  then  put  in  the  meats  and 
roots ; soak  it  on  a middling  fire 
until  the  meat  begins  to  catch  at  the 
bottom  of  the  pan,  then  pour  some 
boiling  water  on  it,  and  let  it  boil 
smartly  about  half  an  hour  or  more; 
add  salt,  skim  it,  and  sift  it  clear  for 
use. 

BROTH,  an  Bain  Marie.  Put 
an  earthen  pot  into  a larger  one 
with  boiling  water  ; cut  slices  of 
beef,  fillet  of  veal,  half  a barn-door 
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fowl,  a large  onion  stuck  with  one 
or  two  cloves,  and  a few  bits  of 
roots ; boil  it  in  that  manner  for 
five  or  six  hours,  taking  care  to 
supply  the  first  pot  with  boiling 
water  pretty  often,  and  some  of  the 
first  broth  in  the  meat  pot ; skim  it 
very  clean  and  sift  it  in  a lawn  sieve. 
It  ought  to  be  strong  enough  to 
cool  to  the  consistence  of  a light 
jelly. 

The  French  use  this  method  with 
earthen  vessels,  which  are  not  com- 
mon in  England,  that  will  stand  the 
fire  for  this  purpose,  but  copper 
ones  will  answer  the  same  end,  with 
care. 

BROTH,  for  soups  and  sauces. 
According  to  the  quantity  wanted, 
put  into  your  pot,  large  slices  of 
beef,  of  leg  and  knuckle  of  veal,  of 
neck  or  loin  of  mutton,  and  a fowl 
(an  old  one  is  very  good  for  this 
purpose)  ; take  particular  care  to 
skim  it  well,  then  add  roots  and 
herbs,  as  you  think  proper  ; leeks, 
carrots,  parsnips,  a head  of  celery, 
parsley-roots,  large  onions  stuck 
with  a few  cloves,  and  a little  pars- 
ley and  thyme,  tied  together.  You 
may  boil  in  this  broth  whatever  you 
purpose  to  serve  in  the  soup;  such 
as  fowls,  pigeons,  partridges,  &c. 
taking  particular  care,  that  the  broth 
be  very  clear,  well  tasted,  and  not  too 
much  of  the  herbs  and  roots.  It 
serves  you  to  simmer  your  soups, 
being  coloured  and  strengthened 
w’ith  a little  gravy,  and  also  to  make 
the  liquid  of  sauces. 

BROWN  BREAD  PUDDING. 
Grate  half  a pound  of  stale  brown 
bread,  the  same  weight  of  currants, 
of  shred  suet,  of  sugar  and  nutmeg  ; 
mix  the  whole  with  four  eggs,  a 
spoonful  of  brandy,  and  two  spoon- 
fuls of  cream  ; boil  in  a cloth,  or  ba- 
sin that  exactly  holds  it,  three  or 
four  hours. 

BROWN  BREAD  ICE.  Grate 
some  stale  brown  bread,  as  fine  as 


possible  ; soak  a small  proportion  in 
cream,  two  or  three  hours  ; sweeten 
and  ice  it. 

brown  caudle,  to  make. — 
Take  two  quarts  of  water  ; mix  in 
four  spoonfuls  of  oatmeal,  a blade 
or  two  of  mace,  a piece  of  lemon 
peel ; let  it  boil  a quarter  of  an 
hour  ; add  a quart  of  good  ale,  not 
bitter  ; boil  it,  and  sweeten  it  to  your 
palate,  and  add  half  a pint  of  white 
wine. 

BROWN  COTTONS  {to  dye). 
Wash  the  cottons  well  in  soap  and 
water  ; then  rinse  them  in  warm 
water  ; pass  them  at  a hand  heat, 
through  sumach,  in  a pan  for  an 
hour  ; take  them  out  and  rinse,  and 
pass  through  alum-water  for  twenty 
minutes.  In  the  meanwhile,  boil 
brazilletto  in  your  copper  for  half 
an  hour;  cool  it  down  ; put  in  your 
goods  and  keep  the  liquor  at  a hand 
heat  till  it  has  taken  the  desired  red- 
ness ; then  take  out  the  goods  and 
handle  them  through  a pan  of  warm 
water,  in  which  a little  green  cop- 
peras has  been  dissolved.  In  the 
meantime,  add  madder,  camwood,  or 
redwood  to  your  copper,  with  more 
sumach,  if  required,  for  half  an  hour ; 
then  cool  down  your  copper,  and 
keep  it  at  a hand  heat ; lastly,  put  in 
your  cottons,  and  boil  to  colour. 

Another  Brown.  Supposing  the 
article  a gown,  you  must  wash  it 
and  rinse  it  in  warm  water ; then 
boil  a quarter  of  a pound  of  sumach, 
one  ounce  of  madder,  and  three 
ounces  of  fustic,  saddened  by  green 
copperas.  When  dissolved,  and 
thoroughly  mixed  with  the  liquor, 
cool  down  your  copper  and  put  in 
your  gown  ; keep  the  copper  at  a 
hand  heat.  Some  use  a great  deal 
of  archil  in  dying  these  browns.  By 
these  differentingredients,  the  shades 
may  be  varied  without  end. 

Walnut  root,  and  tlie  green  rind 
of  walnuts,  &c.,  are  used  for  dye- 
ing cottons  brown,  so  are  logwood 
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and  sumach  in  dyeing  chocolate, 
See. ; which  are  saddened  by  cop- 
peras. When  the  browns  are  too 
red  and  dull,  it  is  customary  to  add  a 
very  small  quantity  of  red  tartar, 
which  clears  them. 

BROWN  DYE,  for  wooUens,  silks, 
and  linens.  There  are  many  sub- 
stances from  which  the  brown  or 
fawn  colour  is  obtained,  but  those 
chiefly  employed  by  dyers  are  wal- 
nut peels  and  sumach.  The  peels, 
though  externally  green,  are  wdiite 
withinside,  but  this  w’hite  by  expo- 
sure to  air,  becomes  brown  or  black. 
When  the  inner  part  of  the  peel, 
taken  fresh,  is  put  into  weak  oxy- 
murialic  acid,  it  assumes  a brown 
colour;  and  if  the  decoction  be  filter- 
ed and  exposed  to  air,  its  colour  be- 
comes of  a deep  brown  ; the  pelli- 
cles on  evaporation  is  almost  black  : 
the  liquor  detached  from  these, 
yields  a brown  extract,  completely 
soluble  in  water.  The  colouring 
particles  are  precipitated  from  a de- 
coction of  walnut  peels,  by  means  of 
alcohol,  and  are  soluble  in  water ; 
no  apparent  change  is  at  first  pro- 
duced by  a solution  of  potash,  but 
the  decoction  gradually  becomes  tur- 
bid, and  the  colour  is  deepened.  A 
copious  precipitate  of  a fawn  colour, 
approaching  to  an  ash  colour,  is  pro- 
duced by  this  decoction,  by  means 
of  a solution  of  tin,  and  the  remain- 
ing liquor  has  a slight  yellow  tinge. 
The  decoction  of  walnut  peels  yields 
a small  quantity  of  fawn-coloured 
precipitate,  by  means  of  a solution 
of  alum,  and  the  liquor  remains  of 
the  same  colour.  Sulphate  of  cop- 
per renders  it  slowly  turbid,  and 
throws  down  a small  quantity  of  pre- 
cipitate of  a brownLsh  green  colour, 
leaving  the  supernatant  liquor  of 
the  same  colour.  Sulphate  of  iron 
deepens  the  colour  ; when  diluted, 
the  colour  becomes  brotvnish  green, 
without  the  deposition  of  any  sedi- 
ment. .Sulphate  of  zinc  also  deep- 


ens the  colour,  and  produces  no 
precipitate.  Walnut  peels  afford  a 
great  variety  of  pleasing  shades;  and 
as  they  require  not  the  intervention 
of  mordants,  the  softness  of  the 
wool  is  preserved,  and  the  process 
of  dyeing  becomes  both  cheap  and 
simple. 

The  time  for  gathering  the  w.alnut 
peels,  is  when  the  fruit  is  com- 
pletely ripe,  and  the  method  is  to  put 
them  into  a vessel  with  sufficient 
w'ater  to  cover  them.  In  this  state 
they  must  be  kept  for  one  year,  but 
if  they  are  not  used  till  the  end  of 
two  years,  a greater  quantity  of  co- 
louring matter  will  be  produced. 
Unripe  peels  may  likewise  be  used, 
but  they  cannot  be  kept  for  any 
length  of  time. 

When  the  walnut  peels  are  em- 
ployed, the  quantity  must  always 
be  proportioned  to  the  quantity  of 
stuff,  and  the  intensity  of  the  colour 
proposed  to  be  communicated.  The 
peels  are  boiled  in  a copper  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  and  having  pre- 
viously moistened  the  stuff  or  silk  in 
warm  water,  it  is  immersed  in  the 
copper,  and  carefully  stirred  till  it 
has  acquired  the  proper  shade.  Ob- 
serve also,  that  each  parcel  of  cloth 
put  in,  requires  an  additional  portion 
of  peels.  In  dying  cloth,  the  deep- 
est shade  is  given  first,  and  the 
lightest  last ; but  when  woollen  yarn 
is  dyed,  this  order  is  inverted. 

BROWN  FRICASEE.  Take 
two  rabbits,  or  chickens,  and  skin 
them;  then  cut  them  into  small 
pieces,  and  rub  them  over  with 
yolks  of  eggs.  Have  ready  some 
grated  bread,  a little  beaten  mace, 
and  .a  little  grated  nutmeg,  mixed 
together,  and  then  roll  them  in  it, 
put  a little  butter  into  your  stew- 
pan,  and  when  it  is  melted  put  in 
your  meat.  Fry  of  a fine  brown, 
and  take  care  it  does  not  stick  to 
the  bottom  of  the  pan  ; then  pour 
the  butter  from  them,  and  j»our  in 
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half  a pint  of  gravy,  a glass  of  red 
wine,  a few  mushrooms,  or  two 
spoonfuls  of  the  pickle,  and  a piece 
of  butter  rolled  in  flour.  When  of  a 
fine  thickness,  dish  it  up. 

BROWNING,  to  colour  and  Jia- 
xour  made  dishes.  Browning  is  a 
very  useful  culinary  preparation,  and 
is  made  by  beating  small,  four 
ounces  of  double-refined  sugar,  and 
putting  it  into  a frying-pan,  with  an 
ounce  of  butter  ; mix  it  well  over  a 
clear  fire,  and  w'hen  it  begins  to 
froth,  bold  it  higher  over  the  fire. 
When  the  sugar  and  butter  are  of  a 
deep  brown,  pour  in  a little  port 
wine  ; stir  the  whole  well  together  ; 
then  add  more  wine,  in  the  whole 
about  a pint,  and  stir  it  all  the  time  ; 
add  half  an  ounce  of  Jamaica  and 
of  black  pepper  each,  six  cloves, 
four  shallots  peeled,  two  or  three 
blades  of  mace,  three  spoonfuls  of 
walnut  and  mushroom  catsup  each, 
a little  salt,  and  the  rind  of  a lemon. 
Boil  slowly  about  fifteen  minutes  ; 
pour  it  into  a basin  to  cool  ; take 
the  scum  off,  and  bottle  for  use. 

BROWN  POTTAGE.  Cut  some 
gravy  beef  into  thin  col  lops,  and 
beat  them  well  with  the  rolling-pin  ; 
put  your  stewpan  over  the  fire,  with 
a piece  of  butter,  and  some  thin 
slices  of  bacon.  When  browned, 
put  in  your  beef ; let  that  likewise 
stew  till  very  brown  ; put  in  a little 
flour,  and  fill  up  the  stewpan  with 
some  best  stock  ; add  two  onions,  a 
bunch  of  sweet  herbs,  some  cloves, 
mace,  and  pepper  ; let  all  stew  toge- 
ther an  hour,  covered  close ; lay 
some  toasted  bread  in  your  dish,  and 
strain  some  of  the  broth  to  it;  put  a 
fowl  in. the  middle,  with  a little  boil- 
ed spinach,  minced,  round  it. 

BRUISES  {porter  plaster  for). — 
This  simple,  singular,  and  safe  re« 
medy  for  bruises,  is  nothing  more 
than  a gallon  of  porter,  simmered  in 
an  earthen  yessel,  till,  when  cool,  it 
will  be  of  tiie  consistence  of  a plas- 


ter ; spread  it  on  an  old  glove  ; and 
repeat  it  every  twelve  hours. 

BRUNSWICK  MUM.  Take  six- 
ty-three gallons  of  clear  water,  which 
has  been  boiled  to  the  diminution  of 
a third  part,  and  brew  it  with  seven 
bushels  of  wheat  malt,  and  one 
bushel  each  of  oatmeal  and  ground 
beans.  When  tunned,  the  hogshead 
must  not  be  too  full,  at  first  ; and  on 
its  beginning  to  work,  put  in  three 
pounds  of  the  inner  rind  of  fir,  one 
pound  each  of  fir  and  birch  tops; 
three  handfuls  of  carduus  benedic- 
tus,  a handful  or  two  of  flowers  of 
rosa  solis,  a handful  and  a half  each 
of  burnet,  betony,  avens,  marjoram, 
pennyroyal,  and  mother  of  thyme, 
two  handfuls  or  more  of  elder 
flower,  three  ounces  of  bruised  car- 
damums,  and  an  ounce  of  bruised 
barberries.  The  herbs  and  seeds 
should  not  be  put  into  the  cask,  till 
the  litjuor  has  worked  some  time;  but 
after  they  are  added,  it  should  flow 
over  as  little  as  possible.  Fill  it  up 
at  last,  on  its  having  done  ferment- 
ing ; and  when  it  is  stopped,  put 
in  ten  new-laid  eggs,  unbroken  or 
cracked  ; stop  it  up  close  ; and  at  the 
end  of  two  years,  it  will  become  ! 
drinkable  and  pleasant. 

BRYONY  ROOT  ( Bryonia  Alba). 

See  Plate  3.  The  stems  twist  round 
bushes,  and  shoot  out  to  a great 
extent,  tendrilled.  The  leaves  are  I 
very  large,  diminishing  to  the  top 
gradually,  and  are  palmated.  The  ‘ 

flowers  are  of  a yellow  green,  from 
the  alas  of  the  leaves,  striped  with 
green  veins,  producing  male  and  fe- 
male flowers  on  the  same  branches. 
Germen  beneath,  conspicuous,  and  I 

turning  to  a bright  red  berry.  It  is 
a native  of  Britain,  and  common  in  , 
woods  and  hedges,  flowering  in  May  | 
and  J une.  [ ‘ 

White  bryony  root  is  a strong  | 
rough  purgative  ; and  was  formerly  % 
much  used  as  a hydragogue  purge  t> 

in  dropsies  ; and  Dr.  Sydenham  has  * 
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reconiniendecl  it  much  in  maniacal 
disorders,  to  the  quantity  of  a 
drachm  of  its  ])owder,  in  a gill  of 
milk;  or  an  infusion  of  lialf  an 
ounce  of  it  in  a gill  of  white  wine  ; 
the  dose,  in  substance,  is  from  a 
scruple  to  a drachm.  The  infusion 
is  milder  than  the  root  in  substance  ; 
and  Dr.  Lewis  says,  that  an  extract 
prepared  by  water  acts  more  mildly, 
and  with  greater  safety,  than  the 
root  itself;  given  from  half  a drachm 
to  a drachm,  it  proves  a gentle  pur- 
gative, and  likewise  operates  power- 
fully by  urine.  It  is  said  also  to 
cure  epilepsy  and  rheumatism.  As 
an  external  application,  Dr.  'I'horn- 
ton  has  seen  great  good  result  in 
cases  of  gout,  rheumatism,  and  para- 
lytic affections.  The  root  is  scraped 
with  a knife,  and  the  scrapings, 
which  feel  like  soap,  are  to  be  rubbed 
over  the  affected  parts  once  a day. 
Immediately  a sense  of  tingling  is 
felt,  like  nettles,  which  soon  goes 
off : and  this  mild  rubefacient,  he  has 
found  also  do  good  in  cases  of  asth- 
ma, when  rubbed  over  the  chest. 

BUBBLE  AND  SQUEAK.— 
Cut  cold  boiled  or  roast  beef  into 
slices  ; squeeze  and  chop  some  cab- 
bage that  has  been  dressed ; put  both 
together  into  a frying  pan,  with  a 
little  butter,  pepper  and  salt,  if  re- 
quisite; fry  them  fora  few  minutes; 
when  done,  rai.se  the  cabbage  high  in 
the  middle  of  a dish,  and  put  slices 
of  beef  round,  fat  and  lean  alter- 
nately. 

BUCKTHORN  {B-hamnus  Cathar- 
ticus).  See  Plate  4.  This  prickly 
tree,  or  bush,  is  common  in  hedges  : 
it  flowers  in  May  and  June,  and 
ripens  its  fruit  in  .September,  or  the 
beginning  of  October.  In  our  mar- 
kets, the  fruit  of  some  other  trees, 
as  the  blackberry-bearing  alder,  and 
the  dogberry  tree,  are  frequently 
mixed  with,  or  substituted  for,  those 
of  bnek-thorn.  This  abuse  may  be 
discf. vered  by  opening  the  berries; 
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those  of  buckthorn  have  almost  al- 
w’ays  four  seeds,  the  berries  of  the 
alder  two,  and  those  of  the  dogber- 
ry only  one.  Buckthorn  berries, 
bruised  on  white  paper,  stain  it  of  a 
green  colour,  which  the  others  do 
not. 

Medicinal  qualities.  Buckthorn 
berries  have  long  been  in  consider- 
able esteem  as  cathartics  ; and  cele- 
brated in  dropsies,  rheumatisms,  and 
even  in  the  gout ; though  in  these 
cases  they  have  no  advantage  over 
other  purgatives,  but  are  more  of- 
fensive, and  operate  more  severely, 
than  many  which  the  shops  are  fur- 
nished with. 

Syrup  of  Buckthorn.  Take  of  the 
fresh  juice  of  ripe  buckthorn  berries, 
one  quart ; ginger  bruised,  two 
drachms ; pimento,  powdered,  half 
an  ounce;  double-refined  sugar,  two 
pounds:  set  aside  the  juice  for  three 
days,  that  the  faeces  may  subside  ; 
and  then  strain  it.  Macerate  the 
ginger  and  pimento  in  half  a pint  of 
the  strained  juice  for  four  hours,  and 
filter.  Boil  away  the  rest  of  the 
juice  to  one  pint  ; then  add  that  part 
of  the  juice  in  which  the  gingerand 
pimento  have  been  macerated,  and 
form  a syrup  of  it  with  the  sugar. 

This  preparation,  in  doses  of  three 
or  four  spoonsful,  operates  as  a brisk 
cathartic.  The  principal  inconve- 
niences attending  them  are  their  be- 
ing very  unpleasant,  and  their  occa- 
sioning a tbirst  and  dryness  of  the 
mouth  and  fauces,  and  sometimes 
violent  gripings;  these  effects  may 
be  prevented  by  drinking  liberally  of 
water-gruel,  or  other  w'arin  liquid.s, 
during  the  operation.  It  is  seldom 
employedalone,  but  to  give  power  to 
other  purgatives,  except  in  dropsies. 
The  juice  dried  produces  for  the 
painter  his  sup  green, — a very  fine 
dark  green,  but  not  very  durable. 

BUCKBEAN  or  WATER  TRE- 
FOIL {^Menynnthes  Trifoliata.)  See 
Plate  y.  This  [K-rcnnial  plant  is  very 
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common  in  marshy  situations,  and  is 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  our  na- 
tive flowers.  It  flowers  in  June 
and  July.  The  leaves  grow  by 
threes  on  footstalks.  They  are  ex- 
cessively bitter,  and  their  bitterness 
is  extracted  by  infusion.  They  are 
said  to  be  sometimes  used  in  brew- 
ing ale,  and  that  one  ounce  will  go 
as  far  as  half  a pound  ol  hops. 

Medicinal  properties.  A drachm 
of  them,  in  powder,  purges  and  vo- 
mits. In  infusion  or  extract  they 
have  been  recommended  in  interniit- 
tents,  in  several  cachectic  and  cuta- 
neous diseases.  The  dose  of  the 
extract  is  from  ten  to  twenty 
grains. 

It  seems  as  if  Providence  had 
kindly  placed  this  remedy  in  those 
situations  most  productive  of  agues, 
and  that  we  have  no  reason  to  cross 
the  ocean  for  the  cure  of  inlermit- 
tenis.  A cheap  remedy  is  at  hand. 
The  great  Boerhaave  says,  “ It  over- 
comes the  tertian  and  quartan  ague.” 
Haller  also  mentions  the  fact,  “that 
intermittents  yield  to  it:”  and  in  the 
last  war  the  Germans  made  use  of 
this  remedy,  with  almost  unvaried 
success,  instead  of  bark. 

As  to  cachectic  disease,  that  is, 
disease  and  emaciation,  and  debility 
of  the  primae  viae,  it  is  known  to  be 
of  service;  also  for  the  cure  of  the 
rot  in  sheep,  “ Robinson  se  saepius 
observasse  ait  oves  tabidas,  in  pa- 
ludes  hac  herbaabundantes,  compul- 
sas,  ejus  esu  sanitati  restitutas.” — 
R.  Hist.  Boerhaave  says  : “ Fo- 
lia ejus  decocta  conveniunt  in  ca- 
chexia.” 

In  scorbutic  affections  it  is  of 
wonderful  efficacy:  and  Sim.  Paulli 
gives  several  instances  of  this.  He 
says,  “ Its  good  effects  in  scorbutic 
and  scrophulous  diseases  have  been 
warranted  by  experience.  Invete- 
rate cutaneous  diseases  have  been 
removed  by  an  infusion  of  the 
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leaves,  drank  to  a quart  a day,  for 
some  weeks.” 

Dr.  Lewis,  speaking  of  this  plant, 
says,  “ The  leaves  of  the  buck- 
bean  have  a bitter  penetrating  taste, 
which  they  impart  both  to  watery 
and  spirituous  menstrua  ; they  have 
of  late  years  come  into  common  use 
as  an  alterative  and  aperient,  in  im- 
purities of  the  humours,  and  some 
dropsical  and  rheumatic  cases.  They 
are  usually  taken  in  the  form  of  in- 
fusion, with  the  addition  of  some 
acrid  anti  scorbutic  herbs,  which,  in 
most  cases,  improve  their  virtue,  and 
orange-peel,  or  some  other  grateful 
aromatic,  to  alleviate  tlieir  ill  taste  : 
they  are  sometimes,  among  the  com- 
mon people,  fermented  with  malt  li- 
quors, for  an  anti-scorbutic  diet 
drink.” 

It  is  recommended  by  Boerhaave 
as  an  outward  application,  for  dis- 
solving glandular  swellings.  Its 
seeds  are  likewise  said  to  be  good  in 
coughs  of  long  standing,  and  dis- 
eases of  the  chest. 

Linnaeus  mentions  that  the  com- 
mon people  in  times  of  scarcity, 
make  bread  of  the  dried  roots,  with 
a little  meal.  The  Laplanders  also 
feed  their  cattle  with  the  dried  roots. 

to  destroy  bp  steam.  Steam 
is  often  found  to  be  an  effectual 
means  of  destroying  this  noxious  in- 
sect. It  is  only  requisite  to  expose 
the  place  where  they  herd,  for  a short 
time  to  the  action  of  steam  ; the 
more  the  water  boils  the  better  ; it 
kills  the  eggs,  as  well  as  the  vermin. 
The  employment  of  this  method  is 
both  convenient  and  cleanly. 

BUGS,  mixture  to  dtstroy.  Take 
of  corrosive  sublimate,  half  an 
ounce  ; of  lard,  six  ounces.  The 
sublimate  should  be  first  rubbed  ex- 
tremely fine  in  a marble  mortar, 
adding  a few  drops  of  linseed  oil, 
till  its  particles  are  minutely  divided. 
The  lard  should  then  be  added  by 
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degrees,  till  the  whole  be  well  mixed, 
and  lastly,  as  much  more  oil  as  will 
make  the  mixture  of  the  consistence 
of  a very  thick  paint.  The  bedstead 
is  then  to  be  taken  down,  brushed 
well  in  the  joints,  and  plunged  into 
boiling  water  ; and  after  being  dried, 
the  ointment  to  be  applied  w'itb  a 
small  brush,  to  every  place  in  which 
the  vermin  can  conceal  themselves. 

BUGS  AND  WORMS  IN 
WOOD  [to  destroy).  An  eminent 
physician  has  discovered,  that  by 
rubbing  wood  with  a solution  of  vi- 
triol, insects  and  bugs  are  prevented 
from  harbouring  therein,  When  the 
strength  of  this  remedy  is  required 
to  be  increased,  there  need  only  be 
boiled,  some  coloquintida  apples  in 
water,  in  which  afterwards  vitriol  is 
dissolved ; and  the  bedstead,  with 
the  wood  about  it,  and  the  wainscot- 
ting  being  anointed  with  the  liquor, 
will  be  ever  after  clear  of  worms  or 
bugs.  The  wall  may  be  likewise 
rubbed  with  the  composition,  and 
some  of  it  may  be  dropped  into  the 
holes,  where  these  insects  are  sus- 
pected to  be  harboured. 

BUGS  {remedy  for  destroying). — 
Take  of  the  highest  rectified  spirits 
of  wine,  viz.  lamp  spirits,  that  will 
burn  all  away  dry,  and  leave  not  the 
least  moisture  behind,  half  a pint ; 
of  new  distilled  oil  of,  or  spirits  of, 
turpentine,  half  a pint ; mix  them 
together,  and  break  into  it,  in  small 
bits,  half  an  ounce  of  camphor, 
which  will  dissolve  in  a few  minutes  ; 
shake  them  well  together,  and  with 
a sponge  or  a brush  dipt  in  some 
of  it,  wet  very  well  the  bed  or  fur- 
niture wherein  these  vermin  har- 
bour and  breed,  and  it  will  infallibly 
kill  and  destroy  both  them  and  their 
nits,  although  they  swarm  ever  so 
much.  But  then,  the  bed  or  furniture 
must  be  well  and  thoroughly  wet  with 
it  (the  dust  upon  them  being  first 
brushed  and  shaken  off),  by  which 
means  it  will  neither  stain,  soil,  nor  in 
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the  least  hurt  the  finest  silk  or  da- 
mask bed  that  is.  The  quantity  here 
ordered  of  this  curious  and  neat 
white  mixture^  which  costs  about 
a shilling,  will  rid  any  one  bed 
whatsoever,  though  it  swarm  with 
bugs.  If  you  touch  a live  bug  with 
a drop  of  it,  you  will  perceive  it  die 
immediately ; if  any  should  happen 
to  appear  after  once  using,  it  will 
only  be  for  want  of  well  wetting  the 
lacing,  &c.  of  the  bed,  or  the  foldings 
of  the  linings  or  curtains,  near  the 
rings  or  the  joints,  or  holes  in  and 
about  the  bed  or  head  board,  where- 
in the  bugs  or  nits  nestle  and  breed  ; 
and  then  their  being  well  wet  alto- 
gether again,  with  more  of  the  same 
mixture,  which  dries  in  as  fast  as  you 
use  it,  pouring  some  of  it  into  the 
joints  or  holes,  where  the  sponge  or 
brush  cannot  reach,  will  never  fail 
ultimately  to  destroy  them  all.  Some 
beds  that  have  much  wood  work, 
can  hardly  be  thoroughly  cleaned, 
without  being  first  taken  down,  but 
others  that  can  be  drawn  out,  or 
that  you  can  get  well  behind  to  be 
done,  as  it  should  be,  may. 

You  must  remember  always  to 
shake  the  liquor  together  very  well, 
whenever  it  is  used,  which  must  be 
in  the  day-time,  not  by  candle-light, 
lest  the  subtlety  of  the  mixture 
should  catch  the  flame  as  you  are 
using  it,  and  occasion  damage. 

BULLOCK’S  HEART,  to  roast. 
Take  some  crumbs  of  bread,  suet, 
parsley,  and  sweet  marjoram,  chop- 
ped fine ; lemon  peel  grated,  pepper, 
salt  and  nutmeg,  with  an  egg ; mix 
them  into  a paste,  and  stuff  the 
heart  with  it.  When  done,  serve  it 
up  with  gravy,  or  melted  butter,  in 
sauce  tureens  ; the  same  method  to 
be  observed,  whether  you  bake  or 
roast  it.  If  care  be  taken,  baking  it 
is  the  best  plan,  as  it  will  be  more 
regularly  done  than  it  can  be  by 
roasting. 

BULLOCK  {method  of  cutting  up  a). 
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(See  Plate.)  First  the  head,  which 
being  slit  or  boned,  is  called  the 
ox  cheek.  Next  the  tongue  and 
palate.  The  entrails,  are  the  kidneys, 
sweetbreads,  skirts,  and  tripe,  of 
which  there  are  the  double,  the  roll, 
the  reed,  honey-comb,  and  the  dish- 
clout  piece,  so  called  from  its  retain- 
ing a worse  colour  than  any  of  the 
rest.  The  head,  cheek,  and  palate, 
are  stewing  pieces.  The  tongue, 
when  fresh,  is  roasted  ; if  salted  or 
pickled,  is  boiled ; and  sometimes 
boiled  and  roasted.  Indeed*  the  fresh 
tongue  is  generally  half  boiled  be- 
fore it  is  loasted. 

Of  the  hind  quarter,  you  have 
three  roasting  and  three  boiling 
pieces.  (No.  1,)  The  sirloin.  (No. 
2,)  The  rump.  (No.  3,)  Edge-bone. 
(No.  4,)  The  buttock.  (No.  5,) 
The  mouse  buttock.  (No.  6,)  Veiny 
pieces.  (No.  7,)  Thick  flank.  (No. 
8,)  Thin  ditto.  (No.  9,)  Leg. 

From  the  fore  quarter  you  have 
but  two  roasting  pieces,  the  chine 
and  ribs;  it  is,  however,  in  few  places 
that  beef  chines  are  cut.  Two  or 
three  roasting  pieces,  may  be  made 
of  the  ribs,  which  depend  on  the 
size  of  the  beef,  or  largeness  of 
the  family.  (No  10,)  is  the  fore  rib, 
and  (No.  11,)  the  middle  rib.  Those 
which  are  nearest  the  neck,  are 
called  chuck  ribs  (No.  12).  Joining 
to  the  ribs,  you  have  the  upper  and 
lower  brisket  (No.  14).  The 
shoulder,  or  leg  of  mutton  piece, 
(No.  13.)  after  having  the  skin  cut 
off’,  is  generally  cut  in  two,  and 
makes  boiling  pieces  for  the  family  s 
use:  the  skin  (No.  1 7,)  is  used  for 
soup. 

When  the  bullock  is  very  large, 
more  pieces  may  be  cut  on  the  clod, 
(No.  15.)  and  the  sticking  and  veiny 
piece  (id,)  which  last  is  the  best  of 
the  thre«.  This  dissection  of  the 
bullock  is  according  to  the  method 
of  cutting  up  adopted  by  the  London 
butchers;  but  different  butchers  and 
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countries  have  their  own  way  to  cut 
up  beef,  and  give  their  joints  such 
odd  shapes,  that  you  are  often  at  a 
loss  to  know  from  what  part  of  the 
beasts  the  joints  have  been  cut. 

A cow’s  udder  must  not  be  for- 
gotten, for  it  makes  a most  excellent 
dish,  with  the  tongue.  Lastly,  the 
pith,  which  lies  in  the  back-bones, 
makes  a very  pretty  dish.  The  cow- 
heel  is  but  seldom  seen  at  the  table 
of  the  polite  ; the  whiter  they  look 
the  better;  as  to  their  being  fresh  or 
stale,  your  scent  must  be  your  guide  ; 
they  have  a clammy  feel,  and  are 
ill  coloured  when  they  are  stale. 

BUNS.  Rub  a quarter  of  a 
pound  of  butter  into  two  pounds  of 
flour;  a quarter  of  a pound  of  sugar, 
a nutmeg,  a few  Jamaica  peppers, 
a dessert  spoonful  of  caraways  ; put 
a spoonful  or  two  of  cream  into  a 
cup  of  yeast,  and  as  much  milk  as 
will  make  it  into  a light  paste  : set  it 
to  rise  by  a fire  till  the  oven  be  ready ; 
they  will  quickly  bake  on  tins. 

BUNS,  another  waij.  Mix  a 
pound  and  a-half  of  dried  flour  with 
half  a pound  of  sugar  ; melt  a 
pound  and  two  ounces  of  butter  in 
warm  water,  add  six  spoonfuls  of 
rose  water,  and  knead  it  into  a light 
dough,  with  half  a pint  of  yeast; 
then  mix  five  ounces  of  caraway 
comfits  in,  and  pour  some  over 
them. 

BURDOCH  (^Arctium  Lappa). 
(See  Plate  4.)  This  plant  rises  three 
feet;  the  flowers  are  numerous,  gene- 
rally ending  in  pairs.  It  is  common 
in  waste  grounds  and  road  sides  ; i' 
flowers  in  July  and  August,  and  is 
well  known  by  the  burs,  or  scaly 
heads,  vvhich  stick  to  the  clothes.  ' 

Medicinal  virtue.  Many  instances  l 
are  upon  record,  in  which  it  has  been  j 
successfully  employed  in  a great  va-  < 
riety  of  chronic  diseases,  as  scurvy, 
rheumatism,  gout,  lues  venerea,  and 
pulmonic  complaints.  We  have 
never  had  an  opportunity  of  ob-  |l 
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serving  the  effects  of  this  root,  ex- 
cept as  a diuretic,  and  in  this  way 
we  have  known  it  succeed  in  two 
dropsical  cases,  where  other  power- 
ful medicines  had  been  ineffectually 
used  : and  as  it  neither  excites  nau- 
sea nor  increases  irritation,  it  may 
occasionally  deserve  a trial,  where 
more  active  remedies  are  improper. 
The  seeds  also  possess  a diuretic 
quality,  and  have  been  given  with 
advantage  in  the  dose  of  a drachm 
in  calculous  and  nephritic  complaints, 
and  in  the  form  of  emulsion  as  a 
pectoral.  The  root  is  generally 
used  in  decoction,  which  may  be 
made  by  boiling  two  ounces  of  the 
fresh  root  in  three  pints  of  water  to 
two,  which,  when  intended  as  a diu- 
retic, should  be  taken  in  the  course 
f two  days,  or,  if  possible,  in  twen- 
ty-four hours. 

BURGUNDY  CREAM.  Boil  a 
pint  of  milk,  with  a bit  of  lemon 
peel,  orange-flower  water,  and  a bit 
of  sugar ; boil  also  a quarter  of  a 
pound  of  rice  in  a little  water,  till  it 
is  tender,  and  becomes  thick ; then 
add  the  milk  to  it  by  degrees,  until 
all  is  boiled  quite  thick ; sift  it  in  a 
taminy  as  a cullis,  and  mix  it  well 
with  six  or  eight  v.  hites  of  eggs,  well 
beaten  up.  Put  it  into  the  table- 
dish,  and  bake  it  in  a mild  oven,  or 
with  a braizing  pan  cover.  When 
ready  to  serve,  glaze  it  with  a little 
sugar  strewed  over  it,  and  the  sala- 
mander, or  hot  shovel,  to  catch 
slightly  upon  the  sugar. 

BURGUNDY  PITCH  PLAS- 
TER. Take  of  Burgundy  pitch, 
two  pounds  ; laudanum,  one  po  md; 
yellow  resin,  and  yellow  wax,  of 
each  four  ounces;  expressed  oil  of 
mace,  one  ounce:  to  the  pitch,  resin, 
and  wax,  melted  together,  add  first 
the  laudanum,  and  then  the  oil  of 
mace.  This  plaster  keeps  up  a per- 
spiration over  the  part  affected,  and 
creates  a local  action,  which  diverts 
inflaminatif)!!.  Consumption  I’roiti 


colds  in  delicate  habits  is  by  such 
means  frequently  obviated.  After  a 
long-continued  cough  in  the  winter, 
a Burgundy  pitch  plaster  should  be 
put  over  the  breast-bone. 

BURNS  AND  SCALDS,  remedj 
for.  When  the  blisters  are  open, 
dress  them  with  a simple  white  oint- 
ment, spread  thinly  on  the  smooth 
side  of  lint  the  first  day;  then,  every 
day  after,  sprinkle  a little  powder  of 
prepared  chalk,  and  dress  it  with  the 
lint  and  ointment. 

BURNS  AND  SCALDS,  lini- 
ment for.  Take  of  linseed,  or  olive 
oil,  lime  water,  each  equal  parts,  or 
three  ounces,  by  measure  ; mix,  by 
shaking  them  together. 

This  liniment  is  extremely  useful 
in  cases  of  scalds  or  burns,  being 
singularly  efficacious  in  preventing, 
if  applied  in  time,  the  inflammation 
subsequent  to  these  ; or  even  in  re- 
moving it  after  it  has  come  on. 

Another.  Lime  water  with  lin- 
seed oil  has  often  been  used,  as  a 
liniment,  in  the  proportion  of  an 
ounce  and  a half  of  the  latter  to 
three  ounces  of  the  former.  This  is 
a very  excellent  application. 

Another.  Many  medical  men  are 
partial  to  the  use  of  lime  water  and 
common  spirits,  immediately  after 
the  accident,  in  the  proportion  of 
three  ounces  of  tWe  latter  to  six 
ounces  of  the  former.  This  mix- 
ture should  be  applied  cold,  and  the 
parts  kept  constantly  covered  with 
fine  linen  cloth  dipped  in  it. 

Another  mode  of  treatment.  Raw 
potatoes,  scraped  or  grated,  may  be 
advantageously  applied  to  recent 
burns  and  scalds,  if  nothing  better 
can  conveniently  be  had.  But,  per- 
haps, the  best  application,  immedi- 
ately after  the  accident,  is  common 
spirits  united  with  a solution  of  su- 
gar of  lead,  {liquor  acelatis  plumbi) 
in  the  proportion  of  twelve  ounces 
of  the  latter  to  four  ounces  of  llte 
former. 
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Another.  Apply  oatmeal  and  cold 
water  to  the  part  affected,  immedi- 
ately after  the  accident ; keep  it  on 
as  a poultice  all  night ; next  morn- 
ing, if  not  serious,  it  will  be  quite 
well,  neither  blister  nor  wound  ap- 
pearing. 

In  all  cases  of  burns  and  scalds,  it 
is  necessary  to  observe,  that  if  fever 
should  ensue,  gentle  laxative  medi- 
cines ought  to  be  administered. 
The  best  are  castor  oil,  and  Epsom 
salts. 

If  the  injury  arising  from  the 
scald  or  burn  be  very  severe,  suppu- 
ration should  be  promoted  by  fo- 
mentations and  emollient  cataplasms. 
The  deformity  or  constriction  of 
muscles  and  tendons,  which  arises 
from  burns  and  scalds,  is  to  be  ob- 
viated as  much  as  possible,  by  band- 
age and  position.  Particular  atten- 
tion must  be  paid  to  position,  where 
joints  are  concerned,  and  in  burns  of 
the  neck.  In  all,  the  limbs  should 
be  as  much  as  possible,  in  their  na- 
tural situation  of  rest ; but  the  head, 
in  particular,  should  be  kept  in  a 
\roper  position. 

Another.  Take  equal  parts  of 
Florence  oil,  or  fresh  drawn  linseed 
oil,  and  lime  water.  Shake  them 
well  together  in  a wide  bottle,  so  as 
to  form  a liniment.  This  is  found 
to  be  an  extremely  proper  applica- 
tion for  recent  scalds  or  burns.  It 
may  be  spread  either  upon  a cloth, 
or  the  parts  affected  may  be  anointed 
with  it  twice  or  thrice  a day. 

BURNT  BUTTER  SAUCE— 
Fry  some  butter ; when  it  begins  to 
smoke,  throw  into  it  parsley  leaves, 
or  parsley  coarsely  chopped  ; when 
it  is  done,  add  pepper,  salt,  and 
vinegar. 

BURNT  BUTTER,  for  thicken- 
ng  of  sauce.  Set  your  butter  on  the 
fire,  and  let  it  boil  till  it  is  brown  ; 
then  shake  in  some  flour,  and  stir 
it  all  the  time  it  is  on  the  fire  till 
it  is  thick.  Put  it  hy,  and  keep  it 


for  use.  A small  piece  is  used  for 
thickening  and  browning  sauces. 

BURNT  CREAM.  Beat  up  a 
spoonful  of  flour,  with  six  yolks  of 
eggs  and  four  of  the  whites,  orange- 
flowers,  citron,  and  macaroni  drops, 
all  finely  chopped,  three  half  pints 
of  cream,  and  some  sugar.  Boil  it 
about  half  an  hour  on  a slow  fire, 
stirring  constantly.  When  it  is  re- 
duced to  about  one-third  part,  and 
is  pretty  thick,  pour  it  on  the  table 
dish.  Make  a caramel  with  sugar 
and  water ; when  it  is  of  a fine  cinna- 
mon colour,  pour  it  gently  round,  and 
over  part  of  the  cream.  You  may  also 
brown  it  with  a hot  salamander  or 
shovel,  and  keep  it  awhile  like  the 
rest  on  a very  slow  heat. 

BURNT  SUGAR,  croquante.  If 
you  have  no  mould  for  the  purpose, 
take  a round  stewpan,  according  to 
the  size  you  desire  the  croquante  to 
be  ; rub  the  outside  with  butter  or 
oil ; warm  it  a little  in  the  inside,  then 
rub  it  very  clean ; when  it  is  cold, 
rut)  it  again  all  over  with  a little  but- 
ter or  oil,  and  keep  it  in  a cool 
place.  Boil  a pound  of  sugar,  with 
two  spoonfuls  of  water  on  a smart 
fire  ; skim  it  well,  but  do  not  stir  it 
till  it  begins  to  rope,  which  you  will 
find  out  by  drawing  it  up  with  a 
knife,  fork,  or  skewer.  If  it  ropes 
as  it  cools,  drop  it  directly  on  the 
prepared  pan,  according  to  your 
fancy,  taking  care  that  it  be  not  too 
heavy  and  thick,  for  it  ought  to  be 
clear  and  transparent.  When  it  is 
cold,  put  the  pan  for  a minute  over 
an  ashen  fire  ; watch  the  moment 
that  the  oil  or  butter  is  warm,  to 
take  it  off  w’ith  both  hands  from  the 
lower  part.  Observe  that  the  dish 
you  intend  to  serve  it  upon  be  ready 
prepared,  and  put  it  upon  it  directly, 
for  it  is  a great  chance  but  you 
break  it,  if  you  handle  it  more  than 
once ; and  the  same  attention  must 
be  j)aid  to  all  croquantes,  either  of 
sugar  or  paste.  Croquantes  made 
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a day  or  two  before  using,  must  be 
kept  in  a warm  place,  otherwise  they 
will  tumble  to  pieces. 

BUTTER  {tu  make).  Butter,  in 
order  to  be  wholesome,  should  be 
wholly  fresh,  and  destitute  of  any 
rancid  taste.  There  is  no  one  arti- 
cle of  family  consumption  more  in 
use,  of  greater  variety  in  goodness, 
or  that  it  ‘is  of  greater  conse- 
quence to  have  of  a superior  quality, 
than  this,  and  the  economizing  of 
which  is  more  necessary.  It  is  an 
erroneous  idea,  that  the  sweetness  of 
butter  depends  entirely  upon  the 
cream  of  which  it  is  made,  for  when 
cows  eat  turnips,  or  cabbages,  the 
taste  becomes  very  disagreeable,  and 
various  means  have  been  tried  to  ob- 
viate it. 

The  butter  being  properly  made  in 
the  churn,  gather  it  well  together 
with  both  your  hands;  take  it  out 
of  the  butter-milk,  and  lay  it  in  a 
clean  bowl,  and  if  it  be  intended  to 
be  used  fresh,  fill  it  with  clear  spring 
water,  and  work  the  butter  in  it,  to 
and  fro,  till  it  is  brought  to  a firm 
consistence  of  itself.  This  process 
is  also  requisite,  for  the  purpose  of 
depriving  it  of  any  portion  of  the 
butter  milk,  which  by  remaining  in 
it,  renders  it  porous,  and  more  liable 
to  become  of  a disagreeable  flavour. 
Having  well  worked  it,  scotch  and 
slice  it  over  with  the  front  of  a 
knife,  every  way  as  thick  as  possible, 
to  draw  out  any  hair,  bits  of  rag,  or 
any  thing  that  may  have  fallen  into 
it ; then  spread  it  thin  in  a bowl,  and 
work  it  well  together,  with  such  a 
quantity  of  .salt  as  may  be  deemed 
requisite,  and  then  make  it  into  any 
form  you  please. 

In  some  parts  of  England  a very 
excellent  plan  is  adopted,  of  making 
every  pound  of  butter  into  rolls  of 
twelve  inches  long,  which  obviates 
every  possibility  of  fraud  on  the  part 
of  the  retailer,  from  the  use  of  defi- 
cient weights  ; for  if  a person  only 


requires  half  a pound,  he  takes  the 
measure,  and  if  it  be  six  inches,  he 
is  immediately  satisfied  that  the  full 
weight  has  been  given  to  him.  Milk, 
in  frosty  weather,  should  be  immedi- 
ately strained,  and  a little  boiling 
water  mixed  with  it  : this  will 

make  it  produce  an  abundance  of 
cream,  particularly  if  the  pans  be 
very  wide.  In  warm  weather  it 
should  remain  in  the  pail  till  nearly 
cold.  In  the  hot  summer  months, 
the  cream  should  be  skimmed  from 
the  milk  before  the  dairy  gels 
warm  from  the  sun  ; the  milk  at  that 
season,  should  not  stand  longer  in 
the  pans  than  twenty-four  hours, 
nor  be  skimmed  in  the  evening  til! 
after  sunset.  In  winter,  milk  may 
remain  unskimmed  for  thirty-six  or 
forty-eight  hours.  The  cream  should 
be  deposited  in  a deep  bowl  or  pan, 
which  should  be  kept,  during  the 
summer,  in  the  coolest  part  of  the 
dairy.  If  you  have  not  an  opportu- 
nity of  churning  every  day,  shift 
the  cream  daily  into  clean  pans, 
which  will  keep  it  cool ; but  never 
fail  to  churn  at  least  twice  in  the 
week  in  hot  weather,  and  this  should 
be  done  in  the  morning,  very  early. 
The  churn  should  be  fixed  where 
there  is  a free  draught  of  air.  If  a 
pump  churn  be  used,  it  may  be 
plunged  a foot  deep  into  a tub  of 
cold  water,  and  should  remain  there 
during  the  whole  time  of  churning, 
which  will  greatly  harden  the  butter. 
It  requires  more  working  in  winter 
than  in  summer,  but  it  is  to  be  re- 
marked that  no  person  whose  hand 
is  warm  by  nature,  can  make  good 
butter. 

BUTTER,  io  choose  at  market. 
Never  be  guided  in  your  decision  by 
the  piece  which  is  offered  you  to 
taste,  but  put  the  knife  into  the  mid- 
dle of  tlie  butter,  and  smell  it  when 
drawn  out ; if  there  be  any  thing  of 
a rancid  or  unpleasant  flavour,  de- 
pend upon  it  the  butler  is  bad.  If 
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the  butter  be  salt,  the  difficulty  of 
clioosing  is  still  greater,  for  being 
_ made  at  different  times,  the  layers  in 
the  casks  will  vai'y  greatly  in  their 
flavour,  and  you  will  not  easily  ar- 
rive at  the  goodness,  but  by  unhoop- 
ing the  cask,  and  trying  it  between 
the  staves.  Fresh  butter  ought  to 
smell  like  a nosegay,  and  be  of  an 
equal  colour  all  through  ; if  it  be 
streaky,  it  is  a certain  sign  of  its 
being  a mixed  butter,  broken  up  with 
good  and  bad  of  various  tastes  and 
flavour  ; if  it  be  sour  in  smell,  it  has 
not  been  sufficiently  deprived  of  the 
butter-milk  ; if  veiny  and  open,  it  is 
probably  mixed  with  staler,  or  an  in- 
ferior sort. 

BUTTER,  to  preserve.  Take  two 
parts  of  the  best  common  salt,  one 
part  of  good  loaf  sugar,  and  one 
part  of  saltpetre  ; beat  them  up  to- 
gether, and  blend  the  whole  com- 
pletely. Take  one  ounce  of  this 
composition  for  every  sixteen  ounces 
of  butter ; work  it  well  into  the 
mass,  and  close  it  up  for  use.  On 
the  top  put  some  salt,  and  when  that 
is  turned  to  brine,  add  some  strong 
salt  and  water.  Put  the  butter  in 
glazed  earthen  pans  or  wooden  tubs, 
holding  from  twelve  to  fifteen  pounds, 
and  they  should  not  be  opened  for 
a month. 

BUTTER,  to  purify  tainted.  Melt 
and  skim  the  butter  as  if  for  clarify- 
ing ; then  put  into  it  a piece  of  bread, 
well  toasted ; in  a moment  or  two 
the  butter  will  lose  its  offensive 
taste  and  smell,  but  the  bread  will 
become  perfectly  foetid. 

BUTTER,  to  clarify.  Put  the 
butter  into  a sauce-boat,  and  set  it 
over  the  fire  in  a stewpan  that  has 
a little  water  in  it.  When  melted, 
take  care  !iot  to  pour  the  milky 
parts  over  the  potted  things ; they 
will  sink  to  the  bottom. 

BUTTER,  method  of  curing,  in 
Scotland.  It  is  well  known  that 
butter,  as  it  is  generally  cured,  does 


not  keep  for  any  length  of  time, 
without  spoiling  or  becoming  rancid. 
Indeed,  no  butler  should  be  permit- 
ted to  be  sold,  but  such  as  is  of  the 
best  quality  when  fresh,  and  well 
cured  when  salted,  as  there  is  hardly 
any  article  more  capable  of  exciting 
disgust  than  butter.  But  to  obtain 
a reform  in  this  matter,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  commence  with  the  practice 
of  the  dairy,  and  the  following  pro- 
cess is  recommended,  as  the  best  at 
present  known.  Reduce  separately, 
to  a fine  powder,  in  a dry  mortar, 
two  pounds  of  the  best  or  whitest 
common  salt,  one  pound  of  saltpetre, 
and  one  pound  of  lump  sugar.  Sil  t 
these  ingredients  one  above  another, 
on  two  sheets  of  pajier  joined  toge- 
ther, and  then  mix  them  well  with 
the  hands  or  a spatula.  Preserve 
the  whole  in  a covered  jar,  placed  in 
a dry  situation.  When  required  for 
use,  one  ounce  of  the  composition  is 
to  be  proportioned  to  every  pound 
of  butter,  and  the  whole  is  to  be  well 
worked  into  the  mass.  The  butter  is 
is  to  be  packed  in  casks,  &c.  as  usual. 

This  method  is  practised  in  many 
parts  of  Scotland,  and  is  found  to 
preserve  the  butter  much  better 
than  by  using  common  salt  alone. 
If  butter  made  at  one  time  be  di- 
vided into  two  parts,  and  one  be 
salted  in  the  common  way,  whilst 
the  mixture  above-mentioned  be 
worked  into  the  other,  the  difterence 
in  the  quality  of  the  two  will  be 
found  to  be  beyond  all  conception. 

The  butter  cured  with  this  prepa- 
ration, appears  of  a rich  marrowy 
consistence,  and  fine  colour,  and 
never  acquires  a brittle  hardness, 
nor  tastes  salt ; the  other  will  be 
comparatively  hard  and  brittle,  ap- 
proaching more  nearly  to  the  aj)pear- 
ance  of  tallow,  and  is  much  salter  to 
the  taste.  Butter  cured  by  this  com- 
position, has  been  kept  three  years, 
and  was  as  sweet  as  at  first;  but  it 
must  be  observed,  that  butter  thus 
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cured  should  stand  at  least  three 
weeks  or  a month  before  it  is  used. 
If  it  be  sooner  opened,  the  salts  are 
not  sufficiently  blended  with  it,  and 
sometimes  the  coolness  of  the  nitre 
will  then  be  perceived,  which  entire- 
ly disappears  afterwards. 

One  more  observation  on  the  pre- 
servation of  butter  is  necessary.  It 
is  universally  allowed  that  cleanli- 
ness is  indispensable ; but  it  is  not 
generally  supected,  that  butler,  from 
being  made  in  vessels  or  troughs 
lined  with  lead,  or  in  glazed  earthen- 
ware pans  (which  glaze  is  principally 
composed  of  lead,)  is  too  apt  to  be 
contaminated  w’ith  particles  of  that 
deleterious  metal.  If  the  butter  be 
in  the  least  degree  rancid,  this  can 
hardly  fail  to  take  place,  and  it  can- 
not be  doubted,  that  during  the  de- 
composition of  the  salts,  the  glazing 
is  acted  upon.  It  is  better,  there- 
fore, to  use  tinned  vessels  for  mix- 
ing the  preservative  with  the  butter, 
and  to  pack  it  either  in  wooden  ves- 
sels, or  in  jars  of  the  Vauxhall-ware, 
which  being  vitrified  throughout,  do 
I not  require  an  inside  glazing. 

BUrrE.v  {improved  method  of 
Halting).  Best  common  salt,  two  parts; 
salt|)etre,  one  part;  sugar,  one  part; 
beat  them  up  together,  so  that  they 
I may  be  completely  blended.  To  every 
I sixteen  ounces  of  butter,  add  one 
I ounce  of  the  composition;  mix  it  well 
in  the  mass,  and  close  it  up  for  use. 
It  should  not  be  used  for  a month, 
that  it  may  be  thoroughly  incorpo- 
rated, Butter  thus  cured,  has  been 
kept  for  three  years,  perfectly  sweet. 
Keep  the  air  from  it  or  it  spoils. 
Cover  it  with  an  oiled  paper,  and 
' a board  on  that. 

BUT  I’ER,  to  melt.  Take  a quar- 
ter of  a pound  of  butter,  with  two 
tea-spoonfuls  of  cream.  Shake  the 
' saucepan  over  a clear  fire  till  the 
' butter  be  completely  melted  ; shake 
‘ it  only  one  way,  or  it  is  apt  to  oil ; 

' and  be  careful  not  to  put  the  sauce- 

pan upon  the  fire. 


Another  method.  Mix  on  a clean 
trencher  a little  flour  with  a large 
piece  of  butter,  in  the  proportion  of  ' 
a tea-spoonful  to  a quarter  of  a 
pound ; put  it  into  a saucepan,  and 
pour  on  it  two  spoonfuls  of  hot  wa- 
ter. Set  it  on  the  fire,  and  let  it  boil 
quickly  ; you  must  stir  it  one  way, 
and  serve  up  as  soon  as  it  is  ready, 

BUTTER,  StKUV  {to  make  fresh). 
Put  four  pounds  of  salt  butter  into 
a churn,  with  four  quarts  of  new 
milk,  and  a small  portion  of  arnalto. 
Churn  them  together,  and  in  about 
an  hour,  take  out  the  butter,  and 
treat  it  exactly  as  fresh  butter,  by 
washing  it  in  water,  and  adding  the 
customary  quantity  of  salt.  By  this 
process,  the  butter  gains  about  three 
ounces  in  each  pound,  and  is  in  every 
particular  equal  to  fresh  butter.  Fir- 
kin butter  may  be  bought  for  about 
eightpence  or  ninepence  per  pound 
in  the  month  of  October,  and  when 
turned  over  again,  is  worth  in  winter 
about  eighteenpence.  The  butter 
gained,  more  than  pays  for  the  milk. 

A common  earthen  churn  answers 
the  same  purpose  as  a wooden  one. 

BUTTER  CAKE.  Take  a dish 
of  butter,  and  beat  it  like  cream 
with  both  your  hands;  two  pounds 
of  fine  sugar,  well  beaten;  three 
pounds  of  flour,  well  dried  ; mix 
them  in  with  the  butter ; twenty- 
four  eggs,  leaving  out  half  the  whites, 
then  beat  altogether  an  hour.  Just 
as  you  are  going  to  put  it  in  the  oven, 
put  in  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  mace, 
a nutmeg  grated,  a little  brandy,  and 
seeds  or  currants  as  you  please. 

BUTTERED  LOAVES.  Beat 
up  the  yolks  of  a dozen  eggs,  with 
half  the  whites,  and  a quarter  of  a 
pint  of  yeast;  strain  them  into  a 
dish  ; season  with  salt  and  beaten 
ginger;  then  make  it  into  a high 
paste,  with  flour  ; lay  it  in  a warm 
cloth  for  a quarter  of  an  hour  ; then 
make  it  up  into  little  loaves ; bake 
or  boil  them  with  butter,  and  put  in 
a glass  white  wine  : sweeten  well 
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with  sugar,  lay  the  loaves  in  the  dish, 
pour  the  sauce  over  them,  and  throw 
sugar  over  the  dish. 

BUTTERED  LOBSTERS— 
Pick  the  meat  out,  cut  it,  and  warm 
with  a little  weak  brown  gravy,  nut- 
meg, salt,  pepper  and  butter,  with  a 
little  Hour ; if  done  white,  a little 
white  gravy,  and  cream. 

BUTTER-MILK,  is  by  no  means 
an  unw’holesome  food,  if  made  of 
sweat  cream,  and  is  very  beneficial 
in  consumptive  cases. 

Fresh  butter-milk  is  also  very 
good  to  eat  with  fruit  if  properly 
sweetened,  and  mixed  with  a very 
little  milk.  It  may  also  be  used  for 
cakes  and  rice  puddings. 

BUTTER  and  PARSLEY.— 
Wash  some  parsley  quite  clean  ; tie 
it  up  in  a Imnch  ; boil  it  till  it  is 
quite  soft  ; shred  it  fine  and  mix  it 
with  melted  butter. 

BUTTER  and  PARSLEY, 
iDhtn  there  are  no  parsley  leaves.  Tie 
up  a little  parsley  seed  in  a clean 
bag,  and  boil  it  for  about  ten  mi- 
nutes. Make  use  of  the  water  to 
melt  your  butter,  and  throw  into  it  a 
little  boiled  spinach  minced,  to  look 
like  parsley. 

BUTTERED  SHRIMPS.  Stew 


two  quarts  of  shrimps  in  a pint  of 
white  wine,  with  nutmeg;  beat  up 
eight  eggs  with  a little  white  wine  and 
half  a pound  of  butter,  shaking  the 
saucepan  one  way  all  the  time  over 
the  fire  till  they  are  thick  enough  ; 
lay  toasted  sippets  round  a dish,  and 
pour  them  over  it ; then  serve. 

BUTTERED  \YATER,  called  by 
the  Germans,  Egg  Soup.  Take  a pint 
of  water,  beat  up  the  yolk  of  an  egg 
with  the  water,  and  put  in  a little 
piece  of  butter  as  big  as  a small 
walnut,  two  or  three  lumps  of  sugar; 
stir  it  all  the  time  it  is  on  the  fire. 
When  it  begins  to  boil,  bruise  it 
well  till  it  is  smooth  and  has  a great 
froth  ; then  it  is  fit  to  drink. 

BUTTERED  WHEAT.  Put 
your  wheat  into  a saucepan;  when 
it  is  hot,  stir  in  it  a good  piece  of 
butter,  a little  grated  nutmeg,  and 
sweeten  to  your  palate. 

BUTTOCK  of  BEEF,  prepared 
as  follows,  is  particularly  fine.  After 
it  has  been  put  in  salt  about  a week, 
let  it  be  well  washed,  and  put  into  a 
pan  with  a pint  of  water  ; cover  the 
pan  tight  over  with  two  or  three 
thicknesses  of  cap  paper,  and  give  it 
four  or  five  hours  in  a moderately 
heated  oven. 


CABBAGE,  fo /w7.  Press  them 
and  put  them  into  water  to  freslien. 
When  boiled  tender,  drain  them  in 
a sieve,  but  do  not  press  them.  Sa- 
voys and  all  other  greens  may  be 
boiled  in  the  same  manner. 

CABBAGES  (directions  for  grow- 
ing\  There  are  several  sorts  of 
cabbages  cultivated  in  the  gardens 
for  the  use  of  the  kitchen,  as  the 
summer,  white,  and  red  cabbages, 
the  Russian  cabbage,  the  Battersea 
and  sugar  loaf  cabbages,  the  Savoy 
cabbage,  the  brocoli,  &c.  The  com- 
mon white,  red,  Hat,  and  long-seeded 


c. 

ones,  are  chiefly  for  winter  use.  The 
seeds  of  these  sorts  should  therefore 
be  sown  in  the  middle  of  March,  in 
beds  of  good  fresh  earth  ; and  in  ' 
April,  when  the  young  plants  will 
have  about  eight  leaves  apiece,  they 
are  to  be  pricked  out  into  shady  ' 
borders,  about  three  inches  square  ; ; 

and  about  the  middle  of  May,  they  'i  . 
must  be  transplanted  to  the  places  v. 
where  they  are  to  remain.  They  ■ 
must  be  watered  at  times,  and  the  ij  I 
earth  must  be  hoed  about  the  roots,  |>  ^ 
and  kept  clear  from  weeds.  These  i>f  ‘ 
cabb.ages  will  be  fit  for  use  soon  ''fl 
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after  Michaelmas,  and  will  continue 
till  February  if  not  destroyed  by 
bad  weather,  and  to  guard  against 
this  contingency,  the  cabbages  may 
be  taken  up  in  November,  and  hav- 
ing trenched  the  ground  in  ridges, 
lay  the  cabbages  against  them  as 
close  as  possible  on  one  side,  bury- 
ing their  stems  in  the  ground,  and 
in  this  manner  they  may  remain  till 
after  Christmas.  The  early  Batter- 
sea and  sugar-loaf  cabbages  are 
sown  for  summer  use,  and  are  com- 
monly called  Michaelmas  cabbages. 
The  season  for  sowing  these  is  the 
beginning  of  July,  in  an  open  spot 
of  ground.  It  is  common  to  sow 
spinach  in  the  same  beds  with  these, 
hoeing  it  up  from  about  their  stalks 
in  spring.  In  May  or  June  these 
begin  to  turn  their  leaves  for  cab- 
baging, and  may  be  brought  to  it 
much  sooner  than  they  naturally 
w'ould,  by  tying  them  about  the  top 
with  an  osier  band.  The  Savoy 
cabbages  are  for  winter  use,  and  are 
to  be  sown  about  the  beginning  of 
April.  They  are  to  be  treated  as  the 
common  cabbage,  and  planted  out  at 
two  feet  distant,  in  an  open  place. 

CABBAGES  {to  protect  from  cat- 
erpillars). In  the  economical  Journal 
of  France,  the  following  method  of 
guarding  cabbage  from  the  depreda- 
tions of  caterpillars,  is  stated  to  be 
infallible,  and  may  perhaps  be  equal- 
j ly  serviceable  against  those  which 
I infect  other  vegetables: — sow  with 
hemp  all  the  borders  of  the  ground, 
j wherein  the  cabbage  is  planted,  and 
1 although  the  neighbourhood  be  in- 
I fected  with  caterpillars,  the  space 
I inclosed  by  the  hemp  will  be  per- 
I fectly  free,  and  not  one  of  these  ver- 
I min  will  approach  it. 

CABBAGES  (d  la  St.  Cloud).— 

I Mince  half  a pound  of  fillet  of  veal, 

I and  as  much  ham  ; season  this  with 
pepper  and  salt,  chopped  parsley, 
shallots,  and  a little  melted  lard  : 
take  a whole  cabbage  scalded  as  be- 


fore, stuff  the  force  between  every 
two  of  the  leaves,  with  all  the  sea- 
soning, and  tie  it  up  round,  like  the 
cabbage  before  boiling ; braize  it 
with  slices  of  lard,  some  good  broth, 
and  a glass  of  w'hite  wine.  When 
done,  skim  the  fat  off,  and  serve  a 
Spanish  sauce  upon  it. 

CABBAGES  (d  la  Flamandc).— 
Cut  a good  large  cabbage  into  quar- 
ters ; scald  it  in  boiling  water  some 
time,  and  drain  it  very  well  by 
squeezing  ; cut  the  stem  quite  out  of 
each  quarter,  and  chop  it  pretty  fine; 
put  it  into  a stewpan,  with  one  or  two 
slices  of  ham,  some  butter,  and  a 
little  fresh  hog’s-lard  melted ; sim- 
mer it  till  it  is  quite  mashed,  stirring 
it  often  ; add  some  gravy,  with  pep- 
per and  salt,  if  necessary.  The 
sauce  must  be  very  thick,  like  a very 
strong  liaison.  Toast  a bit  of  bread, 
as  for  a buttered  toast;  put  it  into 
the  table  dish,  pour  the  ragout  upon 
it,  and  garnish  round  with  fried  or 
stewed  sausages. 

CABBAGE  (d  la  Marechal). — - 
Cut  about  a pound  of  pickled  pork 
into  middling  pieces,  and  a large 
hard  Savoy  into  quarters  ; scald  both 
together  about  a quarter  of  an  hour ; 
then  squeeze  the  cabbage,  cut  out 
the  stem,  and  tie  it  up  in  quarters; 
braize  it  in  good  broth,  with  a fag- 
got of  sweet  herbs,  a sprig  of  fennel, 
two  or  three  cloves,  as  many  whole 
shallots,  a spoonful  of  oil,  wdiole 
pepper,  and  a little  salt.  When  done, 
sift  it;  skim  part  of  the  liquid,  add 
a few  spoonfuls  of  cullis  to  it,  and 
reduce  it  to  a good  consistence. 
Put  the  cabbage,  well  wiped,  upon 
the  table  dish,  the  pork  upon  it,  and 
the  sauce  over  all.  Cabbages  braized 
after  this  manner,  are  used  either 
for  a dish  alone,  with  a good  jelly 
broth  sauce,  or  to  garnish  any  kind 
of  meat, — cither  butcher’s,  poultry, 
or  game. 

CABBAGE  PUDDING.  Braize 
a pound  of  beef  suet,  a pound  of 
u 
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lean  veal,  and  a small  scalded  cab- 
bage. Season  with  mace,  nutmeg, 
ginger,  a little  pepper  and  salt,  and 
put  in  some  good  gooseberries, 
grapes,  or  raspberries.  Mix  all  well 
with  the  yolks  of  four  or  five  eggs 
well  beaten  up.  Wrap  all  up  in  a 
green  cabbage  leaf,  tie  it  in  a cloth, 
and  boil  it  an  hour. 

CABBAGE,  red,  to  stew.  Slice 
a small,  or  half  a large  red  cabbage ; 
wash  and  put  it  into  a saucepan, 
with  pepper,  salt,  no  water  but  what 
hangs  about  it,  and  a piece  of  but- 
ter. Stew  till  quite  tender,  and 
when  going  to  serve,  add  two  or 
three  spoonfuls  of  vinegar,  and  give 
one  boil  over  the  fire.  Serve  it  for 
cold  meat,  or  with  sausages  on  it. 

Another  way.  Shred  the  cabbage, 
wash  it  well,  and  put  it  over  a slow 
fire,  with  slices  of  onion,  pepper  and 
salt,  and  a little  plain  gravy.  When 
quite  tender,  and  a few  minutes  be- 
fore serving,  add  a bit  of  butter 
rubbed  with  flour,  and  two  or  three 
spoonfuls  of  vinegar,  and  boil  up. 

Another  way.  Cut  the  cabbage 
very  thin,  and  put  it  into  the  stew- 
pan,  with  a small  slice  of  ham,  and 
half  an  ounce  of  butter  at  the  bot- 
tom, half  a pint  of  broth,  and  a gill 
of  vinegar.  Let  it  stew,  covered, 
three  hours.  When  it  is  very  ten- 
der, add  a little  more  broth,  salt, 
pepper,  and  a table-spoonful  of 
pounded  sugar.  Mix  these  well, 
and  boil  them  all  till  the  liquor  is 
wasted,  then  put  it  into  the  dish, 
and  lay  fried  sausages  on  it. 

CABBAGE,  red,  to  fickle.  Get 
the  finest  and  closest  red  cabbage 
you  can,  and  cut  it  as  thin  as  possi- 
ble; then  take  some  cold  vinegar, 
and  put  to  it  two  or  three  blades  of 
mace,  a few  white  peppercorns,  and 
make  it  pretty  thick  with  salt.  Put 
the  cabbage  into  the  vinegar  as  you 
cut  it.  Tie  it  close  down  with  a 
bladder  and  a paper  over  it,  and  it 
will  be  fit  for  use  in  a day  or  two. 
Another  wav.  Slice  it  into  a co- 
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lander,  and  sprinkle  each  layer  well 
with  salt ; let  it  drain  two  days, 
then  put  it  into  a jar  and  pour  boil- 
ing vinegar  enough  to  cover,  and 
put  a few  slices  of  red  beetroot. 
Observe  to  choose  the  purple  red 
cabbage.  If  the  flavour  of  spice  be 
required,  it  must  be  boiled  with  the 
vinegar.  If  some  cauliflowers  be 
cut  in  branches  and  thrown  in  after 
being  salted,  they  will  look  of  a beau- 
tiful colour. 

CABBAGE  SEED,  best  method 
of  procuring  good.  Choose  out  some 
fair  plants  in  October,  pull  them  up, 
and  hang  them  up  three  days,  with 
the  root  upward,  in  a shady  place ; 
then  plant  them  under  a warm 
hedge,  burying  the  whole  stalk  and 
half  the  cabbage  in  the  earth  ; cover 
them  with  culm,  if  the  w'inter  be 
severe,  and  in  spring  they  will  shoot 
out  many  branches.  When  these 
begin  to  pod,  the  ends  of  the  upper 
ones  should  be  cut  off  to  give  strength 
to  the  other  pods.  The  seeds  must  be 
preserved  from  the  birds  by  planting 
some  lime  iw'igs  about  the  plants. 
When  ripe  it  must  be  threshed  out 
and  kept  for  use. 

cabbage  soup.  Put  into 
your  pot  a few  pounds  of  sliced  beef 
and  bits  of  ham  ; let  it  catch  a little; 
then  add  weak  broth  or  water,  and 
all  sorts  of  roots,  a cabbage  tied  and 
well  scalded,  and  a bit  of  pickled 
pork,  with  some  long  pepper,  gin- 
ger, cinnamon,  cloves,  and  mace. 

CABBAGE  {stujfed).  The  Savoy 
kind  is  the  best.  Cut  off  the  outside 
leaves  to  the  heart,  and  scald  them 
in  boiling  water  about  half  an  hour ; 
squeeze  the  water  out ; take  up  tlie 
leaves  one  by  one,  and  wrap  some 
good  ready  made  force  therein, 
three  or  four  leaves  double,  and  tie 
them  round  ; braize  them  in  a liglit 
braize,  properly  seasoned  with  pep- 
per, salt,  cloves,  and  a little  nutmeg. 
When  thoroughly  done,  drain  them 
with  a linen  cloth,  and  serve  a good 
rich  relishing  sauce  thereon.  You 
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may  also  cut  each  half  in  two,  and 
garnish  any  kind  of  meat  with  them. 

CARES,  general  direcdons  for 
making.  Previously  to  beginning  to 
make  cakes,  particular  care  should 
be  taken  to  have  every  thing  at  hand, 
and  in  proper  order.  If  currants 
be  used,  they  should  be  thoroughly 
picked  and  washed,  and  then  set  on 
a plate  or  dish,  before  the  fire,  to 
dry,  for  if  they  be  incorporated, 
with  the  dough  whilst  in  a damp 
state,  they  are  apt  to  impart  a degree 
of  heaviness  to  the  cake.  A little 
flour  sprinkled  over  them,  will  tend 
greatly  to  remove  all  dampness,  and 
give  a peculiar  lightness  to  the  cake 
or  pudding. 

The  egffs  should  not  be  beaten 
more  than  a minute  before  they  are 
wanted ; but  the  yolks  and  whites 
should  be  beaten  separately ; the 
butter  should  be  beaten  to  a fine 
cream  before  the  sugar  is  added. 

The  sugar  should  be  well  rolled 
with  a rolling-pin,  and  reduced  to  a 
very  fine  powder. 

If  lemon-peel  be  used,  it  should 
be  pared  very  thin,  and  beaten  in  a 
marble  mortar,  with  a little  sugar, 
until  it  has  attained  the  consistency 


little  wine  or  cream,  for  the  purpose 
of  rendering  its  incorporation  with 
the  other  ingredients,  more  easy. 

Cakes  made  of  rice,  seeds  or 
plums,  should  be  baked  in  wooden 
girths,  by  which  means  the  outsides 
will  not  be  burned,  and  they  will 
rise  the  better. 

If  the  cakes  have  yeast  in  them, 
they  require  a less  proportion  of 
butter  and  eggs,  nor  is  it  any  dimi- 
nution of  their  lightness  and  rich- 
ness. 

1 he  object,  however,  of  the  great- 
est importance,  is  the  heating  of  the 
yvun,  esfKjcially  for  cakes  of  a larger 
size.  If  the  oven  be  quick,  the 
batter  will  not  rise,  and  tlie  cake 
will  be  spoiled,  but  if  the  oven  be 


too  quick,  and  some  danger  be  ap- 
prehended of  the  cakes  being  burnt, 
it  is  easily  obviated  by  putting  some 
paper  above  the  cake.  A slack  oven 
will  make  the  cake  heavy,  but  on 
this  point,  a great  deal  must  be  left  to 
the  judgment  and  experience  of  the 
cook,  for  the  heat  of  the  oven 
must  depend  upon  the  greater  or 
less  size  of  the  cake;  but  if  any 
doubt  be  entertained,  if  the  heat  has 
penetrated  into  the  heart  of  the 
cake,  plunge  into  the  centre  of  it  a 
knife,  and  if  any  part  remains  stick- 
ing to  it,  the  cake  is  not  enough. 

American  Potash  Cakes.  Mix  a 
poimd  of  flour,  and  a quarter  of  a 
pound  of  butter ; dissolve,  and  stir 
a quarter  of  a pound  of  sugar  in 
half  a pint  of  milk,  and  make  a so- 
lution of  about  half  a tea-spoonful 
of  salt  of  tartar,  crystal  of  soda,  or 
any  purified  potash,  in  half  a tea-cup- 
ful of  cold  water;  pour  them  also 
among  the  flour  ; work  the  paste  up 
to  a good  consistence ; roll  it  out, 
and  form  it  into  cakes  or  biscuits. 
The  lightness  of  these  cakes  depends 
greatly  on  the  briskness  of  the  oven. 

Banbury  Cakes.  Take  a pound  of 
flour,  a gill  of  warm  milk,  and  two 
table-spoonfuls  of  good  yeast ; when 
it  has  worked  a little,  mix  with  it 
half  a pound  of  currants,  well  wash- 
ed and  picked,  half  a pound  of  can- 
died orange  and  lemon  peel  cut 
small,  and  a little  cinnamon,  allspice, 
ginger,  and  grated  nutmeg  ; let  the 
whole  be  mixed  with  half  a pound  of 
honey  ; make  a good  puff  paste ; 
cut  it  into  rounds  about  three  inches 
broad  ; lay  about  a spoonful  of  the 
mixture  in  each,  and  with  the  hand 
make  it  into  the  form  of  an  oval  ; 
press  it  flat,  sift  some  sugar  over  it, 
and  bake  them  on  a tin  for  a quarter 
of  an  hour  in  a moderate  oven. 

Balk  Cakes.  Mix  a pound  of  but- 
ter and  a pound  of  flour  well  to- 
gether ; add  five  eggs,  and  a tea-cup- 
lull  of  yeast;  set  tlie  whole,  well 
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mixed  up,  before  the  fire  to  rise,  then 
add  a quarter  of  a pound  of  finely 
powdered  sugar,  and  an  ounce  of 
caraway^  well  mixed  in  ; roll  them 
out  into  little  cakes,  and  bake  them 
on  tins:  they  may  be  served  for 
either  breakfast  or  tea. 

Biscuit  Cakes.  One  pound  of 
flour,  five  eggs  beaten  and  strained, 
eight  ounces  of  sugar,  a little  rose 
or  orange-flower  water ; beat  the 
whole  well  together  and  bake  it  one 
hour. 

Bourneville  Cake.  Work  about 
half  a pound  of  flour  with  five  or 
six  eggs  whole,  some  fine  chopped 
lemon-peel,  a few  drops  of  orange- 
flower  water,  a spoonful  of  plain 
water,  and  a little  salt ; then  let  it  rest 
about  an  hour ; then  put  as  much 
butter  as  paste,  and  work  it  after- 
wards well  together ; bake  it  in  a 
mould  or  hoop,  and  garnish  as  you 
think  proper. 

Bride  or  Christening  Cake.  Take 
five  pounds  of  dry  sifted  flour,  two 
pounds  of  fresh  butter,  five  pounds 
of  currants,  washed,  picked,  and 
dried  before  the  fire,  a pound  and 
a half  of  loaf  sugar,  two  nutmegs, 
a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  mace,  and 
half  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  cloves, 
all  beaten  and  sifted  ; sixteen  eggs, 
yolks  and  whites  kept  separate,  a 
pound  of  blanched  almonds,  pound- 
ed with-  orange-flower  water,  and  a 
pound  of  candied  citron,  one  of 
orange,  and  one  of  lemon-peel,  cut 
in  slices.  These  must  be  mixed  in 
the  following  manner  : — First,  work 
the  butter  with  the  hand  till  of  the 
consistency  of  cream ; then  beat  in 
the  sugar,  for  at  least  ten  minutes ; 
whisk  the  whites  of  the  eggs  to  a 
froth,  and  mix  with  it  the  butter  and 
sugar.  Next  beat  up  the  yolks  for 
ten  minutes,  and  the  flour,  nutmegs, 
mace,  and  cloves ; and  beat  the 
whole  together  for  half  an  hour,  or 
till  wanted  for  the  oven.  Then  mix 
in  lightly,  the  ciirrauts,  almonds,  and 


candied  peels,  with  the  addition  of 
a gill  of  mountain  wine,  and  one  of 
brandy.  Line  a hoop  with  paper, 
rub  it  well  with  butter,  fill  in  the 
mixture,  and  bake  it  in  a tolerably 
quick  oven,  taking  care  not  to  burn 
the  cake,  the  top  of  which  may  be 
covered  with  paper.  Ice  it  over  like 
a twelfth  cake,  when  taken  out  of 
the  oven,  but  without  any  ornament 
at  the  top,  as  it  should  appear  of  a 
delicate  plain  white. 

Bristol  Cakes.  Mix  with  the  hand 
in  an  earthen  pan,  six  ounces  of  sift- 
ed sugar,  six  ounces  of  fresh  butter, 
four  whites,  and  two  yolks  of  eggs, 
and  nine  ounces  of  flour ; add  three 
quarters  of  a pound  of  picked  cur- 
rants ; drop  the  mixture  with  a 
spoon  on  tin  plates  rubbed  with  but- 
ter, and  bake  it. 

CALAMINE  CERATE.  Take 
of  olive  oil  one  pint,  calamine  pre- 
pared, and  yellow  wax,  of  each  half 
a pound.  Melt  the  wax  with  the  i 
oil,  and  as  soon  as  the  mixture  be-  I 
gins  to  thicken,  mix  with  it  the  cala-  I 
mine,  and  stir  the  cerate  until  it  be  I 
cold  : this  is  an  excellent  application  K 
to  burns,  and  in  all  cutaneous  exco- 
riations. ~ 

CALF  (^method  of  cutting  up  a). 
See  Plate.  (1.)  Loin,  best  end.  (2.)  i 
Loin,  chump  end.  (3.)  Fillet  (4.)  ! 
Knuckle,  hind.  (5.)  Knuckle,  fore. 
(6.)  Neck,  best  end.  (7.)  Neck, 
scrag  end.  (8.)  Blade-bone.  (.').)  . 
Breast,  best  end.  (10.)  Breast, 
brisket  end.  ■ 

CALF’S  BRAINS,  cream  sauce.  | 
Soak  and  scald  the  brains,  then  boil  j 
them  in  broth,  with  two  slices  of  Ic-  I 
mon,  sweet  herbs,  a clove  of  gar-  ■ 
lick,  and  two  cloves ; cover  them 
with  thin  slices  of  lard:  when  done, 
wipe  them  dry,  and  serve  them  with 
bcchemel  sauce.  ' 

CALF’S  BRAINS  {to  fry).  Cut  I 
them  in  four,  and  soak  them  in  com-  I 
mon  stock  and  white  wine,  with  le-  i 
mon,  pepper,  salt,  thyme,  laurel,  s 
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doves,  parsley,  and  shallots.  In 
about  half  an  hour,  take  them  out, 
and  soak  them  in  batter,  made  of 
white  wine,  a little  oil,  and  a little 
salt ; and  fry  them  of  a fine  colour. 
Strew  over  them  crumbs  of  bread, 
mixed  with  the  yolks  of  eggs;  gar- 
nish witli  fried  parsley ; serve  with 
melted  butter. 

CALF’S  FEET  BROTH.  Boil 
two  feet  in  three  quarts  of  water, 
till  reduced  to  half  the  quantity; 
strain  it,  and  set  it  by  ; when  it  is  to 
be  used,  take  off  the  fat,  put  a large 
tea-cupful  of  the  jelly  into  a sauce- 
pan, with  half  a glass  of  sweet  wine, 
a little  sugar  and  nutmeg,  and  heat 
np  till  it  be  ready  to  boil ; then  take 
a little  of  it,  and  beat  in  it  by  degrees 
the  yolk  of  an  egg,  adding  a bit 
of  butter,  the  size  of  a nutmeg;  stir 
it  altogether,  but  do  not  let  it  boil ; 
grate  a bit  of  fresh  lemon-peel  into 
it. 

CALF’S  Y'E.Wr,  fricasseed.  Par- 
boil, and  take  out  the  long  bones, 
split  them,  and  then  put  them  into  a 
stewpan,  with  some  veal  gravy  and  a 
glass  of  white  wine.  Add  the  yolks 
of  two  or  three  eggs,  beaten  up  with 
a little  cream,  grated  nutmeg,  salt, 
ind  a bit  of  butter.  Stir  it  till  of  a 
good  thickness,  and  when  the  whole 
has  gently  simmered  for  about  ten 
minutes,  pour  it  into  your  dish  : gar- 
nish with  sliced  lemon. 

CALF’S  FEET,  lemon  sauce. — 
Take  calfs  feet  plain  boiled,  put  them 
into  a stewpan,  with  a little  oil,  half 
a lemon  sliced  and  peeled,  as  much 
broth  and  cullis  as  will  simmer  on  a 
slow  fire  for  half  an  hour;  take  them 
out,  and  wipe  them  dry;  sift  the 
sauce,  skim  it  well,  add  a bit  of  but- 
ter and  flour,  a little  cullis,  a pound- 
ed anchovy,  and  half  a lemon 
squeezed,  or  cut  the  other  half  of 
the  lemon  into  dice. 

CALF’S  FEET  PIE.  Boil  the 
feet  in  three  quarts  of  water,  with 
three  or  four  blades  of  rnacc,  till  re- 


duced to  a pint  and  a-half.  Take 
out  the  feet,  strain  the  liquor,  and 
make  a good  crust ; cover  your  dish, 
take  the  flesh  from  the  bones,  and 
put  half  into  it ; strew  over  it  half  a 
pound  of  currants,  washed  and  pick- 
ed, and  half  a pound  of  raisins, 
stoned.  Then  lay  on  the  rest  of 
your  meat  ; strain  the  liquor  it  was 
boiled  in,  sweeten  it  to  your  taste, 
and  put  in  half  a pint  of  white 
wine  : pour  all  into  your  dish,  put  on 
your  lid,  and  bake  it  one  hour  and 
a half. 

CALF’S  FEET  RAGOUT.  Boil 
them,  take  out  the  bones,  and  cut 
the  meat  in  slices,  brown  them  in  the 
frying-pan,  and  then  put  them  in 
some  good  beef  gravy,  with  morells, 
truffles,  and  pickled  mushrooms,  the 
yolks  of  four  eggs  boiled  hard,  some 
salt  and  butter  rolled  in  flour. 

CALF'S  FEET,  stuffed.  Bone 
them  quite,  and  stuff  them  with 
forcemeat  of  whatever  kind  you 
please  ; tie  them  in  slices  of  lard  with 
string  or  tape  ; boil  them  slowly  in 
broth  and  white  wine,  sweet  herbs, 
cloves,  roots,  and  onions  ; serve  with 
what  sauce  you  please.  When  thus 
boiled  or  braized,  they  may  be 
broiled,  being  first  dipped  in  good 
butter,  or  sprinkled  with  bread- 
crumbs. 

CALF’S  HEAD,  boiled.  Let  it 
be  very  nicely  cleaned,  and  w'ell 
soaked  in  water,  in  order  to  draw 
out  all  the  extravasated  blood  ; take 
out  the  tongue  either  to  boil  with 
the  brains,  or  to  salt.  Boil  the  head 
very  well,  then  beat  up  the  yolk  of 
an  egg,  and  rub  it  over  the  head  ; 
strew  over  it  some  crumbs  of  bread, 
and  chopped  parsley,  and  brown 
them  well.  The  brains  must  be 
boiled  in  a cloth,  with  a little  parsley, 
and  a few  leaves  of  sage.  Boil  ami 
peel  the  tongue,  and  lay  it  in  the 
middle  of  a small  dish,  and  the 
brains  round  it  ; bacon  and  greens 
must  be  served  to  cat  with  it. 
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CALF’S  HEAD  (to  carve).  First 
cut  it  quite  along  the  cheek-bone  on 
the  fleshy  part,  in  the  direction  3,  2. 
In  the  fleshy  part  at  the  end  of  tlie 
jaw  bone  is  part  of  the  throat  sweet- 
bread, which  may  be  cut  into  in  the 
line  3,  4,  and  is  esteemed  the  best 
part  of  the  head.  Cut  the  eye  from 
its  socket  1,  by  forcing  the  point  of 
the  carving  knife  down  to  the  bot- 
tom of  one  edge  of  the  socket,  and 
cutting  quite  round,  keeping  the 
point  of  the  knife  slanting  towards 
the  middle,  so  as  to  separate  the 
meat  from  the  bone.  I’he  palate  is 
found  in  the  under  side  of  the  roof 
of  the  mouth,  and  may  be  easily  se- 
parated from  the  bone  by  the  knife, 
by  lifting  the  head  up  with  the  left 
hand.  There  is  good  meat  on  the 
under  side,  covering  the  under  jaw, 
and  some  nice  gristly  fat  about  the 
ear,  5 ; there  are  scarcely  any  bones 
here  to  be  separated,  but  one  may  be 
cut  off  at  the  neck,  in  the  line  6,  4, 
but  this  is  a coarse  part. 

CALF’S  HEAD,  with  fried 
'parsley.  Soak  the  head  twenty-four 
hours,  scald  it  in  boiling  water  ; then 
boil  it  in  water,  and  a little  vinegar, 
with  roots,  herbs,  and  spices  ; cut  it 
in  pieces,  and  roll  it  in  a batter 
made  of  oil  and  white  wine,  salt, 
and  parsley  leaves  ; bathe  the  head 
in  it,  and  fry  it  of  a good  colour  ; 
serve  it  up  crisp,  with  fried  parsley 
round  it : the  brains  require  only 
half  as  much  boiling  as  the  rest. 

CALF’S  HEAD,  collared.  Scald 
the  skin  off  a fine  head,  clean  it  well, 
and  takeout  the  brains.  Boil  it  un- 
til the  bones  can  be  taken  out  with 


ease  ; then  have  ready  a good  quan 
tity  of  chopped  parsley,  mace,  nut 
meg,  salt,  and  white  pepper  ; mix 
them  all  well  together ; season  it 
well ; the  parsley  must  be  laid  in  a 
thick  layer  ; then  a number  of  thick 
slices  of  fine  ham,  or  a well  coloured 
tongue,  skinned  ; and  then  the  yolks 
of  six  nice  yellow  eggs,  placed  here 
and  there  about  it.  Roll  the  head 
quite  close,  and  tie  it  up  as  tight  as 
you  can;  boil  it,  and  then  lay  a 
weight  on  it. 

A cloth  must  be  put  under  the 
tape,  as  for  other  collars. 

CALF’S  HEAD  fricasseed.  Clean 
and  parboil  half  a head ; cut  the 
meat  into  small  slices,  and  put  them 
into  a stewpan,  with  some  gravy,  and 
a little  of  the  water  in  which  it  was 
boiled  ; .add  a small  bunch  of  sweet 
herbs,  two  small  onions,  and  a blade 
of  mace ; boil  a sweetbread,  season 
the  gravy  with  a little  pepper,  nut- 
meg, and  salt ; put  in  a little  flour 
and  butter,  and  boil  the  whole  to- 
gether; take  out  the  herbs  and 
onions,  and  add  a small  quantity  of 
cream  : serve  with  small  bits  of  ba- 
con rolled  round,  and  forcemeat 
balls. 

CALF’S  HEAD,  hushed.  Par- 
boil the  head,  and  cut  off  the  meat 
in  slices,  not  too  thin,  and  about 
three  inches  long,  brown  some  butter, 
flour,  and  sliced  onion,  and  put  in 
the  slices,  with  some  blanched  mo- 
rells  and  truffles,  egg  and  forcemeat 
balls,  stewed  mushrooms,  artichoke 
bottoms,  and  well  seasoned  cullis  ; 
let  it  boil  once,  and  skim  it  well,  and 
let  it  simmer  until  it  is  very  tender. 
The  seasoning  of  pepper,  salt,  and 
cayenne,  must  be  put  in  at  first,  and 
before  serving,  put  in  some  parsley 
well  shredded,  a small  piece  of  tar- 
ragon, and  knotted  marjoram,  cut 
as  fine  as  possible ; before  you 
serve,  add  the  squeeze  of  a lemon. 

Another  way.  Boil  the  head  al- 
most enough,  then  take  the  best  half, 
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and  with  a sharp  knife,  take  it  nicely 
from  tlie  bone  ; lay  it  in  a deep,  dish 
before  the  fire,  grate  some  nutmeg 
all  over,  a very  little  pepper  and 
salt,  a few  sweet  herbs,  some  crumbs 
of  bread,  and  a little  lemon-peel, 
chopped  very  fine;  baste  it  with  the 
yolks  of  two  eggs;  keep  the  dish 
turning,  that  it  may  be  all  brown 
alike.  Cut  the  other  half,  and 
tongue,  into  little  thin  bits,  and  set 
on  a pint  of  drawn  gravy  in  a 
saucepan,  a little  bundle  of  sweet 
herbs,  an  onion,  a little  pepper  and 
salt,  a glass  of  red  wine,  and  two 
shallots ; boil  all  these  together  a 
few  minutes ; then  strain  it  through 
a sieve,  and  put  it  into  a clean  stew- 
pan  with  the  hash.  Flour  the  meat 
before  you  put  it  in,  and  put  in  a few 
mushrooms,  a spoonful  of  the  pickle, 
two  spoonfuls  of  catsup,  and  a few 
truffles  and  morells ; stir  all  tliese 
together  for  a few  minutes ; then 
beat  up  half  the  brains,  and  stir  into 
the  stewpan,  and  a little  piece  of  but- 
ter rolled  in  flour.  I’ake  the  other 
half  of  the  brains,  and  beat  them  up 
with  a lemon-peel  cut  fine,  a little 
nutmeg  grated,  a little  beaten  mace, 
a little  thyme  and  parsley,  and  the 
yolk  of  an  egg,  and  have  some  good 
dripping  boiling  in  a stewpan ; then 
fry  the  brains  in  little  cakes,  about 
the  size  of  a crown  piece.  Fry 
about  twenty  oysters,  dipped  in  the 
yolk  of  an  egg,  and  some  relishing 
forcemeat  balls,  made  as  for  mock- 
turtle  : garnish  with  these,  and  small 
bits  of  bacon,  just  heated  before  the 
fire. 

CALF’S  HEAD  PIE.^  Parboil 
half  a calfs  head,  cut  it  into  slices, 
sea.son  with  pepper  and  salt  ; lay  it 
in  a crust,  with  some  good  gravy, 
forcemeat  balls,  and  yolks  of  eggs 
boiled  hard.  Cover,  and  bake  it  for 
about  an  hour  and  a-half,  and  then  cut 
off  the  lid.  In  the  mean  time  prepare 
some  good  gravy,  thickened  with 
flour,  and  add  a few  oysters ; put 


the  whole  into  the  pie,  and  send  it  to 
table  either  with  the  lid  replaced,  or 
without  it. 

CALF’S  HEAD,  stuped.  Take 
a calf’s  head,  scalded,  with  the  skin 
on,  and  bone  it,  make  a forcemeat 
with  fillet  of  veal,  beef  suet,  bread- 
crumbs, milk,  parsley,  thyme,  mush- 
rooms, four  yolks  of  eggs,  pepper 
and  salt;  put  some  of  this  forcemeat 
in  the  head,  leaving  room  in  the 
middle,  to  put  a ragout  well  sea- 
soned, either  of  pigeons,  sweet- 
breads, or  any  other  meats  ; cover 
the  whole  over  with  forcemeat,  and 
make  the  form  of  the  head  as  nearly 
as  possible ; wrap  it  up  with  slices 
of  lard,  tie  it  in  a cloth,  and  braize 
it  in  broth,  white  wine,  and  sweet 
herbs  : serve  upon  it  a Spanish  or 
Italian  sauce,  or  any  other  you  like 
best. 

CALF’S  HEART,  baked.  Stuff 
it  with  crumbs  of  bread,  chopped 
suet,  sweet  marjoram,  lemon-peel 
grated,  pepper,  salt,  nutmeg,  and 
the  yolk  of  an  egg,  and  put  it  into 
the  oven.  When  done,  serve  it  up 
with  gravy,  melted  butter,  and  cur- 
rant jelly  ; the  same  method  must 
be  observed,  whether  baked  or 
roasted. 

CALF’S  LIVER  and  BACON, 
to  fry.  Cut  the  liver  into  slices,  and 
fry  it  first,  then  the  bacon ; lay  the 
liver  in  the  dish,  and  the  bacon  upon 
it;  serve  it  up  with  gravy,  made  in 
the  pan,  with  boiling  water,  thick- 
ened with  flour  and  butter,  and  a 
little  lemon  juice  ; if  agreeable,  a 
little  parsley  and  onion  may  be  chop- 
ped into  it,  or  a little  boiled  parsley 
strewed  over  the  liver  ; garnish  your 
dish  with  sliced  lemon  ; the  lemon 
juice  may  be  omitted  in  the  gravy, 
or  the  bacon  may  be  served  in  a 
separate  dish. 

CALF’S  LIVER,  'wllk  rocafnbolc. 
Chop  green  rocambole  and  mush- 
rooms ; cut  the  liver  in  thin  slices; 
put  it  together  in  a stewpan,  with  a 
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Dit  of  butter  rolled  in  flour,  and  a 
glass  of  white  wine  ; boil  for  half 
an  hour  ; reduce  the  sauce,  and  add 
pepper,  salt,  and  vinegar.  If  you 
would  have  it  white,  make  a liaison 
of  yolks  of  eggs  and  cream,  vinegar, 
or  lemon. 

CALF’S  LIVER  HASLETS.— 
Cut  it  in  pretty  large  pieces  ; mari- 
nate it  with  butter,  pepper,  salt,  and 
sweet  herbs,  chopped  ; leave  it  some 
time  over  a slow  fire  ; then  roll  se- 
veral pieces  in  veal  caul,  with  as 
much  sauce  as  possible  ; tie  it  upon 
a large  skewer,  with  thin  slices  of 
lard  round,  and  roast  it.  Serve  it 
with  relishing  sauce. 

CALF’S  LIVER  (/fl/7/c(Z).  Lard 
the  liver  crossways,  with  large  slices 
that  have  been  well  rolled  in  a sea- 
soning of  salt,  pepper,  fine  spices, 
basil,  and  thyme,  in  powder,  with 
parsley  and  young  onions,  minced  ; 
cover  a stewpan  with  slices  of  lard, 
onions,  and  carrots,  two  cloves,  a 
bayleaf,  a clove  of  garlic,  some  par- 
ings of  veal,  a pint  of  white  wine, 
and  some  gravy  ; let  it  boil ; skim 
it  ; cover  it  with  slices  of  bacon,  and 
a round  of  paper ; put  on  a cover  ; 
put  it  on  a slow  fire  for  an  hour  and 
a quarter ; when  done,  pass  some 
of  the  seasoning  through  a gauze 
search  ; put  it  on  the  fire,  w'ith  a 
piece  of ’butter  rubbed  in  flour,  to 
thicken  it ; if  agi’eeable,  a little  an- 
chovy butter  may  be  added. 

CALF’S  LIVER,  roasted.  Wash 
and  wipe  it,  then  cut  a long  hole  in 
it  and  stuff  it  with  crumbs  of  bread, 
chopped  anchovy,  herbs,  a good  deal 
of  fat  bacon,  common  salt  and  pep- 
per, a bit  of  butter,  and  an  egg ; 
sew  the  liver  up,  then  lard  it,  or 
wrap  it  in  a veal  caul,  and  roast  it. 

CALF’S  LIVER,  sailor's  fashion. 
Cut  a liver  into  four  or  six  pieces, 
and  fry  it  in  butter,  turning  it  seve- 
ral times  till  it  is  thoroughly  done ; 
then  take  it  out  of  the  stewpan,  and 
put  into  the  same  pan  a little  flour. 


pouring  about  half  a pint  of  red 
wine  on  it  little  by  little ; then  add 
three  or  four  shallots,  parsley,  and 
chibol,  finely  chopped,  pepper  and 
salt ; boil  this  together,  and  reduce 
it  to  a sauce  consistence  ; then  put 
the  liver  in  it  to  warm  together. 
When  ready  to  serve,  add  a few  ca- 
pers and  a chopped  anchovy. 

CALF’S  TAILS  and  CABBA- 
GES. Scald  calf’s  tails  and  pickled 
pork,  and  scald  also  a good  Savoy, 
about  half  an  hour  ; take  it  up  and 
press  the  water  out  of  it ; cut  it  in 
quarters,  tie  it,  and  braize  all  toge- 
ther in  broth  ; slices  of  lard,  spices, 
and  herbs,  as  in  all  other  braizes. 
When  done,  take  them  out,  and  clean 
all  free  from  fat.  Serve  upon  them 
a good  thick  cullis.  If  you  would 
have  the  cabbage  as  sour  crout,  add 
vinegar.  Calf’s  tails,  braized,  are 
very  good  to  any  sauce ; also  to  use 
as  a hotch-potch. 

CALF’S  TONGUES,  fricasseed, 
with  cauliflowers.  Get  two  tongues, 
boil  them  till  the  skin  comes  well  off 
the  rugged  parts,  and  slice  them 
very  thin ; put  into  a stewpan,  with 
a few  spoonfuls  of  broth ; put  in  a 
bunch  of  onions  and  parsley,  a blade 
of  mace,  pepper  and  salt ; let  all 
stew  softly  till  very  tender  ; pout 
in  a liaison,  very  hot ; cover  it  close,  • 
and  let  it  remain  so,  until  your  time 
of  dining.  Squeeze  in  a lemon,  and 
serve  it. 

CALICO  FURNITURE,  to  keep 
clean  when  taken  down  dating  the  sum- 
mer. The  loose  dust  must  all  be 
shaken  off ; then  with  a feather  brush, 
or  a light  long-haired  furniture  brush, 
clean  it  well.  If  it  be  very  soiled  or 
spotted  with  the  flies,  some  clean 
flannels  may  be  used,  and  rubbed 
with  the  crumbs  of  dry  bread. 

If  the  process  be  accurately  per- 
formed, the  curtains  will  look  almost 
as  fresh  and  bright  as  when  they 
were  new,  and  it  will  also  prevent 
the  necessity  of  washing  them.  Be- 
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ing  perfectly  cleaned,  they  must  be 
folded  up  in  large  parcels,  and  put 
by  with  care. 

In  all  cases  where  the  lining  of 
furniture  is  of  a delicate  colour, 
such  as  light  blue,  pink,  or  yellow, 
it  should  be  carefully  preserved 
from  the  sun,  to  prevent  its  fading  ; 
and  by  the  above  method,  curtains 
may  be  kept  clean,  even  to  use  with 
the  linings  newly  dipped. 

CALOMEL  (method  of  detecting 
the  adulteration  of).  The  genuine- 
ness of  calomel  may  be  ascertained 
by  boiling  for  a few  minutes,  one 
part  of  calomel,  with  one-twelfth 
part  of  muriate  of  ammonia  in  ten 
parts  of  distilled  water.  When  car- 
bonate of  potash  is  added  to  the  fil- 
tered solution,  no  precipitation  will 
ensue  if  the  calomel  be  pure. 

CAMOMILE  (Anthemis  Nohilis). 
(See  plate  4.)  Camomile  is  a peren- 
nial plant,  indigenous  in  the  south 
of  England,  but  cultivated  in  our 
gardens  for  the  purposes  of  medi- 
cine. It  flowers  in  July  and  Au- 
gust. The  flowers  have  a strong, 
not  ungrateful,  aromatic  smell,  and 
a very  bitter  nauseous  taste. 

Their  active  constituents  are  bit- 
ter extractive,  and  essential  oil.  To 
the  latter  are  to  be  ascribed  their 
intispasmodic,  carminative,  cordial, 
ind  diaphoretic  effects  ; to  the  for- 
mer, their  influence  in  promoting 
digestion. 

Medicinal  properties.  Camomile 
flowers  are  a very  common  and  ex- 
cellent remedy  in  spasmodic  diseases, 
in  hysteria,  in  spasmodic  and  flatu- 
I lent  colics,  in  suppression  of  the 
I menstrual  discharge,  in  the  vomiting 
of  puerperal  women,  in  the  after- 
pains,  in  gout,  in  interraittents,  and 
in  typhus. 

No  bitter  is  more  common  than 
the  camomile:  light  watery  infusions 
of  the  flowers  are  much  used  to  pro- 
mote vomiting,  and  to  assist  the 
I operation  of  other  emetics ; and 
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stronjr  infusions  of  it  taken  in  small 
doses,  from  two  to  four  ounces, 
twice  or  three  times  in  the  day,  have 
been  found,  when  used  moderately, 
to  be  good  stomachics,  and  to  assist 
digestion;  and  with  the  addition  of 
a few  drops  of  the  diluted  vitriolic 
acid,  have  been  found  good  remedies 
for  removing  feverish  complaints ; 
and  have  at  times  put  a stop  to  in- 
termitting fevers.  Dr.  Morton  says, 
that  he  has  cured  intermittents  which 
resisted  the  bark,  by  giving  frequent- 
ly in  the  day  a scruple  of  the  flowers 
of  camomile  in  powder,  with  ten 
grains  of  salt  of  wormwood,  and  as 
much  diaphoretic  antimony. 

Externally,  camomile  flowers  are 
applied  as  a discutient  and  emollient, 
in  the  form  of  embrocation  or  fer- 
mentation, for  cholic  and  strangu- 
lated hernia. 

CAMP  VINEGAR.  Slice  a large 
head  of  garlic,  and  put  it  into  a wide- 
mouthed bottle,  with  half  an  ounce 
of  cayenne,  two  tea-spoonfuls  of  real 
soy,  two  of  walnut  catsup,  four  an- 
chovies chopped,  a pint  of  vinegar, 
enough  cochineal  to  give  it  the  co- 
lour of  lavender  drops.  Let  it  stand 
six  weeks,  then  strain  off  quite  clear, 
and  keep  in  small  bottles  sealed  up. 

CAMPHOR,  tincture  of,  or  cam- 
phorated spirit  of  wine.  Take  of 
camphor,  one  ounce ; alcohol,  one 
pint;  mix  them  together,  that  the 
camphor  may  be  dissolved.  It  may 
also  be  made  with  a double  propor- 
tion of  camphor.  These  solutions 
of  camphor  are  employed  for  exter- 
nal cases ; against  rheumatic  pains, 
paralytic  numbnesses,  inflammations, 
for  dispersing  tumours,  preventing 
gangrenes,  or  restraining  their  pro- 
gress. They  are  too  pungent  to  be 
administered  internally,  and  cannot 
be  diluted  with  water  without  being 
totally  decomposed. 
CAMPHORATED  OIL  (to 

make).  Beat  two  ounces  of  camplior 
in  a mortar,  with  four  ounces  of 
X 
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Florence  oil,  till  the  camphor  is  per- 
fectly dissolved.  This  is  an  excel- 
lent liniment  for  the  rheumatism 
and  all  kind  of  sprains. 

CAMPHORATED  or  PARE- 
GORIC ELIXIR.  Take  of  flowers 
of  benzoin,  half  an  ounce  ; opium, 
two  drachms.  Infuse  in  one  pound 
of  the  volatile  ammoniac  spirit,  for 
four  or  five  days,  frequently  shaking 
the  bottle;  afterwards  strain  the 
dixir* 

CANARY  BIRDS  {to  breed).— 
Canary  birds  that  are  kept  tame 
will  breed  three  or  four  times  in  the 
year  : they  usually  begin  in  March 
or  April,  and  breed  till  July  or 
August. 

Towards  the  middle  of  March, 
begin  to  match  your  birds,  putting 
one  cock  and  one  hen  in  a small 
cage,  and  when  they  have  been  so 
long  together  that  they  are  perfectly 
reconciled  and  well  pleased  with 
each  other,  towards  the  end  of 
March,  or  the  beginning  of  April, 
put  them  into  the  breeding  cage  for 
that  use  ; let  it  be  full  large,  so  that 
the  birds  may  have  the  more  room 
to  fly  and  exercise  themselves.  Let 
there  be  two  boxes  in  the  cage  for 
the  hen  to  build  in,  because  she  will 
sometimes  hatch  a second  brood  be- 
fore the  first  are  fit  to  fly,  leaving 
the  care  of  them  to  the  cock  to  feed 
and  bring  them  up,  whilst  she  breeds 
in  the  other  box  ; therefore,  if  she 
has  not  a spare  box  to  build  in,  she 
will  be  apt  to  make  her  nest  upon 
the  birds,  as  it  sometimes  happens, 
and  smother  them,  or  build  so  near 
that  they  will  spoil  one  another. 
Whilst  the  birds  are  pairing,  feed 
them  with  soft  meat,  egg,  bread, 
maw-seed,  and  a little  scalded  rape- 
seed  ; hardly  a third  part  egg ; mix 
the  latter  and  the  bread,  grated  fine, 
together. 

When  they  have  young  ones,  give 
the  same  soft  victuals  fresh  every 
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day,  and  let  them  have  fresh  greens 
likewise,  such  as  cabbage -lettuce, 
now  and  then  ; but  give  them  more 
constantly,  duckweed  with  seeds 
upon  it:  towards  June,  shepherd’s 
purse;  in  July  and  August,  plan- 
tain ; and  before  they  have  young 
ones,  give  them  groundsel,  with 
seed  upon  it. 

To  such  persons  who  breed  only  • 
a few  birds  for  their  own  diversion, 
it  is  recommended  to  use  very  large  | 
cages,  it  being  much  the  best  way  ; 
but  those  who  intend  to  breed  a 
number  should  prepare  a room  for  i, 
that  purpose.  i 

Let  the  situation  of  it  be  such 
that  the  birds  may  enjoy  the  benefit 
of  the  morning  sun,  which  is  both 
delightful  and  nourishing  ; and  let  ;; 
wire  instead  of  glass  be  at  the  win-  jj 
dows,  that  they  may  have  the  ad-  t 
vantage  of  the  air,  which  will  add 
to  their  health,  and  make  them  | 

thrive  the  better  ; keep  the  floor  o.  | 

the  room  clean,  sometimes  sifting  I 

fine  gravel  or  sand;  and  after  re-  I 

moving  the  dung  and  other  foul  I 

stuff,  nest-boxes  and  back  cages  | 

must  be  fixed  in  every  convenient  I 

corner  and  place  in  the  room,  at  | 

least  twice  the  number  that  there 
are  of  birds,  that  they  may  have  the  i| 

more  variety  to  choose  a lodging  to  || 

their  minds  ; for  some  love  to  build  ] \ 

high,  and  some  very  low,  some  in  a |:| 

light  place,  and  others  will  choose  a i ; 

dark  place  to  build  in. 

There  ought  to  be  two  windows  !: 
in  the  room,  one  at  each  end,  and  |ii  ! 
several  perches,  at  proper  distances,  [■; 
for  the  birds  to  settle  upon  as  they  I 
fly  backwards  and  forwards.  fc 

A tree  may  also  be  set  in  a con-  jj 
venient  part  of  the  room ; it  w'ill  ^ 
divert  the  birds,  and  some  of  them  | 
will  like  to  build  in  it.  Their  nest  | 
must  be  secured  from  falling  through,  | 
and  if  in  danger,  the  tree  must  be  ji 
tied  closer  to  prevent  it,  ?nd  they  j 
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will  hatch  there  as  well  as  in  any 
other  place. 

Too  many  birds  must  not  be  put 
together,  eight  or  ten  pair  are  enough 
for  a middling  room.  When  the 
birds  are  first  paired,  as  before  di- 
rected, turn  them  into  a room,  in 
which  they  will  live  as  it  were  a con- 
jugal life,  and  notwithstanding  there 
l>e  several  male  and  female  birds  in 
the  same  room,  one  cock  and  one 
hen,  as  they  first  couple  together, 
will  keep  constant  to  each  other, 
and  both  concur  and  assist  in  sitting 
and  feeding  their  young ; for  the 
cock  bird  takes  his  turn  in  building 
the  nest,  sitting  upon  the  eggs,  and 
feeding  the  young  as  well  as  the 
hen. 

The  birds  must  be  furnished  with 
stuff  for  making  their  nests,  such  as 
fine  hay,  wool,  cotton,  and  hair ; let 
these  materials  be  thoroughly  dry  ; 
then  mix  and  tie  them  up  together 
in  a net,  or  some  such  thing,  so 
that  the  birds  may  easily  pull  it  out 
as  they  want  it,  and  let  it  be  hung 
in  a proper  place  in  the  room  for 
that  purpose. 

They  build  a very  pretty  nest, 
about  which  they  will  sometimes  be 
so  industrious,  as  to  begin  and  finish 
it  in  one  day,  though  they  are  gene- 
rally two  or  three  days  in  making 
their  nest : the  hen  lays  commonly 
four  or  five  eggs,  and  sits  fourteen 
days. 

When  the  young  are  hatched, 
leave  them  to  the  care  of  the  old 
ones  to  nurse,  and  bring  them  up 
till  they  can  fly  and  feed  themselves. 
The  hen,  on  account  of  her  rankness 
in  being  kept  together,  and  provided 
with  all  things  necessary  at  hand, 
without  any  trouble  in  seeking  her 
food,  will  sometimes  build  and  hatch 
again  before  the  first  brood  can  shift 
for  themselves,  the  care  of  which  she 
transfers  to  the  cock  bird,  who  will 
feed  and  nurse  them  himself,  supply- 
ing the  part  of  boili  |)arcnts,  whilst 


she  brings  on  and  attends  her  new 
progeny. 

When  the  young  canary  birds  can 
feed  themselves,  take  them  from  the 
old  ones,  and  cage  them  ; if  they  are 
flying  about  the  room,  to  catch  them 
bring  a spare  cage  with  some  soft 
victuals  in  it,  taking  the  other  meat 
that  is  in  the  room  away,  and  placing 
the  cage  there  in  its  stead,  with  the 
door  open,  and  a string  fastened 
thereto;  then  stand  at  a distance, 
and  the  old  ones  will  presently,  for 
the  sake  of  the  meat,  entice  the 
young  ones  into  the  cage ; then  pull 
the  string,  and  shut  in  as  many  as 
you  can  and  catch  them. 

Let  their  meat  be  the  yolk  of  an 
egg,  hard  boiled,  with  as  much  of  the 
best  bread,  and  a little  scalded  rape- 
seed  ; when  it  is  boiled  soft,  bruise 
the  seed  fine,  and  put  a little  maw- 
seed amongst  it,  and  mix  it  alto- 
gether, and  give  them  a suflScient 
quantity  every  day  ; never  let  it  be 
stale  or  sour  ; besides  this,  give  them 
a little  scalded  rape-seed,  and  a lit- 
tle rape  and  canary  by  itself.  You 
may  keep  them  to  this  diet,  till  they 
have  done  moulting,  and  afterwards 
feed  them  as  you  do  the  old  ones, 
unless  at  any  time  they  are  sick, 
then  continue  it. 

CANDIED  ANGELICA.  Cut 
your  angelica  when  young  ; cover  it 
close  and  boil  it  till  tender  ; then 
peel  it,  put  it  in  again,  and  let  it  sim- 
mer and  boil  till  green.  Take  it  up 
and  dry  it  with  a cloth,  and  to  every 
pound  of  stalks  put  a pound  of  su- 
gar. Put  the  stalks  into  a pan,  beat 
your  sugar,  strew  it  over,  and  let 
them  stand  two  days ; then  boil  it 
till  clear  and  green,  and  put  it  in  a 
colander  to  drain.  Beat  another 
pound  of  sugar  to  powder,  and  strew 
it  over ; lay  it  on  plates,  and  let  it 
stand  in  a slack  oven  till  dry. 

CANDIED  APRICOT  CHIPS. 
Take  your  preserved  chips,  warm 
them  and  drain  oil’ the  syrup;  cut  them 
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to  what  size  you  please ; put  them 
in  a sieve  as  you  cut  them  ; dust  su- 
gar over  them  through  a bag,  and 
put  them  in  a stove  ; let  them  re- 
main there  two  days,  changing  the 
sieve  once,  or  they  will  stick.  When 
dry,  paper  and  put  them  in  a box. 

CANDLES  {economy  in).  If  you 
are  without  a rushlight,  and  would 
burn  a candle  all  night,  unless  the 
following  precaution  be  used,  an  or- 
dinary candle  will  gutter  away  in  an 
hour  or  two,  sometimes  to  the  en- 
dangering the  safety  of  tlie  house. 
This  may  be  avoided  by  placing  as 
much  common  salt,  finely  powdered, 
as  will  reach  from  the  tallow  to  the 
bottom  of  the  black  part  of  the  wick 
■>f  a partly  burnt  candle ; when  if 
the  same  be  lit,  it  will  burn  very 
slowly,  yielding  a sufficient  light  for 
a bed-chamber  ; the  salt  will  gradu- 
ally sink  as  the  tallow  is  consumed ; 
the  melted  tallow  being  drawn 
through  the  salt,  and  consumed  in 
the  wick. 

CANE  CHAIR  BOTTOMS  {lo 
clean  and  restore  the  elasticity  of). — 
Turn  up  the  chair  bottom,  &c.  and 
with  hot  water  and  a sponge  wash 
the  cane  w'ork  well,  so  that  it  may  be 
well  soaked;  should  it  be  dirty,  some 
soap  must  be  added ; let  it  dry  in 
the  air,  and  you  will  find  it  as  tight 
and  firm  as  when  new,  providing  the 
cane  be  not  broken. 

CANKER  in  TREES  {to  cure). 
Cut  them  off  to  the  quick,  and  apply 
a piece  of  sound  bark  from  any 
other  tree,  and  bind  it  on  with  a 
flannel  roller.  Cut  off  the  canker, 
and  a new  shoot  will  grow  strong. 

I CANKER  {in  turnips  to  destroy). 
In  the  year  1784,  Mr.  Coke,  of 
Norfolk,  purchased  four  hundred 
ducks,  and  put  them  on  a field  of 
thirty-three  acres  of  turnips,  dread- 
fully infected  with  the  black  canker 
caterpillars,  which  they  completely 
delivered  from  those  devourers  in 
five  days.  By  a similar  mode. 
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ducks  and  other  domesticated  poul- 
try might  be  rendered  serviceable 
in  almost  all  farms,  and  with  proper 
precaution  occasionally  in  large  gar- 
dens. 

CANNELONS.  Roll  out  some 
puff  paste ; cut  it  in  stripes  the 
breadth  of  half  an  inch  ; have  ready 
some  turned  moulds,  upon  which 
they  can  be  rolled  along,  leaving 
them  a little  open  at  the  ends,  where 
they  can  be  fixed ; put  them  on  a 
leaf,  glaze  them,  and  put  them  into 
the  oven  ; when  nearly  done,  draw 
out  the  moulds  ; put  them  together; 
powder  them  with  sugar : glaze 
them  in  the  oven  ; fill  them  with 
sweetmeats  ; dress  and  serve  them. 

CAPERS  {to  keep).  Scald  some 
vinegar,  and  when  it  is  become  cold, 
pour  it  upon  the  capers ; tie  them 
close  down,  and  keep  the  air  from 
them  as  much  as  possible,  as  it  has 
the  effect  of  making  them  tender. 

CAPER  Sauce  {to  make). — 
Having  melted  the  butter,  chop  the 
capers  fine,  and  boil  them  up  with 
the  butter.  About  an  ounce  of  ca- 
pers will  be  sufficient  for  a moderate 
size  sauce-boat.  Some  persons  boil 
the  capers  whole,  but  the  former 
method  is  the  most  preferable.  A 
few  minutes  will  be  sufficient  to  boil 
them. 

CAPER  SAUCE  {a  substitute 
for).  Cut  some  pickled  gherkins 
into  small  bits,  rather  less  than  ca- 
pers; put  them  into  melted  butter 
with  a little  vinegar  ; pickled  mush- 
rooms, chopped,  will  also  be  found 
an  equally  good  substitute. 

Another.  Boil  some  parsley  slow- 
ly, that  it  may  become  a bad  colour; 
it  must  be  cut  but  not  chopped  ; put 
it  into  melted  butter,  with  a little 
salt,  and  about  a spoonful  of  vinegar. 
Boil  it,  and  serve  it. 

CAPILLAIRE,  to  7nake.  Mix 
six  eggs,  well  beat  up,  with  fourteen 
pounds  of  loaf  sugar,  and  three 
pounds  of  coarse  sugar.  Put  them 
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into  tliree  quarts  of  water  ; boil  it 
twice,  skim  it  well,  and  add  a quarter 
of  a pint  of  orange-flower  water ; 
strain  it  through  a jelly-bag,  and  put 
it  into  bottles  for  use.  A spoonful 
or  two  of  this  syrup  put  into  a 
draught  of  either  cold  or  warm 
water  makes  it  drink  exceedingly 
pleasant. 

CAPONS  (to  cram).  Take  bar- 
k’y  meal,  reasonably  sifted,  and  mix 
"‘t  with  new  milk;  make  it  into  a stiff 
dough  paste,  then  make  it  into  long 
crams  or  rolls,  biggest  in  the  middle, 
small  at  both  ends,  and  then  wetting 
them  in  lukewarm  milk,  give  the 
capon  a full  gorge  three  times  a-day, 
morning,  noon,  and  night,  and  it 
will  in  two  or  three  weeks  be  fat 
enough  for  the  table. 

CAPON,  rice  soup.  Truss  the 
capon  as  for  boiling ; boil  it  in  a 
small  soup  pot,  with  about  half  a 
pound  of  rice,  which  must  be  boiled 
till  it  is  quite  tender,  without  skim- 
ming the  fat  off ; add  gravy  suffi- 
cient to  colour  and  strengthen  it,  and 
a little  salt : or  serve  without  gravy, 
the  fowl  in  the  middle.  A fowl  is 
also  served  with  a few  slices  of  beef, 
veal,  mutton,  roots,  and  the  broth 
sifted  ; simmer  the  bread  with  some 
of  this  broth,  with  or  without  herbs. 
Serve  the  fowl  in  a soup  dish. 

CAPON,  stuffed  with  truffle — 
Prepare  a capon  as  for  boiling ; take 
two  pounds  of  nice  truffle,  hash  the 
broken  ones,  cut  in  dice,  and  pound 
about  a pound  of  fat  bacon  ; put  it 
into  a stewpan,  with  the  truffle,  salt, 
pepper,  nutmeg,  and  fine  spices; 
simmer  upon  a slow  fire,  about  half 
an  hour ; let  them  cool.  Stuff  the 
capon,  cover  it  with  lard,  and  let  it 
roast  nearly  an  hour  and  a half. 

CAPS.  Cottage  Cup,  This  kind 
of  cap  (see  Plate)  is  mostly  worn 
by  those  who  wear  their  hair  in  a 
bow  on  the  crown.  The  dimensions 
and  shape  you  will  find  in  the  plate. 

I he  horse-shoe  or  crown  must  be 
whipped  from  the  top,  draw  ing  big,  3 


round  to  the  same  on  the  other  side, 
and  drawn  a little  as  Fig.  5 will  show 
you.  Fig.  4 : this  piece  is  whipped 
on  each  side  and  drawn  into  the 
length  of  the  head-piece,  and  then 
sewn  on  to  the  crown  and  head- 
piece.  You  must  run  a wire  ribbon 
in  the  inside  of  the  front  of  the  head- 
piece,  and  top  of  the  fulling,  which 
will  keep  the  cap  in  shape.  To 
make  a neat  finish,  it  is  piped  round 
the  top  and  bottom  of  the  fulling, 
and  over  the  top  edge  of  the  lace, 
which  is  fulled  on  the  front  of  the 
head-piece,  as  Fig.  5. 

Dress  Cap.  This  cap  (see  Plate) 
is  one  very  much  admired  for  its 
neat  and  handsome  appearance, 
though  the  pattern  be  very  simple, 
being  made  of  one  piece,  excepting 
the  small  lace  crown.  Fig.  5 and 
Fig.  1 will  show  you  the  pattern  and 
size  of  the  pieces  that  form  the  cap; 
Figs.  2 are  to  be  sewn  together, 
and  then  the  top  is  to  be  whipped 
and  drawn  a little  to  the  size  of  the 
crown-piece.  Fig.  3,  which  is  then 
sewn  in,  and  a fulling  of  lace  round 
it,  over  which  a piping  is  to  be 
added.  Vi^hen  the  straight  sides  are 
run  together  and  piped  round,  they 
will  form  Fig.  4,  which  is  the  trim- 
ming that  the  flowers  are  placed 
into  ; five  of  them  are  placed  round 
the  front  of  the  cap,  as  see  Fig.  6 ; 
this  trimming  should  be  made  of 
satin.  The  lace  that  you  put  on 
should  be  nearly  plain  in  front,  but 
very  full  at  the  sides.  These  caps 
are  generally  made  of  net. 

Morning  Cap.  (See  Plate.)  This 
kind  of  cap  is  usually  made  of  mus- 
lin, and  sprigs  worked  round  the 
head-pieces.  (The  sprig  patterns  will 
be  found  under  the  proper  head.) 
Fig.  1,  is  the  shape  of  the  head- 
piece,  and  the  size  is  there  given  in 
inches.  After  you  have  worked  the 
sprigs  along  the  head-piece,  the  two 
straight  ends  (Fig.  2,)  are  to  be  sewn 
together.  The  crown.  Fig.  3,  must 
be  whipped  round,  and  gathered 
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into  die  size  of  the  head-piece,  and 
then  sewn  on  to  it.  Fig.  4 : this  is 
doubled,  and  the  two  circular  edges 
whipped  together,  and  gathered,  to 
form  a puffing ; two  of  these  are 
placed  in  front  of  the  crown,  as  Fig. 
5 ; before  the  two  puffings  are  put 
on,  a frill  of  fancy  work  is  tacked 
round  the  crown,  two  inches  and 
a-half  wide.  The  patterns  for  frills 
will  also  be  given  under  their  proper 
head.  The  frilling,  or  borders  round 
the  front,  must  not  be  more  than  two 
inches  wide,  and  of  the  same  pattern 
as  the  one  round  the  crown.  This 
forms  a very  handsome  cap  for  the 
afternoon,  if  worked  on  net. 

Mourning  Cap.  (See  Plate).  Fig. 
1,  is  the  straight  piece  that  is  drawn 
in  behind.  Figs.  2,  are  the  draw- 
ings ; on  account  of  their  width,  an 
allowance  must  be  made  for  them 
when  they  are  cut  out.  Fig.  3,  is 
the  head-piece ; in  the  cutting  of 
which  you  must  allow  for  a wide 
hem,  as  all  the  hems  in  this  kind 
of  caps  are  wide.  After  you  have 
hemmed  it,  sew  each  end  of  Fig.  1, 
on  to  it  at  Figs.  5 ; and  then  draw  it 
up  with  strings  of  white-love  to  the 
size  of  the  head  you  intend  it  for  ; 
then  take  the  crown.  Fig.  4,  and 
whip  it  round,  and  gather  it  in, 
to  the  size  that  will  fit  in  to  the 
head-piece  and  back-gathering,  as 
see  Fig.  6.  The  border  is  two 
inches  wide ; the  hem  must  be 
wider  than  other  caps,  and  is  put  on 
plain  in  front,  and  full  round  the 
other  part.  It  is  trimmed  round  the 
top  edge  of  the  border  and  round 
the  crown  with  white-love,  twisted 
and  tacked  on  ; and  bows  of  the 
same  on  the  head-piece  ; as  see  Fig. 
6.  These  caps  are  invariably  made 
of  plain  muslin;  the  strings  are  made 
of  the  same,  with  a wide  hem  or  love. 

Turban  Cap.  (See  Plate).  These 
caps  are  made  on  a shape  which  is 
cut  out  of  foundation  muslin : we 
have  given  the  size  in  inches  in  the 
pattern,  together  with  the  shapes  of 


each  piece.  First  take  the  head- 
piece,  Fig.  2,  and  fasten  the  two 
ends  together ; then  put  a wire  round 
the  bottom  and  top;  then  take  the 
crown,  Fig.  1,  and  plait  it  all  round 
to  the  size  of  the  head-piece,  and 
tack  it  into  it : this  forms  the  founda- 
tion. 

After  this  is  done,  cut  a piece  of 
white  satin,  or  any  other  colour  you 
choose  to  make  it  of,  to  the  size  of 
Fig.  1,  and  plait  it  on  to  your  shape  ; 
then  cut  a piece  of  the  same,  to  the 
size  of  Fig.  2,  allowing  for  whatever 
number  of  plaits  you  may  wish  to 
have  round  the  edge  of  the  head- 
piece,  and  the  turning  in  ; then  put  it 
on  to  the  shape. 

The  trimming  round  the  head- 
piece  is  made  of  silk  gauze,  the 
doubled  way  of  the  stuftj  which  is 
to  be  twisted  and  tacked  on,  bring- 
ing the  ends  to  the  right  side,  where 
the  bow  is  to  come.  Fig.  3 : this 
piece  is  also  silk  gauze,  piped  round 
with  satin,  which  forms  one  of  the 
two  pieces  of  trimming  to  which  the 
tassel  is  suspended,  as  see  F)ig.  4 ; 
these  pieces  are  gathered  in  a little  at 
top,  and  tacked  on  where  the  bow  is 
to  come,  one  a little  forwarder  than  j 
the  other,  as  see  Fig,  4 ; the  bow  is  ^ 
made  of  a long  strip  of  silk  gauze,  j 

piped  round  with  satin  ; then  four  or  ^ 

five  satin  straps  are  placed  in  front, 
over  the  gauze  trimming  : see  the  .! 
front  of  Fig.  4. 

Widow's  Cap,  (See  Plate).  This  ® 
kind  of  caps  is  of  various  shapes, 
and  the  only  peculiar  feature  in 
them,  is  the  form  of  their  trimmings. 

The  one  we  have  given,  is  much  ap- 
proved  of,  for  its  plain  and  sable  ap- 
pearance.  Fig.  3,  is  the  head-piece  ; * 

Figs.  2,  are  the  two  ends  that  are  to  - 
be  run  together;  Fig.  1,  the  crown 
which  is  whipped  all  round  and 
drawn  up  to  the  size  of  the  head- 
piece,  bringing  rather  more  of  the  I 
fullness  in  front  ; then  tack  it  into  fJl 
the  hcad-]>iece.  Two  single  borders  Ifiti 
are  then  (o  be  placed,  one  in  front,  |iiir{ 
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one  close  above  the  other,  as  Fig.  6: 
over  these  a double  border  is  to  be 
placed,  one  part  being  brought 
closely  over  the  two  single  ones,  and 
the  other  side  placed  towards  the 
crown,  as  see  Figs.  5.  In  this  kind 
of  caps,  the  hems  must  be  very  wide 
for  a round  mesh  to  be  run  through 
after  it  is  made  up. 

A single  or  double  border  must 
be  placed  round  the  bottom  of  the 
crown,  similar  to  those  in  front. 

The  mob.  Fig.  7,  is  a double  frill 
with  wide  hems,  fulled  on  to  a piece 
of  tape  six  inches  long.  All  the 
borders  must  be  twice  the  length  of 
whatever  part  you  intend  them  for 
before  you  whip  them,  or  the  mesh- 
ing of  the  hems  will  not  look  well. 

IV omen' s N ight  Cap.  (See  Plate). 
In  this  article,  the  general  aim  being 
comfort,  the  annexed  pattern  has 
been  selected,  as  it  is  allowed  to  be 
the  most  comfortable.  This  kind  of 
cap  may  be  made  to  fit  any  one,  by 
taking  one  measure,  which  is  round 
the  crown,  for  that  must  be  the  size 
of  the  head-piece.  The  crown  being 
I made  to  draw,  as  see  Figs.  4,  or 
j 5,  it  can  be  drawn  to  any  size  ; we 
i have  therefore  given  the  dimensions 
in  inches,  of  a moderate  one;  see 
Figs.  1,  2,  and  3;  Figs.  4,  are  the 
drawings ; Figs.  3,  are  the  bands 
which  are  fastened  at  each  end  of 
! the  head-piece.  Fig.  1.  The  crown 
I must  be  whipped  from  the  top  on 
■ one  side  round  to  the  same  on  the 
; other,  and  then  drawn  and  sewn  on 
I to  the  straight  part  of  the  head- 
: piece.  You  must  sew  the  part  that 
has  drawings  first,  which  arc  to  be 
sewn  on  quite  plain;  you  will  then 
! see  what  space  you  have  left  to  draw 
the  part  that  is  whipped  into.  Fig. 
6,  is  the  string  to  tye  under  the 
chin,  and  is  fastened  as  Fig.  5. 

CAP  CROWN.S.  For  variou.s 
patterns,  see  the  Plates  whicii  will  be 
given  in  the  course  of  the  work  with 
directions  attached. 


CAPSICUMS  (to  cultivate).  The 
capsicum  is  an  annual  plant,  and 
should  be  raised  in  hot-beds  in  the 
spring,  to  plant  into  the  border  in 
the  summer.  To  do  this  properly, 
several  of  these  hot-beds  are  re- 
quired, one  to  succeed  the  other ; 
each  is  to  receive  the  plants,  which 
the  former  have  thrown  up  from  the 
seed,  or  raised  to  some  bigness.  Let 
the  first  hot-bed  be  made  ready  for 
the  seed  in  February ; the  end  of 
that  month  will  be  the  propef  time 
for  sowing  them.  The  seeds  should 
be  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch 
covered.  Common  mould  does  for 
the  first  bed  ; but  rotten  wood,  some 
decayed  leaves,  and  about  one-fifth 
part  of  sand  should  be  worked  in 
with  the  mould  of  the  second  hot- 
bed. When  the  plants  have  got 
some  strength,  they  should  be  re- 
moved into  it,  three  inches  deep,  and 
about  eight  inches  distant,  taking 
care  to  preserve  the  roots  of  the 
plants  entire  ; fill  up  the  holes,  and 
give  the  plants  a gentle  watering. 
The  young  plants  should  now  be 
covered  at  night,  and  in  the  day 
they  are  to  have  air.  In  this  hot- 
bed they  should  stand  a month, 
when  they  must  be  moved  to  a third 
hot-bed,  and  from  this  after  another 
month,  they  should  be  planted  into 
small  pots,  filled  with  a fine  rich 
compost,  like  the  first,  and  placed  in 
a fourth  bed;  this  fourth  and  last 
bed,  should  have  a deep  frame,  and 
as  many  pots  as  can  stand  by  one 
another  must  be  put  into  it,  and  the 
space  between  them  filled  up  with 
earth.  While  they  are  in  this  last 
frame,  the  cover  should  be  more  and 
more  raised;  and  after  about  three 
v\eeks,  taking  the  advantage  of  a 
warm  cloudy  day,  it  must  be  taken 
ofi’  entirely.  This  should  be  re- 
peated four  or  five  times  in  right 
weather,  and  by  these  means  they 
will  be  hardened  to  the  air.  In  the 
middle  of  July,  they  may  bo  planted 
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out  into  borders,  talcing  all  the  earth 
of  the  pot  with  them:  here  they  will 
require  gentle  waterings  from  time 
to  time,  and  they  will  grow  to  full 
perfection. 

CAPSICUMS  {to  pickle).  Sprinkle 
them  well  wdth  salt  for  three  days  ; 
then  lay  them  in  the  jar;  simmer  the 
vinegar  with  allspice,  mace,  and  gin- 
ger, and  let  it  stand  till  it  be  nearly 
cold,  and  then  pour  it  over  them. 
Grease  a piece  of  bladder,  and  lay  it 
over  them,  which  will  prevent  them 
from  moulding.  Tie  them  down 
with  leather  and  bladder  for  use.  If 
wanted  to  be  a very  fine  green  co- 
lour, a little  bay  salt,  and  bay  leaves, 
should  be  put  over  them. 

CARAMEL.  This  is  one  of  the 
principal  degrees  of  boiling  sugar, 
and  according  to  the  general  system, 
ranks  as  the  thirteenth  degree.  {See 
sugar.)  It  is  used  for  covering 
sweetmeats,  and  is  made  by  dis- 
solving eight  ounces  of  double  re- 
fined sugar  in  about  three  spoonfuls 
of  water,  and  a few  drops  of  lemon 
juice ; put  it  into  a copper  to  boil, 
and  when  it  has  boiled  sufficiently 
to  be  thick,  dip  the  handle  of  a 
spoon  into  it,  and  put  it  into  a pint 
basin  of  water  ; squeeze  the  sugar 
from  the  spoon  into  it,  and  continue 
this  process  until  all  the  sugar  be  ex- 
hausted. Take  a bit  out  of  the  wa- 
ter, and  if  it  snaps,  and  is  brittle 
when  cold,  it  is  sufficiently  done.  Let 
it  stand  till  it  is  about  three  parts 
cold ; then  pour  the  water  from  the 
sugar,  and  having  a mould  well 
oiled,  run  the  sugar  on  it  in  any 
shape  that  may  be  agreeable.  When 
it  is  cold,  you  may  put  it  in  the  dish 
it  is  ititended  to  cover  : — if  on  trial 
the  sugar  is  not  brittle,  pour  off  the 
water,  and  boil  it  again : it  should 
look  thick  like  treacle,  but  of  a 
bright  gold  colour. 

CARDAMOM.  {Amomum  Car- 
damomum.)  See  Plate  4.  Cardamoms 
are  brought  from  Malabar,  and  other 


places  of  the  East  Indies,  in  tlicir 
pods  or  pericarps ; and  when  choosing 
these,  we  should  observe  that  they 
be  of  a pale  colour  on  the  outside, 
well  closed,  and  full  of  sound,  red- 
dish brown,  odorous  and  aromatic 
seeds.  These  must  be  kept  in  their 
pods,  for  when  taken  out  they  soon 
lose  a great  part  of  their  aromatic 
flavour. 

The  seeds  are  an  elegant  and  use- 
ful aromatic,  of  a grateful  smell  and 
flavour,  very  warm,  yet  not  fiery  like 
pepper,  or  capable  of  producing  a 
disagreeable  heat  or  inflammation. 

The  natives  of  the  country  where 
this  plant  is  produced,  use  them  as 
a condiment,  mixing  the  seeds  with 
betel,  and  find  that  they  promote  di- 
gestion. 

Their  great  maxim  of  health  and 
longevity  is  to  keep  the  feet  and  sto- 
mach warm,  and  the  head  cool ; and 
using  a quantity  of  vegetable  food, 
warm  spices  become  the  proper  cor- 
rective, without  inflaming  the  blood. 

By  us  it  is  employed'  chiefly  to 
cover  the  taste  of  other  medicines, 
especially  mineral  waters  and  saline 
medicines;  and  the  London  college 
have  ordered  apothecaries  to  keep 
in  their  shops  the  following  prepara- 
tions : — 

Tincture  of  Cardamoms.  Take  of 
the  seeds  of  the  lesser  cardamom 
freed  from  their  husks  and  bruised, 
three  ounces  ; proof  spirit,  two  pints. 
Digest  for  eight  days,  and  strain  the 
tincture. 

Compound  Tincture  of  Cardamoms. 
Take  of  the  seeds  of  the  lesser  car- 
damoms husked  and  powdered,  ca- 
raway seeds  powdered,  cochineal 
powdered,  two  drachms  of  each : 
cinnamon,  bruised,  half  an  ounce ; 
raisins,  stoned,  four  ounces  ; proof 
spirit,  two  pints.  Digest  for  four- 
teen days,  and  strain  the  tincture. 
The  dose  of  the  tincture  of  carda- 
moms, is  from  two  to  three  drachms, 
and  of  the  compound  tincture,  from 
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three  drachms  to  half  an  ounce. 
These  are  seldom  ordered  alone,  but 
joined  with  more  powerful  ingredi- 
ents. In  dyspeptic  habits,  we  have 
seen  much  good  arise  from  half  a 
glass  taken  before  dinner  to  rouse 
the  nerves  of  the  stomach,  and  aid 
digestion,  acting  in  such  cases  much 
after  the  manner  of  a condiment. 

CARDOONS  {to  cultivate).  Car- 
doons  are  propagated  annually  from 
seeds,  which  should  be  sown  upon  a 
bed  of  light  earth,  in  March.  When 
the  plants  come  up,  they  should  be 
thinned  where  they  are  too  close, 
and  if  they  be  wanted,  those  which 
are  drawn  out  may  be  transplanted 
into  a bed,  at  about  three  or  four 
inches  distant,  where  they  may  re- 
main till  they  are  transplanted  out 
for  good.  These  young  plants 
should  be  kept  clean  from  weeds, 
and  in  June  they  should  be  trans- 
planted out  on  a moist  rich  spot  of 
ground,  at  a distance  of  four  feet  ; 
the  ground  should  be  well  dug  be- 
fore they  are  planted,  and  the  plants 
should  be  well  watered  till  they  have 
taken  root ; after  which  the  ground 
should  be  kept  very  clean  from 
weeds,  and  as  they  advance  in  height 
there  should  be  some  earth  drawn 
about  each  plant.  When  they  are 
fully  grown,  their  leaves  should  be 
closely  tied  up  with  matting,  and  the 
earth  drawn  up  in  hills  about  them, 
almost  to  their  tops,  being  careful 
to  prevent  it  falling  between  the 
leaves.  In  about  five  or  six  weeks 
after  the  plants  have  been  thus 
earthed,  they  will  be  blanched  enough 
for  use. 

CARDOON.S  (to  dress).  Cut 
them  to  what  length  you  think  pro- 
per, and  pick  the  stringy  part  very 
clean  from  the  heart.  They  may 
be  done  whole,  but  it  is  most  com- 
mon and  proper  to  cut  them  into 
quarters,  or  halves  at  least ; boil 
them  in  water,  with  a little  butter, 
rolled  in  flour,  and  a slice  of  peeled 


lemon  to  keep  them  white;  put 
them  into  a good  white  or  brown 
sauce  to  soak,  being  first  drained 
from  the  boiling  ; use  a piece  of  but- 
ter, or  cullis  sauce,  and  proper  sea- 
soning, and  add  a lemon  squeeze 
when  ready.  If  you  would  finish 
them  with  Parmesan  cheese,  as  is 
often  done,  boil  them  in  the  same 
manner;  put  a little  cullis  into  the 
table-dish,  as  many  bits  of  fried 
bread  as  eardoons,  the  latter  being 
properly  laid  upon  the  bread,  a little 
sauce  over,  and  strewed  with  rasped 
Parmesan  cheese ; give  them  a good 
colour  in  the  oven  : the  sauce  must 
be  reduced,  and  if  you  do  not  add 
too  much  of  it,  the  bread  and  cheese 
will  soak  it. 

CARDOONS  (to  frij).  Cut  them 
about  six  inches  loim,  and  string 
them  well ; when  boiled  tender,  take 
them  out ; have  some  melted  butter 
in  your  stewpan  ; flour,  fry,  brown, 
and  send  thern  in  a dish  with  melted 
butter,  or  tye  them  in  bundles,  and 
boil  them  like  asparagus,  and  serve 
them  in  the  same  manner,  or  cut 
them  into'  dice,  and  boil  them  like 
peas  ; toss  them  up  in  butter,  and 
serve  them  up  hot. 

CARDOONS  (d  la  Fromage). — 
After  stringing,  cut  them  an  inch 
long,  stew  them  in  red  wine  till  ten- 
der, season  with  pepper  and  salt,  and 
thicken  with  butter  rolled  in  flour, 
pour  them  into  your  dish,  squeeze 
the  juice  of  a lemon  over  it,  scrape 
Parmesan  or  Cheshire  cheese  all 
over  : brown  it  with  a cheese  iron, 
and  serve  it  up  hot. 

CARDOONS  (to  *agoiit). — 
Take  the  inside  of  the  .eardoons, 
wash  them  well,  boil  them  in  salt 
and  water,  put  them  into  a tossing 
pan,  with  a little  veal  gravy,  a tea- 
spoonful  of  lemon  pickle,  a large 
spoonful  of  mushroom  catsup,  pep- 
per and  salt  ; thicken  it  with  Hour 
and  butter,  boil  it  a little,  and  serve 
it  upon  a soup  plate. 

Y 
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CARMINE  {to  prepare).  Boil 
one  ounce,  troy,  of  cochineal,  finely 
powdered,  in  twelve  or  fourteen  pints 
of  rain,  or  distilled  water,  in  a tinned 
copper  vessel,  for  three  minutes, 
then  twenty-five  grains  of  alum,  and 
continue  the  boiling  for  two  minutes 
longer,  and  let  it  cool ; draw  off  the 
clear  liquor  as  soon  as  it  is  only 
blood  warm,  very  carefully  into 
shallow  vessels,  and  put  them  by, 
laying  a sheet  of  paper  over  each  of 
them  to  keep  out  the  dust,  for  a 
couple  of  days,  by  which  time  the 
carmine  will  have  settled.  In  case 
the  carmine  does  not  settle  properly, 
a few  drops  of  a solution  of  green 
vitriol,  will  throw  it  down  immedi- 
ately. The  water  being  drawn  off, 
the  carmine  is  dried  on  a warm 
stove.  The  first  coarse  sediment 
serves  to  make  Florence  lake : 
the  water  drawn  off  is  liquid 
rouge. 

CARMINE  POWDER.  Art  of 
extracting  it  from  shreds  of  scarlet. 
That  incomparable  crimson  colour, 
called  carmine,  which  so  beautifully 
participates  in  the  most  delicate 
tints  of  scarlet,  and  of  purple,  is 
so  very  expensive,  that  miniature 
painters  are  often  induced  to  substi- 
tute for  carmine  a composition  of 
lake  : by  the  following  process,  how- 
ever, it  is  credibly  asserted,  that  a 
better  carmine  may  with  certainty  be 
manufactured,  than  much  of  what  is 
imjDortcd  from  France.  Take  five 
or  six  gallons  of  the  purest  water, 
and  dissolve  in  it  a sufficient  quan- 
tity of  potash,  to  make  a strong  ley. 
After  having  filtered  the  solution, 
put  it  in  a brass  pot,  and  boil  in  it  a 
pound  of  the  clean  shreds  or  clip- 
pings of  the  finest  scarlet  broad  cloth, 
dyed  in  grain,  till  they  have  entirely 
lost  their  colour ; then  squeeze  the 
shreds,  and  pass  all  the  ley  through 
a flannel  bag ; dissolve  two  pounds 
of  alum  in  a proper  quantity  of  wa- 
ter, and  add  this  solution  to  the  ley  ; 


stir  them  well  together,  and  the 
whole  will  become  rather  thick.  It 
is  then  to  be  repassed  through  the 
flannel  bag,  and  the  liquor  will  run 
out  clear;  but  if  it  be  at  all  tinged,  it 
is  again  to  be  boiled,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  a small  quantity  of  dissolved 
alum,  and  passed  through  the  bag  a 
third  time,  when  all  the  carmine  will 
be  left  behind.  Fresh  water  is  then 
to  be  poured  repeatedly  into  the  bag, 
till  all  the  alum  is  washed  away, 
after  which  the  colour  must  be  dried, 
so  as  to  prevent  any  dust  from  set- 
tling on  it,  and  being  previously  re- 
duced to  an  impalpable  powder,  on 
glass  or  marble,  it  will  be  imme- 
diately fit  for  use.  The  best  carmine 
generally  sold,  however,  is  sup- 
posed to  be  manufactured  from  co- 
chineal, by  a process  which  is  care- 
fully concealed  among  the  few  who 
are  interested  in  keeping  the  secret. 

CARP,  d la  Coiir.  Put  the  fish 
in  a stewpan  that  they  just  fill,  upon 
two  or  three  slices  of  bacon  or  ham, 
that  they  may  be  the  easier  turned; 
pour  in  as  much  wine  as  will  just 
cover  them,  and  two  or  three  spoon- 
fuls of  cullis  ; season  with  a bunch  of 
onion  and  parsley,  some  cloves  and 
mace,  pepper,  salt,  and  three  or  four 
bay  leaves,  and  two  or  three  shallots 
and  mushrooms,  an  anchovy  or  two, 
and  let  the  melts  stew  with  the  fish 
about  half  an  hour.  The  roes  must 
be  boiled  separately,  and  when  the 
sauce  is  ready,  cut  it  in  pieces,  for  it 
is  very  apt  to  crumble  to  bits,  and 
spoil  the  comeliness  of  it.  For  the 
sauce,  take  about  half  of  what  the 
fish  are  stewed  in,  and  as  much  cullis 
added  to  it,  dish  up  the  fish,  add  the 
juice  of  a lemon,  and  pour  it  hot  upon 
them  ; garnish  with  parsley  only. 

CARP  (Jto  bake).  Put  in  a good 
stuffing,  and  brush  your  fish  all  over 
with  egg;  strew  it  plentifully  with 
crumbs  of  bread  ; then  drop  oiled 
butter  over  the  bread  ; put  it  in  a 
deep  earthen  pan,  with  a little  stock. 
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some  sliced  onions,  a few  bay  leaves, 
a bundle  of  thyme,  parsley,  both 
sorts  of  marjoram,  and  a sprig  or 
two  of  basil ; put  in  half  a pint  of 
port  wine,  and  six  anchovies  ; put  it 
in  the  oven,  where  it  will  take  an 
hour.  Have  the  carp  done  a quarter 
of  an  hour  before  it  is  wanted,  that 
you  may  have  the  liquor  it  was 
baked  in,  to  make  the  sauce  of;  put 
an  ounce  of  butter  into  a stewpan, 
and  set  it  on  the  fire  to  melt;  then 
put  as  much  flour  as  will  dry  it  up, 
put  in  the  liquor  that  comes  from 
the  carp,  give  it  a boil,  stir  it  during 
the  time  it  is  on  the  fire;  when  it 
has  boiled,  take  it  from  the  fire, 
squeeze  a lemon  in ; add  a little  cay- 
enne pepper,  and  a spoonful  of  soy. 
Serve  the  fish  on  the  dish,  garnished 
with  lemon  or  parsley,  and  serve  the 
sauce  in  a sauce  tureen. 

CARP  {to  boil).  Having  killed 
the  carp,  save  all  the  blood,  and 
have  some  rich  beef  gravy  ready, 
seasoned  with  pepper,  salt,  mace,  and 
onions.  Before  you  put  in  your 
fish,  strain  it  off,  and  boil  your  carp 
before  you  put  it  to  your  gravy. 
Set  it  on  a slow  fire  for  a quarter  of 
an  hour,  and  thicken  with  a large 
piece  of  butter  rolled  in  flour;  or 
the  same  may  be  made  as  follows : 
take  the  liver  of  the  carp  clean  from 
the  inside,  with  three  anchovies,  a 
little  parsley,  thyme,  and  an  onion  ; 
chop  these  small  together,  and  take 
half  a pint  of  white  wine,  four 
spoonfuls  of  vinegar,  and  the  blood 
of  the  carp.  When  all  these  are 
stewed  gently  together,  put  it  to  the 
carp,  which  must  first  be  boiled  in 
water,  with  some  salt  and  a pint  of 
wine ; but  it  must  not  be  stewed  too 
much, 

CARP  {to  fry).  Split  a carp  at 
the  back,  flatten  the  back  bone,  and 
marinate  it  about  two  hours,  with  a 
glass  of  vinegar  and  water,  parsley, 
whole  shallots,  one  clove  of  garllck, 
two  of  spicfs,  thyme,  hiiircl,  whole 


pepper,  and  salt ; then  drain  it,  and 
flour'  it  over,  fry  it  on  a smart  fire, 
and  serve  with  fried  parsley  round 
it. 

Another  way.  Having  cleaned 
and  dried  the  fish  in  flour,  fry  them 
of  a fine  light  brown,  fry  some  toast 
cut  three  corner-ways  W’ith  the  roes; 
let  the  sauce  be  butter  and  anchovy, 
with  a squeezed  lemon ; lay  the 
carp  in  the  dish,  the  roes  on  each 
side,  and  garnish  with  the  toast  and 
lemon. 

CARP  {Matelot  of).  Provide 
one  large,  or  a brace  of  a smaller 
size,  cut  in  seven  or  eight  pieces  ; fry 
them  in  a bit  of  fresh  butter,  pour 
in  about  a pint  of  red  wine,  three 
spoonfuls  of  gravy,  a bunch  of 
green  onions,  herbs  and  parsley,  a 
few  cloves,  pepper  and  salt,  and 
three  or  four  bay  leaves ; stew  all 
gently  together  about  three  quarters 
of  an  hour;  strain  it  into  another 
stewpan,  to  as  much  cullis  as  will  do 
for  your  dish,  and  put  your  fish  to 
it ; put  your  bay  leaves  in,  and  a 
spoonful  or  two  of  capers,  an  an- 
chovy chopped  very  fine ; add  the 
juice  of  a lemon,  and  serve  it. 

CARP  MELTS  {to  fry^.  Take 
eighteen  or  twenty  melts  of  carps  (a 
less  number  will  suffice  if  they  be 
large),  clean  them  well,  and  put 
them  into  fresh  water,  which  should 
be  changed  several  times;  when  they 
are  perfectly  clean  and  white,  put 
some  water  into  a saucepan,  with  a 
small  quantity  of  vinegar,  and  a little 
salt;  put  it  on  the  fire  to  boil,  and 
when  it  boils,  put  in  the  melts;  give 
them  a boil,  and  when  ready  to  serve, 
dip  them  in  a light  paste;  fry  them 
of  a fine  colour  ; garnish  them  with 
fried  parsley. 

CARP  ROES  {ragout  of).  Take 
twenty  of  the  roes  of  carp,  put  them 
into  fresh  water  for  half  an  hour,  to 
cleanse  themselves  ; after  being  well 
washed,  put  them  by  the  side  of  the 
fire,  and  have  them  till  they  becomu 
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white ; in  the  mean  time,  have  another 
stewpan  ready  with  boiling  Water ; 
put  the  roes  into  it,  with  a little  salt, 
and  let  them  boil ; take  them  off*  the 
fire,  and  have  ready  in  a stewpan  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  Italian  sauce 
(see  Sauce)  ; put  in  the  roes,  let  them 
boil  once  or  twice,  skim  them,  and 
finish  with  lemon  juice. 

CARP  SAUCE.  Cut  a carp  in 
large  bits,  and  put  it  into  a stewpan, 
with  a few  slices  of  lard,  ham  and 
veal,  two  onions,  one  carrot,  and  half 
a parsnip ; soak  it  till  it  catches  a 
little ; then  add  a glass  of  white 
wine,  and  good  broth,  a little  cullis, 
a bundle  of  parsley,  chibol,  a clove 
of  garlick,  two  cloves,  and  a bay 
leaf ; simmer  for  an  hour ; skim  it 
very  well,  and  strain  it  through  a 
sieve. 

CARP  (stewed).  Clean  and  scale 
the  fish,  taking  care  of  the  roe,  liver, 
&c.  Put  the  fish  into  a stewpan, 
with  a rich  beef  gravy,  an  onion, 
eight  cloves,  a dessert  spoonful  of 
Jamaica  pepper,  the  same  of  black, 
a fourth  part  of  the  quantity  of 
gravy,  or  port  wine ; simmer  close 
covered  ; when  nearly  done,  add  two 
anchovies  chopped  fine,  a dessert 
spoonful  of  made  mustard,  and  some 
fine  walnut  catsup,  a bit  of  butter 
rolled  in  flour,  shake  it,  and  let  the 
gravy  boil  a few  minutes ; serve 
with  sippets  of  fried  bread,  fried  roe, 
and  a good  deal  of  horse-radish 
and  lemon. 

Another  way.  Scale  and  clean 
your  fish,  dredge  them  with  flour, 
and  fry  them  in  dripping.  When 
fried,  put  the  fish  into  a stewpan 
with  some  good  gravy,  two  or  three 
anchovies,  a bundle  of  thyme,  a lit- 
tle mace,  some  spoonfuls  of  mush- 
room catsup,  and  a slice  of  onion ; 
add  some  red  wine,  and  thicken  with 
butter  rolled  in  flour. 

CARP  (stuffed).  When  the  carp 
is  well  cleaned  and  trimmed,  take 
up  the  skin  from  the  flesh,  which 


will  be  easily  done  by  beginning  at 
the  belly,  running  the  finger  be- 
twixt, up  to  the  head,  where  the 
skin  must  hold,  and  the  same  down 
to  the  tail ; chop  some  of  the  flesh, 
to  mix  with  bread  crumbs,  chopped 
mushrooms,  parsley,  shallots,  a bit 
of  butter,  and  a little  basil,  and  you 
may  also  mix  the  meat  of  other 
kinds  of  fish,  seasoned  with  pepper 
and  salt;  make  it  malleable  with 
four  or  five  yolks  of  eggs ; then  cut 
out  all  the  large  bones,  stuff  the 
carp  with  the  forcemeat,  and  sew  it 
up ; put  it  upon  a dish  buttered  at 
the  bottom,  baste  it  all  over  with 
butter,  strew  it  with  bread  crumbs, 
and  bake  it  in  the  oven,  basting  it 
now  and  then  with  a little  butter,  to 
hinder  it  from  taking  too  much  co- 
lour : serve  with  what  sauce  you 
please,  or  with  a ragout  of  roes. 

CARP  (with  red  wine).  Make  a 
little  stuffing  with  butter,  chopped 
parsley,  shallots,  pepper  and  salt ; 
stuff  the  carp  with  it,  and  put  it  into 
a fish-kettle  about  its  own  size,  with 
two  or  three  spoonfuls  of  broth,  a 
pint  of  port  wine,  a bundle  of  sweet 
herbs,  two  sliced  onions,  bits  of  car- 
rot, parsley,  whole  pepper,  salt  and 
nutmeg,  and  boil  it  over  a smart 
fire.  When  done,  drain  the  carp, 
sift  the  sauce  without  skimming,  re- 
duce it  rather  thick,  and  serve 
upon  the  fish  with  fried  bread  round 
it. 

CARPETS  (^0  clean).  Take  up 
the  carpet,  and  let  it  be  vvell  beaten  ; 
then  laid  down,  and  brushed  on  both 
sides  with  a hand  brush,  turn  it  the 
right  side  upwards,  and  scour  it 
with  ox  gall,  and  soap  and  water, 
very  clean,  and  dry  it  with  linen 
cloths  ; then  lay  it  on  grass,  or  hang 
it  up  to  dry. 

CARPETS  (to  dust).  Sprinkle 
tea-leaves  on  them,  then  sweep  them 
carefully.  The  carpets  should  not 
be  swept  frequently  with  a whisk 
brush,  as  it  wears  them  fast,  only 
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once  a week,  and  the  other  times  with 
the  leaves,  and  a hair  brush. 

Fine  carpets  should  ho  gently  done 
with  a hair  hand-brush,  such  as  for 
clothes,  on  the  knees. 

CARAWAY  BRANDY  (to  make). 
Steep  an  ounce  of  caraway  seeds, 
and  six  ounces  of  loaf  sugar,  in  a 
quart  of  brandy  ; let  it  stand  nine 
days,  and  then  draw’  it  off. 

CARAWAY  CAKES.  Sift  and 
dry  two  pounds  of  coarse  loaf  sugar, 
put  to  it  two  pounds  of  fine  flour, 
after  the  flour  and  sugar  are  sifted 
and  weighed ; mix  them  together, 
sift  them  through  a hair  sieve  into 
the  bowl  you  make  it  in;  put  to 
them  two  pounds  of  butter,  eighteen 
eggs,  leaving  out  eight  of  the  whites; 
to  these  add  four  ounces  of  candied 
oranore,  and  five  or  six  ounces  of  ca- 
raway  seeds;  work  the  butter  with 
rose  water,  till  more  of  the  water 
appears  ; then  put  in  flour  and  su- 
^ar,  a little  at  a time,  and  your  eggs, 
ivhich  must  be  well  beaten,  with  ten 
spoonfuls  of  white  w'ine ; keep  it 
constantly  beating  with  your  hand, 
till  you  have  put  it  into  the  hoop  for 
the  oven ; do  not  put  your  sw-eet- 
oieats  and  seeds  till  quite  ready  to 
)ut  into  your  hoops  ; put  three  or 
bur  doubles  of  cap  paper  under  the 
;akes,  and  butter  the  paper  and  hoop 
well  ; sift  fine  sugar  upon  it  when 
you  put  it  into  the  oven. 

CARAWAYS  (Carum  Carui).— 
This  plant  is  a native  of  Britain,  and 
grows  in  meadows  and  low  grounds  ; 
but  the  seeds  of  the  cultivated  plant 
are  larger,  more  oily,  and  of  a more 
agreeable  flavour  than  those  of  the 
wild  plant,  which  are  hot  and  acrid. 
It  flowers  in  May  and  June.  The 
caraway  is  a pleasant,  hot,  aromatic 
seed,  abounding  with  an  essential 
oil,  and  containing  gummy  and  re- 
sinous parts.  The  seeds  are  princi- 
pally used  as  stomachic  and  carmin- 
ative; and  are  frequently  mixed 


with  infusions  of  senna,  to  correct 
its  griping  quality. 

CARAWAY  {lo  distil  spirit  of). 
Take  of  caraway  seeds,  bruised,  half 
a pound  ; diluted  alcohol,  or  spirits  of 
wine,  nine  pounds : macerate  for 
two  days  in  a close  vessel ; then 
pour  on  as  much  water  as  will  pre- 
vent empyreuma,  and  draw  olF,  by 
distillation,  nine  pounds.  Sweeten 
with  sugar,  or  clear  syrup,  according 
to  taste.  This  is  an  excellent  cor- 
dial, spirituous  compound  for  ex- 
pelling wind,  &c. 

CARRIER  SAUCE,  for  mutton. 
Chop  half  a dozen  shallots  very  fine ; 
boil  them  with  half  a pint  of  good 
gravy,  a little  vinegar,  some  salt  and 
pepper  : serve  it  in  a boat. 

CARROLE  OF  RICE.  The 
rice  must  be  well  picked  and  wash- 
ed, and  boiled  for  about  five  minutes 
in  water ; it  must  then  be  strained, 
and  put  into  a stewpan,  with  a little 
butter,  a good  slice  of  ham,  and  an 
onion.  Let  it  simmer  over  a gentle 
fire,  until  it  is  tender ; then  have  a 
mould  ready  lined  with  some  very 
thin  slices  of  bacon ; mix  the  yolks 
of  three  eggs  with  the  rice,  and  then 
line  the  bacon  with  it  about  half  an 
inch  thick  ; then  put  into  it  a ragout 
of  chicken,  rabbit,  veal,  or  of  any 
thing  else.  Fill  up  the  mould,  and 
cover  it  close  with  rice.  Bake  it  in 
a quick  oven  for  one  horn-,  turn  it 
over,  and  send  it  to  table  in  a good 
gravy,  or  curry  sauce, 

CARROT,  garden  {Daucus  Sa^ 
tiv(i).  This  is  only  a variety  of 
the  wild  carrot,  and  is  the  product  of 
cultivation.  Of  the  garden  carrot, 
there  are  several  varieties,  which 
differ  in  the  colour  of  their  roots ; 
and  these  varieties  may  be  con- 
tinued, where  there  is  proper  care 
taken  not  to  mix  the  different  sorts 
together  in  the  same  garden.  The 
orange  carrot  is  generally  the  most 
esteemed,  and  is  sown  at  several  life 
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ferent  seasons  of  the  year,  to  afford 
a supply  of  young  roots  in  all  sea- 
sons for  the  table.  The  season  for 
sowing  them  for  the  earliest  crop  is 
soon  after  Christmas.  They  should 
be  sown  in  an  open  situation,  but 
near  a wall,  though  if  they  be  sown 
close  under  it,  they  will  be  draw'n  up 
to  seed  too  fast,  and  give  no  good 
roots  ; about  eight  inches  distant  is 
the  properest  place.  They  delight 
in  a warm  sandy  soil,  which  should 
be  light,  and  well  dug  to  a good 
depth,  that  the  roots  may  not  meet 
with  any  obstruction  in  running 
down,  which  makes  them  grow 
forked,  and  shoot  out  lateral  branches, 
especially  when  the  ground  has  been 
too  much  dunged  the  same  year  that 
the  seeds  were  sown,  which  will  also 
occasion  them  to  be  worm-eaten. 
The  hairiness  of  these  seeds  makes 
them  apt  to  stick  together  in  small 
clusters,  and  renders  it  difficult  to 
sow  them  equally.  To  obviate  this 
difficulty,  take  two  bushels  of  dry 
loamy  earth,  finely  sifted,  to  which 
add  one  bushel  of  bran,  and  a suffi- 
cient quantity  of  carrot  seed,  well 
cleaned  from  the  stalk,  and  well 
rubbed  between  the  hands ; mix 
them  all  thoroughly  together;  the 
carrot  seed  will  stick  to  the  bran, 
which  with  the  earth  will  be  regularly 
distributed.  They  should  be  sown  on 
a calm  day,  when  there  is  not  any 
wind  stirring  to  blow  them  together, 
and  they  should  be  then  trodden  in 
with  the  feet,  and  the  ground  raked 
level  over  them.  When  they  first 
come  up,  they  should  be  hoed  out  to 
the  distance  of  four  inches,  and  a 
month  after  this,  they  should  be 
cleaned  again,  and  if  they  are  to  be 
drawn  while  young,  they  are  to  be 
left  at  six  inches  distant  every  way. 
If  they  are  to  stand  to  grow  large, 
they  must  be  separated  to  ten  inches. 
The  second  season  for  sowing  car- 
rots, is  in  February.  This  must  be 
done  under  a wall  or  hedge,  and  on 


warm  banks,  but  those  which  are  to 
be  in  open  large  quarters,  should  not 
be  sown  till  the  beginning  of  March, 
In  July  they  may  be  sown  again  for 
an  autumnal  crop,  and  finally  in  the 
end  of  August,  for  those  w'hich  are 
to  stand  the  winter  ; these  last  will 
be  fit  for  use  in  March,  before  any  of 
the  spring  ones,  but  they  are  seldom 
so  tender,  or  well  tasted.  In  order 
to  preserve  carrots  all  the  winter,  a 
little  before  the  frost  sets  in,  draw 
your  carrots  out  of  the  ground,  and 
lay  them  in  the  house,  burying  their 
roots  in  sand,  to  the  neck  of  the 
plant,  and  ranging  them  one  by  ano- 
ther, in  a shelving  position;  then 
another  bed  of  sand,  and  another  of 
carrots,  and  continue  this  order  to 
the  last.  By  pursuing  this  method, 
they  will  keep  very  fresh.  When 
they  are  wanted  I’or  use,  draw  them 
as  they  stand,  but  not  out  of  the  mid- 
dle, nor  sides. 

Poultices  made  of  this  root  grated, 
and  applied  to  cancerous  and  old 
angry  sores,  remove  their  very  of- 
fensive smell,  and  mend  the  dis- 
charge. The  remarkable  effects 
which  these  poultices  at  first  pro- 
duced, made  practitioners  for  some 
time  believe  that  they  had  discovered 
a remedy  which  would  cure  the  can- 
cer : further  experiments,  however, 
taught  them,  that  although  such 
poultices  were  of  great  service  in 
promoting  the  cure  of  some  foul 
sores,  yet  that  they  had  not  sufficient 
efficacy  to  cure  cancer ; and  that 
they  only  corrected  the  bad  offensive 
smell,  mended  a little  the  nature  of 
the  discharge,  and  procured  ease, 
but  had  not  power  to  stop  its  pro- 
gress. The  efficacy  of  these  poul- 
tices, when  applied  to  old  sores,  is 
greatly  increased  by  the  patient 
using  freely  for  drink,  an  infusion  of 
malt,  or  wort. 

The  seeds  of  the  garden  carrot, 
are  carminative  and  diuretic. 

CARROTS  {to  bull).  Scrape  them 
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clean,  put  them  into  a saucepan,  and 
when  done  rub  them  in  a clean  cloth. 
Slice  them  into  a plate,  and  pour 
melted  butter  over  them.  If  young, 
half  an  hour  will  boil  them. 

CARROTS  (fl  I’Orleans).  Take 
six  or  eight  fine  carrots ; scrape, 
wash,  and  cut  them  two  or  three 
inches  long;  take  out  the  heart;  cut 
the  top  in  sprigs  of  equal  thickness  ; 
blanch,  drain,  and  put  them  into  a 
stewpan  with  a piece  of  butter,  a 
little  sugar,  salt,  and  pepper,  with 
as  much  stock  as  will  make  them 
swim ; let  it  come  to  a jelly,  and 
finish  with  a little  butter  and  parsley, 
blanched  and  chopped. 

CARROTS  {for  garnishing). — 
Take  the  number  of  carrots  which 
may  be  necessary;  choose  them  ten- 
der and  of  a fine  colour  ; cut  them 
into  any  shape,  but  take  care  not  to 
use  the  hearts  ; blanch  them,  and  do 
them  in  a little  bouillie,  or  put  in  a 
little  bit  of  sugar,  and  let  them  fall 
into  a glaze.  Take  care  they  do  not 
stick.  They  make  a pretty  garnish. 

CARROT  PUDDING.  Take  a 
raw  carrot,  scrape  it  very  clean  ; 
then  grate  it ; take  half  a pound  of 
the  grated  carrot,  and  a pound  of 
grated  bread  ; beat  up  eight  eggs, 
leave  out  half  the  whites ; mix  the 
eggs  with  half  a pint  of  cream  ; then 
stir  in  the  bread  and  carrot,  and  half 
a pound  of  fresh  butter  melted,  half 
a pint  of  white  wine,  and  three 
spoonfuls  of  orange-flower  water,  a 
nutmeg  grated,  and  sweeten  the 
whole  to  your  palate  ; mix  them  all 
well  together,  and  if  it  be  not  then 
enough,  stir  in  a little  new  milk  and 
cream.  Let  it  be  of  moderate  thick- 
ness ; lay  a puff  paste  all  over  the 
dish,  and  pour  in  the  ingredients. 
Bake  it.  It  will  take  an  hour  bak- 
ing, or  it  may  be  boiled ; but  then 
the  butter  must  be  melted,  and  put 
in  white  wine  and  sugar. 

Another.  Take  two  penny  loaves; 
pare  off  the  crust  ; soak  them  in  a 


quart  of  boiling  milk ; let  it  stand 
till  it  is  cold  ; then  grate  in  two  or 
three  large  carrots ; then  put  in 
eight  eggs,  well  beat,  and  three- 
quarters  of  a pound  of  fresh  butter 
melted ; grate  in  a little  nutmeg, 
and  sweeten  to  your  taste.  Cover 
your  dish  with  puff  paste,  and  pour 
in  the  ingredients,  and  bake  one 
hour. 

CARROT  SOUP.  Put  six  large 
onions  into  a stewpan,  with  a quar- 
ter of  a pound  of  butter  and  four 
heads  of  celery  ; grate  the  red  part, 
not  the  yellow  of  six  large  carrots, 
and  put  them  into  the  stewpan  with 
the  celery  and  a pint  of  stock  ; place 
the  pan  over  a slow  fire  to  simmer 
for  an  hour  ; then  add  two  quarts  of 
stock  and  the  crumbs  of  two  French 
rolls ; let  it  boil  for  a quarter  of  an 
hour  ; then  rub  all  through  a taminy, 
and  put  the  soup  into  a small  soup- 
pot  to  keep  hot,  but  do  not  let  it 
boil. 

Another.  Take  some  beef  or  any 
other  bones  of  meat,  with  about  a 
gallon  of  the  liquor,  in  which  a 
leg  of  mutton  or  some  beef  has 
been  boiled,  three  onions,  two  tur- 
nips, pepper,  and  salt;  put  them  in- 
to a saucepan,  and  stew  the  whole 
for  about  three  hours ; then  take 
half  a dozen  large  carrots,  well 
scraped  and  cut  thin;  strain  the  soup 
upon  them,  and  stew  them  until 
they  are  soft  enough  to  be  pulped 
through  a sieve  ; then  boil  the  pulp 
with  the  soup  which  ought  to  be  of 
the  same  consistency  as  peas  soup. 
Some  cayenne  may  be  added,  and 
the  soup,  if  circumstances  will  allow, 
should  be  made  the  day  before  it  is 
used.  The  yellow  part  of  the  carrot 
should  not  be  pulped,  only  the  red 
part. 

CARROTS  (stewed).  Parboil 
them  ; scrape  them  clean,  and  cut 
them  in  slices  into  a stewpan.  Pin 
to  them  a small  quantity  of  any 
weak  gravy,  a little  pepper  and  salt, 
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and  half  a cupful  of  cream  ; simmer 
the  carrots  till  rfiey  are  quite  tender, 
but  they  should  not  be  broken.  Be- 
fore they  are  served,  rub  them  with 
a little  flour,  a small  bit  of  butter, 
and  warm  up  with  them.  A little 
parsley  may  be  added  if  agreeable 
to  the  taste. 

CARVING  (^directions  for).  As 
it  is  to  be  supposed  that  those  per- 
sons on  whom  the  office  of  carvinsr 
devolves  must  be  acquainted  with 
the  common  rules  of  politeness  and 
good  breeding,  it  is  unnecessary  to 
enter  into  any  detail  of  those  punc- 
tillios,  which  are  invariably  observed 
by  the  master  or  mistress  in  the 
carving  of  the  different  joints  which 
they  may  present  to  their  guests. 
General  attention,  not  distinguished 
by  any  decided  partialities,  is  one  of 
the  chief  characteristics  of  a well-bred 
person  at  the  head  of  her  table,  ac- 
companied by  that  desire  to  give  to 
every  one  that  particular  pait  of  the 
joint  which  may  be  thought  most 
agreeable  to  their  palate. 

In  the  helping  of  fish,  take  parti- 
cular care  not  to  break  the  flakes, 
which  in  cod  and  very  fresh  salmon 
are  large,  and  contribute  much  to  the 
beauty  of  its  appearance.  For  this 
•reason,  a fish  knife,  which  has  no 
edge,  is  the  most  appropriate  instru- 
ment. Fish,  however,  in  general, 
require  very  little  carving,  the 
fleshy  parts  being  those  principally 
esteemed. 

The  more  fleshy  joints,  as  fillet 
of  veal,  leg  or  saddle  of  mutton,  and 
beef,  are  to  be  helped  in  thin  slices, 
neatly  cut,  and  smooth,  observing 
to  let  the  knife  pass  down  to  the 
bone,  in  mutton  and  beef  joints. 

The  dish  should  not  be  too  far 
off  the  carver,  as  it  gives  an  awk- 
ward appearance,  and  makes  the 
task  more  difficult.  Attention  is  to 
be  paid  to  help  every  one  to  a part 
of  such  articles  as  are  considered 
the  best. 
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In  cutting  up  any  wild  fowl,  duck, 
goose,  or  turkey,  for  a large  party, 
if  you  cut  the  slices  down  from 
pinion  to  pinion,  without  making 
wings,  there  will  be  more  prime 
pieces. 

CASCARILLA  BARK  is  im- 
ported into  Europe  from  the  Baha- 
ma islands,  and  particularly  from 
one  of  them  of  the  name  of  Eleuthe- 
ria,  from  w'hich  its  trivial  name  is 
derived.  It  is  in  general  imported 
either  in  curled  pieces  or  rolled  up 
into  short  quills,  about  an  inch  in 
width,  somewhat  resembling  in  ap- 
pearance the  Peruvian  bark.  Its 
fracture  is  smooth,  and  close,  of  a 
dark  brown  colour.  It  is  covered 
with  a rough  whitish  epidermis,  or 
skin ; and  in  the.  inside  it  is  of  a 
brownish  cast. 

It  has  a light  agreeable  smell, 
and  a moderately  bitter  taste,  with 
some  aromatic  warmth.  It  burns 
readily,  and  yields,  when  burning,  a 
very  fragrant  smell,  resembling  that 
of  musk ; a property  which  distin- 
guishes the  cascarilla  from  all  other 
barks. 

It  produces  a sense  of  heat,  and 
excites  the  action  of  the  stomach  ; 
and  it  is  therefore  a good  and  plea- 
sant stomachic,  and  may  be  employ- 
ed with  advantage  in  flatulent  colics, 
internal  haemorrhages,  dysenteries, 
diarrhoeas,  and  similar  disorders. 
As  the  essential  oil  is  dissipated  in 
making  the  extract,  this  only  acts 
as  a simple  bitter. 

The  bark  has  been  used  as  a fe- 
brifuge for  stopping  agues,  in  the 
same  way  as  the  Peruvian  bark,  and 
is  much  used  in  such  cases  among 
the  Germans.  It  has  been  given  by 
Doctor  Apinus  of  Altorf,  w'ith  suc- 
cess, in  remitting  and  petechial  fe- 
vers : it  generally  sweated  the  pa- 
tients plentifully,  and  kept  the  belly 
open,  giving  those  whom  it  did  not 
sweat,  three  or  four  stools  in  the 
day.  And  in  the  year  1719  it  was 
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found  to  be  of  service  in  an  epide- 
mic dysentery  which  raged  at  Paris, 
and  had  not  yielded  to  ipecacuanha; 
and  afterwards  was  found  to  produce 
like  good  effects  when  administered 

o , 

by  Degenerus  to  people  labouring 
under  the  dysentery  in  Holland.  It 
is  not  at  present  much  used  in  this 
country,  though  Dr.  Lewis,  in  his 
New  Dispensatory,  says  that  it  de- 
serves to  be  more  regarded  than  it 
is  at  present.  Dose  from  ten  grains 
to  half  a drachm,  or  more. 

CASCARILLA,  Tinctvre  of,  {io 
make).  Take  of  the  bark  of  casca- 
rilla,  powdered,  four  ounces  ; proof 
spirit,  two  pints  ; digest  with  a gen- 
tle heat  for  seven  days,  and  strain. 
This  is  a fine  stimulating  medicine, 
and  excellent  in  the  gout,  or  after 
that  disease,  to  give  to  the  stomach 
tone  and  system.  The  dose  is  two 
drachms  four  times  a day,  in  some 
cinnamon  or  common  water. 

CASSEROL,  or  Rice  Edging. — 
Take  some  fine  rice,  soak  and  pick 
it  well  ; boil  it  with  a little  salt  un- 
til it  is  tender,  but  not  so  much 
done  as  to  mash  ; drain  it,  and  put 
it  round  the  inner  edge  of  the  dish, 
to  about  the  height  of  two  inches  ; 
smooth  it  with  the  back  of  a spoon, 
and  wash  it  over  with  the  yolk  of  an 
egg ; put  it  into  the  oven  for  three 
or  four  minutes,  then  serve  the  meat 
in  the  middle. 

CASSIA,  CANDIED.  Ppwder 
brown  cassia,  about  as  much  as  will 
lie  upon  two  shillings,  with  a little 
musk  and  amber-grease.  Boil  a 
quarter  of  a pound  of  sugar  to  can- 
dy height;  mix  in  the  powder,  and 
pour  it  into  saucers : they  must  be 
then  buttered,  and  when  cold  the 
whole  will  slip  out  easily. 

CASSIA  Electuary  of 

Take  of  the  extracted  pulp  of  cassia 
fistula,  half  a pound  ; manna,  two 
ounces ; pulp  of  tamarinds,  one 
ounce  ; syrup  of  orange-peel,  half 
a pound.  Boil  the  manna,  and  dis- 


solve it  over  a slow  fire  in  the 
syrup  ; then  add  the  pulps  ; and, 
with  a continued  heat,  evaporate  the 
whole  to  the  proper  thickness  of  an 
electuary. 

This  electuary  is  usefully  taken 
by  itself  to  the  quantity  of  two  or 
three  drachms  occasionally,  for  gent- 
ly loosening  the  bowels  in  costive 
habits. 

CAST  IRON  STOVES  (^oc/eara). 
Boil  about  a quarter  of  a pound  of 
the  best  black  lead,  with  a pint  of 
small  beer,  and  a bit  of  soap  the 
size  of  a walnut.  When  that  is 
melted,  dip  a painter’s  brush  and 
wet  the  grate,  having  first  brushed 
off  all  the  soot  and  dust ; then  take 
a hard  brush,  and  rub  it  till  of  a 
beautiful  brightness. 

CASTOR  OIL,  is  obtained  from 
the  seeds  of  a tree,  called  Palma 
Christi,  either  by  expression,  or  by 
decoction  with  water.  The  former 
method  is  practised  in  Europe,  the 
latter  in  Jamaica.  To  increase  the 
product,  it  is  common  to  parch  the 
seeds  over  the  fire  before  the  oil  is 
extracted  from  them;  but  the  oil 
thus  obtained  is  inferior  to  that  pre- 
pared by  cold  expression  or  simple 
decoction,  and  is  apt  to  become  ran- 
cid. Genuine  castor  oil  is  thick  and 
viscid,  of  a whitish  colour,  insipid 
or  sweetish  to  the  taste,  and  with- 
out smell. 

As  a medicine,  it  is  a gentle  and 
useful  purgative  ; it  in  general  pro- 
duces its  effects  without  griping, 
and  may  be  given  with  safety  where 
acrid  purgatives  are  improper,  as  in 
colic,  calculus,  after  childbirth,  &c. : 
some  likewise  use  it  as  a purgative 
in  worm  cases.  Half  an  ounce  or 
an  ounce  commonly  answers  with  an 
adult,  and  a drachm  or  two  with  an 
infant.  The  aversion  to  swallowing 
oil  is  generally  considerable.  Dif- 
ferent modes  of  overcoming  this 
have  been  proposed.  Some  prefer 
taking  it  swimming  on  a glass  of  wa- 
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ter,  or  peppermint  water,  or  in  coffee 
stirred  round,  others  in  the  form  of- 
an  emulsion,  with  mucilage,  or  with 
the  addition  of  a little  wine. 

Dr.  Cullen  observes  that  “ this 
oil,  when  the  stomach  can  be  recon- 
ciled to  it,  is  one  of  the  most  agree- 
able purgatives  we  can  employ.  It 
has  this  particular  advantage,  that 
it  operates  sooner  after  its  exhibition 
than  any  other  purgative  I know  of, 
as  it  commonly  operates  in  two  or 
three  hours.  It  seldom  gives  any 
griping,  and  its  operation  is  generally 
moderate,  one,  two,  or  three  stools 
only.  It  is  particularly  suited  to 
cases  of  costiveness,  and  even  to 
cases  of  spasmodic  colic.  In  the 
West  Indies  it  is  found  to  be  one  of 
the  most  certain  remedies  in  the  dry 
belly-ache,  or  colica  pictonum.  I 
have  never  found  it  heating  or  irri- 
tating to  the  rectum,  and  therefore 
have  found  it  sufficiently  well  suited 
to  haemorrhoidal  persons.  The  only 
inconvenience  attending  the  use  of 
this  medicine  is,  that  as  an  oil  it  is 
nauseous  to  some  persons ; and  that, 
when  the  dose  is  large,  it  occasions 
sickness  at  the  stomach  for  some 
time  after  it  is  taken.  To  obviate 
these  inconveniences,  several  means 
have  been  tried  ; but  I shall  not  de- 
tail these  here,  as  I can  assert,  that 
the  most  effectual  means  is  the  ad- 
dition of  a little  ardent  spirit.  For 
this  in  the  West  Indies  they  employ 
rum;  but  that  I might  not  withdraw 
any  part  of  the  purgative,  I employ 
the  fillet ura  stnnce  composita.  This, 
added  in  the  proportion  of  one  to 
three  parts  of  the  oil,  and  very  in- 
timately mixed  by  their  being  sha- 
ken together  in  a phial,  both  makes 
the  oil  less  nauseous  to  the  taste, 
and  m ikes  it  sit  more  easy  on  the 
stomach.  The  common  dose  of 
this  oil  is  a table-spoonful,  or  half 
an  ounce;  but  many  persons  require 
a double  quantity.  But  it  is  parti- 
cular! v to  b .'  observed  of  this  medi- 
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cine,  that  if  it  be  frequently  repeated, 
the  dose  of  it  may  be  more  diminish- 
ed. And  I know  instances  of  per- 
sons who,  formerly  of  a costive  ha- 
bit, at  first  required  half  an  ounce 
or  more  for  a dose ; but  after  being 
frequently  repeated,  they  now  find 
that  two  drachms  are  enough,  at 
least  to  keep  the  belly  regular.” 

Castor  Oil  Draught.  Take  of  cas- 
tor oil,  four  drachms  ; the  yolk  of 
one  egg;  mix  them  together,  and 
add  half  an  ounce  of  cinnamon  wa- 
ter. Make  it  into  a draught,  to  be 
taken  immediately.  This  is  a use- 
ful and  pleasant  purge. 

Castor  Oil  Clyster.  Take  of  cas- 
tor oil,  two  ounces  ; one  egg  ; mix 
them  well,  and  then  add  eight  ounces 
of  gruel,  for  a clyster,  which  will 
operate  very  kindly,  and  is  supposed 
to  be  efficacious  in  worms. 

CATERPILLARS  on  GOOSE- 
BERRY  BUSHES  (to  destroy). — 
Take  two  quarts  of  tobacco  liquor, 
(which  may  be  made,  where  it  can- 
not be  purchased,  by  infusing  any 
kind  of  tobacco  in  water  till  the 
strength  be  extracted,)  which  the 
manufacturers  of  tobacco  generally 
sell  for  destroying  bugs,  and  mix 
them  with  about  one  ounce  of  alum; 
and  when  the  alum  is  sufficiently 
dissolved,  put  the  mixture  into  a 
plate  or  other  vessel,  wide  and  long 
enough  to  admit  of  a brush,  like  a 
weaver’s  brush,  being  dipped  into  it, 
and  as  early  in  the  season  as  you 
can  perceive  the  leaves  of  the  bushes 
to  be  eaten,  or  the  eggs  upon  the 
leaves,  which  generally  happens 
about  the  end  of  May,  and  which 
will  be  found  in  great  numbers  on 
the  veins  of  the  leaves,  on  the  under 
side,  you  are  then  to  take  the  pre- 
paration or  liquor,  and  after  dipping 
the  brush  into  it,  and  holding  the 
brush  towards  the  unrier  side  of  the 
bush,  which  is  to  be  raised  and  sup- 
ported by  the  hands  of  another  per- 
son, and  by  drawing  your  hand  gently 
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walnut-catsup,  apparently  of  an  ex- 


over  the  hairs  of  the  brusli,  the 
above  liquid  is  sprinkled,  and  falls 
in  small  drops  on  the  leaves,  the 
consequence  of  which  is,  if  the  eggs 
are  there,  they  never  come  forward, 
and  if  they  have  already  generated 
worms,  in  a minute  or  two  after  the 
liquor  touches  them,  they  either  die 
or  sicken,  so  as  to  fall  off  the  bush, 
at  least’  they  do  so  upon  giving  it  a 
little  shake.  If  upon  their  thus  fall- 
ing off,  they  do  not  appear  complete- 
ly dead,  the  bush  should  be  held  up, 
and  either  a little  boiling  water 
from  a watering  pot  thrown  over 
them,  or  a bruise  given  them  by  a 
spade  or  shovel,  or  the  earth  where 
they  lie,  turned  over  with  a hoe. 
This  preparation  does  not  in  the  least 
injure  the  bushes. 

Another  method.  Take  a chafing- 
I dish  with  lighted  charcoal,  and  place 
I it  under  the  branches  of  the  tree  or 
bush  whereon  are  the  caterpillars  ; 
then  throw  a little  brimstone  on  the 
coals.  The  vapour  of  the  sulphur, 
which  is  mortal  to  these  insects,  and 
the  suffocating  fixed  air  arising  from 
the  charcoal,  will  not  only  destroy 
all  that  are  on  the  tree,  but  will  ef- 
fectually prevent  the  shrubs  from 
being  that  season  infested  with  them. 
A pound  of  sulphur  will  clear  as 
many  trees  as  grow  on  several  acres. 

Catsup  {adulteration  of).  For 
the  purpose  of  putting  the  public  on 
their  guard  respecting  the  poisonous 
quality  of  the  catsup  which  is  sold 
in  the  shops,  we  insert  the  following 
account  of  the  method  adopted  by  a 
great  consumer  of  that  article,  for 
the  purpose  of  detecting  the  delete- 
rious qualities  of  it. 

Mr.  Lewis  thus  expresses  himself: 
— “ Being  in  the  habit  of  frequent- 
ly purchasing  large  quantities  of 
pickles  and  other  culinary  sauces,  for 
the  use  of  my  establishment,  and  also 
for  foreign  trade,  it  fell  lately  to  my 
lot  to  purchase  from  a manufacturer 
of  those  commodities  a quantity  of 


cellent  quality,  but  to  my  great  sur- 
prise, I had  reason  to  believe  that 
the  article  might  be  contaminated 
with  some  deleterious  substance, 
from  some  circumstances  which  hap- 
pened in  my  business  as  a tavern 
keeper,  and  it  was  this  that  induced 
me  to  make  inquiry  concerning  the 
compounding  of  the  suspected  ar- 
ticle. 

“ The  catsup  being  prepared,  by 
boiling  in  a copper,  as  is  usually 
practised,  the  outer  green  shell  of 
walnuts,  after  having  been  suffered 
to  turn  black  by  exposure  to  air,  in 
combination  with  common  salt,  with 
a portion  of  pimento  and  pepper- 
dust,  in  common  vinegar,  strength- 
ened with  some  vinegar  extract  left 
behind  as  residue  in  the  still  of  vi- 
negar manufacturers.  I therefore 
suspected  that  the  catsup  might  be 
impregnated  with  some  copper.  To 
convince  myself  of  this  opinion,  I 
boiled  down  to  dry  ness  a quart  of  it 
in  a stone  pipkin,  which  yielded  to 
me  a dark  brown  mass  ; I put  the 
mass  into  a crucible,  and  kept  it  on  a 
coal  fire,  red  hot,  till  it  became  re- 
duced to  a porous  black  charcoal; 
on  urging  the  heat  with  a pair  of 
bellows,  and  stirring  the  mass  in  the 
crucible  with  the  stem  of  a tobacco 
pipe,  it  became  after  two  hours’  ex- 
posure to  an  intense  heat,  converted 
into  a greyish-white  ash,  but  no  me- 
tal could  be  discriminated  amongst 
it.  I now  poured  upon  it  some  aqua- 
fortis, which  dissolved  nearly  the 
whole  of  it  with  an  effervescence, 
and  produced,  after  having  been  suf- 
fered to  stand  to  let  the  insoluble 
portion  subside,  a bright  grass-green 
solution,  of  a strong  metallic  taste  ; 
after  immersing  into  this  solution 
the  blade  of  a knife,  it  became  in- 
stantly covered  with  a bright  coat  of 
copper. 

“ The  walnut  catsup  was  therefore 
evidently  strongly  impregnated  with 
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copper.  On  informing  the  manu- 
facturer of  this  fact,  he  assured  me 
that  the  same  method  of  preparing 
the  liquor  was  generally  pursued, 
and  that  he  had  manufactured  the 
article  in  a like  manner  for  upwards 
of  twenty  years. 

CATSUP  (to  keep  twenty  years). 
Take  a gallon  of  strong  stale  beer, 
one  pound  of  anchovies,  washed 
from  the  pickle,  a pound  of  shallots, 
peeled,  half  an  ounce  of  mace,  half 
ah  ounce  of  cloves,  a quarter  of  an 
ounce  of  whole  pepper,  three  or  four 
large  races  of  ginger,  two  quarts 
of  large  mushroom  flaps,  rubbed  to 
pieces  ; cover  all  this  close,  and  let 
it  simmer  till  it  is  half  wasted  ; then 
strain  it  through  a flannel  bag  ; let 
it  stand  till  it  is  quite  cold  ; then 
bottle  it.  A spoonful  of  this  catsup 
is  sufficient  to  put  to  a pint  of  melt- 
ed butter.  This  catsup  will  keep  in 
all  climates. 

CATTLE  (wounds  in).  When 
horses,  cattle,  or  any  of  our  domes- 
tic animals  are  wounded,  the  treat- 
ment may  be  very  simple,  and  much 
the  same  as  in  the  human  race.  It 
is  extremely  improper  to  follow  a 
practice  that  is  common  in  many 
parts  of  the  country  among  farriers, 
cow-doctors,  and  even  shepherds — 
that  of  applying  to  the  wound,  or 
putting  into  the  sore  part,  common 
salt,  powder  of  blue  vitriol,  or  tar, 
or  cloths  dipped  in  spirits,  as  brandy, 
rum,  &c.  or  turpentine,  or  any  other 
stimulant  articles  ; for  all  such  very 
much  increase  the  pain,  and  by  irri- 
tating the  sore,  may  increase  the  in- 
flammation even  to  the  length  of 
inducing  mortification.  It  will  be 
proper  to  wash  away  any  foulness  or 
dirt  about  the  part,  and  to  examine 
particularly  its  condition. 

Should  any  large  blood-vessel  be 
cut,  and  discharging  copiously,  it 
will  be  right  to  stop  it,  by  some  lint 
or  sponge,  with  moderate  compres- 
sion, or  bandaging,  at  the  same  time. 


and  not  taking  it  off  for  two  or 
three  days.  Should  the  pressure 
fail  of  effect,  caustic  applications, 
such  as  the  lunar  caustic,  or  even 
the  actual  cautery,  the  point  of  a 
thick  wire,  sufficiently  heated,  may 
be  tried ; or,  if  a surgeon  be  at 
hand,  the  vessel  may  be  taken  up  by 
the  crooked  needle,  with  waxed 
thread  and  then  tied. 

Where  there  is  no  danger  of  ex- 
cessive bleeding,  and  a mere  division 
of  the  parts,  or  a deep  gash  or  cut,  it 
will  be  right  to  adjust  the  parts,  and 
keep  them  together  by  a strip  of  any 
common  adhesive  plaister  ; or,  when 
this  will  not  do  by  itself,  the  lips  of 
the  w'ound,  especially  if  it  be  a clean 
cut,  may  be  closed  by  one  or  more 
stitches,  with  a moderately  coarse 
needle  and  thread,  which  in  each 
stitch  may  be, tied,  and  the  ends  left 
of  a proper  length,  so  that  they  can 
be  afterwards  removed  when  the 
parts  adhere.  It  is  advised  to  tie 
the  threads,  because  sometimes  the 
wounded  part  swells  so  much  that 
it  is  difficult  to  get  them  cut  and 
drawn  out,  without  giving  pain  and 
doing  some  mischief. 

If  the  part  will  allow  a roller  or 
bandage  to  be  used,  to  keep  the  lips 
of  it  together,  this  may  likewise  be 
employed  ; for  by  supporting  the 
sides  of  the  wound,  it  would  lessen 
any  pain  which  the  stitches  occasion. 
With  this  treatment  the  wound  heals 
often  in  a short  time,  or  in  a few 
days,  rarely  exceeding  five  or  six, 
and  sooner  in  the  young  and  healthy, 
than  in  the  old  and  relaxed,  and 
sooner  in  the  quiet  and  motionless, 
than  in  the  restless  and  active. 

Should  the  wound  be  large,  and 
inflammation,  with  the  discharge  of 
matter,  likely  to  take  place,  it  may 
still  be  proper,  by  gentle  means,  to 
bring  the  divided  parts  near  to  each 
other,  and  to  retain  them  in  their 
natural  situation  by  means  of  a 
bandage.  This  should  not  be  made 
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too  tight,  but  merely  to  support  the 
part.  In  this  way,  and  by  avoiding 
stimulant  applications,  the  wound 
will  heal  more  readily  than  other- 
wise, and  the  chance  of  any  ble- 
mish following  will  be  diminished. 
Washes  of  spirits,  brandy,  and  the 
like.  Friar’s  balsam,  spirit  of  wine 
and  camphor,  turpentine,  or  any 
other  such  irritating  applications, 
are  highly  improper,  and  sometimes 
make  a fresh  clean  wound,  (that 
would  readily  heal  almost  of  itself,) 
indame  and  perhaps  mortify,  or  be- 
come a bad  sore. 

CATTLE  {to  blted).  Bleeding  is 
often  the  most  useful  and  efficacious 
means  of  curing  diseases  in  horses, 
Bcc.  In  inflammatory  affections,  it 
is  generally  the  first  remedy  resorted 
to,  and  its  immediate  salutary  effects 
are  often  surprising. 

When  it  is  necessary  to  lessen  the 
whole  quantity  of  blood  in  the  sys- 
tem, open  the  jugular  or  neck  vein. 
If  the  inflammation  is  local,  bleed 
where  it  can  be  conveniently  done, 
either  from  the  part  affected,  or  in 
its  vicinity,  as  by  opening  the  plate 
vein,  superficial  vein  of  the  thigh,  or 
temporal  arteries. 

In  fevers  of  all  kinds,  and  when 
inflammation  attacks  any  important 
organ,  as  the  brain,  eyes,  lungs, 
stomach,  intestines,  liver,  kidneys, 
bladder,  &c.  bleeding  is  of  the 
greatest  use.  It  diminishes  the 
quantity  of  blood  in  the  body  ; and 
by  this  means  prevents  the  bad  con- 
sequences of  inflammation.  The 
quantity  of  blood  to  be  taken  varies 
according  to  the  age,  size,  condition, 
and  constitution  of  the  horse,  and 
urgency  of  the  symptoms. 

From  a large  strong  horse,  four 
or  six  quarts  will  generally  be  re- 
quisite, and  this  may  be  repeated  in 
smaller  quantities,  if  symptoms  de- 
mand it.  The  blood  in  these  dis- 
eases, must  flow  from  a large  orifice 
made  in  the  vein.  A horse  should 


never  be  suffered  to  bleed  upon  the 
ground,  but  into  a measure,  in  order 
that  the  proper  quantity  may  be 
taken.  Young  horses,  also,  while 
shedding  their  teeth,  have  sometimes 
much  constitutional  irritation,  which 
bleeding  relieves.  But  in  these  af- 
fections it  is  very  rarely  necessary 
to  bleed  to  the  same  extent  as  in 
fevers,  &c. ; two  or  three  quarts  ge- 
nerally suffice  to  be  taken  away. 

Moderate  bleeding,  as  from  two 
to  three  or  four  quarts,  is  also  used 
to  remove  fulness  of  habit,  or  ple- 
thora, attended  with  slight  inflam- 
matory symptoms.  In  this  case  the 
eyes  appear  heavy,  dull,  red,  or  in- 
flamed, frequently  closed  as  if  asleep; 
the  pulse  small,  and  oppressed  ; the 
heat  of  the  body  somewhat  increased ; 
his  legs  swell ; his  hair  also  rubs  oft'. 
Horses  that  are  removed  from  grass 
to  a warm  stable,  and  full  fed  on  hay 
and  corn,  and  not  sufficiently  exer- 
cised, are  very  subject  to  one  or 
more  of  these  symptoms.  Regulat- 
ing the  quantity  of  food  given  to 
him,  proper  exercise,  and  occasional 
laxatives,  will  be  commonly  found 
sufficient  after  the  first  bleeding. 
In  slight  affections  of  this  kind,  a 
brisk  purge  will  often  alone  be  suf- 
ficient. 

{to  make  brown).  Take 
four  spoonfuls  of  oatmeal,  a blade 
or  two  of  mace,  and  a piece  or  two  of 
lemon-peel,  and  put  them  into  two 
quarts  of  water  ; boil  it  about  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  but  take  care 
that  it  does  not  boil  over ; then 
strain  it,  and  add  a quart  of  good  ale 
that  is  not  bitter  : sweeten  it  to  the 
palate,  and  add  half  a pint  of  white 
wine  or  a glass  of  brandy.  When 
white  wine  or  brandy  is  not  put  in, 
the  caudle  must  be  half  of  it  ale. 

CAUDLE  WATER  {to  distil).— 
lake  wormwood,  horehound,  fea- 
therfew,  and  lavender  cotton,  of  each 
three  handfuls  ; rice,  peppermint, 
and  Seville  orange-peel,  of  each  a 
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handful  ; steep  them  in  red  wine  or 
the  bottoms  of  strong  beer  all  night ; 
then  distil  them  in  a hot  still,  pretty 
thick,  and  it  will  be  a fine  caudle  to 
take  as  bitters. 

CAULIFLOWERS  {to  boil).— 
Put  the  cauliflowers  into  fresh  water 
as  they  are  gathered  ; cut  off  the 
green  leaves,  and  put  them  into 
spring  water,  this  will  force  out  any 
wdrms  which  may  be  lodged  in  the 
interior.  Boil  them  in  water  with  a 
little  salt,  and  take  them  off  the  fire 
before  they  are  quite  done : leave 
them  in  the  water  a short  time  to 
finish;  then  drain  them  very  well 
and  place  them  properly  on  the  ta- 
ble dish.  Serve  a meagre  sauce 
upon  them,  made  of  butter,  cream, 
pepper  and  salt.  The  beauty  of  the 
cauliflower  depends  upon  its  white- 
ness, therefore  skim  the  pot  whilst 
it  is  boiling. 

CAULIFLOWERS  (to  cultivate). 
The  cauliflowers  have  of  late  years 
been  so  far  improved  in  England, 
as  to  exceed  in  size  and  goodness 
any  that  are  raised  in  the  rest  of 
Europe.  They  are  in  season  in  the 
months  of  May,  J une,  J uly,  but  the 
skill  of  the  gardener  can  continue 
them  much  longer.  The  following 
is  the  manner  of  cultivating  them. 
Having  procured  some  good  seed, 
you  must  sow  it  before  the  end  of 
August,  upon  an  old  cucumber  or 
melon  bed,  sifting  earth  over  the 
seeds  to  the  quarter  of  an  inch  thick- 
ness. If  the  weather  prove  very 
hot  and  dry,  the  beds  must  be 
shaded  with  mats,  and  be  lightly 
watered  at  times.  In  about  a week’s 
time,  the  seeds  will  appear  above 
ground,  and  they  must  be  uncover- 
ed by  degrees,  but  not  exposed  to 
too  much  sun  at  first.  In  about  a 
month,  they  should  be  pricked  out 
on  another  old  bed  at  the  three 
inches  distant,  and  shaded  and  wa- 
tered when  first  transplanted,  but 
after  tl)is  they  must  not  be  too  much 


watered,  nor  be  suffered  to  iiave  too 
much  rain,  which  will  make  them 
black-shanked,  or  rotten  in  the 
stalks.  In  this  bed  they  are  to  re- 
main till  the  middle  of  October, 
when  they  are  to  be  planted  out  for 
the  winter  season.  'J’hey  are  then 
to  be  planted  out  in  rich  beds,  and 
those  which  are  to  be  early  ripe  are 
to  be  shaded  with  bell-glasses,  two 
or  three  under  each  glass,  and  in 
February  to  be  planted  out  again ; 
the  rest  are  to  be  at  first  set  at  a 
greater  distance  and  to  stand.  When 
the  cauliflowers  begin  to  fruit,  they 
must  be  carefully  watched  and  some 
of  the  inner  leaves  must  be  bent 
down  over  the  flower,  to  shade  it 
from  the  sun,  which  would  otherwise 
turn  it  yellow.  The  very  finest  of  the 
cauliflowers,  which  are  not  loose  and 
frothy  about  the  edges,  and  very 
firm,  should  be  saved  for  seed,  and 
the  flower  stems,  as  the  shoot,  sup- 
ported with  sticks  till  the  seeds  are 
ripened,  which  must  then  be  care- 
fully gathered,  and  dried  for  use. 
The  most  economical  mode  of  cut- 
ting cauliflowers,  is,  instead  of  cut- 
ting oft'  the  whole  head  of  a cauli- 
ftower,  to  leave  a part  on,  of  the  size 
of  a gooseberry,  and  all  the  leaves. 
By  this  method,  second,  and  even 
third  heads  will  be  formed,  and 
thus,  they  may  be  eaten  for  two  or 
three  months,  whereas  at  present  by 
cutting  the  head  completely  off,  the 
bed  of  cauliflowers  is  exhausted  in 
two  or  three  weeks. 

CAULIFLOWER,  to  dress  with 
Parmesan.  Boil  a cauliflower,  drain 
it  on  a sieve,  and  cut  the  stalk  in  that 
manner,  that  the  flower  will  stand 
upright,  about  two  inches  above  the 
dish.  Put  it  into  a stevvpan,  with  a 
little  white  sauce;  let  it  stew  till  done 
enough,  which  will  be  but  a few  mi- 
nutes ; then  dish  it,  with  the  sauce 
round,  and  put  Parmesan  grated 
over  it ; brown  it  with  a salaman- 
der. 
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('  CAULIFLOWERS  (fo  pickle).— 

Take  the  closest  and  whitest  cauli- 
flowers you  can  get,  and  pull  them 
Ij  in  bunches,  and  spread  them  on  an 
^ earthen  dish,  and  lay  salt  all  over 
I them,  let  them  stand  for  three  days 
to  bring  out  all  the  water  ; then  put 
them  in  earthen  jars,  and  pour  salt 
and  boiling  water  upon  them,  and 
let  them  stand  all  night,  then 'drain 
them  on  a hair  sieve,  and  put  them 
into  glass  jars,  and  fill  up  your  jars 
with  distilled  vinegar,  and  tie  them 
close  down  with  leather. 

Another  method.  Pull  the  cauli- 
flowers in  bunches  as  before,  and 
give  them  just  a scald  in  salt  and 
water  ; spread  them  on  a cloth,  and 
sprinkle  a little  salt  over  them,  and 
throw  another  cloth  upon  them,  till 
they  are  drained  ; then  lay  them  on 
sieves,  and  put  them  in  the  sun  till 
they  are  quite  dry,  like  scraps  of 
leather ; put  them  into  jars  about 
half  full,  and  pour  hot  vinegar  upon 
them,  with  spice  boiled  in  it  accord- 
ing to  the  taste ; tie  them  down  with 
a bladder  and  a leather,  quite  close. 
White  cabbage  is  done  in  the  same 
way. 

CAULIFLOWER  {with  Queen’s 
sauce).  Make  the  sauce  with  a bit 
of  ham,  fillet  of  veal,  cut  into  small 
dice,  a little  butter,  chopped  par- 
sley, shallots,  and  one  clove  of  gar- 
lick  ; soak  this  for  a time  on  the  fire; 
then  add  a few  spoonfuls  of  good 
jelly  broth,  and  half  a pint  of  cream  : 
reduce  it  to  a good  liaison,  sift  it  in 
a sieve,  and  pour  part  of  it  in  the 
table-dish ; place  the  cauliflower 
then  in,  boiled  properly,  and  the  re- 
mainder of  the  sauce  over  it ; gar- 
nish with  bread  crumbs,  and  colour 
it  in  the  oven,  with  a few  bits  of 
butter  on  it : they  are  done  with  cul- 
lis,  and  Parmesan  cheese,  after  the 
same  manner. 

CAULIFLOWER  {en  Ragout). 
Boil  a cauliflower  in  good  broth,  and 
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a good  bit  of  butter  and  salt ; when 
done,  drain  it,  lay  it  properly  on  the 
dLsh,  and  serve  a small  well-toasted 
ragout  of  sweetbreads,  fat  livers,  and 
mushrooms. 

CAULIFLOWER,  with  white 
sauce.  Parboil  it ; then  cut  it  into 
handsome  pieces,  and  lay  them  in  a 
stewpan  wdth  a little  broth,  a bit  of 
mace,  a little  salt,  and  a dust  of 
white  pepper  ; simmer  half  an  hour; 
then  put  a little  cream,  butter  and 
flour  ; shake  and  simmer  a few  mi- 
nutes, and  serve. 

CAVIAR  {to  prepare).  Caviar 
is  the  spawn  of  the  sturgeon,  and  is 
held  in  great  estimation  by  the  Rus- 
sians. The  flesh  of  a good  sturgeon 
is  very  white,  with  a few  blue  veins ; 
the  grain  even,  the  skin  tender,  well 
coloured  and  soft.  All  the  veins 
and  gristles  should  be  blue ; when 
they  are  brown  or  yellow,  and  the 
skin  harsh,  tough,  and  dry,  the  fish  is 
bad.  It  has  a pleasant  smell  when 
good,  but  otherw'ise,  a very  disagree- 
able one.  It  should  also  cut  firm 
without  crumbling.  The  females 
are  as  full  of  roe,  or  spawn,  as  carp, 
of  which  the  caviar  is  made,  and  it 
ought  to  be  full  grown,  which  a little 
white  point  will  indicate  ; put  them  in 
a pail  of  water,  taking  away  first  all 
the  fibres,  as  is  done  from  the  brains 
of  a calf ; whisk  the  spawn  in  wa- 
ter, to  separate  the  fibres  from  the 
grains,  which  must  be  taken  off  the 
whisk ; put  them  into  a search,  and 
change  the  water  ; return  the  spawn, 
and  continue  to  whisk  it,  taking  out 
the  fibres,  and  changing  the  water 
till  there  are  no  more,  and  the  water 
remains  pure ; run  the  water  from 
them  through  a search,  and  mix  and 
season  them  well  with  fine  salt  and 
pepper  ; tie  them  up  in  a bit  of  can- 
vass in  the  form  of  a ball,  and  lot 
them  drip  ; next  day  they  may  be 
used  with  toast  and  butter,  with 
chopped  onions  or  shallots  strewed 
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over  them,  all  raw  ; if  to  be  pre- 
served for  future  use,  they  must  be 
more  salted. 

CAYENNE  PEPPER  (to  make). 
Take  a pound  of  long  pepper,  or 
capsicum  pods,  if  they  be  thick 
skinned,  the  better ; dry  them  well 
in  the  shade,  separate,  and  take  off 
the  stalks  ; put  them  into  a mortar, 
and  beat  them  with  an  iron  pestle ; 
particular  care  must  be  taken  that 
the  mortar  is  well  covered  with  a 
skin,  as  it  is  dangerous  if  it  gets  into 
the  eyes. 

CEDRAT  CORDIAL.  The  ce- 
drat  is  a species  of  citron,  and  very 
highly  esteemed  in  Italy,  w'here  it 
grows  naturally.  The  fruit  is  diffi- 
cult to  be  procured  in  this  country  ; 
but,  as  the  essential  oil  is  often  im- 
ported from  Italy,  it  may  be  made 
with  it  as  follows : — 

Take  of  the  finest  loaf  sugar,  pow- 
dered, a quarter  of  a pound.  Put  it  in- 
to a glass  mortar,  with  one  hundred 
and  twenty  drops  of  the  essence  ofee- 
drat;  rub  them  together  with  a glass 
pestle,  and  put  them  into  a glass 
alembic,  with  a gallon  of  fine  proof 
spirit,  and  a quart  of  water.  Place 
the  alembic,  in  a bath  heat,  and 
draw  off  one  gallon,  or  till  the  feints 
begin  to  rise ; then  dulcify  with  fine 
sugar.  This  is  considered  the  finest 
cordial  yet  known ; it  will  therefore 
be  necessary  to  be  particidarly  care- 
ful that  the  spirit  is  perfectly  clean, 
and,  as  much  as  possible,  free  from 
any  flavour  of  its  own. 

CEDRAT  {Essence  of).  Rasp 
the  rind  of  the  cedrats,  put  two 
pounds  of  sugar  to  every  quarter  of 
a pound  of  them  ; mix  with  a spoon, 
till  it  is  all  of  a colour,  and  the  rind 
well  mixed  ; place  it  in  a stone  jar, 
and  squeeze  it  down  hard  ; put  a 
bladder  over  the  paper  you  cover 
with,  and  tie  it  over  quite  tight ; in 
one  month  it  will  be  fit  for  use. 

CELERY  {to  cultivate).  The 


seeds  should  be  sown  at  two  dif- 
ferent times,  the  better  to  continue 
them  for  use  through  the  whole  sea- 
son, w’ithout  their  running  up  to  seed. 
The  first  sowing  should  be  in  the  be- 
ginning of  March,  in  an  open  spot 
of  light  earth  ; but  the  second  sow- 
ing should  be  in  April,  in  a moister 
soil.  In  about  a montli’s  time  after 
sowing,  the  plants  w ill  come  up  ; they 
must  be  kept  clear  of  weeds,  and  if 
the  season  be  dry,  they  must  be  wa- 
tered. When  they  have  been  a 
month  or  five  weeks  above  ground, 
they  will  be  fit  to  transplant ; they 
must  now  be  set  at  three  inches  dis- 
tant, in  beds  of  moist  rich  earth.  In 
the  middle  of  June,  some  of  the  plants 
of  the  first  sowing  will  be  fit  to 
transplant  for  blanching.  The  soil 
in  which  they  are  now  planted,  must 
be  moist,  rich,  and  light ; and  the 
following  is  the  manner  in  which 
they  must  be  planted.  A trench 
must  be  dug  of  ten  inches  wide,  and 
eight  or  nine  inches  deep,  loosening 
the  earth  at  the  bottom,  and  laying 
it  level,  and  the  earth  which  comes 
out  of  the  trench  is  to  be  equally 
laid  on  each  side  of  the  trench,  to 
be  ready  to  draw  in  again  to  earth 
the  celery  as  it  advances  in  height. 
The  trenches  should  be  made  three 
feet  asunder,  and  the  plants  set  in 
them  at  six  inches  distant.  The 
tops  of  their  leaves,  and  ends  of 
their  roots  are  to  be  cut  off  when 
planted,  and  they  are  to  be  watered 
to  fix  the  earth  to  the  roots.  After 
this,  they  require  little  care,  but  the 
drawing  up  the  earth  to  them  as 
they  advance  in  height.  It  must 
be  carefully  observed  in  doing  this, 
never  to  bury  the  heart  of  the  plant, 
nor  ever  to  perform  it  but  in  dry 
weather,  for  if  done  in  wet,  the 
plants  will  rot.  The  earth  between 
the  trenches  is  to  be  used,  when  that 
which  was  thrown  out  in  the  digging 
of  them  is  all  employed,  and  soon 
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after  Midsummer  some  of  the  fust 
sowing  will  be  ready  to  cut,  and  the 
succeeding  ones,  if  rightly  managed, 
will  continue  till  April  or  May. 
Many  plantations  are,  indeed,  to  be 
made  out  of  one  sowing,  by  pulling 
up  the  strongest  plants  first,  then, 
soon  after,  the  strongest  of  the  re- 
maining, and  finally,  the  least  of.  all, 
which  will  be  got  to  a proper  growth 
by  that  time. 

CELERY  FRITTERS.  Take 
about  a dozen  heads  of  celery;  clean 
and  cut  off  the  tops,  six  inches  from 
the  roots  ; dress  them  without  taking 
them  asunder ; wash  them  well,  and 
scald  them  for  about  a quarter  of  an 
hour ; take  them  out  of  the  hot  wa- 
ter, and  put  them  into  cold  ; drain 
them,  and  tie  them  up  in  four  par- 
cels ; cover  the  bottom  of  a stewpan 
with  slices  of  bacon  cut  thin;  put  in 
the  celery,  season  it  with  parsley, 
onions,  and  salt ; cover  with  slices  of 
bacon ; make  them  boil,  and  simmer 
till  done ; drain  them,  and  fry  them  in 
butter. 

CELERY  {to  fry).  Boil  the  ce- 
lery as  for  a ragout  ; then  cut  it 
and  dip  it  in  butter;  fry  it  a Hglit 
brown,  in  hog’s  lard ; put  it  on  a 
plate,  and  pour  melted  butter  over 
it. 

CELERY  (^0  ragout).  Take  off 
all  the  outsides  of  the  heads  of  ce- 
lery; cut  them  in  pieces;  put  them 
in  a tossing  pan,  with  a little  veal 
gravy,  or  water ; boil  them  till  they 
are  tender  ; put  to  it  a tea  spoonful 
of  lemon  pickle,  a meat  spoonful  of 
white  wine,  and  a little  salt ; thicken 
it  with  flour  and  butter,  and  serve 
them  up  with  sippets. 

CELERY  {to  stew).  Take  ofF 
the  outsides,  and  the  green  ends  of 
the  heads  of  celery;  boil  them  in  wa- 
ter till  they  are  very  tender;  put  in  a 
slice  of  lemon,  a little  beaten  mace ; 
thicken  it  with  a good  lump  of  but- 
ter and  flour;  boil  it  a little;  beat  the 
yolks  of  two  eggs ; grate  in  half  a 
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nutmeg;  mix  them  with  a teacupful 
of  good  cream;  put  it  to  your  gravy  ; 
shake  it  over  the  fire  till  it  be  of  a 
fine  thickness,  but  do  not  let  it  boil. 

Another  method.  Wash  a bunch 
of  celery ; cut  it  in  pieces  about  two 
inches  long ; put  it  into  a stewpan 
with  water  to  cover  it  ; tie  three  or 
four  blades  of  mace,  two  or  three 
cloves,  and  some  whole  pepper,  in  a 
muslin  bag  ; add  an  onion,  and  some 
sweet  herbs  ; cover  close,  and  stew 
softly  till  tender ; then  take  out  the 
spice,  onions,  and  herbs  ; put  in  half 
an  ounce  of  truffles  andmorells,  two 
spoonfuls  of  catsup,  a gill  of  red 
wine,  a bit  of  butter  rolled  in  flour, 
and  a French  roll ; season  with  salt? 
let  it  stew  till  the  sauce  be  thick  ; 
shake  the  pan  often;  garnish  with 
lemon. 

CELERY  VINEGAR.  Take 
half  an  ounce  of  celery  seed,  and 
pound  it  well  in  a mortar;  put  to  it  a 
quart  of  the  best  vinegar;  let  it  steep 
for  about  ten  days,  shaking  it  well 
every  day. 

CEMENT  (a  very  useful  one  to 
resist  damp).  Take  fifty- six  pounds 
of  coarse  sand,  and  forty-two  pounds 
of  fine  sand  ; mix  them  together, 
and  moisten  them  thoroughly  with 
lime  water;  to  the  wetted  sand,  add 
fourteen  pounds  of  fresh  burnt  lime, 
and  while  beating  them  up  together, 
add  in  successive  portions,  fourteen 
pounds  of  bone-ash.  The  quicker 
and  more  perfectly  these  materials 
are  beaten  together,  and  the  sooner 
they  are  used  the  better,  as  their  in- 
duration is  extremely  rapid. 

When  well  dried,  the  stucco  mav 
be  very  cheaply  coloured  in  distem- 
per, by  the  following  preparation. 
Take  a quart  of  skimmed  milk,  half 
a pound  of  burnt  chalk,  or  very  fine 
quick  lime,  a quarter  of  a pound  of 
linseed  oil,  adding  a pound  of 
Spanish  white,  or  finely  powdered 
ochre,  of  any  colour  that  may  be  in- 
tended, and  proceed  to  mix  them  in 
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tlie  ensuing  manner:  clip  the  lime  in 
water,  leaving  it  when  drawn  out  to 
the  action  of  the  atmosphere,  which 
will  speedily  reduce  it  to  a fine  pow- 
der, Put  the  lime  into  a clean,  well 
burnt  earthen  vessel  ; pour  on  it  a 
little  milk,  until  it  becomes  fluid  ; 
then  add  a little  oil,  stirring  the 
whole  up  w’ith  a wooden  spoon;  add 
the  remainder  of  the  milk  and  oil, 
alternately,  concluding  with  the  co- 
louring matter,  previously  amalga- 
mated with  a portion  of  the  milk. 
If  the  mixture  is  intended  to  be 
.white,  the  best  neat  oil  must  be  used; 
but  if  red,  blue,  brown,  or  yellow  be 
wanted,  then  the  common  linseed  oil 
will  answer  the  purpose,  as  it  seems 
to  disappear  as  soon  as  mixed  with 
the  milk  and  lime.  In  adding  the 
colouring  matter,  great  care  must  be 
taken  not  to  pour  it  into  one  spot, 
but  to  spread  it  over  the  surface  of 
the  liquid,  and  to  mix  the  whole  as 
rapidly  as  possible ; otherwise,  it 
will  be  rather  difficult  to  bring  the 
whole  mixture  to  an  equality  of  co- 
lour. Ten  minutes  will  be  sufficient 
to  mix  as  much  as  will  be  necessarv 
to  paint  all  the  inside  walls  of  a mo- 
derately sized  mansion,  but  the 
quantity  here  mentioned  will  not 
serve  for  more  than  one  coat,  to 
about  twenty-four  square  yards. 
When  the  plaster  is  previously  in 
good  order,  and  not  partially  disco- 
loured, one  coat  will  be  found  suffi- 
cient for  halls,  stair-cases,  or  ceilings, 
but  when  used  for  wainscoting,  in- 
stead of  paint,  two  coats  will  be  ne- 
cessary, and  which  may  be  laid  on 
almost  immediately,  as  it  is  perfectly 
set  and  dry  in  the  course  of  an  hour, 
becoming  not  only  more  solid,  but 
also  much  handsomer  than  any  other 
mode  in  common  use,  requiring  less 
labour,  and  no  fire,  in  the  prepara- 
tion. 

When  the  walls  upon  which  the 
colouring  is  to  be  applied,  are  not  in 
a verv  perfect  state,  and  appear  to 


require  the  assistance  of  the  plas- 
terer, a cheap  substitute  may  be 
found  in  laying  on  a common  kind 
of  wrapper  paper. 

CEMENT  for  alabaster,  warble, 
cSc.  Melt  tw’o  pounds  of  bees’  wax, 
with  •one  of  rosin,  in  which  strew  a 
pound  and  a-half  of  the  same  sort 
of  substance  powdered,  as  the  arti- 
cle to  be  cemented;  stir  them  well 
together,  and  knead  the  mass  in  wa- 
ter, so  as  thoroughly  to  incorporate 
the  powder  with  the  wax  and  rosin. 
The  portion  of  powdered  matter, 
may  be  varied  at  discretion,  to  bring 
the  colour  of  the  cement  near  to  that 
of  the  alabaster,  marble,  &c.  This 
cement  must  be  heated  when  ap- 
plied, as  must  also  the  parts  cf  the 
article  to  be  cemented  together:  care 
must  be  taken  that  they  are  tho- 
roughly dry.  When  this  composition 
is  thoroughly  managed,  it  forms  a 
very  strong  cement,  which,  after  be- 
coming dry  and  set,  will  even  sus- 
pend a projecting  body  of  consider- 
able Height, 

CEMENT,  to  join  broken  glass. 
d'ake  one  ounce  of  isinglass,  steep 
it  in  half  a pint  of  spirits  of  wine 
for  twenty-four  hours  ; then  let  it 
dissolve  over  a slow  fire;  always  keep 
it  closely  covered,  or  the  spirit  will 
evaporate;  then  take  six  cloves  of 
garlick,  bruise  them  well  in  a mor- 
tar, put  them  into  a linen  cloth,  and 
squeeze  the  juice  into  the  isinglass ; 
mix  it  well  together,  and  keep  it  for 
use,  it  being  excellent  to  join 
broken  tumblers,  or  any  glass  orna- 
ments. 

Another.  Take  two  ounces  of 
good  glue,  and  steep  it  for  a night  in 
distilled  vinegar;  boil  them  together 
the  next  day,  and  having  broken  a 
clove  of  garlick,  with  half  an  ounce 
of  ox-gall,  into  a soft  pulp,  strain 
the  juice  through  a linen  cloth,  using 
pressure,  and  add  to  it  the  glue  and 
vinegar.  Then  take  of  sandarac 
powdered,  and  turpentine,  each  one 
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drachm  ; and  of  sarcocol  and  mas- 
tic powdered,  eacli  lialf  a drachm  ; 
put  them  into  a bottle,  with  an 
ounce  of  highly  rectified  spirit  of 
wine.  Stop  the  bottle,  and  let  the 
mixture  stand  for  three  hours  in  a 
gentle  heat,  frequently  shaking  it. 
Alix  this  tincture  also  with  the  glue 
while  hot,  and  stir  them  well  together 
with  a stick,  till  part  of  the  mixture 
be  evaporated,  and  then  take  the 
composition  from  the  fire,  and  it  will 
he  fit  for  use.  When  this  cement  is 
to  be  applied,  it  must  be  dipped  in 
vinegar,  and  then  melted  in  a proper 
vessel,  with  a gentle  heat ; and  if 
stones  are  to  be  cemented,  mix  w'ith 
it  a little  powdered  chalk,  or  if  glass 
is  to  be  conjoined,  powdered  glass 
should  be  substituted. 

CEMENT, ybf  curing  damp  •walls. 
Boil  two  quarts  of  tar,  with  two 
ounces  of  kitchen  grease,  in  an  iron 
pot,  for  a quarter  of  an  hour  ; add 
some  of  it  to  a mixture  of  slack  lime, 
and  powdered  glass,  which  have  been 
passed  through  a hair-sieve,  and 
completely  dried  over  a fire,  in  an 
iron  pot,  in  the  proportion  of  two 
parts  lime,  and  one  glass,  till  it  be- 
comes of  the  consistence  of  thin 
plaster.  The  cement  must  be  used 
as  soon  as  it  is  made,  as  it  soon 
becomes  too  hard  for  use.  For  a 
wall  that  is  damp,  one  coating  will 
be  sufficient,  about  an  inch  thick, 
but  if  the  wall  is  very  wet,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  give  a second  coat- 
ing: plaister  must  then  be  laid  on 
the  cement. 

CEMENT,  for  sealing  buttles. — 
This  is  a very  useful  article  in  do- 
mestic economy,  as  many  things  are 
often  spoiled  from  the  inefficient  man- 
ner in  which  the  bottles  are  corked. 
Take  half  a pound  of  black  rosin, 
the  same  quantity  of  red  sealing- 
wax,  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  bees’ 
wax,  melted  in  an  earthen  or  iron 
pot  : when  i‘,  froths  up,  before  all  is 
f.;  ltd,  and  likely  ‘ j RmI  over,  stir 
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it  with  a tallow  candle,  which  will 
settle  the  froth  till  all  is  melted,  and 
fit  for  use. 

CENTAURY,  SMALLER  {Gen- 
tiana  Centaurium).  This  plant  is  an- 
nual, rises  to  the  height  of  ten 
inches,  and  grows  wild  in  many  parts 
of  England  on  barren  pastures.  It 
flowers  betw'een  the  months  of  June 
and  August. 

Medicinal  properties.  Centaury 
is  justly  esteemed  as  one  of  the  most 
efficacious  bitters  indigenous  to  this 
island.  It  is  often  substituted  for 
gentian,  which  it  much  resembles. 
It  is  milder  than  wormwood,  and 
holy  thistle.  It  was  formerly  much 
used  as  a stomachic  bitter,  both  in 
substance  and  infusion,  and  for  the 
cure  of  intermittent  fevers.  It  is 
recommended  for  worms,  and,  like 
camomile,  is  made  into  tea  for  as- 
sisting the  operation  of  emetics.  It 
answers  the  purpose  of  any  of  the 
bitters,  and  is  often  taken  to  create' 
an  appetite  ; but  the  long  continued 
use  of  any  bitter  impairs  the  coats 
of  the  stomach,  and  produces  an  in- 
curable debility  of  that  organ. 

CEPHALIC  SNUFF.  Its  basis 
is  powdered  asnrum,  (vulgo  Asara- 
bacca),  reduced  by  admixture  with  a 
small  portion  of  pow'dered  do':k-leaf, 
or  any  other  innoxious  vegetable. 
The  finely  levigated  snuflf,  known  as 
“ Scotch,  ’ may  be  added,  agreeable 
to  the  taste  of  the  consumer  ; and 
finally,  a solution  of  spirit  of  wine 
and  camphor,  in  the  proportion  of 
one  drachm  of  the  latter,  in  fifteen 
of  spirit,  is  to  be  dropped  upon  the 
mixture  ; from  five  to  ten  drops  to 
an  ounce.  Bottle  your  snuff  imme- 
diately. 

Another.  Take  the  best  Virginia 
leaf  tobacco,  and  well  dry  the  same ; 
then  make  it  into  snuff  of  the  high- 
est flavour,  to  which  add  one-twell'th 
part  of  the  finest  roseate  rappee 
smdl,  and  a small  quantity  of  the 
I rue  .Macabau ; herbs — Itclony,  eye- 
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bright,  marjoram,  thyme,  syriac,  in 
equal  quantities,  dried,  and  made 
into  a fine  powder;  to  which  add  one 
twentieth  part  of  the  leaves  of  as- 
arum,  dried  and  powdered  in  like 
manner ; also  East  India  cloves, 
thoroughly  dried  and  powdered,  one 
fiftieth  part,  essential  oil  of  cinnamon, 
nutmegs,  lavender,  and  flowers  of 
benzoin,  a small  quantity  of  each ; 
which  mix  well  together  with  the 
above  snuff,  and  then  put  the  whole 
into  an  earthen  pan,  pressing  it  very 
close  together;  and  after  it  has  stood 
four  days  to  digest,  add  thereto  eau 
de  luce,  in  quantity,  one  ounce  to  a 
pound  of  the  above  snuff,  together 
with  orange-flower,  lavender,  an  I 
rose-water,  just  sufficient  to  make 
the  whole  a little  moist;  then  put  it 
into  bottles  for  use,  of  which  a pinch 
may  be  taken  at  any  time,  that  the 
maladies  require. 

CHALYBEATE,  or  STEEL 
WINE  (to  make).  Take  filings  of 
iron,  two  ounces;  cinnamon  and 
mace,  of  each  two  drachms ; Rhe- 
nish wine,  two  pints.  Infuse  for 
three  or  four  weeks,  frequently 
shaking  the  bottle-;  then  pass  the 
wine  through  a filter. 

In  obstructions  of  the  menses, 
this  preparation  of  iron  may  be 
taken  in  the  dose  of  half  a wine 
glass,  twice  or  thrice  a day. 

The  medicine  would  probably  be 
as  good,  if  made  up  with  Lisbon 
wine,  sharpened  with  half  an  ounce 
of  the  cream  of  tartar,  or  a small 
quantity  of  vitriolic  acid. 

CHANTILLY  CAKE.  Cut  the 
piece  out  of  the  top  of  a Savoy  cake, 
and  scoop  out  all  the  inside;  put  iton 
the  dish  on  which  it  is  to  be  sent  to 
table ; pour  Lisbon  wine  into  the 
cake,  and  as  the  wine  soaks  out,  pour 
it  over  it  with  a spoon;  when  it  has 
absorbed  as  much  wine  as  it  can, 
pour  the  remainder  oflf  the  dish, 
pour  custard  down  the  sides,  and 
put  some  in  the  middle,  whip  up 


some  cream,  the  same  as  for  a trifle, 
and  put  it  into  the  middle  of  the 
cake;  blanch  some  sweet  almonds, 
cut  them  in  quarters,  and  stick 
them  round  the  edges  and  on  the 
sides  of  the  cake. 

CHAR  (to  pot).  Cut  off  the  fins 
and  cheek  part  of  each  side  of  the 
head  of  the  char;  rip  them  open, 
take  out  the  guts,  and  blood  from  the 
back  bone,  dry  them  well  with  a 
cloth,  lay  them  on  a board,  and 
throw  on  them  a good  deal  of  salt; 
let  them  stand  all  night,  then  scrape 
it  gently  off  them,  and  wipe  them 
very  well  with  a cloth  ; pound  mace, 
cloves,  and  nutmeg  very  fine ; throw 
a little  inside  of  them,  and  a good 
deal  of  salt  and  pepper  on  tiie  out- 
side ; put  them  close  down  in  a deep 
pot,  with  their  bellies  up,  with 
plenty  of  clarified  butter  over  them  ; 
set  tliem  in  the  oven,  and  let  them 
stand  for  three  hours;  when  they 
como  out,  pour  what  butter  you  can 
off  clear,  lay  a board  over  them,  and 
turn  the  n upside  down  to  let  the 
gravy  run  from  them  ; scrape  the 
salt  and  paper  carefully  off,  and  sea- 
son them  exceedingly  well,  both  in- 
side and  out,  with  the  above  season- 
ing ; lay  them  close  in  broad  tin  pots 
for  that  purpose,  with  the  backs  up  ; 
then  cover  them  well  with  clarified 
butter : keep  them  in  a cold  dry 
place. 

CHARCOAL  (useful  properties 
of).  All  sorts  of  glass  vessels,  and 
other  utensils  may  be  purified  from 
long  retained  smells  of  every  kind, 
in  the  easiest  and  most  perfect  man- 
ner, by  rinsing  them  out  well  with 
charcoal  powder,  after  the  grosser 
impurities  have  been  scoured  oft’ 
with  sand  and  potash.  Rubbing  the 
teeth,  and  washing  out  the  mouth 
with  fine  charcoal  powder,  will  ren- 
der the  teeth  beautifully  white,  and 
the  breath  perfectly  sweet;  putrid 
water  is  immediately  deprived  of  its 
offensive  smell  by  charcoal. 
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CHAPPED  HANDS  {paste  for). 
Mix  a quarter  of  a pound  of  unsalted 
hog’s  lard,  which  has  been  washed 
in  common  water,  and  then  rose  wa- 
ter, with  the  yolks  of  two  new  laid 
eggs,  and  a large  spoonful  of  honey; 
add  as  much  fine  oatmeal  or  almond 
paste  as  will  work  into  a paste. 

CHAPPED  LIPS  {remedy  for). 
Take  a table  spoonful  of  clarified 
honey,  and  pour  a few  drops  of  rose 
or  lavender  water  into  it.  Rub  the 
lips  with  the  mixture  frequently. 

Another.  Take  two  ounces  of  the 
best  honey,  one  ounce  of  purified 
wax,  half  an  ounce  of  silver  litharge, 
and  half  an  ounce  of  myrrh  ; melt 
them  over  a slow  fire,  and  infuse  a 
few  drops  of  any  agreeable  perfume 
into  the  mixture  ; then  bottle,  and 
cork  it  up  well,  and  it  is  fit  for  use. 

CHEESE  {how  to  choose).  It 
must  be  chosen  by  its  moist  and 
smooth  coat.  If  old  cheese  be  rough 
coated,  rugged,  or  dry  at  top,  be- 
ware of  little  worms,  or  mites  ; if  it 
be  over  full  of  holes,  moist,  or 
spongy,  it  is  subject  to  maggots  ; if 
soft  or  perished  places  appear  upon 
the  outside,  try  how  deep  it  goes;  the 
greater  part  may  be  hid.  The  best 
cheese  is  of  a dry  compact  texture, 
without  any  holes  in  it,  of  a whitish 
colour,  and  which  being  rubbed  be- 
tween the  finger  and  thumb,  almost 
immediately  becomes  a soft  and 
greasy  mass.  It  should  also  be  of  a 
moderate  age ; for  neither  very  old 
cheese,  nor  that  which  is  in  a decay- 
ing state  is  wholesome,  and  on  the 
other  hand,  that  which  is  new,  and 
of  an  adhesive  nature,  when  heated 
by  the  fire,  cannot  be  considered  as 
good.  Coloured  cheese  is  in  all  in- 
stances more  unwholesome  than  the 
white,  for  instances  are  by  no  means 
rare  of  red  lead  having  been  incor- 
porated with  the  annatto  which  is 
used  for  the  interior  colouring  of 
cheese,  and  of  course  renders  the 
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whole  mass  unwholesome  and  dele- 
terious. 

CHEESE  {to  make).  In  the 
making  of  cheese,  it  is  of  essential 
importance,  that  the  utensils  and 
vessels  are  of  a proper  kind,  and 
suitable  materials.  The  vats  in 
which  the  cheese  is  pressed,  are 
generally  made  of  wood  ; the  cloths 
are  invariably  made  of  linen;  the 
tubs  large  and  convenient,  and  the 
press  is  either  of  hewn  stone,  lifted 
by  a screw,  or  a large  square  box, 
filled  with  stones  of  sufficient  weight 
for  the  purpose.  The  proper  regu- 
lation of  this  weight,  is  by  no  means 
of  a secondary  consideration  ; if  it 
be  too  heavy,  the  cheese  is  hard  and 
frangible  ; if  too  light,  the  whey  is 
then  not  sufficiently  pressed  from 
the  cheese,  and  it  becomes  porous, 
and  liable  to  decay. 

The  best  season  for  making 
cheese  is  during  those  months  when 
the  cows  can  be  fed  with  grass,  that 
is  from  the  beginning  of  May  till 
the  end  of  September,  or  in  favour- 
able seasons,  the  middle  of  October. 
In  Leicestershire,  however,  where 
the  cheese  made  is  known  by  the 
name  of  Stilton,  the  most  experienced 
makers  of  cheese,  do  not  consider  it 
proper  to  commence  the  making  of 
the  prime  sorts,  until  the  butter-cups 
have  disappeared,  from  the  prevail- 
ing idea  that  that  flower  has  a ten- 
dency to  impart  an  unpleasant  fla- 
vour to  the  milk.  In  many  districts, 
however,  cheese  is  frequently  made 
throughout  the  whole  year,  but  that 
which  is  made  in  the  autumn  and 
winter  months,  is  generally  of  an  in- 
ferior quality,  and  is  not  so  rich  and 
compact  as  that  which  is  made  dur- 
ing the  summer. 

The  times  of  milking  the  cows 
vary  in  different  districts,  but  in  the 
summer  months,  five  o’clock  in  the 
morning,  and  five  or  six  in  the  eve- 
ning, are  the  usual  and  most  conve- 
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nient,  as  well  as  the  most  proper 
times.  In  milking  the  cows,  care 
should  be  taken  that  they  are  milked 
thoroughly,  the  last  milk  being  the 
best,  and  also  because  the  more 
completely  the  milk  be  taken  from 
the  udder,  the  less  liable  will  the  cow 
be  to  go  dry,  or  become  diseased. 

In  order  to  make  cheese  of  the 
best  quality,  and  the  greatest  quan- 
tity, the  cream  should  remain  in  the 
milk.  If  the  wdiole  milking  be  di- 
rectly made  use  of  in  its  simple 
state  for  cheese,  it  is  called  a one- 
mtal  cheese,  but  when  two  milkings 
are  blended,  or  tico-ivcal  cheese  is 
made,  the  quality  of  the  milk  differs 
considerably:  in  some  cases  the 
whole  of  the  cream  of  the  first  meal 
is  abstracted,  and  in  all  eases,  a cer- 
tain portion.  In  some  dairies,  the 
milk  of  the  first  meal  is  set  in  the 
pans  or  other  vessels,  as  usual,  and 
as  it  is  the  evening’s  milk,  which  is 
commonly  added  to  the  succeeding 
morning’s,  the  operation  of  cheese 
making  begins  immediately  after 
milking  in  the  morning,  about  five 
or  six  o’clock. 

The  cream  of  the  evening  milk 
being  skimmed  off,  the  milk  is  put 
into  the  cheese  tub,  reserving  some- 
times a half,  sometimes  a third,  but 
more  frequently  a less  quantity,  to 
be  applied  as  follows.  The  milk  re- 
served in  any  of  these  proportions, 
after  being  put  into  a pan,  and  made 
scalding  hot,  by  placing  the  pan  on  a 
fire,  in  a vessel  of  hot  water,  or  on  a 
suitable  apparatus,  immediately  over 
the  fire,  is  one  half  of  it  poured 
into  the  cheese-tub  among  the  cold 
milk,  and  the  other  into  the  pan  with 
the  cream.  The  cream  and  the  hot 
milk  being  intimately  incorporated, 
the  whole  is  poured  into  the  cheese 
tub,  which  by  this  time  has  received 
a great  addition,  if  not  the  whole  of 
the  morning’s  milk  warm  from  the 
cows.  Thus  the  different  meals  of 


milk,  form  as  it  were,  a fluid  of  the 
same  nature,  equal  both  in  quality 
and  temperature. 

Milk  may  be  coagulated,  or  turned 
into  a curdled  state,  by  the  applica- 
tion of  any  sort  of  acid,  but  the  sub- 
stance which  is  most  commonly  used 
in  the  making  of  cheese,  is  obtained 
from  the  re//,  or  stomach  of  the  calf, 
which  is  expressly  salted  for  that 
purpose,  and  is  usually  called  i cnnet. 
This  rennet  is  prepared  in  diftVrent 
w'ays.  The  veil  is  taken  out  of  the 
pickle  in  which  it  is  usually  kept, 
spread  upon  sticks  or  some  other 
proper  convenience,  and  dried.  A 
quart  of  spring  water  is  then  to  be 
poured  on  the  veil,  which  if  cut  into 
pieces,  will  yield  its  acid  more  rea- 
dily. It  should  remain  in  the  water 
twenty-four  hours.  The  veil  may 
be  then  taken  out  and  put  into 
another  vessel,  with  about  half  the 
quantity  of  water,  and  allow'ed  to 
remain  for  a like  period.  The  first 
and  second  infusions  must  be  now 
mixed  together,  and  strained  through 
a sieve  into  a jar,  or  other  ves- 
sel, to  which  must  be  added  a con- 
siderable quantity  of  salt.  The  li- 
quor is  then  fit  for  use,  and  requires 
no  other  management  beyond  that  of 
taking  off  the  scum,  which  usually 
rises  to  the  top,  and  of  adding  a 
little  salt,  when  that  already  in  the 
jar  is  nearly  dissolved.  Half  a }>int 
of  this  preparation  is  generally  suf- 
ficient for  coagulating  such  a quan- 
tity of  milk  as  w’ill  make  sixty 
pounds  of  cheese.  When  a portion 
is  taken  out,  the  liquor  should  be 
well  stirred  up. 

The  milk  being  in  the  state  pre- 
viously described,  the  annatto  or 
colouring  matter,  if  the  cheese  is  to 
be  coloured,  is  to  be  now  mixed  w ith 
it  ; the  usual  method  is  to  tie  up  the 
necessary  quantity  (about  half  an 
ounce  to  a cheese  of  sixty  pounds) 
in  a linen  rag,  and  put  it  into  ab?ut 
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half  a pint  of  warm  water  the  pre- 
ceding evening.  In  the  morning, 
immediately  before  applying  the  ren- 
net, the  infusion  of  annatto  is  pour- 
ed into  the  milk,  and  tl.e  mixture  is 
then  well  strained,  so  as  to  make  the 
milk  and  dye  incorporate  intimately. 
In  other  cases  the  annatto  is  rubbed 
with  a small  portion  of  the  milk 
upon  a stone,  and  then  added  to  the 
mass. 

The  next  thing  to  be  considered, 
is  the  degree  of  temperature  which 
milk  ought  to  possess,  so  as  to  be  in 
the  best  possible  condition  for  ap- 
plying the  rennet.  In  this,  the  prac- 
tice of  almost  every  particular  dairy 
differs  from  that  of  another,  but  the 
method  which  is  adopted  in  Cheshire 
is,  that  the  lowest  degree  of  heat 
when  the  rennet  is  applied  should 
be  one  half  of  that  of  the  milk  from 
the  cow ; the  highest,  about  twice 
the  natural  warmth.  From  this  it  is 
concluded,  that  by  the  time  a large 
dairy  of  cows  can  be  milked,  and 
the  milk  put  together,  the  dairy- 
maid will  not  err  materially  by  ap- 
plying the  rennet  immediately  after- 
wards. This  rule  is,  however,  very 
uncertain,  and  liable  to  exceptions, 
on  account  of  the  variation  in  the 
seasons,  and  the  changes  in  the  wea- 
ther ; accordingly,  in  the  best  dairy 
management,  the  heat  of  the  milk 
before  the  rennet  is  applied,  is  raised 
or  lowered  by  the  addition  of  warm 
milk,  or  of  cold  water,  to  that  de- 
gree which  is  found  by  experience  to 
he  the  most  eligible.  The  frothy 
matter  arising  from  pouring  the  new 
mdk  into  the  cheese  tub,  is  to  be  in 
all  cases  carefully  skimmed  off,  and 
put  into  the  cream  vessels.  The 
consequence  of  proper  or  improper 
conduct  in  this  re.-tpcct,  will  soon  be 
found;  for  when  the  coagulation  is 
accelerated  or  retarded  beyond  the 
proper  time,  which  in  making  a 
sixty  pound  cheese  is  reckoned  one 
hour  and  a half,  either  by  adding  too 
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much  or  too  little  rennet,  or  by  ap- 
plying it  where  the  milk  is  too  hot 
or  too  cold,  not  only  the  quantity  of 
curd  is  diminislied,  but  the  quality 
in  either  case  is  materially  affected. 
In  the  former  case,  it  becomes  of  a 
tough,  gluey  texture ; in  the  latter, 
too  tender.  After  the  rennet  has 
been  applied,  the  milk  tub  must  be 
covered  up  by  a board,  over  which 
is  laid  a linen  cloth,  and  having  stood 
the  usual  time,  the  operator,  on 
finding  that  the  coagulation  is  com- 
pleted, proceeds  to  separate  the  curds 
from  the  whey. 

Although  this  operation  may  ap- 
pear simple,  there  are  few  particulars 
in  the  art  of  cheese-making  in  which 
greater  difference  is  practised  In 
some  dairies,  the  curd  is  at  first 
broken,  or  cut  in  various  directions 
with  an  instrument,  or  knife  made 
for  the  purpose,  in  order  to  make  the 
whey  separate  easily.  After  the 
first  incision,  some  time  is  allowed 
for  the  broken  curds  to  subside. 
The  knife  is  then  again  used,  and 
more  freely  than  before.  Having 
thoroughly  broken  the  curds,  and 
.some  time  allowed  for  its  subsiding, 
the  whey  is  now  to  be  taken  off  with 
the  skimming  dish.  In  some  dai- 
ries, to  facilitate  the  separation  o, 
the  whey  from  the  curds,  some  of  it 
which  first  rises  to  the  top  is  skim- 
med off,  and  being  heated  or  cooled, 
according  to  the  state  of  the  weather, 
and  the  required  consistence  of  the 
curd,  is  again  returned  to  the  cheese 
tub,  and  after  remaining  a short 
time  is  dripped  off  in  the  usual  man- 
ner. All  the  whey  which  can  be 
extracted  without  pressure,  having 
been  removed,  and  the  cheese  tub 
being  raised  at  one  side,  the  curds 
are  collected  into  a mass,  and  at  first 
pressed  with  the  back  of  the  skim- 
ming dish.  When  no  more  whey 
can  be  discharged  by  these  means, 
others  more  violent  must  be  adopted  ; 
the  curd  is  cut  with  the  kiiilb  as  be- 
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fore,  and  then  pressed  as  hard  as 
possible  with  the  hands,  and  some- 
times a considerable  weight  is  appli- 
ed. The  curd  being  thus  separated 
from  the  whey,  it  is  to  be  taken  out 
into  pans,  and  broken  with  the  hands 
as  fine  as  possible ; in  the  course  of 
doing  which,  a proper  quantity  of 
salt  is  scattered  over  the  curd,  and 
ultimately  mixed  therewith.  In 
some  districts,  when  the  curd  is 
broken  to  the  requisite  fineness,  it 
is  again  returned  into  the  cheese  tub, 
where  it  is  scalded,  by  pouring  over 
it  a pailful  of  hot  water  or  of  whey, 
or  of  whey  and  water  mixed.  The 
whole  is  then  briskly  stirred,  and 
the  curd  is  afterwards  separated 
from  the  water,  and  pressed  by  the 
hands  or  otherwise,  as  before.  Wh  n 
the  curd  is  properly  broken,  rubbed, 
and  salted,  a proper  cloth  is  spread 
over  the  cheese  vat,  and  the  curd 
being  packed  into  it,  and  covered  up 
with  the  cloth,  a board  is  laid  over 
the  vat,  and  a weight,  heavy  in  pro- 
portion to  the  quantity  of  the  curd, 
is  placed  upon  it,  by  which  means 
most  of  the  remaining  whey  is  press- 
ed out. 

Having  made  choice  of  a vat  or 
vats,  proportioned  to  the  quantity 
of  curd,  so  that  the  cheese  when 
fully  pressed  shall  neither  over  nor 
under  fill  it,  a cheese  cloth  is  spread 
loosely  over  the  vat,  into  which  the 
curd  is  to  be  rebroken,  and  every 
part  to  be  again  carefully  squeezed 
by  the  hand,  and  the  vat  being  filled, 
heaped  up,  the  top  rounded  above, 
and  the  cloth  folded  over  it,  it  is  to 
be  placed  in  the  press.  When  the 
cheeses  are  of  a large  size,  holes  are 
made  in  the  vat,  so  that  iron  skewers 
may  be  thrust  through  them  into  the 
cheese,  in  various  directions  to  give 
vent  to  the  remaining  whey;  and  the 
curd  is  afterwards  again  rebroken  ; 
and  being  put  again  in  the  vat,  is 
managed  in  the  same  manner  as 
before,  but  smaller  cheese  do  not 


require  these  repeated  breakings  and 
pressings. 

After  the  vat  has  been  properly 
placed  in  the  press,  a suitable  degree 
of  pressure  is  applied,  more  or  less, 
according  to  the  size  of  the  cheeses. 
In  all  large  dairies,  there  arc  two  or 
three  presses,  varying  in  respect  of 
power,  weight,  and  pressure.  The 
time  the  vat  is  first  put  into  the 
press,  till  it  is  again  taken  out,  does 
not  generally  exceed  three  hours. 
When  taken  out,  the  cheese  is  to  be 
put  into  a vessel  with  warm  or  hot 
whey,  where  it  is  to  remain  for  an 
hour  or  two,  in  order  to  harden  its 
coat;  it  is  then  taken  out,  wiped 
dry,  and  after  remaining  some  time 
to  cool,  is  covered  with  a clean  dry 
cloth,  and  the  vat  being  wiped  dry, 
and  the  cheese  replaced,  it  is  again 
put  into  the  press.  It  is  continued 
in  the  press,  having  the  cloths  ex- 
changed, and  being  turned  in  the  vat 
twice  a day  for  two  days,  when  it  is 
finally  removed.  Cloths  of  finer 
qualities  are  made  use  of  at  the  dif- 
ferent turnings,  in  order  that  as  little 
impression  as  possible  may  be  left 
on  the  cheese. 

After  the  cheese  is  removed  from 
the  press,  it  is  carried  to  the  salting 
house,  and  placed  in  the  vat,  in  a 
tub  filled  to  a considerable  depth 
with  brine,  in  which  it  stands  for 
several  days,  being  regularly  turned 
at  least  once  every  day.  The  vat  is 
then  removed  from  the  brine  tub, 
and  the  cheese  being  taken  out  is 
placed  on  the  salting  bench,  where 
it  continues  for  eight  or  ten  days, 
salt  being  carefully  rubbed  over  the 
whole  every  day  during  the  period. 
When  the  cheese  is  of  a large  size, 
it  is  commonly  surrounded  with  a 
wooden  hoop  or  fillet  of  cloth  to 
prevent  its  separating ; after  it  is 
sufficiently  salted,  it  is  washed  in 
warm  whey,  well  dried  with  a cloth, 
and  placed  on  a drying  bench,  where 
it  remains  an  equal  length  of  time 
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before  it  is  removed  to  the  cheese 
chamber.  The  practice  of  ;mmers- 
ing  the  cheese  in  brine  is,  liovvever, 
only  adopted  for  the  larger  kind ; 
simply  rubbing  salt  on  the  surface, 
and  turning  them,  being  sufficient 
for  the  small  cheese. 

When  the  cheeses  are  removed  to 
the  cheese  room,  they  are  soon  after 
smeared  with  fresh  butter,  and  if  it 
be  desired,  a portion  of  red  earth, 
usually  Spanish  brown  or  Venetian 
red,  is  mixed  with  it.  They  should 
be  turned  every  day  whilst  in  the 
dairyman’s  possession.  Previously 
to  smearing  the  cheeses  with  butter, 
they  are  usually  scraped,  to  take  off 
the  marks  of  the  cloths  and  any  irre- 
gularities on  the  surface.  In  order 
to  hasten  the  maturation  and  coating 
of  the  cheese,  the  temperatureof  the 
room  should  be  uniform,  and  in  the 
winter,  rather  warm. 

In  the  preservation  of  cheese,  the 
principal  things  necessary,  are  clean- 
liness, and  a dry  room,  with  a circu- 
lation of  air  •,  the  cheese  being  regu- 
larly turned,  and  the  floor  constantly 
kept  swept  to  prevent  the  generation 
of  mites.  It  is  customary  in  all 
cases  in  which  these  destructive  lit- 
tle vermin- have  made  their  inroads 
into  the  cheese,  to  stop  up  the  cavi- 
ties with  bits  of  fresh  cheese,  and 
this  is  a very  essential  point  for  the 
dairyman  to  attend  to,  for  it  is  in- 
credible the  extent  of  the  loss  which 
is  occasioned  in  the  weight  of  a 
cheese,  by  the  depredations  of  these 
apparently  insignificant  insects. 

CHEESE,  to  make  BULLACE. 
Take  your  bullace  when  they  are 
full  ripe,  put  them  into  a pot,  and 
to  every  quart  of  bullace  put  a quar- 
ter of  a pound  of  loaf  sugar,  beat 
small ; bake  them  in  a moderate 
oven  till  they  are  soft,  then  rub  them 
through  a hair  sieve  ; to  every  pound 
of  pulp  add  half  a pound  of  loaf 
sugar,  beat  fine  ; then  boil  it  an  hour 
and  a half  over  a slow  fire,  and  keep 


stirring  it  all  the  time  ; then  pour  it 
into  potting  pots,  and  tie  brandy 
papers  over  them,  and  keep  them  in 
a drv  place ; when  it  has  stood  a 
few  months,  it  will  cut  out  very 
bright  and  fine. 

CHEESE,  as  iced  butter.  Boil  a 
pint  of  good  cream,  a few  minutes, 
with  rasped  lemon-peel,  and  a good 
spoonful  of  orange-flower  water ; 
when  taken  off  the  fire,  add  one 
dozen  of  yolks  of  eggs,  well  beat  up, 
and  mix  together  without  boiling  ; 
sift  through  a sieve,  and  put  into  an 
icing  pot  to  freeze;  whisk  it  like  ices  ; 
ice  it  in  such  a manner,  that  you 
may  take  it  up  with  a spoon  to  serve 
like  pats  of  butter  stamped,  and  bits 
of  clean  ice  appear  between  as  crys- 
tals. 

CHEESE  {to  preserve  sound). — 
Wash  it  in  warm  whey,  when  you  have 
any,  and  wipe  it  once  a month,  and 
keep  it  in  a rack.  If  you  want  to 
ripen  it,  a damp  cellar  will  bring 
forward.  When  a whole  cheese  is 
cut,  the  larger  quantity  should  be 
spread  with  butter  inside,  and  the 
outside  wiped  to  preserve  it.  ’I'u 
keep  those  in  daily  use  moist,  let  a 
clean  cloth  be  wrung  out  from  cold 
water  and  wrapped  round  them 
when  carried  from  table.  Dry  cheese 
may  be  used  to  advantage  to  grate 
for  serving  with  macaroni  or  eating 
without. 

CH.Fi^SK{inimitationof  Cheshire). 
When  the  milk  is  set  and  the  curd 
come,  do  not  break  with  a dish,  as 
iscustomary  in  making  other  cheeses, 
but  draw  it  together  with  your  hands 
to  one  side  of  the  vessel  ; break  it 
gently  and  regularly : if  it  be  pressed 
roughly  a great  deal  of  the  richness 
of  tlie  milk  will  go  into  the  whey. 
Put  the  curd  into  the  cheese  vat  as 
it  is  thus  gathered,  and  when  it  is 
full,  press  and  turn  it  often,  salting 
it  at  different  times.  The  cheeses 
must  be  made  about  eight  inches  in 
thickness,  and  they  will  be  fit  to  cut 
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in  about  twelve  months.  They  must 
be  turned  and  shifted  frequently 
upon  a shelf,  and  rub  them  with  a 
dry  coarse  cloth,  At  the  expiration 
of  a year,  a hole  may  be  bored  in 
the  middle,  and  a quarter  of  a pint 
of  white  w’ine  poured  in ; then  stop 
the  hole  close  with  some  of  the  same 
cheese,  and  set  in  a wine  cellar  for 
six  months  to  mellow,  at  the  expira- 
tion of  which,  you  will  find  the  wine 
all  lost,  and  the  hole  in  a manner 
closed  up.  This  cheese,  if  properly 
managed,  will  eat  very  fine  and  rich, 
and  its  flavour  will  be  exceedingly 
pleasant. 

CHEESE  (vieihod  of  defecting  red 
lead  in).  Scrape  the  cheese  into 
water,  in  which  sulpliurated  hydro- 
gen is  combined,  with  a small  por- 
tion of  muriatic  acid  ; if  the  cheese 
be  adulterated,  it  will  change  from 
its  red  colour  into  a deep  black  or 
brown. 

CHEESE  SOUP.  Take  about 
half  a pound  of  bread  crumbs,  sifted 
in  a colander,  and  about  a quarter  of 
a pound  of  Gruyfere  cheese  or  Par- 
mesan ; simmer  these  together  in  a 
stewpan,  with  some  good  broth, 
until  the  bread  and  cheese  are  well 
Slewed  ; make  a liaison  in  another 
pan  with  three  or  four  yolks  of  eggs, 
and  as  many  spoonfuls  of  broth  ; 
when  ready  to  serve,  mix  this  last 
v\  itli  the  first,  without  boiling.  This 
soup  must  not  be  very  clear  nor 
thick  ; it  should  be  made  wdth  broth 
vviihout  salt,  as  the  cheese  may  salt 
it  sufficiently.  Judgment  must  also 
be  used  in  the  reasoning. 

CHEESE  {to  stew).  Cut  your 
cheese  very  thin  ; lay  it  in  a toaster; 
set  it  before  the  fire;  pour  a glass  of 
ale  over  it ; let  it  stand  till  it  is  all 
like  a light  custard;  then  pour  it  on 
toasts  or  wigs,  and  send  it  up  hot. 

CHEESE  {to  stew  with  light  wigs). 
Cut  a plateful  of  cheese  ; pour  on  it 
a glass  of  red  wine  ; stew  it  before 
the  fire  i toast  a light  wig  ; pour 


over  it  two  or  three  spoonfuls  of  hot 
red  wine;  put  it  into  the  middle  of 
your  dish;  lay  the  cheese  over  it, 
and  serve  it  up. 

CHEESE  TOAST.  Mix  some 
fine  butter,  made  mustard,  and  salt, 
into  a mass,  spread  it  on  fresh  made 
thin  toasts,  and  grate  or  scrape 
Gloucester  cheese  upon  them. 

CHEESECAKES  {to  make).  Set 
a quart  of  new  milk  near  'the  fire, 
with  a spoonful  of  rennet;  let  the 
milk  be  blood-warm  ; when  it  is 
broke,  drain  the  curd  through  a 
coarse  cloth  ; now  and  then  break 
the  curd  gently  with  the  fingers  ; 
rub  into  the  curd  a quarter  of  a 
pound  of  butter,  a quarter  of  a 
pound  of  sugar,  a nutmeg,  and  two 
Naples  biscuits  grated,  the  yolks  of 
four  eggs,  and  the  white  of  one  egg, 
one  ounce  of  almonds,  well  beat, 
with  two  spoonfuls  of  rose-water, 
and  two  of  white  wine  ; then  clean 
six  ounces  of  currants  very  well ; 
put  them  into  the  curd,  and  mix 
them  all  well  together. 

CHEESECAKE  BREAD.  Slice 
a penny  loaf  as  thin  as  possible;  pour 
on  it  a pint  of  boiling  cream  ; let  it 
stand  two  hours  ; then  take  eight 
eggs,  half  a pound  of  butter,  and  a 
nutmeg  grated  ; beat  them  up  well 
together  ; put  in  half  a pound  of 
currants,  well  washed,  and  dried 
before  the  fire,  and  a spoonful  of 
brandy  or  white  wine,  and  bake 
them  in  raised  crusts  or  patty  pans. 

CHEMICAL  SOAP.  Take  about 
an  ounce  of  Fuller’s  earth,  crumbled 
into  powder  ; moisten  it  with  a little 
spirit  of  turpentine ; then  take  about 
half  an  ounce  of  salt  of  tartar,  and 
an  ounce  of  the  best  potash,  and 
work  the  whole  into  a paste  with  a 
little  soft  soap.  Form  it  into  squares, 
and  they  w'ill  be  fit  for  use. 

Direetions  fur  vse.  Moisten  the 
spots  of  grease;  and  with  a little  water, 
rub  the  soap  well  on  till  it  lathers; 
persevere  until  the  spot  disappears ; 
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then  rinse  the  cloth  with  clear 
water. 

CHERRY  LAUREL.  {Print us 
Luuro-cerasus.)  The  cherry  laurel 
is  a native  of  the  Levant,  and  has 
been  long  cultivated  in  England  ; 
tor  its  polished  evergreen  leaves  add 
much  to  the  beauty  of  our  shrubbe- 
ries. 

Since  Dr.  Madden  communicated 
to  the  Royal  Society  an  account  of 
the  deadly  effects  of  the  simple  dis- 
tilled water  from  the  lauro-cerasus, 
many  experiments  have  been  made 
in  England  to  prove  and  confirm 
the  truth  of  the  same,  and  its  delete- 
rious efiects  are  now  placed  beyond 
a doubt. 

The  kernel-like  flavour  which  the 
leaves  impart,  being  generally  es- 
teemed grateful,  has  .sometimes 
caused  them  to  be  employed  for  cu- 
linary purposes,  and  especially  in 
custards,  puddings,  blancmange,  &c.; 
and  as  the  proportion  of  this  sapid 
matter  of  the  leaf  to  the  quantity  of 
the  milk  is  commonly  inconsiderable, 
bad  effects  have  seldom  ensued. 
But  as  the  poisonous  quality  of  this 
laurel  is  now  indubitably  proved,  the 
public  ought  to  be  cautioned  against 
its  internal  use. 

The  following  communication  to 
the  Royal  Society,  by  Dr.  Madden 
of  Dublin,  contains  the  first  and 
principal  proofs  of  the  deleterious 
effects  of  this  vegetable  upon  man- 
kind ; — “ A very  extraordinary  ac- 
cident that  fell  out  here  some  months 
ago,  discovered  to  us  a most  dan- 
gerous poison,  which  was  never  be- 
fore known  to  be  so,  though  it  has 
been  in  frequent  use  among  us.  The 
thing  I mean  is  a simple  water,  dis- 
tilled from  the  leaves  of  the  luuro- 
cerasus.  J’he  water  is  at  first  of  a 
milky  colour,  but  the  oil  which  comes 
over  the  helm  with  it,  beim/  in  a 
good  measure  separated  from  the 
phlegm,  by  ]>asdng  it  through  a 
flannel  bag,  it  becomes  as  cleai  as 


common  water.  It  has  the  smell  of 
bitter  almond  or  peach  kernel,  and 
has  been  for  many  years  in  frequent 
use  among  our  housewives  and 
cooks,  to  give  that  agreeable  flavour 
to  their  creams  and  puddings.  It 
has  also  been  much  in  use  among 
our  drinkers  of  drams  ; and  the  pro- 
portion they  generally  use  it  in,  has 
been  one  part  of  laurel  water  to  four 
of  brandy.  Nor  has  this  practice, 
however  frequent,  ever  been  attend- 
ed with  any  apparent  ill  conse- 
quences, till  some  time  in  the  month 
of  September,  1728,  w'hen  it  hap- 
pened that  one  Martha  Boyse,  a 
servant,  who  lived  with  a person 
that  sold  great  quantities  of  this 
water,  got  a bottle  of  it  from  her 
mistress,  and  gave  it  to  her  mother, 
Ann  Boyse,  as  a very  rich  cordial. 
Ann  Boyse  made  a present  of  it  to 
Frances  Eaton,  her  sister,  who  was 
a shopkeeper  in  town,  and  who  she 
thought  might  oblige  her  customers 
with  it.  Accordingly,  in  a few  days, 
she  gave  about  two  ounces  of  the 
water  to  a woman  called  Mary  Wha- 
ley, who  drank  about  tw'o-thirds  of 
what  w'as  filled  out,  and  went  away. 
Frances  Eaton  drank  the  rest.  In 
a quarter  of  an  hour  after  Mary 
Whaley  had  drank  the  water  (as  1 
am  informed)  she  complained  of  a 
violent  disorder  in  her  stomach,  soon 
after  lost  her  speech,  and  died  in 
about  an  hour,  without  vomiting  or 
purging,  or  any  convulsion. 

“ The  shopkeeper,  Frances  Eaton, 
sent  word  to  her  sister,  Ann  Boyse, 
of  what  had  happened,  who  came  to 
her  upon  the  message,  and  affirmed 
that  it  was  not  possible  the  cordial 
(as  she  called  it)  could  have  occa- 
sioned the  death  of  the  woman  ; and 
to  convince  her  of  it,  she  filled  out 
about  three  spoonfuls,  and  drank  it. 
She  continued  talking  with  Frances 
Eaton  about  two  minutes  longer, 
and  was  so  earnest  to  persuade  her 
of  the  li(pif)r  being  inoflensive,  that 
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she  drank  two  spoonfuls  more,  but 
was  hardly  well  seated  in  her  chair 
when  she  died  without  the  least 
groan  or  convulsion.  Frances  Ea- 
ton, who,  as  before  observed,  had 
drank  somewhat  above  a spoonful, 
found  no  disorder  in  her  stomach  or 
elsewhere ; but  to  prevent  any  ill 
consequence  she  took  a vomit  imme- 
diately, and  has  been  well  ever 
since.” 

CHERRY  BRANDY  {to  make). 
One  of  the  best  and  most  common 
ways  of  making  cherry  brandy,  is 
to  put  the  cherries  (being  first  clean 
picked  from  the  stalks)  into  a vessel, 
till  it  be  about  half  full ; then  fill 
up  with  rectified  molasses  brandy, 
which  is  generally  used  for  this  com- 
pound, and  when  they  have  been  in- 
fused sixteen  or  eighteen  days,  draw 
off  the  liquor  by  degrees,  as  wanted  ; 
when  drawn  off,  fill  the  vessel  a se- 
cond time  nearly  to  the  top,  let  it 
stand  about  a month,  and  then  draw 
it  off  as  there  is  occasion.  The  same 
cherries  may  be  used  a third  time  by 
covering  them  with  over-proof  bran- 
dy, and  letting  it  infuse  for  six  or 
seven  weeks;  when  drawn  off  for 
use,  as  much  water  must  be  added 
as  the  brandy  was  over-proof,  and 
the  cherries  must  be  afterwards 
pressed  as  long  as  any  liquor  re- 
mains in  them,  before  being  cast 
away. 

When  drawn  off  the  second  time, 
the  liquor  will  be  somewhat  inferior 
to  the  first,  when  more  sugar,  with 
half  an  ouce  of  cinnamon  and  cloves 
beaten,  may  be  added  to  twenty  gal- 
lons of  it ; but  there  should  only  be 
half  the  quantity  of  cinnamon  and 
cloves  in  each  twenty  gallons  of  the 
first  infusion. 

Another  7)iethod.  Take  seventy- 
two  pounds  of  cherries,  half  red  and 
half  black  ; mash  or  squeeze  them 
to  pieces  with  the  hands,  and  add 
to  them  three  gallons  of  brandy,  let- 
ting them  steep  for  twenty-four 


hours  ; then  put  the  mashed  cher- 
ries and  liquor  into  a canvas  bag,  a 
little  at  a time,  and  press  it  as  long 
as  it  will  run.  Sweeten  it  with  loaf 
sugar,  and  let  it  stand  a month ; 
then  bottle  it  off,  putting  a lump  of 
loaf  sugar  into  every  bottle. 

Another.  To  every  four  quarts 
of  brandy  put  four  pounds  of  red 
cherries,  two  pounds  of  black,  one 
quart  of  raspberries,  with  a few 
cloves,  a stick  of  cinnamon,  and  a 
little  orange-peel ; let  these  stand  a 
month  close  stopped ; then  bottle  it 
off,  putting  a lump  of  loaf  sugar  into 
every  bottle. 

CHERRY  BRANDY  {to  make 
black).  Stone  eight  pounds  of  black 
cherries,  and  put  on  them  a gallon 
of  brandy.  Bruise  the  stones  in  a 
mortar,  and  then  add  them  to  the 
brandy.  Cover  them  close,  and  let 
them  stand  a month  or  six  weeks. 
Then  pour  it  clear  from  the  sedi- 
ment, and  bottle  it.  Morello  cher- 
ries, managed  in  this  manner,  make 
a fine  rich  cordial. 

CHERRIES  {coated).  Use  such 
as  are  preserved  liquid  ; of  four  or 
six  cherries,  let  there  be  one  with  a 
tail  ; drain  and  split  them  properly 
to  stone  them,  and  apply  them  upon 
the  one  with  a tail ; round  them  pro- 
perly in  the  form  of  a good  large 
cherry ; roll  them  in  fine  sugar 
powder,  and  dry  them  in  the  stove 
as  usual. 

CHERRIES  (^0  dry).  Take  Mo- 
rello cherries  ; stone  them  ; and  to 
every  pound  of  cherries  put  a pound 
and  a quarter  of  fine  sugar;  beat 
and  sift  it  over  the  cherries  ; let  them 
stand  all  night;  take  them  out  of  the 
sugar,  and  to  every  pound  of  sugar 
put  two  spoonfuls  of  water  ; boil  and 
skim  it  well,  then  put  in  your  cher- 
ries ; let  the  sugar  boil  over  them ; 
the  next  morning  strain  them,  and 
to  every  pound  of  the  syrup  put  half 
a pound  more  sugar ; let  it  boil  a 
little  thicker ; then  put  in  the  cher- 
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ries  and  let  them  boil  gently ; the 
next  day  strain  them,  and  dry  them 
in  a stove,  and  turn  them  every  day. 

Another  ivai/.  Stone  a pound  and 
a half  of  cherries ; put  them  in  a 
preserving  pan  with  a little  water; 
when  they  are  scalding  hot,  put  them 
in  a sieve  or  in  a cloth  to  dry ; then 
put  them  in  the  pan  again  ; beat  and 
sift  half  a pound  of  double  refined 
sugar  ; strew  it  betwixt  every  layer 
of  cherries  ; when  it  is  melted,  set 
them  on  the  fire,  and  make  them 
scalding  hot ; let  them  stand  till  they 
are  cold ; perform  this  process  twice 
more ; then  drain  them  from  the  sy- 
rup, and  lay  them  separately  to  dry  ; 
dip  them  in  cold  water,  and  dry  them 
with  a cloth  ; set  them  in  the  hot 
sun  to  dry,  and  keep  them  in  a box 
with  layers  of  white  paper,  in  a dry 
place. 

CHERRIES  (icerf).  Bruise  about 
two  pounds  of  cherries,  with  a pint 
i of  water ; sift  in  a sieve,  and  add 
sugar  sufficient  to  give  it  a proper 
sweetness.  All  kinds  of  ices  are 
made  in  winter  and  summer,  with 
the  juice  or  marmalade,  as  well 
as  with  raw  fruit.  Taste  is  the 
best  direction  for  the  different  mix- 
tures. 

CHERRIES  {to  jar.  Lady  North’s 
uay).  Take  twelve  pounds  of  cher- 
ries ; stone  them  ; put  them  into  the 
preserving  pan,  with  three  pounds  of 
double  refined  sugar,  and  a quart  of 
water  ; then  set  them  on  the  fire  till 
they  are  scalding  hot;  then  take 
them  off  a little  while,  and  set  them 
on  the  fire  again,  and  boil  them  till 
they  are  tender ; then  sprinkle  them 
with  half  a pound  of  double  refined 
sugar  pounded,  and  skim  them  clean. 
Put  them  all  together  in  a china 
bowl  ; let  them  stand  in  the  syrup 
three  days  ; then  drain  them  through 
a sieve,  and  take  them  one  by  one, 
with  the  holes  downward,  on  a wicker 
■ sieve,  and  set  them  on  a stove  to  dry, 
and  as  they  dry,  turn  them  upon 


clean  sieves.  When  they  are  dry 
enough,  put  a clean  white  sheet  of 
paper  in  a preserving  pan,  and  then 
put  all  the  cherries  in,  with  another 
clean  white  sheet  of  paper  on  the  top 
of  them  ; then  cover  them  close  with 
a cloth,  and  set  them  over  a slow  fire 
till  they  sweat ; then  take  them  off 
the  fire,  and  let  them  stand  till  they 
are  cold ; then  put  them  in  boxes 
or  jars  to  keep. 

CHERRY  MARMALADE.— 
Take  some  very  ripe  cherries,  cut 
off  the  stalks,  and  take  out  the 
stones  ; crush  them,  and  boil  them 
well ; put  them  into  a hand  sieve,  and 
force  them  through  with  a spatula, 
till  the  whole  is  pressed  through, 
and  nothing  remains  but  the  skins  ; 
put  it  again  upon  the  fire  to  dry; 
when  it  is  reduced  to  half  the  quan- 
tity, weigh  it,  and  add  to  it  an  equal 
weight  of  sugar ; set  it  again  to  boil, 
and  when  it  threads  between  the 
fingers,  it  is  finished. 

CHERRY  PASTE.  Stone  two 
pounds  of  fine  ripe  cherries ; boil 
them  some  time,  and  sift  them 
through  a sieve  ; put  all  the  sifted 
substance  into  a skillet ; place  it 
upon  the  fire  some  time,  to  bring  it 
to  a drier  consistence,  and  mix  a 
pound  of  sugar  with  it,  stirring  it 
constantly  with  a flat  wooden  spoon. 
The  paste  ought  to  be  of  a fine  red 
colour,  rather  substantial,  and  ap- 
plied directly  to  whatever  use  you 
propose.  They  should  be  put  upon 
a baking  plate,  in  an  artificial  stove, 
in  which  place  all  sugar,  paste,  and 
sw’eetmeats  ought  to  be  kept. 

Another  method.  Bruise  half  a 
pound  of  fine  ripe  cherries ; sift 
them  in  a sieve,  and  put  the  marma- 
lade to  a pound  of  sweet  almonds, 
pounded,  and  a pound  of  sugar; 
whisk  them  on  the  fire  till  quite  dry  ; 
let  the  mass  cool,  and  pound  it  in  a 
mortar,  with  three  or  four  whites  of 
eggs  and  a little  raw  sugar  ; dress 
it  upon  paper  of  what  size  you 
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please,  and  bake  in  a very  moderate 
heat. 

CHERRY  WINE.  When  the  red 
cherries  are  full  ripe,  strip  them 
from  the  stalks,  and  crush  them  as 
apples,  until  the  stones  are  broken  ; 
then  put  the  whole  into  a tub,  and 
cover  it  up  close  for  three  days  and 
nights  ; then  press  it  in  a cider- 
press,  and  put  the  liquor  again  into 
the  tub,  and  let  it  stand  closely  co- 
vered for  two  days  more;  then  take 
off  the  scum  very  carefully,  and  pour 
it  off  the  lees  into  another  tub,  and 
let  it  stand  to  clear  two  days  more  ; 
then  skim,  and  pour  it  off  as  before. 
If  the  cherries  were  full  ripe  and 
sweet,  put  only  a pound  and  a half 
of  good  sugar  to  each  gallon  of 
liquor;  stir  it  well  together  and  cover 
it  close,  and  stir  it  no  more  until  the 
next  day;  then  pour  it  carefully  off 
the  lees  as  before.  This  process  may 
be  repeated  oftener,  if  the  lees  ap- 
pear to  be  gross  and  likely  to  make 
it  fret.  When  it  is  settled,  stop  it 
up  till  seven  or  eight  months  are 
past ; then,  if  it  be  perfectly  fine, 
bottle  it ; if  not,  di’avv  it  off  into 
another  vessel,  and  stop  it  up  for 
some  time  longer.  It  will  keep  se- 
ven years,  ifbottled  fine  ; and  should 
not  be  drank  till  it  is  a year  old. 

CHERVIL  SAUCE.  Soak  a few 
mushrooms  in  butter,  with  parsley, 
chibol,  two  cloves,  a bay-leaf,  and 
two  or  three  leaves  of  tarragon;  then 
add  two  spoonfuls  of  broth,  as  much 
white  wine,  some  salt  and  pepper;* 
reduce  it  slowly  to  a proper  consist- 
ence ; sift  it  without  skimming,  and 
add  to  it  some  scalded  chopped 
chervil.  Warm  the  sauce,  without 
boiling. 

CHESTNUT  CAKES.  Take 
any  number  of  chestnuts ; grill  them 
until  they  are  done  enough,  without 
burning : when  they  are  shelled,  beat 
them  in  a marble  mortar,  with  two 
bits  of  butter,  and  some  good  sweet 
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cream ; strain  them  through  a hair 
sieve;  weigh  the  paste,  and  put  to  it 
half  of  its  weight  of  sifted  sugar. 
Take  the  size  of  a large  chestnut  of 
paste,  and  form  it  with  a knife  ; give 
it  a slight  gash,  and  proceed  with  the 
forming,  until  the  paste  is  worked  up, 
putting  them  separately  upon  but- 
tered paper;  glaze  them  with  yolk 
of  egg ; put  them  into  a very  hot 
oven,  to  give  them  a fine  colour. 
Take  them  off  with  a knife,  when 
taken  from  the  oven. 

CHESTNUT  PUDDING  {to 
77iake).  Put  a dozen  and  a half  of 
chestnuts  into  a skillet  or  saucepan 
of  water  ; boil  them  a (juarter  of  an 
hour ; then  blanch  and  peel  them, 
and  beat  them  in  a marble  mortar, 
with  a little  orange-flower  or  rose- 
water and  white  wine,  till  they  are 
a fine  thin  paste ; then  beat  up  twelve 
eggs,  with  half  the  whites,  and  mix 
them  w'ell ; grate  half  a nutmeg,  and 
a little  salt  ; mix  them  with  three 
pints  of  cream  and  half  a pound  of 
melted  butter  ; sweeten  it  to  your 
palate,  and  mix  altogether.  Lay  a 
puff  paste  all  over  the  dish,  and  pour 
in  the  mixture  and  bake  it.  When 
cream  cannot  be  got,  take  three  pints 
of  milk  ; beat  up  the  yolks  of  four 
eggs,  and  stir  into  the  milk  ; set  it 
over  the  fire,  stirring  it  all  the  time, 
till  it  be  scalding  hot ; then  mix  it 
instead  of  the  cream. 

CHESHIRE  PUDDING.  Make 
a crust,  as  for  a fruit  pudding  ; roll 
it  out  to  fourteen  or  fifteen  inches 
in  length,  and  eight  or  nine  in  width  ; 
spread  with  raspberry-jam,  or  any 
preserve  of  a similar  kind,  and  roll 
it  up  in  the  manner  of  a collared  eel ; 
wrap  a cloth  round  it  two  or  throe 
times,  and  tie  it  tight  at  each  end  ; 
two  hours  and  a quarter  will  boil  it. 

CHICKENS  {to  jnake  artificial). 
Make  a rich  forcemeat  of  veal,  lamb, 
or  chickens,  seasoned  with  pepper, 
salt,  parsley,  a shallot,  a piece  of  fat 
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bacon,  a little  butter,  ami  the  yolk 
of  an  egg;  work  it  itp  in  the  shape 
of  chickens  or  pigeons,  putting  the 
foot  of  the  bird  you  intend  it  for,  in 
the  middle,  so  as  just  to  appear  at 
the  bottom ; roll  the  forcemeat  very 
well  in  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  then  in 
crumbs  of  bread  ; send  them  to  the 
oven,  and  bake  them  a light  brown  ; 
do  not  let  them  touch  each  other  ; 
put  them  on  tinplates,  well  buttered, 
when  you  send  them  to  the  oven  : 
they  may  be  sent  to  the  table  dry,  or 
with  gravy  in  the  dish,  according  to 
your  taste. 

CHICKENS  {to  boil)  Put  your 
chickens  in  scalding  water;  as  soon 
as  the  feathers  will  slip  off,  take  them 
! out,  or  it  will  make  the  skin  hard  and 
break ; when  you  have  drawn  them, 
lay  them  in  skimmed  milk  for  two 
hours ; then  truss  them  with  their 
heads  in  their  wings ; singe,  and 
dust  them  well  with  flour  ; put  them 
in  cold  water ; cover  them  close  ; 
set  them  over  a very  slow  fire  ; take 
off  the  scum  ; let  them  boil  slowly 
for  five  or  six  minutes  ; take  them 
! oft’  the  fire;  keep  them  closely  co- 
! vered  in  the  water  for  half  an  hour  ; 
it  will  stew  them  enough,  and  make 
them  both  white  and  plump  : when 
you  are  going  to  dish  them,  set  them 
over  the  fire  to  make  them  hot, 
drain  them,  pour  over  them  white 
sauce,  and  serve. 

CHICKENS  {to  braize).  Bone 
them,  and  fill  them  with  forcemeat ; 
lay  the  bones  and  any  other  poultry 
trimmings  into  a stewpan,  and  the 
chickens  on  them.  Put  to  these,  a 
few  onions,  a faggot  of  herbs,  three 
blades  of  mace,  a pint  of  stock,  and 
a glass  or  two  of  sherry.  Cover  the 
chickens  with  slices  of  bacon,  and 
then  white  pepper  ; cover  the  whole 
close,  and  put  them  on  a,slow  fire 
for  two  hours.  7’lien  take  them  up, 
strain  the  braize,  and  skim  off  the 
fat  carefully  ; set  it  on  to  boil  very 
quick  to  a glaze,  and  do  tlic  chickens 


over  with  it  with  a brush : serve 
with  a brown  fricassee  of  miisli- 
rooms.  Before  serving,  put  tlie 
chickens  into  an  oven  for  a few  mi- 
nutes, to  give  them  a little  colour. 

CHICKENS  [to  broil).  Slit  them 
down  the  back,  and  season  them 
with  pepper  and  salt;  lay  them  on  a 
very  clear  fire,  and  at  a great  dis- 
tance; let  the  inside  lie  next  the  fire, 
til!  it  be  about  half  done  ; then  turn 
them,  and  take  great  care  the  fleshy 
side  does  not  burn  ; throw  some  fine 
raspings  of  bread  over  it,  and  let 
them  be  of  a fine  brown,  but  not 
burnt.  Let  your  sauce  be  good 
gravy,  with  mushrooms,  and  gar- 
nish with  lemon,  and  the  livers 
broiled,  the  gizzards  cut,  slashed, 
and  broiled  with  pepper  ; or  the 
following  sauce  may  be  made : — 
take  a handful  of  sorrel,  dip  it  in 
boiling  w'ater ; then  drain  it,  and 
have  ready  half  a pint  of  good 
gravy,  a shallot  shred  small,  and  some 
parsley  boiled  very  green  ; thicken 
it  with  a piece  of  butter,  rolled  in 
flour,  and  add  a glass  of  red  wine  ; 
then  lay  your  sorrel  in  heaps  round 
the  fowls,  and  pour  the  sauce  over 
them : garnish  with  lemon. 

CHICKEN  BROTH.  Skin  a 
small  chicken,  and  split  it  in  two  ; 
and  boil  one  half  in  three  half  pints 
of  water,  with  a blade  or  tw'o  of 
mace,  a small  crust  of  white  bread  ; 
boil  it  over  a slow  fire  till  it  is  re- 
duced to  half  the  quantity  ; pour  it 
into  a basin,  and  take  off  the  fat, 
and  send  it  up  with  a dry  toast. 

CHICKEN  CHIRINGRATE.— 
Cut  off  their  feet,  break  the  breast- 
bone with  a rolling  pin,  but  the  skin 
must  not  be  broken  ; flour,  and  fry 
them  of  a fine  brown,  in  butter; 
drain  all  the  fat  out  of  the  pan.  Lay 
a pound  of  gravy  beef,  cut  very  thin, 
over  the  chickens,  and  a jjiecc  of  veal 
cut  very  thin,  a little  mace,  two  or 
three  cloves,  some  whole  pepper,  an 
onion,  a little  bundle  of  sweet  herbs, 
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and  a piece  of  carrot : pour  in  a 
quart  of  boiling  water  : cover  close, 
and  let  it  stew  for  a quarter  of  an 
hour  : take  out  the  chickens,  and 
keep  them  hot  ; let  the  gravy  boil 
till  it  is  quite  rich  ; then  strain  it  off, 
and  put  it  into  your  pan  again,  with 
two  spoonfuls  of  red  wine,  and  some 
mushrooms.  Put  in  your  chickens 
to  heat ; dish  them  up  ; pour  your 
sauce  over  them ; garnish  with  le- 
mon, and  a few  slices  of  cold  ham, 
broiled. 

CHICKEN  CURRIE.  Cut  up 
the  chickens  raw,  slice  onions,  and 
fry  both  in  butter,  with  great  care, 
of  a fine  light  brown ; or  if  chickens 
be  used  that  have  been  dressed,  fry 
only  the  onions.  Lay  the  joints  cut 
into  two  or  three  pieces  each,  into  a 
stewpan,  with  a veal  or  mutton 
gravy,  and  a clove  or  two  of  garlick. 
Simmer  till  the  chicken  is  quite  ten- 
der; half  an  hour  before  you  serve 
it,  rub  smooth  a spoonful  or  two  of 
currie  powder,  a spoonful  of  flour, 
and  an  ounce  of  butter,  and  add  this, 
with  four  large  spoonfuls  of  cream, 
to  the  stew  ; salt  to  your  taste. 
When  serving,  squeeze  in  a little  le- 
mon. 

A dish  of  rice,  boiled  dry,  must 
be  served.  For  the  necessary  di- 
rections to  boil  it,  see  Rice. 

Another,  more  easily  made.  Cut 
up  a chicken  or  young  rabbit;  if 
chicken,  take  off  the  skin.  Roll 
each  piece  in  a mixture,  of  a large 
spoonful  of  flour,  and  half  an  ounce 
of  currie  powder ; slice  two  or  three 
onions,  and  fry  them  in  butter,  of  a 
light  brown  ; then  add  the  meat,  and 
fry  altogether,  till  the  meat  begins 
to  brown.  Put  it  all  into  a stewpan, 
and  pour  boiling  water  enough  just 
to  cover  it.  Simmer  very  gently  two 
or  three  hours.  If  too  thick,  put 
more  water,  half  an  hour  before 
serving.  If  the  meat  has  been 
dressed  before,  a little  broth  will 
be  better  than  water;  but  the  currie 


is  richer,  when  made  of  fresh 
meet. 

CHICKENS,  to  fatten  very  quickly. 
Make  a paste  with  ground  rice, 
scalded  with  milk,  and  mixed  with 
brown  sugar  or  treacle  ; give  it  the 
chickens  warm  in  the  day  time,  as 
much  as  they  will  eat  at  a time,  but 
leave  none,  else  they  will  not  like  it 
so  well.  This  mixture  will  fatten  the 
chickens  in  a very  short  time. 

CHICKENS  {to  force).  Roast 
the  chickens  better  than  half ; take 
off  the  skin,  then  the  meat,  and 
chop  it  small  with  shred  parsley,  and 
crumbs  of  bread,  pepper  and  salt, 
and  a little  good  cream  ; then  put  in 
the  meat,  and  close  the  skin;  brown 
it  with  a salamander,  and  serve  it  up 
with  white  sauce. 

CHICKENS  (to  fricassee).  Skin 
them,  and  cut  them  in  small  pieces ; 
wash  them  in  warm  water,  and  then 
dry  them  very  clean  with  a cloth  ; 
season  them  with  pepper  and  salt, 
and  then  put  them  into  a stewpan, 
with  a little  fair  water,  and  a good 
piece  of  butter,  a little  lemon  pickle, 
or  half  a lemon,  a glass  of  white 
wine,  one  anchovy,  a little  mace  and 
nutmeg,  an  onion  stuck  with  cloves, 
a bunch  of  lemon,  thyme,  and  sweet 
marjoram ; let  them  stew  together 
till  your  chickens  are  tender,  and 
then  lay  them  in  your  dish  ; thicken 
your  gravy  with  flour  and  butter  ; 
strain  it ; then  beat  the  yolks  of 
three  eggs  a little,  and  mix  them  with 
a large  teacupful  of  rich  cream,  and 
put  it  in  your  gravy,  and  shake  it 
over  the  fire,  but  do  not  let  it  boil, 
and  pour  it  over  your  chickens. 

CHICKEN  FRITTERS  (to  make). 
Put  new  milk,  with  as  much  flour  of 
rice,  as  will  make  it  of  a good  thick- 
ness. Beat  up  three  or  four  eggs, 
and  mix  them  with  the  rice  and  milk  ; 
add  a pint  of  rich  cream;  set  it  over 
a stove  and  stir  it ; put  in  powdered 
sugar,  candied  lemon-peel  cut  small, 
and  fresh  grated  lemon-peel.  Take 
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the  white  meat  from  a roasted, 
chicken,  pull  it  into  small  shreds, 
put  it  to  the  rest,  and  stir  it  altoge- 
ther. Then  take  it  oft',  and  it  will 
be  a rich  paste.  Roll  it  out,  cut  it 
into  small  fritters,  and  fry  them. 
Strew  the  bottom  of  the  dish  vvith 
powdered  sugar.  Put  in  the  fritters, 
and  shake  sugar  over  them. 

CHICKEN,  and  HAM  PAT- 
TIES. Take  the  white  meat  I'rom  the 
breast  of  chickens,  and  four  ounces 
of  ham,  cut  very  small : put  them  in- 
to a stewpan,  with  an  ounce  of  butter 
rolled  in  flour,  half  a gill  of  cream, 
half  a gill  of  veal  stock,  a little 
grated  nutmeg  and  lemon  peel,  some 
cayenne  pepper  and  salt,  a spoonful 
of  essence  of  ham  and  lemon  juice, 
and  stir  it  over  the  fire  some  time  ; 
taking  care  it  does  not  burn. 

CHICKEN  PANADA.  Boil  it 
till  about  three  parts  ready,  in  a 
quart  of  water,  take  off  the  skin, 
cut  the  white  meat  off  when  cold, 
and  put  it  into  a marble  mortar; 
pound  it  to  a paste  with  a little  of 
the  water  it  was  boiled  in  ; season  it 
with  a little  salt,  a grate  of  nutmeg, 
and  the  least  bit  of  lemon  peel.  Boil 
gently  for  a few  minutes,  to  the  con- 
sistency you  like  it;  it  should  be 
such  as  you  can  drink,  though  tole- 
rably thick. 

CHICKEN  PIE.  Cut  up  two 
chickens,  season  with  white  pepper, 
salt,  a little  mace,  and  nutmeg,  all 
in  the  finest  powder;  likewise  a little 
cayenne.  Put  the  chicken,  slices  of 
ham,  or  fresh  gammon  of  bacon, 
forcemeat  balls,  and  hard  eggs,  by 
turns  in  layers.  If  it  is  to  be  baked 
in  a dish,  put  a little  water,  but  none 
if  in  a raised  crust.  By  the  time  it 
returns  from  the  oven,  have  ready  a 
gravy  of  knuckle  of  veal,  or  a bit 
of  the  scrag,  with  some  shank  bones 
of  mutton,  seasoned  with  herbs, 
onion.s,  mace,  and  white  pepper.  If 
it  is  to  be  eaten  hot,  you  may  add 
truffles,  morells,  mushrooms,  &c.. 


H I 

but  not,  if  to  be  eaten  cold.  If  it  is 
made  in  a dish,  put  as  much  gravy 
as  will  fill  it,  but  in  raised  crust;  the 
gravy  must  be  nicely  strained,  and 
then  put  in  cold,  as  jelly.  To  make 
the  jelly  clear,  you  may  give  it  a boil 
with  the  whites  of  two  eggs,  after 
taking  away  the  meat ; and  then 
run  through  a fine  lawm  sieve. 

CHICKEN  POCK  {treatment  of). 
This  disease,  like  small  pock,  is  con- 
tagious, and  generally  affects  a per- 
son only  once  in  life.  The  symp- 
toms sometimes  are  feverish  heat 
and  chilliness,  with  pains  in  the  back, 
thirst,  head-ache,  and  quick  pulse  ; 
and  at  other  times  no  fever  is  appa- 
rent. On  the  second  or  third  day, 
the  pustules  come  out  upon  the  skin, 
filled  with  watery  fluid,  and  about 
the  fifth  or  sixth,  they  dry  away. 

The  chicken  and  small  pock  dif- 
fer in  this ; namely,  that  fever  pre- 
cedes the  latter,  which  lasts  a uni- 
form time;  while  in  the  former,  if 
fever  attend  at  all,  it  is  irregular  ; 
they  also  may  be  distinguished  from 
each  other,  by  the  pustules  of  chick- 
en pock  never  turning  to  purulent 
fluid;  while  in  small  pock  they  al- 
ways do,  and  also  by  the  pustules  of 
the  former,  flattening,  and  going 
away  about  the  fifth  day,  when  in 
the  latter,  they  are  scarcely  at  their 
height.  These  distinctions  should 
be  carefully  attended  to,  as  the  dis- 
eases may  sometimes  be  mistaken 
one  for  the  other.  The  treatment 
should  be  cool  and  spare  regimen, 
giving  the  following  powders  the 
first  and  second  day  : — two  drachms 
of  cream  of  tartar,  one  drachm  of 
julap  ; mix,  and  divide  into  six 
parts.  One  to  be  taken  every  two 
hours  the  first  day,  until  the  bowels 
be  free,  and  in  the  second  and  third 
day,  one  every  four  hours.  Whey 
and  lemonade  may  be  given  freely. 
The  disease  is  not  at  all  dangerous. 

CHICKENS  {to  puli).  Take  off 
the  skin,  and  pull  the  flesh  off  tlie 
2 c 
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bones  of  a cold  fowl,  in  as  large 
pieces  as  you  can  ; dredge  it  with 
flour,  and  fry  it  of  a nice  brown,  in 
butter  ; drain  the  butter  from  it,  and 
then  simmer  the  flesh,  in  a good 
gravy  well-seasoned,  and  thickened 
with  a little  flour  and  butter  : add 
the  juice  of  half  a lemon. 

Amther  way.  Cut  off  the  legs, 
and  the  whole  back  of  a dress'ed 
chicken,  if  underdone,  the  better. 
Pull  all  the  white  parts  into  little 
flakes,  free  from  skin ; toss  it  up 
with  a little  cream,  thickened  with 
a piece  of  butter  mixed  with  flour, 
half  a blade  of  mace  in  powder, 
white  pepper,  salt,  and  a squeeze  of 
lemon.  Cut  off  the  neck  end  of 
the  chicken,  and  broil  the  backs 
and  sides  in  one  piece,  and  the  two 
legs  seasoned.  Put  the  hash  in  the 
middle,  with  the  back  on  it,  and  the 
two  legs  at  the  end. 

CHICKENS  {to  roast).  When 
you  roast  young  chickens,  pluck 
them  very  carel’ully;  draw  them,  only 
cut  off  the  claws,  truss  them,  and 
put  them  dowm  to  a good  fire;  singe, 
dust,  and  baste  them  with  butter  ; 
they  w'ill  take  a quarter  of  an  hour 
roasting  ; then  froth  them  up,  lay 
them  on  your  dish  ; pour  butter  and 
parsley  on  your  dish,  and  serve  them 
up  hot. 

CHICKENS  in  savory  jelly. — 
Roast  two  chickens,  then  boil  some 
calves’  feet  to  a strong  jelly ; take 
out  the  feet,  skim  off  the  fat,  beat 
the  whites  of  three  eggs  very  well ; 
then  mix  them  with  half  a pint  of 
white  wine  vinegar,  the  juice  of 
tiiree  lemons,  a blade  or  two  of 
mace,  a few  peppercorns,  and  a little 
salt ; put  them  to  your  jelly;  when  it 
has  boiled  five  or  six  minutes,  run  it 
through  a jelly  bag  several  times, 
till  it  is  very  clear  ; then  put  a little 
in  the  bottom  of  a bowl  that  will  hold 
the  chickens;  when  they  are  cold, 
and  the  jelly  quite  set,  lay  them  in 
with  their  breasts  down ; then  fill 
up  your  bowl  quite  full  with  the  rt  ^t 


of  your  jelly,  which  you  must  take 
care  to  keep  from  setting;  let  it 
stand  all  night;  the  next  day  put  your 
basin  into  warm  water,  pretty  near 
the  top  ; as  soon  as  you  find  it  loose 
in  your  basin,  lay  your  dish  over  it, 
and  turn  it  out  upon  it. 

CHICKEN  SURPRIZE.  If  for 
a small  dish,  one  large  fowl  will  do  ; 
roast  it,  and  take  the  lean  from  the 
bone;  cut  in  thin  slices  about  an  inch 
long ; toss  it  up  with  six  or  seven 
spoonfuls  of  cream,  and  a piece  of 
butter  rolled  in  flour,  as  big  as  a 
walnut ; boil  it  up,  and  set  it  to  cool ; 
then  cut  six  or  seven  thin  slices  of 
bacon  round,  place  them  in  a patty 
pan,  and  put  some  forcemeat  on  each 
side ; work  them  up  into  the  form  of 
a French  roll,  with  raw  egg  in  j'our 
hand,  leaving  a hollow  place  in  the 
middle  ; put  in  your  fowl,  and  cover 
them  with  some  of  the  same  force- 
meat, rubbing  them  smooth  with 
your  hand,  with  a raw  egg  ; bake 
them  three  quarters  of  an  hour  in  a 
gentle  oven,  or  under  a baking  co- 
ver, till  they  come  to  a fine  brown, 
and  place  them  on  your  mazarine, 
that  they  may  not  touch  one  another, 
but  place  them  so  that  they  may  not 
fall  flat  in  the  baking  ; or  they  may 
be  formed  on  a table  wdth  a broad 
kitchen  knife,  and  placed  on  the 
thing  they  are  intended  to  be  baked 
on.  Let  the  sauce  be  gravy,  thick- 
ened with  butter,  and  a little  juice 
of  lemon.  This  is  a very  pretty  side 
dish  for  a first  course. 

CHICKEN  WATER  (to  make). 
Skin  half  a fowl,  break  the  bones, 
and  cut  the  flesh  as  thin  as  possible; 
then  put  it  into  a jar,  and  pour  a 
pint  of  boiling  water  upon  it ; cover 
it  close  up,  and  set  it  by  the  fire  for 
three  hours,  and  it  will  be  ready  to 
drink. 

CHILBLAINS  (general  directions 
for  their  prevention  and  cure).  Tins 
complaint  is  principally  felt  in  the 
extreme  parts,  arising  from  two 
causes ; first,  that  the  circulation 
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jeing  weaker  at  the  extremities  than 
elsewhere,  the  effect  of  such  causes 
as  impair  it  must  be  most  felt  there; 
and  secondly,  that  these  parts  are 
more  exposed  than  any  other  to  out- 
ward impressions. 

The  skin  of  the  hands,  as  well  as 
that  of  the  whole  body  may  be 
strengthened  by  the  habit  of  wash- 
intr  or  bathinsT  in  cold  water  ; and 
children  who  have  been  early  inured 
to  this  habit  are  seldom  so  much 
troubled  with  chilblains  as  others. 

It  would  not  give  children  any 
pain,  at  the  beginning  of  autumn, 
to  dip  their  hands  in  cold  water,  and 
keep  them  in  it  for  some  moments, 
and  when  this  habit  is  one  contracted, 
it  will  be  easy  to  continue  it  through 
the  winter.  They  may  also  be  ha- 
bituated to  plunge  their  feet  into  cold 
water  twice  or  thrice  a week,  and 
this  method,  which  might  be  less 
adapted  for  grown  persons,  who  have 
not  been  accustomed  to  it,  cannot 
be  objectionable  for  such  children 
who  have,  to  whom  it  will  be  ge- 
nerally useful  and  salutary.  It  will 
also  be  proper,  that  children  should 
not  bring  their  hands  close  to  the 
fire,  to  avoid  the  too  speedy  succes- 
sion of  heat  and  cold. 

The  most  troublesome  itching  is 
assuaged  by  plunging  the  hands  into 
cold  water.  The  effect  of  snow  is 
still  more  speedy.  The  hands  should 
be  gently  and  often  rubbed  with  it, 
for  a considerable  time  ; they  grow 
hot,  and  very  red  for  some  moments, 
but  entire  ease  quickly  succeeds. 

CHILBLAINS  {lo  remove).  Take 
an  ounce  of  white  copperas,  dissolved 
in  a quart  of  water,  and  apply  it  oc- 
casionally to  the  affected  parts  ; this 
will  alternately  remove  the  most  ob- 
.stinate  chilblains  ; it  must,  however, 
be  used  before  they  break,  otherwise 
it  will  do  injury. 

Another  method.  Take  a piece  of 
fresh  wood  of  the  fir  ; make  flat  and 
smooth,  and  hold  it  to  the  fire,  till  t 


becomes  moderately  warm,  and  all 
the  turpentine  begins  to  exude  ; then 
place  the  part  affected  upon  the 
board,  and  keep  it  there  as  long  as  it 
can  be  well  borne  ; after  which,  let 
the  part  be  washed  with  warm  water, 
wrapped  up  in  flannel,  and  kept  free 
from  cold.  This  application  is  im- 
proper if  the  chilblain  be  broken. 

CHILBLAIN  LOTION.  Take 
ore  drachm  of  sugar  of  lead,  two 
drachms  of  white  vitriol;  reduce 
them  to  a fine  powder,  and  add  four 
ounces  of  water.  Before  using  this 
lotion,  it  is  to  be  well  shaken  ; then 
rubbed  well  in  the  parts  affected  be- 
fore a good  fire  with  the  hand,  for 
two  or  three  minutes.  The  best 
time  for  application  is  in  the  even- 
ing. It  scarcely  ever  fails  curing 
the  most  inveterate  chilblains  by 
once  or  twice  using.  It  is  not  to  be 
used  on  broken  chilblains.  This  lo- 
tion has  been  sold  for  a long  time  as 
a patent  medicine. 

Another.  Crude  sal  ammoniac, 
one  ounce  ; vinegar,  half  a pint ; 
dissolve,  and  bathe  the  part,  if  not 
yet  broken,  two  or  three  times  a day. 
If  sal  ammoniac  is  not  at  hand,  alum 
or  common  salt  will  do,  but  not  so 
effectually.  If  the  chilblains  are  of 
very  long  continuance,  and  obsti- 
nate, touch  them  with  equal  parts  of 
liquid  opodeldoc  (linimentwn  sapo- 
nisj,  and  tincttire  of  Spanish  flies, 
or  rather  less  of  the  latter.  If  the 
chilblains  break,  poultice,  or  dress 
them  with  basilicon,  and  add  turpen- 
tine if  necessary. 

Another.  Take  of  vinegar,  proof 
spirit,  each  half  a pint;  alum,  two 
drachms. — Mix.  I'o  be  applied 

every  night  and  morning. 

CHILD  BEARING.  Many  dis 
eases  proceed  from  the  want  of  due 
care  in  child-bed,  and  the  more  har- 
dy part  of  the  sex  are  most  apt  to 
<les|)ise  the  necessary  precautions  in 
this  state.  This  is  pendiaily  the 
ca.se  will)  young  wives.  'I  hey  think 
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when  the  labour  pains  are  ended,  the 
danger  is  over,  but  in  truth,  it  may 
only  then  be  said  to  be  begun.  Na- 
ture, if  left  to  herself,  seldom  fails  to 
expel  the  foetus,  but  proper  care  and 
management  are  certainly  necessary 
for  the  recovery  of  the  mother. 
Hence  females  who  have  the  greatest 
number  of  attendants  in  childbed 
generally  recover  the  worst. 

During  actual  labour,  nothing  of 
a heating  nature  must  be  given. 
Tlie  woman  may  now  and  then  take 
a little  panada,  and  her  drink  ought 
to  be  toast  and  water,  or  thin  water 
gruel.  Spirits,  wine,  cordial  waters, 
and  other  things  which  are  given 
with  the  view  of  strengthening  the 
mother,  and  promoting  the  birth, 
for  the  most  part  tend  only  to  in- 
crease the  fever,  inflame  the  womb, 
and  retard  the  labour.  When  the 
labour  proves  tedious  and  difficult, 
to  prevent  inflammation,  it  will  be 
proper  to  bleed.  An  emollient  clys- 
ter ought  likewise  frequently  to  be 
administered,  and  the  patient  should 
sit  over  the  steams  ojf  w'arm  water. 
The  passage  ought  to  be  gently  rub- 
bed with  a little  soft  pomatum,  or 
fresh  butter,  and  clothes  wrung  out 
of  warm  water,  applied  over  the 
belly.  If  nature  seems  to  sink,  and 
the  w'oman  is  greatly  exhausted  with 
fatigue,  a draught  of  generous  wine, 
or  some  other  cordial,  may  be  given, 
but  not  otherwise.  These  directions 
are  sufficient  in  natural  labours,  and 
in  all  preternatural  cases,  a skilful 
surgeon  or  man-midwife  ought  to  be 
called  in  as  soon  as  possible. 

After  delivery,  the  woman  ought 
to  be  kept  as  quiet  and  easy  as  pos- 
sible. Her  food  should  be  light  and 
thin,  as  gruel,  panada,  &c.,  and  her 
drink,  weak  and  diluting.  To  this 
rule,  however,  some  exceptions  must 
be  made,  for  some  women  cannot  be 
supported  in  child-bed  without  solid 
food  and  generous  liquors  ;•  to  such. 


a glass  of  wine  and  a bit  of  chicken 
must  be  allowed. 

Sometimes  an  excessive  haemor- 
rhage, or  flooding,  happens  after  de- 
livery. In  this  case,  the  patient 
should  be  kept  with  her  head  low, 
kept  cool,  and  be  in  all  respects 
treated  as  for  an  excessive  flux  of  the 
menses.  If  the  flooding  proves  vio- 
lent, linen  cloths,  which  have  been 
wrung  out  of  a mixture  of  equal 
parts  of  vinegar  and  water,  or  red 
wine,  should  be  applied  to  the  belly, 
the  hams,  and  the  thighs.  In  a vio- 
lent flooding  after  delivery,  the  fol- 
lowing mixture  has  been  frequently 
found  very  efficacious  : — 

Penny-royal  water,  simple  cinna- 
mon water,  and  syrup  of  poppies, 
each  two  ounces ; acid  elixir  of  vi- 
triol, a drachm  ; mix,  and  take  two 
table  spoonfuls  every  two  hours,  or 
oftener  if  necessary. 

If  there  be  violent  pains  after  de- 
livery, the  patient  ought  to  drink 
plentifully,  of  warm  diluting  liquors, 
as  groat-gruel,  or  tea,  with  a little 
saffron  in  it,  and  to  take  small  broths, 
with  caraway  seeds,  or  a bit  of 
orange-peel  in  them ; an  ounce  of 
the  oil  of  sweet  almonds  may  like- 
wise be  frequently  taken,  in  a cup 
of  any  of  the  above  liquors;  and 
if  the  patient  be  restless,  a spoonful 
of  the  syrup  of  poppies  may  now 
and  then  be  mixed  with  a cup  of  her 
drink.  If  she  be  hot  and  feverish, 
one  of  the  following  powders  may 
be  taken  in  a cup  of  her  usual  drink 
every  five  or  six  hours. 

Take  of  crab’s  claws,  prepared, 
half  an  ounce;  purified  nitre,  two 
drachms ; saffron,  powdered,  half 
a drachm ; rub  them  together  in  a 
mortar,  and  divide  the  w'hole  into 
eight  or  nine  doses. 

An  inflammation  of  the  womb  is 
a dangerous  and  not  an  unfrequent 
disease  after  delivery.  It  is  known 
by  pains  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
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belly,  which  are  greatly  increased 
upon  touching  ; by  the  tension,  or 
tightness  of  the  parts ; great  weak- 
ness ; change  of  countenance  ; a con- 
stant fever,  with  a weak  and  hard 
pulse  ; a slight  delirium  or  raving  ; 
sometimes  incessant  vomiting ; a 
hiccup,  and  a discharge  of  reddish, 
stinking,  sharp  water  from  the  womb  ; 
an  inclination  to  go  frequently  to 
stool ; a heat,  and  sometimes  total 
suppression  of  urine.  This  must 
be  treated  like  other  inflammatory 
disorders,  by  bleeding,  and  plentiful 
dilution.  The  drink  may  be  thin 
gruel,  or  barley  water ; in  a cup  of 
which  half  a drachm  of  nitre  may 
be  dissolved,  and  taken  three  or  four 
times  a day.  Clysters  of  warm  milk 
and  water  must  be  administered,  and 
the  belly  should  be  fomented  by 
cloths  wrung  out  of  warm  water,  or 
by  applying  bladders  filled  with  warm 
milk  and  water  to  it. 

We  shall  conclude  our  observa- 
tions on  child-bed  women,  by  recom- 
mending it  to  them  above  all  things 
to  beware  of  cold.  Poor  women, 
whose  circumstances  oblige  them  to 
quit  their  bed  too  soon,  often  con- 
tract diseases  from  cold,  of  which 
they  never  recover.  But  the  better 
sort  of  women  run  the  greatest  ha- 
zard from  too  much  heat ; they  are 
generally  kept  in  a sort  of  bagnio 
for  the  first  eight  or  ten  days,  and 
then  dressed  out  to  see  company. 
The  danger  of  this  conduct  must  be 
obvious  to  every  one. 

The  superstitious  custom  of  ob- 
liging women  to  keep  the  house  till 
they  go  to  church,  is  likewise  a very 
common  cause  of  catching  cold.  All 
churches  are  damp,  and  most  of  them 
cold,  consequently  they  are  the  very 
worst  places  to  which  a woman  can 
go  to  make  her  first  visit,  after  hav- 
ing been  confined  in  a warm  room 
for  a month. 

CHILI  VINEGAR.  Bird  pep- 
per is  the  usual  ingredient  of  this 
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mixture ; but  a much  finer  flavour 
will  be  obtained,  by  the  infusion  of 
about  fifty  fresh  red  English  Chilies, 
either  cut  or  pounded,  in  a pint  of 
vinegar,  for  a fortnight,  or  a quarter 
of  an  ounce  of  cayenne  pepper. 

CHILI  WINE.  Pound  and  steep 
fifty  fresh  red  capsicums,  or  Chi- 
lies, or  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of 
cayenne  pepper,  in  half  a pint  of 
brandy,  or  white  wine,  for  fourteen 
days. 

CHIMNEYS  {to  cure  smoky). — 
Put  on  tlie  top  of  the  chimney,  a box, 
on  each  of  whose  sides  is  a door 
hanging  on  hinges,  and  kept  open  by 
a thin  iron  rod,  running  from  one  to 
the  other,  and  fastened  by  a ring  in 
each  end  to  a. staple.  When  there 
is  no  wind  these  doors  are  at  rest, 
and  each  forms  an  angle  of  45°, 
which  is  decreased  on  the  windward 
side,  in  proportion  to  the  force  of  the 
wind,  and  increased  in  the  same  ra- 
tio on  ihe  leeward  side.  If  the  wdnd 
be  very  strong,  the  door  opposed  to 
the  wind  becomes  close,  while  the 
opposite  one  is  opened  as  wide  as  it 
can  be.  If  the  wind  strikes  the 
corner  of  the  box,  it  shuts  tw'o  doors, 
and  opens  their  opposites.  Thii 
scheme  has  been  tried  with  success, 
in  a chimney  w’hich  always  filled  the 
room  with  smoke,  but  which,  since 
adopted,  has  never  smoked  the  room 
at  all  : the  expense  is  trifling. 

CHIMNEY  PIECES  (^0  blacken 
the  fronts  of).  Mix  oil  varnish  with 
lamp  black,  and  a little  spirit  of  tur- 
pentine, to  thin  it  to  the  consistence 
of  paint.  Wash  the  stone  with  soap 
and  water,  very  clean ; then  sponge 
it  with  clear  water,  and  when  per- 
fectly dry,  brush  it  over  twice  with 
this  colour,  letting  it  dry  between 
the  times  ; it  looks  extremely  well ; 
the  lamp  black  must  be  sifted  first. 

CHINA  {Chinese  method  of  mend- 
ing). Take  a piece  of  flint  glass, 
beat  it  to  a fine  powder,  and  grind  it 
well  with  the  white  of  an  egg,  and 
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it  joins  china  without  rivetting  ; so 
that  no  art  can  break  it  in  the  same 
place.  It  must  he  observed,  that 
the  composition  is  to  be  ground  ex- 
tremely fine  on  a painter’s  stone. 

CHINA  CHILO.  Mince  a ba- 
sinful of  undressed  neck  of  mutton, 
with  fat  to  it  ; put  two  onions,  a let- 
tuce, a pint  of  green  peas,  salt,  pep- 
per, four  spoonfuls  of  water,  and 
some  clarified  butter,  into  a stewpan 
closely  covered  ; simmer  two  hours, 
and  serve  in  the  middle  of  a dish  of 
boiled  dry  rice : add  cayenne  pep- 
per, if  approved. 

CHINA  INK  {to  make).  Take 
dried  black  horse  beans  ; burn  them 
to  a powder;  mix  them  with  gum- 
arabic  water,  and  bring  them  to  a 
mass  ; press  it  well,  and  let  it  dry. 

CHINA  ORANGE  JUICE.— 
Squeeze  from  the  finest  fruit,  a pint 
of  juice,  strained  through  fine  mus- 
lin ; and  gently  simmer  with  three 
quarters  of  a pound  of  double  re- 
fined sugar,  twenty  minutes  ; w'hen 
cold,  put  it  in  small  bottles. 

CHINE  OF  BACON  {to  hail). 
Take  a chine  that  has  been  salted 
and  dried  ; soak  it  in  cold  water  se- 
veral hours  ; scrape  it  clean;  take  a 
handful  of  beech,  half  as  much  par- 
sley, a few  sprigs  of  thyme,  and  a 
little  sage  ; chop  them  together  very 
fine  ; make  some  holes  in  the  chine, 
both  in  the  fat  and  lean,  according 
to  your  fancy,  and  fill  them  with 
the  herbs  ; skew-er  it  up  close  in  a 
cloth  ; if  a large  chine,  boil  it  slowly 
for  three  hours. 

CHINE  OF  PORK  {to  stuff). 
Take  a chine  that  has  been  hung 
about  a month  ; boil  it  half  an  hour ; 
then  take  it  up,  and  make  holes  in  it, 
all  over  the  lean  part,  one  inch  from 
another;  stuff  them  betw'ixt  the 
joints  with  shred  parsley  ; rub  it  all 
over  with  the  yolks  of  eggs,  strew 
over  it  bread  crumbs,  baste  it,  and 
set  it  in  a DiUch-oven  ; when  it  is 


done  enough,  lay  round  it  broiled 
brocoli,  or  dried  spinach. 

CHINTZ  {to  wash,  so  as  to  pre- 
serve its  gloss  and  beauty).  Take 
two  pounds  of  rice,  and  boil  it  in 
two  gallons  of  water,  till  soft;  when 
done,  pour  the  whole  into  a tub  ; let 
it  stand  till  about  the  warmth  you  in 
general  use  for  coloured  linens  ; then 
put  the  chintz  in,  and  use  the  rice 
instead  of  soap  ; wash  it  in  this,  till 
the  dirt  appears  to  be  out ; then 
boil  the  same  quantity  as  above,  but 
strain  the  rice  from  the  water,  and 
mix  it  in  warm  clear  water.  Wash 
it  in  this  till  quite  clean,  afterwards 
rinse  it  in  the  water  the  rice  was 
hoiled  in,  and  this  will  answer  the 
end  of  starch,  and  no  dew'  will  affect 
it,  as  it  will  be  stiff’  as  long  as  it  is 
worn.  If  a gown,  it  must  be  taken 
to  pieces,  and  when  dried,  be  careful 
to  hang  it  as  smooth  as  possible ; 
after  it  is  dry,  rub  it  w'ith  a sleek 
stone,  but  use  no  iron. 

CHIP  HATS  {to  dye  black). — 
Chip  hats  being  composed  of  the 
shavings  of  wood,  are  stained  black 
in  various  ways.  First,  by  being 
boiled  in  strong  logwood  liquor, 
three  or  four  hours  ; they  must  be 
often  taken  out  to  cool  in  the  air,  and 
now  and  then  a small  quantity  of 
green  copperas  must  be  added  to 
the  liquor,  and  this  continued  for  se- 
veral hours.  The  saucepan  or  kettle 
in  w'hich  they  are  dyed,  may  remain 
with  the  bonnets  in  it  all  night,  and 
next  morning  they  must  be  taken 
out  and  dried  in  the  air,  and  brushed 
with  a soft  brush.  Lastly,  a sponge 
is  dipped  in  oil,  and  squeezed  almost 
to  dryness;  with  this  the  bonnets  are 
rubbed  all  over,  both  inside  and  out, 
and  then  sent  to  the  blockers  to  be 
blocked. 

CHOCOLATE  CREAM.  Scrape 
into  one  quart  of  thick  cream,  one 
ounce  of  the  best  chocolate,  and  a 
quarter  of  a pound  of  sugar  ; boil, 
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and  mill  it : when  quite  smooth, 
take  it  off,  and  leave  it  to  be  coldj 
then  add  the  whites  of  new  eggs. 
Whisk,  and  take  up  the  froth  on 
sieves,  as  others  are  done,  and  serve 
the  froth  in  glasses,  to  rise  above 
some  of  tlie  cream. 

CHOCOLATE  DROPS.  Put  a 
pound  and  a half  of  chocolate  on  a 
pewter  plate ; put  it  in  the  oven  to 
warm  it;  put  it  into  a copper  stew- 
pan,  with  three  quarters  of  a pound 
of  powdered  sugar  ; mix  well  over 
the  fire;  take  it  off,  and  roll  it  in 
pieces,  the  size  of  small  marbles  : 
put  them  on  white  paper,  which  must 
be  taken  hold  of  by  each  corner,  and 
lifted  up  and  down,  that  the  paper 
may  touch  the  table  each  time  ; by 
that  means  the  drops  will  be  flat, 
about  the  size  of  a sixpence ; put 
som.e  sugar  nonpareils  over  them, 
and  cover  all  that  is  on  the  paper ; 
then  shake  them  off,  let  them  stand 
till  cold,  and  put  them  in  a papered 
box. 

CHOCOLATE  (^pastil  paste  of). 
^lelt  half  an  ounce  of  sum  drason 
in  a little  water,  till  it  is  quite  dis- 
solved, and  thick ; sift  it  through  a 
linen  cloth ; pound  it  in  a mortar 
V ith  a quarter  part  of  whites  of  eggs, 
a chocolate  cake,  bruised,  and  half  a 
pound  of  fine  sugar  powder ; mixing 
by  degrees,  and  adding  either  more 
or  less  sugar,  according  as  the  paste 
is  malleable;  it  must  be  pretty  firm  ; 
and  form  it  into  what  flowers  or  de- 
signs you  please,  as  shells^  lozenges, 
&c.  &c. 

CHOCOLATE  (to  prepare). — 
•Simmer  the  chocolate  on  a slow  fire, 
in  the  proportion  of  two  ounces  to 
e ich  cup  ; stir  it  about  a good  deal 
with  a chocolate  mill,  and  when  it  is 
properly  dissolved  and  thickened, 
add  a yolk  of  an  egg,  beat  up  to  the 
proportion  of  four  cujjs,  or  the 
whites  equally  beat  up,  and  the  first 
froth  thrown  away  ; mix  it  first  with 
a little  of  the  chocolate,  which  add 


to  the  rest,  and  mill  it  very  well 
to  incorporate  together.  This  vvill 
make  it  of  a proper  consistence,  and 
of  a better  froth.  It  is  best  to  be 
made  a day  or  two  before  using.  If 
you  keep  it  ready  made  any  time, 
boil  it  a moment  every  other  day ; 
sweeten  it  to  taste. 

CHOCOLATE  PUFFS.  Beat 
and  sift  half  a pound  of  double  re- 
fined sugar  ; scrape  it  into  one  ounce 
of  chocolate,  very  fine ; mix  them 
together ; beat  the  wdiite  of  an  egg 
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to  a very  high  froth;  then  strew  in 
your  sugar  and  chocolate ; keep 
beating  it  till  it  is  as  stiff  as  a paste, 
sugar  your  papers,  and  drop  them 
on  about  the  size  of  a sixpence,  and 
bake  them  in  a verv  slack  oven. 

CHOLERA  AIRBUS  (treat- 
ment of).  As  this  disease  is  really 
an  effort  of  nature,  its  course  should 
be  arrested  with  great  circumspec- 
tion ; the  safest  practice  is  to  admi- 
nister copious  draughts  of  camomile 
tea,  or  even  warm  water,  until  the 
offensive  matter  is  freely  evacuated, 
which  may  be  known  by  the  fluid 
which  is  taken,  being  rejected  un- 
mixed ; after  which  the  irritation 
may  be  allayed  by  laudanum,  from 
twenty  to  thirty  drops,  which  should 
be  given  in  the  smallest  possible 
quantity  of  liquid,  and  may  be  re- 
peated every  six  or  eight  hours,  ac- 
cording to  circumstances.  When  the 
irritation  is  considerably  allayed,  ca- 
lomel should  be  given  in  doses  of 
from  four  to  eight  grains. 

Though  cholera  morbus  be  highly 
distressing  to  the  patient,  and  often 
alarming  to  the  bystander,  it  is  rarely 
difficult  of  cure,  and  nature  gene- 
rally effects  this  for  us : it  may,  how- 
ever, be  useful  to  add  a simple 
prescription  of  a Scotch  physician, 
published  seventy  years  ago ; and 
which  he  affirms  to  have  been  fol- 
lowed by  wonderful  success  in  cases 
that  resisted  all  other  treatment: 
after  giving  warm  fluid  three  or 
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four  times  to  evacuate  the  contents 
of  the  stomach,  he  prescribed  a 
decoction  of  oaten  bread  carefully 
roasted  as  brown  coffee,  but  not 
burnt.  The  decoction  should  have 
the  appearance  of  weak  coflfee  ; it  is 
said  to  be  exceedingly  grateful  to 
the  patient,  and  no  case  is  recollected 
by  the  prescriber  where  it  was  re- 
jected. 

CHOPS,  to  salt.  Throw  over 
your  chops  a handful  of  salt,  and 
lay  them  with  the  skin  downwards, 
aslant  on  a board,  in  order  that  all 
the  blood  may  run  out ; on  the  fol- 
lowing day  pound  to  every  pair  of 
chops  one  ounce  of  baysalt,  the 
same  of  saltpetre,  two  ounces  of 
brown  sugar,  and  half  a pound  of 
common  salt  ; mix  them  together, 
and  rub  them  exceedingly  well ; let 
them  lie  ten  days  in  the  salting 
tub;  then  rub  with  common  salt, 
and  let  them  lie  a week  longer; 
then  rub  them  clean,  and  hang  then! 
to  dry  in  a dry  place. 

CHURNING.  A new  method 
has  lately  been  proposed,  which  may 
appear  at  first  sight  rather  tedious 
in  the  process,  but  which  certainly 
requires  less  labour  than  the  usual 
mode.  It  is  as  follows  : — put  the 
cream,  intended  for  butter,  into  a 
strong  linen  cloth:  tie  it  up  tight 
with  a string  ; dig  a hole  in  the 
earth  fifteen  inches  deep,  and  let  the 
bottom  of  it  be  sufficiently  capaci- 
ous to  allow  the  cream  to  be  about 
four  inches  deep  all  over  it.  Put 
another  cloth  around  that  which 
contains  the  cream,  to  keep  the  dirt 
from  it.  When  deposited  in  the 
hole,  cover  it  up  with  the  earth,  but 
do  not  tread  it  down,  and  let  it 
remain  twenty-four  or  twenty-six 
hours  ; then  take  it  out,  and  pour 
the  cream,  which  will  now  be  very 
thick,  into  a bowl  or  other  vessel, 
and  stir  it  well,  from  five  to  ten 
minutes,  with  a wooden  spoon  or 
ladle,  when  the  butter  will  be  com- 


pletely formed,  and  may  be  taken 
out  and  washed  as  usual. 

CIDER  (^to  make).  In  order  to 
make  good  cider,  it  is  essential  that 
the  fruit  should  be  of  the  proper 
kind,  and  also  that  it  should  be  per- 
fectly ripe.  The  apples  that  ripen 
early,  that  is,  before  the  middle  of 
September,  do  not  often  make  good 
cider  ; those  which  ripen  after  iliat 
period,  and  before  the  middle  of  No- 
vember, on  the  trees,  will  be  found 
generally  to  make  good  cider ; and 
those  which  ripen  afterwards,  pro- 
vided they  are  kept  till  they  be  ripe, 
will  perhaps  not  be  found  inferior. 
In  order  to  know  when  the  apples 
on  a tree  are  ripe,  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  shake  it  moderately,  and  if 
the  apples  fall  in  tolerable  profu- 
sion, we  may  be  assured  that  they 
have  obtained  all  the  succour  from 
the  tree  which  they  are  capable  of 
receiving,  and  the  whole  may  then 
be  shaken  down,  although  it  is  a 
more  common  practice  to  let  them 
fall  gradually  off  the  trees,  and  to 
pick  them  up  every  day  ; this  prac- 
tice is,  upon  the  whole,  the  best,  for 
many  reasons.  It  frequently  hap- 
pens with  some  kind  of  apples,  not- 
withstanding they  fall  off  the  tree, 
that  they  require  to  be  kept  some 
time  afterwards,  in  order  to  acquire 
that  mellow  ripeness,  necessary  for 
making  the  best  cider  ; and  all  kinds 
of  apples  should  be  kept  as  long  as 
they  can  in  general  be,  without  de- 
caying, in  order  not  only  that  they 
may  all  become  equally  ripe,  but 
that  they  may  part  with  a consider- 
able portion  of  the  water  which  they 
contain,  and  which  they  will  not  fail 
to  do,  provided  they  are  kept  in  a 
dry  airy  place,  covered  from  the 
immediate  contact  of  the  weather. 
Placing  them  in  large  heaps  in  the 
open  air,  is  not  so  well ; and  causing 
them  to  sweat,  as  it  is  termed,  to  be- 
nefit them,  is  an  entire  mistake. 

The  kinds  of  apples  which  make 
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gooil  cider,  are  various  ; many  per- 
sons, who  make  the  best  cider,  do 
not  separate  the  kinds,  but  mix 
them  altogether;  whilst  others  scru- 
pidously  keep  them  apart.  One 
thing,  however,  is  certain,  that  the 
acid  taste  of  apples  is  by  no  means 
a criterion  of  their  power  for  mak- 
ing good  cider,  and  it  not  unfre- 
quently  happens,  that  a bitter  and 
ill-tasted,  nay,  even  sometimes  a 
sour  apple,  wdl  make  better  cider, 
than  one  which  is  sweet  and  of  a 
j)leasant  taste.  The  weight  of  the 
cider  immediately  after  it  is  express- 
ed, is  however  an  excellent  criterion 
of  its  probable  future  strength ; 
hence,  we  may  be  quite  sure  that 
no  cider,  a wine  pint  of  which,  when 
expressed  from  the  apple,  does  not 
weigh  seventeen  ounces,  avoirdupois, 
or  more,  can  be  strong  cider  ; nor 
is  it  probable,  that  it  will  keep  over 
the  first  summer  after  it  is  made. 
Generally  speaking,  good  cider  will 
weigh,  when  recently  expressed, 
from  seventeen  ounces  and  a quarter 
to  seventeen  ounces  and  a half.  The 
heavier  it  is,  the  better  it  must  be, 
as  its  weight  is  a sure  indication  of 
the  quantity  of  saccharine  matter 
which  it  contains,  and  which  in  the 
fermentation  is  of  course  converted 
into  alcohol. 

The  fruit  being  thus  matured, 
every  utensil,  such  as  the  mill,  press, 
tubs,  casks,  and  pails,  should  be  pro- 
perly cleaned,  and  made  ready,  by 
soaking  and  washing  for  their  vari- 
ous uses. 

Several  methods  are  practised  for 
converting  apples  into  pommage  or 
pnmmace,  but  the  two  generally 
jiractised,  are,  a bruising  stone,  with 
a circular  trough,  and  the  apple  mill. 
The  best  internal  construction  of  a 
mill,  seems  to  be  that  which  has  two 
pair  of  rollers  (many  mills  having 
only  one  pair),  the  upper  pair  being 
stuck  with  cogs  and  dogs,  and  the 
under  pair  being  of  very  bard  wood. 
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turned  smooth,  and  worked  with 
cogs  only  ; the  upper  rollers  grind- 
ing the  apples  to  a coarse  pulp 
or  pommage,  and  the  under  ones 
squeezing  it  to  a very  fine  pulp. 
The  apples  being,  by  either  of  the 
foregoing  methods,  properly  bruised, 
the  pommage  is  carried  to  the  press, 
and  a square  heap,  or  cheese,  as  it  is 
called,  is  made  thereof,  by  alternate 
layers  of  it  and  clean  wheat  straw, 
or  else  by  putting  the  pommage  into 
hair  bags  or  hair  cloths  made  for  the 
purpose.  If  straw  be  used,  it  is  of 
importance  that  it  should  be  sweet 
and  perfectly  free  from  fustiness. 
The  cheese,  after  standing  some  time, 
is  to  be  pressed  down  gradually,  and 
at  length  the  greatest  possible  pres- 
sure is  applied  till  all  the  juice  is 
pressed  out.  The  juice  is  then  to 
be  strained  through  a sieve,  and  put 
at  once  into  the  cask  destined  to  re- 
ceive it.  The  cask  should  be  full,  or 
within  an  inch  or  two,  in  order  that 
when  the  fermentation  takes  place, 
the  feculent  matter  floating  at  the 
top  may  flow  out  of  the  bung-hole. 
As  soon  as  the  fermentation  is  suf- 
ficiently completed  to  permit  a bung 
in  the  hole,  it  should  be  put  in  at 
first  slightly,  and  after  a few  weeks, 
more  tight,  nor  should  the  liquor  be 
at  all  disturbed  till  it  is  required  to 
be  drunk  ; for  if  these  directions  be 
followed,  and  the  fruit  ripe  and  good, 
the  best  cider  will  be  obtained  by 
this  very  simple  process. 

A variety  of  forms  has  been 
made  public  for  making  or  improv- 
ing this  simple  beverage,  and  indeed 
almost  every  farmer  in  the  cider 
countries,  has  his  own  particular 
method ; but  as  almost  all  of  them 
have  been  adopted  on  erroneous 
principles,  it  is  no  wonder  that  when 
attempted  to  be  practised  by  others, 
they  should  so  often  fail.  It  cannot 
be  too  strongly  impressed  upon  the 
cider  maker,  that  the  very  nature  of 
the  expressed  juice  of  the  apples 
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induces  it,  wlien  at  rest,  and  in  almost 
every  temperature  above  die  Ireez- 
ing  point,  to  go  into  the  vinous  fer- 
mentation, and  therefore,  to  expect 
to  have  at  once  a strong  and  a sweet 
liquor  is  impossible.  The  sugar  be- 
coming decomposed  during  tlie  fer- 
mentation, forms  alcohol ; and  if  an 
attempt  be  made  to  prevent  such  de- 
composition by  racking  or  other  art, 
tlie  moment  the  temperature  is  in- 
creased, the  fermentation  again  com- 
mences. 

Four  ounces  or  more  of  sugar  to 
every  gallon  of  pure  cider,  that  is, 
one  which  weighs  less  than  seventeen 
ounces  to  the  jiint,  will  be  of  advan- 
tage to  it,  provided  it  be  mixed  with 
it  at  the  time  it  is  made,  not  after- 
wards. 

CIDER  VINEGAR.  To  a bar- 
rel of  cider  put  a pound  and  a half 
of  leaven  of  rye-flour  ; shake  it  well, 
and  stir  it  well  with  a stick  in  the 
cask  ; put  the  cask  in  a warm  place, 
in  which  the  temperature  is  always 
the  same,  and  in  ten  or  twelve  days 
the  vinegar  will  be  fit  for  use  : when 
it  is  made,  put  it  into  bottles.  If  the 
vinegar  be  made  of  perry,  it  will  be 
much  better,  and  have  a finer  ap- 
pearance. 

CINNAMON  TREE.  {Laums 
Cinmimomum.)  (See  Plate  5).  d his 
valuable  tree  is  a native  of  Ceylon, 
where  it  was  guarded  with  unremit- 
ting jealousy  by  the  Dutch,  that  they 
might  monopolize  the  commerce  of 
its  productions.  They  failed,  how- 
ever, in  the  attempt ; and  the  cinna- 
mon tree  is  now  propagated,  not  only 
in  other  parts  of  the  East  Indies,  but 
also  in  Jamaica,  and  other  islands  of 
the  West  Indies.  It  is  foimd  in 
greatest  perfection  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  Col  umbo,  in  Cey- 
lon, and  grows  from  four  to  ten  feet 
high,  very  bushy.  The  leaves  re- 
semble those  of  the  laurel,  and,  wlien 
chewed,  have  tlie  hot  taste  and  smell 
of  cloves.  The  blossom  is  white 


and  very  abundant,  but  diffuses  no 
odour.  The  fruit  resembles  an 
acorn,  and  a species  of  fixed  oil  is 
obtained  from  it. 

The  best  cinnamon  is  rather  plia- 
ble, and  ought  not  much  to  exceed 
stout  writing  paper  in  thickness.  It 
is  of  a light  yellowish  colour;  it 
possesses  a sweet  taste,  not  so  hot 
as  to  occasion  pain,  and  not  suc- 
ceeded by  any  after-taste.  The  infe- 
rior kind  is  distinguished  by  being 
thicker,  of  a darker  and  brownish 
colour,  hot,  and  pungent  when 
chewed,  and  succeeded  by  a disa- 
greeable bitter  after-taste. 

The  essential  oil  of  cinnamon  has 
a whitish  yellow  colour,  a pungent 
burning  taste,  and  the  peculiar  fine 
flavour  of  cinnamon  in  a very  great 
degree.  It  should  sink  in  water, 
and  be  entire  soluble  in  alcohol.-  It 
is  principally  prepared  in  Ceylon. 

Medicinal  qualities.  Cinnamon  is 
a very  elegant  and  useful  aromatic, 
more  grateful  both  to  the  palate  and 
stomach  than  most  other  substances 
of  this  class.  Like  other  aromatics, 
the  effects  of  cinnamon  are  stimulat- 
ing, heating,  stomachic,  carminative, 
and  tonic ; but  it  is  rather  used  as 
an  adjunct  to  otjier  remedies  than  as 
a remedy  itself 

The  oil  is  one  of  the  most  power- 
ful stimulants  we  possess,  and  is 
sometimes  used  as  cordial  in  cramps 
of  the  stomach,  and  in  syncope ; 
or  as  a stimulant  in  paralysis  of 
the  tongue,  or  to  deaden  the  nerve 
in  tooth-ache.  But  it  is  principally 
employed  as  an  aromatic,  to  cover 
the  disagreeable  taste  of  other  drugs. 

To  make  cinnamon  water.  A pound 
of  bruised  cinnamon  is  to  be  mace- 
rated for  a day. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  elegant  in- 
gredients m the  composition  of  pre- 
scriptions, and  admirably  covers  the 
disagreeable  taste  of  most  drugs, 
and  in  some  instances  renders  me- 
dicines extremely  pleasant ; which 
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uiuler  certain  circumstances  is  a 
yreat  recommendation. 

CINNAMON  (mefhod  of  detecting 
the  adulteration  of).  Cinnamon  is 
ol’ten  adulterated  with  Cassia  bark, 
or  by  mixing  witli  the  genuine  cin- 
namon, a portion  of  cinnamon  bark 
which  has  been  deprived  of  its  essen- 
tial oil  by  distillation. 

The  best  cinnamon  is  rather  pli- 
able, and  ought  not  much  to  exceed 
stout  writing  paper  in  thickness.  It 
is  of  a light  yellowish  colour  ; it 
possesses  a sweet  taste,  not  so  hot 
as  to  occasion  pain,  and  not  suc- 
ceeded by  any  after-taste.  The  in- 
ferior kind  is  distinguished  by  being 
thicker,  of  a darker  and  brownish 
colour,  hot  and  pungent  when  chew- 
ed, and  succeeded  by  a disagreeable 
bitter  after-taste.  The  Cassia  bark, 
wliich  greatly  resembles  the  true 
cinnamon,  is  thicker  and  of  a coarser 
texture,  and  breaks  short  and  smooth, 
whilst  true  cinnamon  breaks  fibrous 
and  splintery ; Cassia  has  a slimy 
mucilagenous  taste,  and  without  any 
of  the  roughness  of  the  true  cinna- 
mon bark. 

CINNAMON  CAKE.  Put  six 
eggs,  and  three  table-spoonfuls  of 
ro.'C-water  into  a pan ; whisk  them 
well  together;  add  a pound  of  sifted 
.sugar,  a dessert-spoonful  of  pounded 
cinnamon,  and  flour  to  make  it  into 
a good  paste  ; roll  it  out ; cut  it  into 
any  shape,  and  bake  them  on  white 
paper.  When  done,  take  them  off, 
and  keep  them  in  a dry  place. 

CINNAMON,  Candied.  Soak 
some  cinnamon  bark  in  water  about 
twenty-four  hours ; cut  it  into  ])ieces 
of  what  length  you  please,  and  boil 
it  a moment  in  sugar  prepared  to  the 
second  degree;  drain  it,  and  dry  it 
on  a stove,  upon  rails,  till  it  comes 
to  a proper  substance  to  put  into 
candy  moulds  ; when  it  is  half  cold, 
put  it  to  dry  as  the  orange-flower 
I candy. 

CINNAMON  CORDIAL.  Take 
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eight  pounds  of  fine  cinnamon,  bruis- 
ed, seventeen  gallons  of  clear  recti- 
fied spirit,  and  two  gallons  of  water. 
Put  them  into  the  still,  and  digest 
them  twenty-four  hours,  by  a gentle 
heat ; after  which,  draw  off  sixteen 
gallons  by  a pretty  strong  heat. 

CINNAMON  {Essence  of).  It  is 
made,  by  mixing  two  ounces  of  the 
strongest  rectified  spirit  of  wine  and 
one  drachm  of  oil  of  cinnamon. 

CINN  AMON,  Cow?/)ow«d  Tincture 
of  {Aromatic  Tincture).  Take  of 
cinnamon,  bruised,  six  drachms  ; 
lesser  cardamom  seeds,  without  the 
capsules,  three  drachms  ; long  pep- 
per in  powder,  and  ginger  in  pow- 
der, of  each  two  drachms ; proof 
spirit,  two  pints  : mix  and  digest  for 
seven  days  ; then  strain.  This  pre- 
paration, which  is  a very  warm  aro- 
matic, is  too  hot  to  be  given  without 
dilution.  A tea-spoonful  or  tw'o 
may  be  taken  in  wdne,  or  any  other 
convenient  vehicle,  in  langours,  weak- 
ness of  the  stomach,  flatulencies,  and 
other  similar  complaints  ; and  in 
these  cases  it  is  often  employed  with 
advantage.  It  is  an  useful  adjunct 
to  medicines,  especially  aperient  me- 
dicines, or  those  called  stomachic, 
and  is  generally  ordered  in  the  quan- 
tity of  two  drachms. 

CINNAMON  {Tincture  of). — 
Take  a bottle  of  genuine  Cogniac 
brandy,  mix  with  it  three  ounces  of 
bruised  cinnamon.  A tea-spoonful 
of  it,  with  a lump  of  sugar,  in  a glass 
of  Sherry  or  Madeira,  with  the  yolk 
of  an  egg  beat  up  in  it,  is  an  excel- 
lent cordial. 

CITRONELLE.  Take  the  pidp 
of  a dozen  lemons,  and  put  to  them 
eight  quarts  of  brandy  ; distil  tliem 
in  the  usual  manner,  remembering 
that  in  distilling  for  twenty-four 
pints  of  brandy,  to  add  four  pints 
of  water,  and  so  in  jtroportion  with 
less  quantities,  with  two  pounds  of 
sugar  ; mix  it  with  the  .spirit,  and 
j);iss  it  through  a bag,  or  filler  it. 
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CITRON  CORDIAL.  Take  of 
dry  yellow  rinds  of  citrons,  three 
pounds  ; orange-peel,  two  pounds  ; 
nutmegs,  bruised,  three-quarters  of 
a pound  : proof  spirit,  ten  and  a half 
gallons  ; water,  one  gallon.  Digest 
with  a gentle  heat ; then  draw  off 
ten  gallons  in  a bath  heat,  and  dul- 
cify with  fine  sugar. 

CITRON  PUDDING.  Take  a 
spoonful  of  flour,  two  ounces  of  su- 
gar, nutmeg,  and  half  a pint  of 
cream ; mix  them  together,  with  the 
yolks  of  three  eggs  ; put  it  into  ice 
cups,  and  add  to  them  two  ounces 
of  citron,  cut  very  thin.  Bake  them 
in  a quick  oven,  and  turn  them  out 
upon  a china  dish. 

CITRON  CHEESE-CAKES  (/o 
make).  Boil  a quart  of  cream  ; beat 
the  yolks  of  four  eggs  ; mix  them 
with  the  cream  when  it  is  cold ; then 
set  it  on  the  fire ; let  it  boil  till  it 
curds  ; blanch  some  almonds  ; beat 
them  with  orange-flower  water  ; put 
them  into  the  cream,  with  a few  Na- 
ples biscuits,  and  green  citron  shred 
fine;  sweeten  it  to  the  taste,  and 
bake  them  in  the  cups. 

COCKIE  LEEKIE.  This  is  a 
most  excellent  and  favourite  dish  in 
Scotland.  Take  either  a scrag  of 
mutton  or  knuckle  of  veal,  and  put 
to  it  three  quarts  of  liquor  in  which 
some  meat  has  been  boiled.  Get  a 
fowl  (it  is  of  little  consequence  how 
old  it  is),  and  three  or  four  large 
eeks  cut  into  pieces,  with  the  usual 
quantity  of  salt  and  pepper.  Let  it 
boil  for  about  an  hour  and  a half ; 
when  the  fowl  is  well  done,  add 
three  or  four  leeks  more,  and  let  it 
boil  for  another  hour.  Beef  liquor 
is  the  best  for  this  purpose. 

CLARET  (to  make  artificial). — 
Distil  the  juice  or  water  of  clary  in 
a cold  still,  one  part  of  red  streak 
cider,  half  a part  of  Malaga  raisins, 
bruised  in  a mortar,  six  pounds;  and 
the  fat  modder  of  good  claret  one 
pound  : cover  them  close  in  a vessel 


fourteen  or  fifteen  days  ; then  drain 
off  the  liquor  into  another  vessel, 
and  to  every  two  gallons,  add  half  a 
pint  of  the  juice  of  mulberries,  and 
a pint  of  the  spirit  of  clary ; then 
take  the  whites  of  two  new-laid 
eggs,  three  spoonfuls  of  flour,  and 
two  drachms  of  isinglass  ; beat  them 
well  together,  and  put  them  to  the 
liquor ; add  two  pounds  of  the 
syrup  of  clary,  and  it  will  refine 
down  and  become  very  rich  ; then 
you  may  add  more  cider  to  fill  up 
your  cask,  and  in  a month’s  time  it 
will  not  be  distinguished,  by  a good 
palate,  from  the  best  French  claret. 

CLARIFIED  SYRUP.  Break 
into  bits  two  pounds  of  double  re- 
fined sugar,  and  put  it  into  a well- 
tinned  clean  stewpan,  with  a pint  of 
cold  spring  water  ; when  the  sugar 
is  dissolved,  set  it  over  a moderate 
fire ; beat  about  half  the  white  of 
an  egg ; put  it  to  the  sugar  before 
it  gets  warm,  and  stir  it  well  to- 
gether ; watch  it,  and  when  it  boils 
take  off  the  cover:  keep  it  boiling 
till  no  scum  rises,  and  it  is  perfectly 
clear ; then  run  it  through  a clean 
napkin  ; put  it  into  a closely  stop- 
ped bottle.  It  will  keep  several 
months. 

CLARY  FRITTERS.  Beat  two 
eggs  well  together,  with  one  spoon- 
ful of  cream,  one  of  ratafia  water, 
one  ounce  of  loaf  sugar,  and  two 
spoonfuls  of  flour  ; grate  in  half  a 
nutmeg ; have  some  clary  leaves 
ready  dried  and  washed,  dip  them 
in  the  batter  and  fry  them  a nice 
brown.  Serve  them  up  with  quar- 
ters of  Seville  oranges  laid  round 
them,  and  good  melted  butter  in  a 
boat. 

CLARY  WINE.  Boil  fifteen 
gallons  of  water,  with  forty-five 
pounds  of  sugar ; skim  it ; when 
cool,  put  a little  to  a quarter  of  a 
pint  of  yeast,  and  so  by  degrees  add 
a little  more.  In  an  hour,  pour  the 
small  quantity  to  the  large;  pour 
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the  liquor  on  clary  Howers,  picked 
when  dry.  The  quantity  for  the 
above  is  twelve  quarts.  Those  who 
gather  from  their  own  garden,  may 
not  have  sufficient  to  put  in  at  once, 
and  may  add  as  they  can  get  them, 
keeping  account  of  each  quart. 
When  it  ceases  to  hiss,  and  the 
flowers  are  all  in,  stop  it  up  for 
four  months.  Rack  it  off;  empty 
the  barrel  of  the  dregs ; and  adding 
a gallon  of  the  best  brandy,  stop  it 
up,  and  let  it  stand  six  or  eight 
weeks  ; then  bottle  it. 

CLOTH  {method  of  rendering  wa- 
ter-proof^. To  an  ounce  of  white 
wax  melted,  add  one  quart  of  spirits 
of  turpentine,  which  when  thorough- 
ly mixed  and  cold,  dip  the  cloth  in 
and  hang  it  up  to  dry.  By  this 
cheap  and  easy  method,  muslins  as 
well  as  the  strongest  cloths  will  be 
rendered  impenetrable  to  the  hardest 
rains,  without  the  pores  being  filled 
up,  or  any  injury  done,  when  the 
cloth  is  coloured. 

CLOTH,  mode  of  renderingit  wa- 
ter-proof according  to  the  manner  of 
the  Chinese.  By  the  following  very 
simple  process  for  making  cloth 
water-proof,  it  is  asserted  that  the 
Chinese  render  not  only  the  strong- 
est cloths,  but  even  the  most  open 
muslins,  impenetrable  to  the  heaviest 
showers  of  rain  ; nor  yet,  as  it  is 
said,  will  this  composition  fill  up  the 
interstices  of  the  finest  law’n,  or  in 
the  slightest  degree  injure  the  most 
brilliant  colours.  The  composition 
to  which  these  valuable  qualities  are 
imputed,  is  merely  a solution  of  an 
ounce  of  white  wax  in  a pint  of 
spirits  of  turpentine.  I n a sufficient 
rpiantity  of  the  mixture,  made  with 
these  materials,  immerse  the  articles 
intended  to  be  rendered  water-proof, 
and  then  hang  them  in  the  open  air, 
till  they  become  perfectly  dry.  This 
is  all  the  process  necessary  for  ac- 
complishing so  desirable  a purpose, 
against  which,  however,  may  be  ob- 


jected, perhaps,  the  expense  and 
unpleasant  scent  of  the  turpentine 
spirits ; the  objection  may  be  reme- 
died by  using  equal  parts  of  spirits 
of  wine  and  oil  of  wormwood,  a 
mixture  of  which  is  said  to  dissipate 
the  smell  of  the  turpentine ; but  the 
former,  it  is  not  to  be  denied,  must 
necessarily  be  at  the  same  time  in 
some  degree  augmented. 

CLOTH  {to  paint  for  transparen- 
cies'). Let  the  cloth,  cambric,  &c. 
be  first  wetted  in  clear  water,  and 
then  strained  tight  to  the  frame,  and 
there  made  fast,  and  when  thorough- 
ly dry,  varnish  it  over  with  the  fol- 
lowing : — 

Take  a pound  of  good  clear  nut 
oil ; put  it  into  an  earthen  pipkin, 
and  add  to  it  half  a pound  of  good 
silver  litharge  in  fine  powder  ; set  it 
on  a slow  fire,  but  not  to  boil,  and 
let  it  stand  hot  at  least  twelve  hours, 
stirring  it  often  in  that  time.  When 
it  has  stood  thus  long,  pour  it  off 
from  the  litharge  by  inclination ; 
then  take  a pound  and  a half  of  the 
clearest  w'hite  resin,  beat  it  to  pow- 
der, and  mix  it  with  the  oil  on  a 
slow  fire,  keeping  it  stirring  till  the 
resin  be  dissolved  ; then  take  it  off, 
and  put  into  it  a pound  of  good 
clear  Venice  turpentine;  still  keep 
stirring  them  all  well  together;  then 
with  a good  brush,  let  the  blinds  be 
thoroughly  varnished  over  with  this 
mixture,  so  that  they  may  appear 
quite  clear  and  transparent. 

CLOTHES,  of  any  colour  {to  dry 
clean).  First  examine  where  the 
spots  of  grease  are  ; dip  your  brush 
in  warm  gall,  and  strike  over  the 
greasy  places,  when  the  grease  will 
immediately  disappear  ; rinse  it  ott’ 
in  cold  water  ; dry  by  the  fire  ; then 
take  sand,  such  as  is  bouglit  at  the 
oil  shops,  and  laying  the  coat  flat  on 
the  table,  strew  this  sand  over  it, 
and  knocking  your  brush  on  it,  beat 
the  sand  into  the  cloth  ; the  sand 
should  be  a little  dainj);  then  bru^h 
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it  out  with  a hard  brush,  and  it  will 
bring  out  all  the  filth  with  it.  This 
does  also  for  coach  linings,  and  gen- 
tlemen’s clothes.  In  the  summer, 
when  dust  gets  into  the  clothes,  and 
after  they  have  been  well  shaken 
and  brushed  again,  pour  a drop  of 
oil  of  olives  into  the  palm  of  your 
hand;  rub  this  over  your  soft  brush, 
strike  your  coat  over  with  it,  and 
this  will  brighten  the  colour  of 
either  blue,  black,  or  green. 

CLOTHING.  It  is  evident  that 
clothing  ought  to  be  accommodated 
to  different  ages,  habits  of  life,  cli- 
mate, season,  and  state  of  health. 
With  regard  to  the  different  periods 
of  life,  children  should  from  their 
birth  be  habituated  to  light  clothing, 
not  only  by  day,  but  by  night ; for 
nothing  contributes  more  to  form  the 
constitution ; infants  and  children 
are  less  apt  to  have  their  perspira- 
tion checked,  than  persons  who  are 
more  advanced  in  life,  and  therefore 
less  apt  to  catch  cold : from  the 
stage  of  childhood,  to  the  thirty- 
fifth  year,  the  strength  of  the  vital 
powers,  and  a brisk  circulation,  tend 
very  much  to  keep  up  an  equal  per- 
spiration ; but  after  that  period,  the 
force  of  the  circulation  being  les- 
sened, the  clothing  by  day,  and  the 
covering  by  night,  should  be  gra- 
dually increased. 

Climate  and  season  of  the  year, 
ought  certainly  to  have  clothing 
suited  to  them,  but  in  our  unsteady 
climate,  it  is  very  difficult  to  accom- 
modate them  to  the  sudden  changes. 
Upon  the  whole,  however,  after  the 
age  of  thirty-five,  it  may  be  better 
to  exceed,  rather  than  be  deficient  in 
clothing.  If  persons  have  been  ac- 
customed to  warm  clothing,  there 
will  always  be  hazard  in  sudden 
changes  of  any  kind.  Those  who 
clothe  and  sleep  warmly,  ought  not 
to  indulge  in  hot  close  rooms  during 
the  day,  nor  have  fires  in  their  bed- 
chambers. Those  who  have  re- 


sided long  in  hot  climates,  when  they 
come  into  this  country,  should  ra- 
ther exceed  in  their  clothing. 

With  respect  to  the  state  of  health, 
to  persons  of  hale  constitution,  and 
in  high  health,  very  warm  clothing 
in  the  day,  or  covering  at  night, 
would  be  very  improper ; because 
their  vital  pow'ers  being  strong,  and 
the  circulation  vigorous,  the  warmth 
and  steady  perspiration  on  the  sur* 
face  and  extremities,  resist  the  im- 
pressions of  cold  or  moisture,  unless 
they  are  very  violent. 

Such  persons,  however,  relying 
too  much  on  the  strength  of  their 
constitution,  often  expose  themselves 
imprudently,  and  as  the  violence  of 
the  disease,  is  in  general  in  propor- 
tion to  the  vigour  of  their  vital  pow- 
ers, so  they  are  frequently  rapid  in 
their  progress,  and  fata)  in  their  ter- 
mination. The  grand  rule  is  so  to 
regulate  our  clothing  and  covering, 
that  wlien  we  expose  ourselves  to 
the  external  air,  the  difference  of  the 
temperature  of  the  air  in  both  situa- 
tions shall  be  such,  that  we  shall  not 
be  susceptible  of  dangerous  impres- 
sions under  any  inclemency  of  sea- 
son, when  we  go  abroad.  Persons 
in  firm  health  ought  therefore  so  to 
regulate  the  temperature  within 
doors,  as  that  it  shall  not  exceed 
56°  of  the  thermometer  in  the  win- 
ter, spring,  and  autumn  ; and  hi  the 
summer,  bring  it  as  near  to  that  as 
possible,  by  the  admission  of  fresh 
air. 

CLOUDY  BEER  (to  fine).  Rack 
off  the  cask,  and  boil  one  pound  of 
new  hops  in  water,  with  coarse  su- 
gar, and  when  cold,  put  in  at  the 
bung-hole. 

Or,  new  hops  soaked  in  beer,  and 
squeezed,  may  be  put  into  the  cask. 

Or,  take  ten  pounds  of  baked 
pebble-stone  powder,  with  the  whites 
of  six  eggs,  and  some  powdered 
bay-salt,  and  mix  them  with  two 
gallons  of  the  beer.  Pour  the  whole 
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into  the  casks,  and  in  three  or  four 
days  it  will  settle,  and  tlie  beer 
be  fine  and  agreeable. 

CLOUTED  CREAM.  String 
four  blades  of  mace  on  a thread  ; 
put  them  to  a gill  of  new  milk,  and 
six  spoonfuls  of  rose-water;  simmer 
a few  minutes;  then  by  degrees  stir 
this  liquor,  strained  into  the  yolks  of 
two  new  eggs,  well  beaten.  Stir  the 
whole  into  a quart  of  very  good 
cream,  and  set  it  over  the  fire  ; stir 
it  till  hot,  but  not  boiling  hot:  pour 
it  into  a deep  dish,  and  let  it  stand 
twenty-four  hours  : serve  it  in  a 

cream  dish  to  eat  with  fruits.  It  is 
preferred  by  many  without  any  fla- 
vour but  that  of  cream,  in  which 
case  use  a quart  of  new  milk,  and 
the  cream  ; or  do  it  as  the  Devon- 
shire scalded  cream. 

Vfhen  done  enough,  a round  mark 
will  appear  on  the  surface  of  the 
cream,  the  size  of  the  bottom  of  the 
pan  it  is  done  in ; which  in  the  coun- 
try is  called  the  ring  ; and  when  that 
is  seen,  remove  the  pan  from  the 
fire. 

CLOVE  CORDIAL.  Take  of 
cloves,  bruised,  four  pounds ; pimen- 
to, or  all- spice,  half  a pound  ; proof 
spirit,  sixteen  gallons.  Digest  the 
mixture  twelve  hours  in  a gentle 
heat,  and  then  draw  off  fifteen  gal- 
lons with  a pretty  brisk  fire. 

CLOVE  (essence  of).  Take  two 
ounces  of  the  strongest  spirit  of 
wine,  and  a drachm  of  oil  of  clove ; 
mix  them  well  together. 

CLOVE  {tincture  of).  Take 
three  ounces  of  bruised  cloves,  and 
one  quart  of  brandy  ; let  it  steep  ten 
(lays  ; strain  it  through  a flannel 
sieve. 

COCKLE  CATSUP  {to  make). 

* Open  the  cockles,  scald  them  in  their 
' own  liquor  ; add  a little  water  when 

the  liquor  settles;  if  you  have  not 
enough,  strain  through  a cloth  ; then 

• season  with  pepper,  mace,  clovc.s, 
and  other  spices  ; and  if  for  brown 


sauce,  add  port,  anchovies,  and  gar- 
lick  ; burn  a bit  of  sugar  for  co- 
louring. 

COCKLES  {to  fickle).  Wash  the 
cockles  clean  ; put  them  in  a sauce- 
pan ; cover  them  close ; set  them 
over  the  fire;  shake  them  till  they 
open ; then  pick  them  out  of  the 
shells;  let  the  liquor  settle  till  it  be 
clear  ; then  put  in  the  same  quan- 
tity of  white  wine  vinegar,  and  a 
little  salt,  a blade  or  two  of  mace ; 
boil  them  together,  and  pour  it  on 
the  cockles,  and  keep  them  in  bot- 
tles for  use.  Muscles  may  be  pick- 
led  in  the  same  w'ay. 

COCKLES  [to  stew).  Open  the 
fish  clean  from  the  shell;  save  the 
liquor,  and  let  it  stand  to  settle ; then 
strain  it  through  a hair  sieve,  and 
put  to  it  as  many  crumbs  of  bread 
as  will  make  it  pretty  thick  ; and 
boil  them  w^ell  together,  before  you 
put  in  the  fish,  with  a good  lump  of 
butter : pepper  and  salt  to  your 
taste ; give  them  a single  boil,  and 
serve  them  up.  It  may  be  made  a 
fish  sauce  of,  by  adding  a glass  of 
white  wine,  just  before  it  is  taken  off 
the  fire,  and  leaving  out  the  crumbs 
of  bread. 

COCOA.  Boil  it  for  a length  of 
time  in  water,  or  milk  ; sweeten  it 
with  real  Lisbon  sugar  ; and,  if  boil- 
ed in  water,  add  milk  to  it. 

COD  {to  boil).  It  is  the  custom 
with  some  people  to  boil  the  cod 
whole,  but  the  head  and  shoulders 
contain  all  the  prime  parts  of  the 
fish  ; for  the  tail  being  so  much 
thinner  than  the  thick  part  of  the 
body,  that  if  boiled  together,  the 
former  will  be  boiled  too  much,  be- 
fore the  latter  is  done  enough  ; there- 
fore the  two  parts  should  Ije  always 
dressed  separately.  If  boiled  quite 
fresh  it  is  watery,  but  it  is  excellent 
if  salted,  and  hung  up  for  a day  to 
give  it  firmness  ; wash  and  clean  the 
fish  well,  and  rub  some  salt  in  she 
inside  ol'  it  ; tie  it  up,  and  psit  it  on 
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the  fire  in  cold  water,  which  will 
completely  cover  it ; throw  a hand- 
ful of  salt  into  the  fish  kettle,  and 
when  it  is  dissolved,  put  in  your  fish. 
After  the  water  boils,  a quarter  of 
an  hour  will  be  sufficient  to  boil  a 
small  fish,  half  an  hour  for  larger 
ones.  Great  care  must  be  taken  to 
serve  it  without  the  smallest  speck 
of  black  or  scum ; drain  it  on  the 
fish  plate.  Garnish  it  with  lemon, 
horseradish,  and  the  melt,  roe,  and 
liver  ; if  approved,  a few  fried 
smelts ; if  with  smelts,  particular 
care  must  be  taken  that  no  water 
hangs  about  the  fish,  or  the  beauty, 
as  well  as  flavour  of  the  smelts,  will 
be  taken  off. 

The  tail  of  a cod,  cut  in  slices  and 
fried,  makes  a good  dish,  and  may 
be  used  as  a garnish  for  the  head  and 
shoulders. 

Serve  with  oyster,  or  shrimp  sauce, 
and  anchovy  and  butter. 

Another  waij.  Take  out  the  gills, 
and  the  blood  clean  from  the  bone ; 
wash  the  head  very  clean,  rub  over 
it  a little  salt,  and  a glass  of  alegar  ; 
then  lay  it  on  your  fish-plate ; when 
your  water  boils,  throw  in  a good 
handful  of  salt,  with  a glass  of  ale- 
gar ; then  put  in  your  fish,  and  let 
it  boil  gently,  half  an  hour;  if  a 
large  one,  three  quarters  : take  it  up 
very  carefully,  and  strip  the  skin 
nicely  off ; set  it  before  a brisk  fire, 
dredge  it  all  over  with  flour,  and 
baste  it  well  with  butter  ; when  the 
froth  begins  to  rise,  throw  over  it 
some  very  fine  white  bread  crumbs  ; 
you  must  keep  basting  it  all  the  time 
to  make  it  froth  well ; when  it  is  a 
fine  white  brown,  dish  it  up,  and 
garnish  it  with  a lemon  cut  in  slices, 
scraped  horseradish,  barberries,  a 
few  small  fish  fried,  and  laid  round 
it,  or  fresh  oysters  ; cut  the  roe  and 
liver  in  slices,  and  lay  over  it  a lit- 
tle of  the  lobster  out  of  the  sauce, 
in  lumps,  and  then  serve  it. 


COD  (to  choose).  Cod  generallv 
comes  into  good  season  in  October  ; 
when,  if  the  weather  be  cold,  it  eats  : 
as  fine  as  at  any  time  of  the  year.  i 
Towards  the  latter  end  of  January  - 
and  February,  and  part  of  March,  ; 
they  are  mostly  poor;  but  the  latter  \ 
end  of  March,  April,  and  May,  they  j 
are  generally  particularly  fine,  having 
shot  their  spawn,  they  come  in  fine  i 
order.  The  Dogger-bank  cod  are 
the  most  esteemed,  as  they  generally  ■ 
cut  in  large  fine  flakes  ; the  north-  i 
country  cod,  which  are  caught  off  I 
the  Orkney  Isles,  are  generally  very  ' 
stringy,  or  what  is  commonly  called 
woolli/,  and  sell  at  a very  inferior  i 
price,  but  are  caught  in  much  greater 
abundance  than  the  Dogger  cod. 
The  cod  are  all  caught  w'ith  hook, 
and  brought  alive  in  well-boats  to 
the  London  market.  The  cod  cured 
on  the  Dogger-bank  is  remarkably 
fine,  and  seldom  cured  above  two 
or  three  w'eeks  before  brought  to 
market.  The  barrel  cod  is  com- 
monly cured  on  the  coast  of  Scot- 
land and  Yorkshire.  There  is  a 
great  deal  of  inferior  cured  cod, 
brought  ffora  Newfoundland  and 
Iceland. 

The  freshness  of  a cod  is  known  by 
the  redness  of  the  gills,  although  it 
is  by  no  means  an  uncommon  trick 
with  the  fishmongers,  especially  at 
Billingsgate,  to  have  a sponge  by 
them,  saturated  with  bullock’s  blood, 
or  the  blood  of  the  fish  which  they 
have  dressed,  wherewith  they  stain 
the  gills  of  the  fish,  and  by  this 
fraud,  deceive  the  inexperienced. 
There  is  also  another  fraudulent 
practice  common  to  the  fishmongers 
regarding  this  fish,  which  is,  what  is 
technically  called  blowing.  It  is 
done  by  inserting  a piece  of  tobacco- 
pipe  into  the  vent  of  the  fish,  and 
thus  by  means  of  inflation,  to  make 
it  appear  of  an  extraordinary  size. 
This  imposition  is  detected  by 
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placing  the  thumb  on  each  side  of 
the  orifice,  and  pressing  it  hard ; 
when  the  air  will  be  perceived  to  es- 
cape. 

A cod  fish  to  be  good  should  be 
. very  thick  at  the  neck,  the  flesh 
. white  and  firm,  and  the  eyes  bright 
and  fresh.  When  the  flesh  is  flabby, 
it  is  not  good,  and  this  may  be 
i known  by  pressing  the  finger  upon 
it,  and  if  the  indented  mark  of  the 
B finger  remains,  the  fish  is  not  fresh  ; 
L this  is  a rule  which  is  applicable  to 
'Other  fish  than  cod. 

COD’S  HEAD  {to  bake).  ^ When 
Lthe  head  is  thoroughly  cleaned  and 
swashed,  lay  it  in  the  dish,  which 
must  first  be  rubbed  round  with  but- 
!:ter.  Put  in  some  sweet  herbs,  an 
c onion  stuck  with  cloves,  three  or 
’ four  blades  of  mace,  some  black  and 
• white  pepper,  a nutmeg  bruised,  a 
little  lemon  peel,  a piece  of  horse- 
’ radish,  and  a quart  of  water ; dust 
^with  flour;  grate  a little  nutmeg 
; over  ; stick  bits  of  butter  in  various 
iparts  ; sprinkle  raspings  all  over  it, 
land  send  it  to  the  oven.  When 
:done,  take  the  head  out  of  the  dish, 
land  put  it  into  that,  in  which  it  is  to 
be  served  up.  Set  the  djsh  over 
boiling  water,  and  cover  it  to  pre- 
vent its  getting  cold.  In  the  mean- 
time, be  as  expeditious  as  possible ; 
aour  all  the  liquor  out  of  the  dish  in 
‘which  it  was  baked  into  a saucepan, 
ind  let  it  boil  two  or  three  minutes ; 

I iien  strain  it,  and  put  to  it  a gill  of 
! 'ed  wine,  two  spoonfuls  of  catsup,  a 
) lint  of  shrimps,  half  a pint  of  oy- 
! tiers,  a spoonful  of  mushroom  pickle, 
ind  a quarter  of  a pound  of  butter, 

1 I oiled  in  flour  ; stir  it  well  together, 

1 md  let  it  boil  till  it  is  thick  ; then 
i I train  it,  and  pour  it  into  the  dish. 

. dave  ready  some  toasted  bread,  cut 
■ :omerways,  and  fried  crisp.  Stick 
ome  pieces  of  toast  about  the  head 
!nd  mouth,  and  lay  the  remainder 
' ound  the  head  : garnish  with  crisped 
larsley,  lemon,  and  horseradish. 


COD’S  HEAD  (to  carve).  A 
cod’s  head  and  shoulders,  when  in 
season,  and  properly  boiled,  is  a very 
genteel  and  handsome  dish.  When 
cut,  it  should  be  done  with  a fish- 
trowel,  and  the  parts  about  the  back 
bone  and  the  shoulders,  are  the 
firmest  and  best.  Take  off  a piece 
quite  down  to  the  bone,  in  the  direc- 
tion a,  h,  c,  d,  putting  in  the  spoon 
at  a,  c ; and  with  each  slice  of  fish, 
give  a piece  of  the  sound,  which  lies 
underneath  the  back  bone,  and  lines 
it ; the  meat  of  which  is  thin,  and  a 
little  darker  coloured  than  the  body 
of  the  fish  itself ; this  may  be  served 
by  putting  a spoon  underneath,  as  in 
the  directions,  d and  f. 

COD’S  HEAD  {to  stew).  The 
fish  having  been  properly  washed, 
put  it  into  a stewpan,  with  half  a 
pint  of  claret,  or  port  wine,  and  a 
quart  of  good  gravy  ; a large  onion, 
a dozen  berries  of  black  pepper,  the 
same  of  allspice,  and  a few  cloves, 
or  a bit  of  mace ; cover  the  fish- 
kettle  close,  and  let  it  stew  gently 
for  ten  or  twenty  minutes,  according 
to  the  thickness  of  the  fish  ; take  the 
fish  up ; lay  it  on  a hot  dish  ; co- 
ver it  up,  and  thicken  the  liquor  it 
was  served  in  with  a little  flour;  and 
season  it  with  pepper,  salt,  essence 
of  anchovy,  mushroom  catsup,  and 
a little  Chili  vinegar.  When  it  has 
boiled  ten  minutes,  strain  it  through 
a sieve,  and  pour  it  over  the  fish. 

COD’S  SOUNDS  {to  dre.'is  like 
little  chickens).  Boil  the  sounds  as 
for  eating,  but  not  too  much  ; take 
up,  and  let  thorn  stand  till  they 
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are  quite  cold ; then  take  a force- 
meat of  chopped  oysters,  crumbs  of 
bread,  a lump  of  butter,  nutmeg, 
pepper,  salt,  and  the  yolks  of  two 
eggs;  fill  your  sounds  with  it,  and 
skewer  them  up  in  the  shape  of  a 
chicken  ; then  lard  them  down  each 
side  as  you  would  do  a chicken’s 
breast;  dust  them  well  with  flour, 
and  put  them  in  a tin  oven  to  roast 
before  the  fire,  and  baste  them  well 
with  butter  ; when  they  are  enough 
jjour  on  them  oyster  sauce.  Three 
nre  sufficient  for  a side  dish  : gar- 
nish with  barberries. 

COD’S  SOUNDS  [boiled).  Soak 
them  in  warm  water  half  an  hour  ; 
then  scrape  and  clean  ; and  if  to  be 
dressed  wliite,  boil  them  in  milk  and 
water.  When  tender,  serve  them  in 
a napkin,  with  egg  sauce.  I he  salt 
must  not  be  much  soaked  out,  unless 
for  fricassee. 

COD’S  SOUNDS  [broiled).  Scald 
in  hot  water ; rub  well  with  salt  ; 
pull  off  the  dirty  skin,  and  put  them 
to  simmer  till  tender;  take  them  out, 
flour,  and  broil.  While  this  is  being 
done,  season  a little  brown  gravy, 
with  pepper,  salt,  a tea-spoonful  of 
sage,  and  a little  mustard  ; give  it  a 
boil  with  a bit  of  flour  and  butter, 
and  pour  it  over  the  sounds. 

COD’S  SOUNDS(rogo«0.  Pre- 
pare them  the  same  as  for  broiling; 
then  stew  them  in  white  gravy,  sea- 
soned cream,  butter,  and  a little  bit  of 
flour  added  before  you  serve,  gently 
boiling  up.  A bit  of  lemon-peel,  nut- 
meg, and  the  least  quantity  of  pound- 
ed mace,  should  give  the  flavour, 
CODLING  CREAM.  Pare  and 
core  twenty  good  codlings ; beat 
them  in  a mortar,  with  a pint  of 
cream  ; strain  it  into  a dish,  and  put 
sugar,  bread  crumbs,  and  a glass  of 
wine  to  it ; stir  it  w’ell. 

• CODLINGS,  to  preserve  green. 
Takothe  fruit,  when  they  are  rather 
larger  than  a walnut,  with  the  stalks 
and  a leaf  or  two  on.  Put  a handful 
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of  vine  leaves  into  the  preserving 
pan  ; then  a layer  of  fruit,  and  then 
vine  leaves ; continue  doing  so  till 
‘the  pan  be  full,  and  the  vine  leaves 
are  thick  at  the  top;  fill  it  with  spring 
water  ; cover  it  close  to  keep  in  the 
steam,  and  set  it  on  a slow  fire  till 
they  become  soft.  Take  them  out 
of  the  pan,  and  take  off  the  skins 
with  a penknife ; then  put  them  in 
the  same  water  again,  with  some  vine 
leaves,  which  must  be  cold,  or  they 
will  crack.  Put  in  a little  alum,  and 
set  them  over  a slow  fire  till  they  are 
green ; then  take  them  out,  and  lay 
them  on  a sieve  to  drain.  Make  a 
good  syrup,  and  give  them  a gentle 
boil  for  three  days  ; then  put  them 
into  jars,  with  paper  dipped  in  brandy 
laid  over  them. 

CODLING  TART.  Scald  the  fruit 
in  the  usual  manner  ; when  ready, 
take  off  the  thin  skin,  and  lay  them 
whole  in  a dish  ; put  a little  of  the 
water  that  the  apples  were  boiled  in^ 
at  the  bottom  ; strew  them  over  witii 
lump  sugar  ; when  cold,  put  a paste 
round  the  edges,  and  over.  It  may  be 
wetted  with  white  of  egg,  and  strew 
sugar  over,  or  cut  the  lid  in  quar- 
ters, without  cutting  the  paste  on  the 
edge  of  the  dish  ; and  either  put  tlie 
broad  end  downwards,  and  make  the 
point  stand  up,  or  remove  the  lid  al- 
together : pour  a good  custard  over 
it ; when  cold,  sift  sugar  over. 

COFFEE  [adulteration  of).  The 
adulteration  of  ground  coffee  with 
pease  and  beans  is  beyond  the  reach 
of  chymical  analysis  ; but  it  may 
perhaps  not  be  amiss  on  this  occa- 
sion, to  give  to  our  reader^  a piece 
of  advice,  given  by  a retired  grocer 
to  a particular  friend. 

“ Never,”  he  said,  “ purchase  from 
a grocer  anj'  thing  which  passes 
through  his  mill.  You  know  not  what 
you  get  instead  of  the  article  you  ex- 
pect to  receive.  Coffee,  pepper,  anc 
allspice,  are  all  mixed  with  sub- 
stances, which  detract  from  their  own 
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nrtuiral  qiudities.  Persons  keeping 
mills  of  their  own,  can  at  all  times 
prevent  these  impositions.” 

COFFEE  CREAM.  Boil  a calf’s 
foot  in  water,  till  it  wastes  to  a pint 
of  jelly,  clear  of  sediment  and  fat. 
Make  a teacup  of  very  strong  coffee  ; 
clear  it  with  a bit  of  isinglass,  to 
be  perfectly  bright  ; pour  it  to  the 
jelly,  and  add  a pint  of  very  good 
cream,  and  as  much  fine  Lisbon  su- 
gar as  is  pleasant;  give  one  boil  up, 
and  pour  into  the  dish. 

COFF'EE  {to  make).  Pour  a pint 
of  boiling  water  on  an  ounce  of  cof- 
fee ; let  it  boil  five  or  six  minutes ; 
then  pour  out  a cupful  two  or  three 
times,  and  return  it  again  ; put  two 
or  three  isinglass  chips  into  it,  and 
pour  one  large  spoonful  of  boiling 
water  on  it ; boil  five  minutes  longer ; 
set  the  pot  by  the  fire  to  keep  hot 
for  ten  minutes,  and  the  coffee  will 
then  have  a beautiful  appearance. 
Cream  should  always  be  served  with 
coffee,  and  either  pounded  sugar- 
candy,  or  fine  Lisbon  sugar  : for 
foreigners,  or  those  who  like  it 
extremely  strong,  make  only  eight 
dishes  from  three  ounces.  If  not 
fresh  roasted,  lay  it  before  a fire  till 
hot  and  dry,  or  put  the  smallest  bit 
of  fresh  butter  into  a preserving-pan  ; 
when  hot,  throw  the  coffee  into  it, 
and  tossitabout  till  it  be  freshened. 

French  method.  Take  the  best 
coffee,  (the  Mocha  is  always  to  be 
preferred,)  and  burn  it  a fine  equal 
deep  brown,  which  should  be  done 
in  a coffee-roaster,  and  used  imme- 
diately. Some  roast  it  in  a common 
frying-pan,  but  the  coffee  by  this 
method  loses  a great  part  of  its  vir- 
tue and  flavour.  To  make  the  cof- 
fee for  six  cup.s,  measure  out  six  cups 
of  water  into  a coffee-pot,  and  let  it 
boil  ; put  in  a little  isinglass,  and 
■six  table  spoonfuls  of  coffee;  stir  it 
well  to  slacken  the  boiling;  juititon 
the  fire  ; give  it  two  or  three  boils, 
stirrmg  it  constantly  witli  a spoon  ; 
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take  it  off,  put  in  a cup  of  cold 
water,  and  leave  it  to  clear  half  an 
hour ; after  which  it  may  be  poured 
off  clear. 

COFFEE  {observations  on  roast- 
ing and  boiling).  The  best  coffee  is 
always  the  cheapest.  Burn  it  at 
home  in  small  quantities,  taking  care, 
if  using  a close  roaster,  never  to  fill 
it  more  than  half.  Turn  the  roaster 
slowly  at  first,  more  rapidly  as  the 
process  advances ; and  keep  up  a 
lively  fire,  by  the  repeated  addition 
of  chips  or  other  inflammable  mate- 
rials, in  small  quantities.  Burn  the 
coffee  until  of  a light  chestnut  co- 
lour; keep  it  in  close  canisters  or 
bottles.  Grind  it  as  wanted.  Boil 
it  in  a vessel  only  half  full,  to  pre- 
vent boiling  over,  in  the  proportion 
of  one  ounce  and  a-half  to  a pint  of 
water.  Put  in  a few  hartshorn  shav- 
ings ; but  if  the  coffee  be  takeri  off 
the  fire  whilst  boiling,  and  set  on 
again  alternately,  until  nothing  re- 
mains on  the  top  but  a clear  bubble, 
and  then  some  poured  out  to  clear 
the  pipe,  and  poured  back  again,  it 
will  be  as  fine  as  if  cleared  artifi- 
cially. It  may  be  observed  further, 
that  the  Dutch,  so  noted  for  making 
good  coffee,  never  boil  it,  but  merely 
infuse  it  in  hot  water  in  a close  ves- 
sel. They  roast  it  until  uniformly 
browm  and  clear,  and  with  butter  or 
sugar  to  prevent  its  burning.  The 
French,  on  the  other  hand,  roast 
it  to  a coal,  and  produce  a high 
coloured  decoction.  Observe,  that 
long  boiling  does  not  make  coffee 
stronger,  but  has  the  certain  effect 
of  destroying  its  colour,  and  render- 
ing it  more  turbid,  with  the  unplea- 
sant effect,  that  if  cleared  by  isin- 
glass or  white  of  egg,  the  oily  mat- 
ter is  precipitated,  and  the  flavour 
almost  totally  destroyed.  In  making 
coffee,  observe,  that  tlie  broader  the 
bottom,  and  the  smaller  the  top  of 
the  vessel,  the  better  it  will  be. 

COFFEE  MILK.  Boil  a dessert- 
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spoonful  of  ground  coffee,  in  nearly 
a pint  of  milk,  a quarter  of  an  hour; 
then  put  into  it  a shaving  or  two  of 
isinglass,  and  clear  it ; let  it  boil  a 
few  minutes,  and  set  it  on  the  side  of 
the  fire  to  grow  fine. 

COFFEE  {substitute  for).  Take 
a carrot,  and  after  washing  and 
scraping  it,  cut  it  into  slices,  each  of 
j the  substance  of  a penny  piece  ; put 
those  slices  into  an  oven,  or  upon  an 
iron  plate  over  the  fire,  until  they  are 
i sufficiently  crisp  and  brown  to  grind  ; 
I then  place  them  in  a coffee-mill,  and 
‘ the  powder  produced  will  bear  so 
strong  a resemblance  in  appearance 
and  flavour  to  coffee,  that  the  dif- 
ference will  be  hardly  perceptible. 
Carrot  thus  prepared  will  be  found 
much  superior  to  any  powder  ob- 
tained from  grain. 

COFFEE  TREE.  {Cofea  Ara- 
bica).  (See  Plate  5.)  This  tree 
rises  to  about  twelve  feet  high.  The 
fruit  is  a round  fleshy  berry,  con- 
taining two  seeds,  which,  when  roast- 
ed, ground  down  in  a mill,  and  boil- 
ed with  water  or  milk,  forms  an 
agreeable  beverage  for  breakfast, 
&c.  It  is  a native  of  Arabia,  and 
was  first  noticed  by  Rauwolfires,  in 
1573,  but  first  regularly  described 
by  Alpinus,  in  1591.  It  was  culti- 
vated by  Bishop  Compton  in  1696, 
and  is  now  common  in  the  stoves  of 
this  country. 

It  may  require  a good  deal  of  sa- 
gacity to  determine  how  far  the 
French  custom  of  drinking  coffee 
immediately  after  dinner  is  right ; 
but  it  can  admit  of  no  dispute,  whe- 
ther a dish  of  coffee  or  a bottle  of 
wine  is  less  prejudicial  to  health. 

It  is  certainly  less  injurious  to 
drink  coffee  immediately  after  din- 
ner than  later  in  the  evening ; for 
coffee  promotes  watchfulness  ; or,  in 
other  words,  it  suspends  the  inclina- 
tion to  sleep.  To  those,  therefore, 
who  wish  not  to  be  too  subject  to  this 
inclination,  coffee  is  undoubtedly 


preferable  to  wine,  or  perhaps  to  any 
other  liquor  we  know. 

Persons  afflicted  with  asthma 
have  found  great  relief,  and  even  a 
cure,  by  drinking  very  strong  cof- 
fee, and  those  of  a phlegmatic  or 
corpulent  habit  would  do  well  to 
take  it  for  breakfast. 

The  Arabians,  when  they  take 
their  coffee  off  the  fire,  immediately 
wrap  the  vessel  in  a wet  cloth,  which 
fines  the  liquor  instantly,  makes  it 
cream  at  top,  and  occasions  a more 
pungent  steam,  which  they  take 
great  pleasure  in  snuffing  up,  as  the 
coffee  is  pouring  into  the  cups. 
They,  like  all  other  nations  of  the 
East,  drink  their  coffee  without  su- 
gar. 

People  of  the  first  fashion  use 
nothing  but  Sultana  coffee,  which  is 
prepared  in  the  following  manner : — 
They  bruise  the  outward  husk,  or 
dried  pulp,  and  put  it  into  an  iron  or 
earthen  pan,  which  is  placed  upon  a 
charcoal  fire  ; they  then  keep  stir- 
ring it  to  and  fro  until  it  becomes  a 
little  brown,  but  not  of  so  deep  a co- 
lour as  common  coffee ; they  then 
throw  it  into  boiling  water,  adding 
at  least  the  fourth  part  of  the  inward 
husks,  which  is  then  boiled  all  toge- 
ther in  the  manner  of  other  coffee : 
the  colour  of  this  liquor  has  some 
resemblance  to  the  best  English 
beer.  The  husks  must  be  kept  in  a 
very  dry  place,  and  packed  up  very 
close,  for  the  least  humidity  spoils 
the  flavour.  They  esteem  the  liquor 
prepared  in  this  manner  preferable 
to  any  other.  The  French,  when 
they  were  at  the  court  of  the  King 
of  Yemen,  saw  no  other  coffee  drunk, 
and  they  found  the  flavour  of  it 
very  delicate  and  agreeable ; there 
was  no  occasion  to  use  sugar,  as  it 
had  no  bitter  taste  to  correct.  In  all 
probability,  this  Sultana  coffee  can 
only  be  made  where  the  tree  grows ; 
for  as  the  husks  have  little  sub- 
stance, if  they  are  too  much  dried, 
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in  order  to  send  them  to  other  coun- 
tries, the  agreeable  flavour  they  had 
when  fresh,  is  greatly  impaired. 

It  is  a question  often  proposed  to 
physicians,  which  is  best,  tea  or  cof- 
fee ? The  solution  of  this  point 
would  perhaps  be  .a  difficult  one. 
We  find  neither  the  Chinese  nor 
Turks  subjected  to  any  such  dis- 
criminating effects,  as  to  enable  the 
faculty  to  say  with  precision,  that 
one  is  more  injurious  than  the  other. 
To  some  people  coffee  is  disagree- 
able ; they  charge  it  with  produ- 
cing nervous  complaints.  Tea  is 
not  without  similar  accusations.  It 
seems  as  if  the  human  frame  were, 
however,  so  happily  constructed,  that 
it  is  less  in  the  power  of  such  things 
to  affect  it,  than  might  at  first  sight 
be  imagined.  The  animal  powers 
are  apparently  such  as  can  convert 
almost  opposite  principles  to  its 
benefit,  if  used  in  any  degree  of  mo- 
deration : some  drink  coffee  almost 
to  excess,  and  condemn  tea  as  inju- 
rious; and  so  coffee  is  treated  in  its 
turn.  These  are  proofs,  how'ever, 
how  few  people  are  capable  of 
making  proper  inferences  from  expe- 
riment. 

I think  neither  coffee  nor  tea  af- 
ford any  very  material  nutriment : 
they  are  rather  the  vehicles  of  nou- 
rishment, than  nutritious  of  them- 
selves : the  most  that  can  be  ex- 
pected from  them  in  general  is,  that 
they  are  grateful,  and  very  little  in- 
jurious. 

COLLARS,  Gentlemen!  s.  (See 
Plate.)  We  give  these  specimens, 
having  been  all  approved  of  by  the 
wearers  as  patterns  that  sit  well. 
Fig.  1;  this  pattern  is  very  much  ap- 
proved of,  on  account  of  its  being 
whole  in  front ; the  corners,  there- 
fore, cannot  move  from  each  other. 

Fig.  2.  This  collar  has  the  same 
appearance  when  on,  as  Fig  1,  and 
is  used  by  those  who  do  not  like 
that  which  ties  behind,  but  wish  for 
the  same  pattern. 
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Fig.  3.  This  pattern  is  a very  neat 
one,  and  is  used  by  those,  wlio  do 
not  wish  to  run  into  the  extreme  of 
fashion. 

Fig.  4.  This  is  a French  dress  pat- 
tern, and  is  certainly  very  handsome, 
and  a great  favourite;  the  sprig  may 
be  worked  proportionately  small  or 
large,  at  the  option  of  the  maker  ; 
and  the  depth  is  two  inches  and  a 
half ; same  as  Fig.  1. 

Fig.  5.  This  is  used  by  those  who 
like  them  to  sit  high  above  the  neck- 
cloth, being  hollowed  out  behind  for 
that  purpose. 

COLLARS,  Ladies,  (See  Plate.) 
These  have  been  selected  from  the 
most  approved  patterns,  and  when 
worn  their  shapes  are  calculated  to 
sit  well  ; you  must  always  cut  them 
the  direct  crossway  of  whatever 
stuff  you  intend  to  make  them,  or 
they  cannot  sit  well.  Fig.  1,  will 
give  you  the  dimensions  for  one  of 
a moderate  size ; this  pattern  is 
adapted  for  a narrow  frill  round  the 
edge ; for  frilling  will  not  sit  so 
v/ell,  when  it  has  to  surround  a sharp 
corner. 

Pattern  2.  This  pattern  is  allowed 
to  be  very  handsome  when  worked 
with  a sprig  at  each  point  : you  will 
find  the  sprigs,  or  corner  pieces,  in 
their  proper  places  in  this  work. 

Pattern  3.  This  pattern  will  look 
well  with  tatting,  or  a narrow  edg- 
ing of  lace  round  it,  and  a sprig 
worked  in  each  of  the  front  cor- 
ners. 

Pattern  4,  is  for  mourning  ; it  is 
not  any  particular  shape  that  con- 
stitutes a mourning  collar,  unless 
the  hem  be  very  wide. 

COLLOPS  {French  method). — 
Take  a leg  of  veal,  and  cut  the  col- 
lops  pretty  thick,  five  or  six  inches 
long,  and  three  inches  broad ; rub 
them  over  with  the  yolk  of  an  egg ; 
put  pepper  and  salt,  and  grate  a lit- 
tle nutmeg  on  them,  and  a little 
shred  parsley ; lay  them  on  an 
earthen  dish,  and  set  before  the  fire. 
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liaste  them  with  butter,  and  let  them 
be  a line  brown  ; then  turn  tliem  on 
the  other  side,  and  baste  and  l)rown 
them  in  the  same  way ; wlien  they 
are  thoroughly  done,  make  a good 
brown  gravy,  with  truffles  and  rao- 
rells ; dish  up  your  collops,  lay  truf- 
fles and  morells,  and  the  yolks  of 
hard-boiled  eggs  over  them:  garnish 
with  crisp  parsley  and  lemon. 

COLD  (Dr.  Bracken’s  remedy  for). 
Take  of  the  herbs  betony  and  colts- 
foot, dried,  an  ounce  each  ; best  to- 
bacco, half  an  ounce  ; choicest  white 
amber,  in  pow'der,  three  drachms  ; 
and  fresh  squinach  or  camel’s  hay, 
and  the  herb  ros  solis  or  sun-dew, 
not  that  with  the  oblong,  but  with 
the  round  leaf,  each  half  an  ounce. 
Cut  the  herbs  in  the  manner  of  to- 
bacco, sprinkle  the  powder  of  amber 
among  them,  and  smoke  two  or  three 
pipes  of  it  a day,  for  a fortnight ; 
during  all  the  time  use  the  following 
lozenges  : — best  Spanish  juice  of  li- 
quorice, one  ounce  ; double  refined 
sugar,  two  ounces  ; gum-arabic, 
finely  powdered,  two  drachms  ; and 
extract  of  opium  or  laudanum,  one 
scruple : well  beat  or  pound  the 
whole  together ; then,  with  mucilage 
of  gum  tragacanth,  make  the  whole 
into  small  lozenges,  to  be  dissolved 
leisurely  in  the  mouth  whenever  the 
cough  is  troublesome,  and  swallow'ed 
as  gently  as  possible. 

COLD  {cure  for  a recent  one). — 
Put  a large  teacupful  of  linseed, 
with  a quarter  of  a pound  of  sun 
raisins,  and  two-penny-worth  of  stick 
liquorice  into  two  quarts  of  soft  wa- 
ter ; and  let  it  simmer  over  a slow 
fire,  till  reduced  to  one  quart ; add 
to  it  a quarter  of  apomid  of  pound- 
ed sugar  candy,  a table-spooni  ul  of 
ohl  rum,  and  a table-spoonful  of 
the  best  white  wine  vinegar,  or  lemon 
juice.  The  rum  and  vinegar  should 
be  added  as  the  decoction  is  taken  ; 
but  if  they  are  put  in  at  first,  the 
whole  soon  becomes  flat  and  less 
etficaeious.  The  dose  is  half  a pint. 


made  warm  on  going  to  bed,  and  a 
little  may  be  taken  w'henever  the 
cough  is  troublesome.  The  worst 
cold  is  generally  cured  by  this  reme- 
dy in  two  or  three  days,  and  if  taken 
in  time,  is  considered  infallible.  It 
is  a fine  balsamic  cordial  for  the 
lungs. 

COLD  BEEF,  broiled  in  paper. 
Soak  your  slices  in  a marinate,  made 
of  oil  or  butter,  parsley,  shallots, 
mushrooms,  pepper,  and  salt ; roll 
the  pieces  in  paper,  with  the  sauce  ; 
rub  the  paper  with  butter  ; broil  on 
a slow  fire,  and  serve  in  the  paper. 

COLD  BEEF,  mannated.  Cut 
slices  of  cold  roast  beef,  and  make 
a marinate  with  a little  oil,  parsley, 
chibol,  mushrooms,  a clove  of  gar- 
lick,  two  shallots,  all  finely  chopped, 
with  pepper  and  salt ; soak  the  beef 
about  half  an  hour ; make  as  much 
of  the  marinate  keep  to  it  as  you 
can,  and  a deal  of  bread  crumbs ; 
broil  on  a slow  fire,  basting  with  the 
remaining  liquid,  and  serve  with  a 
clear  sharp  sauce. 

COLD  CREAM.  Melt  half  a 
pound  of  hog’s  lard  in  a basin,  over 
steam ; take  it  off  the  fire ; add 
three-quarters  of  a pint  of  rose-water, 
and  half  a gill  of  oil  of  almonds  ; 
stir  up  the  whole  with  great  care, 
till  of  a proper  consistency. 

COLD  FOWL  {to  dress).  Cut  it  • 
in  quarters  ; beat  up  an  egg  or  two, 
according  to  the  quantity  to  be 
dressed,  with  a little  grated  nutmeg, 
and  pepper  and  salt,  some  parsley 
minced  fine,  and  a few  crumbs  of 
bread  ; mix  these  well  together,  and 
cover  the  fowl  with  the  butter;  broil 
them  or  put  them  in  a Dutch  oven, 
or  have  ready  some  dripping  hot  in 
a pan,  in  w'hich  fry  them  of  a light 
brown  colour  ; thicken  a little  gravy 
with  some  flour  ; pour  a large  spoon- 
ful of  catsup  to  it ; lay  the  fry  on 
the  dish,  and  pour  the  sauce  around 
it.  Garnish  w'ith  lemon. 

COLD  MEA'l',  broiled  xcith  poach- 
ed eggs.  The  inside  of  a sirloin  of 
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Deef  is  best  for  this  dish,  or  a leg  of 
nnuton.  The  slices  must  be  of  an 
equal  thickness  ; broil  them,  and 
then  brown  tliem,  but  not  too  much. 
A clear  lire  is  the  best  for  this  pur- 
pose. When  done,  lay  them  in  a 
dish  before  the  lire  to  keep  hot, 
whilst  the  eggs  are  poached.  Serve 
tliem  with  maslied  potatoes. 

COLD  VEAL  {raguiit  uf).  Cut 
the  veal  into  handsome  cutlets  ; put 
a piece  of  butter  or  clean  dripping 
into  the  frying-pan  ; as  soon  as  it  is 
hot,  flour  and  fry  the  veal  of  a light 
brown  ; take  it  out,  and  put  to  it 
some  good  broth,  or  put  a pint  of 
boiling  water  into  the  frying-pan  ; 
give  it  a boil  up  for  a minute,  and 
strain  it  into  a basin,  while  you  make 
some  thickening,  in  the  following 
mamier : — put  about  an  ounce  of 
butter  into  a stewpau;  as  soon  as  it 
melts,  mix  with  it  as  much  flour  as 
will  dry  it ; stir  it  over  the  fire  for 
a few  minutes,  and  gradually  add  to 
it  the  gravy  which  was  made  in  the 
frying-pan ; let  them  simmer  toge  - 
ther for  ten  minutes  ; season  it  with 
pepper,  salt,  a little  mace,  and  a wine 
glass  of  mushroom  catsup  or  wine  ; 
strain  it  through  a sieve  to  the  meat, 
and  stew  very  gently  till  the  meat  is 
thoroughly  warmed. 

COLOUR.S,  in  Woollen  Cloth, 
{Test  for).  The  London  cloth  mer- 
chants use  no  other  method  but  that 
of  simply  boiling  ever  so  small  a 
bit  of  the  cloth,  no  matter  which  co- 
lour, in  vinegar.  If  it  be  not  a fast 
colour,  the  dye  is  sure  to  change, 
Imt  if  it  stands  that,  it  will  stand 
anythin". 

C(3 LOURS  used  in  Confectionary, 
lied  ^ 'olour. — Boil  an  ounce  of  cochi- 
neal in  half  a pint  of  water  for  about 
five  minutes ; then  add  half  an  ounce 
of  cream  of  tartar,  and  half  an  ounce 
of  pounded  alum  ; boil  on  a slow 
fire  for  about  ten  minutes.  It  is 
easily  known  when  it  is  done,  by 
dipping  a pen  or  wooden  skewer  into 


it,  and  writing  therewith  on  white 
paper  ; if  it  writes  freely,  like  ink, 
and  keeps  its  colour,  it  is  done  ; take 
it  off  the  tire  ; add  half  a quarter  of 
a pound  of  sugar,  and  let  it  settle  ; 
pour  the  clear  off,  and  keep  in  a bot- 
tle well  stopped. 

Blue  Colour. — This  colour  is  only 
made  for  present  use.  Put  a little 
warm  water  into  a plate,  and  rub  an 
indigo  stone  in  it,  until  the  colour  is 
come  to  what  tint  you  please,  either 
pale  or  deep  blue. 

Yellow  Colour. — It  is  done  after 
the  same  manner,  by  pouring  a little 
water  into  a plate  and  rubbing  it 
with  a little  gamboge.  It  is  also 
done  better  with  yellow  lily.  Take 
the  heart  of  the  flower  ; infuse  it  in 
milk-warm  water,  and  preserve  it  in 
a bottle,  w'ell  stopped.  The  flowers 
may  be  dried  and  pulverised,  as  vio- 
lets, and  kept  for  this  particular  pur- 
pose. 

Green  Colour. — From  the  leaves 
of  spinach.  Boil  them  a moment  in 
water,  and  then  drain  them  very 
well  to  pound  ; sift  the  juice  in  a 
sieve  for  use.  Of  these  cardinal  co- 
lours, you  may  make  any  alteration 
in  imitation  of  painters,  by  mixing 
to  what  shade  you  please. 

COLOURING,  for  flummery  and 
jellies.  Take  two  pennyworth  of 
cochineal ; bruise  it  with  the  blade  of 
a knife,  and  put  it  into  half  a tea- 
cupful of  the  best  French  brandy, 
and  let  it  stand  a quarter  of  an  hour; 
filter  it  through  a linen  cloth,  and 
put  in  as  much  as  will  make  the  jelly 
or  flummery  a fine  pink.  lYyellow, 
take  a little  saffron,  tie  it  in  a bag 
and  dissolve  in  cold  water  ; ifgrm<, 
take  some  spinach  ; boil  it ; take  off 
the  froth,  and  mix  it  with  the  jelly  ; 
if  white,  use  cream  or  almonds  fine- 
ly powdered. 

' COLOURED  SILKS  {to  clean). 
Put  some  soft  soap  into  boiling  wa- 
ter, and  beat  it  till  dissolved  in  a 
strong  lather.  At  a hand  heat  put 
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in  the  article.  If  strong,  it  may  be 
rubbed  as  in  washing;  rinse  it  quick- 
ly in  warm  water,  and  add  oil  of 
vitriol,  sufficient  to  give  another  wa- 
ter a sourish  taste,  if  for  bright  yel- 
lows, crimsons,  maroons,  and  scar- 
lets ; but  for  oranges,  fawns,  browns, 
or  their  shades,  use  no  acid.  For 
bright  scarlet,  use  a solution  of  tin  ; 
gently  squeeze,  and  then  roll  it  in  a 
coarse  sheet,  and  wring  it.  Hang  it 
in  a warm  room  to  dry,  and  finish  it 
by  calendering  or  mangling. 

For  pinks,  rose  colours,  and  thin 
shades,  &c.,  instead  of  oil  of  vitriol, 
or  solution  of  tin,  prefer  lemon  juice, 
or  white  tartar,  or  vinegar. 

For  blues,  purples,  and  their 
shades,  add  a small  quantity  of  Ame- 
rican pearl-ash ; it  will  restore  the 
colours.  Wash  the  articles  like  a 
linen  garment,  but  instead  of  wring- 
ing,  gently  squeeze  and  sheet  them, 
and  when  dry,  finish  them  with  fine 
gum-water  or  dissolved  isinglass  ; to 
which  add  some  pearl-ash,  rubbed 
on  the  wrong  side  ; then  pin  them 
out. 

Blues  of  all  shades  are  dyed  with 
archil,  and  afterwards  dipped  in  a 
vat : twice  cleaning  with  pearl-ash, 
restores  the  colour.  For  olive  greens, 
a small  quantity  of  verdigris  dissolved 
in  water,  or  a solution  of  copper, 
mixed  with  the  water,  will  revive  the 
colour  again. 

COLTSFOOT.  (Tussilago  Far- 
fara.)  (See  Plate  5.)  This  plant 
rises  six  or  eight  inches.  The  leaves 
are  very  large,  irregularly  toothed, 
of  a bright  green  above,  downy  and 
white  beneath,  and  standing  upon 
long  radical  footstalks.  The  flowers 
are  large  and  yellow.  It  is  a native 
of  England,  common  in  moist,  clayey 
places;  the  flowers  usually  appear 
before  the  leaves,  and  it  flowers  in 
March  and  April.  The  downy  sub- 
stance on  the  under  surface  of  the 
leaves,  wrapped  in  a rag,  dipped 
in  a solution  of  saltpetre,  and 
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dried  in  the  sun,  makes  the  best 
tinder. 

Medicinal  Properties.  The  leaves 
are  the  basis  of  the  British  herb  to- 
bacco. They  are  somewhat  austere, 
bitterish,  and  mucilaginous  to  the 
taste.  They  were  formerly  much 
used  in  coughs  and  consumptive 
complaints.  Dr.  Cullen  found  them 
to  do  considerable  service  in  scro- 
phulous  cases  ; he  gave  a decoction 
of  the  dried  leaves,  and  found  it  suc- 
ceed where  sea  water  had  failed. 
Fuller  relates  a case  of  a girl,  with 
twelve  scrophulous  sores,  who  was 
cured  by  drinking  daily  as  much  as 
she  could,  for  above  four  months,  of 
a decoction  of  the  leaves  made  so 
strong  as  to  be  sweetish  and  glutin- 
ous. Dr.  Percival  found  it  useful 
in  hectic  diarrhoeas.  A decoction 
with  wormwood  has  done  wonders 
in  calculous  complaints.  The  com- 
mon people  use  it  as  tea,  sweetened 
with  honey,  for  colds  and  asthmas  ; 
and  often  find  both  relief  and  cure. 

COMMON  EMBROCATION, 
for  Bruises.  Pour  upon  two  ounces 
of  carbonate  of  ammonia  (smelling 
salts)  as  much  distilled  vinegar  as 
w'ill  dissolve  it ; then  add  a pint  and 
a half  of  common  rectified  spirit, 
and  shake  the  whole  together  in  a 
bottle.  It  is  immediately  fit  for  use, 
and  is  an  excellent  application  for 
sprains  and  bruises. 

COMMON  BREAD  CAKE.— 
Take  the  quantity  of  a quartern  loaf 
from  the  dough,  when  making  white 
bread,  and  knead  well  into  two 
ounces  of  butter,  two  of  Lisbon  su- 
gar, and  eight  of  currants.  Warm 
the  butter  in  a teacupful  of  good 
milk.  By  the  addition  of  an  ounce 
of  butter  or  sugar  or  an  egg  or  two, 
vou  mav  make  the  cake  the  better. 
A teacupful  of  raw'  cream  improves 
it  much.  It  is  best  to  bake  it  in  a 
pan. 

COMMON  CAKE,  to  make. — 
Mix  six  ounces  of  ground  rice  with 
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an  equal  quantity  of  flour,  the  yolks 
and  whites  of  nine  eggs,  half  a pound 
of  lump  sugar,  pounded  and  sifted, 
and  half  an  ounce  of  caraway  seeds. 
Mix  these  well  together,  and  bake  it 
an  hour  in  a quick  oven. 

Another.  Mix  three-quarters  of 
a pound  of  flour  with  half  a pound 
of  butter,  four  ounces  of  sugar,  four 
eggs,  half  an  ounce  of  caraways,  and 
a glass  of  raisin  wine.  Beat  it  well, 
and  bake  it  in  a quick  oven. 

COMMON  SMALL  CAKES 
{to  make).  To  a pound  of  flour,  put 
a pound  of  butter,  eight  eggs,  yolks 
and  whites,  three-quarters  of  a 
pound  of  sugar  powder,  a glass  of 
water,  a little  lemon-peel  chopped 
ver)’  fine,  and  dried  orange-flowers  ; 
work  the  paste  well  together  ; then 
cut  it  into  pieces  of  whatever  size 
you  please ; bake  them  and  glaze 
them  with  sugar. 

COMPOSTS,/or  Plants.  These 
may  be  reduced  to  light  sandy  loam, 
from  old  pastures,  strong  loam  ap- 
proaching nearly  to  brick  earth,  from 
the  same  source ; peat  earth,  from 
the  surface  of  heaths  or  commons  ; 
bog  earth,  from  bogs  or  morasses  ; 

I vegetable  earth,  from  decayed  leaves, 

1 stalks,  cow-dung,  &c. ; sand,  either 
I sea-sand,  drift-sand,  or  powdered 
j stone,  so  as  to  be  as  free  as  possible 
! from  iron,  lime  rubbish  ; and,  lastly, 
j common  garden  earth.  There  are 
1 no  known  plants  that  will  not  grow  or 
I thrive  in  one  or  other  of  these  earths, 
i alone  or  mixed  with  some  other 
! earth,  or  with  rotten  dung  or  leaves. 

' Nurserymen  have  seldom  more 
' than  three  sorts  of  eartli : — loam, 
approaching  to  the  quality  of  brick- 
earth  ; peat,  or  bog  earth  ; and  the 
common  soil  of  the  nursery.  With 
these,  and  the  addition  of  a little 
sand,  for  striking  plants  ; some  sift- 
ed lime  rubbish,  for  succulents ; and 
some  well  rotted  cow-dung,  for 
bulbs,  and  some  sorts  of  trees  ; they 
continue  to  grow  thousands  of  dif- 


ferent species,  in  as  great  or  greater 
perfection,  than  in  their  native  coun- 
tries; and  many,  as  the  pine,  vine, 
camelia,  rose,  &c.,  in  a superior 
manner. 

In  respect  to  composts,  for  the 
amendment  of  the  general  soil  of  the 
garden,  their  quality  must  depend 
upon  that  of  the  natural  soil ; if  this 
be  light,  loose,  or  sandy,  it  may  be 
assisted  by  heavy  loams,  clays,  &c. 
from  ponds  and  ditches,  cleaning  of 
sewers,  &c. ; on  the  other  hand, 
heavy,  clayey,  and  all  stubborn  soilsj 
may  be  assisted  by  light  composts 
of  sandy  earth,  drift  and  sea-sand, 
the  shovelings  of  turnpike  roads,  the 
cleansing  of  streets,  all  kinds  of 
ashes,  tanners’  rotten  bark,  rotten 
wood,  saw-dust,  and  other  similar 
light  opening  materials  that  can  be 
most  conveniently  procured. 

COMPOUND  WINE  {to  make). 
An  excellent  compound  wine  may 
be  made  of  equal  parts  of  red,  white, 
and  black  currants,  ripe  cherries,  and 
raspberries,  well  bruised  and  mixed 
with  soft  water,  in  the  proportion  of 
four  pounds  of  fruit  to  one  gallon  of 
water.  When  strained  and  pressed, 
three  pounds  of  moist  sugar  are  to 
be  added  to  each  gallon  of  liquid. 
After  standing  open  for  three  days, 
during  which  it  is  to  be  stirred  fre- 
quently, it  is  to  be  put  into  a barrel 
and  left  for  a fortnight  to  work,  when 
a ninth  part  of  brandy  is  to  be  added, 
and  the  whole  bunged  down.  In  a 
few  months  it  will  be  most  excellent 
wine. 

CONFECTIONARY  {method  of 
detecting  the  adulteration  of.)  Con- 
sid^ing  the  too  prevalent  custom  of 
giving  confectionary  to  children,  the 
following  exposure  of  the  gross  adul- 
teration which  is  practised  in  the 
manufacture,  cannot  but  prove  high- 
ly useful.  It  is  extracted  from  Ac- 
cum’s  Work  on  Culinary  Poisons, 
in  which  he  says,  “ In  the  prepara- 
tion of  sugar-plums,  comfits,  and 
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otlier  kinds  of  confectionary,  especi- 
ally those  sweetmeats  of  inferior 
quality  frequently  exposed  to  sale 
in  the  open  streets,  for  the  allure- 
ments of  children,  the  grossest 
abuses  are  committed.  The  white 
comfits,  called  sugar  peas,  are  chiefly 
composed  of  a mixture  of  sugar, 
starch,  and  Cornish  clay  (a  species  of 
very  white  pipe-clay),  and  the  red 
sugar  drops  are  usually  coloured 
with  the  inferior  kind  of  vermillion. 
This  pigment  is  generally  adulte- 
rated with  red-lead.  Other  kinds  of 
sweetmeats  are  sometimes  rendered 
poisonous  by  being  coloured  with 
preparations  of  copper. 

The  foreign  conserves,  such  as 
small  green  limes,  citrons,  hop-tops, 
plums,  angelica  roots,  &c.,  imported 
into  this  country,  and  usually  sold 
in  round  chip  boxes,  are  frequently 
impregnated  with  copper. 

The  adulteration  of  comfitures  by 
means  of  clay,  may  be  detected  by 
simply  dissolving  the  comfils  in  a 
large  quantity  of  boiling  water.  The 
clay,  after  suffering  the  mixture  to 
stand  undisturbed  for  a few  days, 
will  fall  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel, 
and  on  decocting  the  ch  ar  fluid,  and 
suffering  the  sediment  to  become 
dry  gradually,  it  may  be  obtained  in 
a separate  state.  If  the  adulteration 
has  been  effected  by  means  of  clay, 
the  obtained  precipitate,  on  exposure 
to  a red  heat  in  the  bowl  of  a com- 
mon tobacco  pipe,  acquires  a brick 
hardness. 

The  presence  of  copper  may  be 
detected,  by  pouring  over  the  com- 
fits, liquid  ammonia,  which  speedily 
acquires  a blue  colour,  if  this  metal 
be  present.  The  pi'esence  of  lead  is 
rendered  obvious,  by  water  impreg- 
nated with  sulphureted  hydrogen, 
acidulated  with  muriatic  acid,  which 
assumes  a dark  brown  or  black  co- 
lottr,  if  lead  be  present. 

CONTUSIONS  and  SPRAINS 
{treatment  of).  Immediately  after  the 


accident,  if  no  other  remedy  be  at 
hand,  the  part  may  be  immersed  for 
a considerable  time  in  water  heated 
to  about  112°.  The  application  of 
leeches  will  be  useful,  if  there  is 
much  inflammation,  and  if  there  is 
danger  of  its  spreading,  if  not, 
form  a cataplasm  or  poultice,  by 
mixing  vinegar  in  a sufficient 
quantity  of  either  oatmeal,  lin- 
seed-meal, or  crumb  of  bread.  If 
linseed-meal  be  used  alone,  it  is  apt, 
from  its  tenacity,  to  become  hard 
and  dry,  thus  occasioning  inconveni- 
ence to  the  part  upon  which  it  is  ap- 
plied ; but  combined  with  the  other 
articles,  it  is  very  useful  for  giving 
the  poultice  a necessary  degree  of 
consistence. 

CONVULSIONS  in  CHIL- 
DREN. This  complaint  arises  in 
infants  from  the  following  causes  : — 
teethiifig,  the  sudden  striking  inw'ards 
of  an  eruption  or  rash,  from  acrid 
matter  irritating  the  intestinal  canal, 
and  from  worms.  From  all  these 
causes,  the  effects,  as  regard  the 
symptoms,  are  the  same.  The  first 
step,  therefore,  is  to  remove  the 
causes,  and  the  best  medicine  to  be- 
gin with  is  that  which  by  its  action 
is  equally  applicable  to  all ; that  is, 
two  grains  of  calomel,  five  or  six 
grains  of  white  sugar,  in  powder  : 
mix. 

This  powder  should  be  put  into  a 
spoonful  of  the  child’s  food,  and  in 
six  hours  after  it  is  taken,  two  table 
spoonfuls  of  senna  tea  must  be  given. 
Should  this,  within  a couple  of  hours 
after,  produce  a full  evacuation  of 
the  bowels,  it  need  not  be  repeated, 
but  if  it  merely  moves,  as  sometimes 
will  be  the  case,  a similar  dose  should 
be  given  next  day.  By  the  full  effect 
of  this  medicine,  a near  judgment 
may  be  formed  of  the  cause  of  the 
complaint,  by  the  nurse's  observation 
of  the  foeces,  which  if  foul  and  un-  I 
healthy,  or  if  worms  pass,  will  indi- 
cate the  necessity  of  repeating  thoj 
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above  powder  and  senna  tea,  even 
though  the  boivels  be  freely  pinged. 
To  assist  the  action  of  this  medicine, 
an  emollient  injection  must  be  ad- 
ministered, which  may  be  made  with 
about  a gill  of  warm  water  and  a 
little  sweet  oil.  The  injection  must 
be  frequently  repeated,  at  least  three 
times  a day,  before  as  well  as  after 
the  operation  of  the  above  medicine; 
indeed,  in  all  stages,  and  in  all 
species  of  the  disease,  it  should  not 
be  neglected,  for  it  tranquillizes  as 
much  as  a warm  bath. 

When  the  above  medicines  are 
given,  or  even  while  they  are  pre- 
paring, the  infant  must  be  put  up  to 
its  neck  in  warm  water,  of  about 
from  90  to  93°  of  Fahrenheit’s  ther- 
mometer, where  it  should  remain 
with  the  nurse  rubbing  its  breast, 
its  belly  and  its  limbs,  for  at  least 
three  minutes,  or  perhaps  four  or 
live.  It  should  then  be  wrapped  up 
in  a piece  of  calico,  rubbed  dry,  co- 
vered in  flannel,  and  put  into  a bed 
previously  warmed.  The  bath  may 
be  repeated  in  two  or  three  hours 
after. 

If  this  simple  treatment  produce 
no  good  eflTect,  the  disease  becomes 
extremely  dangerous,  and  at  this  pe- 
riod, the  best  medical  advice  should 
be  resorted  to.  Should  not  this  be 
attainable,  the  following  plan  must 
be  pursued  : — to  each  of  the  injec- 
tions, which  must  be  continued,  add 
ten  grains  of  gum-assafoetida,  by  dis- 
solving in  water,  and  to  dissolve  it 
well,  it  should  be  rubbed  with  a lit- 
tle water  in  a mortar.  Also,  con- 
tinue the  bath,  and  give  two  tea- 
spoonfuls of  the  following  mixture  ; 
tincture  of  henbane,  two  drachms; 
tincture  of  valerian,  three  drachms  ; 
cinnamon  water,  two  ounces  ; mix, 
and  add  a little  syrup.  If,  after 
twenty-four  hours,  no  appearances 
of  abatement  are  evident,  a blister 
should  be  applied  to  the  back,  and 
five  drops  of  the  liquor  of  carbonate 
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of  potass,  in  a teaspoonful  of  water, 
given  every  ten  minutes. 

When  coavulsions  arise  from  the 
sudden  drying  up  of  a discharge,  the 
return  of  it  ought  to  be  attempted, 
by  blistering  the  part,  and  the  blister 
should  be  kept  open  with  savin  oint- 
ment spread  on  lint.  If  from  teeth- 
ing, cutting  the  gum  to  admit  the 
tooth  to  protrude,  will,  in  all  proba- 
bility, remove  the  disease. 

Convulsions  may  arise  immediate- 
ly preceding  the  small-pox,  but  this 
is  rather  a favourable  symptom,  and 
the  child  should  have  free  cool  air, 
which  will  be  all  that  is  necessary, 
except  a laxative  medicine,  castor 
oil,  or  rhubarb  and  magnesia. 

In  convulsions  arising  from  too 
much  blood  in  the  head,  which  may 
be  seen  by  a peculiar  throbbing  of 
the  arteries  of  the  neck,  redness  of 
the  face  and  eyes,  with  great  heat ; 
then  shaving  the  head  and  suffusing 
it  with  cold  water  as  well  as  the  face, 
or  applying  ice  to  the  head,  is  pro- 
per, but  the  water  will  (L),  and  gene- 
rally stops  the  paroxysm.  Bleeding 
and  a blister,  in  this  case,  will  be  of 
great  benefit. 

It  should  be  observed,  that  from 
w’hatever  cause  convulsions  arise, 
the  treatment  recommended  above, 
may  be  employed  with  advantage, 
except  in  convulsions  from  the  cause 
last  mentioned,  too  much  bloo-d  in  the 
head,  and  this  species  can  only  be 
treated  effectually  by  a practitioner 
If  there  be  paleness  of  face  and  lan- 
gour  of  the  eyes,  this  species  cannot 
be  present.  Children  are  sometimes 
born  with  it,  or  predisposed  to  it, from 
the  head  being  somewhat  injured 
at  their  birth  ; it  is,  however,  not  a 
very  common  species  of  convulsions. 

COOLING  BROTH  {Bouillon 
refruichissunt).  Take  a calf’s  liver; 
cut  out  the  gall,  and  all  the  flesh 
round  it ; then  cut  it  into  thin  slices 
and  boil  it  in  a quart  of  water  till  it 
is  reduced  to  a pint;  add  a little 
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chervil,  water-cresses,  wild  endive, 
and  burnet,  all  coarsely  chopped ; 
boil  them  a short  time,  and  sift  it  for 
use. 

COOLING  DRINK  {to  make  a). 
Bruise  three  ounces  of  the  freshest 
sweet  almonds,  and  an  ounce  of 
gourd  melon  seeds,  in  a marble 
mortar,  adding  to  them,  by  little  at 
a time,  a pint  of  water,  and  then 
strain  it  through  a piece  of  linen. 
Bruise  the  remainder  of  the  almonds, 
and  seeds  again,  with  another  pint 
' of  water,  added  as  before  ; then 
strain  it,  and  repeat  this  process  a 
third  time.  After  this,  pour  all  the 
liquor  upon  the  bruised  mass  ; stir 
it  well,  and  strain  it  off  finally.  Half 
an  ounce  of  sugar  may  safely  be 
bruised  with  the  almonds  and  seeds 
at  first,  though  some  weakly  per- 
sons think  it  too  heating.  Delicate 
persons  may  be  allowed  a little 
orange  water  in  it. 

Another.  Wash  and  cleanse  two 
ounces  of  whole  barley  in  hot  water ; 
then  boil  it  in  five  pints  of  water  till 
the  barley  opens,  with  a quarter  of 
an  ounce  of  cream  of  tartar.  Strain 
it. 

COOL  TANKARD.  A quart 
of  mild  ale,  a glass  of  white  wine, 
one  of  brandy,  one  of  capillaire,  the 
juice  of  a lemon,  a roll  of  the  peel 
pared  thin,  nutmeg  grated  at  the 
top  a sprig  of  burrage,  and  a bit  of 
toasted  bread. 

COPPER  or  BRASS  UTEN- 
SILS nsed  for  dyeing  [to  clean). 
After  you  have  been  dyeing  any 
colour  in  your  copper  or  brass 
boiler,  it  is  frequently  tinged  with 
the  dye  used ; it  is,  therefore,  cus- 
tomary to  clean  these  utensils  out 
with  a smaP  quantity  of  oil  of  vitriol 
and  water,  a little  fine  sand  or  ashes, 
and  a coarse  flannel  cloth.  It  must 
afterwards  be  rubbed  quite  dry. 

CORDIAL  ELECTUARY 
• Queen’s  Elizabeth).  Boil  a pint  of 
Jitc  best  honey,  and  having  carefully 
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taken  off  the  scum,  put  into  the  cla- 
rified liquid  a bundle  of  hyssop, 
which  has  been  well  bruised  previ- 
ously to  tying  it  up,  and  let  them 
boil  together  till  the  honey  tastes 
strongly  of  the  hyssop.  Then  strain 
out  the  honey  very  hard,  and  put 
into  it  a quarter  of  an  ounce,  each, 
of  powdered  liquorice-root  and  anni- 
seed ; half  that  quantity  of  pulve- 
rized elecampane  and  angelica  roots ; 
and  one  pennyweight,  each,  of  pep- 
per and  ginger.  Let  the  whole  boil 
together  a short  time,  being  well 
stirred  all  the  while  ; then  pour  it 
into  a gallipot  or  small  jar,  and  con- 
tinue stirring  till  quite  cold.  Keep 
it  covered  for  use. 

CORDIAL  POPPY  WATER 
{to  make).  Put  a pack  of  poppies 
into  a proper  vessel,  with  two  gal- 
lons of  good  brandy ; let  it  stand 
forty-eight  hours,  and  then  strain  off 
the  liquor.  Stone  a pound  of  rai- 
sins of  the  sun,  and  take  an  ounce 
of  coriander  seeds,  an  ounce  of  sweet 
fennel  seeds,  and  an  ounce  of  liquor- 
ice sliced.  Bruise  them  all  together, 
and  put  them  into  the  brandy,  with 
a pound  of  good  powder  sugar.  Let 
it  stand  two  months,  stirring  it 
every  day  ; then  strain  it  off,  and 
bottle  it  for  use. 

CORDIAL  WATER  {to  make). 
Take  of  wormwood,  horehounH,  fe- 
verfew, and  lavender  cotton,  each, 
three  handfuls  ; of  rice,  peppermint, 
and  Seville  orange-peel,  each,  one 
handful.  Mix  them  well  together, 
and  steep  them  all  night  in  red  wine 
or  the  bottoms  of  strong  beer.  Then 
distil  them  pretty  quick  in  a hot 
still,  and  it  will  be  a fine  cordial,  to 
take  as  bitters. 

CORKS  {unproved,  for  preserving 
wine  or  chyimcal  liquors).  Melt  to- 
gether, two  parts  of  white  wax,  and 
one  part  of  beef  suet ; dip  your  corks 
in  this  mixture,  and  immediately  dry 
them  in  a stove,  upon  an  iron  plate  ; 
repeat  this  operation  twice,  and  the 
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corks  thus  prepared  will  preserve 
any  liquor  well  without  imparting 
any  ill  flavour  thereto. 

CORNS  {treatment  of).  When 
small  in  size,  they  are  to  be  removed 
either  by  stimulants  or  escharotics, 
as  the  application  of  nitrate  of  silver, 
(lunar  caustic,)  merely  by  wetting 
the  corn  and  touching  it  with  a pen- 
cil of  the  caustic,  every  evening. 
Previously  to  this,  the  skin  may  be 
softened  by  immersion  of  the  feet  in 
warm  water. 

Another  method.  Rub  together, 
in  a mortar,  two  ounces  of  powder 
of  savine  leaves,  half  an  ounce  of 
verdigrise,  and  half  an  ounce  of  red 
precipitate,  or  nitric  oxide  of  mer- 
cury. Put  some  of  this  powder  in 
a linen  rag,  and  apply  it  to  the  corn 
at  bed-time. 

Solution  for  Corns,  Dissolve  one 
ounce  of  powdered  muriate  of  am- 
monia, (sal-ammoniac,)  in  a suffici- 
ent quantity  of  rectified  spirit.  Ap- 
ply this  mixture  to  the  corn  every 
evening,  till  completely  removed. 

Removal  bij  cutting  Corns.  If  the 
corn  has  attained  a large  size,  re- 
moval by  cutting  or  by  ligature  will 
be  proper  ; if  it  hangs  by  a small 
neck,  the  latter  method  is  preferable. 
It  is  done  by  tying  a silk  thread 
round  the  corn,  and  on  its  removal 
next  day,  tying  another  still  tighter, 
and  so  on  till  completely  removed. 
When  the  base  is  broad,  a cautious 
dissection  of  the  corn  from  the  sur- 
rounding parts,  by  means  of  a sharp 
knife  or  razor,  is  necessary.  This 
is  done  by  paring  gently,  until  the 
whole  is  removed.  In  all  cases  of 
cutting  corns,  the  feet  ought  to  be  pre- 
viousli/  ■washed,  as  in  case  of  making  a 
■wound  in  the  toe,  great  danger  may  re- 
sult from  want  of  cleanliness  in  this 
respect.  Mortification  has  in  some 
imtances  been  the  effect  of  such  neg- 
lect. 

Prevention  of  Corns.  Corns  shouhl 


be  secured  from  pressure  by  means 
of  a thick  adhesive  plaster,  in  the 
centre  of  which  a hole  has  been  made 
for  the  reception  of  the  projecting 
part.  This,  w'ith  frequent  immer- 
sion in  water,  and  occasional  paring, 
has  often  been  found  to  remove 
them  ; and  always  prevents  their 
enlargement.  An  effectual  mode  of 
extirpation  is  by  the  application  of  a 
small  blister ; the  effect  of  which 
will  be,  generally,  to  raise  them, 
with  the  skin,  out  of  their  bed. 
When  rest  from  labour  can  be  ob- 
tained, this  is  an  excellent  method. 
Dress  the  blister  (which  need  not 
exceed  the  size  of  a silver  sixpence) 
with  hog’s-lard,  or  simple  wax  oint- 
ment. 

CORNS  [an  excellent  remedy  for). 
Take  two  ounces  of  gum-ammo- 
niac, two  ounces  of  yellow  wax,  six 
drachms  of  verdigrise  ; melt  them 
together,  over  a slow  fire,  and  spread 
the  ointment  on  a piece  of  linen  or 
thin  leather  : pare  oflP  as-  much  of 
the  corn  as  you  can,  with  a sharp 
penknife,  and  apply  the  plaster  to 
the  part  affected.  If  the  corn  be  not 
effectually  eradicated  in  a week, 
renew  the  plaster  ; but,  unless  in 
very  bad  cases,  the  second  applica- 
tion will  be  found  unnecessary. 

CORN  SALVE.  Talce  of  white 
diacolon  plaster,  four  ounces  ; shoe- 
makers’ wax,  four  ounces  ; muriatic 
acid  or  spirit  of  salts,  fifty  drops ; 
boil  these  ingredients  for  a few  mi- 
nutes in  an  earthen  pipkin,  and  when 
cold,  roll  the  mass  out  between  the 
hands,  or  upon  a marble  slab,  slight- 
ly moistened  with  olive  oil. 

CORIANDER.  ( Coriandrum. ) 
(See  Plate  5.)  This  plant  rises  to 
two  feet  high  ; the  leaves  are  vari- 
ously pinnated  ; and  the  flowers  are 
white  or  reddish.  The  fruit  is  glo- 
bular, and  divides  into  two  hemi- 
spherical concave  leaves.  It  is  a 
native  of  the  south  of  Europe,  whore 
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it  is  often  a troublesome  weed. 
From  being  cultivated  here,  it  is 
often  found  wild  in  the  fields. 

Coriander  is  a warm  aromatic 
seed,  and  of  the  same  nature,  and 
used  for  the  same  purposes,  as  cara- 
ways. “ The  seeds,”  says  Cullen, 
“ infused  along  with  senna,  more 
powerfully  correct  the  odour  and 
taste  of  the  medicine,  than  any  other 
aromatic  I have  employed  ; and  are 
equally  successful  in  obviating  cos- 
tiyeness,  which  senna  is  very  apt  to 
produce.” 

COTTON  GOW^S  (to (!i/e  black). 
For  a single  gown  take  half  a pint  of 
ground  sumach  ; put  it  into  a sieve 
and  place  it  in  a pan  ; then  pour 
boilin"  water  on  it,  and  let  the  su- 
inach  water  run  into  the  pan  ; put 
in  your  gown,  and  let  it  steep  for 
six  hours.  Dissolve  two  ounces  of 
green  copperas  in  another  pan  of 
cold  water,  into  which  put  the  gown ; 
handle  it  well,  and  let  it  remain  for 
two  hours ; then  take  it  out  and 
slightly  rinse  it;  next  take  about 
three  or  four  ounces  of  slacked  lime ; 
put  this  in  a pan  of  cold  water,  and 
let  it  stand  for  a quarter  of  an  hour; 
pour  off  the  clear,  into  which  put 
your  gown,  and  handle  it  well  lor 
ten  minutes ; take  it  out  and  wash 
it ; prepare  your  copper  with  half  a 
pound  of  chipped  logwood,  and  one 
pound  of  fustic ; boil  these  halt  an 
hour  ; then  cool  your  copper,  and 
put  in  your  gown  for  half  an  hour  ; 
take  it  out,  and  add  an  ounce  or 
more  of  copperas ; put  in  the  gown 
again  for  half  an  hour  ; take  it 
out,  cool  it,  put  it  in  again  for 
twenty  minutes,  taking  care  to 
handle  it  well  all  the  time  ; then 
take  it  out;  wash  it  and  dry 
it.  If  it  should  not  dry  so  black  as 
you  wish,  leave  the  liquor  in  the 
copper,  and  add  a little  more  cop- 
peras and  chipped  logwood,  and  boil 
it  again  for  an  hour,  handling  it  well 
all  the  time;  if  it  should  not  appear 


to  have  body  enough,  add  one  ounce 
or  two  of  sumach  and  a little  more 
copperas ; should  the  gown  when 
dry  have  too  much  purple,  put  a 
small  quantity  of  alder  bark,  and 
simmer  again  for  an  hour,  and  add 
a small  quantity  of  copperas  if  ne- 
cessary. 

Observe  more  copperas  may  be 
added,  but  if  once  the  dye  is  poison- 
ed with  using  too  much  copperas, 
not  only  the  texture  of  the  cotton 
will  be  injured,  but  the  woods  will 
not  give  their  colour,  and  a good 
black  can  never  be  made. 

COUGHS  {extract  of  malt  for). 
Over  half  a bushel  of  pale  ground 
malt,  pour  as  much  hot  (not  boiling) 
water  as  will  just  cover  it.  In  forty- 
eight  hours,  draw  off  the  liquor 
entirely,  but  without  squeezing  the 
grains  ; put  the  former  into  a large 
sweetmeat  pan,  or  saucepan,  that 
there  may  be  room  to  boil  as  quick 
as  possible,  without  boiling  over ; 
when  it  begins  to  thicken,  stir  it 
constantly.  It  should  be  as  thick 
as  treacle. 

COUGHS  {a  good  palliative  for). 
Take  of  extract  of  liquorice,  gum- 
arabic,  each,  four  ounces  ; white  su- 
gar, eight  ounces  ; dissolve  them  in 
warm  water,  and  strain ; then  eva- 
porate the  mixture  over  a gentle  fire 
till  it  be  of  a proper  consistence  for 
being  formed  into  lozenges,  which 
are  to  be  "cut  out  of  any  shape  ; or, 
take  of  fine  sugar,  one  pound ; gum- 
arabic,  four  ounces  ; starch,  one 
ounce;  flower  of  benzoin,  three- 
quarters  of  a drachm.  Having  beat 
them  all  in  a powder,  make  them 
into  a proper  mass  with  rose-water, 
so  as  to  form  lozenges. 

These  compositions  are  very  a- 
greeable  pectorals,  and  may  be  used 
at  pleasure. 

COURSES /or  ererj!  month  in  the 
year.  The  direction  of  a table  is  by 
no  means  an  inconsiderable  branch 
of  a good  and  economical  housewife. 
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U involves  many  considerations  of 
the  most  weighty  moment  to  the 
master  of  the  family,  for  it  combines 
judgment  in  the  expenditure,  res- 
pectability of  appearance,  taste  in 
the  selection,  skill  in  the  execution, 
and  the  comfort  of  all  those  who 
partake  of  his  hospitality. 

“ A Lady”  has  very  judiciously 
observed,  that  the  mode  of  covering 
a table  differs  in  taste.  It  is  not 
the  multiplicity  of  things,  but  the 
choice,  the  dressing,  and  the  neat, 
pleasing  look  of  the  whole,  which 
give  respectability  to  her  who  pre- 
sides. Too  much  or  too  little  din- 
ner is  an  extreme  not  uncommon  ; 
the  latter  is  in  appearance  and 
reality  the  effort  of  poverty  and 
penuriousness,  to  be  genteel ; and  the 
former,  if  constantly  given,  may  en- 
danger the  circumstances  of  those 
who  are  not  affluent. 

Perhaps  there  are  few  incidents 
in  which  the  respectability  of  a man 
is  more  immediately  felt,  than  the 


style  of  dinner  to  which  he  accident- 
ally may  bring  home  a visitor. 
Every  one  is  to  live  as  he  can  af- 
ford, and  the  meal  of  the  tradesman 
ought  not  to  emulate  the  entertain- 
ments of  the  higher  classes  ; but  if 
two  or  three  dishes  are  well  served, 
with  the  usual  sauces, — the  table- 
linen  clean, — the  small  sideboard 
neatly  laid, — and  all  that  is  neces- 
sary be  at  hand,  the  expectation  of 
the  husband  and  friend  will  be  gra- 
tified. The  same  observation  holds 
good  on  a larger  scale.  ^In  all  situ- 
ations of  life,  the  entertainment 
should  be  no  less  suited  to  the  sta- 
tion than  to  the  fortune  of  the  en- 
tertainer, and  to  the  number  and 
rank  of  those  invited. 

It  should  be  generally  consider- 
ed, that  all  first  courses  should  con- 
sist of  soups,  fish,  and  roasted  and 
boiled  poultry,  and  meats  ; and  the 
second  course  of  different  kinds  of 
game,  made  dishes,  tarts,  jellies, 
&c. 


.Small  Ham. 
Potatoes. 
Ilarricot  Mutton. 

Blancmange. 
Roast  Rabbit. 
Sausages 


JANUARY. 

TABLE  I. 

First  Course. 

Vermicelli  Soup, 
removed  with 
Soles. 
Roast  Leg 
of  Lamb. 
Mock  Turtle, 
removed  with 
Roast  Beef, 

Second  Course. 
Woodcocks, 

Cranberry  Tart. 
Crayfish. 
Mince  Pies. 


Boiled  Fowls. 

Brocoli; 
Veal  Patties. 

Sweetbread. 

Larks. 


I lare. 


Jellies. 
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Fricandeau  and 
Sorrel. 

Beef  Palates. 
Pig’s  Feet  and  Ears. 
Sauce  Robert. 


Jelly. 

Larded  Sweetbreads. 
Raspberry  Tart. 


TABLE  II. 

First  Course, 

Turbot. 
Lobster  Sauce. 
Veal  Patties. 
Raised  Pie. 
Oyster  Patties. 
Saddle  of 
Mutton. 

Second  Course. 

Roast  Bird. 
Cream  Custards. 
Trifle. 

Cream  Tartlets. 
Roast  Chicken. 


TABLE  III. 

First  Course. 


Palates. 

Giblet  Soup, 

Leg  of  Lamb,  boiled. 

removed  with  a 

and  Spinach. 

Loin  of  Veal. 

A neck  of  Venison, 

A Fillet  of  Mutton, 
with  French  Beans. 
A raised  Pie, 

Bechamel  Sauce. 

with 

Partridges. 
Ham,  braized. 
A neck  of  Veal, 
roasted. 

A Bacon  Chine 

Plateau. 

and  Greens. 

Soup  Saute, 

A Fricassee  of 

removed  with  a 

Chicken. 

Chump  of  Beef. 
Second  Course. 

Raspberry  Cream. 

Two  Pheasants, 

Des  Oeufs  k la  Trip. 
Peths  au  Gratin. 

Cheesecakes. 

An  Omelet  Souffle. 
Two  Chickens, 

one  lar'ded. 

one  larded. 
Mushrooms, 
with  White  Sauce. 
Mince  Pies. 
Orange  Jelly. 
Ragout  Melee. 
Jelly  Marbre. 

Plateau. 

Lamb  Cutlets 
and  Cucumbers. 

Rissoles. 
Rump  of  Beef. 
Saucehashce. 


Orange  Cheesecakes. 
Ragout  of  Veal. 
Blancmange. 


Escalop  au  Blanc, 
with  Mushrooms. 

Boiled  Fowls 
and  Celery  Sauce. 
Neck  of  Pork,  roasted. 
Beef  Olives  and 
Sauce  Restaurant. 

A raised  Pie, 
with  Woodcocks. 

A Fricandeau  of  Fowl, 
glazed,  and  Endive. 
Sweetbreads,  larded. 
Casserol  of  Rice, 
and  Rabbit. 
Sheeps’  Rumps, 
and  Kidneys. 


Jelly  Marbre. 
Ragout  Melee. 
Lobster. 

Mince  Pies. 
Broiled  Mushrooms. 

Three  Teal. 

An  Omelet  Souffle. 

Apricot  Tartlets. 
Peths  au  Gratin. 
Des  Oeufs  a la  Trip. 
Cedcrata  Cream. 
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Minced  and  broiled 
T urkey. 
Lambs’  Feet 
and  Brocoli. 


Escalopped  Oysters. 
Apple  Pie. 
Anchovy  Toast. 


TABLE  IV. 

First  Course. 

Soup  Cressey 
removed  with 
Fish. 

A Haunch  of 
Venison. 

A Chine  of  Mutton, 

Second  Course. 

A Pheasant. 

Lobster. 

A Wild  Duck. 


Lamb  Cutlets. 
Salmie  of  Partridges. 


Savoys. 

Jelly. 

Macaroni. 


FEBRUARY. 

TABLE  I. 

First  Course. 


Gravy  Soup. 


Veal  Collops. 

Fillet  of  Veal,  roasted. 

Rissoles. 

Un  Vol  au  Vent 

Epergne. 

a la  Financier. 

, Boeuf  Bouillie. 

• Vermicelli  Soup. 

Second  Course. 
Roast  Fowl. 

Breast  of  Lamb. 

Prawns. 

Omelet. 

Italian  Cheese. 

Epergne. 

Bechamel  Cream. 

Almond  Tarts. 

Roast  Teal. 

TABLE  ir. 

Lobsters. 

First  Course. 
.Soup  a la  Reine, 

t 

Petit  Pates  of 

removed  with  a 

Two  Sweetbreads, 

Oysters. 

larded,  and  white 

Ham,  braized, 

Collops. 

and  Spinach. 

Turkey  with  Chestnuts 

A matelot  of  Eels. 

Semels 

and  Sausages. 

Fillets  of  Fowl, 

and 

larded,  and 

bailee  Piquant. 

Sirloin  of  Beef. 
2 a 

Asparagus  Peas. 
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French  Beans, 
with  Sauce. 
Gooseberry 
Pie. 

An  Omelet. 


Ox  Palates. 
Mashed  Potatoes. 
Tongue. 
Shrimp  Sauce. 
Jugged  Hare. 


Artichoke  Bottoms. 
Gravy. 
Orange  Jelly. 

Bread  Sauce. 
Brocoli. 


Two  Easterlings. 
Chantilly  Cake. 

Six  Snipes. 

TABLE  HI. 

First  Course. 

Crayfish  Soup, 
removed  with 
Crimped  Cod’s  Head. 

Turnip  Soup, 
removed  with 
Rump  of  Beef. 

Second  Course. 


Macaroni. 
Apple  and 
Barberry  Pie, 
Cardoons  with 
brown  Sauce. 


Veal  Olives. 
Oyster  Sauce. 
Boiled  Sauce. 
Savoys. 
Currie. 


Mushrooms. 
Oyster  Sauce. 
Tartlets. 

Melted  Butter. 
Eggs  and  Spinach. 


Hen  Turkey,  boiled. 
Oyster  Patties. 

Bread  and  Butter  Pudding. 
Partridge,  roasted. 


TABLE  IV. 

First  Course. 


Transparent  Soup, 

Pigeon’s  Compote.  removed  with  Fricasseed  Chicken. 

Cod’s  Head  and  Shoulders. 


Lamb’s  Ears,  forced. 

French  Pie. 

Kidney  Beans. 

Boiled  Turkey. 

Bottled  Peas. 

Sheeps’  rumps  and  Kidneys 
in  Rice. 

Larded  Oysters. 
Florentine  of  Rabbits. 


Harrico. 
Pork  Griskin. 

Mock  Turtle. 


House  Lamb. 

Beef  Olives. 
Hare  Soup, 
removed  with  a 
Sirloin  of  Beef. 


Cod’s  Sounds,  like 
little  Chickens. 
Fricandeau  Veal. 
Brocoli. 

Small  Ham. 
Sallad. 

Sweetbreads  a la  Royal. 
Ox  Palates. 

Ducks  k la  Mode. 
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Second  Course. 

A Pea-fowl,  larded, 
removed  with  a 

Jelly  au  Marbre. 

Cauliflower  a la  Creme. 

Souffle  of  Ginger. 

Fillets  of  Rabbits. 

Ragout  Melee. 

Lobster  au  Gratin. 

Prawns. 

A Fowl  a la  Daube. 

Three  Woodcocks. 

Three  Grouse. 

Chicken  ^ la  Reine. 

Crayfish. 

French  Beans, 

A Turkey, 

Mushrooms. 

with  Sauce. 

removed  with  a 

Preserves. 

Ratifia  Pudding. 

Harrico  of  Mutton. 

MARCH. 

TABLE  I. 

First  Course. 

Soup  Saute, 
removed  with  a 
Turkey. 

Tongue. 
Calf’s  Head. 

Chicken. 

Sweetbreads. 

Rice  Soup, 

Beef  Olives. 

Mushroom  Loaves. 

removed  with 
Oyster  Patties. 

Second  Course. 
Guinea  Fowl. 

Mince  Pies. 

Fricasseed  Rabbits. 

Marrow  Pudding. 

Pigeons  in  Savory  Jellies. 

Almond  Tarts. 

Prawns. 

Escalopped  Oysters. 

- 

Ducklings. 

TABLE  II. 

Sweetbreads,  larded. 

First  Course. 

Italian  Soup, 
removed  with 
Fish, 

Lamb  Cutlets,  glazed, 

and  an  Emince. 

removed  with  a 

and  Sauce  it  la  Reine. 

A Fillet  of  Pork, 

Fillet  of  Veal. 

A Turkey. 

with  Robert  Sauce. 

Chestnuts  and  Sausages, 

Saddle  of  Lamb, 

Neck  of  Mutton, 

and  Chervil  Sauce. 

Plateau. 

with  Harricot  Beans. 

Neck  of  Veal 

A Ham,  braized. 

k la  Bechamel. 

and  brown  Sauce. 

Leg  of  Lamb  and 

Rissoles. 

French  Beans. 

Mock  Turtle, 

Breasts  of  Chicken, 

Tenderones  of  Veal, 

removed  with 

larded,  and 

and  Truffles. 

Fish, 

Asparagus  Peas. 

removed  with  a 
Chine  of  Mutton. 
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Second  Course. 

Pastry.  Three  Woodcocks. 

French  Beans. 

Larks. 

Damson  Tart. 

Artichoke  Bottoms, 
fried  in  Butter. 

Orange  Souffle.  A Capon. 


Jelly  au  Marbre. 

Mushrooms, 
with  white  Sauce. 
Four  Pigeons. 
Jelly. 

Lobster  au  Gratin. 
Prawns. 


APRIL. 


Crockets. 
Tenderons  of 
Veal  and  Truffles. 

Two  Necks  of  Lamb 
k la  ChevauX“de-Frise. 
Matelot  of  Tench. 
Calf’s  Ears,  forced. 
Mock  Turtle, 
removed  with  a 
Raised  French  Pie. 
Westphalia  Ham,  braized, 
and  Sauce. 
Chartreuse  of  Roots 
and  Sausages. 
Fricandeau 
and  Sorrel. 

Four  large  Perch, 
plain  boiled. 

Small  Mutton  Pies. 


TABLE  I. 

First  Course. 

Mock  Turtle, 
removed 
with 
Salmon. 


Mock  Turtle, 
removed  with  a 
Sirloin  of  Beef. 


Petit  Pates. 
Lamb’s  Feet  and 
Asparagus  Peas. 

A Sucking  Pig. 

Pike,  baked  and  forced. 
Lamb  Cutlets,  glazed, 
and  white  Italian  Sauce. 
Mock  Turtle, 
removed  with  a 
Raised  Pigeon  Pie. 
Fillet  of  Veal 
a la  Daube. 
Casserol  of  Rice 
and  Rabbits. 
Fillets  of  Fowl,  larded, 
and  Mushrooms. 
Matelot  of  Carp 
and  Eels. 
Rissoles. 


Second  Course. 


Pastry. 
French  Beans 
h la  Creme. 
Small  Omelets. 
Two  Ducklings. 
Mushroom  Fritters. 
Lobster. 
Cederata  Cream. 

Two  Rabbits. 
Rhenish  Cream. 
Dressed  Lobster. 
Plover’s  Eggs. 
Crayfish, 


A Pea-fowl.  Prawns. 

Asparagus. 

Dressed  Crab. 

Four  Woodcocks. 

; Rice  Fritters, 

glazed. 

Crayfish. 

Jelly  au  Marbre. 

Two  Chickens. 

A Goose.  Apple  and  Barberry  Tart. 
Two  removes  for  top  and  Small  Omelets. 

bottom.  Dutch  Salad. 

T wo  ditto  for  the  fianks.  Pastry, 

Ratifia  Pudding. 

Fondue  in  a Case. 

A Ginger  Souffle. 

A Genoa  Toast, 
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TABLE  II. 

First  Course. 


Mutton  and  Broth,  with  Roots 


Matelot  of  Eel. 
Fricassee  of  Chicken. 


removed  with  a 
Turkey,  roasted. 
A Loin  of  Pork. 

Loin  of  Veal. 


Shoulder  of  Lamb, 
minced  and  broiled. 
Stewed  Tench. 


Spinach  and 
Croutons. 
Anchovy  Toasts. 


Second  Course, 

A Poulard  with  Eggs. 

Gooseberry  Pie. 

Four  Pigeons. 


Artichoke  Bottoms 
fried  in  Butter. 
Damson  Tarts. 


MAY. 

TABLE  I. 

First  Course.  • 

Salmon,  boiled,  with  Smelts  round. 


Chickens,  boiled. 

Veal  Olives. 

Tongue,  braized. 

Pigeon  Pie,  raised. 

Vermicelli  Soup. 

Collared  Mutton. 

Patties. 

Ox  Palates. 
Chine  of  Lamb. 

Second  Course. 

Matelot  of  Duck. 

Fricasseed  Sweetbreads. 

Asparagus. 

Custards. 

Cockscombs. 

Green  Gooseberry  Tarts. 

Epergne. 

Green  Apricot  Tarts 

Lamb  Cutlets. 

Blancmange. 
Green  Goose. 

TABLE  n. 

First  Course. 

Ox  Tail  Soup, 
removed  with 
Fish. 

Stewed  Celery. 

Small  Ham,  braized. 

A Saute  of  Fowl, 

A Breast  of  Lamb,  glazed, 

Fillet  of  Veal; 

with  Truffles. 

and  Spinach. 

Sirloin  of  Beef. 

Second  Course. 
A Capon. 

A raised  Pie  of  Mutton. 

Mushrooms. 

Brocoli  and  white  Sauce. 

Gooseberry  Pie. 

Plover’s  Eggs. 

Rhubarb  Pie. 

French  Beans. 

Two  Ducklings. 

Prawns. 
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JUNE. 


TABLE  I. 


Smgle  Course. 

Two  Turkey  Poults, 

Fruit  Tart. 

removed  with 
Venison. 

Mock  Turtle  Soup. 

Blancmange. 

Harrico. 

Sweetbreads  larded 

Mashed  Turnips, 
and  Carrots. 

Savoy  Cake. 

Stewed  Spinach 

Jerusalem  Artichokes,  Fricasseed. 

Crayfish. 

Macaroni  Pudding. 

Trifle. 
French  Pie. 

Dried  Salmon, 
in  papers. 

Chickens. 

Ham  braized  large. 

Casserol  of  Rice, 

Picked  Crab. 

with  Giblets. 

Stewed  Celery. 

Sea  Kale. 

Young  Sprouts, 

Apple  Pie,  and  Custard. 

Fricandeau. 

Ox  Rumps,  and 

Rich  White  Soup. 

Spanish  Onions. 

Fish, 

Jelly  Form. 

removed  with  a 

Cheesecakes. 

Loin  of  Veal. 

Stewed  Giblets. 
Raised  Pigeon  Pie. 

Chump  of  Veal, 
and  Stewed  Peas, 


TABLE  II. 

I'irst  Course. 

Green-pea  Soup, 
removed  with  a 
Chine  of  Lamb, 
and  Cucumber  Sauce. 
Sturgeon, 
k la  Broche. 


A Loin  of  Veal. 


Chicken,  a la  Reine. 
Raised  Mutton  Pie. 

Compote  of  Pigeons, 
with  Truffles, 
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JULY. 


Calf’s  Feet, 
a 1’  Espagnole. 

Three  Chickens. 
Breast  of  Veal, 
and  Peas. 

Haunch  of  Lamb, 
larded,  and  Cucumber. 
Beef  Olives,  and  Scooped 
Potatoes. 


TABLE  I. 

First  Course. 
Soup  k la  Flamand, 


removed  with 
Fish. 


Small  Mutton  Pies. 


^3 
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Compote  of  Pigeons. 
Raised  Beef-steak  Pie. 


Soup 

removed  with  a 
Quarter  of  Lamb 


Two  Ducks,  k 1’  Italienne. 
Neck  of  Mutton, 
a la  Jardinier. 

Fillet  of  Veal, 
a la  Daube. 
Mutton  Cutlets, 
a la  Maintenon. 
Neats’  Tongue  in  Cutlets, 
and  Stewed  Greens. 
Casserole  of  Rice,  and 
Rabbit. 


Second  Cmrse. 


Two  Ducklings. 


Spinach,  and  Croutons. 

Stewed  Peas. 

Preserves. 

Pastry. 

Mushrooms. 

Cauliflower. 

Ragout  Melee. 

A Frlcandeau. 

Sweetbreads. 

Shoulder  of  Lamb. 

An  Omelet  of  Asparagus. 

Peths  au  Gratin. 

Small  Puddings. 

Beef  Collops. 

Pastry. 

Preserves. 

Peas,  plain. 

French  Beans. 

Two  Fowls. 

TABLE  II. 

First  Course. 

French  Patties. 

Fish. 

Small  Ham. 

Chicken. 

Soup. 

Florentine  Rabbit. 

Tongue. 

Fish. 

Beef  Olives. 

Second  Course. 

Roast  Fowls. 

Asparagus. 

Raspberry  Cream. 

Gooseberry  Tart. 

French  Beans. 

Trifle. 

Artichoke  Bottoms. 

Marrow  Pudding, 

Custards. 

Eggs,  and  Spinach, 

Haunch  of  Venison. 
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Breast  of  Lamb, 
with  Celery. 
Potatoes. 
Fillet  of  Beef, 
larded  and  glazed. 


TABLE  I. 

First  Course. 
Cod’s  Head. 

Ducks. 

Salmon. 


Orange  Puffs. 
Stewed  Peas. 
Almond  Custard. 


Second  Course, 

Larded  Fowl. 
Ducks. 

Ribs  of  Lamb. 


TABLE  II. 

First  Course. 


Roast  Pullet. 
Cauliflower. 
Pigeon  Pie. 


Jelly,  with  Peaches. 
Mushrooms,  stewed  white. 
Apple  Puffs. 


Vermicelli  Soup, 
removed  with  a 


Haunch 

White  Collops,  and 
Mushrooms. 

A Fricandeau. 

Two  Ducks. 

Patties  of  Veal  and  Ham. 
Loin  of  Veal. 

A Fricassee  of  Rabbits, 
and  Mushrooms. 

A Neats’  Tongue,  in  Cutlets. 
Neck  of  Venison,  stewed. 
Shoulder  of  Lamb,  forced  andlarded 
and  French  Beans. 


of  Venison. 

Lamb’s  Feet,  and  Peas,  in 
White  Sauce. 

Three  Sweetbreads  larded,  and 
Sorrel  Sauce. 

. Breast  of  Veal,  and  Stewed  Peas. 
^ Beef  Collops. 

^ Chine  of  Mutton. 

^ Blanquet  of  Fowl,  and 

Truffles. 

Ox  Rumps,  and  Cabbage. 
Three  Chickens,  a la  Reine. 

Small  Mutton  Pies. 


Turtle, 

removed  with  a 
Loin  of  Veal. 


Jelly. 

Ragout  Melee. 
Anchovy  Toast# 
Apricot  Tart. 
Six  Pigeons. 
An  Omelet. 
Macaroni. 
Orange  Tart. 
Pastry. 


Second  Course, 

Three  Grouse. 

A Trifle. 

Fondues  in  Cases. 
Eggs,  k la  Poulet. 
5 Cheesecakes, 

g Four  Ruffs. 

^ Ham  and  Toast. 

Stewed  Peas. 
Apple  Tart. 
Cravfish. 
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TABLE  I. 


First  Course. 

Vermicelli  Soup, 
removed  with 
Fish, 

removed  with  a 
Haunch  of  Venison. 
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Pork  Cutlets,  with  fine  Herbs. 

A Grenade. 

Two  Rabbits,  larded. 

A raised  Pigeon  Pie. 

A Neck  of  Mutton. 

Ham  and  Veal  Patties. 

Cutlets  of  Salmon,  and  Capers. 

Mock  Turtle, 
removed  with 
Fish, 

removed  with  a 
Sirloin  of  Beef. 


Pigeons  k la  Crapaudine. 
Rissoles. 

Leg  of  Lamb,  and  French  Beans. 

A raised  Venison  Pie, 

A Leg  of  Pork,  a la  Boisseau. 
Three  Partridges. 

Lamb  Cutlets,  and  Piquant  Sauce. 


Second  Course. 


Two  Wild  Ducks. 


Prawns. 

Ragout  Melee. 

French  Beans,  a la  Creme. 

Creme  du  Caffe,  in  cups. 

Two  Widgeons. 

Raspberry  Puffs.  • 

Mushrooms. 

Beet  Root,  with  Spanish  Onions. 

A Savoy  Cake. 

A Leveret. 


A Savoy  Cake. 
Artichoke  Bottoms. 
Mushrooms  broiled. 
Apricot  Tartlets. 
Two  Rabbits. 
Apple  and  Barberry  Pie. 
Truffles. 

Ragout  of  Palates. 
Crayfish. 


TABLE  II. 

First  Course. 


Salmon. 

Neat’s  Tongue. 

Chicken.  Soup. 

Pork  Griskin. 

Crimped  Cod,  and  fried 


Harncoi  of  Mution. 
Veal  Collops. 

Ox  Palates. 

Smelts. 


^Jelly. 

Small  Bread  Pudding, 
Mushroom.s. 


Second  Course. 

Roast  Hare. 
Potted  Beef. 

Crayfish. 

Roast  Larks. 
2 a 


Macaroni. 
Damson  Tart. 
Boiled  Custnid.s. 
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OCTOBER. 


TABLE  I. 

Firsi  Course. 

Giblet  Soup, 
removed  with 
A Loin  of  Veal. 


Beef  Steaks,  and 
Shalot  Sauce. 

A Matelot  of  Tench 
and  Eels. 
Rump  of  Veal, 
and  Sorrel  Sauce. 


Escalopped  Oysters. 
Damson  Tarts. 
Macaroni. 


Jugged  Hare. 
French  Pate. 
Chicken. 


Stewed  Peas. 
Roast  Lobsters. 
White  Fricassee. 


Neck  of  Pork,  roasted. 
Chump  of  Beef. 

Second  Course. 

A Pheasant. 

Gateau. 

Mille-feuille. 
Two  Wild  Ducks. 

TABLE  II. 

First  Course, 

Cod,  and  Oyster  Sauce. 
Neck  of  Veal  h la  Braise. 
Almond  Soup. 

Tongue. 

Fillet  of  Beef.  • 

Second  Course. 

Pheasant. 

Apple  Tarts. 
Jellies. 
Custards. 

A Turkey. 


NOVEMBER. 

TABLE  I. 

First  Course. 

Tureen  of  Hotch  Potch, 
Lamb  Cutlets  removed  with  a 

a ritalienue.  Haunch  of  Venison 
A Spare  Rib  of  Pork.  Turkey,  roasted. 
Roulard  of  Mutton 

and  Roots.  Chump  of  Beef. 


V. 


BOOK, 


Three  Partridges, 
a la  Perigaud. 

A Turkey, 
and  Celery  Sauce. 
Lamb  Cutlets,  with 
fine  Herbs. 


Artichoke  Bottoms, 
and  Italian  Sauce. 
Rhenish  Cream. 
Fat  Liver. 


Small  Puddings. 
Stewed  Pigeons. 
Torrent  de  Veau. 


Mushrooms. 
Oyster  Loaves. 
Pippins. 


A Salm’e  of 
Wild  Duck. 

A Fillet  of  Veal. 
Vol  au  Vent,  with 
a Ragout  Melee. 
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Ham  and  Eggs. 

Second  Course. 
Four  Partridges. 

Brocoli, 

Apple  Pie. 

Jelly. 

and  Italian  Sauce. 

Salsafie, 

Damson  1 art. 

fried  in  Butter. 

Aslets  of  Palates. 

Snipes. 

TABLE  II. 

First  Course. 

A Tureen  of  Mutton  Broth, 
removed  with  a 
Loin  of  Veal,  a la  Bechamel. 
Fillets  of  Hare,  larded, 

and  small  Onions.  A Ham,  braised, 

A Fricassee  of  Chickens,  with  Greens.  ^ 

and  Mushrooms. 


Beef  Collops, 
a I’Espagnole. 

Sileme  of  Plover. 


Chine  of  Mutton. 


Second  Course. 


Brocoli  and  Italian  Sauce. 
Peths. 


Two  Chickens. 
Apple  Pie. 
Six  Pigeons. 


Ham  and  Eggs. 
Crayfish  au  Gratin, 


DECEMBER. 

TABLE  I. 

First  Course. 

Pigeons,  stewed. 
Tongue. 
Boiled  Mutton. 

Fish, 

removed  with 
Ham,  glazed. 

Sauce. 
Gravy  Soup. 
Butter. 

Fillet  of  Veal. 

Sweetbreads,  grilled. 
Beefsteak  Pie. 
Boiled  Chickens. 

Raspberry  Tartlets. 
Collared  Eels. 

Second  Course* 

Pheasant. 
Bread  Sauce. 
Plateau. 

Artichokes. 
Collared  Beef. 

Stewed  Celery.  Gravy  and  Jelly  for  Hare.  Stewed  Peas. 

Hare. 
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TAP-LE  II. 

First  Course. 

Rabbits  and  Brains. 
Macaroni. 
Pudding. 

Veal  Cutlets. 

Fish, 

removed  with 
Hashed  Calf’s  head. 

Sauce. 

Transparent  Soup. 
Butter. 

Fish. 

Lamb’s  Fry. 
Beef-steak  Pie. 
Stewed  Pigeons, 
with  Cabbage. 

Second  Course. 

Mushrooms,  stewed. 
Currant  Tart, 
with  Custard. 

Sweetbreads. 
Sauce  Robert. 
Trifle. 

Bread  Sauce. 
Partridges. 

Blancmange, 
in  small  forms. 
Stewed  Cucumbers. 

COURT  PLAISTER  (to  make). 
Take  of  isinglass,  half  an  ounce ; 
Turlington’s  or  Friar’s  balsam,  a 
drachm  ; melt  the  isinglass  in  an 
ounce  of  water,  and  boil  the  solu- 
tion till  a great  part  of  the  water  is 
consumed  ; then  add  gradually  to 
it  the  balsam,  stirring  them  well 
together.  After  the  mixture  has 
continued  a short  time  on  the  fire, 
take  the  vessel  off’,  and  spread  the 
extended  silk  with  it,  whilst  it  is  yet 
fluid  with  heat,  using  a brush  for 
spreading  it. 

COWS  {see  Dairy). 

C O W H A G E.  {Dolkhos  Pru- 
riens).  (See  Plate  6.)  The  stem  is 
climbing,  and  twists  round  neigh- 
bouring trees,  and  so  rises  to  a great 
height.  The  leaves  are  in  threes, 
and  stand  upon  long  footstalks.  The 
flowers  are  very  large,  of  a deep 
purple,  placed  also  in  threes,  upon 
short  peduncles.  The  fruit  is  an 
oblong  pod,  in  form  of  the  letter  J~. 
It  is  a native  of  the  West  Indies, 
and  flowers  in  September  and  Oc- 
tober. 

Medicinal  Propertied.  The  fol- 
lowing is  an  extract  from  Chamber - 
laine’s  “ Practical  Treatise  on  Coir- 
hage.” 


“ The  indications  for  destroying 
worms  in  the  human  body,  are,  first, 
to  administer  such  medicines  as  will 
oblige  them  to  let  go  their  hold,  and 
dislodge  them  from  their  situation  ; 
secondly,  to  expel  them  from  the 
body  ; and,  thirdly,  to  prevent  c. 
return  of  the  complaint,  by  such 
medicines  and  regimen  as  will  invi- 
gorate the  system,  and  prevent  the 
accumulation  of  viscid  mucus  in 
the  intestines. 

“ Many  and  various  have  been  the 
medicines  exhibited,  and  even  cele- 
brated, for  the  expulsion  of  these 
intestine  enemies.  Bitter  purgatives, 
oily  medicines,  chalybeates,  prepa- 
rations of  tin,  iron,  and  zinc  ; gar- 
lic, hellebore,  the  root  of  the  male 
fern,  which  is  the  basis  of  Madame 
Noulfer’s  celebrated  Swiss  remedy; 
drastic  and  resinous  cathartics  : the 
juices  of  plants  celebrated  for  their 
anthelmintic  qualities,  have  all  had 
their  turn.” 

Among  other  celebrated  reme- 
dies, Mr.  Chamberlaiue  gave  a fair 
and  patient  trial  to  the  bark  of  the 
bastard  cabbage  tree.  He  says, — 
“ I'he  ill  success  of  tiiis  bark  in  some 
cases,  induced  me  to  make  some 
inquiry  concerning  a medicine  which 
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I had  heard  of,  as  being  success- 
fully given,  in  many  parts  of  the 
West  Indies,  to  all  patients  afflicted 
with  complaintsarising,  or  supposed 
to  arise,  from  worms  ; and  that,  not 
only  by  regular  practitioners,  but 
even  by  ignorant  negroes,  at  ran- 
dom, and  without  any  just  propor- 
tion in  the  dose.  This  was  the  Sti- 
zolobium,  or  cowhage. 

“ The  substance  which  is  known 
by  this  name  is  the  rigid,  hairy  coat, 
somewhat  in  appearance  similar  to 
the  pile  of  velvet,  or  rather  plush, 
of  a reddish  brown  colour,  which 
grows  on,  or  clothes  the  surface  of 
a pod,  in  appearance  like  the  pod  of 
our  English  scarlet  bean,  to  which 
plant,  indeed,  the  whole  of  the  cow- 
hage vine,  both  in  its  foliage  and 
manner  of  growth,  bears  a very  near 
resemblance.  This  hair,  or  pile, 
scraped  off,  and  mixed  in  some  vis- 
cid vehicle,  is  the  part  to  be  em- 
ployed. The  rest  of  the  plant  is 
useless. 

“ But  the  different  modes  of  ex- 
hibiting the  cowhage  were  as  various 
as  the  persons  who  took  upon  them 
that  office.  One  administered  it  in 
molasses.  Castor  oil  was  the  fa- 
vourite vehicle  of  a second  ; and  a 
third  insisted  that  it  w'as  of  no  ser- 
vice, unless  mixed  with  honey. 

“ The  greater  number  agreed  in 
giving  molasses  the  preference;  but 
there  was  even  among  these  a consi- 
derable disagreement  with  regard  to 
the  proportions  to  be  observed  in 
’ the  mixture.  While  some  cautiously 
put  but  two  pods  of  the  cowhage 
into  a quart  of  molasses,  others 
boldly  stirred  up  two  dozen  in  a 
like  quantity.  Some  again  would 
have  six  pods  to  be  sufficient ; and 
others  imagined  that  some  secret 
virtue,  or  charm,  was  to  be  expected 
.Voin  having  the  number  neither 
greater  nor  less,  than  exactly  r.ine. 

“ 1 considered  that  the  wonderful 
efficacy  so  generally  attributed  to 


cowhage,  could  not  be  supposed  to 
arise  from  any  specific  medicinal 
quality  residing  in  it,  so  much  as 
from  the  sharpness  and  elasticity  of 
the  settE,  with  which  the  pods  are 
covered,  which  take  the  same  effect 
on  w'orms  as  they  do  when  applied 
to  our  skin  ; the  setse  piercing,  vel- 
licating,  and  tormenting  them  in  such 
a manner  as  obliges  them  to  let 
go  their  hold  ; acting  like  so  many 
needles,  as  may  be  plainly  demon- 
strated by  viewing  the  setae  through 
a microscope;  which  shows  them 
to  be  a number  of  long  spiculae, 
needle-shaped,  hollow,  transparent, 
and  armed  with  points  exquisitely 
sharp  and  fine. 

“ Convinced  in  a short  time,  both 
from  w’hat  1 had  heard,  and  from  my 
own  experiments  on  the  internal  ex- 
hibition of  cowhage,  of  the  safety 
and  efficacy  of  this  incomparable 
medicine,  1 laid  aside  the  cabbage 
tree  bark,  and  for  several  years  have 
used  no  other  vermifuge  than  this. 

“ My  usual  way  of  preparing  and 
administering  the  cowhage  is  in  the 
form  of  an  electuary,  with  honey, 
molasses,  or  syrup  of  a thick  con- 
sistence. Formerly  I was  not  in  the 
habit  of  observing  any  exact  pro- 
portion of  the  quantity  of  the  setae  ; 
but  as,  since,  the  publication  of  the 
former  editions  of  this  Treatise,  the 
demand  for  it  has  increased  beyond 
my  expectations,  I have  found  it 
necessary  to  adopt  certain  formulae 
for  ascertaining  the  proportions; 
which  proportions,  although  I find 
them  in  general  to  answer  very  well, 
I nevertheless,  in  some  particular 
cases,  find  it  netessary  to  vary,  for 
there  never  yet  existed  any  general 
rule  to  which  some  exception  or  ex- 
ceptions could  not  be  found.  After 
repeated  trials  and  experiments,  in 
the  course  of  fivc-and-twenty  years, 
(during  which  period  I have  been  in 
the  constant  habit  of  exhibiting  the 
cowtiagc  as  an  anthelmintic),  made 
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with  a view  of  finding  out  the  best 
vehicle  for  this  substance,  I cannot 
say  that  I have  found  any  less  ex- 
ceptionable than  the  good  old  vehi- 
cle, common  treacle,  such  as  is  to  be 
had  at  every  grocer’s.  I have  tried 
conserves,  but  children  cannot  be 
prevailed  on  so  readily  to  take  them. 
Honey  would  not  be  an  incommo- 
dious vehicle,  but  it  is  not  with 
every  stomach  honey  will  agree ; for 
it  is  well  know'n  that  in  some  con- 
stitutions violent  colicky  complaints 
are  brought  on  by  the  smallest  quan- 
tity of  honey,  or  even  by  drinking 
any  kind  of  vinous  liquor  into  which 
honey  enters  as  an  ingredient : and 
there  are  these  advantages  in  trea- 
cle: first,  that  every  body  knows 
what  it  is : secondly,  there  are  few 
children  who  do  not  like  it:  thirdly, 
it  is  not  apt  to  be  spoiled,  or  to  fer- 
ment, unless  kept  in  too  warm  a 
place : and  lastly,  it  is  gently  ape- 
rient, and,  in  that  view,  an  auxiliary 
to  the  principal  ingredient.  But  if, 
from  a dislike  of  treacle,  some  other 
vehicle  would  be  preferred,  rasp- 
berry jam  or  currant  jelly  will  prove 
very  good  substitutes. 

“ At  the  request  of  some  indul- 
gent parents,  in  order  to  cheat  into 
compliance  such  of  their  children 
as  could  not  be  prevailed  on  to  take 
any  thing  that  has  the  appearance 
of  a medicine,  I was  induced  to  turn 
in  mv  mind  how  to  exhibit  the  cow- 
hage  in  the  form  of  a lozenge;  and 
after  some  trials  succeeded  in  fixing- 
on  a formula  that  answers  pretty 
well.  It  consists  of  a due  propor- 
tion of  things  extremely  simple, — 
sugar,  Indian  arrow-root,  and  gum 
tragacanth  ; but  no  efficient  article, 
except  the  cowhage. 

“ But  though  I have  had  many 
communications  of  the  good  effects 
of  the  lozenges,  1 cannot  say  I 
place  so  much  dependance  on  them, 
or  recommend  them  in  my  own 
practice  (unless  where  I meet  with 


refractory  and  spoiled  children,  that 
are  masters  and  mistresses  over 
their  mammas),  as  I find  the  simple 
electuary,  made  with  nothing  but 
cowhage  and  treacle,  answer  every 
purpose, 

“ Of  this  electuary,  a tea-spoon- 
ful is  in  general  found  to  be  a suffi- 
cient dose  for  children  from  infancy 
to  the  age  of  six  or  eight;  from 
thence  to  fourteen,  a dessert-spoon- 
ful is  found  to  answer  well,  and  for 
all  above  that  age,  a table-spoonful. 
Formerly  I thought  it  might  be  suf- 
ficient if  taken  once  a day,  but  ex- 
perience has  shown  me  that  it  an- 
swers better  when  taken  twice ; 
viz.  at  night,  going  to  bed,  and  in 
the  morning,  an  hour  before  break- 
fast ; and  though  little  or  no  pre- 
vious medicine  is  necessary,  yet  it  is 
generally  found  to  operate  more  ef- 
fectually where  a gentle  emetic  (pro- 
vided nothing  forbids  it)  has  been 
premised. 

“ The  cowhage,  after  being  begun 
upon,  is  to  be  continued  for  three  or 
four  days  ; after  which,  some  brisk 
purgative,  such  as  jalap,  or  infusion 
of  senna,  or  in  short  whatever 
purging  medicine  is  known  to  agree 
best  with  the  patient,  is  to  be  taken  ; 
which  will  in  general  bring  away  the 
worms,  if  there  be  any.  After- 
w'ards  the  cowhage  is  to  be  conti- 
nued as  long  as  there  may  seem  oc- 
casion, repeating  the  purgative  at 
intervals  of  three  or  four  days. 

“ For  the  tape  worm,  long  expe- 
rience has  taught  me,  that  the  cow- 
hage does  not  prove  so  effectual  as 
against  the  other  worms,  unless  the 
quantity  of  setae  be  doubled.  In 
very  obstinate  cases  I sometimes 
find  it  necessary  to  increase  the 
quantity  of  setae  even  to  a threefold 
proportion ; for  they  will  not  easily 
be  made  to  let  go  their  hold,  which 
they  are  as  tenacious  of  as  they  are 
of  life. 

“ Every  one  that  knows  what  cow- 
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hage  or  cowitch  is,  must  be  sensible, 
that  if  the  least  particle  of  it  comes 
in  contact  with  the  skin,  it  causes  a 
most  intolerant  itching,  and  some- 
times, in  very  delicate  skins,  no 
small  degree  of  inflammation  where 
it  fixes.  A single  bristle  of  it,  so 
small  as  to  be  invisible  to  the  naked 
eye,  is  sufficient  to  cause  this  incon- 
venience for  a time,  but  it  soon  goes 
off.  Microscopic  observations  show 
us  that  the  setae  are  hollow  and 
conical,  gradually  lessening  from  the 
base,  until  they  terminate  in  the 
finest  point  that  can  possibly  be 
imagined. 

• “ Here,  then,  the  question  may 
very  naturally  be  ask^,  ‘ If  these 
finely-pointed  spiculae,  when  applied 
externally  to  any  part  of  the  sur- 
face of  the  skin,  occasion  such  tor- 
menting and  intolerable  itching, 
sometimes  almost  even  to  madness, 
may  there  not  be  danger  of  injury 
to  the  coats  of  the  stomach  and  in- 
testines from  so  many  sharp  swords, 
as  it  were,  received  into  the  alimen- 
tary canal?’  To  this  I answer,  not 
the  smallest  degree  of  danger  is  to 
be  apprehended.  The  many  thou- 
sands who  have  taken  it  without  any 
iU  effect,  show  its  perfect  safety. 
If  a little  honey,  or  treacle,  be  found 
sufficient  to  defend  the  tender  ner- 
vous papillae  of  the  lips,  fauces,  and 
oesophagus,  from  the  troublesome 
effects  of  the  setae,  certainly  the 
mucns  of  the  stomach  and  intes- 
tines, which  is  the  guard  provided  by 
nature  to  protect  the  villous  coat  of 
these  viscera  from  injury,  will  be 
very  sufficient  to  defend  those  parts 
from  the  irritation  of  the  setae. — 
A daughter  of  my  own,  when  about 
five  years  old,  contrived  to  lay  hold 
of  a gallipot  that  contained  between 
three  and  four  ounces  of  the  com- 
mon preparation  of  it;  and,  secret- 
ing herself  in  a corner,  made  one 
meal  of  it — but  without  any  other 


inconvenience  than  a smart  diar- 
rhoea, which  did  her  more  good  than 
harm.  1 can  with  truth  aver,  that 
I have  never  met  with,  in  my  own 
practice,  any  ill  effects  resulting 
even  from  the  most  liberal  use  ol 
the  cowhage  in  any  form.” 

“ We  are  not  to  suppose,  that  after 
w'orms  have  been  expelled  from  the 
system,  the  patient  is  never  again  to 
be  troubled  with  them.  The  same 
causes  existing,  which  proved  fa- 
vourable to  their  multiplication  in 
the  first  instance,  will  favour  their 
regeneration.  We  are  not  therefore 
to  sit  down,  content  with  having  got 
rid  of  our  enemies  for  the  present, 
and  with  them  a great  number  of 
bad  sym^rtoms  which  they  occasion- 
ed, but  so  to  invigorate  the  constitu- 
tion as  to  prevent,  if  possible,  their 
future  attacks.  In  cases  where  they 
have  greatly  debilitated  the  system, 
much  attention  is  required,  to  enable 
the  patient  to  recover  strength.  As 
far  as  medicine  is  concerned,  the 
tonic  plan  ought  to  be  proceeded 
on  ; viz.  the  Peruvian  bark,  quassia, 
and  preparations  of  steel.” 

From  among  many  other  testi- 
monies of  the  efficacy  of  cowhage 
in  destroying  worms,  we  present  the 
reader  with  the  following  Copy  of  a 
Letter  from  the  Rev.  P.  B.  Brodie, 
Rector  of  Winterslow,  near  Salisbury. 
“ To  Mr.  Chamberlaine. 

“ Sir, — A young  gentleman 
in  the  county  of  Wilts,  at  the  age 
of  ten  years,  had  manifest  and  vio- 
lent symptoms  of  worms.  We  tried 
several  remedies,  but  had  the  misfor- 
tune to  see  his  body  debilitated,  his 
sight  very  much  injured,  and  the  vi- 
tal functions  in  general  much  im- 
paired. His  case  was  communicated 
to  Dr.  Squire,  who  prescribed,  and 
was  kind  enough  to  take  the  trouble 
of  sending  to  us  your  medicine ; we 
administered  it  according  to  your 
directions,  with  a previous  emetic. 
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After  some  days,  he  evacuated 
one  worm  about  three  inches  long  ; 
and  after  repeated  doses,  five  more  ; 
but  besides  the  emetic,  we  had 
given  him  some  physic.  After  this, 
we  paused  awhile,  and  soon  after 
the  recommencement  of  our  opera- 
tions he  produced  in  one  day  no  less 
than  sixty  worms  (teretes)  of  differ- 
ent lengths,  from  three  to  sixteen  or 
eighteen  inches,  all  alive,  and  with- 
out any  slime.  We  continued  our 
mode  of  proceeding,  but  by  some 
circumstances  we  were  led  to  ima- 
gine that  the  action  of  digging  as- 
sisted our  endeavours ; we  gave  the 
experiment  a fair  trial,  and  found 
that  we  were  more  successful  when 
he  used  that  exercise  than  when  he 
omitted  it.  Upon  the  whole,  in  the 
course  of  taking  three  or  four  pots* 
of  your  medicine  he  evacuated  one 
hundred  and  sixty-five  worms  be- 
tween the  sizes  above-mentioned, 
but  most  of  them  above  the  average 
size,  and  those  all  alive,  and  the 
greater  part  of  them  with  the  spicu- 
lae  of  the  cowhage  sticking  in  them ; 
besides  a great  many  dead  ones. 

“ We  flattered  ourselves  he  was 
quite  relieved : but  found  it  requi- 
site within  the  year  to  have  recourse 
to  you  again  ; he  evacuated  twenty 
worms,  and  has  been  perfectly  well 

p vpi*"  sinrp/* 

COW-HEELS  {to  dress).  There 
are  various  methods  of  dressing 
cow-heels,  either  separately,  or  in 
conjunction  with  other  meats.  They 
may  be  simply  boiled,  and  served 
up  with  melted  butter,  and  in  some 
cases  w'ith  currants.  Or  they  may 
be  cut  into  parts,  and  dipped  into 
an  egg,  and  fried  with  onions  fried 
around  them.  In  this  manner  they 
make  an  excellent  fricassee,  at  the 
same  time  that  the  liquor  makes  ex- 
cellent jelly,  and  irn])arts  a particu- 
lar richness  to  soup  and  gravies. 

COW-HEEL  (iff; Split  the 
feet  asunder  ; then  take  out  all  the 


bones,  and  put  the  meat  into  the 
frying-pan  with  some  butter.  When 
it  has  fried  a few  minutes,  put  in 
some  mint  and  parsley,  shred  small ; 
a little  salt,  and  some  beaten  butter. 
Add  likewise  the  yolks  of  tw'o  eggs 
beaten  fine,  half  a pint  of  gravy, 
the  juice  of  a lemon  or  orange,  and 
a little  nutmeg.  When  the  foot  is 
done,  take  it  out,  put  it  into  your 
dish,  and  pour  the  sauce  over  it. 

COW-HEEL  SOUP  {to  make). 
Take  four  pounds  of  lean  mutton, 
three  of  beef,  and  two  of  veal ; cut 
them  across,  and  put  them  into  a 
pot  with  an  old  fowl,  and  four  or 
five  slices  of  lean  bacon.  Let  these 
stew'  without  any  liquor,  over  a very 
slow  fire,  but  be  careful  they  do  not 
burn  to  the  pot.  As  soon  as  you 
find  the  meat  begin  to  stick  to  the 
bottom,  stir  it  about,  and  put  in 
some  good  beef  broth,  clear  of  all 
fat;  then  put  in  some  turnips,  car- 
rots, and  celery  cut  small,  a bunch 
of  sweet  herbs,  and  a bay  leaf ; then 
add  some  more  clear  broth,  and  let 
it  stew  about  an  hour.  While  this 
is  doing,  take  a cow-heel,  .split  it, 
and  set  it  on  to  boil  in  some  of  the 
same  broth.  When  it  is  very  ten- 
der, take  it  off,  and  set  it  in  a stew- 
pan  with  some  crusts  of  bread,  anrl 
some  more  broth;  and  let  it  soak 
eight  or  ten  minutes.  When  the 
soup  is  stewed  till  it  tastes  rich,  lay 
the  crusts  in  a tureen,  and  the  two 
halves  of  the  cow-heel  upon  them  ; 
then  pour  in  the  soup;  season  it  to 
your  palate,  and  serve  it  to  table. 

COWSLIP  MEAD.  To  fifteen 
gallons  of  water,  put  thirty  pounds 
of  honey  ; boil  it  till  one  gallon  is 
wasted ; skim  it ; then  take  it  off 
the  fire  ; have  ready  sixteen  lemons, 
cut  in  halves;  take  a gallon  of  the 
liquor,  and  put  it  to  the  lemons;  put 
the  rest  of  the  liquor  into  a tub. 
with  seven  pecks  of  cowslips,  and 
let  them  stand  all  night;  then  put 
it  in  the  liquor  with  the  lemons, 
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eight  spoonfuls  of  new  yeast,  and  a 
Iiandf  il  of  sweet-brier ; stir  them 
all  well  together,  and  let  it  work 
three  or  four  days ; then  strain,  and 
put  it  in  your  cask,  and  in  six 
months  you  may  bottle  it. 

COWSLIP  PUDDING 
Cut  and  pound  small  the  flowers  of 
a peck  of  cowslips,  with  half  a 
pound  of  Naples  biscuits  grated,  and 
three  pints  of  cream.  Boil  them  a 
little  ; then  take  them  off  the  fire, 
and  beat  up  sixteen  eggs,  with  a little 
cream  and  rose-water.  Sweeten  to 
your  palate.  Mix  all  well  together  ; 
butter  a dish,  and  pour  it  in.  Bake 
it,  and  when  it  is  enough,  throw  fine 
sugar  over  it,  and  serve  it  up. 

COWSLIP  WINE  {to  make), 
i\lIow  four  pounds  of  sugar  to  a 
gallon  of  water,  and  boil  and  skim 
it  till  it  be  quite  clear.  Add  a gal- 
lon of  the  flowers,  picked  from  the 
stalks,  and  the  rind  of  a lemon,  and 
let  them  boil  three  minutes.  Put  it 
into  a tub  to  cool,  and  then  into  the 
cask  • add  the  juice  of  the  lemon, 
and  a little  brandy. 

CRABS  {to  choose).  The  best 
criterion  of  a crab  is  its  weight,  of 
whatever  size  it  may  be  ; the  very 
large  ones  are  seldom  good,  but 
those  of  the  middling  size  are  the 
sweetest.  If  light,  they  are  watery, 
and  when  the  crab  is  in  perfection, 
the  joints  of  the  legs  are  stiff,  and 
tlie  body  has  a very  agreeable  smell. 
When  stale,  the  eyes  look  dead  and 
pale. 

CRABS  {to  butterX  Take  two 
crabs,  being  boiled  and  cold ; take 
all  the  meat  out  of  the  shells  and 
bodies ; mince  it  small,  and  put  it 
altogether  into  a saucepan ; add  to 
it  a glass  of  white  wine,  two  spoon- 
fuls of  vinegar,  and  a nutmeg 
grated ; then  let  it  boil  up  till  it  be 
thoroughly  hot ; then  have  ready 
half  a pound  of  fresh  butter,  melted 
with  an  anchovy,  and  the  yolks  of 
two  eggs  beaten  up  and  mixed  with 
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the  butler ; then  mix  crab  and  but- 
ter altogether;  shaking  the  sauce- 
pan constantly  round  till  it  be  quite 
hot ; then  have  ready  the  great 
shell;  lay  it  in  the  middle  of  the 
dish ; pour  some  into  the  shell,  and 
the  rest  in  little  saucers  round  the 
shell,  sticking  three  corner  toasts 
between  the  saucers  and  round  the 
shell. 

CRAB  {dressed  cold).  Empty 
the  shells,  and  mix  the  flesh  with 
oil,  vinegar,  salt,  and  a little  white 
pepper  and  cayenne ; then  put  the 
mixture  into  the  large  shell,  and 
serve.  Very  little  oil  is  neces- 
sary. 

CRAB  {dressed  hot).  Pick  the 
meat  out  of  a crab,  clear  the  shell 
from  the  head  ; then  put  the  meat 
w'ith  a little  nutmeg,  salt,  pepper,  a 
bit  of  butter,  crumbs  of  bread,  and 
three  spoonfuls  of  vinegar,  into  the 
shell  again,  and  set  it  before  the  fire. 
You  may  brown  it  with  a salaman- 
der : dry  toast  should  be  served  to 
eat  it  upon. 

CRAB  {to  stew).  Pick  the  meat 
of  a fine  large  crab,  and  clean  it 
from  the  skin; put  it  into  a stewpan, 
with  half  a pint  of  white  wine,  a 
little  pepper,  nutmeg,  and  salt,  over 
a slow  fire  ; throw  in  a few  crumbs 
of  bread ; beat  up  the  yolk  of  an 
egg,  with  a spoonful  of  vinegar ; 
put  it  all  in,  shake  the  saucepan  a 
minute,  and  serve  it  up  on  a plate. 

CRACKS  {to  stop  in  glass  vessels). 
The  cracks  of  glass  vessels  may 
be  mended  by  daubing  them  with  a 
suitable  piece  of  linen,  with  white 
of  egg,  strewing  over  both  finely 
powdered  quick  lime,  and  instant- 
ly applying  the  linen  closely  and 
evenly. 

CRACKS  in  the  heels  of  horses 
{to  cure).  These  are  frequently  oc- 
curring, especially  in  saddle  horses, 
even  when  properly  treated,  except 
in  one  particular,  and  that  an  import- 
ant one,  for  it  is  occasioned  emire- 
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by  the  foolish  practice  of  trim- 
ming out  the  heels.  This  renders 
them  liable  to  injuries  in  travelling 
gravelly  or  muddy  roads,  as  loose 
stones  cannot  be  avoided.  In  tliis 
way,  small  bruises  take  place  in  the 
bond  of  the  pastern;  the  skin  is  in- 
flamed, and  an  ulcer  or  crack  fol- 
lows. These  cracks  are  very  pain- 
ful, and  often  cause  lameness  from 
improper  treatment,  and  frequently 
prove  very  obstinate.  An  emollient 
poultice  should  be  first  applied,  and 
continued  for  a few  days,  or  until 
the  inflammation  has  completely  sub- 
sided. The  crack  or  ulcer,  as  well 
as  all  the  hollow  part  of  the  pastern 
or  heel,  should  be  covered  with  the 
following  paste,  which  is  to  remain 
tw'o  or  three  days,  and  then  washed 
off  and  repeated.  When  the  crack 
is  perfectly  healed,  or  dried  up  by 
this  astringent  paste,  a little  sallad 
oil,  or  fresh  hog’s  lard  is  often  ne- 
cessary to  supple  the  part.  In  ob- 
stinate cases,  it  is  necessary  to  keep 
the  horse  perfectly  at  rest  until  tlie 
crack  is  healed  ; and  sometimes  to 
apply  the  following  ointment,  spread 
on  a pledget  of  tow,  and  confined  by 
a bandage. 

I'ake  of  litharge  plaster,  two 
ounces  ; best  sallad  oil,  one  ounce  ; 
melt  slowly,  and  when  removed 
from  the  fire,  continue  stirring  until 
it  is  cold. 

Three  of  these  dressings  will  ge- 
nerally cure  the  disorder : during 
this  treatment,  the  horse  must  not 
be  taken  out  for  exercise,  but  be 
turned  loose  into  a cool  box  or  out- 
house, where  he  may  move  himself 
about  gently.  As  he  takes  no  ex- 
ercise during  this  time,  he  should  be 
fed  with  bran  mashes,  and  have 
only  very  little  hay  ; as  his  bowels 
would  otherwise  be  loaded  with  ex- 
crement, and  much  mi>-chief  might 
thereby  be  ('one.  I'hough  the  dis- 
ease be  cut  rely  local,  it  may  not 
be  ainiss  to  give  half  an  oumc  of 


nitre,  once  or  twice  a day  in  his 
masli. 

Horses  that  are  constantly  kept 
trimmed  out  in  the  heels,  often  lose 
the  hair  from  the  part  by  the  con- 
stant friction  of  the  dust  of  the 
roads,  and  besides  the  deformity  this 
occasions,  they  are  still  more  liable 
to  these  painful  cracks. 

CRACKNELS.  Mix  with  a 
quart  of  flour,  half  a nutmeg  grated, 
the  yolks  of  four  eggs  beaten,  with 
four  spoonfuls  of  rose-water,  into  a 
stiff  paste  with  cold  water ; then 
roll  in  a pound  of  butter,  and  make 
them  into  a cracknel  shape ; put 
them  into  a kettle  of  boiling  water, 
and  boil  them  till  they  swim  ; ther 
take  out,  and  put  them  into  col<i 
water  ; when  hardened,  lay  them 
out  to  dry,  and  bake  them  on  tin 
plates. 

CRACK  NUTS.  Mix  eight 
ounces  of  flour,  with  eight  ounces 
of  sugar;  melt  four  ounces  of  but- 
ter in  two  spoonfuls  of  raisin  wine ; 
then  with  four  eggs,  beaten  and 
strained,  make  into  a paste  : add  cara- 
ways ; roll  out  as  thin  as  paper ; cut 
with  the  top  of  a glass  ; wash  with  the 
white  of  an  egg,  and  dust  sugar  over. 

CRANBERRIES  {to  bottle).— 
Gather  the  fruit  when  it  is  quite 
dry;  put  it  into  dry  clean  bottles; 
cork  them  up  close,  and  put  them 
wliere  no  damp  can  reach  them.  In 
this  manner,  they  will  keep  a consi- 
derable time. 

CRANBERRY  JELLY.  Make 
a very  strong  isinglass  jelly.  The 
cranberries  must  have  been  pre- 
viously well  stewed  in  ajar,  and  the 
juice  pressed  and  strained  from 
them.  Take  double  the  quantity  of 
this  juice  to  the  quantity  of  jelly  ; 
sweeten,  and  boil  it  up,  and  strain  it 
into  a mould.  The  sugar  must  be 
loaf,  or  the  jelly  will  not  be  clear. 

CRANBERRY  TART.  Wash 
the  cranberries  well,  and  put  them 
into  the  dish,  with  the  juice  of  hal 
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a lemon  ; lialf  a j>omul  of  moist  su- 
gar to  every  quart  of  cranberries. 
Cover  the  whole  with  a good  paste, 
and  bake  it  three  quarters  of  an 
hour  : take  it  from  the  oven  about 
rive  minutes  before  it  is  done,  and 
ice  it.  It  is  best  served  cold. 

CRASTER  {an  excellent  Jish- 
iauce).  Take  four  ounces  of  butter, 
and  thicken  it  with  flour ; lirni 
brown  it  ; add  to  it  a pound  of  the 
Lest  anchovies  chopped  small,  five 
blades  of  pounded  mace,  ten  cloves, 
fitiv  berries  of  black  pepper  and 
allspice,  a few  small  onions,  a bun- 
dle of  sw’eet  herbs,  and  a little  par- 
sley and  sliced  horseradish;  put 
them  into  a pint  and  a-half  of  strong 
gravy,  and  half  a pint  of  the  best 
sherry.  Simmer  the  whole  for  twen- 
ty minutes ; then  strain  it  through 
a sieve,  and  bottle  it  for  use.  The 
method  of  using  it,  is  to  boil  some 
of  it  in  the  butter  while  melting. 

CRAYFISH  CULLIS.  Follow 
the  directions  as  for  other  cullis  ; 
when  the  glaze  is  formed  in  the 
stewpan,  add  broth  according  to 
the  quantity  required  ; trim  off  the 
tails  of  half  a hundred  of  crayfish; 
pound  the  inside  of  the  bodies,  and 
dry  the  shells  on  the  fire,  or  in  the 
oven,  to  pound  with  the  rest ; sift 
the  cullis  through  a sieve,  and  put 
some  in  the  mortar  with  the  cray- 
fish ; when  properly  pounded,  pass 
it  through  a cloth  strainer;  this  cul- 
lis will  serve  in  whatever  dish  you 
think  proper. 

CRAYFISH  (in  jelly).  Make  a 
savoury  fish  jelly,  and  put  some  in- 
to the  bottom  of  a deep  small  dish  ; 
when  cold,  lay  the  crayfish  with 
liielr  backs  downwards,  and  pour 
more  jelly  over  them:  turn  out  when 
cold. 

CRAYFISH  (iteueil).  Pick  out 
tl.c  tails,  take  the  bodies,  bruise 
them,  and  put  them  into  a pint  of 
white  wine  with  a blade  of  mace ; 
let  t!:cm  btev.  a qu  ii  ier  of  an  hour  ; 


stir  them  together,  and  strain  them  ; 
put  tlie  bodies  to  the  strained  li- 
quor and  tails ; grate  a small  nut- 
meg, a little  salt,  and  a bit  ot  butter 
rolled  in  flour  ; shake  it  altogether  ; 
toast  some  thin  bread,  cut  it  into 
six  or  eight  pieces;  lay  it  close  to- 
gether in  your  dish,  and  pour  fish 
and  sauce  over  it. 

CRAYFISH  (aiiiffed).  Boil  some 
large  crayfish  as  usual  ; strip  off  the 
body,  shells,  and  the  fins  under  the 
tails  ; make  a little  force  with  the 
remainder  of  a well  tasted  ragout ; 
fill  them  as  large  as  if  the  shells 
were  on : rub  this  force  over  with 
yolks  of  eggs  ; sprinkle  with  bread- 
crumbs and  fry  them ; they  may 
also  be  baked  in  the  oven  ; then  use 
the  whites  of  eggs  to  brush  them 
over  with;  a very  mild  oven  will  do, 
and  add  a good  lemon  squeeze  un- 
der, when  you  are  ready  to  serve. 

CRAYFISH  (with  truffles).  Boil 
the  crayfish  simply  with  w'ater,  salt, 
and  vinegar  ; when  they  are  cold, 
pick  the  tails,  and  pound  the  bodies 
to  make  a cullis,  as  directed  for  cray- 
fish cullis  : put  a few  truffles  into  a 
stewpan,  cut  into  large  slices,  a quan- 
tity of  butter  accordingly,  a faggot 
of  sweet  herbs,  and  a few  spoonfuls 
of  consommee.  When  the  truffles 
are  almost  done,  put  in  the  tails  to 
simmer  some  time,  till  the  sauce  be 
much  reduced,  with  a little  pepper 
and  salt ; take  out  the  sweet  herbs, 
and  add  the  cullis,  just  long  enough 
to  warm  together  before  you  serve. 

CRAYFISH  SOUP.  The  me- 
thod of  making  this  soup  is  option- 
al, either  with  beef,  or  veal  broth,  cr 
with  fish  ; if  the  latter,  take  a carp, 
a large  eel,  and  half  a thornback  ; 
clean  and  wash  them  well,  put  them 
into  a saucepan  with  a gallon  of  wa- 
ter ; seasoned  with  mace,  cloves, 
whole  black  pepper  and  alls]iice, 
two  onions,  two  carrots  cut  to  pieces, 
a bundle  of  sweet  herbs,  and  some 
parsley;  let  them  boil  by  themselves, 
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closely  covered  ; then  take  the  tails 
of  half  a hundred  crayfish,  take 
out  the  bag,  and  pound  the  claws 
and  shells  very  fine ; put  them  into 
the  broth,  and  boil  them  for  an 
hour  ; strain  it  off  through  a coarse 
sieve,  and  put  in  some  bread -crumhs 
to  thicken  it.  If  you  can  procure 
the  spawn  of  a lobster,  it  will  be  a 
great  improvement.  Boil  the  cray- 
fish up  again,  and  serve. 

Another  method.  Boil  half  a hun- 
dred of  fresh  cray-fish,  pick  out  all 
the  meat,  which  must  be  saved ; 
take  a fresh  lobster,  and  pick  out  all 
the  meat ; pound  the  shells  of  the 
crayfish  and  lobster  fine  in  a marble 
mortar,  and  boil  them  in  four  quarts 
of  water,  with  four  pounds  of  mut- 
ton, a pint  of  green  split  peas  nicely 
picked  and  washed,  a large  turnip, 
carrot,  onion,  mace,  cloves,  ancho- 
vy, a little  thyme,  pepper,  and  salt. 
Stew  them  on  a slow  fire,  till  all  the 
goodness  is  out  of  the  mutton  and 
shells;  then  strain  it  through  a 
sieve,  and  put  in  the  tails  of  your 
crayfish,  and  the  lobster  meat  cut  in 
very  small  pieces,  with  the  spawn  of 
the  lobster  if  it  has  any  ; boil  it  half 
an  hour,  and  just  before  you  serve 
it  up,  add  a little  butter  melted 
thick  and  smooth;  stir  it  round  se- 
veral times  when  you  put  it  in ; 
send  it  up  very  hot;  but  do  not  put 
too  much  spice  in  it. 

Pick  out  all  the  bags,  and  the 
w'oolly  part  of  the  crayfish,  before 
you  pound  them. 

CREAMS,  (Observations  on  the 
making  of).  When  you  make  any 
kind  of  creams  and  custards,  take 
great  care  your  tossing-pan  be  well 
tinned  ; put  a spoonful  of  water  in 
it,  to  prevent  your  cream  from  stick- 
ing to  the  bottom  of  your  pan  ; then 
beat  your  yolks  of  eggs,  taking 
care  always  to  take  out  the 
germes.  In  regard  to  cheesecakes, 
they  should  not  be  made  long  be- 
fore you  bake  them,  particularly  al- 


mond or  lemon  cheesecakes,  for 
standing  makes  them  oil,  and  look 
sad ; a moderate  oven  bakes  them 
best ; if  it  be  too  hot,  it  burns  them 
and  takes  off  the  beauty  ; and  a very 
slow  oven  makes  them  sad,  and  look 
black ; make  your  cheesecakes  up 
just  when  the  oven  is  of  a proper 
heat,  and  they  will  rise  well,  and  be 
of  a proper  colour. 

CREAM  BURNT.  Boil  a pint 
of  cream  with  sugar,  and  a little  le- 
mon-peel shred  fine  ; then  beat  the 
yolks  of  six,  and  the  whites  of  four 
eggs  separately;  when  your  cream 
is  cooled,  put  in  your  eggs  with  a 
spoonful  of  orange-flower  water, 
and  one  of  fine  flour;  set  it  over 
the  fire,  keep  stirring  it  till  it  is 
thick ; put  it  into  a dish ; when  it  is 
cool,  sift  a quarter  of  a pound  of 
sugar  all  over  ; hold  a hot  salaman- 
der over  it,  till  it  is  very  brown. 

CREAM  CAKES,  Beat  up  the 
whites  of  nine  eggs  to  a stiff  froth  ; 
stir  gently  with  a spoon,  lest  the 
froth  should  fall  ; to  every  white  of 
an  egg,  grate  the  rinds  of  two  le- 
mons. Shake  in  a spoonful  of  dou- 
ble refined  sugar,  sifted  fine  ; lay  a 
wet  sheet  of  paper  on  a tin,  and 
with  a spoon  drop  it  on  in  little 
lumps  at  a small  distance  from  each 
other.  Sift  a good  quantity  of  su- 
gar over  them  ; set  them  in  the 
oven  after  the  bread  is  out,  and 
close  up  the  mouth  of  it  ; this  will 
occasion  the  froth  to  rise.  As  soon 
as  they  are  coloured,  they  will  be 
sufficiently  baked;  then  take  them 
out,  and  put  two  bottoms  together  ; 
lay  them  on  a sieve,  and  set  them  to 
dry  in  a cool  oven. 

CREAM  CHEESE  (to  make).— 
Put  five  quarts  of  s .ippings,  that 
is,  the  last  of  the  milk,  into  a pan 
with  two  spoonfuls  of  rennet. 
When  the  curd  is  come,  strike  it 
down  two  or  three  times  w'ith  the 
skimming  dish,  just  to  break  it. 
Let  it  stand  two  hours  ; then  spread 
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a cheese  cloth  on  a sieve ; put  the 
curd  on  it,  and  It  t the  whey  drain  ; 
break  the  curd  a little  with  your 
hand,  and  put  it  into  a vat  with  a 
two  pound  weight  upon  it.  Let  it 
stand  twelve  hours,  take  it  out,  and 
bind  a fillet  round.  Turn  every 
day  till  dry,  from  one  board  to 
another  ; cover  them  with  green 
leaves,  and  put  between  two  pewter 
plates  to  ripen.  If  the  weather  be 
warm,  it  will  be  ready  in  three 
weeks. 

Anotbtr  method.  Have  ready  a 
kettle  of  boiling  water;  put  five 
quarts  of  new  milk  into  a pan,  and 
five  pints  of  cold  water,  and  five  of 
hot ; when  of  a proper  heat,  put  in 
as  much  rennet  as  will  bring  it  in 
twenty  minutes,  likewise  a bit  of  su- 
gar. When  come,  strike  the  skim- 
mer three  or  four  times  down,  and 
leave  it  on  the  curd.  In  an  hour  or 
i two  lade  it  into  the  vat  without 
touching  it ; put  a two  pound  weight 
on  it  when  the  whey  has  run  from  it, 
and  the  vat  is  full. 

Another  sort.  Put  as  much  salt 
to  three  pints  of  raw  cream,  as  will 
season  it ; stir  it  well,,  and  pour  it 
into  a sieve  in  w'hich  you  have  folded 
a cheese  cloth  three  or  four  limes, 
and  lard  it  at  the  bottom.  When  it 
hardens,  cover  it  with  nettles  on  a 
pewter  plate. 

CREAM  CHEESE  (iced).  Boil 
a pint  of  good  cream;  then  put  half 
a pound  of  sugar  to  it,  about  a dozen 
of  sweet  almonds  pounded,  a little 
preserved  orange-flower,  or  orange- 
flower  water,  and  rasped  lemon-peel ; 
boil  together  a few  minutes  ; when 
you  take  it  off  the  fire,  add  five 
yolks  of  eggs  beat  up,  and  stir  it 
continually,  till  they  are  well  mixed 
with  the  cream;  sift  it  in  a sieve, 
and  put  it  into  the  icing  pot ; when 
it  is  pretty  much  iced,  work  it  well 
to  put  into  cheese  moulds  ; ice  it 
again,  and  serve  as  usual. 

CREAM  (ifcd).  Boil  a pint  or 
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more  of  cream,  with  six  or  eight 
sweet  almonds  scalded  and  bruised  : 
when  you  take  it  off  the  fire,  add 
half  a pound  of  sugar,  in  such  pro- 
portion as  you  please,  thin  bits  of 
lemon-peel,  and  a little  orange- 
flower  water  ; let  it  rest  about  half 
an  hour  ; sift  it,  and  put  it  into  the 
icing  pot. 

CREAM  PANCAKES  {to  make). 
Mix  the  yolks  of  two  eggs,  with 
half  a pint  of  cream,  two  ounces  of 
sugar,  and  a little  beaten  cinnamon, 
mace,  and  nutmeg.  Rub  the  pan 
with  lard,  and  fry  them  as  thin  as 
possible  : grate  over  them  some  fine 
sugar. 

CREAM  {to  preserve  sweet). — 
Take  twelve  ounces  of  white  sugar, 
and  dissolve  it  in  the  smallest  possi- 
ble quantity  of  water  over  a mode- 
rate fire.  When  it  is  dissolved,  the 
solution  should  be  boiled  for  about 
two  minutes  in  an  earthen  vessel, 
when  twelve  ounces  of  new  cream 
should  be  immediately  added,  and 
the  whole  mixed  together  while  hot. 
Let  it  gradually  cool,  and  pour  it 
into  a bottle,  which  must  be  care- 
fully corked.  If  kept  in  a cold 
place  it  will  remain  sweet  for  weeks, 
and  even  months. 

CREAM  and  SNOW.  Make  a 
rich  boiled  custard,  and  put  it  in  the 
bottom  of  a china  or  glass  dish  ; then 
take  the  whites  of  eight  eggs,  beat 
with  rose-water,  and  a spoonful  of 
treble  refined  sugar,  till  it  be  a 
strong  froth  ; put  some  milk  and 
water  into  a broad  stewpan,  and 
when  it  boils  take  the  froth  off  the 
eggs,  and  lay  it  on  the  milk  and  wa- 
ter, and  let  it  boil  once  up  ; take  it 
off  carefully,  and  lay  it  on  the  cus- 
tard. 

CREAM  OF  TARTAR  WHEY 
{to  tnake).  To  a pint  of  milk, 
when  ready  to  boil,  strew  in  gra- 
dually two  tea-spoonfuls  of  cream  of 
tartar,  and  keep  stirring  it  till  it  be 
clear  ; then  strain  it.  This  whey  is 
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very  cooling,  and  is  a powerful  diu- 
retic. 

CREAM,  toith  "whites  of  eggs.  Boil 
a pint  of  cream  with  a little  sugar  and 
orange-flower  water  ; take  it  off  the 
five,  add  three  whites  of  es"S  beat 
up,  and  stir  it  on  a slow  fire  some 
time,  to  thicken  it  without  boiling. 
All  sorts  of  cream  are  made  in  the 
same  manner : it  is  the  quality  of  the 
different  mixtures  that  gives  the 
names. 

CREAM  {to  "preserve  during  a 
long  voyage).  Mix  with  a quantity 
of  fresh  rich  cream,  half  its  weight 
of  white  sugar  in  powder;  stir  the 
whole  well  together,  and  preserve 
it  in  bottles  well  corked.  In  this 
state,  it  is  ready  to  mix  with  tea  or 
coffee,  and  has  continued  in  good 
condition  during  a voyage  to  Ame- 
rica. 

CRESS  VINEGAR.  Take  half 
an  ounce  of  common  cress  seed,  dry 
it,  and  pound  it  well ; then  put  it 
into  a bottle,  and  pour  upon  it  one 
quart  of  the  best  vinegar ; let  it 
steep  for  about  twelve  days,  shak- 
ing it  well  every  day. 

CRIBBAGE  CARDS,  in  flum- 
wery.  Fill  five  square  tins,  the  size 
of  a card,  with  very  stiff  flummery  ; 
when  you  turn  them  out,  have  ready 
a little  cochineal  dissolved  in  bran- 
dy, and  strain  it  through  a muslin 
rag;  then  take  a camels’ hair  pen- 
cil, and  make  hearts  and  diamonds 
with  your  cochineal ; then  rub  a lit- 
tle cochineal  with  a little  eating  oil 
upon  a marble  slab,  till  it  is  very  fine 
and  bright ; then  make  clubs  and 
spades : pour  a little  Lisbon  wine 
into  the  dish,  and  serve  it. 

CRICKETS  {to  drive  away). — 
These  troublesome  insects,  from  a 
superstitious  notion  that  they  bring 
good  luck,  are  frequently  preserved ; 
those  who  wish  to  have  them  re- 
moved, will  find  the  smoke  of  char- 
coal destroy  them,  and  loud  sounds 
drive  them  away.  Cock  roaches 


arc  likewise  destroyed  by  the  smoke 
of  charcoal. 

CRIMPED  COD  {to  boil).  Put 
a gallon  of  spring  water  into  a sauce- 
pan over  the  fire,  with  a handful  of 
salt.  Boil  it  up  several  times,  and 
when  well  cleared  from  the  scum, 
put  a middling  sized  cod  into  some 
fresh  spring  water  for  a few  mi- 
nutes ; cut  it  into  slices  two  inches 
thick  ; put  them  in  the  hot  brine, 
and  let  them  boil  briskly  a few  mi- 
nutes ; then  take  the  slices  out,  and 
put  them  on  a sieve  till  drained  ; 
flour  them,  and  lay  them  at  a dis- 
tance upon  a good  fire  to  broil. 
Serve  them  with  lobster,  shrimp,  or 
oyster  sauce. 

CRIMSON  IN  GRAIN  {to  dye). 
Your  copper  being  ready  to  boil,  put 
in  for  each  pound  of  cloth,  or  stuff, 
two  ounces  and  a-half  of  alum,  and 
one  ounce  and  a-half  of  white  tar- 
tar ; let  this  boil  a minute  or  two ; 
put  in  your  goods,  and  boil  them 
for  an  hour  and  a-half ; they  are 
then  to  be  taken  out,  and  cooled  in 
all  places  alike.  The  preparing  li- 
quor being  emptied  away,  the  cop- 
per is  to  be  filled  again  with  frcLh 
water,  and  when  about  lukewarm, 
put  in  about  an  ounce  of  cochineal, 
finely  powdered  ; when  this  boils, 
cool  it  down  with  a pint  of  cold  wa- 
ter ; put  in  your  goods,  and  boil  an 
hour,  or  an  hour  and  a-half,  as  you 
may  see  occasion.  They  must  be 
then  taken  out,  washed,  and  hung 
to  dry.  If  a lighter  shade  be  re- 
quired, use  less  cochineal,  and  less 
alum  and  tartar.  A larger  propor- 
tion of  alum  may  be  used,  but  not 
of  tartar,  as  tartar  would  obscure 
the  red,  and  leave  a brick  colour. 

CROWFOOT,  upright  meadow. 
{Ranunculus  Acris).  This  plant 
generally  rises  two  feet.  The  flow- 
ers are  of  a fine  yellow,  as  if  glazed. 
I he  leaves  have  been  pounded  and 
.applied  as  a poultice,  when  it  pro- 
duces a vesication  like  a blister.' 
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Rheumatic  afiections  have  often  rea- 
Hilv  given  way  to  its  use.  It  has 
l)een  used  internally  for  worms  ; and 
it  may  be  remarked,  that  if  a decoc- 
tion of  this  plant  be  poured  on 
ground  containing  worms,  they  will 
be  forced  to  rise  from  their  con- 
cealments, and  may  be  taken  in 
abundance  for  fishing  with. 

CRUMPETS  {to  make  orange). 
Take  a pint  of  cream,  and  a pint 
of  new  milk,  warm  it,  and  put 
to  it  a little  rennet ; when  it  is 
broke,  stir  it  gently ; lay  it  on  a 
cloth  to  drain  all  night,  and  then 
take  the  rind  of  three  oranges,  boil- 
( d as  for  preserving  in  three  differ- 
ent waters  ; pound  them  very  fine, 
and  mix  them  with  the  curd,  and 
eight  eggs  in  a mortar,  a little  nut- 
meg, the  juice  of  a lemon,  or  orange, 
and  sugar  to  your  taste  ; bake  them 
in  tin  pans  rubbed  with  butter  ; 
when  they  are  baked,  turn  them  out, 
and  put  sack  and  sugar  over  them. 
With  some  persons  it  is  the  prac- 
tice to  put  slices  of  pressed  oranges 
among  them. 

CRUMPETS  {tea).  Beat  two 
eggs  very  well,  put  to  them  a quart 
cf  warm  milk  and  water,  and  a 
large  spoonful  of  yeast ; beat  in  as 
much  fine  flour  as  will  make  them 
r ither  thicker  than  a common  bat- 
ter pudding  ; then  make  the  bake- 
stone very  hot,  and  rub  it  with  a 
little  butter  wrapped  in  a clean 
cloth  ; then  pour  a large  spoonful 
of  batter  upon  the  stone,  and  let  it 
run  to  the  size  of  a tea-saucer ; or  a 
certain  number  of  tin  moulds  may  be 
made  of  the  exact  size  and  depth  of 
tiie  crumpet.  Turn  them  quickly; 
when  used,  toast  them  very  crisp, 
and  butter  them. 

CRUS  rS  {method  of  making  the 
(iilTerent  kinds  <f).  "J’o  make  jhiJF 
)'<iste  take  a quarter  of  a peck  of 
flour,  and  rtib  into  it  a pound  of 
butter,  very  fine.  Make  it  up  into 

light  pn>ti;  with  cold  wat;  r,  just 


stiff  enough  to  work  it  up.  Then 
roll  it  out  about  as  thick  as  a crown 
piece,  put  a layer  of  butter  all  over  ; 
then  sprinkle  on  a little  flour,  double 
it  up,  and  roll  it  out  again.  Double 
and  roll  it  with  layers  of  butter, 
three  times,  and  it  will  be  properly 
fit  for  use. 

Short  crust.  Put  six  ounces  of 
butter  to  eight  of  flour,  and  work 
them  well  together  ; then  mix  it  up 
with  as  little  water  as  possible, 'so  as 
to  have  a stiffish  paste  ; then  roll  it 
out  thin  for  use, 

A standing  crust  for  large  pies 

Take  a peck  of  flour  and  six  pounds 
of  butter  boiled  in  a gallon  of  wa- 
ter ; skim  it  off  into  the  flour,  and 
as  little  of  the  liquor  as  you  can. 
Work  it  up  well  into  a paste,  and 
then  pull  it  into  pieces  till  it  is  cold; 
Then  make  it  up  into  what  form  you 
please. 

A good  paste  for  large  pies.  T ake 
a peck  of  flour,  and  put  to  it  three 
eggs ; then  put  in  half  a pound  of 
suet,  and  a pound  and  a-half  of  but- 
ter and  suet,  and  as  much  of  the  li- 
quor as  will  make  it  a good  light 
crust.  Work  it  up  well,  and  roll  it 
out. 

Paste  for  tarts.  Put  an  ounce  of 
loaf  sugar  beaten  and  sifted,  to  one 
pound  of  fine  flour.  Make  it  into 
a stiff  paste  with  a gill  of  boiling 
cream,  and  three  ounces  of  butter. 
Work  it  well,  and  roll  it  very  thin. 

Paste  for  custards.  To  half  a 
pound  of  flour,  put  six  ounces  of 
butter,  the  yolks  of  six  eggs,  and 
three  spoonfuls  of  cream.  Mix 
them  together,  and  let  them  stand  a 
quarter  of  an  hour;  then  work  it  up 
and  down,  and  roll  it  out  very  thin. 

Pufised  crus<t  for  fruits.  Pii,t  a 
quarter  of  a pound  of  butter  into  a 
saucepan  with  water,  and  when  it 
boils,  pour  into  it  as  much  flour  as 
is  necessary  ; knead,  and  beat  it  till 
smooth  ; raise  it,  and  if  for  custards, 
put  a jtaper  within  to  keep  out  the 
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sides  till  half  done;  then  fill  with  a 
cold  mixture  of  milk,  egg,  sugar, 
and  a little  peach  water,  lemon  peel 
or  nutmeg:  raised  crust  must  not  be 
very  rich,  or  it  will  be  difficult  to 
prevent  the  sides  from  falling. 

CUCUMBERS  {to  cultivate). — 
There  are  three  varieties  of  the 
common  cucumber,  cultivated  in 
gardens ; the  common  kind,  the 
white  one,  and  the  long  green  one. 
The  first  is  what  is  usually  brought 
into  the  English  markets  ; the  se- 
cond is  the  common  Dutch  kind, 
and  is  greatly  preferable  to  ours, 
as  being  much  firmer,  and  having 
fewer  seeds,  and  the  third  is  better 
even  than  that,  but  it  is  very  difficult 
to  raise  it ; the  common  one,  which  is 
what  our  gardeners  almost  solely 
cultivate,  is  raised  at  three  different 
seasons  of  the  year  ; the  first  is  on 
hot  beds,  under  garden  frames,  for 
early  fruit;  the  second  is  under 
bell,  or  hand  glasses,  which  is  for  the 
middle  crop,  and  the  third  is  on 
the  common  ground,  which  is  for  a 
iate  crop,  or  to  pickle.  The  cu- 
cumbers which  are  ripe  before 
April  are  unwholesome,  being  raised 
wholly  by  the  ferment  of  dung,  and 
not  by  the  heat  of  the  sun.  Those 
ripe  in  April,  are  good  fruit,  and  are 
raised  in  the  following  manner.  To- 
ward the  latter  end  of  January,  a 
quantity  of  fresh  horse  dung  must 
be  procured,  with  the  litter  amongst 
it,  and  a small  proportion  of  sea- 
coal  ashes  should  be  added  to  it. 
In  four  or  five  days,  the  dung  will 
begin  to  heat,  at  which  time  a little 
of  it  may  be  drawn  flat  on  the  out- 
side, and  covered  with  two  inches 
thickness  of  good  earth  ; this  must 
be  covered  with  a bell  glass,  and 
after  two  days,  when  the  earth  is 
warm,  the  seeds  must  be  sown  on  it, 
covered  with  a quarter  of  an  inch 
of  fresh  earth,  and  the  glass  then 
set  on  again.  The  glass  must  be 
covered  with  a mat  at  night,  and  in 


four  days  the  plants  will  appear. 
When  these  are  seen,  the  rest  of  the 
dung  must  be  made  up  into  a bed 
for  one  or  more  lights  ; this  must 
be  three  feet  thick,  and  beaten 
closely  together,  and  covered  three 
inches  deep  with  fine  fresh  earth  ; 
the  frame  must  then  be  put  on,  and 
covered  at  night,  or  in  bad  weather, 
with  mats.  When  the  earth  is  hot 
enough,  the  plants  from  under  the 
bell  must  be  transplanted  into  it,  and 
set  at  two  inches  distant.  The 
glasses  must  be  now  and  then  a 
little  raised  to  give  air  to  the  plants, 
and  turned  often,  to  prevent  the 
wet  from  the  steam  of  the  dung 
from  dropping  down  upon  them. 
The  plants  must  be  w-atered  at 
times  with  water  set  on  dung,  till 
as  warm  as  the  air  in  the  frame,  and 
as  the  young  plants  grow  up,  the 
stalks  of  them  should  be  earthed 
up,  which  will  give  them  great  addi- 
tional strength.  If  the  bed  be  not 
too  hot,  some  fresh  litter  should  be 
laid  round  its  sides,  and  if  too  hot, 
some  holes  should  be  bored  into  se- 
veral parts  of  it  with  a stake,  which 
will  let  out  the  heat ; and  when  the 
bed  is  thus  brought  to  a proper  cool- 
ness, the  holes  are  to  be  stopped  u]) 
again  with  fresh  dung.  When  these 
plants  begin  to  shoot  their  third  or 
rough  leaf,  another  bed  must  be 
prepared  for  them,  like  the  first;  and 
when  it  is  properly  warm  through 
the  earth,  the  plants  of  the  btlier 
bed  must  be  taken  up,  and  planted 
in  this,  in  which  there  must  be  a 
hole  in  the  middle  of  each  light,  of 
about  a foot  deep,  and  nine  inches 
over,  filled  with  light  and  fine  fresh 
earth,  laid  hollow  in  the  form  of  a 
basin.  In  each  of  these  holes  there 
must  be  set  four  plants  ; these  must 
be,  for  two  or  three  days,  shaded 
from  the  sun,  that  they  may  take  firm 
root,  after  which  they  must  have  all 
the  sun  (hey  can,  and  now  and  then 
a little  fresh  air,  as  the  weather  will 
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permit.  When  the  plants  are  four  or 
live  inches  high,  their  stalks  should 
be  gently  pegged  down  towards 
the  earth  in  as  many  different  di- 
rections as  may  be  from  one  another; 
and  the  branches  afterwards  pro- 
duced, should  be  treated  in  the  same 
manner.  In  a month  after  this,  the 
flowers  will  appear,  and  soon  after 
the  rudiments  of  the  fruit ; the 
glasses  must  now  be  carefully  co- 
vered at  night,  and  in  the  day  time 
they  should  have  gentle  waterings, 
sprinkling  over  the  whole  plants. 
These  will  produce  fruit  till  about 
midsummer,  at  which  time  those  of 
the  second  crop  will  come  in  to  sup- 
ply their  place : these  are  to  be 
raised  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
early  crop,  only  they  do  not  require 
quite  so  much  care  and  trouble. 
This  second  crop  should  be  sowed  in 
the  end  of  March,  or  beginning  of 
April. 

The  season  for  sowing  the  cucum- 
bers for  the  last  crop,  and  for  pick- 
ling, is  towards  the  latter  end  of 
May,  when  the  weather  is  settled. 
These  are  sown  in  holes  dug  to  a 
little  depth,  and  filled  up  with  fine 
earth,  in  form  of  a basin,  eight  or 
nine  seeds  in  each  hole.  These  will 
come  up  in  five  or  six  days  and  till 
they  are  about  a week  old,  are  in 
great  danger  from  the  sparrows ; 
after  this,  they  require  only  watering 
now  and  then,  and  keeping  clear 
from  weeds.  There  should  be  only 
five  plants  left  at  first  in  each  hole, 
and  when  they  are  grown  a little 
further  up,  the  worst  of  them  is  to 
be  pulled  up,  that  there  may  finally 
remain  only  four.  The  plants  of 
this  crop  will  begin  to  produce 
fruit  in  July. 

CUCUMBER  CATSUP  {to 
make).  Pare  some  large  old  cucum- 
l)ers  ; cut  them  in  slices,  and  mash 
them;  add  some  salt,  and  let  them 
stand  till  the  next  day.  Drain  off 
the  liquor  ; boil  it  with  lemon-peel, 


mace,  cloves,  horse-radish,  shallots, 
white  pepper,  and  ginger ; strain  it, 
and  when  cold,  put  it  into  bottles, 
with  the  mace,  cloves,  and  pepper- 
corns, but  not  the  rest.  A little  of 
this  catsup  will  give  an  agreeable 
taste  to  almost  any  kind  of  gravy 
sauce. 

CUCUMBERS  {to  dress  with  eggs). 
Take  six  large  young  cucumbers, 
pare,  quarter,  and  cut  them  into 
squares  about  the  size  of  a die  ; 
put  them  in  boiling  water ; let  them 
boil  up,  and  take  them  out  of  the 
water,  and  put  them  into  a stewpan, 
with  an  onion  stuck  with  cloves,  a 
good  slice  of  ham,  a quartern  of 
butter,  and  a little  salt ; set  it  over 
the  fire  a quarter  of  an  hour ; keep 
it  closely  covered ; skim  it  well, 
and  shake  it  often  as  it  is  apt  to 
burn  ; then  dredge  in  a little  flour 
over  them,  and  put  in  as  much  veal 
gravy  as  will  just  cover  the  cucum- 
bers; stir  it  well  together,  and 
keep  a gentle  fire  under  it  till  no 
scum  will  rise ; then  take  out  the 
ham  and  onion,  and  put  in  the  yolks 
of  two  eggs,  beaten  up  with  a tea- 
cupful of  good  cream  ; stir  it  well 
for  a minute ; then  take  it  off  the 
fire,  and  just  before  it  is  put  into  the 
dish,  squeeze  in  a little  lemon  juice  : 
have  ready  five  or  six  poached  eggs 
to  lay  on  the  top. 

CUCUMBERS  {fricassee,  or 
with  white  sauce).  Cut  them  into 
large  dice ; scald  them  in  boiling 
water  a few  minutes;  drain,  and  put 
them  into  a stewpan  with  butter, 
chopped  parsley,  shallots,  pepper 
and  salt ; add  a litde  broth,  and 
simmer  some  time ; reduce  the  li- 
quid, and  add  a liaison  of  two  or 
three  yolks  of  eggs,  beat  up  with  a 
little  vinegar,  rasped  nutmeg,  and 
bits  of  butter  rolled  in  flour,  put  in 
at  different  times.  The  sauce  ought 
to  be  pretty  sharp. 

CUCUMBERS  {to  resemble  man- 
goes). Take  the  largest  cucumbers 
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you  can  get,  cut  a small  square  piece 
out  of  one  side,  and  take  out  all  the 
seeds;  then  fill  them  with  mustard 
seeds,  shred  garlick,  shallots,  small 
slips  of  horse-radish  and  mace,  and 
tie  them  round  with  twine  ; put  them 
into  jars  ; pour  boiling  liquor  over, 
the  same  as  is  made  for  gherkins,  and 
cover  it  up  close  till  edd  ; then  tie 
them  down  with  leather,  and  a blad- 
der over  it.  The  cucumbers  called 
the  green  Turley  are  the  best  for  this 
purpose. 

CUCUMBERS  {to  pickle  in  slices). 
Take  any  number  of  cucumbers, 
cut  them  in  slices,  but  not  too  thin; 
put  them  into  a broad  pan,  and 
sprinkle  salt  over  them,  and  lay 
with  them  some  onions  sliced ; let 
them  stand  twenty-four  hours  ; then 
drain  them ; boil  two  quarts  of 
vinegar,  with  vs'hole  pepper,  large 
mace,  and  ginger : put  the  cucum- 
bers into  a stone  jar,  and  pour  the 
vinegar  boiling  hot  upon  them ; 
stop  them  very  close ; set  them  by 
for  two  days,  and  then  boil  the 
pickle  again  until  they  are  green  : 
the  cucumbers  keep  best  unpared. 

CUCUMBERS  {to  pickle  young). 
Choose  nice  young  gherkins,  put 
them  into  strong  salt  water,  and  stir 
them  twice  a day  ; then  pour  the 
water  from  them,  and  cover  them 
with  vine  leaves  ; put  them  in  ajar, 
and  pour  boiling  vinegar  over  them. 
When  nearly  cold,  make  it  boiling 
hot  again,  and  pour  it  upon  them, 
covering  them  with  fresh  vine  leaves, 
and  continue  this  process  until  they 
are  of  a good  colour.  Then  make 
the  following  pickle  : to  half  a gal- 
lon of  white  w’ine  vinegar,  put  half 
an  ounce  of  mace,  a dozen  cloves, 
an  ounce  of  ginger,  sliced,  the  same 
of  black  pepper,  and  a handful  of 
salt.  Boil  all  together  for  about  five 
minutes,  pour  it  hot  upon  your 
pickles,  and  tie  them  down  close  for 
use. 

CUCUMBERS  (to  preserve). — 


Take  small  cucumbers,  and  large 
ones  that  will  cut  into  quarters,  the 
greenest  and  the  most  free  from 
seeds  that  can  be  procured  ; put 
them  in  a strong  salt  water,  in  a 
strait-mouthed  jar,  with  a r.abbage 
leaf  to  keep  them  down ; tie  a pa- 
per over  them  ; set  them  in  a warm 
place  till  they  are  yellow  : wash 
them  out,  and  set  them  over  the 
fire  in  fresh  w'ater,  with  a little  salt 
in,  and  a fresh  cabbage-leaf  over  the 
pan  very  close ; but  take  care  they 
do  not  boil.  If  they  are  not  a fine 
green,  change  the  water  and  make 
them  hot,  and  cover  them  as  before  : 
when  they  are  a good  green,  take 
them  off  the  fire ; let  them  stand 
till  they  are  cold ; then  cut  the 
large  ones  in  quarters,  take  out  the 
seeds  and  soft  part ; then  pm  them 
in  cold  water,  and  let  them  stand 
two  days,  but  change  the  water 
twice  each  day,  to  take  out  the  salt. 
Take  a pound  of  single  refined  su- 
gar, and  half  a pint  of  water  ; set  it 
over  the  fire  ; when  you  have  skim- 
med it  clear,  put  in  the  rind  of  a le- 
mon, and  one  ounce  of  ginger,  with 
the  outside  scraped  off.  When  your 
syrup  is  pretty  thick,  take  it  off, 
and  when  it  is  cold,  wipe  the  cucum- 
bers dry,  and  put  them  in.  Boil  the 
syrup  once  in  two  or  three  days,  for 
three  weeks,  and  strengthen  the  sy- 
rup if  required,  for  the  greatest 
danger  of  spoiling  them  is  at  first. 
The  syrup  is  to  be  quite  cold  when 
you  put  it  to  the  cucumbers. 

CUCUMBERS  {to  stexv).  Peel 
off  the  outer  rind  ; slice  the  cucum- 
bers pretty  thick  ; fry  them  in  fresh 
butter,  and  lay  them  in  a sieve  to 
drain  ; put  them  into  a tossing-pan, 
with  a large  glass  of  red  wine,  the 
same  of  strong  gravy,  and  a blade 
or  two  of  mace ; make  it  pretty 
thick  with  flour  and  butter,  and 
when  it  boils,  put  in  youi  cucum- 
bers ; keep  shaking  them,  and  let 
them  boil  five  minutes  ; be  careful 
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yoii  do  not  break  them  ; pour  them 
into  a dish,  and  serve  them  up. 

CUCUiMBERS  {stuffed).  Peel 
and  take  out  the  middle  with  an  ap- 
ple corer ; scald  them  as  the  last, 
and  fill  them  with  a well-seasoned 
force,  made  of  ready  dressed  meat, 
and  proper  seasoning;  tie  them  up 
with  packthread,  and  braize  in  a 
light  braize.  They  are  either  served 
alone,  or  to  garnish  made  dishes, 
with  a good  coloured  sauce  upon 
them. 

CUCUMBER  VINEGAR. 
This  is  made  exactly  the  same  as 
cress  and  celery  vinegar : if,  how- 
ever, cucumbers  are  not  to  be  pro- 
cured, burnet  will  be  found  an  excel- 
lent substitute,  the  flavour  of  which 
resembles  cucumber  so  nearly  that 
the  nicest  palate  could  scarcely  dis- 
tinguish the  difference. 

CULLIS,  or  brown  gravy.  Cover 
the  bottom  of  your  stewpan  with 
slices  of  veal,  ham  and  lard,  ac- 
cording to  the  quantity  and  good- 
ness required  ; lay  upon  the  meat 
two  carrots,  two  or  three  onions,  a 
few  cloves,  two  or  three  bay  leaves, 
a bundle  of  sweet  herbs,  and  two 
blades  of  mace  ; put  it  on  a slow 
fire,  until  the  meat  gives  its  juice; 
then  put  it  on  a stronger  fire,  until 
it  becomes  of  a fine  brown  : take 
care  that  the  fire  is  not  so  violent  as 
to  give  it  a burnt  taste  ; then  add  as 
much  broth  and  gravy  as  will  give 
it  a proper  colour  and  consistency  ; 
simmer  it  a long  while,  skimming  it 
often;  strain  it,  and  put  it  by  for 
use. 

CULLIS  {a  family).  Take  a bit 
of  butter  rolled  in  flour,  stir  it  in 
your  stewpan  till  it  takes  a fine  yel- 
bw  colour ; then  add  small  broth, 
a little  gravy,  a glass  of  white  wine, 
a faggot  of  parsley,  thyme,  laurel, 
sweet  basil,  two  cloves,  a little  nut- 
meg or  mace,  a few  mushrooms, 
whole  pepper  and  salt;  boil  it  for 
an  hqur  on  a slow  fire,  and  sift  it 


through  a lawn  sieve,  when  well 
skimmed  from  fat. 

CULLIS  {Italian  way).  Put  into 
a stewpan  half  a ladleful  of  cullis, 
as  much  essence  of  ham,  half  a la- 
dleful of  gravy,  as  much  broth, 
three  or  four  onions  cut  into  slices, 
four  or  five  cloves  of  garlick,  a lit- 
tle beaten  coriander  seed,  with  a le- 
mon pared  and  cut  into  slices,  a lit- 
tle sweet  basil, mushrooms,  and  good 
oil  ; put  all  over  the  fire,  let  it  stew 
a good  quarter  of  an  hour,  skim  the 
fat  well  off,  and  it  may  be  used  for 
all  kinds  of  meat  and  glazed  fish. 

CUMMIN  PLASTER.  Take 
cummin  seeds,  caraway  seeds,  bay 
berries,  of  each,  three  ounces  ; Bur- 
gundy pitch,  three  pounds  ; yellow' 
wax,  three  ounces  : melt  the  pilch 
and  wax  together,  and  mix  with 
them  the  rest  of  the  ingredients, 
powdered,  and  make  into  rolls. 

This  plaster  has  been  recom- 
mended as  a moderately  w'arm  dis- 
cutient,  and  is  to  be  applied  to  the 
hypogastric  region,  for  strengthen- 
ing the  viscera,  and  expelling  flatu- 
lencies. 

CURACAO  A {Cuirasseau  or  Biga- 
rade).  Resembles  very  much  the 
bitter  orange,  but  it  is  only  the  dry 
skin  which  is  used,  and  may  be  pur- 
chased at  the  druggists.  Take  a 
pound  of  it  and  wash  it  well  ; then 
drain  it,  and  put  it  in  a jar  with  four 
gallons  of  brandy,  and  two  of  wa- 
ter ; let  it  stand  for  a fortnight, 
shaking  it  from  time  to  time  ; then 
strain  it,  and  make  a syrup  of  five 
pounds  and  a-half  of  sugar,  and  six 
quarts  of  water.  If  the  brandy  be 
lower  than  twenty-two  degrees,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  keep  some  of  the 
water  out  of  the  syrup,  otherwise 
the  liquor  will  be  too  weak. 

CURDS  AND  CREAM.  Put 
two  quarts  of  milk  into  a pan,  not 
quite  cold  ; then  add  a little  rennet. 
When  the  curd  is  come,  lade  it  with 
a souse  into  a colander,  or  any  other 
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perforated  vessel.  As  the  whey 
drains  off,  fill  up  the  vessel,  without 
breaking  or  pressing  the  curd.  If 
turned  only  two  hours  before  want- 
ed, it  is  very  light  ; but  for  those 
who  prefer  it  harder,  it  may  be 
done,  by  making  it  earlier,  and 
squeezing  it.  Cream,  milk,  or  a 
whip  of  cream,  sugar,  wine,  and  le- 
mon, to  be  put  in  the  dish,  or  into  a 
glass  bowl,  to  serve  with  the  curd. 

Another  method.  To  four  quarts 
of  new  milk  warmed,  put  from 
a pint  to  a quart  of  butter-milk, 
strained,  according  to  its  sourness ; 
keep  the  pan  covered  until  the  curd 
be  of  firmness  to  cut  three  or  four 
times  across  with  a saucer ; as  the 
whey  leaves  it,  put  it  into  a shape, 
and  fill  it  up,  until  it  be  solid 
enough  to  take  the  form.  Serve 
with  cream,  plain,  or  mixed  with  su- 
gar, wine,  and  lemon. 

CURD  CHEESECAKES  {to 
make).  Take  half  a pint  of  good 
curds ; beat  them  with  four  eggs, 
three  spoonfuls  of  rich  cream,  half  a 
nutmeg,  one  spoonful  of  ratafia,  rose 
or  orange-flower  water  ; put  to  them 
a quarter  of  a pound  of  sugar,  half  a 
pound  of  currants  well  washed,  and 
dried  before  <he  fire  ; mix  them  all 
well  together,  and  bake  them  in 
patty-pans,  with  a good  crust 
under  them. 

CURD  PUDDING  {boiled).— 
Rub  the  curd  of  two  gallons  of 
milk,  well-drained,  through  a sieve  ; 
mix  it  with  six  eggs,  a little  cream, 
two  spoonfuls  of  orange-flower  wa- 
ter, half  a nutmeg,  flour  and  crumbs 
of  bread,  each  three  spoonfuls,  cur- 
rants and  raisins,  half  a pound  of 
each.  Boil  one  hour  in  a thick, 
well-floured  cloth. 

CURD  PUFFS.  Take  two 
quarts  of  milk;  put  a little  rennet  in 
it ; when  it  is  broken,  put  it  in  a 
coarse  cloth  to  drain  ; then  rub  the 
curd  through  a hair  sieve,  with  four 
ounces  of  butter,  beaten,  ten  ounces 


of  bread,  half  a nutmeg,  and  a 
lemon-peel  grated,  a spoonful  of 
W'ine,  and  sugar  to  your  taste  : rub 
the  cups  with  butter,  and  bake  them 
a little  more  than  half  an  hour. 

CURD  STAR.  Put  two  pints 
of  new  milk  on  the  fire,  with  two 
blades  of  mace  ; and  when  on  the 
point  of  boiling,  add  to  it  the  whole 
of  ten  eggs  well  beaten,  and  a good 
pinch  of  salt.  Boil  it  till  the  whey 
is  quite  clear  ; then  drain  it  through 
a hair  sieve  ; season  it  with  a lit- 
tle cinnamon,  sugar,  rose-water,  or 
orange-flower  water,  according  to 
your  taste  : put  it  into  the  form  of  a 
star,  or  any  other.  It  must  stand 
some  hours  before  it  is  turned  into  a 
dish  ; then  put  thick  cream,  or  cus- 
tard round  it. 

CURDS  AND  WHEY  {instant- 
aneons  production  of,  from  milk). — 
A very  ready  and  elegant  mode  of 
procuring  curds,  and  also  a pleasant 
acidulous  whey,  is,  by  adding  to  a 
glassful  of  milk,  a little  solution  of 
citric  acid,  taking  care  not  to  add 
too  much.  An  experiment  or  two, 
will  readily  show  the  quantity  neces- 
sary to  effect  the  purpose. 

CURRANT,  BLACK.  {Ribesni- 
gram.)  See  Plate  5.  This  is  a 
wholesome  fruit,  and  gentle  aperient. 
The  leaf  applied  to  a gouty  limb  is 
said  greatly  to  assuage  pain  and  in- 
flammation of  the  part.  The  inner 
bark  of  this,  and  also  of  the  red 
currant  and  gooseberry,  made  into 
a decoction,  is  a popular  remedy  in 
jaundice,  and,  with  some  medical 
men,  for  dropsy. 

To  make  black  currant  wine.  The 
currants  should  be  gathered  on  a dry 
day,  when  quite  ripe ; strip  them, 
put  them  into  a large  pan,  bruise 
them  with  a wooden  pestle,  and  let 
them  stand  twenty-four  hours  to  fer- 
ment : then  rub  them  through  a hair 
sieve,  but  do  not  let  the  hand  touch 
the  liquor.  To  every  gallon  of  this 
liquor  stir  in  two  pounds  and  a-half 
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of  white  sugar,  and  put  it  into  a 
vessel.  To  every  six  gallons,  add 
one  quart  of  brandy,  and  let  it  stand 
six  weeks.  If  fine,  bottle  it ; if 
not,  draw  it  off  clear  into  another 
vessel,  or  large  bottles ; and,  in  a 
fortnight,  bottle  it  up  for  use. 

To  make  black  currant  jelly.  This 
is  made  as  the  red  currant  jelly 
(xvhich  see). 

There  is  nothing  which  relieves 
sore  throats  more  than  this  jelly  ; it 
cleanses  from  phlegm,  and  abates 
thirst  and  fever.  Barley-water  is 
frequently  acidulated  with  it,  which 
makes  a most  refreshing  drink  in  all 
fevers.  It  is  particularly  service- 
able in  the  low  stage  of  typhus  fe- 
ver. 

Syrup  of  black  currants.  Take  of 
the  juice  of  black  currants,  strained, 
half  a pint ; double  refined  sugar, 
twelve  ounces  : dissolve  the  sugar  in 
a pint  of  water,  and  boil  to  make  a 
syrup.  A tea-spoonful  of  this  is 
given  to  children  in  the  thrush. 

CURRANT,  RED.  {Ribes  rub- 
rum.)  See  Plate  5.  This  shrub 
grows  wild  in  England,  and  is  very 
generally  cultivated,  for  the  sake  of 
its  pleasant  sub-acid  fruit.  By  boil- 
ing currant-juice  with  a sufficient 
quantity  of  sugar  to  absorb  the  acid 
watery  parts,  the  whole  forms,  on 
cooling,  a uniform  jelly,  which  is 
often  used  as  an  acid  demulcent  in 
sore  throats  ; and,  dissolved  in  wa- 
ter, forms  a pleasant  cooling  drink 
in  feverish  complaints.  The  juice, 
fermented  with  a proper  quantity  of 
sugar,  affords  a very  palatable  wine, 
much  improved  by  keeping,  even 
for  twenty  years,  when  it  possesses 
the  taste  and  properties  of  cham- 
paigne. 

To  make  red  currant  unne.  Take 
four  gallons  of  cold  water  to  four  of 
bruised  currants,  picked  carefully 
from  their  stalks ; let  these  stand 
together  for  four  days ; then  strain 
them  off,  and  mix  three  pounds  and 


a-half  of  brown  sugar,  or  white  su- 
gar, which  is  greatly  to  be  preferred, 
to  each  gallon  of  diluted  currant- 
juice  : stir  it  well  ; then  put  it  into  a 
cask,  and  add  also  a piece  of  toasted 
bread  spread  over  with  yeast,  which 
will  ferment  it  ; after  this  is  over, 
bung  it  up  very  tight,  and  it  will  be 
ready  for  bottling  off  in  six  months, 
and  for  domestic  use  after  six  months 
keeping  in  the  bottle. 

To  make  red  currant  jelly . Take 

some  ripe  red  currants,  with  one- 
third  of  white  ; pick,  and  put  them 
into  a preserving-pan  over  a good 
fire,  to  dissolve:  run  theii  liquor 
through  a flannel  bag,  and  to  a pint 
of  juice  add  fourteen  ounces  of  sift- 
ed sugar ; boil  quick,  skim,  and  re- 
duce to  a good  thickness,  which 
may  be  known  by  putting  a little 
into  a saucer,  and  setting  it  in  cold 
water,  or  in  a draught  of  cool 
air. 

In  the  dry  and  feverish  state  of 
the  fauces  and  tongue,  this  jelly  is 
excellent ; also,  to  give  children 
after  medicine,  or  to  mix  some  pow- 
ders with  it,  especially  calomel. 

CURRANTS  {to  bottle  green). — 
Gather  the  currants  when  the  sun  is 
hot  upon  them  ; strip  them  from  the 
stalks,  and  put  them  into  glass  bot- 
tles, and  cork  them  close ; set  them 
over  head  in  dry  sand,  and  they  will 
keep  till  the  following  spring. 

CURRANT  CAKE.  Take  a 
pound  and  a-half  of  finely  dried 
flour,  a pound  of  butter,  half  a 
pound  of  loaf-sugar,  beaten  and 
sifted,  four  yolks  of  eggs,  four 
spoonfuls  of  rose-water,  the  same 
of  wine,  some  mace,  and  a nutmeg 
grated.  Beat  up  the  eggs,  and  put 
them  to  the  rose-water  and  wine ; 
then  add  the  sugar  and  hutter : 
work  all  together  ; strew  in  the  cur- 
rants and  flour  ; have  them  ready 
warmed  for  mixing.  Make  six  or 
eight  cakes,  and  bake  them  crisp, 
and  of  a fine  brown. 
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CURRANT  DRINK  {to  makea). 
Put  a pound  of  the  best  ripened 
currants,  clean  picked,  into  a stone 
bottle;  then  mix  three  spoonfuls  of 
the  newest  and  purest  ale  yeast, 
with  six  pints  of  hot  water;  pour  this 
upon  the  currants  ; stop  the  bottle 
close  till  the  liquor  ferments ; then 
give  it  as  much  vent  as  is  necessary  ; 
keep  it  warm,  and  it  will  ferment 
for  about  three  days.  Taste  it  at 
the  end  of  two  days,  to  try  whether 
it  is  become  pleasant ; as  soon  as  it 
is,  run  it  through  a strainer,  and 
bottle  it  off.  It  will  be  ready  to 
drink  in  five  or  six  days. 

CURRANTS  {to  dry  in  bunches). 
When  the  currants  are  stoned,  and 
tied  up  in  bunches,  to  every  pound 
of  currants,  take  a pound  and  a-half 
of  sugar,  and  to  every  pound  of 
sugar,  put  half  a pint  of  water ; 
boil  the  syrup  very  well  ; lay  your 
currants  in  it  ; set  them  on  the  fire, 
and  let  them  just  boil ; take  them  off ; 
cover  the  pan  close  with  a paper  ; let 
them  stand  till  the  next  day  ; then 
make  them  scalding,  hot ; let  them 
stand  for  two  or  three  days  with  a 
paper  close  to  them  ; then  lay  them 
on  earthen  plates,  and  sift  them  well 
over  with  sugar ; put  them  in  a 
stove  to  dry  ; the  next  day,  lay  them 
on  sieves,  but  do  not  turn  them  till 
the  upper  side  is  dry;  then  turn 
them,  and  sift  the  other  side  well 
with  sugar ; when  they  are  quite 
dr^,  lay  them  betwixt  papers. 

CURRANT  DROPS.  Take 
half  a pound  of  pounded  loaf-su- 
gar on  a plate  ; then  a quantity  of 
currants,  which  must  be  squeezed 
through  a sieve  ; when  that  is  done, 
add  the  juice  to  the  sugar  till  it 
makes  a paste  of  a thickish  consis- 
tency ; dress  it  on  fine  cap  paper, 
and  place  it  on  the  stove  till  dry. 

CURRANT  JAM  {black).  Pick 
the  black  currants  when  they  are 
full  ripe ; pick  them  clear  from  the 
stalks,  and  bruise  them  in  a bowl 


with  a wooden  mallet.  To  every  two 
pounds  of  currants,  put  a pound 
and  a-half  of  loaf-sugar,  beat  fine; 
put  them  into  a preserving- pan  ; boil 
them  full  half  an  hour ; skim,  and 
stir  it  all  the  time  ; then  put  it  into 
pots,  and  keep  it  for  use. 

CURRANT  JELLY,  BLACK (m 
make).  Pick  the  currants  when  thev 
are  ripe  and  dry ; pick  them  oft’  tl/e 
stalks,  and  put  them  in  a large  stew- 
pan  : to  every  ten  quarts  of  cur- 
rants, put  a quart  of  water  ; tie  a 
paper  over  them,  and  set  them  in  a 
cool  oven  for  two  hours ; then 
squeeze  them  through  a very  thin 
cloth  : to  every  quart  of  juice  add  a 
pound  and  a-half  of  loaf-sugar  . 
broken  in  small  pieces,  stirring  it 
gently  till  the  sugar  is  melted ; 
when  it  boils,  skim  it  well  ; let  it 
boil  pretty  thick  for  half  an  hour, 
over  a clear  fire ; then  pour  it  into 
pots  ; put  brandy  papers  over  them, 
and  keep  them  for  use. 

CURRANT  JELLY,  RED  {to 
make).  Strip  the  currants  from  the 
stalks;  put  them  in  a stone  jar  ; stop 
it  close ; put  it  in  a Bain  Marie  ; let 
it  boil  half  an  hour  ; take  it  out, 
and  strain  the  juice  through  a coarse 
hair  sieve.  To  a pint  of  juice  put  a 
pound  of  sugar  ; set  it  over  a fine 
clear  quick  fire,  in  the  preserving- 
pan  : keep  stirring  it  all  the  time 
till  the  sugar  is  melted  ; take  the 
scum  off  as  fast  as  it  rises  ; when 
the  jelly  is  very  clear  and  fine,  put 
it  into  pots  and  glasses  ; when  cold, 
put  brandy  papers  over  them,  and 
put  them  in  a dry  place. 

CURRANTS,  RED  {to  preserve 
in  bunches).  Stone  the  currants,  and 
tie  six  or  seven  bunches  together 
with  a thread  to  a piece  of  split  deal 
about  the  length  of  your  finger ; 
weigh  the  currants,  and  put  their 
weight  of  double  refined  sugar  in 
the  preserving-pan  with  a little  wa- 
ter, and  boil  it  till  the  siigar  flies ; 
then  put  the  currants  in,  and  just 
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give  them  aboil  up,  and  cover  them 
till  next  day  ; then  take  tliem  out, 
and  either  dry  them,  or  put  them 
into  glasses,  with  the  syrup  boiled 
up  with  a little  of  the  juice  of  red 
currants ; put  brandy  papers  over 
them,  and  tie  them  close  down  with 
other  papers,  and  set  them  in  a dry 
place. 

CURRANT  PASTE  (red  or 
u'hite).  Strip  the  currants;  put  a 
little  juice  to  them  to  keep  them 
from  burning ; boil  them  well,  and 
rub  them  through  a hair  sieve  ; then 
boil  the  juice  a quarter  of  an  hour  ; 
to  a pint  of  which  put  a pound  and  a- 
half  of  double  refined  sugar,  sifted  ; 
shake  in  your  sugar ; when  it  is 
melted,  pour  it  on  plates  ; dry  it  as 
other  pastes,  and  turn  it  into  what 
ever  form  you  please. 

CURRANTS  (to  preserve  for 
taris).  Get  the  currants  when  they 
are  dry,  and  pick  them  ; to  every 
pound  and  a quarter  of  currants, 
}>ut  a pound  of  sugar  into  a pre- 
serving-pan with  as  much  juice  of 
currants  as  will  dissolve  it ; when 
it  boils,  skim  it,  and  put  in  the  cur- 
rants, and  boil  them  till  they  are 
clear ; put  them  into  a jar,  lay 
brandy-paper  over,  tie  them  down, 
and  keep  them  in  a dry  place. 

CURRANT  SAUCE,  for  veni- 
son. Boil  an  ounce  of  dried  cur- 
rants in  half  a pint  of  water,  for  a 
few  minutes ; then  add  a small  tea- 
cupful of  bread  crumbs,  six  cloves, 
a glass  of  port  wine,  and  a bit  of 
butter  ; stir  it  till  the  whole  is 
smooth. 

CURRANT  SAUCE,  for  a pig 
(to  make).  Boil  an  ounce  of  dried 
currants  in  half  a pint  of  water,  for 
a few  minutes ; then  add  a small 
cupful  of  crumbs  of  bread,  a few 
cloves,  or  a little  nutmeg  grated,  a 
glass  of  any  kind  of  sweet  wine,  and 
a bit  of  butter  : sweeten  it  to  your 
ta.ste.  Send  it  to  table  in  u sauce 
tureen. 


The  same  sauce  may  be  made  for 
venison  or  hare,  only  put  red  port 
•instead  of  white  wine. 

CURRANT  SHRUB.  Pick  your 
currants  clean  from  the  stalks  when 
they  are  ripe,  and  put  twenty-four 
pounds  in  a pitcher,  with  two  pounds 
of  single  refined  sugar ; close  the 
jug  well  up,  and  put  it  into  a pan  of 
boiling  water  till  they  are  soft ; then 
strain  them  through  a jelly  bag,  and 
to  every  quart  of  juice  put  one  quart 
of  brandy,  a pint  of  red  wine,  one 
quart  of  new  milk,  a pound  of  dou- 
ble refined  sugar,  and  the  whites  of 
two  eggs  well  beat ; mix  them  all 
together,  and  cover  them  close  up 
two  days;  then  mix  through  a jelly 
bag,  and  beetle  for  use. 

CURRANTS,  white  (to  preserve 
in  bunches).  Stew  the  currants,  tie 
them  in  bunches,  as  for  red,  and 
put  them  in  a preserving  pan,  with 
their  weight  of  double  refined  su- 
gar, beat  and  sifted  fine  ; let  them 
stand  all  night : then  take  some 
pippins  ; pare,  core,  and  boil  them, 
but  do  not  stir  the  apples,  only  press 
them  down  w’ith  the  back  of  the 
spoon.  When  the  water  is  strong 
of  the  apples,  add  to  it  the  juice  of 
a lemon;  strain  it  through  a jelly 
bag  till  it  runs  quite  clear.  To  every 
pint  of  the  liquor  put  a pound  of 
double  refined  sugar  ; boil  it  up  to 
a strong  jelly;  put  to  it  the  currants, 
and  boil  them  till  they  look  clear ; 
cover  them  in  the  preserving-pan 
with  paper,  till  they  are  almost  cold  ; 
then  put  a bunch  of  currants  in  the 
glasses,  and  fill  them  up  with  jelly ; 
when  they  are  cold,  dip  paper  in 
brandy,  and  lay  it  over  them  ; tie 
another  on,  and  set  them  in  a dry 
place. 

CURRANT  WINE  (to  make).— 
Gather  the  currants  when  full  ripe, 
strip  them  from  the  stems,  and 
squeeze  out  the  juice  ; to  one  gal- 
lon of  the  juice,  put  two  gallons  of 
cold  water,  and  two  spoonfuls  of 
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yeast,  and  let  it  work  two  days ; 
then  strain  it  through  a hair  sieve  ; at 
the  same  time  put  one  ounce  of  isin- 
glass to  steep  in  cider,  and  to  every 
gallon  of  liquor  add  three  pounds 
of  loaf-sugar  ; stir  it  well  together ; 
put  it  in  a good  cask : to  every  ten 
gallons  of  wine  put  two  quarts  of 
brandy ; mix  them  all  exceedingly 
well  in  your  cask ; close  it  up  well ; 
let  it  stand  four  months,  and  then 
bottle  it. 

Another  way.  Take  an  equal 
quantity  of  red  and  white  currants ; 
bake  them  an  hour  in  a moderate 
oven  ; then  squeeze  them  through  a 
coarse  cloth:  have  ready  boiling  the 
quantity  of  water  which  it  is  in- 
tended to  use  ; and  to  every  gallon 
of  water  put  in  one  quart  of  juice, 
and  three  pounds  of  loaf-sugar ; 
beat  it  a quarter  of  an  hour  ; skim 
it  well ; then  put  it  in  a tub  ; when 
cool,  toast  a slice  of  bread,  and 
spread  on  both  sides  two  spoonfuls 
of  yeast,  and  let  it  work  three  days  ; 
stir  it  three  or  four  times  a day; 
then  put  it  into  a cask,  and  to  every 
ten  gallons  of  wine  add  a quart  of 
French  brandy,  and  the  whites  of 
ten  eggs  well  beat ; make  the  cask 
close  up,  and  let  it  stand  three 
months ; then  bottle  it.  This  is  a 
pale  wine,  but  it  is  a very  good  one 
for  keeping,  and  drinks  pleasantly. 

CURRY  of  COD  (#0  dress).  It 
should  be  made  of  sliced  cod,  that 
has  either  been  crimped  or  sprinkled 
a day,  to  make  it  firm.  Fry  it  of  a 
fine  brown,  with  onions,  and  stew  it 
with  a good  white  gravy,  a little 
curry  powder,  a bit  of  butter  and 
flour,  three  or  four  spoonfuls  of  rich 
cream,  salt,  and  cayenne,  if  the  pow- 
der be  not  hot  enough. 

CURRY  (to  dress).  Cutup  either 
fowls  or  rabbits ; put  a quarter  of  a 
pound  of  butter  into  a stewpan, 
and  when  it  is  melted  put  in  the 
meat,  with  two  onions  sliced ; 
brown  them  well  over  a quick  fire. 


and  then  put  to  them  half  a pint  of 
gravy ; let  it  simmer  twenty  mi- 
nutes ; mix  in  a basin  one  table- 
spoonful of  curry  powder,  one  of 
flour,  and  a little  salt ; mix  the 
whole  till  it  be  smooth  with  a little 
cold  water;  put  it  in  the  stewpan,  and 
shake  it  well  about  till  it  boils  ; let 
it  simmer  twenty  minutes  longer ; be- 
fore it  be  served,  squeeze  into  it  the 
juice  of  half  a lemon  ; and  add  to  it 
one  table-spoonful  of  melted  butter. 

CURRY  (to  make  one  the  Indian 
way).  Take  two  fowls  or  rabbits  ; 
cut  them  into  small  pieces,  and  three 
or  four  small  onions,  peeled  and  cut 
very  small,  thirty  peppercorns,  and 
a large  spoonful  of  rice ; brown 
some  coriander  seeds  over  the  fire 
in  a clear  shovel,  and  beat  them  to 
powder ; take  a tea-spoonful  of 
salt,  and  mix  all  well  together  with 
the  meat ; put  all  together  into  a 
stewpan  with  a pint  of  water ; let  it 
stew  softly  till  the  meat  is  enough  ; 
then  put  in  a piece  of  fresh  butter, 
about  as  big  as  a large  walnut; 
shake  it  well  together,  and  when  it 
is  smooth,  and  of  a fine  thickness, 
dish  it  up,  and  send  it  to  table.  If 
the  sauce  be  too  thick,  add  a little 
more  water  before  it  is  done. 

CURRY  of  MEAT  or  VEGE- 
TABLES (from  a famous  Bengal 
Recipe).  Two  dessert  spoonfuls 
of  dumpeah,  or  coriander  seed,  first 
to  be  parched,  and  then  ground 
to  a fine  powder ; one  dessert- 
spoonful of  geerah  or  caraway 
seed,  to  be  parched,  and  ground 
fine ; three  dessert  spoonfuls  of 
onions,  or  fuil  if  you  like  it,  to  be 
ground  fine  ; one  tea  spoonful  of 
salt ; three  pods  of  garlick,  ground 
fine;  three  cloves,  ground  fine  ; two 
bay  leaves,  ground  fine;  eight  chilies, 
green  dried,  or  cayenne  pepper,  a 
small  quantity  of  ginger,  and  one 
tea-cupful  of  butter;  the  whole  of 
the  above  to  be  well  heated  together 
previously  to  any  water  gravy,  or 
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meat  being  mixed  with  it ; one  quart 
of  water  or  gravy  is  sufficient, 
which,  with  the  meat  or  vegetable,  is 
10  be  put  into  the  curry  stuff,  when 
the  butter  and  all  the  ingredients 
cave  been  well  heated. 

CURRY  POWDER.  Take  three 
ounces  of  coriander,  three  ounces  of 
turmeric,  one  ounce  of  black  pep- 
per ; mustard  and  ginger,  each  half 
an  ounce  ; of  lesser  cardamoms,  of 
cayenne  pepper,  and  cummin  seed, 
a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  each  : dry 
them  all  well,  reduce  them  to  a fine 
powder : mix  them  well  together, 
and  keep  them  in  a well-stopped 
bottle. 

CURRY  SOUP,  or  Mulliga- 
taxvny  Soup.  Cut  four  pounds  of  a 
breast  of  veal  into  small  pieces;  put 
the  trimmings  into  a stewpan,  with 
half  a gallon  of  water,  a dozen  corns 
of  black  pepper,  and  the  same  num- 
ber of  allspice.  When  it  boils,  skim 
it  clean,  and  let  it  boil  an  hour  and 
a-half ; then  strain  it  off:  during 
the  time  that  it  is  boiling,  take  four 
onions,  and  fry  them  with  the  bits 
of  veal  of  a nice  brown,  and  when 
they  are  done,  put  the  broth  to  them; 
put  it  on  the  fire,  and  when  it  boils 
skim  it  clean : let  it  simmer  half  an 
hour ; then  mix  two  spoonfuls  of 
curry,  and  the  same  of  flour,  with  a 
n'ttle  cold  water,  and  a teaspoonful 
of  salt ; add  these  to  the  soup,  and 
simmer  it  gently,  till  the  veal  is 
quite  tender,  and  the  soup  is  then 
ready.  Fowls  or  rabbits  may  be 
used  instead  of  the  veal. 

CUSTARDS  {haked).  Boil  one 
pint  of  cream,  with  a bit  of  cinna- 
mon ; when  cold,  put  to  it  four  eggs, 
beaten  and  strained  with  only  two 
whites,  a little  brandy,  nutmeg,  and 
sugar,  fill  the  ciqis  or  paste  nearly 
full,  and  bake  them  ten  minutes. 
Baked  custards  may  be  made  with 
vjod  new  milk,  but  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  add  more  eggs. 

CUSTARD  {Beat).  Take  a pint 
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of  beest,  set  it  over  the  fire  with  a 
little  cinnamon,  or  three  bay  leaves  ; 
let  it  be  boiling  hot ; then  take  ft 
off,  and  have  ready  mixed  one 
spoonful  of  flour,  and  a spoonful  of 
thick  cream  ; pour  your  hot  beest 
upon  it  by  degrees ; mix  it  very 
well  together,  and  sweeten  to  your 
taste  ; it  may  either  be  put  in  crusts 
or  cups  to  bake  it. 

CUSTARDS  (common).  Take 
a quart  of  good  cream;  set  it  over  a 
slow  Are,  with  a little  cinnamon,  and 
four  ounces  of  sugar  ; when  it  is 
boiled,  take  it  off  the  fire  ; beat  the 
yolks  of  eight  eggs,  put  to  them  a 
spoonful  of  orange-flower  water  to 
prevent  the  cream  from  cracking ; 
stir  them  in  by  degrees  as  the  cream 
cools  ; put  the  pan  over  a very  slow 
fire ; stir  them  carefully  one  way, 
till  it  is  almost' boiling;  then  put  it 
into  cups,  and  serve  them  up. 

CUSTARD  FRITTERS  (to 
make).  Beat  up  the  yolks  of  eight 
eggs  with  one  spoonful  of  flour, 
half  a nutmeg,  a little  salt,  and  a 
glass  of  brandy;  add  a pint  of  cream; 
sweeten  it,  and  bake  it  in  a small 
dish ; when  cold,  cut  it  into  quar- 
ters, and  dip  them  in  batter  made  of 
half  a pint  of  cream,  a quarter  of  a 
pint  of  milk,  four  eggs,  a little 
flour,  and  a little  ginger  grated  : fry 
them  in  a good  lard  or  dripping, 
and  w'hen  done,  strew  over  them  some 
grated  sugar. 

CUSTARD  PUDDING  (boiled). 
Boil  a stick  or  two  of  cinnamon  in 
a quart  of  thin  cream,  with  a quar- 
ter of  a pound  of  sugar  : when  it  is 
cold,  put  in  the  yolks  of  six  eggs 
well  beat,  and  mix  them  together ; 
set  it  over  a slow  fire,  and  stir  it 
round  one  way,  till  it  grows  pretty, 
thick,  but  do  not  let  it  boil  ; take  it 
off’,  and  let  it  stand  till  it  be  quite 
cold  ; butter  a cloth  very  well,  and 
dredge  it  with  flour ; put  in  the  cus- 
tard, and  tie  it  up  very  close  ; boil 
it  for  three  quarters  of  an  hour : 
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when  you  take  it  up,  put  it  in  a 
round  basin  to  cool  a little ; then 
untie  the  cloth,  and  lay  the  dish  on 
tlie  bowl,  and  turn  it  upside  down  ; 
be  careful  liow  the  cloth  is  taken 
off,  for  a very  little  will  break  the 
pudding;  grate  over  it  a little  su- 
gar. 

CUTANEOUS  ERUPTIONS, 
Mix  together  in  a wine  glass  full  of 
elder,  or  any  other  light  made  wine, 
sixteen  drops  of  ipecacuanha  wine, 
two  grains  of  flower  of  sulphur,  and 
one  drachm  of  the  tincture  of  car- 
damom seeds.  Take  this  draught 
previous  to  retiring  to  rest,  and 
as  the  case  may  require  it,  the  dose 
can  be  repeated  every  alternate 
night,  or  twice  each  week.  It  will 
tend  to  purify  the  skin  much  better 
than  the  use  of  lotions  or  cosmetics. 

CUTLETS  (d  la  Maintenon). — 
Cut  the  cutlets  about  three  quarters 
of  an  inch  thick  ; beat  them  with  a 
rolling  pin,  and  wet  them  on  both 
sides  with  egg  ; dip  them  into  a sea- 
soning of  bread  crumbs,  with  pars- 
ley, knotted  marjoram,  thyme,  pep- 
per, salt,  and  a little  nutmeg  grated  ; 


then  put  them  into  papers  folded 
over,  and  broil  them  ; serve  them 
with  melted  butter,  and  a little  mush- 
room catsup. 

Another  uay.  Prepare  the  cutlets 
as  above,  and  fry  them;  lay  them 
into  a dish,  and  keep  them  hot  ; 
dredge  a little  flour,  and  put  a little 
butter  into  the  pan ; brown  it  ; then 
pour  a little  boiling  water  into  it, 
and  boil  quick  ; season  with  pepper, 
salt,  and  catsup, and  pour  over  them. 

CUTLETS  of  a Neck  of  Veal. 
Cut  a neck  of  veal  into  cutlets  ; 
fry  them  a fine  brown  ; then  put 
them  in  a tossing  pan,  and  stew  them 
till  tender  in  a quart  of  good  gravy  ; 
then  add  one  spoonful  of  brown- 
ing, the  same  of  catsup,  some  fried 
forcemeat  balls,  a few  truffles,  mo- 
rells,  and  pickled  mushrooms,  a lit- 
tle salt,  and  cayenne  pepper  ; thick- 
en the  gravy  with  flour  and  butter  ; 
let  it  boil  a few  minutes;  lay  the 
cutlets  in  a dish  with  the  tops  of  the 
ribs  in  the  middle;  pour  the  sauce 
over  them ; lay  the  balls,  morells, 
truffles,  and  mushrooms  over  the 
cutlets,  and  send  them  up. 
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DAIRY  {Management  of  f.  The,  butter  fora  family,  however  small, 
first  thing  to  be  considered  in  estab-  both  on  account  of  the  neccssarj 
lishing  a dairy,  is  the  most  proper  falling  off  of  her  produce,  as  she 
and  useful  breed  of  cows,  and  which  advances  in  her  pregnancy,  and  of 
are  particularly  celebrated  as  being  the  period  in  which  it  will  be  proper 
good  milkers.  The  signs  of  pro-  for  her  to  go  dry.  Two  cows  will 
ductiveness  of  milk  in  the  cow'  are  therefore  be  necessary  for  even  a 
generally  a thin  head  and  neck,  moderate  family,  and  any  surplus 
clean  chaps,  free  from  leather,  deep  produce  of  this  kind  always  finds  a 
and  rather  flat  carcass,  wide  hips,  ready  disposal, 
the  bones  perhaps  inclined  to  be  Mr.  Moubray  very  justly  says, 
pointed,  capacious  udder,  and  large  “ That  inexperienced  persons  often 
plain  milk  vein.  It  must,  however,  suffer  loss  and  disappointment  by 
be  apparent  to  every  one,  that  a purchasing  a stale  milker ; perhaps 
single  cow  cannot  possibly  yield  a an  old  and  worn  out  cow'  from  some 
sufflciert  annual  supply  of  milk  and  neighbouring  dairy.  It  is  generally 
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most  advantageous  to  have  a fresh 
Hve  year  old  beast,  in  full  milk  ; 
that  is  to  say,  with  her  calf  a few 
(lays  old  by  her  side,  or  when  she  is 
nearly  ready  to  calve.  If  a small 
common  bred,  low-priced  cow  be 
the  object,  no  other  consideration  is 
necessary,  than  her  health,  age,  and 
milky  indications,  particularly  that 
she  have  large  tackle,  that  is,  a ca- 
pacious udder,  and  that  she  be  a 
tpiiet  milker.  The  sooner  a cow  is 
milked  dry  after  purchase  the  bet- 
ter, since  they  are  invariably  stocked 
for  sale;  that  is,  their  milk  is  suffered 
to  remain  perhaps  two  days,  in  order 
to  distend  the  udder  to  the  very  ut- 
most, by  way  of  recommendation.” 
The  provision  of  food  for  the  cow 
must  be  always  looked  upon  as  the 
prime  concern  in  the  dairy  business, 
for  such  a constant  daily  draught 
upon  the  animal  juices  cannot  be 
answered  but  by  aid  of  the  most 
ample  supply ; keep  short  and 
meanly,  and  your  milk  and  butter 
produce  will  be  in  exact  proportion, 
and  the  cow  when  dry,  emaciated, 
and  of  little  worth  : the  chief  diffi 
culty  in  the  keeping  of  cows  is  the 
expense  of  their  food,  which  is  con- 
siderable, more  especially  as  to  any 
thing  which  has  to  be  purchased  ; 
if  the  produce  be  inconsiderable,  it 
may  be  a losing  concern.  You  may 
feed  a sparing  milker  into  flesh,  and 
if  you  stint  her,  or  allow  her  only 
ordinary  food,  you  get  neither  flesh 
nor  milk.  In  general  cases,  a cow 
should  never  be  stinted  ; and  it  may 
be  depended  on,  milk  is  always  of 
more  value  than  the  best  cow  food. 
But  if  corn  be  allowed,  oats  are  the 
most  proper  ; they^should  be  ground 
or  bruised,  and  moistened  with  wa- 
ter, as  the  cow  would  otherwise 
swallow  the  oats  whole,  which  would 
not  only  fail  in  giving  nourishment, 
but  might  be  productive  of  obstruc- 
tion and  disease.  Fine  pollard  also, 
moi..tenedor  mas'ied,  i.sa  nourishing 
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food;  the  milch  cow,  however,  should 
always  have  exercise,  and  it  is  more 
especially  necessary,  when  extraor- 
dinary and  substantial  food  is  requi- 
site. 

Particular  care  should  be  paid  to 
the  teats  of  the  cow,  in  order  to 
prevent  their  soreness.  The  hours 
of  milking  should  be  regular,  and  it 
is  of  the  utmost  consequence  that 
the  cow’s  udder  be  perfectly  drained 
of  milk,  to  the  very  last  dripping  ; 
the  habit  of  leaving  milk  in  the  ud- 
der, being  in  the  end  greatly  inju- 
rious : the  last  milk  is  always  the 
richest,  for  the  udder  appears  to  be 
a sort  of  milkpan,  in  which  the  cream 
is  uppermost,  and  of  course  comes 
out  last,  seeing  that  the  outlet  is  at 
the  bottom.  A cow  in  full  milk 
cannot  be  well  drained  under  twenty 
minutes  by  the  best  hand.  The  ud- 
der should  be  kept  well  trimmed,  and 
with  it,  the  teats  should  be  perfectly 
clean  before  milking.  The  tail,  also, 
should  be  free  from  dirt,  and  every 
risk  avoided  of  fouling  the  milk. 

ITe  dairy  should  be  the  seat  of 
the  most  exquisite  and  punctilious 
cleanliness.  All  the  utensils,  shelves, 
dressers,  and  the  floor,  should  be 
kept  with  the  most  perfect  neatness, 
and  cold  water  should  be  thrown 
over  it  very  often.  The  room  should 
be  airy,  and  both  glazed  and  latticed, 
and  floored  with  flag  stones,  or  broad 
brick.  Lead  is  dangerous,  and  the 
well-glazed  earthen  pans  are  the  best 
and  most  convenient  receptacles  of 
milk  ; these  should  be  scalded  per- 
fectly clean,  outside  and  in,  besides 
being  frequently  boiled  in  a copper, 
conveniently  placed,  well  scrubbed 
with  a brush,  and  rinsed  in  plenty  of 
clean  water.  Milk  should  always 
be  set  immediately  ; if  the  weather 
be  cold,  put  warm  water  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  milk  pan  ; if  warm,  cool 
the  dishes  previously  with  cold  wa- 
ter, .Skim  off  the  cream,  in  sum- 
mer every  twelve,  in  winter  every 
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twenty-four  hours  ; shift  the  cream 
into  clean  pans,  daily,  during  the 
winter,  and  in  summer  twice  a day  ; 
stirring  it  several  times  a day 
with  a clean  wooden  spatula.  The 
milker  should  never  be  suffered  to 
enter  the  dairy  in  a dirty  apron, 
covered  with  hairs  from  the  cow- 
house : on  this  point,  Mr.  Moubray 
says,  thret  reprimands, — the  last  ac- 
companied with  a discharge. 

The  warmth  arising  from  steam 
being  injurious  in  the  dairy,  the 
utensils  of  every  description  should 
be  cleaned  in  another  room.  In 
fact,  the  dairy  woman  will  be  con- 
vinced by  her  own  observation,  that 
when  cleanliness  and  coolness  are 
strictly  attended  to,  they  are  the 
only  arts  for  which  she  has  occasion 
in  the  accomplishment  of  her  daily 
employment  with  ease  and  satisfac- 
tion. 

DAFFY’S  ELIXIR.  Take  ele- 
campane roots,  sliced  liquorice,  co- 
riander and  anise  seeds,  venna,  ori- 
ental guiacum  and  caraway  seeds, 
each  two  ounces  ; and  one  pound  of 
raisins,  stoned.  Infuse  them  four 
days,  in  three  quarts  of  aqua  vitae, 
or  white  aniseed  water.  The  largest 
dose  is  four  spoonfuls,  to  be  taken 
at  night.  One  ounce  of  rhubarb, 
two  ounces  of  manna,  and  one  more 
of  guiacum,  may  be  added. 

DAFFY’S  ELIXIR  {Scotch).— 
Take  half  a bottle  of  brandy,  and 
the  same  quantity  of  Lisbon  wine  ; 
infuse  in  it,  mixed  together,  half  an 
ounce  each  of  linseed  and  sweet 
fennel  seeds,  an  ounce  each  of  hiera 
piera  and  aloes,  two  drachms  of 
saffron,  two  ounces  of  bitter,  or 
Seville  orange  peel,  and  one  ounce 
of  snake  root.  Infuse  them  near 
the  fire  for  a fortnight ; then  put  the 
bottle  in  a pan  of  cold  water  over 
the  fire ; take  it  off  when  it  sim- 
mers, and  strain  or  filter  it  as  soon 
as  it  is  cold  Keep  it  in  closely 


stopped  bottles,  and  take  two  table- 
spoonfuls at  night. 

^ DAMASK  ROSES  {syrup  of). 
Take  seven  ounces  of  the  dried  pe- 
tals of  the  damask  rose,  six  pounds 
of  double  refined  sugar,  and  two 
quarts  of  boiling  distilled  water 
Macerate  the  roses  in  the  water  for 
twelve  hours,  and  then  strain  them ; 
evaporate  the  strained  liquor  to  two 
pints  and  a-half,  and  add  the  sugar 
to  make  it  a syrup.  It  is  prepared 
as  follows,  according  to  the  Edin- 
burgh practice  : take  one  pound  of 
the  fresh  petals  of  the  damask  rose, 
four  pounds  of  boiling  water,  and 
three  pounds  of  double  refined  su- 
gar. Macerate  the  roses  in  the  wa- 
ter for  twelve  hours  ; to  the  strained 
infusion,  add  the  sugar,  and  boil 
them  to  a syrup  in  the  usual  man- 
ner. 

DAMP  BED  {excellent  method  of 
discovering  a).  Let  the  bed  be  first 
well  warmed,  and  immediately  as  the 
warming  pan  is  taken  out,  introduce 
between  the  sheets,  in  an  inverted 
direction,  a clear  glass  goblet.  After 
it  has  remained  in  that  situation  a 
few  minutes,  examine  it ; if  found 
dry  and  not  tarnished  with  steam, 
the  bed  is  perfectly  safe,  but  if  drops 
of  wet  or  damp  adhere  to  the  in- 
side of  the  glass,  it  is  a certain  sign 
of  a damp  bed. 

DAMSONS  {to  bottle).  Get  the 
damsons  carefully  when  they  have 
just  turned  colour,  and  put  them 
into  wide  mouthed  bottles ; cork 
them  up  loosely,  and  let  them  stand 
a fortnight;  then  look  them  over, 
and  if  any  of  them  are  seen  to 
mould  or  spot,  take  them  out,  and 
cork  the  rest  close  down ; set  the 
bottles  in  sand,  and  they  will  keep 
till  spring,  and  be  as  good  as  fresh 
ones. 

Another  way.  Pick  the  damsons 
before  they  are  ripe,  and  put  them 
into  wide  mouthed  bottles,  and  cork 
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thern down  tight ; then  put  them 
into  a moderately  heated  oven,  and 
about  three  hours  will  do  them  suf- 
ficiently. Take  care  the  oven  be 
not  too  hot,  otherwise  it  will  make 
the  fruit  fly.  When  done,  they  must 
be  put  away,  with  the  mouth  down- 
wards, in  a cool  place,  to  keep  them 
from  fermenting. 

DAMSON  CHEESE  {to  make). 
Bake  or  boil  the  fruit  in  a stone  jar, 
in  a saucepan  of  water,  or  on  a hot 
hearth.  Pour  off  some  of  the 
juice,  and  to  every  two  pounds  of 
fruit  weigh  half  a pound  of  sugar. 
Set  the  fruit  in  the  pan  over  a fire  ; 
let  it  boil  quickly  till  it  begins  to 
look  dry  ; take  out  the  stones,  and 
add  the  sugar  ; stir  it  well  in,  and 
simmer  two  hours  slowly  ; then  boil 
it  quickly  half  an  hour,  till  the  sides 
of  the  pan  candy ; pour  the  jams 
then  into  potting  pans,  or  dishes, 
about  an  inch  thick,  so  that  it  may 
cut  firm.  If  the  skins  be  disliked, 
then  the  juice  is  not  to  be  taken 
out ; but  after  the  first  process,  the 
fruit  is  to  be  pulped  through  a very 
coarse  sieve,  with  the  juice,  and 
managed  as  above.  The  stones  are 
to  be  cracked,  or  some  of  them,  and 
the  kernels  boiled  in  the  jam.  All 
the  juice  may  be  left  in,  and  boiled 
to  evaporate  ; but  do  not  add  the 
sugar  until  it  has  done  so.  The 
above  looks  well  in  shapes. 

DAMSON  DUMPLINGS.— 
Make  a good  hot  paste  crust ; roll 
it  pretty  thin ; lay  it  in  a basin,  and 
put  in  what  quantity  of  damsons 
you  think  proper ; wet  the  edge  of 
the  paste,  and  close  it  up  ; boil  it  in 
a cloth  one  hour,  and  send  it  up 
whole  ; pour  over  it  melted  butter, 
and  grate  sugar  round  the  edge  of 
the  dish. 

DAMSONS  {to  preserve  ■whole). 
Take  some  damsons,  and  cut  them 
in  pieces  ; put  them  in  a saucepan 
over  the  fire,  with  as  much  water 
as  will  cover  them  ; when  they  are 
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boiled,  and  the  liquor  pretty  strong, 
strain  it  out  : add  for  every  pound 
of  whole  damsons,  wiped  clean,  a 
pound  of  single  refined  sugar  ; put 
the  third  part  of  the  sugar  into  the 
liquor,  and  set  it  over  the  fire,  and 
when  it  simmers,  put  in  the  dam- 
sons ; let  them  have  a good  boil, 
and  take  them  off  for  half  an  hour, 
covered  up  close ; then  set  them  on 
again,  and  let  them  simmer  over  the 
fire,  after  turning  them ; then  take 
them  out,  and  put  them  in  a basin, 
and  strew  all  the  sugar  that  was  left 
on  them,  and  pour  the  hot  liquor 
over  them,  and  cover  them  up,  and 
let  them  stand  till  next  day  ; then 
boil  them  up  again  till  they  are 
enough  : take  them  up,  and  put 
them  in  pots  : boil  the  liquor  till  it 
jellies,  and  pour  it  on  them  when  it 
is  almost  cold ; then  paper  them 
up. 

DAMSON  WINE.  Take  a con- 
siderable quantity  of  damsons  and 
common  plums,  inclining  to  ripeness; 
slit  them  inhalves,  so  that  the  stones 
may  be  taken  out ; then  mash  them 
gently,  and  add  a little  water  and 
honey.  Add  to  every  gallon  of  the 
pulp,  a gallon  of  spring  w'ater,  with 
a few  bay  leaves  and  cloves ; boil 
the  mixture,  and  add  as  much  su- 
gar as  will  well  sweeten  it ; skim  off 
the  froth,  and  let  it  cool  : then 
press  the  fruit,  squeezing  out  the 
liquid  part ; strain  all  through  a 
fine  strainer,  and  put  the  water  and 
juice  together  into  a cask.  Having 
allowed  the  whole  to  stand  and  fer- 
ment for  three  or  four  days,  fine  it 
with  white  sugar,  flour,  and  whites 
of  eggs  ; draw  it  off  into  bottles  ; 
then  cork  it  well  : in  twelve  days  it 
w'ill  be  ripe. 

DANDELION.  {Leontodon  Ta- 
raxacum). (See  Plate  6).  This  is 
a small  plant,  and  common  in  every 
field.  The  seed,  when  mature,  has 
a fine  circular  feathery  crown,  by 
which  it  flies  to  distant  parts.  It  is 
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a native  of  England,  Jnd  every 
where  to  be  found,  flowering  during 
April,  June,  and  July. 

Uie  young  leaves  of  this  plant 
in  a blanched  state  have  the  taste  of 
endive,  and  make  an  excellent  addi- 
tion to  those  plants  eaten  early  in 
the  spring  as  sallads.  At  Gottin' 
gen,  the  roots  are  roasted,  and  sub- 
stituted for  coffee,  by  the  poorer  in- 
habitants, who  find  that  an  infusion 
prepared  in  this  way  can  hardly  be 
distinguished  from  that  of  the  coffee 
berry. 

Medicinal  qualities.  Dandelion 
possesses  amongst  others  a strong 
diuretic  quality,  which  children  ex- 
perience who  eat  the  young  plant. 

The  leaves  and  roots  are  bitter, 
and  contain  a bitter  milky  juice. 
They  have  been  esteemed  to  be 
diuretic,  saponaceous,  and  resolvent, 
and  to  be  powerful  remedies  for  re- 
moving obstructions  of  the  liver, 
and  of  the  other  viscera.  Their  pu- 
rified expressed  juice  has  been  given 
from  two  to  six  ounces,  twice,  thrice, 
or  oftener  in  the  day  : and  infusions 
and  decoctions  of  the  herb  and  root 
have  been  used  for  the  same  pur- 
poses. Boerhaave  had  such  a great 
opinion  of  the  continued  use  of  the 
juice,  or  of  the  infusions  of  this 
plant,  that  he  believed  they  were 
capable  of  removing  most  obstruc- 
tions of  the  viscera  that  were  to  be 
relieved  by  medicine.^  Bergius  like- 
wise speaks  much  in  praise  of  this 
simple  ; and  says,  “ That  he  has 
often  seen  it  prove  of  service  after 
other  remedies  had  failed ; and  that 
he  has  seen  hardnesses  of  the  liver 
removed,  by  patients  eating  daily, 
for  some  months,  of  a broth  made 
with  dandelion  root,  the  leaves  of 
sorrel,  and  the  yolk  of  an  egg  with 
water ; w’hile  they  took,  at  the  same 
time,  cream  of  tartar,  to  keep  their 
bodies  open;”  and  he  adds,  “ that 
he  has  seen  a similar  course  of  ser- 


vice, in  ascites,  and  in  cases  of  gall 
stones.” 

DAUPHIN  FRITTERS.  Make 
a paste  rather  supple,  with  an  equal 
quantity  of  flour  and  sugar,  maca- 
roni drops  bruised,  preserved  orange- 
flowers,  and  lemon-peel,  all  chopped 
very  fine  ; mix  it  with  whites  of  eggs 
until  it  be  of  the  consistence  required, 
which  is  to  be  just  hard  enough  to 
bear  working  wdth  a rolling-pin;  roll 
it  in  sheets  about  the  thickness  of  a 
half  crown,  and  let  it  cool  to  harden; 
then  cut  it  into  what  shape  and  form 
you  please,  with  moulds  of  any  sorts 
of  flowers,  apd  glazed  w'ith  sugar. 

DAVENPORT  FOWLS,  iodiess. 
Let  young  fowls  hang  for  a night ; 
take  the  livers,  hearts,  and  tenderest 
parts  of  the  gizzards,  shred  very 
small,  with  half  a handful  of  young 
clary  ; an  anchovy  to  each  fowl ; an 
onion,  and  the  yolks  of  four  eggs 
boiled  hard,  with  pepper,'  salt,  and 
mace,  to  your  taste:  stuff  the  fowls 
with  this,  and  sew  up  the  vents  and 
necks  quite  close,  that  the  water  may 
not  get  in.  Boil  them  in  salt  and 
water  till  almost  done ; then  drain 
them,  and  put  them  into  a stewpan, 
with  butter  enough  to  brown  them. 
Serve  them  with  fine  melted  butter 
and  a spoonful  of  catsup. 

DEAD  BEER  (^0  e/j/irew).  Boil 
some  water  and  sugar,  or  water  and 
treacle,  together,  and  when  cold,  add 
some  new  yeast.  This  will  restore 
dead  beer,  or  ripen  bottled  beer  in 
twenty-four  hours ; and  it  wnll  also 
make  worts  w'ork  in  the  tun,  if  they 
are  sluggish. 

Or,  a small  teaspoonful  of  car- 
bonate of  soda  may  be  mixed  with  a 
quart  of  it,  as  it  is  drawn  for  drink- 
ing. 

Or,  boil,  for  every  gallon  of  the 
liquor,  three  ounces  of  sugar  in  wa- 
ter ; when  cold,  add  a little  yeast, 
and  put  the  fermenting  mixture 
into  the  flat  beer-  whether  it  be 
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.■>  full  cask,  or  the  bottom  of  the 
cask. 

Or,  beer  may  often  be  restored, 
which  has  become  flat  or  stale,  by 
rolling  and  shaking  tlie  casks  for  a 
considerable  time,  which  will  cr.ate 
sr.ch  a new  fermentation  as  to  render 
it  necessary  to  open  a vent-peg  to 
prevent  the  cask  from  bursting. 

DEAFNESS  and  its  CURE. — 
The  causes  ofdeafness  are  numerous. 
It  is  often  occasioned  by  an  accu  nu- 
lation  of  the  secretion  of  the  ears, 
farmed  wax  ; in  which  case,  the  ears 
should  be  syringed  every  morning 
with  warm  water  and  soap,  till  the 
hardened  wax  be  ei.tirely  removed, 
.and  a little  wool  or  cotton,  moisten- 
,td  with  a few  drops  of  the  following 
mixture,  introduced  after  each  time 
of  syringing,  and  continued  for  some 
weeks  afterwards  to  prevent  a re- 
.currence  of  the  accumulation  of  wax. 

Take  halfan  ounce  of  camphorated 
jolive  oil,  thirty  drops  of  oil  of  tar- 
tar ; mix  well  together  by  shaking 
them  in  a phial. 

When  deafness  arises  from  palsy 
of  the  nerve  of  hearing,  electric 
sparks  to  the  ear,  a blister  behind 
:hem,  and  the  use  of  Asarabacca  snuff, 
ire  most  powerful  remedies.  It  will 
ilso  be  proper  to  improve  the  gene- 
•al  health  of  the  system,  by  the  use 
f medicine  calculated  to  promote 
'igestion  and  give  energy  to  the 
'.ervous  system,  as  the  following  ; — 
Take  six  ounces  of  the  infusion  of 
iandelion,  half  an  ounce  of  volatile 
; incture  of  valerian,  three  drachms  of 
ompound  spirit  of  lavender ; mix, 
nd  take  three  tabic -spoon fills  three 
mes  a day. 

Washing  the  head  with  warm  wa- 
I ’r  every  morning,  will  also  prove 
ery  beneficial,  and  for  this  purpose 
le  head  should  be  shaved.  A flan- 
el  cap  should  be  worn  during  the 
I ight,  and  a wig,  lined  with  flannel, 
tlie  day  time. 

W'hen  deafness  is  attended  with 
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ulcerations  of  the  internal  part  of  the 
car,  which  is  known  by  a discharge 
of  matter,  the  ulcer  should  be  healed 
as  soon  as  possible,  by  syringing  the 
ear  every  morning  and  evening  with 
the  following  lotion,  made  a little 
warm  :-Take  two  drachms  of  Egypt- 
ian honey,  eight  ounces  of  rose- 
water ; mix,  and  keep  for  use. 

This  diseased  state  of  the  ears,  in 
which  the  drum  of  the  ears  is  more 
or  less  injured,  frequently  follows 
the  scarlet  fever,  and  is  generally  in- 
curable, in  consequence  of  a portion 
of  the  drum  being  destroyed,  or  the 
surrounding  bone  of  the  skull  having 
become  rotten.  When  deafness  is 
occasioned  by  obstructions  in  the 
tube  of  the  ear,  preventing  the  pas- 
sage of  the  air  into  the  internal  ear, 
the  tube  should  be  syringed  with 
warm  water  and  soap.  When  the 
cavity  of  this  tube  is  obliterated  by 
disease,  which  is  not  an  unfrequent 
cause  of  deafness,  it  has  been  pro- 
posed to  admit  air  into  the  internal 
cavity,  by  puncturing  the  drum  of 
the  ear,  which  has,  in  some  instances, 
succeeded : this  operation  is  very 
simple,  and  attended  with  no  pain. 

A temporary  deafness  is  often 
produced  by  slight  cold,  particularly 
in  children,  which  generally  gives 
way  in  a day  or  tw'o  to  the  use  of  a 
little  aperient  and  perspiratory  medi- 
cine and  a flannel  night-cap. 

Deafness  is  frequently  the  conse- 
quence of  a deficiency  of  the  secre- 
tion of  the  wax,  when  the  following 
liniment  will  prove  beneficial  :-Take 
two  drachms  of  the  oil  of  turpentine, 
six  drachms  of  the  oil  of  almonds ; 
mix.  Two  or  three  drops  to  be  drop- 
ped into  the  ears,  or  applied  by  the 
means  of  a little  lamb’s  wool.  Dip- 
ping a piece  of  wool  in  sheep’s  gall 
and  putting  it  in  the  ear,  has,  in  many 
instances,  proved  efficacious. 

DEAFNESS  {Juice  of  fox-glove 
for).  Braise  in  a marble  mortar  the 
flo  vvers,  leaves,  and  stalks,  of  fresh 
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fox-glove  ; mix  the  juice  with  double 
the  quantity  of  brandy,  and  keep  it 
for  use.  This  herb  flowers  in  June, 
and  the  juice  will  then  keep  good 
till  the  return  of  that  season.  The 
method  of  using  it,  is,  to  drop  one 
drop  in  the  ear  every  night,  and 
then  moisten  a bit  of  lint  with  a lit- 
tle of  the  liquid,  put  it  also  in  the 
ear,  and  take  it  out  next  morning, 
till  the  cure  be  completed. 

DECANTERS,  FLINT  GLASS 
BOTTLES,  &c.  {to  clean).  Roll 
up  in  small  pieces,  some  whited 
brown  or  blotting  paper  ; then  wet 
and  soap  the  same  ; put  them  into 
the  vessel,  with  a little  lukewarm 
water.  Shake  them  well  for  a few 
minutes  ; then  rinse  the  glass  with 
clean  water,  and  it  will  be  as  bright 
and  clear  as  when  new  from  the 
shops. 

DEEDS  {to  make  damaged  ones 
legible).  When  a parchment  deed 
becomes  discoloured  and  obliterated 
by  moisture,  immerse  it  in  cold  clear 
spring  water,  as  it  is  drawn  from 
the  well,  for  about  a minute,  and  then 
press  it  between  two  sheets  of  blot- 
ting-paper, to  prevent  its  shrivelling 
up  while  drying.  It  will  generally, 
wlien  nearly  dry,  be  found  to  have 
resumed  its  natural  colour,  and  ap- 
pear uniformly  alike  ; but  should 
the  characters  not  prove  quite  legi- 
ble on  its  being  nearly  dry,  the  ope- 
ration must  be  repeated  till  it  does. 

'J'he  following  mixture  wdll  make 
writing  which  has  been  obliterated, 
faded,  or  sunk,  either  on  paper 
or  parchment,  immediately  legible. 
Bruise  and  infuse  tw'o  or  three  nut- 
galls  in  half  a pint  of  white  wine,  and 
let  the  bottle  stand  in  the  sun  or 
some  warm  place;  then  wash  that 
part  of  the  parchment  or  paper 
which  is  wanted  to  have  the  writ- 
ing recovered  with  a sponge  or  soft 
nrush,  dipped  in  the  vinous  infusion, 
and  the  purpose  will  be  immediately 
answered,  if  it  be  sufficiently  strong. 
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If  that  should  not  happen,  its 
powers  must  be  increased  by  an  ad- 
ditional number  of  galls,  stronger 
heat,  and  stronger  wine. 

DESERT  ISLAND  {to  makd\ 
Take  a lump  of  paste,  and  form  k 
into  a rock  three  inches  broad  at  the 
top  ; colour  it,  and  set  it  in  the  mid- 
dle of  a deep  china  dish,  and  set  a 
cast  figure  on  it,  with  a crown  on  its 
head,  and  a knot  of  rock  candy  at 
the  feet ; then  make  a roll  of  paste, 
an  inch  thick,  and  stick  it  on  the 
inner  edge  of  the  dish,  two  parts 
round,  and  cut  eight  pieces  of  erin- 
go  roots  about  three  inches  long, 
and  fix  them  upright  to  the  roll  of 
paste  on  the  edge.  Make  gravel 
walks  of  shot  comfits,  from  the 
middle  to  the  end  of  the  dish,  and 
set  small  figures  in  them.  Roll  out 
some  paste,  and  cut  it  open  like 
Chinese  rails  ; bake  it,  and  fix  it  on 
either  side  of  one  of  the  gravel 
walks  with  gum.  Have  ready  a web 
of  spun  sugar,  and  set  it  on  the 
pillars  of  eringo  root,  and  cut  part 
of  the  web  off,  to  form  an  entrance 
where  tlie  Chinese  rails  are.  It  is  a i 
beautiful  middle  dish  for  a second 
course. 

DEVONSHIRE  .TUNKET.— I 
Put  warm  milk  into  a bowl  ; turn  it  | 
with  rennet ; then  put  some  scalded 
cream,  sugar,  and  cinnamon,  on  the! 
top,  without  breaking  the  curd. 

DEVONSHIRE  SOUP.  Two| 
pounds  of  lean  beef,  six  onions,  six  i 
potatoes,  one  carrot,  one  turnip,  halfl 
a pint  of  split-peas,  four  quarts  ofl 
water,  some  whole  pepper,  a head  ofl 
celery,  and  a Britisli  herring;  wlienl 
boiled,  pass  it  through  a coarse  sieve; 
add  spinach  and  celery,  boiled,  dried 
mint,  and  fried  or  toasted  bread. 

DEVONSHIRE  SQUAB  PIE. I 
Cover  the  dish  with  a crust,  and  put 
at  the  bottom  a layer  of  sliced  pip- 
pins ; then  a layer  of  mutton-steaks,! 
cut  from  the  loin,  and  seasoned  withi 
pepper  and  salt.  Put  another  layerl 
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of pippins;  peel  some  onions  ; slice 
them  thin,  and  put  a layer  of  them 
over  the  pippins,  then  one  of  mutton, 
and  then  pippins  and  onions’;  pour 
in  a pint  of  water ; close  up  the  pie, 
and  bake  it. 

DIARRHCEA  in  CHILDREN. 
In  all  cases  of  the  laxity  of  bowels 
in  infants,  a preparatory  medicine 
should  be  given  to  guard  against 
evil  chances,  and  it  should  be  repeat- 
ed as  long  as  the  fceces  are  un- 
healthy, at  the  distance  of  eight  or 
ten  hours.  If  the  diarrhoea  conti- 
nues after  this,  the  following  must 
be  siven,  which  in  most  cases  will 
at  once  remove  the  disease. 

Of  prepared  chalk,  a scruple  ; of 
compound  powder  of  cinnamon,  ten 
grains  ;mix,  and  divide  into  six  parts. 
One  of  these  powders  to  be  taken 
ev^y  four  hours.  This  is  for  an  in- 
fant under  a year.  The  dose  may 
be  increased  according  to  the  age. 

The  diet  may  then  consist  of  ar- 
row-root, isinglass,  or  sago,  &c., 
with  a small  portion  of  wine,  if  the 
child  be  not  suckling.  Care  must 
be  taken  to  keep  the  child  wrapped 
up  warmly,  and  no  unequal  tempe- 
rature of  the  apartment  permitted, 
if  possible.  Should,  however,  the 
disease  still  continue,  after  this  plan 
has  been  persisted  in  for  two  days, 
an  injection  of  starch,  with  eight  or 
ten  drops  of  tincture  of  opium,  must 
be  administered  twice  a day.  This 
being  tried  unsuccessfully  for  two 
days  more,  a blister  must  be  ap- 
plied to  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  after 
a tepid  bath,  and  half  a grain  of  ca- 
lomel given  at  night  in  a little  white 
sugar  and  pap,  and  repeated  next 
night.  Should  the  disease  still  re- 
main obstinate,  the  best  advice  must 
be  had  recourse  to  ; but  if  the  above 
directions  be  strictly  attended  to  in 
the  beginning,  the  disease  will  almost 
in  every  case  disappear. 

DIARRHCEA,  to  check.  Take 
of  tincture  of  opium,  fifteen  drops  ; 
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chalk  mixture,  six  ounces  ; cirina- 
mon  water,  one  ounce  : make  into 
a mixture,  of  which  take  a large 
table- spoonful  every  six  hours. 

Another  method.  Take  of  powder 
of  rhubarb,  ten  grains  ; powder  of 
chalk,  with  opium,  one  scruple  ; dit- 
to, without  ditto,  one  drachm  ; make 
into  four  papers,  of  which  take  one 
night  and  morning. 

Another.  Take  of  tincture  of 
opium,  twenty  drops;  chalk  mix- 
ture, four  and  a-half  ounces  ; tinc- 
ture of  cinnamon,  half  an  ounce ; 
cinnamon  water,  two  ounces:  make 
a mixture,  of  which  take  two  table- 
spoonfuls after  every  liquid  motion, 
(jiven  in  diarrhoea,  and  the  looseness 
often  attendant  upon  consumption. 

Another.  Take  of  rhubarb,  in 
powder,  three  grains ; opiate  con- 
fection, six  ditto:  to  be  taken  every 
four  hours  in  the  same  disease. 

Another.  Take  of  rhubarb,  in 
powder,  fifteen  grains ; compound 
powder  of  scammony,  five  ditto : 
mix. 

Another.  Take  of  compound  tinc- 
ture of  rhubarb,  two  drachms ; tinc- 
’ture  of  catechu,  one  ditto;  tincture 
of  opium,  ten  drops : make  into  a 
draught,  to  be  taken  three  times  a 
day  in  cases  of  looseness. 

DIARRHCEA,  treatment  of  ohsti~ 
nate.  Take  of  bark,  in  powder,  two 
scruples;  compound  powder  of  chalk, 
with  opium,  ten  grains  : form  a pow- 
der, to  be  taken  three  or  four  times 
a day. 

This  is  excellent  in  obstinate 
diarrhoea,  first  evacuating  with  rhu- 
barb and  columbo,  equal  parts,  three 
grains  every  four  hours. 

DIET,  instructions  respecting.  In 
regulating  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  food,  no  deterniinate  rules  can  be 
prescribed ; as  it  is  a point  which 
involves  the  consideration  of  a num- 
ber of  circumstances  ; such  as  the 
age,  sex,  strength,  size,  and  habit  of 
different  individuals.  But  in  this,  as 
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in  all  other  things,  the  golden  rule 
of  mediocrity  is  what  ought  to  be 
observed ; and  though,  in  general, 
nature  teaches  every  creature  when 
it  has  enough,  it  is  more  safe  to  keep 
within  the  bounds  of  safety  than  to 
transgress  them:  for,  what  we  are 
accustomed  to  take  daily,  in  ounces 
and  pounds,  cannot  be  a matter  of 
indifference,  in  respect  either  of 
quantity  or  quality. 

When  we  take  food  in  too  great 
quantity,  or  of  too  nourishing  a qua- 
lity, it  will  either  produce  inflamma- 
tory diseases,  such  as  pleurisy  and 
apoplexy  ; or,  by  exhausting  the  ex- 
citability, it  will  bring  on  stomach 
complaints,  gout,  and  all  the  symp- 
toms of  premature  old  age. 

It  is  well  known,  that  all  animal 
substances  have  a constant  tendency 
to  putrefaction ; which,  beyond  a 
certain  degree, is  extremely  injurious 
to  health.  In  this  class  of  unwhole- 
some food  must  be  included  diseased 
cattle,  and  such  as  die  of  themselves, 
the  flesh  of  which  ought  never,  to  be 
eaten.  Even  the  eating  of  those 
which  die  by  accident  cannot  be 
wholesome,  as  the  blood  being  mixed 
with  the  flesh  must  increase  the  ten- 
dency to  putrefaction. 

No  animal  can  be  wholesome 
which  does  not  take  sufficient  exer- 
cise, and  is  even  excluded  from  the 
fresh  air.  Stall  cattle  are  crammed 
with  gross  food,  by  which,  indeed, 
they  increase  in  bulk ; but,  in  pro- 
portion, their  flesh  is  unwholesome  ; 
and  the  very  smell  of  it,  when 
brought  to  table,  is  offensive  to 
those  who  know  the  qualities  of 
good  meat. 

It  is  beyond  a doubt,  that  animal 
food,  as  well  as  vegetables,  are  in- 
tended by  Providence  for  the  sub- 
sistence of  the  human  species  ; and 
a mixture  of  the  two,  where  neither 
of  them  disagrees  with  the  constitu- 
tion, is  certainly  the  most  proper. 
Animal  food  in  general  is  more 


nourishing  than  vegetables ; and 
when  it  is  not  salted,  nor  hardened 
by  smoking,  it  is  likewise  more  easy 
of  digestion.  On  this  account,  it 
generally  agrees  best  with  delicate 
and  weak  constitutions.  But  a mix- 
ture of  many  kinds  of  meat  at  a 
meal  is  undoubtedly  injurious  to  the 
health ; both,  as  variety  of  dishes 
may  tempt  to  excess,  and  as  a num- 
ber of  meats,  very  different  in  their 
nature,  cannot  be  equally  well  di- 
gested in  the  same  space  of  time. 
To  eat  of  one  dish  only,  seems  most 
conformable  to  nature,  and  is  doubt- 
less the  means  of  producing  the 
most  healthy  fluids. 

The  mode  of  dressing  meat  has 
likewise  an  effect  upon  its  utility  and 
wholesomeness.  Flesh  that  is  boiled 
is  deprived  of  its  nourishing  juice,  as 
the  gelatinous  substance  of  the  meat 
is  extracted  into  the  broth.  The 
latter,  indeed,  contains  the  most  nou- 
rishing part  of  it.  In  the  mode  of 
dressing  meat  by  roasting,  its  juices 
are  less  wasted,  and  as  a crust  is 
soon  formed  on  its  surface,  the  nu- 
tritive particles  are  prevented  from 
evaporating.  Hence  roasted  meat 
seems  likely  to  yield  more  nourish- 
ment than  the  same  quantity  of  boil- 
ed meat.  Stewing  is  still  better  calcu- 
lated to  preserve  the  more  substantial 
parts  of  the  animal  food  ; for,  being 
performed  in  a close  vessel,  the 
juices  are  neither  extracted  by  wa- 
ter, nor  made  to  evaporate  by  the 
heat. 

Though  appetite  for  food  be  the 
most  certain  indication  that  nature 
requires  a supply,  yet  when  irregu- 
lar, it  ought  never  to  be  indulged 
beyond  a moderate  extent.  By  slow 
eating,  the  stomach  suffers  a very 
gradual  distension,  and  the  food  has 
sufficient  time  to  be  duly  prepared 
by  mastication,  or  chewing  in  the 
mouth  ; and  he  who  observes  this 
simple  rule  will  feel  himself  satisfi- 
ed, only  after  he  has  received  a due 
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pvoportion  of  aliment  ; vvliilst  he 
who  swallows  his  food  too  qiiick/i/, 
and  before  it  is  perfectly  chewed, 
will  be  apt  to  imagine  he  has  eaten 
enough,  when  the  unmasticated  pro- 
visions merely  press  on  the  sides  of 
the  stomach  ; the  consequence  is, 
that  hunger  will  soon  return. 

Those  who  take  more  exercise  in 
winter  than  in  summer,  can  also  di- 
gest more  food.  But  as  individuals, 
leading  a sedentary  life,  usually  suf- 
fer in  winter  from  a bad  state  of  di- 
gestion, owing  to  want  of  exercise, 
they  ought  in  that  season  to  be  more 
sparing  of  aliment. 

Too  little  aliment  w^eakens  the 
body,  and  hastens  the  consumption 
of  the  living  principle.  After  long 
fasting,  the  breath  is  foetid  ; and  the 
body  becomes  disposed  to  putrid  fe- 
vers. When  a person  has  suffered 
much  from  extreme  hunger,  much 
food  ought  not  to  be  given  him  at 
once  ; for  the  stomach  being  con- 
tracted and  feeble,  cannot  digest  it. 
He  must  be  supported  with  liquid 
nourishment  in  small  quantities,  and 
be  treated  in  the  manner  of  a pa- 
tient in  a putrid  or  nervous  fever. 
Hence,  no  animal  food  of  any  kind, 
but  vegetables  of  a mild  acid  na- 
ture, can  alone  be  given  with  pro- 
priety. 

With  respect  to  the  choice  of  ali- 
ment, those  who  abound  with  blood 
should  be  sparing  in  the  use  of 
what  is  highly  nourishing,  such  as 
fat  meat,  strong  ale,  rich  wines,  and 
the  like.  Their  diet  ought  to  con- 
sist chiefly  of  the  vegetable  kind, 
and  their  drink  ought  to  be  water, 
cider,  perry,  or  small-beer.  People 
whose  solids  are  weak  and  relaxed, 
should  avoid  every  thing  that  is  hard 
of  digestion.  A nourishing  diet, 
and  sufficient  exercise  in  the  open 
air,  are  what,  in  point  of  health, 
will  most  avail  them.  To  use  free- 
fy  a nourishing  diet,  is  improper  for 
those  who  have  a tendency  to  be  fat. 
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They  ought  likewise  to  be  sparing 
in  the  use  of  malt  liquors,  and  to 
take  a good  deal  of  exercise.  Those, 
on  the  contrary,  w'ho  are  lean, 
should  follow  an  opposite  course. 
Persons  who  are  troubled  with  eruc- 
tations or  belchings  from  the  sto- 
mach, inclined  to  putrefaction,  ought 
to  live  chiefly  on  acid  vegetables  ; 
while  on  the  other  hand,  people 
w'hose  food  is  apt  to  become  sour 
on  the  stomach,  should  make  the 
greater  part  of  their  diet  consist  of 
animal  food.  Persons  afflicted  with 
nervous  complaints,  or  with  the 
gout,  ought  to  avoid  all  flatulent 
food,  and  whatever  is  hard  of  diges- 
tion ; besides,  their  diet  should  be 
spare,  and  of  an  opening  nature. 
The  age,  constitution,  and  manner 
of  life,  are  circumstances  which 
merit  attention  in  the  choice  of  pro 
per  diet ; and  sedentary  people 
should  live  more  sparingly  than 
those  who  are  accustomed  to  mucli 
labour.  People  w'ho  are  troubled 
with  any  comydaint,  ought  to  avoid 
such  aliments  as  have  a tendency  to 
increase  it.  Thus,  such  as  are  scor- 
butic ought  not  to  indulge  themselves 
much  in  salt  provisions  ; while  one 
who  is  troubled  with  the  gravel, 
should  be  cautious  in  using  too  much 
acid,  or  food  of  an  astringent  kind. 

The  diet  ought  not  to  be  too  uni- 
form, at  least  for  any  considerable 
time.  A person,  by  long  accustom- 
ing himself  to  dine  only  on  boiled 
chicken,  one  of  the  most  tender  kinds 
of  food,  will  habituate  his  stomach 
to  such  a standard  of  action,  as  to 
become  incapable  of  digesting  any 
thing  stronger.  But  this  is  an  er- 
ror not  very  liable  to  be  fallen  into 
voluntarily. 

The  diet  ought  not  only  to  be 
such  as  is  best  adapted  to  the  con- 
stitution, but  likewise  to  be  taken  at 
regular  periods,  for  long  fasting  is 
hurtful  in  every  stage  of  life.  In 
young  persons,  it  vitiate  s the  fluids, 
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as  well  as  prevents  the  growth  of 
body.  Nor  is  it  much  less  injurious 
to  those  more  advanced  in  life  ; as 
the  humours,  even  in  the  most 
healthy  state,  have  a constant  ten- 
dency to  acrimony ; the  prevention 
of  which  requires  frequent  supplies 
of  fresh  nourishment.  Besides,  Ion" 
fasting  IS  apt  to  produce  wind  in  the 
stomach  and  bowels,  and  sometimes 
even  giddiness,  and  faintness,  though 
the  strong  and  healthy  suffer  less 
from  long  fasting  than  the  weak  and 
delicate. 

All  great,  and  sudden  changes  in 
diet  are  universally  dangerous  ; par- 
ticularly the  transition  from  a rich 
and  full  diet  to  one  that  is  low  and 
sparing.  When,  therefore,  a change 
becomes  expedient,  it  ought  always 
to  be  made  by  degrees. 

The  practice  is  not  uncommon  to 
eat  a light  breakfast,  and  a heavy 
supper : but  the  latter  of  these  is 
hurtful,  often  producing  apoplexy 
and  always  indigestion  and  night- 
mare. Where  this  is  not  practised, 
there  will  generally  be  found  a dis- 
position to  make  a more  hearty 
breakfast. 

It  is  a disputed  point,  whether  a 
short  sleep  after  dinner  be  not  useful 
for  promoting  digestion  ; and  in  se- 
veral countries  the  practice  certainly 
is  indulged  with  impunity,  if  not 
with  evident  advantage ; besides 
that  it  seems  to  be  consistent  with 
the  instinct  of  nature.  It  is,  how- 
ever, only  among  a certain  class 
that  the  practice  can  be  used  with 
propriety ; and  whoever  adopts  it 
ought  to  confine  the  indulgence  to  a 
short  sleep  of  a few  minutes.  For, 
if  it  be  continued  longer,  there 
arises  more  loss,  from  the  increase 
of  insensible  perspiration,  than  can 
be  compensated  by  all  the  advan- 
tages supposed  to  accrue  to  diges- 
tion. 

Those  who  use  such  a custom, 
which  may  be  allowable  to  the  aged 


and  delicate,  ought  to  place  tliem- 
selves  in  a reclining,  not  a horizon- 
tal posture ; because  in  the  latter 
situation,  the  stomach  presses  upon  a 
part  of  the  intestines,  and  the  blood 
is  consequently  impelled  to  the 
head. 

Water,  and  other  drinks.  The 
best  water  is  that  which  is  pure, 
light,  and  without  any  particular  co- 
lour, taste,  or  smell.  Where  water 
cannot  be  obtained  pure  from  springs, 
wells,  rivers,  or  lakes,  care  should 
be  taken  to  deprive  it  of  its  pernici- 
ous qualities  by  boiling  and  filtering, 
but  most  effectually  by  distillation. 
Any  putrid  substances  in  the  water 
may  be  corrected  by  the  addition 
of  an  acid.  Thus,  half  an  ounce  of 
alum  in  powder  will  make  twelve 
gallons  of  corrupted  water  pure  and 
transparent  in  two  hours,  without 
imparting  a sensible  degree  of  as- 
tringency.  Charcoal  powder  has 
also  been  found  of  great  efficacy  in 
checking  the  putrid  tendency  of  wa- 
ter. To  the  same  purpose,  vinegar 
and  other  strong  acids  are  well 
adapted. 

Fermented  liquors,  to  prove  ad- 
vantageous to  the  health,  ought  not 
to  be  too  strong ; otherwise  they 
hurt  digestion,  and  weaken,  instead 
of  strengthening  the  body  ; for  when 
in  that  state,  and  drank  in  large 
quantity,  they  inflame  the  blood,  and 
dispose  to  a variety  of  diseases.  A 
certain  degree  of  strength,  however, 
is  necessary  to  adapt  them  to  most 
constitutions  in  cold  climates.  For, 
if  too  weak,  they  produce  wind  in 
the  bowels,  and  occasion  flatulen- 
cies : or  if  become  stale,  tb.ey  turn 
sour  on  the  stomach,  have  a perni- 
cious effect  on  digestion,  and  prove 
otherwise  hurtful.  If  fermented  li- 
quors, made  for  sale,  were  faithfully 
prepared,  as  there  is  too  much  rea- 
son to  believe  they  are  not,  and  were 
kept  to  a proper  age,  they  would, 
used  with  moderation,  be  a comfort- 
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able  and  wholesome  beverage  ; but 
while  they  continue  to  be  drank  un- 
der every  circumstance  opposite  to 
salubrity,  the  effects  they  produce 
must  be  more  injurious  than  benefi- 
cial to  general  health. 

Persons  of  a phlegmatic  constitu- 
tion have  both  less  inclination  and 
occasion  to  drink,  than  those  of  a 
warm  temperament : while  the  labo- 
rious, or  those  who  take  much  exer- 
cise, ought  to  drink  more  than  the 
sedentary,  and  still  more  in  summer 
than  in  winter. 

To  drink  immediately  before  a 
meal  is  a practice  not  to  be  com- 
mended ; because  the  stomach  is 
thereby  stretched,  and  rendered  less 
fit  for  performing  its  office.  Besides, 
the  gastric  juice  is  by  this  means 
too  much  diluted  ; and  digestion,  in 
consequence,  is  much  obstructed. 
To  drink  much  during  a meal  is  also 
liable  to  objection ; the  stomach 
being  thus  rendered  incapable  of  re- 
ceiving the  due  portion  of  aliment. 
When  the  drink  is  water,  a mode- 
rate quantity  of  wine  may  be  used 
with  advantage  ; but  in  those  whose 
stomach  and  bowels  are  weak,  a 
mixture  of  wine  and  malt  liquors  is 
apt  to  produce  flatulence.  The  mix- 
ture of  malt  liquors  and  water,  like- 
wise produces  wind  in  the  bowels. 

DIET  BREAD.  Sift  and  dry  a 
spoonful  of  fine  flour : beat  up 
eight  eggs  ; add  a pound  of  beaten 
and  sifted  loaf-sugar,  by  degrees. 
Beat  them  together  for  an  hour  and 
a-half.  Take  the  flour  from  the  fire 
and  strew  it  in  cold  ; mix  it  with  half 
an  ounce  of  caraway  and  coriander 
seeds,  mixed  together  and  bruised. 

' The  beating  njust  not  cease  till  the 
1 whole  is  put  into  the  paper  mould 

j or  hoop,  and  set  it  in  a quick,  but 

I not  too  hot,  an  oven.  One  hour  will 
I bake  it. 

. DIET  DRINK, or  GRAND  PTl- 
I SAN.  Take  about  a quart  of  the  best 
i sifted  and  well  washed  oats,  and  a 
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small  handful  of  wild  succory  roots 
newly  drawn  out  of  the  earth  ; boil 
them  gently  for  three  quarters  of  an 
hour,  in  six  quarts  of  river  water, 
and  then  add  half  an  ounce  of 
chrystal  mineral,  and  a quarter  of  a 
pound  of  the  best  honey.  Let  the 
whole  boil  an  hour  longer  ; strain  it 
through  linen  ; put  the  liquid  in  an 
earthen  vessel,  and  leave  it  covered 
to  cool.  For  persons  of  a bilious 
habit,  use  only  half  the  quantity  of 
honey,  as  the  sweetness  has  a ten- 
dency to  increase  the  bile.  Two 
good  glasses  of  this  diet  drink, 
should  be  drank  every  morning, 
fasting,  without  eating  any  thing  for 
some  hours  ; and  the  same  quantity 
three  hours  after  dinner. 

DIET  DRINK  {Rickety).  Take 
three  ounces  each,  of  china,  sassa- 
fras, and  eringo  roots ; two  ounces 
of  roots  of  Osmond  royal,  and  two 
of  raisins  of  the  sun,  stoned,  one 
ounce  of  powdered  rhubarb,  two 
handfuls  of  the  herb  hart’s- tongue, 
and  three  hundred  live  millipedes  or 
woodlice.  Put  the  whole  into  six 
quarts  of  mild  ale,  and  let  the  child 
drink  in  spring  or  autumn  no  other 
table  liquor.  This  remedy  is  almost 
infallible. 

DILL  {culture  of).  The  seeds 
should  be  sown  in  the  spring,  either 
in  drills  six  to  twelve  inches  apart, 
or  broad-cast  thinly  scattered.  The 
leaves  are  highly  aromatic,  and  give 
a very  pleasant  flavour  to  pickles. 

DIMNESS.  Two  or  three  drops 
of  extracts  of  lead,  dropped  into  a 
two  ounce  phial  of  rose  water,  is  effi- 
cacious in  cases  of  imperfect  vision. 

DINNER  PILLS.  Take  of  com- 
pound extract  of  colocynth,  half  a 
drachm  ; of  extract  of  jalap,  half  a 
drachm ; of  gum  scammony,  half  a 
drachm  ; and  of  blue  pill,  a scru- 
ple: mix  up  all  together,  and  divide 
into  twenty-four  pills,  one  or  two  of 
which  are  a dose. 

If  mercury  be  not  wished,  the 
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blue  pill  may  be  left  out,  and  the 
mass  divided  into  eighteen  pills. 
This  is  an  excellent  family  purgative 
medicine. 

DIPPELS’  OIL,  or  rectijicd  spirit 
of  hartshorn,  is  obtained  from  harts- 
horn, distilled  vk^ithout  addition,  rec- 
tifying the  oil,  either  by  a slow  dis- 
tillation, in  a retort,  &c.  no  bigger 
than  is  necessary,  and  saving  only 
the  first  portion  that  comes  over,  or 
with  water  in  a common  still  ; it  is 
very  fine  and  thin,  and  must  be  kept 
in  an  opaque  vessel,  or  in  a drawer, 
or  dark  place,  as  it  is  quickly  disco- 
loured by  light.  It  is  antispasmo- 
dic,  anodyne,  and  diaphoretic,  taken 
in  doses  of  from  ten  to  thirty  drops, 
in  water. 

DISH  COVERS  o/BLOCK  TIN 
{to  clean).  In  those  instances  where 
the  polish  is  gone  off,  first  rub  the 
article  over  the  outside  with  a little 
sw’eet  oil,  on  a piece  of  soft  linen 
cloth ; then  clean  it  off  with  dry 
whitening,  quite  free  from  sand,  on 
linen  cloths,  which  will  make  them 
look  as  well  as  when  new.  The 
insides  should  be  rubbed  w'ith  rags, 
moistened  in  wet  whitening,  but 
without  oil.  Always  wiping  these 
articles  dry,  when  brought  from  ta- 
ble, and  keeping  them  free  from 
steam  or  other  damp,  greatly  les- 
sens the  trouble  of  cleaning  them. 
Where  these  cautions  are  disre- 
garded long,  particularly  with  re- 
gard to  tin,  the  articles  soon  get  be- 
yond the  power  of  being  restored  to 
their  original  brightness. 

DISTILLATION.  Distillation 
is  the  preparation  of  pure  spirit,  as 
brandy,  rum,  arrack,  and  whiskey, 
from  wine,  sugar,  rice,  or  malt.  It 
also  includes  compound  spirits,  or 
those  which,  in  addition  to  pure  spi- 
rit, contain  some  volatile  or  pungent 
oil  or  essence, — as  gin,  hollands, 
caraway,  and  peppermint.  Like- 
wise the  essential  oils,  as  oil  of  cin- 
namon, oil  of  cloves,  oil  of  pepper- 


mint, and  otto  of  roses,  and  the 
simple  distilled  waters,  which  retain 
the  fragrant  flavour  of  the  particu- 
lar herbs  with  which  they  have  been 
distilled. 

Previous  to  distilling,  the  processes 
of  brewing  and  fermentation  are  ne- 
cessary. In  distilling,  there  is  only 
one  general  rule,  namely,  to  let  the 
heat,  in  all  cases,  be  as  gentle  as 
possible.  A water-bath,  if  suffici- 
ently large,  is  preferable  to  any 
other  mode,  and  will  perform  the 
operation  with  all  the  despatch  re- 
quisite for  the  most  extensive  busi- 
ness. The  spirit,  as  it  first  comes 
over,  should  be  received  into  a quan- 
tity of  cold  water;  as,  by  this 
means,  the  connexion  between  it  and 
the  oily  matter  will  be  considerably 
lessened.  For  the  same  reason, 
after  it  has  been  once  rectified  in  the 
water-bath,  it  should  be  again  mixed 
with  an  equal  quantity  of  water,  and 
distilled  a second  time.  After  the 
spirit  has  been  distilled,  once  or 
twice,  in  this  manner  from  water,  it 
may  be  distilled  in  a water-bath 
without  any  addition  ; and  this  last 
rectification  will  free  it  from  the 
greater  part  of  water  which  it  may 
contain. 

In  distilling  compound  spirits,  a 
small  still  has  been  found  to  an- 
swer better  than  a large  one. 

In  a distillery  are  required  a va- 
riety of  utensils,  such  as  a still, 
wormTub,  pump,  a water-cask,  a 
strong  press,  hair-cloths,  three  or 
four  iron-bound  tubs,  capable  of 
containing  from  a hogshead  to  a pi]ie, 
of  any  liquor ; three  or  four  cans, 
capable  of  holding  from  two  to 
six  gallons  by  measure,  an  iron- 
bound  wooden  funnel,  having  a 
strong  iron  nosel,  or  pipe  ; a pewter 
syphon,  about  six  feet  and  a-half 
long,  and  four  inches  in  circumfe- 
rence; flannel  bags,  for  refining  the 
thick  and  feculent  matter  at  tlie  bot- 
tom of  the  casks  and  other  vciacls. 
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When  the  still  is  charged,  let  the 
fire  under  it  be  lighted  ; and  whilst 
it  burns  up,  the  joints  should  be 
carefully  luted. 

By  laying  the  hand  on  the  still  and 
capital,  "as  the  fire  gains  strength, 
the  process  of  the  operation  will  be 
ascertained ; for,  whenever  the  head, 
or  capital,  feels  hot,  it  is  a proof 
that  the  volatile  particles  have 
arisen,  and  are  about  to  enter  the 
worm.  When  the  still  head  is  about 
to  become  hot,  prepare  a davip,  made 
of  the  ashes  under  the  grate,  mixed 
with  as  much  water  as  will  properly 
wet  them.  This  mixture  is  to  be 
thrown  upon  the  fire,  to  moderate  its 
action,  at  the  instant  when  distilla- 
tion has  commenced.  Continue  the 
heat  as  long  as  the  distilled  liquid  is 
spirituous  to  the  taste.  When  the 
distilled  liquor  carries  with  it  any 
particular  flavour,  it  should  be  re- 
distilled with  essential  oils,  in  order 
to  convert  it  into  a compound  spirit, 
as  gin,  peppermint,  and  other  cor- 
dials. 

W^hen  all  the  spirituous  fluid  is 
drawn  off,  the  still  should  be  emp- 
tied by  a cock  in  the  side.  The 
head,  &c.  should  then  be  removed, 
and  the  several  lutes  taken  clean  oflT. 
The  still  may  now  be  charged  a se- 
cond time,  and  luted.  If  the  spirit 
or  compound  to  be  made,  is  of  a 
different  nature  or  flavour  from  that 
procured  by  the  last  distillation,  the 
still,  capital,  and  worm,  should  be 
thoroughly  cleaned  by  hot  water, 
sand,  and  a scrubbing  brush,  to  re- 
move the  oily  particles  which  adhere 
to  their  internal  surfaces.  The 
worm  is  best  cleansed  by  passing 
hot  water  through  it  repeatedly,  un- 
til the  water  flows  out  quite  flavour- 
less. 

Great  care  should  be  taken  that 
no  grease,  tallow,  soap,  or  any  other 
unctious  matter,  fall  into  the  tubs, 
pieces,  rundlets,  or  cans. 


Above  all  things,  lighted  candle.s, 
torches,  or  papers,  should  not  be 
brought  near  any  vessel  containing 
spirits.  The  flue  or  chimney  should 
be  kept  constantly  clean. 

Distillation  of  Simple  JFaters. — 

1.  Plants  and  their  parts  ought  to 
be  fresh  gathered.  When  they  are 
directed  fresh,  such  only  must  be 
employed  ; but  some  are  allowed  to 
be  used  dry,  as  being  easily  procur- 
able in  this  state  at  all  times  of  the 
year,  though  rather  more  elegant 
waters  might  be  obtained  from  them 
whilst  green. 

2.  Having  bruised  the  subjects  a 
little,  pour  thereon  thrice  its  quan- 
tity of  spring  water. 

This  quantity  is  to  be  diminished 
or  increased,  according  as  the  plants 
are  more  or  less  juicy  than  ordi- 
nary. 

W^hen  fresh  and  juicy  herbs  are 
to  be  distilled,  thrice  their  w'eight  of 
water  will  be  fully  sufficient,  but 
dry  ones  require  a much  larger  quan- 
tity. 

In  general,  there  should  be  so 
much  water,  that  after  all  intended 
to  be  distilled  has  come  over,  there 
may  be  liquor  enough  to  prevent  the 
matter  from  burning  to  the  still. 

3.  Formerly,  some  vegetables 
were  slightly  fermented  with  the  ad- 
dition of  yeast,  previous  to  the  dis- 
tillation. 

4.  If  any  drops  of  oil  swim  on 
the  surface  of  the  water,  they  are  to 
be  carefully  taken  off. 

5.  That  the  waters  may  be  kept 
the  better,  about  one-twentieth  part 
of  their  weight  of  proof  spirit,  may 
be  added  to  each,  after  they  are  dis- 
tilled. 

The  instruments  chiefly  used  in 
the  distillation  of  simple  waters  are 
of  two  kinds,  commonly  called  the 
hot  still,  or  alembic,  and  the  cold 
still.  The  waters  drawn  by  the  cold 
still  from  plants  are  much  more  fra- 
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grant,  and  more  fully  impregnated 
with  their  virtues,  than  those  drawn 
by  the  hot  still,  or  alembic. 

The  method  is  this: — A pewter 
body  is  suspended  in  the  body  of  the 
alembic,  and  the  head  of  the  still 
fitted  to  the  pewter  body  ; into  this 
body  the  ingredients  to  be  distilled 
are  put,  the  alembic  filled  with  wa- 
ter, the  still-head  luted  to  the  pew- 
ter body,  and  the  nose  luted  to  the 
worm  of  the  refrigeratory  or  worm. 
The  same  intention  will  be  answered 
by  putting  the  ingredients  into  a 
glass  alembic,  and  placing  it  in  a 
bath-heat,  or  balneum  maria?. 

The  cold  still  is  much  the  best 
adapted  to  draw  off  the  virtues  of 
simples,  which  are  valued  for  their 
fine  flavour  when  green,  which  is 
subject  to  be  lost  in  drying  ; for 
when  we  want  to  extract  from 
plants  a spirit  so  light  and  volatile, 
as  not  to  subsist  in  open  air  any 
longer  than  while  the  plant  continues 
in  its  growth,  it  is  certainly  the  best 
method  to  remove  the  plant  from  its 
native  soil,  into  some  proper  instru- 
ment, where,  as  it  dies,  these  vola- 
tile parts  can  be  collected  and  pre- 
served. And  such  an  instrument  is 
what  we  call  the  cold  still,  where 
the  drying  of  the  plant,  or  flower, 
is  only  forwarded  by  a moderate 
warmth,  and  all  that  rises  is  collected 
and  preserved. 

Distillation  of  simple  waters  by  a 
more  e.rpeditmis  method.  Tie  a piece 
of  muslin  or  gauze  over  a glazed 
earthen  pot,  whose  mouth  is  just 
large  enough  to  receive  the  bottom 
of  a warming-pan  ; on  this  Jay  the 
herb,  clipped;  then  place  upon  them 
the  warming-pan,  with  live  coals  in 
it,  to  cause  heat  just  enough  to  pre- 
vent burning,  by  which  means,  as 
the  steam  issuing  out  of  the  herb 
cannot  mount  upwards,  by  reason  of 
the  bottom  of  the  pan  just  fitting 
the  brim  of  the  vessel  below'  it,  it 
must  necesssarily  descend,  and  col- 
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lect  into  water  at  the  bottom  of  the 
receiver,  and  that  strongly  impre^''- 
nated  with  the  essential  oil,  and  the 
salt  of  the  vegetable  thus  distilled  ; 
which,  if  w'anted  to  make  spirituous 
or  compound  water,  is  easily  done, 
by  simply  adding  some  good  spirits 
or  French  brandy  to  it,  which  will 
keep  good  for  a long  time,  and  be 
much  better  than  if  the  spirits  had 
passed  through  a still,  which  must, 
of  necessity,  waste  some  of  their 
strength.  Care  should  be  taken  not 
to  let  the  fire  be  too  strong,  lest  it 
scorch  the  plants  ; and  to  be  made 
of  charcoal,  for  continuance  ami 
better  regidation,  which  must  b<; 
managed  by  lifting  up  and  laying 
down  the  lid,  as  wanted  to  increase 
or  decrease  the  degrees  of  heat. 
The  deeper  the  earthen  pan,  the 
cooler  the  season  ; and  the  less  fire 
at  first  (afterwards  to  be  gradually 
raised),  in  the  greater  perfection  will 
the  distilled  water  be  obtained. 

As  the  more  moveable,  or  volatile 
parts  of  vegetables,  are  the  aqueous, 
the  oily,  the  gummy,  the  resinous, 
and  the  saline,  these  are  to  be  ex- 
pected in  the  waters  of  this  process ; 
the  heat  here  employed  being  sii 
great  as  to  burst  the  vessels  of  the 
plants,  some  of  which  contain  so 
large  a quantity  of  oil,  that  it  may 
be  seen  swimming  on  the  surface  of 
the  water. 

Although  a small  quantity  only  of 
distilled  waters  can  be  obtained  at  a 
time  by  this  confined  operation, 
yet  it  compensates  in  strength  what  ■ 
is  deficient  in  quantity.  Such  li-  ■ 
qnors,  if  w'ell  corked  up  from  the  ■ 
air,  will  keep  good  a long  time,  es-  ■ 
pecially  if  about  a tw-entieth  part  of  B 
any  spirits  be  added,  in  order  to  pre-  H 
serve  the  same  more  effectually.  B 
DISTRESS  FOR  RENT.  Rent  B 
is  recoverable  by  action  of  debt  at  m 
common  law,  but  the  general  remedy  I 
is  distress.  This  remedy  is  given  B 
by  various  statutes,  to  recover  pc-  B 
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nalcies,  and  sundry  other  duties,  and 
is  an  effectual,  speedy,  and  univer- 
sal method  of  recovering  rent  in  ar- 
rears. 

Distress,  is  the  taking  of  goods 
and  chattels  out  of  the  possession  of 
the  tenant,  to  procure  satisfaction 
for  the  aon  payment  of  rent.  A dis- 
tress for  rent,  therefore,  must  be  for 
rent  in  arrear,  and  cannot  be  made 
on  the  day  upon  which  the  rent  be- 
comes due. 

A distress  cannot  be  made  by  the 
landlord  after  the  rent  has  been  ten- 
dered to  him,  and  if  the  rent  be  ten- 
dered whilst  the  distress  is  making, 
or  after  it  be  taken,  so  as  the  goods 
are  not  impounded,  the  landlord 
must  deliver  up  the  distress. 

A distress  for  rent  must  not  be 
taken  after  dark,  before  sunrise,  nor 
on  a Sunday.  Household  and  such 
other  goods  as  are  liable  to  be  da- 
maged by  the  weather  must  be  se- 
cured in  a covered  place ; for  if  any 
are  injured,  they  must  be  made  good 
by  the  landlord. 

The  distrainer  cannot  w'ork,  nor 
use  the  thing  distrained,  but  the 
owner  may  make  profit  of  it  at  his 
pleasure. 

Milch  kine  may,  however,  be  milk- 
ed by  the  distrainer,  because  that 
may  be  necessary. 

A landlord  could  not  formerly  dis- 
train for  rent  due  upon  any  lease  de- 
termined only  during  the  terms,  but 
since  the  statute  of  8 Anne,  c.  14,  it 
is  lawful  to  distrain  for  six  months 
after  the  term  has  expired,  if  the  te- 
nant is  still  in  possession,  and  the 
landlord’s  title  remains  good. 

Distress  made  by  the  landlord 
should  be  for  the  whole  of  his  rent 
at  once,  not  a part  at  one  time  and 
the  remainder  at  another,  if  there 
wa.s  at  first  a sufficiency;  but  if  he 
should  mistake  in  the  value  of  the 
things,  and  not  take  enough,  he  or 
his  agent  may  make  a second  dis- 
tress to  make  up  the  deficiency. 


If  there  be  two  or  more  tene- 
ments let  to  one  tenant,  for  different 
terms,  and  there  be  arrears  on  two 
or  more  of  them,  the  landlord  must 
distrain  for  each  distinct  rent  sepa- 
rately. 

If  the  landlord  or  his  agent  com- 
mits any  irregularity  or  unlawful  act 
in  making  distress  for  rent  justly 
due,  the  distress  itself  shall  not  be 
deemed  unlawful : full  satisfaction 
for  the  damage  received  therefrom 
shall  be  given  to  the  party  injured, 
with  full  costs  of  suit  and  no  more, 
in  an  action  of  trespass,  or  on  the 
case  : if  a full  recompense  be  ten- 
dered to  the  tenant  for  such  trespass 
before  the  action  is  commenced,  he 
is  bound  to  accept  it,  or  the  action 
will  be  laid  aside. 

If  distress  and  sale  be  made  for 
rent  pretended  to  be  in  arrear,  and 
it  is  proved  that  no  rent  is  in  arrear 
or  due,  the  person  so  injured  may 
recover  with  full  costs  of  suit,  double 
the  value  of  such  goods  distrained. 

A tenant  cannot  touch  goods  im- 
pounded, though  they  be  distrained 
W'ithout  a cause,  for  they  are  then  in 
the  hands  of  the  law,  but  he  may 
rescue  them  if  not  impounded. 

Where  any  goods  shall  be  dis- 
trained for  rent,  and  the  goods  shall 
not  be  replevied  within  five  days 
from  such  distress  and  notice  there- 
of, with  the  cause  of  distress  left  on 
the  premises,  the  person  distraining 
may,  with  the  constable  of  the  place, 
have  the  goods  appraised  by  two  ap 
praisers,  sworn  by  the  constable  for 
the  purpose,  and  after  such  appraise- 
ment, may  sell  them  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage, and  take  the  rent  and  all 
expences,  leaving  the  overplus  in 
the  hands  of  the  constable  for  tlie 
owner’s  use. 

A landlord  may  distrain  whatever 
he  finds  on  the  premises,  although 
not  the  property  of  his  tenant,  ex- 
cept it  be  such  things  as  are  for  the 
maintenance  and  benefit  of  trade, 
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such  as  the  materials  in  a weaver’s 
shop,  for  making  cloth  ; cloth,  or 
garments  in  a tailor’s  shop,  sacks 
of  flour,  corn,  or  meal  in  a mill, 
&c. 

A person  cannot  distrain  one  or  two 
horses  in  a cart,  without  also  taking 
the  cart,  and  if  a man  be  in  the 
cart,  not  even  these;  nor  bucks,  does, 
rabbits,  dogs,  nor  even  ferce  miturce. 

Wearing  apparel  may  be  distrained 
when  not  in  use. 

Nothing  can  be  distrained  that 
cannot  be  restored  in  as  good  order 
as  when  taken,  as  victuals,  nor  any 
thing  fixed  to  a freehold,  as  fur- 
naces, coppers,  &c.,  nor  yet  a work- 
man’s tools  when  in  use,  nor  the 
goods  of  a guest  at  an  inn. 

A horse  bringing  goods  to  mar- 
ket ; goods  brought  to  market  to  be 
sold ; goods  for  exportation  in  a 
wharf  or  warehouse  ; goods  in  the 
hands  of  a factor  ; goods  delivered 
to  a carrier  to  be  carried  for  hire  ; 
wool  in  a neighbour’s  barn  are  all 
goods  of  a third  person,  and  cannot 
be  distrained  by  a landlord  for  rent, 
though  on  his  premises.  But  goods 
left  at  an  inn,  or  other  place,  a 
chariot  standing  in  a coach-house 
belonging  to  a livery  stable,  though 
the  property  of  a third  person,  or 
the  goods  of  a lodger  or  inmate  may 
be  distrained  for  rent.  And  as  a 
landlord  is  supposed  to  give  credit 
to  a visible  stock,  he  may  distrain 
the  tools  or  property  of  a third  per- 
son on  the  premises,  when  other 
distress  cannot  be  found. 

Money  out  of  a bag  cannot  be  dis- 
trained, as  it  cannot  be  known  again, 
but  money,  sealed  in  a bag,  may. 

Distraining  part  of  the  goods  for 
rent  in  arrear  in  the  name  of  the 
whole  goods,  will  be  a good  seizure 
of  the  whole. 

Where  a landlord  means  to  dis- 
train for  rent,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
demand  his  rent  first,  though  the 
deed  enjoins  it,  unless  the  tenant  is 
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on  the  premises  on  the  day  of  pay-  . 
ment  ready  to  pay  it. 

Personal  notice  of  a distress  is 
sufficient. 

But  if  goods  are  distrained,  and 
no  cause  given  for  so  doing,  the 
owner  may  rescue  them  if  not  im- 
pounded. If  a lessee  or  tenant 
shall  clandestinely  remove  his  goods 
to  prevent  the  landlord  from  dis- 
training them  for  rent,  then  he,  or 
any  person  authorized  by  him,  mav, 
within  thirty  days  after  such  re- 
moval, seize  the  goods  wherever 
they  shall  be  found,  and  dispose  of 
them,  if  they  are  not  bona  fide  sold 
previous  to  the  seizure  to  some  per- 
son unaccpiainted  with  the  fraud. 

Any  tenant  or  assistant  removing 
goods  to  prevent  a distress,  shall 
pay  the  landlord  double  the  value  of 
the  goods,  to  be  recovered  by  action 
at  law.  If  under  the  value  of  fifty 
pounds,  complaint  may  be  made  in 
writing,  to  two  neighbouring  jus-  I 
tices,  who  will  enforce  payment  by  I 
distress,  or  commit  the  oftender  or  of-  I 
fenders  to  the  house  of  correction  I 
for  six  months.  I 

If  a person,  after  the  distress  is  I 
made,  shall  remove  the  things  dis-  I 
trained,  or  take  them  away  from  the  I 
person  distraining  ; the  person  ag-  I 
grieved  may  sue  for  the  injury,  and  I 
shall  recover  treble  damages  and  I 
costs  against  the  offender.  I 

A landlord  may  not  break  a lock  I 
or  open  a gate;  but  if  the  outer  door  I 
of  a house  be  open,  he  may  break  I 
the  inner  ones  open.  I 

But  where  goods  are  fraudulent! v I 
removed,  and  locked  up  to  prevent  ■ 
their  being  seized,  the  landlord  or  I 
his  agent,  in  a peace  officer’s  pre-  ■ 
sence,  may  break  open  any  place  ■ 
where  they  are  and  seize  them;  but,  ■ 
if  they  are  in  a dwelling  house,  oath  ■ 
must  first  be  made  to  a justice  ol  ■' 
peace,  that  it  is  suspected,  the  goods  B 
are  lodged  there.  B 

If  a landlord  removes  goods  dis-  B 
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traincd,  he  must  acquaint  the  tenant, 
in  the  notice,  where  they  are  removed 
to,  but  it  is  usual  to  leave  them  in 
tlie  protection  of  a man  on  the  pre- 
mises five  whole  days,  after  which 
it  is  lawful  to  sell  tliem. 

DISTRIBUTION  of  INTES- 
TATES’ EFFECTS.  After  pay- 
ment of  the  debts  and  funeral  ex- 
pences  of  the  deceased,  the  effects, 
after  the  expiration  of  one  whole 
vear  from  the  death  of  the  intestate, 
are  to  be  distributed  in  the  manner 
following. 

If  the  deceased  leave  a wife  and 
children,  one-third  of  his  personal 
estate  is  to  be  given  to  his  widow, 
and  the  residue  to  the  children,  in 
equal  proportions,  or  if  any  of  them 
be  dead,  to  their  representatives, 
that  is,  their  descendants.  But  no 
representatives  are  admitted  amongst 
collateral  relations,  beyond  nephews 
and  nieces  of  the  deceased.  If 
there  be  no  children,  nor  lineal  de- 
scendants of  children,  one  moiety 
shall  go  to  the  widow,  and  the  re- 
sidue to  the  nearest  of  kin  deceased, 
and  their  representatives.  If  there 
be  no  wife,  then  the  whole  shall  be 
distributed  amongst  the  children,  and 
their  representatives. 

It  is  also  enacted,  that  if  any 
child,  other  than  the  heir  at  law, 
who  shall  have  been  portioned,  or 
otherwise  provided  for  by  the  father 
during  his  life  time,  to  the  amount 
equal  to  the  distributive  share  of  the 
other  children,  he  shall  be  excepted 
from  this  distribution,  and  if  he  shall 
be  in  part  provided  for,  he  shall  on- 
ly have  so  much  of  the  distributive 
share  as  shall  make  his  portion  equal 
to  the  rest.  But  the  heir  at  law, 
being  exempt  out  of  the  statute, 
will  have  an  equal  distributive  part 
of  the  personal  property  of  the 
deceased,  notwithstanding  any  land 
he  may  take  by  descent,  or  othcr- 
wi.se. 

.f  there  be  no  wife  nor  children 
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living,  nor  representatives  of  chil- 
dren deceased,  the  whole  is  to  be 
given  to  the  father  of  the  deceased. 
If  he  have  no  father  living,  the 
whole  shall  go  to  the  mother,  and 
brothers  and  sisters  of  the  deceased, 
in  equal  proportions,  and  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  brothel  s and  sisters 
deceased.  If  there  be  neither  of 
these,  the  whole  w'ill  go  to  the  mo- 
ther. If  there  be  brothers  and  sis- 
ters, and  children  of  such,  but  no 
mother,  the  whole  will  be  given  to 
such  brothers  and  sisters,  or  their 
children.  But  if  there  be  neither  of 
the  before-mentioned  kindreds  of 
the  deceased  living,  then  the  whole 
shall  go  to  the  grand-father,  or 
grand-mother.  After  these,  the 
uncles  and  aunts,  together  with  the 
nephews  and  nieces  of  the  deceased, 
are  admitted  in  equal  proportions. 

If  all  the  above-mentioned  per- 
sons shall  fail,  then  the  whole  shall 
go  to  the  next  nearest  kin  to  the  de- 
ceased, w’ho  shall  be  living,  and  in 
this  distribution  no  distinction  is 
made  between  the  whole,  and  the 
half  blood  of  the  deceased. 

DIVORCE.  A separation  of  two 
ipersons  cle  facto  married  together,  of 
which  there  are  two  kinds,  one  « 
vinculo  matrimonii,  which  signifies 
from  the  very  bond  of  marriage,  and 
the  other  d mensa  et  thoro,  from  bed 
and  board. 

Causes  of  separation  from  the 
bond  of  marriage,  are  consanguinity 
or  affinity  within  the  degrees  prohi- 
bited, or  impuberty  or  impotency. 
Where  the  marriage  was  merely 
void  ab  initio,  and  the  sentence  of  di- 
vorce only  declaratory  of  its  being 
so,  this  divorce  enables  the  par- 
ties to  marry  again;  but  in  the  other 
case,  a power  for  so  doing  must  be 
obtained  by  Act  of  Parliament. 

A vvoman  who  is  divorced  d vin- 
culo matrimonii,  receives  all  the  pro- 
perty again  which  she  brought  with 
her 
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A divorce  d mensa  et  i/toro,  is 
where  the  use  of  matrimony,  or  the 
use  of  cohabitation  of  the  married 
persons,  or  their  mutual  conversa- 
tion is  prohibited  fora  time,  or  with- 
out limitation  of  time,  and  this  is  in 
cases  of  adultery,  cruelty,  or  the 
like,  in  which  case,  the  marriage 
having  been  originally  good,  is  not 
dissolved  nor  affected,  as  to  the  vin- 
culmn  or  bond.  The  woman  under 
separation  by  this  divorce,  may  sue 
by  her  next  friend,  and  she  may  sue 
her  husband  in  her  own  name  for  ali- 
mony. But  the  children  which  she 
hath  after  the  divorce  shall  be  deem- 
ed bastards,  for  a due  obedience  to 
the  sentence  will  be  intended,  unless 
the  contrary  be  shown. 

DOSES  of  the  MEDICINES  in 
ordinary  use. 

Of  Epsom  salts,  an  ounce. 

Glauber  salts,  two  ounces. 

Rochelle  salts,  two  ounces. 

Rhubarb,  twenty  grains. 

Jalap,  thirty  grains. 

Gamboge,  five  grains. 

Calomel,  five  grains,  as  a purge. 

Ditto,  two  grains,  as  an  alter- 
ative. 

Scammony,  fifteen  grains. 

Senna,  in  powder,  two  scruples. 

Aloes,  fifteen  grains. 

Opium,  two  grains. 

Assafoetida,  ten  grains. 

Compound  extract  of  Coly- 
cynth,  ten  grains. 

Ipecacuanha, twenty-five  grains, 
as  an  emetic. 

Ditto,  two  grains,  as  a corrector 
in  fevers,  &c. 

Compound  Ipecacuanha  pow- 
der, twelve  grains  (this  is 
Dover’s  Powder). 

Castor  Oil,  six  drachms. 

Tincture  of  Opium,  (laudanum) 
thirty  drops. 

Tincture  ofSeni«A,  halfan  ounce. 

Tincture  of  Rhubarb,  three 
drachms. 

Tincture  of  Jalap,  halfan  ounce. 
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Bark,  in  decoction,  two  table- 
spoonfuls. 

Bark,  in  substance,  a drachm. 

Squill  pill,  five  grains. 

Ditto  tincture,  a drachm. 

Cream  of  Tartar,  two  drachms,  [i 
as  a purge. 

Ditto,  fifteen  grains,  as  a diure- 
tic. 

Sulphur,  one  drachm. 

Nitre,  twenty  grains. 

Tartarite  of  Antimony,  three  i> 
grains,  as  an  emetic. 

Ditto,  half  a grain,  as  a sudo- 
rific. 

Antimonial  Wine,  a drachm. 

Ditto  Powder,  five  grains. 

James’s  Powder,  five  grains. 

Guaiacum,  ten  grains.  I 

Of  course  it  will  be  understood, 
that  in  administering  these  medi-  I 
cines,  less  or  more  may  be  given,  Q 
according  to  circumstances. 

DOSES  of  MEDICINE,  rules  for  i 
giving.  The  following  table  of  the  ( 
gradations  of  doses  of  medicines  for  j<3 
diferent  ages,  will  in  general  be  i(j 
found  pretty  correct,  and  ought  ij 
never  to  be  deviated  from,  except  ^ 
by  professional  advice.  : i 

If  at  the  age  of  manhood  the  dose  m 
be  one  drachm,  the  proportions  will  ij 
be  at  M 

From  fourteen  to  twenty-one  years,  ii 
two  scruples.  I 

seven  to  fourteen,  half  a ' 
drachm.  1 

four  to  seven,  one  scruple.  I-S 
four,  fifteen  grains, 
three,  half  a scruple.  j 

two,  eight  grains, 
one,  five  ditto.  I 

six  months,  three  ditto, 
three,  two  ditto, 
one,  one  ditto.  , 

DOVER’S  SUDORIFIC  POW-  \’l 
DER.  Take  of  ipecacuanha  in  pow-  | o 
der,  opium  (purified),  each  one  part;  h 
sulphate  of  potass,  eight  parts.  Tri-  U 1 
turate  them  together  into  a fine  pow- 
der. 
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The  sulphate  of  potass,  from  the 
grittiness  of  its  crystals,  is  perhaps 
better  fitted  for  tearing  and  dividing 
the  tenacious  opium  than  any  other 
salt ; this  seems  to  be  its  only  use  in 
the  preparation.  The  operator  ought 
to  be  careful  that  the  opium  and  ipe- 
cacuanha be  equally  diffused  through 
the  whole  mass  of  powder,  otherwise 
different  portions  of  the  powder  must 
differ  in  degrees  of  strength. 

This  powder  is  one  of  the  most 
certain  sudorifics,  and,  as  such,  was 
recommended  by  Dr.  Dover  as  an 
effectual  remedy  in  rheumatism. 
Modern  practice  confirms  its  repu- 
tation, not  only  in  rheumatism,  but 
also  in  dropsy,  and  several  other  dis- 
eases, where  it  is  often  diflacult,  by 
other  means,  to  procure  copious  per- 
spiration. The  dose  is  from  two  to 
five  grains,  repeated  according  as 
the  patient’s  stomach  and  strength 
can  bear  it.  It  is  proper  to  avoid 
much  drinking  immediately  after 
taking  it,  otherwise  it  is  very  apt  to 
be  rejected  by  vomiting,  before  any 
other  effects  are  produced.  Per- 
spiration should  be  kept  up  by 
diluents. 

DOWER,  is  the  portion  which  a 
widow  hath  of  the  lands  of  her  hus- 
band, after  his  decease,  for  the  sus- 
tenance of  herself  and  the  education 
of  her  children.  To  the  consumma- 
tion of  dower,  three  things  are  ne- 
cessary : — viz.  marriage,  seisin,  and 
the  husband’s  death. 

In  the  first  place,  dower  by  the 
common  law  is  a third  part  of  such 
lands  or  tenements,  whereof  the  hus- 
band was  sole  seised  in  fee  simple  or 
fee  tail,  during  the  marriage,  which 
the  wife  is  to  enjoy  during  her  life. 

Dower  by  custom.  This  kind  of 
dow'er  varies  according  to  the  cus- 
tom and  usages  of  the  place,  and  is 
to  be  governed  accordingly ; and 
where  such  custom  prevails,  the  wife 
cannot  wave  the  provision  thereby 


made  for  her,  and  claim  her  thirds 
at  common  law,  because  all  customs 
are  equally  current  with  the  common 
law  itself. 

Dower  at  the  church  door,  is,  w'here 
a man  of  full  age,  seised  of  lands  in 
fee,  after  marriage,  endows  his  wife 
at  the  church  door,  of  a moiety,  a 
third,  or  other  part  of  his  lands,  de- 
claring them  in  certainty  ; in  which 
case,  after  her  husband’s  death,  she 
may  enter  into  such  lands  without 
any  other  assignment,  because  the  so- 
lemn assignment  at  the  church  door 
is  equivalent  to  any  other  assignment, 
but  this  assignment  cannot  be  made 
before  marriage,  because,  before,  she 
is  not  entitled  to  dower. 

Dower  with  the  asse?it  of  the  parent, 
is,  where  the  father  is  seised  of  lands 
in  fee,  and  his  son  and  heir  apparent 
after  marriage,  endows  his  wife  by 
his  father’s  assent,  at  the  church 
door,  of  a certain  quantity  of  them, 
in  which  case,  after  the  death  of  the 
son,  his  vvife  may  enter  into  such 
parcel  without  any  other  assignment, 
though  the  father  be  living,  but  the 
assent  of  the  father  must  be  by  deed, 
because  his  estate  is  to  be  charged 
mfuturo,  and  this  may  likewise  be 
of  more  than  a third  part. 

In  order  that  a woman  may  be  en- 
dowed, she  must  be  the  actual  wife 
of  the  party  at  the  time  of  her  de- 
cease. If  she  be  divorced  from  the 
bond  of  marriage,  she  shall  not  be 
endowed,  for  wdiere  there  is  no  mar- 
riage, there  is  no  dovver. 

If  a marriage  be  celebrated  bond 
fide  in  Scotland,  this  will  entitle  the 
woman  to  dower  in  England,  and 
the  legality  of  such  marriage  is  tri- 
able by  a jury  in  England. 

By  Magna  Charta,  a widow  shall 
immediately  after  her  husband’s 
death  have  her  marriage  inherit- 
ance, and  sh^  shall  remain  in  the 
chief  house  of  her  husband  forty 
days,  within  which  time,  dower  is  to 
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be  assigned  her,  and  for  her  dower 
she  shall  be  allowed  the  third  part 
of  all  the  land,  which  was  her  hus- 
band’s in  her  lifetime,  except  she 
were  endowed  of  less  at  the  church 
door. 

URAM-DRINKING  {tu  remedy 
the  ejects  of).  Whoever  makes  the 
attempt  to  abandon  spirit  drinking, 
will  find  from  time  to  time,  a rank- 
Ihig  in  the  stomuch,  with  a sensation 
of  sinking,  coldness,  and  inexpress- 
ible anxiety.  This  may  be  re- 
lieved by  taking  often  a cupful  of 
an  infusion  of  cloves,  made  by  steep- 
ing about  an  ounce  of  them  in  a 
pint  of  boiling  water  for  six  hours, 
and  then  straining  off  the  liquor. 
In  a state  of  permanent  languor  and 
debility,  an  ounce  and  a-half  of  the 
cascarilla  bark  (being  also  first 
bruised  in  a mortar)  should  be  added 
to  the  infusion.  This  mixture  taken 
in  the  quantity  above  specified,  three 
times  a day,  will  be  found  a useful 
strengthener  of  the  stomach  and 
bowels,  when  they  have  been  disor- 
dered by  frequent  excess  and  intox- 
ication. 

DRESS  MAKING.  As  many 
persons  are  obliged  to  give  their 
dresses  out  to  be  made,  because  they 
do  not  know  how  to  cut  them  out, 
we  will  give  a few  specimens  of  the 
most  approved  patterns,  and  as  the 
extent  of  our  work  will  not  allow  us 
to  give  all  sizes,  we  give  our  exam- 
ples in  a moderate  size,  which  can  be 
reduced  or  enlarged,  according  to 
wish,  for  example; — Fig.  1,  shows 
the  front : this  must  be  cut  the  cross- 
way of  the  stuff,  or  it  will  not  sit 
well;  let  the  straight  way  of  the 
stuff  be  from  fig.  2 to  fig.  2.  Fig.  3, 
is  the  plait  for  the  bosom,  which  may 
be  either  cut  out  or  tacked  down  al- 
ter it  is  sewn.  Fig.  4,  is  the  side 
body,  which  must  be  cut  the  straight 
way,  on  that  side  marked  five  inches. 
Fig.  5,  is  the  back  ; this  must  be  cut 


the  straight  way  down  the  middle. 
Fig.  6,  is  the  collar,  which  must  also 
be  cut  the  cross  way  of  the  stuff. 
Fig.  7,  is  a plain  sleeve ; the  edge, 
(fig.  8)  of  the  under  side  must  be 
the  straight  way  of  the  stuff.  These 
rules  being  observed,  the  rest  will 
come  right.  Fig.  9,  is  the  line  to 
show  the  curve  of  the  under  part  of 
the  sleeve.  Fig.  1 0,  is  a full  sleeve,  in 
the  cutting  of  which,  the  same  rules 
must  be  observed  as  in  the  plain 
sleeve. 

DRESSING-BOXES  {to  var- 
7iish).  The  majority  of  spirit  of  wine 
varnishes  are  destined  for  covering 
preliminary  preparations,  which  have 
a certain  degree  of  lustre.  They 
consist  of  cement,  coloured  or  not 
coloured,  charged  with  landscapes 
and  figures  cut  out  in  paper,  which 
produces  an  effect  under  the  trans- 
parent varnish  : most  of  the  dressing- 
boxes,  and  other  small  articles  of 
the  same  kind,  are  covered  with  this 
particular  composition,  which,  in  ge- 
neral, consists  of  three  or  four  coat- 
ings of  Spanish  white  pounded  in 
water,  and  mixed  up  with  parchment 
glue.  The  first  coating  is  smoothed 
with  pumice-stone,  and  then  polished 
with  a piece  of  new  linen  and  water. 
The  coating  in  this  state  is  fit  to  re- 
ceive the  destined  colour,  after  it  has 
been  ground  with  water,  and  mi.xcd 
with  parchment  glue  diluted  with 
Avater.  The  cut  figures  with  which 
it  is  to  be  embellished,  are  then  ap- 
plied, and  a coating  of  gum,  or  fish- 
glue  is  spread  over  them,  to  prevent 
the  varnish  from  penetrating  to  the 
preparation,  and  from  spoiling  tlie 
figures.  The  operation  is  finished 
by  applying  three  or  four  coatings  of 
varnish,  which,  when  dry,  are  po- 
lished with  tripoli  and  water,  by 
means  of  a piece  of  cloth.  A lustre 
is  then  given  to  the  surface  with 
starch  and  a bit  of  doe-skin,  or  very 
soft  cloth. 
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DRIED  FISH,  Directions  for 
(iccpitig  and  ilrcssing.  Most  kinds  of 
fish,  except  stock- fish,  are  either 
salted  and  dried  in  the  sun  as  the 
most  common  way,  or  in  preparing- 
kilns,  and  sometimes  by  the  smoke 
of  wood  fires  in  chimney  corners, 
and  in  either  case,  require  being 
softened  and  freshened  in  proportion 
to  their  bulk,  their  nature,  or  dry- 
ness. The  very  dry  sort,  as  bacalco, 
cod-fish,  or  whiting,  and  such  like, 
should  be  steeped  in  luke-vvarm 
milk  and  water,  and  the  steeping 
kept  as  nearly  as  possible  to  an 
equal  degree  of  heat.  The  largest 
fish  should  be  steeped  twelve  hours ; 
the  small,  as  whitings,  &c.  about  two 
hours.  The  cod  must  therefore  be  laid 
to  steep  in  the  evening ; the  whitings, 
fic.  in  the  morning  of  the  day  they 
are  to  be  dressed.  After  the  time  of 
steeping  they  are  to  be  taken  out 
and  hung  up  by  the  tails  until  they 
are  dressed.  The  reason  of  hanging 
them  up  is,  that  thv-y  soften  equally 
as  in  the  steeping,  without  extract- 
ing too  much  of  the  relish,  which 
would  make  them  insipid.  When 
thus  prepared,  the  small  fish,  as 
whitings,  tusk,  and  such  like,  must 
be  floured  and  laid  on  the  gridiron, 
and  when  a little  hardened  on  the 
one  side,  must  be  turned  and  basted 
with  oil  upon  a feather,  and  when 
basted  on  both  sides,  and  heated 
through,  take  them  up,  always  ob- 
serving that  as  sweet-oil  supples  and 
supplies  the  fish  with  a kind  of  arti- 
ficial juices,  so  the  fire  draws  out 
those  juices  and  hardens  them.  Be 
careful,  therefore,  not  to  let  them 
broil  too  long,  but  no  time  can  be 
prescribed,  because  of  the  difference 
of  fires,  and  various  sizes  of  fish.  A 
clear  charcoal  fire  is  much  the  best, 
and  the  fish  kept  at  a good  distance 
to  broil  gradually.  The  best  way 
to  know  when  the  fish  are  enough, 
is,  they  will  swell  a little  in  the  bast- 
ing, and  you  must  not  let  them  fall 
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again.  Those  that  like  sweet-oil, 
the  best  sauce  is  oil,  vinegar  and 
mustard,  beat  to  a consistence,  and 
served  up  in  saucers. 

If  your  fish  be  boiled,  as  those  of 
a large  sort  usually  are,  it  should  be 
in  milk  and  water,  but  not  properly 
to  say  boiled,  as  it  should  only  just 
simmer  over  an  equal  fire,  in  which 
way,  half  an  hour  will  do  the  largest 
fish,  and  five  minutes  the  smallest. 
Some  people  broil  both  sorts  after 
simmering,  and  some  pick  them  to 
pieces,  and  then  toss  them  up  in  a 
pan  with  fried  onions  and  apples. 
They  are,  either  way,  very  good,  and 
the  choice  depends  upon  the  weak 
or  strong  stomach  of  the  eaters. 

.Dried  Salmon,  must  be  managed 
in  a different  manner,  for  though  a 
large  fish,  it  does  not  require  more 
steeping  than  a whiting,  and  should 
be  moderately  peppered  when  laid 
on  the  gridiron. 

Dried  Herrings,  should  be  steeped 
the  like  time  as  a w’hiting,  in  small 
beer,  instead  of  milk  and  water,  and 
to  which,  as  to  all  kinds  of  broiled 
salt  fish,  sweet  oil  will  be  found  the 
best  basting,  and  no  w'ays  affect  even 
the  delicacy  of  those  who  do  not 
like  it. 

DRINKING  COLD  LIQUIDS 
in  warm  weather,  or  when  heated  hi/ 
exercise  (to  prevent  the  effects  of). 
Avoid  drinking  water  whilst  warm, 
or,  drink  only  a small  quantity  at 
once,  and  let  it  remain  a short  time 
in  the  mouth  before  swallowing  it ; 
or,  wash  the  hands  and  face,  and 
rinse  the  mouth  with  cold  water  be- 
fore drinking.  If  these  precautions 
have  been  neglected,  and  the  disor- 
der, incident  to  drinking  cold  water, 
or  eating  ice  when  the  body  is  heat- 
ed, hath  been  produced,  the  first,  and 
in  most  instances,  the  only  remedy 
to  be  administered  is  sixty  drops  of 
laudanum  in  spirits  and  water,  or 
warm  drink  of  any  kind. 

If  this  should  fail  of  giving  relief 
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the  same  quantity  may  be  given, 
twenty  minutes  afterwards. 

When  laudanum  cannot  be  ob- 
tained, rum  and  water,  brandy  and 
water,  or  even  warm  water  alone, 
should  be  given. 

DRINK  for  HORSES  affected 
tvith  cough.  Take  of  Barbadoes  tar 
and  anisated  balsam  of  sulphur,  each 
one  ounce ; incorporate  them  with 
the  yolk  of  an  egg ; then  add  nitre, 
one  ounce;  ginger,  half  an  ounce; 
and  tincture  of  opium,  one  ounce  ; 
mix  them  together.  Let  this  drink 
be  gradually  mixed  in  a pint  of  warm 
ale,  or  linseed  tea,  and  give  it  in  the 
morning  fasting  : let  the  horse  stand 
without  meat  for  two  hours  after  ; 
then  give  him  a mash  of  scalded 
bran,  and  oats,  and  warm  water. 
Repeat  every  other  morning  for  three 
or  four  times. 

DRINK  (a  most  fleasant  one'). — 
Put  a tea-cupful  of  cranberries  into 
a cup  of  water,  and  mash  them  ; in 
the  mean  time,  boil  two  quarts  of 
water,  with  one  large  spoonful  of 
oatmeal  and  a bit  of  lemon-peel ; 
then  add  the  cranberries,  and  as 
much  fine  Lisbon  sugar,  as  shall 
have  a small  flavour  of  the  fruit, 
and  a quarter  of  a pint  of  sherry ; 
boil  for  half  an  hour,  and  strain  off. 

DRINK  {refreshing  one  in  a fever). 
Put  a little  tea  sage,  two  sprigs  of 
balm,  and  a little  wood  sorrel  into  a 
stone  jug,  having  first  washed  and 
dried  them  ; peel  thin  a small  lemon 
and  clear  from  the  white  ; slice  it, 
and  put  a bit  of  "the  peel  in ; then 
pour  in  three  pints  of  boiling  water  ; 
sweeten,  and  cover  it  close. 

Another  drink.  Wash  well  an 
ounce  of  pearl  barley  ; (sift  it  twice  ; 
then  put  to  it  three  pints  of  water, 
an  ounce  of  sweet  almonds  beaten 
fine,  and  a bit  of  lemon  peel ; boil 
till  you  have  a smooth  liquor  ; then 
put  in  a little  syrup  of  lemons,  and 
capillaire. 

Another.  Boil  tnree  pints  of  wa- 
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ter,  with  an  ounce  and  a-half  of  ta- 
marinds, three  ounces  of  currants, 
and  two  ounces  of  stoned  raisins,  till 
nearly  a third  be  consumed.  Strain 
it  on  a bit  of  lemon-peel,  which  re- 
move in  an  hour,  as  it  gives  a bitter 
taste,  if  left  long. 

DRINK,  for  a weak  constitution. 
Boil  as  much  pearl  or  Scotch  barley, 
as  will  make  about  three  pints  ; then 
strain  it  off,  and  having  dissolved  an 
ounce  of  gum  arabic  in  a little 
water,  mix  them,  and  just  boil  the 
whole  up  togetlier.  The  barley 
water  need  not  be  thick,  as  the  gum 
gives  it  sufficient  consistency.  When 
used,  take  it  milk  warm, 

DRIPPING,  clarified  for  crust. 
Cut  it  in  slices  ; boil  it  in  water  for 
a few  minutes  ; let  it  stand  till  cold, 
and  it  will  come  off  in  a cake.-  It 
makes  excellent  crust  for  any  kind 
of  meat  pies.  If  intended  to  be  very 
fine,  it  may  be  boiled  three  or  four 
times,  and  it  will  be  fit  for  any  kind 
of  common  pies  or  dumplings.  Mut- 
ton, pork,  or  lamb  dripping,  may 
be  done  in  the  same  way  ; mutton 
fat,  taken  from  the  meat  before  it 
is  roasted,  may  be  done  in  the  same 
manner. 

DRIPPING  POTTED,  forfy^ 
ing  fish,  meat,  fritters,  ^c.  Boil  six 
pounds  of  good  beef  dripping  in 
soft  water  ; strain  it  into  a pan,  and 
let  it  stand  till  cold  ; then  take  off 
the  hard  fat,  and  scrape  off  the  gra- 
vy from  the  inside  : do  this  several 
times.  When  cold  and  hard,  take  it 
off  clean  from  the  water  ; put  it  into 
a large  saucepan,  with  six  bay 
leaves,  six  cloves,  half  a pound  of 
salt,  and  a quarter  of  a pound  of 
whole  pepper ; let  the  fat  be  en- 
tirely melted ; let  it  stand  till  just 
cool  enough  to  allow  of  its  heinw 
strained  through  a sieve  into  a pot; 
which  being  done,  let  it  stand  till 
cold,  and  then  cover  it  up : turn  the 
pot  upside  down,  that  no  vermin 
may  get  at  it.  It  will  keep  onboard 
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a ship,  ai\d  will  make  good  pufF 
paste,  or  crust  for  puddings. 

DROP  ^Conipcsilion  of  the  black). 
The  following  account  of  the  origin 
and  composition  of  this  well-known 
medicine,  is  taken  from  Dr.  Arm- 
strong’s work  on  Typhus  Fever. 

“ 'J'he  black  drop  was  originally 
prepared  upwards  of  one  hundred 
years  ago,  by  Edward  Toustall,  a 
medical  practitioner,  in  the  county 
of  Durham,  and  one  of  the  Society 
of  Friends.  The  recipe  passing  in- 
to the  possession  of  a near  relative, 
John  Walton,  of  Shildon,  was  found 
among  his  brother’s  papers,  and,  by 
the  permission  of  Thomas  Richard- 
son, of  Bishop’s  Wearmouth,  one  of 
his  executors,  it  is  here  inserted. 

“ Take  half  a pound  of  opium, 
sliced,  three  pints  of  good  verjuice, 
one  ounce  and  a-half  of  nutmeg, 
and  half  an  ounce  of  saffron;  boil 
them  to  a proper  thickness ; then 
add  a quarter  of  a pound  of  sugar, 
and  two  spoonfuls  of  yeast.  Set 
the  whole  in  a warm  place,  near  the 
fire,  for  six  or  eight  weeks ; then 
place  it  in  the  open  air  until  it  be- 
comes of  the  consistence  of  a syrup  ; 
lastly,  decant,  filter,  and  bottle  it 
up,  adding  a little  sugar  to  each 
bottle.” 

The  above  ingredients  ought  to 
yield,  when  properly  made,  about 
two  pints  of  the  strained  liquor. 

DROP  DUMPLINGS.  Prepare 
a quart  of  thin  batter,  by  merely 
mixing  the  flour  and  water  together; 
and  when  boiling  a piece  of  salt 
meat  of  any  kind,  take  a spoonful  of 
the  thin  batter,  and  let  it  drop  into 
the  boiling  w'ater.  This  simple  me- 
thod is  a very  saving  one  where 
there  are  children,  and  the  dumplings 
are  much  lighter  this  way  than  any 
other, 

DROPS  (^0  make  confectionari/). 
Take  double  refined  sugar;  pound 
and  sift  it  through  a hair-sieve,  not 
too  fine;  then  sift  it  through  a silk 


sieve,  to  take  out  all  the  fine  dust, 
w'hich  would  destroy  the  beauty  of 
the  drop.  Put  the  sugar  into  a 
clean  pan,  and  moisten  it  with  any 
favourite  aromatic ; if  rose-water, 
pour  it  in  slowly,  stirring  it  with  a 
paddle,  which  the  sugar  will  fall 
from,  as  soon  as  it  is  moist  enough, 
without  sticking.  Colour  it  with  a 
small  quantity  of  liquid  carmine,  or 
any  other  colour,  ground  fine.  Take 
a small  pan  with  a lip,  fill  it  three 
parts  with  paste,  place  it  on  a small 
stove,  the  half  hole  being  of  the 
size  of  the  pan,  and  stir  the  sugar 
with  a little  ivory  or  bone  handle, 
until  it  becomes  liquid.  When  it 
almost  boils,  take  it  from  the  fire 
and  continue  to  stir  it:  if  it  be  too 
moist,  take  a little  of  the  powdered 
sugar,  and  add  a spoonful  to  the 
paste,  and  stir  it  till  it  is  of  such 
a consistence  as  to  run  without 
too  much  extension.  Have  a tin 
plate,  very  clean  and  smooth;  take 
the  little  pan  in  the  left  hand,  and 
hold  in  the  right  a bit  of  iron,  cop- 
per, or  silver  wire,  four  inches  long, 
to  take  off  the  drop  from  the  lip  of 
the  pan,  and  let  it  fall  regularly  on 
the  tin  plate ; two  hours  afterwards, 
take  off  the  drops  with  the  blade  of 
a knife. 

DROPSY  {diuretic  pill  fur).  One 
grain  of  digitalis,  two  grains  of 
squill  pill,  and  one  grain  of  calo- 
mel. Mix  into  a pill,  with  bread  or 
mucilage. 

DROPSY  (purgative  pill  for). 
One  grain  of  extract  of  colocynth  ; 
scammony,  three  grains ; calomel, 
one  grain.  Make  into  a pill. 

Both  of  these  pills  may  be  given 
every  day  alternately. 

DROPSY  (a  cure  for  the).  The 
following  has  been  known  to  cure 
the  dropsy,  even  after  the  operation 
of  tapping.  Gather  of  the  leaves, 
and  small  stalks  of  pellitory,  in  the 
day,  when  ‘the  sun  has  exhaled  the 
dew  from  ti  em  ; if  you  suspect  any 
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dew  remaining,  wash  it  in  water  ; 
then  pick  it  clean  from  grass,  or  any 
thing  that  may  happen  to  mix  with 
it  in  gathering  ; bruise  it  in  a stone 
mortar,  and  squeeze  the  juice 
through  a coarse  napkin.  To  a 
^ int  of  liquor,  put  a quarter  of  a 
po  md  of  brown  sugai",  and  boil  it 
sJowly  in  a saucepan  for  five  or  six 
minutes  ; then  run  it  through  a jelly 
bag  severaf  times,  until  it  is  of  the 
colour  and  brightness  of  Madeira. 
The  bag  must  be  clean,  and  filled  in 
with  stalks  and  leaves  of  pellitory. 
This  proportion  of  sugar  is  for  pre- 
sent use.  If  you  make  a quantity  to 
keep,  you  must  add  more  sugar,  and 
when  it  begins  to  ferment  and  faul  in 
the  bottle,  add  a little  more  sugar,  and 
boil  it  up,  filtering  it  through  a bag 
as  before.  The  quantity  to  be  taken 
is  two  table-spoonfuls  twice  a day, 
morning  and  evening. 

DROWNED  PERSONS,  me- 
thod of  restoring.  Avoid  all  rough 
usage  ; do  not  hold  up  the  body  by 
the  feet,  nor  roll  it  on  casks,  nor  rub 
it  with  salts,  nor  spirits,  nor  tobacco. 
Lose  not  a moment ; carry  the  body, 
the  head  and  shoulders  raised,  to 
the  nearest  house  ; place  it  in  a 
warm  room  ; let  it  be  instantly 
stripped,  and  wrapped  in  hot  blan- 
kets, which  are  to  be  renewed  when 
necessary  ; keep  the  mouth,  nos- 
trils, and  the  throat,  free  and  clean  ; 
apply  warm  substances  to  the  back, 
spine,  pit  of  the  stomach,  arm-pits, 
and  soles  of  the  feet ; rub  the  body 
with  heated  flannel,  or  warm  hands; 
attempt  to  restore  breathing,  by 
gently  blowing  with  bellows  into  one 
nostril,  closing  the  mouth  and  the 
other  nostril ; keep  up  the  appli- 
cation of  heat ; press  down  the 
breast  carefully  with  both  hands, 
and  then  allow  it  to  rise  again,  and 
thus  imitate  natural  breathing;  con- 
tinue the  rubbing,  and  increase  it 
when  life  appears,  and  then  give  a 
tea-spoonful  of  warm  water,  or  of 


very  weak  wine,  or  spirits  and  water 
warm.  Persevere  for  six  hours.  Send 
quickly  for  medical  assistance. 

DRUNKEN  LOAF  {to  make  a). 
Take  a French  roll  hot  out  of  the 
oven  ; rasp  it,  and  pour  a pint  of 
red  wine  upon  it,  and  cover  it  close 
up  for  half  an  hour ; boil  one 
ounce  of  macaroni  in  water,  till  it 
is  soft,  and  lay  it  upon  a sieve  to 
drain  ; then  put  the  size  of  a walnut 
of  butter  into  it,  and  as  much  thick 
cream  as  it  will  take ; then  scrape  in 
six  ounces  of  Parmesan  cheese ; 
shake  it  about  in  your  tossing  pan 
with  the  macaroni,  till  it  be  like  a 
fine  custard  ; then  pour  it  hot  upon 
the  loaf ; brown  it  with  a salaman- 
der, and  serve  it  up. 

DRY  BRAIZE  {to  make').  Put  the 
trimmings  of  beef,  mutton,  or  veal, 
with  a few  onions,  a bunch  of  sweet 
herbs,  a little  mace,  and  a few  bay 
leaves,  into  a stewpan;  put  as  much 
second  stock  as  will  come  about 
three  parts  up  to  the  meat ; cover  it 
with  bacon  or  the  fat  of  ham  ; then 
lay  on  that,  which  you  intend  to  be 
braized.  It  is  the  l)est  method  of 
doing  all  larded  things  : they  take 
rather  longer  in  doing,  but  eat  much 
better,  and  the  bacon  looks  better 
by  the  liquid  being  kept  from  it. 

DRY  DEVILS  {to  make).  These 
are  usually  composed  of  the  broiled 
legs  and  gizzards  of  poultry,  fish 
bones,  or  biscuits,  sauce  piqiiante. 
Mix  equal  parts  of  fine  salt,  cay- 
enne pepper,  and  currie  powder, 
with  double  the  quantity  of  powder 
of  truffles  ; dissect  a brace  of  wood- 
cocks, rather  under-roasted;  split  the 
heads,  subdivide  the  wings,  &c.  &c. 
and  powder  the  whole  gently  over 
with  the  mixture  ; crush  the  trail 
and  brains  along  with  the  yolk  of 
a hard-boiled  egg,  a small  portion  of 
pounded  mace,  the  grated  peel  of 
half  a lemon,  and  half  a spoonful  of 
soy,  until  the  ingredients  be  brought 
to  the  consistence  of  a fine  paste  ; 
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then  add  a table-spoonful  of  catsup, 
a full  wine  glass  of  Madeira,  and 
the  juice  of  two  Seville  oranges  ; 
throw  the  sauce  along  with  the  birds 
into  a stcwdish,  to  be  heated  with 
spirit  of  wine ; cover  close  up  ; light 
the  lamp,  and  keep  gently  simmer- 
ing, and  occasionally  stirring,  until 
the  flesh  has  imbibed  the  greater 
part  of  the  litpiid.  When  it  is  com- 
pletely saturated,  pour  in  a small 
quantity  of  salad  oil;  stir  all  once 
more  well  together;  put  out  the 
light,  and  serve  it  round  instantly. 

DRYING  OIL  and  PAINT  {to 
prepare).  Put  two  English  quarts 
of  linseed  oil  in  a pan  with  a pint 
of  burnt  umber  ; boil  it  gently  two 
hours;  prepare  this  without  doors, 
for  fear  of  fire  in  the  house  ; when 
it  settles,  it  will  be  fit  for  use  : pour 
the  clear  off,  and  use  it  with  the 
while  lead  ; the  dregs  will  do  for  the 
red  lead. 

DRY  ROT  in  timber  {to  cure). 
Saturate  the  wood  in  a weak  solu- 
tion of  copperas,  for  joists,  beams, 
rafters,  and  floorings  ; or  soak  the 
wood  in  lime-water,  suffering  it  to 
dry,  and  then  apply  water  in  which 
there  is  a weak  solution  of  vitriolic 
acid  ; or  wash  it  with  a strong  solu- 
tion of  potash,  then  with  pyrolig- 
neous acid,  in  which  the  oxyde  of 
lead  or  iron  has  been  dissolved ; and 
finally,  with  alum  water. 

A current  of  air  under  a floor  will 
always  prevent  the  dry  rot,  and  stop 
it  when  it  has  commenced. 

In  boarding  kitchens  and  other 
rooms  on  the  basement  story,  the 
planks  should  be  steeped  in  a strong 
solution  of  vitriol  or  alum,  and 
when  they  are  dried,  the  side  next  to 
the  earth  should  receive  a coat  of 
tar,  or  common  paint. 

DR\  SALTING  {Directions  for). 
Dry-salting  is  performed  by  rubbing 
the  surface  of  the  n;cat  all  over  with 
salt,  and  it  is  generally  believed  that 
the  process  of  salting  is  promoted  if 


the  salt  be  rubbed  in  with  a heavy 
hand  ; and  on  the  contrary  it  is  said, 
that  in  very  hot  countries  (Jamaica), 
where  it  is  so  necessary  that  the  ac- 
tion of  the  salt  should  take  place  as 
quickly  as  possible,  the  mode  of 
salting  is  to  place  it  on  two  sticks, 
over  a tub  of  water,  with  the  small 
end  uppermost,  and  to  cover  it  with 
a hea])  of  salt,  which  penetrates 
through  the  veins  and  arteries,  and 
among  the  fibres,  in  a state  of  sa- 
turated solution.  With  whatever 
truth  this  may  be  advanced,  it  is  al- 
most certain,  that  very  little  salt 
penetrates,  except  through  the  cut 
surfaces,  to  which  it  should  there- 
fore be  chiefly  applied,  and  all  holes, 
whether  natural  or  artificial,  should 
be  particularly  attended  to.  About 
a pound  of  the  best  coarse  ground 
St.  Ube’s  salt  should  be  allowed  for 
each  tw'enty-five  pounds  of  meat, 
and  the  whole  previously  heated, 
and  rubbed  in  at  once. 

When  laid  in  the  pickling- tub,  a 
brine  is  soon  formed  by  the  salt  dis- 
solving in  the  juice  of  the  mea^ 
which  it  extracts,  and  with  which 
the  meat  should  be  rubbed  every 
day,  a different  side  being  turned 
down.  In  ten  or  twelve  days  it  will 
be  sufficiently  cured.  For  domestic 
use,  the  meat  should  be  kept  until 
its  fibres  become  short  and  tender 
instead  of  being  salted  as  soon  as  it 
comes  from  the  market,  as  these 
changes  do  not  take  place  after  it  has 
been  acted  upon  by  the  salt.  By 
salting  the  meat  while  it  is  still 
warm,  and  before  the  fluids  are  co- 
agulated, the  salt  immediately  pene- 
trates, by  means  of  the  vessels, 
through  the  whole  substance  of  the 
meat.  The  following  mixture  is 
sufficient  for  eight  hundred  w'eight 
of  beef : take  half  a pound  of  black 
pepper,  half  a pound  of  red  or  cay- 
enne pepper,  and  half  a pound  of 
the  best  saltpetre ; all  beat,  or 
ground  very  fine  ; mix,  tliem  well 
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together,  and  then  again  with  about 
three  quarts  of  very  fine  salt. 

As  the  pieces  are  brought  from 
the  persons  cutting  up,  sprinkle  them 
first  witli  the  spice,  and  introduce  a 
little  into  all  the  thickest  parts,  and 
if  this  cannot  otherwise  be  done, 
make  a small  incision  into  each  with 
a knife.  The  first  sal  ter,  after  rub- 
bing salt  and  spice  well  into  the 
meat,  should  take  and  mould  the 
piece,  the  same  as  washing  a shirt 
upon  a board ; this  may  be  very 
easily  done,  and  the  meat  being 
lately  killed,  is  soft  and  pliable  : the 
moulding  opens  the  grain  of  the 
meat,  which  will  make  it  imbibe  the 
spice  and  salt  much  quicker  than  the 
common  method  of  salting.  The 
first  salter  hands  his  meat  over  to 
the  second  salter,  who  moulds  and 
rubs  the  salt  well  into  the  meat,  and 
if  he  observes  occasion,  introduces 
the  spice.  When  the  second  salter 
has  finished  his  piece,  he  folds  it  up 
as  close  as  possible,  and  hands  it  to 
the  packer  at  the  harness  tub,  who 
must  be  stationed  near  him.  The 
packer  must  be  careful  to  pack  his 
harness  tubs  as  close  as  possible. 

All  the  work  must  be  carried  on 
in  the  shade,  but  where  there  is  a 
strong  current  of  air,  the  harness 
tubs  in  particular j this  being  a very 
material  point  in  curing  the  meat  in 
a hot  climate.  A good  sized  bul- 
lock, of  six  or  seven  hundred  weight, 
may  be  killed  and  salted  within  the 
hour. 

The  person  who  attends  with  the 
spice  near  the  first  salter,  has  the 
greatest  trust  imposed  upon  him ; 
besides  the  spice,  he  should  be  well 
satisfied  that  the  piece  is  sufficiently 
salted  before  he  permits  the  first 
salter  to  hand  the  piece  over  to  the 
second  salter. 

All  the  salt  should  be  very  fine, 
and  the  packer,  besides  sprinkling 
the  bottom  of  the  harness  tubs, 
should  be  careful  to  put  plenty  of 


salt  between  each  tier  of  meat,  which 
is  very  soon  turned  into  the  finest 
pickle.  The  pickle  will  nearly  cover 
the  meat  as  fast  as  the  packer  can 
stow  it  away.  It  is  always  a good 
sign  that  the  meat  is  very  safe,  v.  hen 
the  packer  begins  to  complain  that 
his  hands  are  aching  with  cold. 

By  this  method  there  is  no  doubt 
but  that  the  meat  is  perfectly  cured 
in  three  hours  from  the  time  ol 
killing  the  bullock  ; the  saltpetre  in 
a very  little  time  strikes  through  the 
meat;  however,  it  is  always  better  to 
let  it  be  in  the  harness  tub  till  the 
following  morning,  when  it  will  have 
an  exceedingly  pleasant  smell  on 
opening  the  harness  tub  ; then  take 
it  out,  and  pack  it  in  light  barrels, 
with  its  own  pickle. 

DUCKS  [directions  for  the  ma- 
nagement of).  The  duck  is  one  of 
the  most  profitable  of  our  aquatic 
fowls.  They  begin  to  lay  in  Febru- 
ary, and,  unless  watched,  will  lay 
abroad  and  conceal  their  eggs : the 
duck  on  leaving  her  nest  will  cover 
the  eggs  with  leaves,  or  any  thing 
within  her  reach.  She  will  cover 
from  eleven  to  fifteen  eggs  ; though 
there  is  a prevailing  prejudice  that 
she  ought  always  to  be  set  upon  thir- 
teen. Her  term  of  incubation  is 
thirty  days.  The  duck  generally  lays 
by  night  or  early  in  the  morning, 
seldom  after  ten  o’clock,  with  the 
exception  of  chilling  and  comfort- 
less weather ; when  she  will  occa- 
sionally retain  her  egg  until  mid-day 
or  the  afternoon.  In  order  to  keep 
her  within  until  she  has  laid,  some 
will  examine  her,  but  it  is  better 
avoided,  as  her  appearance  and 
weight  behind,  or  otherwise,  may  be 
trusted  to  by  constant  observers. 
The  duck  which  is  about  to  lay,  car- 
ries her  tail  nearly  perpendicular, 
w’hilst  the  others  have  their  tail  in  the 
usual  horizontal  position.  The  duck, 
being  once  accustomed  to  a nest, 
will  not  forsake  it.  It  has  been  tor- 
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Tiierly  directed,  to  give  each  duck 
her  own  eggs,  to  which  practice  no 
great  consequence  need  be  attached  ; 
nevertheless,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to 
appropriate  t«  each  duck,  the  eggs 
approaching  to  lier  own  colour,  for 
it  is  well  known,  that  white  and  light 
coloured  ducks,  produce  similar  co- 
loured eggs,  and  the  brown  and  dark 
coloured  ducks,  those  of  the  green- 
ish blue,  and  largest  size.  At  any 
rate,  it  is  most  safe  that  the  eggs 
should  be  all  of  one  colour  ; for  in- 
stances are  by  no  means  rare,  of  the. 
duck  turninsr  out  with  her  bill  those 
esss  which  were  not  of  her  natural 
colour.  The  duck  requires  no  at- 
tention whilst  sitting,  except  to  give 
it  food  at  the  time  it  comes  out  to 
seek  it ; and  water  should  be  placed 
at  a moderate  distance,  that  the  eggs 
may  not  be  spoiled  by  the  long  ab- 
sence of  the  duck  in  seeking  it : a 
secret  and  safe  place  is  however  ne- 
cessary. On  hatching  there  is  not 
often  a necessity  for  taking  away  any 
of  the  brood,  barring  accidents  ; and 
having  hatched,  let  the  duck  retain 
her  young  upon  the  nest  her  own 
time.  On  her  moving  with  her 
brood,  prepareacoop,  upon  the  short 
grass  if  the  weather  be  fine,  or  under 
shelter  if  otherwise ; a wide  and  flat 
dish  of  water,  often  renewed,  to  be 
standing  at  hand.  Barley  or  any 
other  meal,  should  be  the  first  food. 
In  rainy  weather  particularly,  it  is 
useful  to  clip  the  tails  of  the  duck- 
lings, and  the  surrounding  down  be- 
neath, since  they  are  else  apt  to 
draggle,  and  weaken  themselves. 
The  duck  should  be  cooped  at  a dis- 
tance from  any  other.  The  period  of 
her  confinement  to  the  coop  depends 
on  the  weather,  and  the  strength  of 
the  ducklings;  a fortnight  seems  the 
longest  time  necessary,  and  they  may 
sometimes  be  permitted  to  enjoy  the 
pond  at  the  end  of  a week,  but  not 
for  too  great  a length  of  time  at 
once,  least  of  all  in  cold  wet  weather. 


which  will  affect,  and  cause  them  to 
scour,  and  appear  rough  and  drag- 
gled ; in  such  case,  they  must  be 
kept  w'ithin  awhile,  and  have  an  al- 
lowance of  bean  or  pea  meal,  mixed 
with  their  ordinary  food ; the  meal 
of  buck-wheat  and  the  former,  are 
then  proper.  The  straw  beneath 
the  duck  should  be  often  renewed, 
that  the  brood  may  have  a dry  and 
comfortable  bed;  and  the  mother 
herself  should  be  well  fed  with  solid 
corn,  without  an  ample  allowance  of 
which,  ducks  are  not  to  be  reared, 
or  kept  in  perfection,  although  they 
gather  so  much  abroad. 

Ducks  are  fattened  either  in  con- 
finement with  plenty  of  food  and 
water,  or  full  as  well,  restricted  to  a 
pond,  with  access  to  as  much  solid 
food  as  they  will  eat ; the  latter  me- 
thod is  the  most  preferable : they 
fatten  speedily  in  this  mode,  mixing 
their  hard  meat  with  such  variety 
abroad  as  is  natural  to  them,  more 
particularly,  if  already  in  good  case. 
A dish  of  mixed  food,  if  preferred 
to  whole  corn,  may  remain  on  the 
bank,  or  rather  in  a shed,  for  the 
ducks : oats,  whole  or  bruised,  are 
the  standing  fattening  material  for 
ducks,  to  which  may  be  added  pea 
meal,  as  it  may  be  required : barley 
should  never  be  used  for  fatteninsr, 
as  it  renders  the  flesh  loose  and  insi- 
pid : the  house-wash  is  profitable  to 
mix  up  their  food  under  confine- 
ment ; but  it  is  obvious,  whilst  they 
have  the  benefit  of  what  the  pond 
affords,  they  can  be  in  no  want  of 
loose  food. 

DUCKS  (d  /a  Braize).  Dress 
and  singe  the  ducks ; lard  them 
quite  through  with  bacon,  rolled  in 
shred  parsley,  thyme,  onions,  beaten 
mace,  cloves,  pepper,  and  salt ; put 
in  the  bottom  of  a stewpan,  a few 
slices  of  fat  bacon,  the  same  of  ham, 
two  or  three  slices  of  veal  or  beef; 
lay  your  ducks  in  with  the  breast 
down,  and  cover  the  ducks  with 
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slices  tne  same  as  you  put  under 
them  ; cut  in  a carrot  or  two,  a tur- 
nip, one  onion,  a head  of  celery,  a 
blade  of  mace,  four  or  five  cloves, 
and  a little  whole  pepper  : cover 
them  close  down,  and  let  them  sim- 
mer a little  over  a gentle  stove,  till 
the  breast  is  a light  brown ; then 
put  in  some  broth  or  water  : cover 
them  as  close  down  again  as  you  can  ; 
stew  them  gently  between  two  or 
three  hours,  till  enough  : then  take 
parsley,  onion  or  shallot,  two  ancho- 
vies, a few  gherkins  or  capers ; chop 
them  all  very  fine,  put  them  in  a 
stewpan  with  part  of  the  liquor 
from  the  ducks,  a little  browning, 
and  the  juice  of  half  a lemon:  boil 
it  up,  and  cut  the  ends  of  the  bacon 
even  with  the  breast  of  the  ducks ; 
lay  them  in  the  dish  : pour  the  sauce 
hot  upon  them,  and  serve  them  up. 

DUCKS  {a  la  Mode).  Split  two 
ducks  down  the  back,  and  bone  them 
carefully  ; make  a forcemeat  of  the 
crumb  of  a penny  loaf,  four  ounces 
of  fat  bacon,  scraped,  a little  par- 
sley, thyme,  lemon-peel,  two  shallots 
or  onions,  shred  very  fine,  with  pep- 
per, salt,  and  nutmeg  to  your  taste, 
and  two  eggs  ; stuflf  your  ducks 
with  them,  and  sew  them  up  ; lard 
them  down  each  side  of  the  breast 
with  lemon  ; dredge  them  well  with 
flour,  and  put  them  in  a Dutch-oven 
to  brown ; then  put  them  into  a stew- 
pan,  with  three  pints  of  gravy,  a 
glass  of  red  wine,  a tea-spoonful  of 
lemon-pickle,  a large  one  of  mush- 
room and  walnut  catsup,  one  of 
browning,  one  anchovy,  with  cay- 
enne pepper  to  your  taste  ; stew'  thorn 
gently  over  a slow  fire  for  an  hour  ; 
when  enough,  thicken  the  gravy,  and 
put  in  a few  truffles  and  morells  ; 
strain  your  gravy,  and  pour  it  upon 
them. 

DUCKS  {to  boil).  As  soon  as 
the  ducks  are  drawn  and  scalded,  put 
them  in  warm  w'ater  a few  minutes  ; 
put  them  afterwards  in  an  earthen 


pan;  pour  a pint  of  boiling  water 
over  them  ; let  them  lie  in  it  two  or 
three  hours  ; when  they  are  taken 
out,  dredge  them  well  with  flour  ; 
put  them  into  a saucepan  of  cold 
water,  and  cover  them  close.  Hav- 
ing boiled  slowly  aboirt  twenty  mi- 
nutes, take  them  out,  and  drain  them 
well.  Make  the  sauce  as  follows: 
take  one  large  onion,  a handful  of 
parsley,  washed  and  picked,  and  a 
lettuce;  cut  the  onion  small,  chop 
the  parsley  fine,  and  put  them  into  a 
quarter  of  a pint  of  good  gravy, 
with  a spoonful  of  lemon-juice,  and 
a little  pepper  and  salt.  VVlien  they 
have  stewed  together  half  an  hour, 
add  two  spoonfuls  of  red  wine  ; lay 
the  ducks  in  a dish,  and  pour  the 
sauce  over  them. 


DUCK  {to 
carve).  First 
cut  some  thin 
slices  on  the 
breast,  in  the 
direction  1,1; 
then  raise  the  pinions  and  legs,  2,  3 ; 
but  do  not  cut  them  off  until  you 
have  raised  the  merry-thought  from 
the  breast.  The  remainder  is  then 
carved  in  the  same  manner  as  fowls. 
(See  Fowls.) 

DUCKS  {to  choose).  A young 
duck  should  have  supple  feet  ; the 
breast  and  belly  hard  and  thick  : 
the  colour  of  the  feet  of  a tame  duck 
is  a dusky  yellow.  They  should  be 
picked  dry.  Ducklings  must  be 
scalded. 

DUCK  {excellent  sauce  for).  T:^e 
a few  spoonfuls  of  made  mustard, 
a salt-spoonful  of  salt,  and  a few 
grains  of  cayenne  in  a large  wine- 
glassful  of  Claret  or  Port  wine: 
pour  it  into  the  duck  by  a slit  in  the' 
apron,  just  before  serving  up. 

DUCKS  («  la  Francoise).  Put 
two  dozen  of  peeled  chestnuts  into  a 
pint  of  gravy,  with  a few  leaves  of 
thyme,  two  small  onions,  a little 
whole  pepper,  and  a bit  of  ginger. 
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Laril  a duck  and  half  roast  it;  then 
put  it  into  the  gravy  ; stew  it  ten 
niinutes,  and  add  a quarter  of  a pint 
of  red  wine.  When  enough,  take  it 
out ; boil  up  the  gravy  to  a proper 
thickness  ; skim  it  very  clean  from 
fat ; lay  the  duck  in  the  dish,  and 
pour  the  sauce  over  it.  Garnish 
wiili  lemon. 

DUCK  PIE.  Make  a puff-paste 
crust ; take  a couple  of  ducks  ; 
scald  them,  and  make  them  very 
clean  ; cut  off  the  feet,  the  pinions, 
the  neck  and  head,  all  clean  picked 
and  scalded,  with  the  gizzard,  liver, 
and  hearts  ; pick  out,  all  the  fat  of 
the  inside ; lay  a crust  all  over  the 
dish  ; season  the  ducks  with  pepper 
and  salt,  inside  and  out;  lay  them 
in  the  dish,  and  the  giblets  at  each 
end,  seasoned ; put  in  as  much  wa- 
ter as  will  almost  fill  the  pie ; lay  on 
the  crust,  and  bake  it. 

DUCKS  (to  roast).  Truss  them 
and  prepare  them  for  the  spit,  with 
a seasoning  of  onions  and  sage  leaves 
chopped  fine,  a spoonful  of  bread- 
crumbs, and  a bit  of  butter,  the 
size  of  a walnut,  with  some  pepper 
and  salt ; singe  ; dust  them  with 
: flour,  and  baste  them.  A good 
: fire  will  roast  them  in  half  an  hour : 

: before  they  are  taken  up,  dust 
; them  with  flour,  and  baste  them  till 
they  frojth  and  look  brown.  Wild 
ducks  may  be  dressed  in  the  same 
way,  but  many  people  omit  the  sea- 
' soning. 

DUCKS  (to  stew  with  peas).  Half 
■ roast  the  ducks ; then  put  them  into 
a stewpan  with  a pint  of  good  gravy, 
a little  mint,  and  three  or  four  sage 
leaves  chopped  small ; cover  them 
close,  and  stew  them  half  an  hour  : 
boil  a pint  of  green  peas,  as  for 
eating,  and  put  them  in  after  you 
have  thickened  the  gravy.  Dish  up 
the  ducks ; pour  the  gravy  and  peas 
over  them. 

DUCK  (/o  Take  two  young 
flucks;  lard  them  down  each  side 
the  breast ; dust  them  with  flour, 


and  set  them  before  the  fire  to 
brown  ; then  put  them  in  a stewpan, 
with  a quart  of  water,  a pint  of  red 
w'ine,  one  spoonful  of  walnut  catsup, 
the  same  of  browning,  one  anchovy, 
half  a lemon,  a clove  of  garlick,  a 
bundle  of  sweet  herbs,  cayenne  pep- 
per to  your  taste ; let  them  stew 
slowly  for  half  an  hour,  or  till  they 
are  tender  ; lay  them  on  a dish  to 
keep  them  hot ; skim  off  the  fat ; 
strain  your  gravy  through  a hair 
sieve ; add  to  it  a few  morels  and 
truffles  ; boil  it  quick  till  reduced  to 
little  more  than  half  a pint ; pour  it 
over  the  ducks,  and  serve  it  up. 

DUKE  of  CUMBERLAND’S 
PUDDING.  Mix  six  ounces  of 
grated  bread,  the  same  quantity  of 
currants  well  cleaned  and  picked, 
the  same  of  beef-suet  finely  shred, 
the  same  of  chopped  apples,  and 
also  of  lump  sugar  ; six  eggs  ; half  a 
nutmeg ; a pinch  of  salt ; the  rind  of 
a lemon,  minced  as  fine  as  possible  ; 
and  citron,  orange,  and  lemon,  a 
large  spoonful  of  each,  cut  thin. 
Mix  thoroughly,  and  put  into  a ba- 
sin ; cover  very  close  with  floured 
cloths,  and  boil  three  hours.  Serve 
it  with  pudding  sauce,  and  the  juice 
of  half  a lemon,'  boiled  together. 

DUN  BIRDS  (<odre«i).  Should 
be  taken  up  wdth  the  gravy  in  ; baste 
them  with  butter,  and  sprinkle  a little 
salt  before  they  are  taken  up  ; put  a 
good  gravy  upon  them,  and  serve 
with  shallot  sauce  in  a boat. 

D UNELM  of  COLD  VEAL  or 
FOWL.  Stew  a few  mushrooms  in 
their  own  liquor,  and  a bit  of  butter, 
for  a quarter  of  an  hour  ; mince  them 
very  small,  and  add  them  with  their 
liquor  to  minced  veal,  with  also  a little 
pepper  and  salt,  some  cream,  and  a 
bit  of  butter  rubbed  in  less  than  half 
a tea-spoonful  of  flour.  Simmer  three 
or  four  minutes,  and  serve  in  thin 
sippets  of  bread. 

DUNG-BEDS  (to  form).  Dung- 
beds  are  in  general  formed  on  a level 
surface,  but  the  better  plan  is  to 
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form  a surface  of  earth  as  a basis, 
which  shall  incline  to  the  horizon,  to 
the  extent  of  1 5".  On  this,  form  the 
dung- bed  to  the  same  inclination, 
and  finally  the  frame,  when  placed 
on  such  a bed,  if,  as  usual,  it  be  deep- 
est behind,  will  present  its  glass  at 
an  angle  of  20°,  instead  of  six  or 
eight,  which  is  undoubtedly  of  great 
advantage  in  the  winter  season. 

Ashes  are  often  mixed  with  the 
dung  of  hot-beds,  and  are  supposed  to 
promote  the  steadiness  and  duration 
of  their  heat,  and  at  least  to  revive 
it,  if  somewhat  decayed.  Tan  leaves 
have  also  been  used  for  the  same 
purpose ; and  it  is  generally  found 
that  about  one-third  of  tan  and  two- 
thirds  of  dung,  will  form  a more 
durable  and  less  violent  heat,  than 
a bed  wholly  of  dung.  The  heat  of 
dung-beds  is  revived  by  linings  or 
collateral  and  surrounding  walls,  or 
banks  of  fresh  dung,  the  old  dung  of 
the  bed  being  previously  cut  dowm 
close  to  the  frames;  and  in  severe 
weather,  the  sides  of  the  bed  are 
often  protected  by  bundles  of  straw 
or  faggots. 

The  residuum  of  hotbeds,  properly 
reduced  by  keeping,  is  a good  simple 
manure  for  short  fruit  trees,  and  ex- 
cellent in  a compost ; but  where  the 
soil  is  naturally  cold,  a little  ashes 
of  coals,  w'ood,  straw,  or  burnt  turf, 
or  a minute  proportion  of  soot,  ought 
to  be  incorporated  with  it.  Hog- 
dung  has  a peculiar  virtue  in  invi- 
gorating weak  trees.  Rotted  turf,  or 
any  vegetable  refuse,  is  a general 
manure  excellent  for  all  soils  not 
already  too  rich.  One  of  the  best 
correctives  of  too  rich  a soil  is  drift- 
sand.  For  an  exhausted  soil,  where 
a fruit  tree  that  has  been  an  old  pro- 
fitable occupant,  is  washed  to  be  con- 
tinued, a dressing  of  animal  matter 
is  a powerful  restorative,  such  as 
hog’s  or  bullock’s  blood,  offal  from 
the  slaughter-house,  refuse  of  skins 
and  leather,  decomposed  carrion,  &c. 
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It  is  very  proper  to  crop  the 
ground  among  newly  planted  or- 
chard trees,  for  a few  years,  in  order 
to  defray  the  expense  of  hoeing  and 
cultivating  it,  which  should  be  done 
until  the  temporary  plants  are  re- 
moved, and  the  w'hole  be  sown  down 
in  grass.  As  the  trees  begin  to  pro- 
duce fruit,  begin  also  to  relinquish 
cropping;  when  by  their  produQtions 
they  defray  all  expenses,  crop  no 
longer. 

DUTCH  CAKES.  Take  five 
pounds  of  flour,  two  ounces  of  cara- 
way-seeds, half  a pound  of  sugar, 
rather  more  than  a pint  of  milk,  anil 
three-quarters  of  a pound  of  butter  ; 
then  make  a hole  in  the  middle  of 
the  flour,  and  put  in  a pint  of  good 
ale-yeast ; pour  in  the  butter  and 
milk : make  these  into  a paste  ; let 
it  stand  a quarter  of  an  hour  before 
the  fire  to  rise  ; then  mould  and  roll 
it  into  thin  cakes  ; prick  them  all 
over,  or  they  will  blister,  and  bake 
them  a quarter  of  an  hour. 

DUTCH  CURRANT  WINE (/o 
make).  Take  of  cold  soft  water, 
nine  gallons;  red  currants,  ten 
ditto : ferment.  Mix  raw  sugar, 
ten  pounds ; beet-root,  sliced,  two 
pounds;  red  tartar,  in  fine  powder, 
two  ounces.  Put  in  bitter  almonds, 
one  ounce  ; ginger,  in  powder,  two 
ounces  ; then  add  brandy,  one  quart. 
This  w'ill  make  eighteen  gallons. 

DUTCH  RED  CURRANT 
WINE  {to  make).  Take  of  cold  soft 
water,  eleven  gallons;  red  currants, 
eight  ditto:  ferment.  Mix  raw 

sugar,  twelve  pounds  ; red  tartar,  in 
fine  powder,  two  ounces.  Put  in 
coriander  seed,  bruised,  two  ounces  ; 
then  add  British  spirit,  tw'o  quarts. 
This  will  make  eighteen  gallons.  j. 

DUTCH  DROPS,  or  BALSA  Mi 
of  TURPENTINE,  is  obtained  by  'i 
distilling  oil  of  turpentine  in  a glass iil 
retort,  till  a red  balsam  is  left. 

Or,  by  distilling  rosin  and  sepa 
rating  the  oils  as  they  come  over 
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first  a white  oil,  then  yellow,  lastly  a 
thick  red  oil,  which  is  the  balsam. 
It  is  stimulant  and  diuretic. 

DUTCH  FLUMMERY.  Boil 
two  ounces  of  isinglass  in  three  half 
pints  of  water,  very  gently,  half  an 
hour  ; add  a pint  of  white  wine,  the 
juice  of  three,  and  the  thin  rind  of 
one  lemon  ; rub  a few  lumps  of 
sugar  on  another  lemon  to  obtain  the 
essence,  and  to  them  add  as  much 
more  sugar  as  will  make  it  sweet 
enough,  and  having  beaten  the  yolks 
of  seven  eggs,  give  them,  and  the 
above,  when  mixed,  one  scald  ; stir 
all  the  time,  and  pour  it  into  a basin; 
stir  it  tUl  half  cold ; then  let  it  settle, 
and  put  it  into  a melon  shape. 

DUTCH  PUDDING.  Cut  a 
round  piece  out  of  the  bottom  of  a 
loaf,  ajjjl  put  that,  and  the  piece  that 
was  cutout,  into  a quart  of  cold  new 
milk,  in  the  evening,  and  let  it  stand 
all  night ; if  the  milk  be  all  soaked 
up  by  the  morning,  add  some  more ; 
put  the  piece  into  the  bottom  again  ; 
tie  the  loaf  up  in  a cloth,  and  boil  it 
an  hour  ; eat  it  with  sugar  or  with 
melted  butter,  white  wine  and  sugar 
sauce. 

DUTCH  SAUCE.  Slice  an 
onion ; put  it  into  a stewpan,  with 
_ a little  scraped  horseradish,  two 
anchovies,  some  elder  vinegar,  and 
some  second  stock ; boil  it  for  ten 
minutes;  strain  it  through  a hair 
sieve ; return  it  into  the  stewpan, 
and  make  a liaison  of  two  eggs  ; put 
it  to  the  sauce,  and  set  it  on  the  fire 
till  it  comes  to  a boil. 

DYING  PERSONS  {Directions 
! for  the  treatment  of).  The  length 
1 of  the  interval  between  insensibility 
' and  the  absolute  cessation  of  exist- 
' ence,  which  occur  in  so  many  cases, 

' have  given  rise  to  a multitude  of  su- 
perstitious notions,  and  mischievous 
practices,  among  the  vulgar.  It  is  a 
' prevalent  opinion  among  nurses  and 
servants,  that  a patient  whose  death 
I is  lingering,  cannot  quit  life  while  he 
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remains  in  a common  bed,  and  that 
it  is  necessary  to  drag  the  bed  away, 
and  to  place  him  on  the  mattress. 
This  piece  of  cruelty  is  often  prac- 
tised when  the  attendants  are  left  to 
themselves. 

Another  improper  practice  is  the 
precipitation  with  which  the  atten- 
dants lay  out  the  body,  immediately 
after  death  appears  to  have  taken 
place.  Instances  very  frequently 
occur  of  the  body  being  stripped  in 
very  cold  and  stormy  weather,  and 
wrapped  in  cold  linen,  throwing  a 
single  sheet  over  it,  and  opening  the 
doors  and  windows  of  the  apartment, 
in  little  more  than  half  an  hour 
after  a patient  has  died  suddenly. 
It  is  too  certain  that  the  helpless  pa- 
tient often  feels  those  cruelties,  after 
he  has  been  unable  to  express  his 
sensations  distinctly.  The  testimo- 
ny of  persons  who  have  recovered 
from  apparent  death,  leaves  no  doubt 
on  this  head. 

When  the  tossing  of  the  arms ; 
the  rattling  noise  in  respiration,  and 
difficulty  of  swallowing  have  come 
on,  all  unnecessary  noise  and  bustle 
about  the  dying  person  should  be 
prohibited.  The  bed  curtains  should 
be  drawn  nearly  close,  and  unless 
the  patient  should  place  himself  in 
a posture  evidently  uneasy,  he 
should  be  left  undisturbed.  Excla- 
mations of  grief,  and  the  crowding 
of  the  family  round  the  bed  only  serve 
to  harass  him. 

The  common  practice  of  plying 
him  with  liquors  of  different  kinds, 
and  of  forcing  them  into  his  mouth 
when  he  cannot  swallow,  should  be 
totally  abstained  from. 

While  the  senses  remain  perfect, 
the  patient  ought  to  direct  his  own 
conduct,  both  in  his  own  devotional 
exercises  and  in  the  last  interchange 
of  affection  with  his  friends.  Tlios.' 
who  resign  themselves  quietly  lo 
their  feelings,  seem  to  fare  best. 

When  he  no  longer  breathes,  one 
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person  only . should  remain  in  the 
room,  who  should  take  care  that  no 
alteration  be  made  in  the  state  of  the 
bed  ; every  thing  should  be  con- 
ducted as  if  he  were  in  a transitory 
sleep.  If  the  weather  be  hot,  the 
windows  of  the  room  may  be  opened, 
and  the  bed-curtains  undrawn,  in  the 
course  of  two  or  three  hours.  In 
winter  it  will  be  sufficient  to  with- 
draw the  curtains  within  that  time. 

There  can  be  no  just  reason  for 
the  haste  with  which  it  is  usual  to 
lay  out  the  body  : several  hours  may 
be  properly  suffered  to  elapse  before 
this  be  done,  for  the  joints  do  not 
generally  become  rigid  for  a consi- 
derable time. 

It  is  a horrid  custom  immediately 
to  consign  over  to  death,  every  per- 
son who  has  the  misfortune,  by  a fall, 
a blow,  unw'holesome  vapour,  or  the 
like,  to  be  deprived  of  the  appear- 
ance of  life.  If  the  person  be  suf- 
fered to  grow  cold,  he  will  in  all 
probability  continue  so  ; but  if  the 
body  be  kept  warm,  as  soon  as  the 
injured  part  has  recovered  its  power 
of  acting,  the  fluids  will  again  begin 
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to  move,  and  all  the  vital  functions 
be  restored. 

DYE  {method  of  taking  the  stain 
of,  from  the  hands).  Take  a small 
quantity  of  oil  of  vitriol,  and  pour 
it  into  some  cold  water  in  a wash- 
hand  basin,  and  wash  your  hands  in 
it  without  soap. ; the  dye  w'ill  then 
come  off.  They  may  afterwards  be 
completely  cleansed  in  hot  soap  and 
water  ; taking  care  that  all  the  acid 
is  washed  away,  before  the  soap  is 
applied. 

DYSENTERY  {Electuary  for  the). 
Take  of  the  Japonic  confection, 
two  ounces ; locatelli’s  balsam,  one 
ounce  ; rhubarb,  in  powder,  half  an 
ounce ; syrup  of  marshmallows, 
enough  to  make  an  electuary.  It  is 
often  dangerous  in  dysenteries  to 
give  opiates  and  astringents  without 
interposing  purgatives.  The  purga- 
tives are  here  joined  with  these  in- 
gredients, which  render  this  a very 
safe  and  useful  medicine  for  this  dis- 
ease. About  the  bulk  of  a nutmeg 
should  be  taken  twice  or  thrice  a 
day,  as  the  symptoms  and  constitu- 
tion may  require. 
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EAR-ACHE  {Indian  cure  for  the). 
Take  a piece  of  the  lean  of  mutton, 
about  the  size  of  a large  walnut ; 
put  it  into  the  fire,  and  burn  it  for 
some  time,  till  it  becomes  reduced 
almost  to  a cinder  ; then  put  it  into 
a piece  of  clean  rag,  and  squeeze  it 
until  some  moisture  is  expressed, 
which  must  be  dropped  into  the  ear 
as  hot  as  the  patient  can  bear  it. 

EARTHEN  WARE(  Varnish  fir). 
To  make  it  white,  glass  and  soda,  in 
equal  quantities,  must  be  pounded  to- 
geilier  very  fine,  carefully  sifted  and 
well  mixed.  This  mixture  must  next 
be  exposed  to  a strong  heat  till  it  is 
rendered  very  dry.  It  is  after  that 
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to  be  put  into  vessels  which  have 
been  already  baked  ; it  will  then  be 
melted,  and  the  varnish  is  made.  It 
may  be  applied  in  the  usual  man- 
ner. 

EARWIGS,  or  other  insects  which 
have  crept  into  the  ear  {to  destroy). 
Let  the  person  under  this  distressing 
circumstance,  lay  his  head  upon  a 
table,  the  side  upwards  that  is  af- 
fected ; at  the  same  time,  let  some 
friend  carefully  drop  into  the  ear  a 
little  sweet  oil,  or  oil  of  almonds  : a 
drop  or  two  will  be  sufficient,  which 
will  instantly  destroy  the  insect,  and 
remove  the  pain,  however  violent. 
EAU  DE  BARBADES.  Take 
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fresh  orange-peel,  one  ounce ; lemon- 
peel,  four  ounces  ; cloves,  half  a 
drachm  ; coriander,  one  drachm  ; 
proof  spirit,  four  pints  : distil  in  a 
bath  heat,  and  add  white  sugar  in 
powder. 

EAU  DE  BOUQUET  {tomake). 
Take  of  sweet-scented  honey  water, 
one  ounce ; eau  sans  pareil,  one 
ounce  and  a-half ; essence  de  jasmin, 
five  drachms  ; syrup  of  cloves,  and 
spirit  of  violets,  each  four  drachms  ; 
calamus  aromaticiis,  long-rooted  cy- 
perus,  lavender,  each  two  drachms  ; 
essence  of  neroli,  one  scruple  : mix. 
Some  add  a few  grains  of  musk  and 
ambergris.  It  is  sweet  scented,  and 
also  made  into  a ratafia  with  sugar. 

EAU  DE  COLOGNE  (to 7naA:e). 
Take  three  ounces  of  essence  of 
bergamot,  one  drachm  and  a-half 
of  neroli ; cedrat,  two  drachms  ; 
lemon,  three  drachms  ; oil  of  rose- 
mary, one  drachm  ; spirit  of  w'ine, 
twelve  pounds  ; spirit  of  rosemary, 
three  pounds  and  a-half;  eau  de 
melisse  des  carmes,  two  pounds  and 
a quarter.  Mix  the  whole  together, 
and  distil  in  balneum  mari(e..  Keep 
it  in  a cold  cellar  or  ice-house  for 
some  time. 

EAU  DIVINE.  Take  of  spirit 
of  wine,  one  gallon  ; essence  of  le- 
mons, and  essence  of  bergamot, 
each  one  drachm ; distil  in  a bath 
heat ; add  sugar,  four  pounds,  dis- 
solved in  two  gallons  of  pure  water, 
and  lastly,  orange-flower  water,  five 
ounces. 

EAU  DE  LUCE.  Two  ounces 
of  rectified  spirits  of  wine,  one 
drachm  of  oil  of  amber,  two  drachms 
of  salt  of  tartar,  two  drachms  of 
prepared  powder  of  amber,  twenty 
drops  of  oil  of  nutmegs  ; put  them 
all  into  a bottle,  and  shake  it  well  : 
let  it  stand  five  hours;  after  which 
filter  it,  and  always  keep  it  by  you  ; 
and  when  you  would  make  Eau  de 
Luce,  put  it  into  the  strongest  spirits 
of  sal  ammoniac. 
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Another  Preparation,  Digest  ten 
or  twelve  grains  of  the  whitest 
pieces  of  mastic,  selected  for  this 
purpose,  and  powdered,  in  two  ounces 
of  alcohol  ; and  when  nearly  dis- 
solved, add  twenty  grains  of  elemi. 
When  both  the  resins  are  dissolved, 
add  ten  or  fifteen  drops  of  rectified 
oil  of  amber,  and  fifteen  or  twenty 
of  essence  of  bergamot.  Shake  the 
whole  well  together,  and  let  the 
grounds  or  faeces  subside.  The  so- 
lution will  be  of  a pale  amber  co- 
lour. It  is  to  be  added,  in  very 
small  portions,  to  the  best  w'ater  of 
ammonia,  until  it  assumes  a milky 
whiteness,  shaking  the  phial  well 
after  each  addition.  The  streno-th 
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and  causticity  of  the  ammonia  are 
of  the  most  essential  consequence. 
If,  upon  the  addition  of  the  first 
drop  or  two  of  the  tincture,  a dense 
opaque  precipitate  is  formed,  it  is  too 
strong,  and  must  be  diluted  with 
alcohol.  A considerable  proportion 
of  the  tincture,  perhaps  one  to  four, 
ought  to  be  requisite  to  give  the  li- 
quor the  proper  degree  of  opacity. 

This  composition  is,  however,  sel- 
dom obtained  in  a genuine  state 
when  purchased  at  the  shops.  Its 
use,  as  an  external  remedy,  is  very 
extensive ; for  it  has  not  only  been 
employed  for  curing  the  bites  of  vi- 
pers, u'asps,  bees,  gnats,  ants,  and  other 
insects,  but  also  for  burns,  and  even 
the  bite  of  a mad  dog,  though  not  al- 
ways with  uniform  success.  Be- 
sides, it  affords  one  of  the  safest 
stimulants  in  cases  of  suffocation 
from  mephitic  vapours,  and  in  that 
state  of  apoplexy  which  is  termed 
serous,  as  likewise  after  excessive  in- 
toxication, and  in  all  those  paralytic 
complaints  w’here  the  vessels  of  the 
skin,  or  the  muscular  fibre,  require  to 
be  excited  into  action. 

EAU  DE  MELISSE  DES 
CARMES.  7'ake  of  dried  balm 
leaves,  four  ounces;  dried  lemon-peel, 
two  ounces ; nutmeg  and  coriander 
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seeds,  each  one  ounce  ; cloves,  cin- 
namon, and  dried  angelica  roots, 
each  four  drachms  ; spirit  of  wine, 
iwo  pounds  ; brandy,  two  pounds  : 
steep  and  distil  in  balneum  maviie; 
redistil,  and  keep  for  some  time  in  a 
cold  cellar. 

Original  Receipt  fur  the  same. 
Take  of  spirit  of  balm,  eight  pints  ; 
lemon-peel,  four  pints ; nutmeg, 
and  coriander  seeds,  each  two  pints  ; 
rosemary,  marjoram,  thyme,  hyssop, 
cinnamon,  sage,  anniseed,  cloves,  an- 
gelica roots,  each  one  pint : mix ; 
distil,  and  keep  it  for  a year  in  an 
ice-house. 

This  is  the  original  receipt  of  the 
bare-footed  Carmelites,  now  in  pos- 
session of  the  Company  of  Apothe- 
caries at  Paris,  who  sell  a great 
quantity  of  this  celebrated  water. 

EAU  DES  SEPT  GRAINES. 
To  twelve  quarts  of  brandy,  put 
one  ounce  of  green  anise,  an  ounce 
of  fennel,  an  ounce  of  carrot,  an 
ounce  of  caraway,  half  an  ounce 
of  angelica,  an  ounce  and  a-half  of 
coriander,  and  a drachm  of  mace; 
bruise,  and  put  them  all  to  infuse  in 
the  spirits,  with  a pint  of  water,  for 
some  days  ; distil  ; make  the  syrup 
as  above  : mix,  and  filter. 

EAU  SANS  PAREIL.  One 
quart  of  spirits  of  wine,  one  ounce 
of  essence  of  bergamot,  two  drachms 
of  tincture  of  musk ; add  to  them 
half  a pint  of  water,  and  bottle  them 
for  use. 
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EDGE  BONE  of  BEEF  {to 
carve).  Cut  off  a slice,  an  inch 
thick,  all  the  length  from  1 to  2. 
The  soft  fat  which  resembles  mar- 
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row,  lies  at  the  back  of  the  joint,  as 
it  is  here  represented.  The  firtn 
fat  must  be  cut  in  horizontal  slices 
I'rom  1 to  3.  Some  persons  prefer  the 
slices  which  are  cut  from  underneath 
(4  to  5),  as  being  of  a closer  texture, 
but  they  are  seldom  so  full  of  gravy, 
being  in  general  over  done. 

EDGING.  See  the  plate,  with 
the  description  for  working  the  dif- 
ferent patterns,  annexed. 

EELS  {to  boil).  Skin,  gut,  and 
take  the  blood  out  of  the  eels ; cut 
oft  their  heads  ; dry  them,  and  turn 
them  round  on  your  fish-plate  ; boil 
them  in  salt  and  water,  and  make 
parsley  sauce  for  them. 

EELS  {to  broil).  Having  well 
cleaned  and  skinned  the  eels,  rub 
them  with  the  yolk  of  an  egg ; 
strew  over  them  bread  crumbs, 
chopped  parsley,  sage,  pepper,  and 
salt;  baste  them  well  with  butter, 
and  put  them  in  a dripping  pan ; 
roast,  or  broil  them  on  a gridiron  ; 
serve  them  up  with  parsley  and  but- 
ter for  sauce. 

EELS  {to  collar).  Do  not  skin 
the  eel,  but  cut  off  the  head ; 
slit  open  the  belly ; take  out  the 
guts  ; cut  off  the  fins  ; take  out  the 
bones ; lay  it  flat  on  the  back ; 
grate  over  it  a small  nutmeg,  two  or 
three  blades  of  mace  beat  fine,  and 
a little  pepper  and  salt ; strew  over 
it  a handful  of  parsley,  shred  fine, 
with  a few  sage  leaves ; roll  it  up 
tight  in  a cloth,  and  bind  it  well 
with  a coarse  tape.  If  the  eel  be  of 
a middle  size,  boil  it  in  salt  water 
three  quarters  of  an  hour  ; hang  it 
up  all  night  to  drain ; add  to  the 
pickle  a pint  of  vinegar,  a lew  pep- 
per-corns, and  a sprig  of  sweet  mar- 
joram; boil  it  ten  minutes,  and  let 
it  stand  till  the  next  day  ; take  off 
the  cloth,  and  put  your  eels  into  the 
pickle.  They  may  be  sent  whole  on 
a plate,  or  cut  them  in  slices. 

EELS  {to  fricassee).  Skin  three 
or  four  large  eels,  and  notch  them 
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from  end  to  end.  Cut  them  into 
^bur  or  five  pieces  each,  and  lay  them 
in  spring  water  for  half  an  hour  to 
crimp ; dry  them  in  a cloth,  and 
put  them  into  the  pan,  with  a piece  of 
fresh  butter,  an  onion  or  two,  and 
some  chopped  parsley.  Set  the  pan  on 
the  fire,  and  shake  it  about  for  a few  mi- 
nutes ; then  put  in  it  about  a pint  of 
white  wine,  and  as  much  good  stock, 
with  pepper,  salt,  and  a blade  of  mace. 
Stew  ^together  for  about  half  an 
hour,  and  then  add  the  yolks  of  four 
or  five  eggs,  a little  grated  nutmeg, 
and  chopped  parsley  : stir  the  whole 
well  together,  and  let  it  simmer  four 
or  five  minutes  ; then  squeeze  in  the 
juice  of  a Seville  orange : garnish 
with  lemon. 

EEL  PIE  (to  make).  Skin  and 
wash  the  eels  very  clean  ; cut  them 
in  pieces  an  inch  and  a-half  long ; 
season  them  with  pepper,  salt,  and  a 
little  dried  sage  rubbed  small ; raise 
the  pies  about  the  size  of  the  inside 
of  a plate;  fill  the  pies  with  eels; 
lay  a lid  over  them,  and  bake  them 
in  a quick  oven ; they  require  to  be 
well  baked. 

EELS  (to  pot).  Skin  and  clean  a 
very  large  eel ; dry,  and  cut  it  in 
pieces  about  four  inches  long  ; sea- 
son them  with  a little  beaten  mace, 
nutmeg,  pepper,  salt,  and  a little 
sal-pruneUa  beaten  fine.  Lay  them 
in  a pan,  and  just  cover  with  clari- 
fied butter ; bake  them  half  an  hour 
in  a quick  oven,  but  the  size  of  the 
eel  must  determine  how  long  to 
bake  it ; take  them  out  with  a fork, 
and  lay  them  in  a cloth  to  drain. 
When  cold,  season  them  again  with 
the  same  seasoning,  and  lay  them 
close  in  the  pot.  Take  oH’  the  but- 
ter they  were  baked  in,  from  the 
gravy  of  the  fish,  and  set  it  in  a dish 
before  the  fire : when  melted,  pour 
it  over  them,  and  put  them  by  for 
use. 

Another  method.  Cut  them  in 
pieces  about  four  inches  long;  sea- 


son with  a little  beaten  mace,  nut- 
meg, pepper,  salt,  and  a little  sal- 
prunella,  beaten  fine.  Lay  them  in 
a pan,  and  pour  as  much  clarified 
butter  over  as  will  cover  it.  Bake 
half  an  hour  in  a quick  oven,  till 
properly  done  ; then  lay  them  on  a 
coarse  cloth  to  drain  ; when  quite 
cold,  season  them  again  the  same 
way ; then  take  off  the  butter  they 
were  baked  in,  clear  from  the  gravy 
of  the  fish,  and  set  them  in  a dish 
before  the  fire. 

When  melted,  pour  the  butter  over  ' 
them,  and  put  by  for  use. 

EELS  (to  roast).  Skin  the  eel, 
and  scrape  the  blood  clean  from  the 
bone  ; then  make  a good  forcemeat 
of  oysters  or  shrimps,  chopped 
small,  the  crumb  of  a halfpenny 
loaf,  a little  nutmeg,  or  lemon-peel 
shred  fine,  pepper,  salt,  and  the 
yolks  of  two  eggs  ; put  them  in  the 
belly  of  the  fish,  sew  it  up,  turn  it 
round  in  the  dish  ; pour  over  it  flour 
and  butter  ; pour  a little  water  on 
the  dish,  and  bake  it  in  a moderate 
oven.  When  it  comes  out,  take  the 
gravy  from  under  it,  and  skim  off 
the  fat ; then  strain  it  through  a hair 
sieve ; add  to  it  a teaspoonful  of 
lemon-pickle,  two  of  browning,  a 
meat-spoonful  of  walnut  catsup,  a 
glass  of  white  wine,  one  anchovy, 
and  a slice  of  lemon  ; let  it  boil  ten 
minutes  ; thicken  it  with  butter  and 
flour,  and  send  it  up  in  a sauce 
boat ; dish  your  fish  : garnish  it  with 
lemon  and  crisp  parsley. 

EEL  SOUP  (to  make).  Take 
eels  according  to  the  quantity  of  soup 
you  would  make,  a pound  of  eels 
will  make  a pint  of  good  soup  ; then 
to  every  pound  of  eels,  put  a quart 
of  water,  two  or  three  blades  of 
mace,  a liUle  whole  pepper,  an  onion, 
and  a bundle  of  sweet  herbs  ; cover 
them  close,  and  let  them  boil  till 
half  the  liquor  is  wasted ; then 
strain  it,  and  toast  some  bread  ; cut 
it  small,  and  pour  the  soup  on  it 
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boiling.  A piece  of  carrot  may  be 
put  in  to  brown  it.  The  soup  will  be 
as  rich,  as  if  it  were  made  of  meat. 

EELS  {to  spitchcock).  Wash  and 
rub  the  eels  with  salt ; leave  the 
skin  on ; cut  them  into  pieces  of 
about  three  inches  long;  open  them 
on  the  belly  side,  and  clean  them 
well ; wipe  them  dry  ; put  butter  in 
a stewpan,  with  some  chopped  onions 
or  shallots,  parsley,  thyme,  sage, 
salt  and  pepper;  and  when  the  butter 
is  melted,  add  the  yolks  of  two  eggs, 
with  a squeeze  of  Seville  orange,  or 
some  lemon  juice,  and  mix  the  whole 
together.  In  the  meantime,  have 
ready  some  crumbs  of  bread,  in 
which  roll  the  pieces  of  eel,  after 
they  have  been  dipped  into  a stew- 
pan.  Broil  them  on  a clean  grid- 
iron, first  rubbed  over  with  beef 
suet,  till  they  are  of  a fine  brown 
colour  ; then  lay  them  on  a cloth,  to 
soak  up  the  superfluous  moisture ; 
and  then  put  them  round  the  inside 
of  the  dish,  with  a little  parsley  in 
the  centre,  and  small  sprigs  on  the 
border  : serve  with  anchovy  sauce, 
and  plain  butter. 

EELS  (^0  utexu).  When  well 
washed  and  cleaned,  season  them 
with  salt,  pepper,  a little  lemon-peel 
shred  fine,  mace,  cloves,  and  nut- 
meg. Put  some  thin  slices  of  but- 
ter into  the  stewpan ; roll  the  fish 
round  and  put  them  in,  with  half  a 
pint  of  good  gravy,  a gill  of  white 
wine,  a bunch  of  marjoram,  winter 
savory,  thyme,  and  an  onion  sliced. 
Let  them  stew  gently,  and  keep 
turning  them  till  they  are  tender  ; 
then  take  them  out,  and  put  an  an- 
chovy into  the  sauce ; thicken  with 
the  yolk  of  an  egg,  beat  very  fine, 
or  a piece  of  butter  rolled  in  flour ; 
when  it  boils,  pour  it  over  the  fish, 
and  serve  them  to  table. 

EGGS  {to  choose).  Hold  the 
great  end  to  your  tongue;  if  it  feels 
warm,  it  is  new ; if  cold,  bad,  and 
so  in  proportion  to  the  heat  or  cold. 


is  the  goodness  of  the  egg.  An- 
other way,  is  to  put  the  egg  into  a 
pan  of  cold  water ; the  fresher  the 
egg,  the  sooner  it  will  fall  to  the  bot- 
tom ; if  rotten,  it  will  swim  at  the 
top.  This  is  a sure  way  not  to  be 
deceived. 

EGGS  (d  la  Mode).  Simmer  a 
handful  of  bread  crumbs  in  good 
fat  broth;  and  when  it  is  quite  thick 
and  no  liquid  remains,  take  it  off 
the  fire;  chop  a good  slice  of  bacon, 
ready  boiled,  to  mix  with  it,  and  add 
a spoonful  of  a la  mode  beef  sauce, 
not  too  highly  seasoned,  one  dozen 
and  a-half  of  yolks  of  eggs,  beat  up, 
and  six  of  the  whites  ; also  a little 
pounded  coriander,  pepper,  and  salt, 
if  the  sauce  does  not  give  it  taste 
enough  : mix  all  together  very  well. 
Garnish  a deep  stewpan  with  slices 
of  lard  all  round  ; put  the  prepara- 
tion into  it,  and  bake  it  in  the  oven  ; 
when  done,  turn  it  over  gently ; 
take  off  the  bacon,  wipe  the  fat  with 
a cloth  ; pour  a brown  glaze  over, 
and  let  it  cool  before  using. 

EGGS  07id  BACON,  in Jlumnery. 
Take  a pint  of  stiff  flummery,  and 
make  part  of  it  a pretty  pink  co- 
lour, with  the  colouring  for  the 
flummery  ; dip  a potting  pot  in  cold 
water,  and  pour  in  red  flummery, 
the  thickness  of  a crown  piece ; 
then  the  same  of  white  flummery, 
and  another  of  red,  and  twice  the 
thickness  of  white  flummery  at  the 
top  ; one  layer  must  be  stiff  and 
cold  before  another  is  poured  on  ; 
then  take  five  teacups,  and  put  a 
large  spoonful  of  white  flummery 
into  each  teacup,  and  let  them  stand 
all  night ; then  turn  your  flummery 
out  of  your  potting  pots,  on  the 
back  of  a plate  with  cold  water ; 
cut  the  flummery  into  thin  slices, 
and  lay  it  on  a china  dish  ; then  turn 
your  flummery  out  of  tlie  cups  on 
the  dish,  and  take  a bit  out  of  the 
top  of  every  one,  and  lay  in  half  a 
preserved  apricot;  it  will  confine  the 
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syrup  from  discolouring  the  Hum- 
niery,  and  make  it  like  the  yolk  of  a 
poached  egg  : garnish  with  flowers. 

EGGS  and  BACON  PIE  (^o  eat 
cold).  Steep  a few  thin  slices  of 
bacon  all  night  in  water,  to  take  out 
the  salt ; lay  your  bacon  in  the  dish  ; 
beat  eight  eggs,  with  a pint  of  thick 
cream ; put  in  a little  pepper  and 
salt,  and  pour  it  on  the  bacon ; lay 
over  it  a good  cold  paste  ; bake  it  a 
day  before  you  want  it,  in  a mode- 
rate oven. 

EGGS  and  BACON.  Toast  some 
slices  of  fine  streaked  bacon  in  a 
cheese-toaster,  turning  them  when 
the  outer  side  is  browned  ; they  will 
be  done  in  about  eight  or  ten  mi- 
nutes ; then  take  the  frying-pan,  put 
into  it  some  good  dripping  or  lard ; 
and  when  it  is  quite  hot,  break  the 
eggs  into  it ; they  must  not  be 
turned  whilst  they  are  frying,  but 
keep  pouring  some  of  the  fat  over 
them  ; when  the  yolk  begins  to  look 
white,  they  are  enough  ; take  them 
up  with  a tin  slice  ; drain  the  fat 
from  them ; trim  them  neatly,  and 
send  them  up  with  the  bacon  round 
them. 

EGGS  and  BROCOLI.  Boil 
the  brocoli  till  quite  tender,  but  save 
a large  bunch  with  six  or  eight 
sprigs ; toast  bread  large  enough  for 
your  dish  : take  six  eggs,  beat  them 
well ; put  them  into  a saucepan  with 
butter,  and  a little  salt ; beat  them 
with  a spoon  till  thick  enough,  and 
then  pour  them  on  the  toast.  Set 
the  largest  bunch  of  brocoli  in  the 
middle,  and  the  other  little  pieces 
round : garnish  with  the  same. 

EGG  CHEESE  (to  make).  Beat 
six  eggs  well,  put  them  into  three 
gills  of  new  milk,  sugar,  cinnamon, 
and  lemon-peel  to  your  taste ; set  it 
over  the  fire ; keep  stirring  it,  and 
squeeze  a quarter  of  lemon  in  it ; 
turn  it  to  cheese  ; let  it  run  into 
whatever  shape  may  be  desired ; 
when  it  is  cold,  turn  it  out ; pour 


over  it  a little  almond  cream,  made 
of  sweet  almonds,  beat  fine,  with  a 
little  cream  ; then  put  them  into  a 
pint  of  cream  ; let  it  boil,  and  strain 
it ; put  to  it  the  yolks  of  three  eggs 
well  beaten  ; set  it  over  the  fire,  and 
make  it  like  a custard. 

EGGS,  fricasseed.  Put  a good 
bit  of  butter  into  a stewpan,  with 
chopped  parsley,  shallots,  mush- 
rooms, pepper  and  salt.  When  the 
seasoning  is  done  enough,  put  cream 
to  it  according  to  the  quantity  of 
eggs  intended,  which  are  first  hard 
boiled,  and  each  cut  into  six  or 
eight  fillets  ; put  the  eggs  to  it,  with 
a little  flour  to  thicken  the  sauce, 
which  should  be  very  short. 

EGGS,  fried  in  paste.  Boil  six 
eggs  for  three  minutes ; put  them 
into  cold  water ; take  off  the  shells, 
(but  do  not  break  the  whites)  wrap 
the  eggs  up  in  the  trimmings  of  puff- 
paste  ; brush  them  over  with  egg, 
and  sprinkle  a few  bread-crumbs 
over  them ; have  lard  or  clarified 
butter  in  a stew-pan,  sufficient  for 
the  eggs  to  swim  when  they  are  put 
in;  when  the  lard  is  hot,  put  the 
eggs  in  and  fry  them  of  a nice  gold 
colour;  when  done,  lay  them  on  a 
napkin. 

EGG  and  HAM  PATTIES.— 
Cut  a slice  of  bread  two  inches  thick 
from  the  most  solid  part  of  a stale 
quartern  loaf;  have  ready  a tin  round 
cutter,  two  inches  in  diameter ; cut 
out  four  or  five  pieces  ; then  take  a 
cutter  two  sizes  smaller ; press  it 
nearly  through  the  larger  pieces  ; 
then  remove  with  a small  knife  the 
bread  from  the  inner  circle ; have 
ready  a large  stewpan  full  of  boiling 
lard  ; fry  them  of  a light  brown 
colour;  drain  them  dry  with  a clean 
cloth,  and  set  them  by  till  wanted  ; 
then  take  half  a pound  of  lean  ham  ; 
mince  it  small ; add  to  it  a gill  of 
good  brown  sauce  ; stir  it  over  the 
fire  a few  minutes,  and  put  in  a 
small  quantity  of  cayenne  pepper 
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and  lemon-juice ; fill  the  shapes 
with  the  mixture,  and  lay  a poached 
egg  upon  each. 

EGG  MINCE  PIES  (to  make). 
Boil  six  eggs  hard ; shred  them 
small ; shred  double  the  quantity  of 
suet : then  put  currants,  washed  and 
picked,  one  pound,  or  more  if  the 
eggs  be  large ; the  peel  of  one 
lemon,  shred  very  fine,  and  the 
juice  ; six  spoonfuls  of  sweet  wine  ; 
mace,  nutmeg,  sugar,  a very  little 
salt,  orange,  lemon,  and  citron,  can- 
died. Make  a light  paste  for  them. 

EGG  PAP  {to  make).  Set  a 
quart  of  good  water  on  a clear  brisk 
fire ; mix  two  spoonfuls  of  fresh 
ground  wheaten  flour  into  a batter, 
with  the  yolks  of  two  or  three  new 
laid  eggs,  well  beaten,  and  a little 
cold  water.  When  the  water  is 
ready  to  boil,  but  before  it  quite 
boils,  stir  in  the  batter,  and  keep 
stirring  it  till  it  is  ready  to  boil,  by 
which  time  it  will  be  sufficiently 
thick  : take  it  off*  the  fire ; put  in  a 
little  salt ; pour  it  into  a basin,  and 
let  it  cool  of  itself,  till  it  becomes 
about  as  warm  as  milk  from  the 
cow.  If  eggs  cannot  be  procured,  a 
small  piece  of  butter  may  be  added 
with  the  salt,  and  stirred  in  gently 
till  well  mixed,  to  prevent  its  oiling, 
but  eggs  are  better. 

This  is  a clean  sweet  food,  affords 
sound  nourishment,  and  opens  all 
the  passages,  breeds  good  blood,  and 
lively  spirits,  is  pleasant  to  the  pa- 
late, and  grateful  to  the  stomacln 
The  common  use  of  it  purifies  the 
blood  and  all  humours,  prevents 
windy  distempers,  and  griping 
of  the  stomach  and  the  bowels. 
From  all  the  ingredients  bearing  a 
similitude  to  each  other,  no  manifest 
quality  violently  prevails,  so  that  it 
may  justly  challenge  the  first  place 
amongst  all  spoon-meats  or  paps, 
and  is  the  next  food  to  breast  milk 
for  children,  indeed  often  much 
better,  from  the  many  diseases  to 


which  a number  of  women  are  sul>- 
ject,  and  the  improper  food  they  are 
apt  to  use.  But  no  other  ingre- 
dients should  be  added  to  this  kind 
of  food ; such  as  sugar,  spices,  fruits, 
or  the  like,  for  then  it  will  become 
of  another  nature  and  operation,  and 
that  for  the  worse. 

It  must  be  observed  that  this 
kind  of  spoon-meat,  and  also  all 
others,  should  be  made  rather  thin 
than  thick,  for  in  such  foods  the 
liquid  elements  ought  to  predomi- 
nate, whether  it  be  milk  or  water. 
For  this  reason,  all  porridges  and 
■spoon-meats  which  are  made  thin, 
and  quickly  prepared,  are  sweeter, 
brisker  on  the  palate,  and  easier  of 
digestion,  than  those  which  are  thick 
and  long  in  preparing. 

Food  should  never  be  given  to 
children  more  than  milk  warm,  and 
the  proper  way  to  cool  it  is,  by  let- 
ting it  stand  uncovered  to  cool  of 
itself,  for  much  stirring  alters  the 
composition,  and  takes  off  the  sweet- 
ness. Covering  it  down,  too,  keeps 
in  the  fumes  that  ought  to  go  off', 
and,  by  excluding  the  air,  makes  it 
less  pure. 

EGGS  IN  SNOW.  Take  a pint 
and  a-half  of  cream  ; put  in  a little 
salt,*  three  ounces  of  sugar,  and  the 
pulp  of  an  onion,  wdth  a little 
orange-flower  water ; take  six  whites 
of  eggs,  and  whip  them  well ; put 
in  a little  salt,  an  ounce  of  sugar, 
and  some  drops  of  orange-flower 
water : mix  them  well  together  with 
a whisk  : take  a spoonful  of  the 
whites;  poach  them  in  the  cream; 
turn  them,  that  they  may  be  equally 
done ; when  enough,  turn  them  out, 
and  put  them  upon  a search  ; ar- 
range them  as  if  they  were  poached 
eggs  ; dilute  four  yolks  with  a little 
cream  which  has  cooled ; thicken  it 
over  the  fire,  without  letting  it  boil, 
stirring  it  constantly ; pass  it  through 
a search,  and  serve. 

EQG  SAUCE  {to  make).  Sfelt 
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the  butter  thick  and  fine  ; chop  two 
or  tl)ree  hard-boiled  eggs  fine  ; put 
them  into  a basin ; pour  the  butter 
over  them;  give  them  a boil,  and 
have  good  gravy  in  the  dish. 

Another.  Boil  two  eggs  hard, 
half  chop  the  whites  ; then  put  in 
the  yolks,  chop  them  both  together, 
but  not  very  fine ; put  them  into  a 
quarter  of  a pound  of  good  melted 
butter,  and  put  it  into  a boat. 

EGGS  {to  poach).  Eggs  for  poach- 
ing ought  to  be  very  fresh,  or  they 
will  never  look  well.  Put  some  vine- 
gar and  a little  salt  into  the  water, 
and  break  the  eggs  into  it,  whilst  it 
boils  hard  ; boil  the  eggs  for  about 
three  minutes ; turn  them  about 
with  a skimmer,  and  leave  them  a 
little  while  in  the  water  after  it  is 
taken  oflf  the  fire,  and  cover  the  pan  ; 
pare  them  properly  as  you  take  them 
out ; dip  them  again  in  the  hot  wa- 
ter, and  serve  them  upon  any  sort  of 
stewed  greens. 

EGG  PIE.  Make  a good  crust ; 
cover  your  dish  with  it ; then  have 
ready  twelve  eggs,  boiled  hard  ; cut 
them  in  slices,  and  lay  them  on  the 
pie  ; throw  half  a pound  of  currants, 
clean  washed  and  picked,  all  over 
the  eggs  ; then  beat  up  four  eggs 
well,  and  mix  with  half  a pint  of 
white  wine ; grate  in  a small  nut- 
meg ; make  it  pretty  sweet  with  su- 
gar ; lay  a quarter  of  a pound  of 
butter  between  the  eggs  ; then  pour 
in  the  wine  and  eggs,  and  cover  the 
I pie : bake  it  half  an  hour,  or  till  the 
! crust  be  done. 

EGGS  {to  preserve  for  twelve 
I months).  Having  provided  snlall 
' casks  like  oyster  barrels,  fill  them 
with  fresh  laid  eggs  ; then  pour  into 
each  cask,  the  head  of  which  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  first  taken  out, 
as  much  cold  thick  lime-water  as 
will  fill  up  all  the  void  spaces  be- 
tween the  eggs,  and  likewise  com- 
pletely cover  them.  The  thicker 
the  lime-water,  is  the  better,  pro- 
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vided  it  will  fill  up  all  the  interstices, 
and  be  liquid  at  the  top  of  the  cask  ; 
this  done,  lay  on  the  head  of  the 
cask  lightly.  No  further  care  is  ne- 
cessary, than  merely  to  prevent  the 
lime  from  growing  too  hard,  by 
adding  occasionally  a little  common 
water  on  the  surface,  should  it  seem 
so  disposed,  and  keeping  the  casks 
from  heat  and  frost.  The  eggs 
when  taken  out  for  use,  are  to  be 
washed  from  the  adhering  lime  with 
a little  cold  water,  when  they  will 
have  both  the  appearance  and  quali- 
ties of  fresh-laid  eggs  ; the  lime 
preserving  them  from  shrinking  or 
putridity. 

EGGS  {to  preserve  from  putrefac~ 
tion).  To  transport  eggs  in  a fresh 
state  from  one  country  to  another, 
varnish  them,  by  dipping  them  in  a 
solution  of  gum-arabic  in  water ; 
and  then  imbed  them  in  powdered 
charcoal.  The  gum-arabic  answers 
the  purpose  of  a varnish  for  eggs, 
much  better  than  any  resinous  gum, 
as  it  can  be  easily  removed  by  wash- 
ing in  either  warm  or  cold  w'ater ; 
besides  it  is  much  cheaper.  Eggs 
preserved  in  this  manner  will  keep 
for  many  years,  as  the  bed  of  char- 
coal, from  its  porous  nature,  is  a 
non-conductor  of  heat,  and  conse- 
quently maintains  around  the  eggs 
a uniform  temperature,  preventing 
them  from  suffering  by  alternations 
of  heat  and  cold,  when  they  are  re- 
moved from  one  climate  to  another. 
This  method  is  infinitely  prefer- 
able to  that  of  greasing  them,  for 
w'lien  the  grease  becomes  rancid,  it 
hastens  or  promotes  putrefaction  of 
the  animal  matter  in  the  egg.  The 
following  plan  may  be  adopted 
by  those  who  wish  to  preserve  their 
eggs  in  small  quantities;  place  them, 
with  the  small  end  downwards,  in  fine 
wood-ashes,  and  turn  them  once  a 
week  endways,  and  by  these  means 
they  will  keep  good  for  some  months* 

EJEC'I’MENT  {Luxes  respecting), 

2 « 
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When  a tenant  lias  given  notice  to 
quit,  and  does  not,  he  is  liable  to  an 
ejectment,  the  same  as  if  the  land- 
lord had  given  him  notice. 

In  all  cases  between  landlord  and 
tenant,  when  half  a year’s  rent  is 
due,  such  landlord  may,  without  any 
formal  demand  of  re-entry,  serve  a 
declaration  or  ejectment  for  the  re- 
covery of  the  leased  premises ; or 
if  they  are  unoccupied,  he  may  affix 
it  to  the  door,  or  the  most  conspi- 
cuous part  of  the  premises  ; which 
shall  be  deemed  legal,  and  shall 
stand  instead  of  a deed  and  re- 
entry. 

And  if  any  tenant  holding  any 
land,  tenements,  or  hereditaments, 
at  a rack  rent,  or  where  the  rent  re- 
served shall  be  full  three-fourths  of 
the  yearly  value  of  the  demised 
premises,  who  shall  be  in  arrear  for 
one  half  year’s  rent,  shall  desert  the 
demised  premises,  and  leave  the 
same  uncultivated  or  unoccupied, 
so  as  no  sufficient  distress  can  be 
had  to  countervail  the  arrears  of 
rent,  it  shall  be  lawful  to  and  for 
two  or  more  justices  of  the  peace 
of  the  county,  riding,  division,  or 
place,  having  no  interest  in  the 
demised  premises,  at  the  request  of 
the  landlord,  or  his  bailiff,  or  re- 
ceiver, to  go  upon  and  view  the  same, 
and  to  affix  or  cause  to  be  affixed 
on  the  most  notorious  part  of  the 
premises,  notice  in  writing,  what 
day  (at  the  distance  of  fourteen  days 
at  least)  they  will  return  to  take  a 
second  view  thereof,  and  if  upon 
such  second  view  the  tenant,  or  some 
person  on  his  behalf,  shall  not  ap- 
pear and  pay  the  rent  in  arrear,  or 
there  shall  not  be  sufficient  distress 
upon  the  premises ; then  the  said 
justices  may  put  the  landlord  into 
the  possession  of  the  said  demised 
premises,  and  the  lease  thereof  to 
such  tenant  shall  from  thenceforth 
become  void. 

Where  the  term  of  any  tenant 
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holding  any  under  lease  or  agree- 
ment in  writing,  any  lands,  tene- 
ments, or  hereditaments,  for  any 
term  of  years  certain,  or  from  year 
to  year,  shall  have  expired,  either  by 
the  landlord  or  tenant  by  regular 
notice  to  quit,  and  such  tenant,  or 
any  one  holding  or  claiming  by  or 
under  him,  shall  refuse  to  deliver  up 
possession  accordingly,  after  lawful 
demand  in  writing,  made,  and  signed 
by  the  landlord,  or  his  agent,  and 
served  personally  upon,  or  left  at 
the  dwelling  house,  or  usual  place  of 
abode  of  such  tenant  or  person,  and 
the  landlord  shall  thereupon  pro- 
ceed by  action  of  ejectment  for  the 
recovery  of  possession,  it  shall  be 
lawful  for  him,  at  the  foot  of  the 
declaration,  to  address  a notice  to 
such  tenant  or  person,  requiring  him 
to  appear  in  the  court  in  wliich  the 
action  shall  have  commenced,  on  the 
first  day  of  the  term  then  next  fol- 
lowing; or,  if  the  action  shall  be 
brought  in  Wales,  or  in  the  counties 
palatine  of  Chester,  Lancaster,  or 
Durham,  respectively,  then  on  the 
first  day  of  the  next  session  or  as- 
sizes, or  at  the  court  day  (as  the  case 
may  be),  there  to  be  made  defendant, 
and  to  find  such  bail,  if  ordered  by 
the  court,  and  for  such  purposes  as 
are  hereinafter  next  specified,  and 
upon  the  appearance  of  the  party 
at  the  day  prescribed,  or  in  case  of 
non-appearance,  he  should  not  enter 
into  a recognizance  by  himself,  and 
two  sufficient  sureties  in  a reason- 
able sum,  conditioned  to  pay  the 
costs  and  damages  which  shall  be 
recovered  by  the  plaintiff  in  the  ac- 
tion, and  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the 
court  upon  cause  shown,  or  upon  af- 
fidavit of  the  service  of  the  rule,  in 
case  no  cause  shall  be  shown  to 
make  the  same  absolute,  in  the 
whole  or  in  part,  and  to  order  such 
tenant  or  person  within  to  be  fixed, 
upon  a consideration  of  all  the  cir- 
cumstances, to  give  such  undertak- 
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ings,  and  to  find  such  bail,  with 
such  condition,  and  in  such  manner 
as  shall  be  specified  in  the  said  rule, 
or  such  part  of  the  same  so  made 
absolute,  and  in  case  the  party  shall 
neglect  or  refuse  so  to  do,  and  shall 
lav  no  ground  to  induce  the  court  to 
enlarge  the  time  for  obeying  the  same, 
then,  upon  affidavit  of  the  service  of 
such  order,  an  absolute  rule  shall  be 
made  for  entering  up  judgment  for 
the  plaintiff. 

On  the  trial  of  any  ejectment  at 
the  suit  of  a landlord  against  a tenant, 
the  production  of  the  consent,  rule, 
and  undertaking  of  the  defendant, 
shall  be  sufficient  evidence  of  lease, 
entry,  or  ouster,  in  default  of  the 
defendant’s  appearance,  and  the 
judge  shall  permit  the  making  the 
usual  affidavit  of  service  of  the  de- 
claration and  notice;  it  shall  be  law- 
ful for  the  landlord  producing  the 
lease  or  agreement,  or  some  coun- 
terpart  or  duplicate  thereof,  and 
proving  the  execution  of  the  same 
by  affidavit,  and  upon  affidavit  that 
the  premises  have  been  virtually  en- 
gaged under  such  lease  and  agree- 
ment, and  that  the  interest  of  the  te- 
nant has  expired  by  regular  notice 
to  quit,  and  that  possession  has  been 
lawfully  demanded  in  manner  afore- 
said, to  move  the  court  for  a rule 
for  such  tenant  or  person  to  show 
cause,  within  a time  to  be  fixed  by 
the  court,  on  a consideration  of  the 
situation  of  the  premises,  why  such 
tenant  or  person,  upon  being  admit- 
ted defendant,  besides  entering  into 
the  common  rule,  and  giving  the 
common  undertaking,  should  not  un- 


a judgment  to  be  entered  up  against 
the  real  defendant,  of  the  term  next 
preceding  the  time  of  trial,  or  if  the 
action  shall  be  brought  in  Wales,  or 
i in  the  counties  palatine  respectively, 
I then  of  sessions,  assizes,  or  court- 
day,  at  which  the  trial  shall  be  had. 
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and  also  why  plaintiff  to  go  into 
evidence  of  the  mesne  profits  there- 
of, which  shall  or  might  have  ac- 
crued from  the  day  of  the  expiration 
of  the  tenant’s  interest  in  the  same 
down  to  the  time  of  the  verdict,  or 
to  some  preceding  day,  and  the  jury, 
finding  for  the  plaintiff,  shall  in  such 
case  give  their  verdict,  both  as  to 
the  recovery  of  the  premises,  and 
also  as  to  the  amount  of  the  damages 
to  be  paid  for  such  mesne  profits, 
provided  that  nothing  herein  con- 
tained shall  be  construed  to  bar  any 
such  landlord  from  bringing  any  ac- 
tion of  trespass  for  the  mesne  pro- 
fits which  shall  accrue  from  the  day 
specified  in  the  verdict,  down  to  the 
delivery  of  possession. 

ELASTIC  GUM  {to  make).  Lin- 
seed oil,  or  neat  oil,  one  gallon;  bees’ 
wax,  yellow’  or  bleached,  one  pound; 
glue  or  size,  six  pounds ; verdigris,  a 
quarter  of  a pound  ; litharge,  a quar- 
ter of  a pound ; spring  or  rain  water, 
two  quarts  ; these  ingredients  to  be 
put  into  an  iron  kettle,  and  melted 
down  till  it  comes  to  the  composition 
ELATERIUM,  or  WILD  CU- 
CUMBER. [Momonlica  Eiaterium.) 
See  Plate  6.  The  wild  cucumber 
trails  on  the  ground,  like  the  com- 
mon cucumber.  The  germen  is  con- 
spicuous, and  terminated  in  a pome 
divided  into  three  cells,  containing 
many  flat  seeds,  which,  when  ripe, 
upon  being  touched,  spirts  the  seeds 
covered  with  juice  into  your  face,  if 
you  are  not  on  your  guard.  It  is  a 
native  of  the  south  of  Europe,  and 
flowers  in  June  and  July.  Since  tlie 
time  of  Gerard  it  has  been  regularly 
cultivated  in  this  country  for  medical 
use : all  the  parts  of  the  plant  are 
bitter,  and  strongly  purgative;  but 
the  dried  juice,  or  feculae  of  the 
fruit,  known  in  the  shops  by  the 
name  of  eiaterium,  is  the  only  part 
now  medicinally  employed,  and  has 
been  distinguished  into  white  and 
black  eiaterium  : the  first  is  nm- 
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pared  from  the  juice  which  issues 
spontaneously,  and  the  latter  from 
that  which  is  obtained  by  expression. 

Mr.  Dick,  surgeon  to  the  artillery, 
in  the  tenth  volume  of  the  Edinburgh 
Medical  Commentaries,  tells  us,  that 
being  in  the  Carnatic,  with  three 
hundred  men,  who  had  been  sent 
from  Bengal,  many  of  them  were 
attacked  with  a dropsical  disorder, 
for  which  he  ordered  them  some  of 
the  common  purging  medicines ; but 
these  producing  no  good  effects,  he 
had  recourse  to  the  inspissated  juice 
of  elaterium  mixed  with  extract  of 
gentian,  which  he  made  up  into  pills, 
containing  a quarter  of  a grain  of 
elaterium  each ; he  began  with  or- 
dering one  of  these  to  be  taken  every 
hour  till  they  operated ; but  finding 
that  they  often  produced  more  vio- 
lent effects  than  he  intended,  he  or- 
dered them  to  be  taken  only  once  in 
two  hours  till  they  had  the  desired 
effect.  These  pills  sometimes  occa- 
sioned a vomiting,  always  a nausea, 
and  often  a griping  ; and  discharged 
such  quantities  of  water  both  by 
stool  and  by  urine,  and  gave  such 
relief  to  the  patients,  that  he  could 
hardly  prevail  with  them  to  take  any 
other  medicine  on  the  intermediate 
days.  Finding  success  from  this 
practice,  he  repeated  the  pills  every 
third  or  fourth  day,  till  all  the  swell- 
ings were  gone,  and  then  had  re- 
course to  corroborants  to  complete 
the  cure. 

Elaterium  is  a very  violent  hydra- 
gogue  cathartic.  In  general,  previ- 
ous to  its  operation,  it  excites  con- 
siderable sickness  at  the  stomach, 
and  frequently  produces  severe  vo- 
miting. It  is  therefore  seldom  em- 
ployed till  other  remedies  have  been 
tried  in  vain.  But  in  some  instances 
of  ascites  it  will  produce  a complete 
evacuation  of  water,  where  other 
cathartics  have  had  no  effect.  Two 
or  three  grains  are,  in  general,  a 
sufficient  dose,  although  perhaps  the 


best  mode  of  exhibiting  it  is  by  giv- 
ing it  only  to  the  extent  of  half  a 
grain  at  a time,  and  repeating  that 
dose  every  hour  till  it  begins  to 
operate. 

ELDER.  {Sambucus  Nigra.)  (See 
Plate  6.)  This  tree  is  frequent  in 
hedges;  it  flowers  in  June,  and  ripens 
its  fruit  in  September.  The  berries 
contain  malic  acid,  and  have  a sweet- 
ish, not  unpleasant,  taste  ; neverthe- 
less, eaten  in  substance,  they  offend 
the  stomach.  For  the  market  they  are 
gathered  indiscriminately  from  the 
Sambucus  nigra  and  ebulus  ; a very 
venial  fraud,  as  their  effects  are  ex- 
actly the  same.  They  are,  however, 
easily  distinguished  ; by  the  latter, 
when  bruised,  staining  the  fingers 
of  a red  colour,  and  the  former  of 
the  colour  of  a withered  leaf. 

Medicinal  qualities.  An  infusion 
of  the  inner  green  bark  of  the  trunk 
in  wine,  or  the  expressed  juice  of 
the  berries  in  the  dose  of  half  an 
ounce  or  an  ounce,  is  said  to  purge 
moderately,  and  in  small  doses  to 
prove  an  efficacious  deobstruent,  ca- 
pable of  promoting  all  the  fluid  se- 
cretions. The  expressed  juice,  when 
inspissated,  proves  an  useful  aperient 
medicine,  promotes  the  natural  eva- 
cuations, and,  if  continued  for  a suf- 
ficient length  of  time,  does  consi- 
derable service  in  various  chronical 
disorders.  The  young  leaf  buds 
are  strongly  purgative,  and  act  with 
so  much  violence,  as  to  be  deserv- 
edly accounted  unsafe.  The  flow- 
ers are  very  different  in  quality : 
these  have  an  agreeable  aromatic  fla- 
vour, which  they  yield  in  distillation 
to  water,  and  impart,  by  infusion,  to 
vinous  and  spirituous  liquors. 

ELDER  B\]DS  {to  pickle).  Get 
the  elder  buds  when  they  are  of  the 
size  of  hop  buds,  and  put  them  into 
a strong  brine  for  nine  days,  and  stir 
them  two  or  three  times  a day  ; then 
put  them  into  a brass  pan;  cover 
them  with  vine  leaves,  put  the 
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water  on  them  that  they  come  out 
of,  and  set  them  on  a slow  tire  till 
they  are  quite  green ; then  make  a 
pickle  for  them  of  alegar,  a little 
mace,  a few  eschalots,  and  some  gin- 
ger sliced  ; boil  them  two  or  three 
minutes,  and  pour  it  on  the  buds ; 
tie  them  down,  and  keep  them  in  a 
dry  place  for  use. 

ELDER  FLOWER  VINEGAR. 
To  every  peck  of  the  elder  flowers, 
put  two  gallons  of  strong  alegar, 
and  set  it  in  the  sun  in  a stone  jar, 
for  a fortnight ; then  filter  it  through 
a flannel  bag ; when  you  bottle  it, 
put  it  into  small  bottles,  as  the  fla- 
vour is  better  preserved  : be  careful 
not  to  drop  any  of  the  stalks  amongst 
the  peeps.  It  is  a pretty  mixture  on 
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elder’flower  water  {to 

distil).  Get  the  elder  flowers  when 
they  are  in  full  bloom ; shake  the 
blossoms  off,  and  to  every  peck  of 
flowers,  put  one  quart  of  water,  and 
let  them  steep  in  it  all  night ; then 
put  them  in  a cold  still,  and  take 
care  that  the  water  comes  cold  off 
the  still,  and  it  will  be  very  clear  ; 
draw  it  no  longer  than  your  liquor 
is  good  ; then  put  it  into  bottles,  and 
cork  it  in  two  or  three  days,  and  it 
will  keep  a year. 

ELDER  FLOWER  WINE  {to 
resemble  Irontignan).  Take  six  gal- 
lons of  spring  water,  twelve  pounds 
of  white  sugar,  six  pounds  of  rai- 
sins of  the  sun,  chopped  ; boil  these 
together  one  hour  ; then  take  the 
flo  wer  of  elder,  when  they  are  fall- 
ing, and  rub  them  off'  to  the  quan- 
tity of  half  a peck.  When  the  li- 
quor is  cold,  put  them  in,  and  the 
next  day  put  in  the  juice  of  three 
lemons,  and  four  spoonfuls  of  good 
ale-yeast.  Let  it  stand  covered  up 
two  days;  then  strain  it  off,  and  put 
It  into  a proper  vessel : to  every  gal- 
lon of  wine,  put  a gill  of  brandy ; 
put  the  bung  lightly  on  it  for  a fort- 
night ; then  stop  it  down  close ; let 


it  stand  six  months,  and  if  you  find 
it  fine,  bottle  it  off. 

ELDER  RAISIN  WINE.  To 
every  gallon  of  water  pul  six  pounds 
of  Malaga  raisins,  shred  small  ; put 
them  into  a vessel ; pour  the  water 
on  them  boiling  hot,  and  let  it  stand 
nine  days,  stirring  it  twice  every  day; 
get  the  elderberries  when  full  ripe; 
put  them  into  an  earthen  pot,  and  set 
them  in  a moderate  oven  all  night ; 
then  strain  them  through  a coarse 
cloth,  and  to  every  gallon  of  liquor, 
add  one  quart  of  the  juice  ; stir  it 
well  together ; then  toast  a slice  of 
bread,  and  spread  three  spoonfuls  of 
yeast  on  both  sides,  and  put  it  in 
your  wine,  and  let  it  work  a day  or 
two  ; then  turn  it  into  your  cask,  fill 
it  up  as  it  works  over  ; when  it  has 
done  working,  close  it  up,  and  let  it 
stand  one  year. 

ELDER  ROB.  Gather  the  elder- 
berries when  they  are  full  ripe ; pick 
them  clean  from  the  stalks;  put  tlierrt 
in  large  stew-pots,  and  tie  a paper 
over  them  ; put  them  in  a moderate 
oven ; let  them  stand  two  hours ; 
then  take  them  out,  and  put  them  in 
a thin  coarse  cloth,  and  squeeze  out 
all  the  juice  you  can  get ; then  put 
eight  quarts  into  a well-tinned  cop- 
per; set  it  over  a slow  fire;  let  it 
boil  till  it  be  reduced  to  one  quart; 
when  it  is  near  done,  keep  stirring 
it  to  prevent  its  burning  to  the  bot- 
tom ; then  put  it  into  potting  pots ; 
let  it  stand  two  or  three  days  in  the 
sun  ; then  dip  a paper  in  sweet  oil, 
the  size  of  your  pot,  and  lay  it  on  ; tie 
it  down  with  a bladder,  and  keep  it 
in  a very  dry  place  for  use. 

ELDER  SHOOTS  {to  fickle). 
Gather  the  elder  shoots  when  they 
are  of  the  thickness  of  a tobacco- 
pipe  ; put  them  into  salt  and  w'ater 
all  night ; then  put  them  into  stone 
jars,  in  layers,  and  betwixt  every 
layer,  strew  a little  mustard  seed 
and  scraped  horseradish,  a few  escha- 
lots, a little  white  beet  root,  and 
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cauliflowers  cut  in  small  pieces;  then 
pour  boiling  vinegar  upon  them, 
ami  scald  them  three  times,  and  it 
will  be  like  piccallillo  ; tie  a leadier 
over  it,  and  keep  it  in  a dry  place. 

ELDER  SYRUP  {to  make).— 
Pick  ofF  the  elderberries  w’hen  fully 
ripe ; bake  them  in  a stone  jar ; 
strain  them  through  a coarse  sieve, 
and  put  the  juice  into  a clean  kettle. 
To  every  quart  of  juice,  put  a pound 
of  fine  soft  sugar  ; boil  and  skim  it 
well ; when  it  is  clear,  pour  it  into  a 
jar  ; cool  it,  and  cover  it  down.  Half 
a pint  of  this  syrup  added  to  a gal- 
lon of  newly-made  wine,  will  give  it 
a very  rich  flavour  ; or  it  may  be 
used  for  other  purposes. 

Many  people  mix  it  with  their 
raisin  wine,  by  putting  half  a pint  of 
elder  syrup  to  every  gallon  of  wine  ; 
it  gives  the  raisin  wine  an  exquisitely 
high  flavour. 

ELDER  WINE  {to  make).  Pick 
the  elderberries  when  they  are  ripe, 
and  put  them  into  a stone  jar,  which 
set  in  boiling  water,  or  rather  in  an 
oven  till  the  jar  be  as  warm  as  the 
hand  can  well  bear  to  touch  it;  then 
strain  the  berries  through  a sieve  or 
coarse  cloth,  squeezing  them  hard, 
and  pour  the  liquor  into  a kettle  ; put 
it  on  the  fire  ; let  it  boil,  and  put  in 
as  many  pounds  of  Lisbon  sugar  as 
there  are  quarts  of  juice,  and  skim 
it  often  ; then  let  it  settle;  pour  it 
off  into  a vessel,  and  cover  it  close. 
This  juice  should  be  poured  into  a 
w'ell- seasoned  cask,  and  mixed  with 
honey-water,  (that  is,  honey  boiled 
with  w'ater,)  in  the  proportion  of 
three  gallons  of  the  latter  to  a bar- 
rel of  the  former  ; ferment  the  com- 
pound with  yeast,  and  afterwards 
clarify  it  with  flour,  white  of  eggs, 
and  a small  portion  of  saltpetre. 
Then  drain  it  from  the  settlings, 
and  keep  it  till  spring,  when  to  every 
barrel  add  five  pounds  of  its  own 
flowers,  and  as  much  loaf-sugar, 
and  let  it  stand  seven  days,  at  the 


end  of  which  time  it  will  be  very 
rich,  and  have  a good  flavour. 

Another  method.  To  every  quart 
of  berries,  put  two  quarts  of  water  ; 
boil  half  an  hour ; run  the  liquor, 
and  break  the  fruit  through  a hair 
sieve ; then  to  every  quart  of  juice 
put  three  quarters  of’a  pound  of  Lis- 
bon sugar,  coarse,  but  not  the  very 
coarsest.  Boil  the  w'hole  a quarter 
of  an  hour,  with  some  .lamaica  pep- 
per, ginger,  and  a few  cloves.  Pour 
it  into  a tub,  and  when  of  a proper 
warmth,  into  the  barrel,  with  toast 
and  yeast  to  work,  which  there  is 
more  difficulty  to  make  it  do  than 
most  other  liquors.  When  it  ceases 
to  hiss,  put  a quart  of  brandy  to 
eight  gallons,  and  stop  up.  Bottle 
in  the  spring  or  at  Christmas.  The 
liquor  must  be  in  a warm  place  to 
make  it  work. 

ELECAMPANE.  {Inula  Hele- 
nium.)  See  Plate  6.  This  is  a very 
large  downy  perennial  plant,  some- 
times found  wild  in  moist  rich  soils. 
It  flowers  in  July  and  August.  The 
root,  especially  when  dry,  has  an 
agreeable  aromatic  smell  : its  taste, 
on  first  chewing,  is  glutinous,  and, 
as  it  were,  somewhat  rancid  ; in  a 
little  time  it  discovers  an  aromatic 
bitterness,  which  by  degrees  becomes 
considerably  acrid  and  pungent. 

Medicinal  Virtues.  The  root  is 
esteemed  a good  pectoral,  and,  like 
angelica  root,  is  candied  ; and  these 
have  become  now  a sweetmeat  for 
children.  Dr.  Hill  says,  that  from 
his  own  experience  he  has  found  an 
infusion  of  the  fresh  root,  sweetened 
with  honey,  to  be  very  successful  in 
the  hooping  cough.  There  is  ano- 
ther species  of  this  plant  called  dy- 
senterica,  which  is  good  in  the  flux, 
and  is  used  by  the  common  people 
for  this  purpose. 

ELECTUARIES  {to  make).— 
Electuaries  are  generally  composed 
of  the  lighter  powders,  mixed  with 
syrup,  honey,  conserve,  or  mucilage, 
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into  such  a consistence  that  the  pow- 
der may  neither  separate  by  keeping, 
nor  the  mass  prove  too  stiff  for  swal- 
lowing. They  receive  chiefly  the 
milder  alterative  medicines,  and  such 
as  are  ungrateful  to  the  palate. 

Astringent  electuaries,  and  such 
as  have  pulps  of  fruit  in  them,  should 
be  prepared  only  in  small  quantities, 
as  astringent  medicines  lose  their 
virtue  by  being  kept  in  this  form, 
and  the  pulps  of  fruits  are  apt  to 
ferment. 

For  the  extraction  of  pulps  it  will 
be  necessary  to  boil  unripe  fruits 
and  ripe  ones,  if  they  are  dried,  in  a 
small  quantity  of  water  till  they  are 
become  soft.  The  pulp  is  then  to 
be  pressed  out  through  a strong  hair 
sieve  or  thin  cloth,  and  afterwards 
boiled  to  a due  consistence  m an 
earthen  vessel  over  a gentle  fire, 
taking  care  to  prevent  the  matter 
from  burning,  by  continually  stirring 
it.  The  pulps  of  fruit  that  are  both 
ripe  and  fresh  may  be  pressed  out 
without  any  previous  boiling. 

ELECTUARY  p/ BARK.  Take 
of  Peruvian  bark,  in  powder,  three 
ounces  ; cascarilla,  half  an  ounce  ; 
syrup  of  ginger,  enough  to  make  an 
electuary.  In  the  cure  of  obstinate 
intermittent  fevers,  the  bark  is  as- 
sisted by  the  cascarilla.  In  hectic 
habits,  hoivever,  it  will  be  better  to 
leave  out  the  cascarilla,  and  put 
three  drachms  of  crude  sal  ammoniac 
in  its  stead. 

ELM.  {Ulmus  Campestris.)  See 
Plate  7.  It  becomes  a large  tree, 
covered  with  a rough  crinkled  bark. 
The  seed  is  round.  The  inner  tough 
bark  abounds  with  a slimy  juice,  of 
a bitterish  taste,  and  was  employed 
by  Fallopius  to  unite  wounds  by  the 
first  intention.  But  it  is  now  chiefly 
employed  as  a plimn  for  scorbutic 
affections,  and  for  the  cure  of  herpes 
and  leprosy.  Dr.  Lysons  mentions 
five  cases  of  inveterate  eruptions, 
both  dry  and  humid,  or  those  form- 
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ing  incrustations,  which  were  suc- 
cessfully treated  by  a decoction  of 
this  bark,  prepared  from  four  ounces 
of  it  taken  fresh,  and  boiled  in  two 
quarts  of  water  to  one  : of  this  the 
patients  were  directed  to  drink  a pint 
twice  a day.  The  body  was  kept 
open,  and  a few  grains  of  nitre  were 
added  to  the  ptisan. 

To  receive  benefit  from  the  elm 
bark  it  must  be  continued  for  some 
months  ; and  Dr.  Lettsom  has  fa- 
voured us  with  a very  striking  case 
of  leprosy,  where  a cure  was  effected 
after  every  other  remedy  had  failed. 
A yet  more  remarkable  instance  of 
its  efficacy  in  leprosy  is  related  by 
Banace,  who  proposes  the  use  of 
this  remedy  in  old  ulcers,  cancerous 
and  scrophulous  affections,  scald 
head,  scurvy,  &c.  It  has  been  found 
of  use  in  some  nephritic  cases. 

EMBROCATION/orBRUISES. 
Shake  in  a phial,  until  they  become 
white  like  milk,  ten  drachms  of  olive 
oil,  with  two  drachms  of  spirit  of 
hartshorn  (water  of  ammonia) : then 
add  four  drachms  of  oil  of  turpen- 
tine. When  properly  mixed,  they 
may  be  directly  used  as  an  embro- 
cation for  sprains  and  bruises. 

Where  weakness  remains  in  con- 
sequence of  a sprain,  cold  water 
ought  to  be  pumped  on  it  every 
morning ; and  a long  calico  roller 
should  be  bound  firmly  (but  not  too 
tight)  round  it  immediately  after. 
By  these  means,  strength  will  soon 
be  restored. 

Another  method.  Digest  fifteen 
ounces  of  white  hard  soap,  scraped 
with  a knife,  in  four  pints  of  spirit 
of  wine,  and  one  pint  of  water  of 
ammonia,  or  hartshorn  (liquor  am- 
monia}) previously  mixed  in  a large 
bottle ; when  dissolved,  add  five 
ounces  of  camphor  : when  this  last 
is  entirely  dissolved,  tlie  embroca- 
tion is  fit  for  use. 

This  elegant  and  powerful  stimu- 
lant was  selected  fiom  the  Fhavma- 
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copoeia  of  the  Middlesex  Hospital : — 
for  private  use,  the  above  quantities 
of  the  ingredients  are  to  be  reduced 
in  proportion  to  each  other,  accord- 
ing to  the  quantity  likely  to  be  used 
in  a family.  If  one-third  only  is  re- 
quired, use  five  ounces  of  soap,  one 
of  camphor,  sixteen  ounces  of  spirit 
of  wine,  and  four  ounces  of  water  of 
ammonia. 

EMBROCATION,  {Cmopotmd 
Camphor  for  bruises).  Dissolve  three 
ounces  of  camphor  in  three  pints  of 
spirit  of  wine.  Then  mix  two  pints 
of  distilled  vinegar  with  one  pint  of 
water,  and  pour  them  into  the  bottle 
containing  the  tincture  of  camphor. 
This  is  a most  excellent  embroca- 
tion, necessary  to  be  kept  ready- 
made in  all  families.  It  has  been 
selected,  by  permission  of  Mr. 
Stocker,  fi  om  among  the  formulae  of 
Guy’s  Hospital. 

EMETIC  DRAUGHT  (to  pre- 
pare), Take  of  ipecacuanha  wine, 
seven  drachms  ; antimonial  wine, 
one  ditto ; syrup  of  violets,  one 
ditto  ; rose-water,  three  ditto  : make 
into  a draught  to  be  taken  at  eight 
in  the  evening ; or,  for  an  infant, 
give  a tea-spoonful  every  five  mi- 
nutes until  it  operates,  and  half  of 
it  for  a child  of  ten  or  twelve  years. 
It  has  no  taste. 

EMETIC  (a  good  one).  Twenty 
grains  of  ipecacuanha,  and  one  grain 
of  tartar- emetic : mix  with  a little 
water.  Plenty  of  warm  water  should 
then  be  drunk.  Night  is  the  best 
time  to  take  it ; if  taken  in  the  day 
time,  the  patient  should  go  to  bed 
aftei  its  operation. 

EiVlPTY  VESSELS  (to  keep 
sweet).  Make  use  of  a wooden  bung, 
which,  as  soon  as  it  is  put  into  the 
vessel  with  some  brown  paper,  cover 
over  with  some  wood-ashes,  mixed 
with  water,  and  put  it  all  about  it, 
as  if  the  cask  had  been  full  of  strong 
beer.  This  is  done  only  to  keep 
the  grounds  sweet  while  they  are  so. 


Thus  a vessel  may  be  preserved  in 
sound  order  for  nearly  half  a year. 

EMULSION,  camphorated.  Take 
of  camphor,  half  a drachm  ; sweet 
almonds,  half  a dozen ; white  sugar, 
half  an  ounce ; mint  water,  eight 
ounces : grind  the  camphor  and  al- 
monds well  together  in  a stone  mor- 
tar, and  add,  by  degrees,  the  mint 
water ; then  strain  the  liquor,  and 
dissolve  it  in  the  sugar.  In  fevers 
and  other  disorders,  which  require 
the  use  of  camphor,  a table- spoonful 
of  this  emulsion  may  be  taken  every 
two  or  three  hours. 

EMULSION  o/GUM  AMMO- 
NIAC. Take  of  gum  ammoniac, 
two  drachms ; water,  eight  ounces  : 
grind  the  gum,  with  the  water  poured 
upon  it  by  little  and  little,  till  it  be 
dissolved. 

This  emulsion  is  used  for  attenu- 
ating tough,  viscid  phlegm,  and  pro- 
moting expectoration.  In  obstinate 
coughs,  two  ounces  of  the  syrup  of 
poppies  may  be  added  to  it.  The 
dose  is  two  table-spoonfuls,  three  or 
four  times  a day. 

ENDIVE  (Directions  to  cultivate). 
For  an  early  crop,  the  seed  should 
be  sown  in  May,  principally  some  of 
the  white,  and  a small  portion  of  the 
green.  If  it  be  required  to  liave 
some  early,  and  in  constant  succes- 
sion, it  would  be  advisable  to  sow 
some  seed  at  two  different  times,  and 
when  the  plants  of  each  sowing  are 
about  three  or  four  inches  in  growth, 
plant  out  some  of  the  strongest  a 
foot  distant. 

No  dependance,  however,  ought 
to  be  placed  upon  the  sowings  of 
this  month  for  a main  standing  crop, 
the  plants  being  apt  to  run  up  soon 
to  seed  the  same  year.  The  seed 
should  be  sown  in  an  open  spot  of 
rich  earth,  but  not  too  thick,  and 
take  great  care  to  rake  it  evenly  into 
the  ground. 

The  best  endive  to  sow  for  a full 
crop,  is  the  green  curled  sort ; this 
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sort  is  not  only  the  best  for  general 
use,  in  its  thick,  close,  stocky  growth ; 
but  it  is  also  the  hardiest,  for  it  will 
endure  wet  and  cold  in  winter  better 
than  any  other  sort.  For  the  main 
autumn  and  winter  crop,  the  seed 
should  be  sown  about  the  second 
week  in  June.  It  requires  good 
ground,  and,  if  dunged,  it  will  be  an 
additional  advantage  ; it  must  be  re- 
gularly dug,  and  the  rough  surface 
raked  even  ; then  put  in  the  plants 
a foot  distant  from  each  other  every 
way,  and  water  them  as  soon  as 
planted,  which,  in  dry  weather,  must 
be  repeated  once  in  two  days,  till 
the  plants  have  taken  root. 

The  endive  which  was  planted  in 
June  and  July,  will  in  the  month  of 
August  be  full  grown,  and  the  plants 
should  be  tie^  up  to  promote  their 
blanching ; for  this  operation  choose 
a dry  day  : then  get  some  fresh  bass, 
or  slender  osier  twigs  ; examine  the 
plants,  and  let  a parcel  of  the  largest 
full-hearted,  be  tied  up  in  a proper 
manner,  observing  to  gather  the 
leaves  up  regularly  in  the  hand,  then 
with  a piece  of  the  bass,  &c.  tie  them 
together  in  a neat  manner,  a little 
above  the  middle,  but  do  not  tie  them 
too  tight.  Some  people  blanch  or 
whiten  endive,  by  laying  boards  or 
tiles  flatways  on  the  plants.  The 
plants  will  whiten  tolerably  by  this 
method,  but  not  so  effective  and  full 
in  growth,  as  those  whose  leaves  are 
tied  together. 

To  preserve  late  young  endive  in  the 
I winter  more  securely,  both  from  rot- 
ting by  great  wetness  of  the  ground, 

' and  from  the  effects  of  frost,  a slop- 
ing bank  cflight  earth  should  be  pre- 
pared in  the  month  of  October,  in  a 
warm  situation,  the  sloping  side  front- 
ing the  south  sun,  raised  two  or  three 
feet  higher  behind,  and  having  some 
good  middling  endive  plants,  deposit 
them  in  the  common  method  of 
planting,  into  the  south  side  of  this 
sloping  bed,  tolerably  thick  or  close. 


in  order  that  it  may  contain  a pro- 
per quantity,  and  in  the  ensuing  win- 
ter, at  the  approach  of  severe  wea- 
ther, place  a frame  and  glasses  over 
the  bed,  or  cover  the  plants  occa- 
sionally with  mats,  or  in  rigorous 
frosts,  thickly  with  dry  long  litter. 
They  will  then  continue  in  moderate 
growth,  and  not  be  so  liable  to  rot  as 
in  the  common  ground. 

ENDIVE  {to  have  when  out  of 
season).  Take  the  heart  of  one  or 
two  cabbages  ; if  they  have  a musty 
smell,  take  others  ; cut  them  in  quar- 
ters ; take  off"  all  the  coarse  ribs ; 
mince  them  very  fine ; throw  them  in- 
to water ; wash  and  drain  them  well ; 
blanch  them  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  endive,  but  let  them  have  more 
time ; put  them  into  water  to  fresh- 
en ; then  hash  them,  and  dress  them 
as  endive, 

ENDIVE  (to  keep).  Wash  it 
whole ; then  cut  off  the  root ; tie  a 
handful  of  the  leaves  together,  and 
boil  them  in  an  earthen  pot.  When 
they  have  bubbled  two  or  three 
times,  take  them  out,  and  cut  them 
in  slices.  Range  them  in  pots,  and 
cover  them  with  salt  and  water ; tie 
them  down  tight,  with  a sheep’s 
bladder  and  a -piece  of  leather.  If 
intended  to  be  eaten  alone,  they  must 
be  boiled  in  plain  spring  water  to 
take  out  the  salt. 

ENDIVE  (Ragout  of).  Let 
twelve  heads  of  endive  be  taken; 
wash  them  in  several  waters,  plung- 
ing them  often  that  no  worms  may 
remain ; drain  them ; blanch  them 
in  a great  quantity  of  salt  and  wa- 
ter ; when  they  break  easily  with  the 
finger,  they  are  enough ; take  them 
out  with  a skimmer ; put  them  into 
a pail  of  fresh  water;  drain  and 
press  them  with  the  hands  that  no 
water  may  remain  ; take  away  the 
roots  and  the  large  ribs;  hash  it; 
put  it  into  a stewpan  with  a bit  ot 
butter ; set  it  on  a slow  fire  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  to  dry  ; moisten 
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it’  with  two  spoonfuls  of  rich  gravy  ; 
let  it  cook  at  least  an  hour,  stirring 
continually  with  a wooden  spoon, 
that  it  may  neither  stick  nor  burn  ; 
when  sufficiently  cooked,  add  a little 
salt,  and  serve. 

Another  method.  Lay  three  heads 
of  white  endive  in  salt  and  water, 
for  three  hours ; take  a hundred  of 
asparagus,  cut  off  the  green  heads, 
chop  the  rest  as  far  as  it  is  tender  ; 
lay  it  in  salt  and  water ; take  a bunch 
of  celery,  and  cut  it  in  pieces  about 
an  inch  long  ; put  it  into  a saucepan, 
with  a pint  of  water,  three  or  four 
blades  of  mace,  some  whole  pepper, 
tied  in  a rag ; let  it  stew  till  it  is 
quite  tender  ; then  put  in  the  aspa- 
ragus : shake  the  saucepan,  and  let 
it  simmer  till  the  asparagus  be  done. 
Take  the  endive  out  of  the  water ; 
drain  it;  leave  one  large  head  whole, 
the  other  pick  leaf  by  leaf,  and  put 
them  in  the  stewpan,  with  a pint  of 
white  wine  ; cover  it  close,  and  let  it 
boil  till  the  endive  be  nearly  enough. 
Put  in  a quarter  of  a pound  of  but- 
ter, rolled  in  flour;  cover  the  pan 
again,  and  keep  shaking  it.  When 
done,  take  it  up  ; lay  the  whole  head 
in  the  middle,  and  with  a spoon  take 
out  the  celery  and  asparagus,  and 
lay  round  ; put  the  other  part  of  the 
endive  over  it ; then  pour  the  liquor 
from  the  saucepan  into  the  stewpan ; 
stir  it  together  ; season  it  with  salt  ; 
and  have  ready  the  yolks  of  two 
eggs,  beat  up  with  a quarter  of  a 
pint  of  cream  and  half  a nutmeg 
grated  in.  Mix  this  with  the  sauce  ; 
keep  it  stirring  all  one  way  till  it  is 
thick ; then  pour  it  over  your  ra- 
gout, and  send  it  to  table  hot. 

EPILEPSY  {Electuary  for  the). 
Take  of  Peruvian  bark,  in  powder, 
an  ounce;  of  powdered  tin  and  wild 
valerian  root,  each  half  an  ounce : 
add  simple  syrup,  enough  to  make 
an  electuary. 

A drachm  of  this  electuary  is  re- 
commended to  be  taken  every  even- 
ing and  morning  or  the  period  of 
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three  months.  It  will  be  proper, 
however,  to  discontinue  the  use  of  it 
for  a few  days  every  now  and  then. 
The  powdered  tin  is  added,  because 
the  epilepsy  often  proceeds  from 
worms. 

EPPING  SAUSAGES  (io /Kfl/fc). 
Take  six  pounds  of  young  pork, 
quite  free  from  skin,  gristle,  or  fat ; 
cut  it  small,  and  beat  it  fine  in  a 
mortar.  Chop  six  pounds  of  beef 
suet  very  fine,  shred  a handful  of 
sage  leaves  fine,  spread  the  meat  on 
a clean  dresser,  and  shake  the  sage 
over  it ; shred  the  rind  of  a lemon 
very  fine,  and  throw  it  with  sweet 
herbs  on  the  meat  ; grate  two  nut- 
megs, to  which  put  a spoonful  of 
pepper,  and  a large  spoonful  of  salt; 
throw  the  suet  over,  and  mix  all 
well  together ; put  it  ^own  close  in 
the  pot,  and  w'hen  used,  roll  itu  p 
with  as  much  egg  as  will  make  it 
smooth. 

EPSOM  SALTS  {to  make).— 
Take  a quantity  of  common  magne- 
sia, and  saturate  it  with  diluted  sul- 
phuric acid  (oil  of  vitriol  with  water); 
filter  the  solution,  and  crystalize 
the  salt,  by  concentrating  the  solu- 
tion, and  then  allowing  it  to  cool. 

EPSOM  SALTS  {to  distinguish 
from  oxalic  acid).  First. — Taste  a 
single  drop  of  the  solution : if  it  is 
Epsom  salts,  it  is  bitter ; if  oxalic 
acid,  extremely  sour. 

Secondly. — Pour  a little  tincture  of 
litmus  into  the  solution : if  it  be  a 
solution  of  Epsom  salts,  the  blue 
colour  of  the  litmus  in  it  will  be  un- 
changed ; if  oxalic  acid,  the  blue 
will  be  turned  to  red. 

Thirdly. — If  a few  drops  of  com- 
mon black  ink  be  thrown  into  it,  and 
it  be  Epsom  salts,  it  appears  rather 
purple  ; if,  on  the  contrary,  it  be 
oxalic  acid,  it  will  change  to  a red- 
dish colour. 

Fourthly. — Oxalic  acid  when  drop- 
ped into  water  makes  a cracklingj 
noise  ; Epsom  salts  do  not.  '■ 

If  the  above  remarks  be  attended! 
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to,  no  mistake  can  possibly  occur, 
by  taking  the  poison  (oxalic  acid) 
instead  of  Epsom  salts. 

ERUPTIONS  on  the  SKIN  of 
INFANTS.  Few  children  escape 
■without  eruptions  on  the  skin  in  the 
course  of  the  first  months  of  their 
life ; and  notwithstanding  the  fre- 
quency of  such  appearances,  nurses 
and  mothers,  in  general,  do  not 
know  how  to  treat  the  little  patients, 
yet  nothing  is  more  simple  than  the 
treatment. 

A most  common,  and  apparently 
formidable  species  of  it  appears  in 
young  children,  which  is  called  by 
the  faculty  crustalactea.  It  appears 
first  on  the  forehead,  and  frequently 
on  the  head,  and  extends  sometimes 
over  the  face,  and  the  appearance  is 
not  unlike  the  pustules  in  the  lat- 
ter stage  of  the  small-pox.  It  be- 
gins with  pustules  larger  than  the 
itch,  which  soon  became  dark,  and 
spread,  attended  with  itching  and  an 
itcherous  discharge.  This  eruption 
is  by  no  means  dangerous,  although 
it  may  continue  for  a long  time.  It 
not  unfrequently  attends  teething, 
and  disappears  when  the  teeth  are 
<leveloped.  During  this  disease,  a 
little  rhubarb  and  magnesia  occasi- 
onally should  be  given,  and  in  its 
worst  stages,  the  following  powder, 
daily : — three  grains  of'  compound 
powder  of  contrayerva,  half  a grain 
of  calomel : mix.  Let  the  child  be 
kept  from  cold,  and  if  the  discharge 
be  profuse  and  irritating,  use  the 
following  lotion,  drying  the  parts 
after  its  use  :-ten  grains  of  sulphate 
of  zinc,  dissolved  in  half  a pint  of 
warm  water.  The  lotion  should  be 
used  warm.  Practitioners  seldom 
tise  such  lotions  in  a tepid  state.  It 
is  to  be  observed  that  this  lotion  is 
not  to  be  used,  if  the  child  be  cutting 
its  teeth. 

An  eruption  very  like  the  itch  is 
to  be  met  with  in  infants  at  the  breast, 
and  in  those  who  3;ave  cut  their 
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first  teeth.  It  begins  at  the  arms 
and  thighs,  and  extends  frequently 
over  the  whole  body.  In  some  parts, 
the  pustules  are  not  bigger  than 
pin’s  points,  in  others,  as  large  as 
peas  ; sometimes  they  become  large 
blotches : those  die  off,  and  are 
succeeded  by  others,  in  different 
))arts,  and  continue  so  for  months. 
The  following  is  the  mode  of  cure  : 
give  ten  grains  of  hydrargerum  cum 
crata,  twice  a day  ; keep  the  child 
from  cold,  and  give  an  occasional 
dose  of  magnesia  and  rhubarb. 
Should  any  convulsive  appearances 
set  in,  from  the  suppression  of  an 
eruption,  warm  baths  must  be  em- 
ployed, or  a few  drops  of  the  aro- 
matic spirit  of  ammonia  given  every 
three  hours.  This  will  very  likely 
cause  the  eruption  to  return.  If 
eruptions  arise  from  the  bad  quality 
of  the  nurse’s  milk,  the  child  should 
be  transferred  to  another  ; but  care- 
ful attention  should  be  observed  in 
ascertaining  the  fact. 

As  a general  rule  in  eruptive  dis- 
eases, it  should  always  be  held  in 
mind,  never  to  check  the  eruptions 
while  the  child  is  teething,  by  exter- 
nal lotions  or  cold. 

ERUPTIONS  and  PIMPLES 
{Treatment  of ).  Eruptions  and  pim- 
ples infest  those  who  are  addicted  to 
the  drinking  of  strong  and  heating 
liquors.  It  is  common  to  w'ash  them 
with  a little  Hungary  water,  or  bran- 
dy ; but  w’hat  is  better  adapted  to 
the  purpose  is  Goulard’s  vegeto-mi- 
neral  water.  Topical  applications, 
however,  are  of  advantage  only  when 
the  pimples  arise  from  a local  cause : 
for  when  they  proceed  from  a viti- 
ated state  of  the  fluids,  the  eruption 
cannot  be  prevented  in  any  other 
way  than  by  correcting  the  cause 
which  produces  them.  In  such  con- 
stitutions, the  diet  ought  to  be  light 
and  cooling,  and  the  body  kept 
gently  open. 

ESCHALOT  SAUCE.  Pound 
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half  a dozen  eschalots,  with  a piece 
of  fresh  butter  as  big  as  a nutmeg  ; 
rub  it  through  a double  hair  sieve, 
and  stir  it  into  half  a pint  of  melted 
butter,  or  beef  gravy. 

ESCHALOT  VINEGAR.  Take 
two  ounces  of  eschalots ; pour  on 
them  a quart  of  white  wine  vinegar  ; 
stop  the  jar  close,  and  let  it  steep  ten 
days,  shaking  it  well  every  day ; 
then  pour  off  the  clear  liquor  into 
small  bottles. 

ESCHALOT  WINE.  Take  three 
ounces  of  eschalots  ; having  peeled 
them,  chop  and  pound  them  in  a 
mortar ; then  pour  over  them  a pint 
of  sherry,  and  let  them  stand  for  ten 
days  ; drain  off  the  liquor,  and  pour 
it  on  three  ounces  more  eschalots  ; 
let  them  stand  for  ten  days  longer ; 
a little  horseradish  or  lemon-peel 
may  be  added. 

ESPALIERS  (Directions for  mak- 
ing). The  trees  principally  planted 
for  espaliers,  are  apples,  pears,  and 
some  plums.  The  apples  intended 
for  espaliers,  should  be  grafted  on 
crab-stocks  for  larger  gardens,  and 
for  smaller,  on  codling  stocks.  The 
trees  for  the  same  hedge  in  an  espa- 
lier, should  be  all  such  as  are  of  the 
same  age  from  the  grafting,  and  pro- 
duced from  the  same  stocks,  so  that 
the  hedge  may  be  the  more  regular. 
The  more  quick  growing  and  spread- 
ing ones,  must  be  planted  at  twenty- 
tw'o  feet  asunder,  and  those  of 
smaller  growth  at  sixteen  or  eighteen ; 
the  walk  between  them  in  a large 
garden  should  be  sixteen  feet  wide, 
and  if  the  espaliers  are  intended  to 
be  carried  up  high,  it  should,  be 
more,  that  both  hedges  may  have  the 
benefit  of  the  sun.  The  best  sorts 
of  apples  for  espaliers,  are  the  golden 
pippin,  the  nonpareil,  the  rennet 
grise,  the  aromatic  pippin,  the  Hol- 
land pippin,  the  French  pippin, 
Wheeler’s  russet,  and  Pile’s  russet. 
The  pears  fittest  for  espaliers,  are 
the  summer  and  autumn  kind,  for 


the  winter  ones  never  succeed  well. 
These,  if  designed  for  a strong  mois, 
soil,  should  be  on  quince  stocks,  but 
if  for  a dry  soil,  more  free  stocks 
should  be  chosen.  The  distance 
for  pears  grafted  on  free  stocks 
should  be  eighteen  feet,  and  for 
the  most  vigorous  shooters,  it  ought 
to  be  twenty-five  feet.  The  best 
kind  of  pears  for  this  purpose,  are 
the  jargonelle,  the  blanquette,  the 
poire  sans  peau,  the  summer  bon 
Chretien,  Humbden’s  bergamot,  the 
Poire  du  prince,  Burre  du  roi,  the 
St.  Michael,  the  Le  Marquis,  the 
Monsieur  Jean,  and  the  Cressane. 
The  third  year  after  the  trees  are 
planted,  the  frame-work  of  the  espa- 
lier should  be  made:  till  this  time, 
the  young  shoots  should  only  be 
trained  with  list  to  different  heights, 
of  these,  as  nearly  as  can  be  in  a 
horizontal  direction.  The  best  way 
of  making  the  wood-work  is  of  ash- 
poles,  which  are  not  only  cheap,  but 
strong  and  durable;  the  branches 
are  all  to  be  trained  horizontally  to 
these,  and  none  should  be  suffered  to 
cross  one  another,  nor  to  come  too 
near.  In  the  trees  which  produce 
large  fruit,  no  branches  ought  to  be 
nearer  to  each  other  than  eight 

^ o 

inches  ; in  the  smaller  fruited  ones, 
fiye  or  six  inches  are  sufficient ; the 
advantages  of  the  trees  planted  in 
espaliers,  over  those  propagated  as 
dwarfs,  in  the  place  of  which  these 
have  been  introduced,  are  many  and 
very  great.  They  take  up  very  little 
room  in  a garden,  and  are  of  no  in- 
jury to  the  plants  cultivated  in  the 
quarters,  and  the  fruit  is  always  more 
regularly  ripened  and  better  tasted, 
as  the  sun  and  air  can  have  every 
way  free  access  to  it. 

ESSENCES,  from  FLOWERS 
(Method  of  extracting).  Procure  a 
quantity  of  the  petals  of  any  flowers 
which  have  an  agreeable  fragrance ; 
card  thin  layers  of  cotton,  which  dip 
into  the  finest  Florence,  or  Lucca 
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oil;  sprinkle  a small  quantity  of  fine 
salt  on  the  flowers,  and  lay  them  on 
a layer  of  cotton,  and  a layer  of 
flowers,  until  an  earthen  vessel,  or  a 
wide-mouthed  glass  bottle  is  full. 
Tie  the  top  close  with  a bladder ; 
then  lay  the  vessel  in  a south  aspect 
to  the  iieat  of  the  sun,  and  in  fifteen 
days,  when  uncovered,  a fragrant 
oil  may  be  squeezed  away  from  the 
whole  mass,  little  inferior  to  the  otto 
of  roses. 

ESSENCES  and  ESSENTIAL 
OILS  {to  extract  from  woods,  barks, 
mots,  herbs,  berries,  seeds,  S)  C.  without 
the  help  of  Jire  or  distillation) , Take 
mint,  sage,  orange-peel,  cinnamon, 
cloves,  mace,  or  any  thing  you 
please  ; pour  upon  them  a spoonful 
or  two  of  ether ; and  after  it  has 
stood  an  hour  in  a cold  place,  fill  up 
the  bottle  with  cold  water,  and  you 
will  see  the  essential  oil  swimming 
upon  the  surface,  which  may  be 
easily  separated  by  a funnel.  Of  this 
oil,  one  drop  only,  upon  a lump  of 
sucfar,  manifests  to  the  taste  and 
smell,  the  medicinal  virtues  of  the 
plant,  &c.  exquisitely  drawn  and 
combined  in  this  essence. 

ESSENTIAL  {Adulteration 
of,  and  method  of  detecting).  A great 
many  of  the  essential  oils  obtained 
from  the  more  expensive  spices,  are 
frequently  so  much  adulterated,  that 
it  is  not  easy  to  meet  with  such  as 
are  at  all  fit  for  use,  nor  are  these 
adulterations  easily  discoverable. 
The  grosser  abuses,  indeed,  may  be 
readily  detected : thus,  if  the  oil  be 
adulterated  with  alcohol,  it  will  turn 
mdky  on  the  addition  of  water;  if 
with  expressed  oils,  alcohol  will  dis- 
solve the  volatile,  and  leave  the  other 
behind ; if  with  oil  of  turpentine, 
on  dipping  a piece  of  paper  in  the 
mixt  -c,  and  drying  it  with  a gentle 
h -at,  tiie  turpentine  will  be  betrayed 
by  its  smell.  The  mere  subtle  ar- 
tists, however,  have  contrived  other 
methods  of  sophistication  which 
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elude  all  trials ; and  as  all  volatile 
oils  agree  in  their  general  proi.erties 
of  solubility  in  spirit  of  wine,  and 
volatility  in  the  heat  of  boiling  wa- 
ter, &c. ; it  is  plain  that  they  may  be 
variously  mixed  with  each  other 
or,  the  dearer  sophisticated  with 
the  cheaper,  without  any  possibility 
of  discovering  the  abuse  by  any  of 
the  before-mentioned  trials.  Per- 
fumers assert  that  the  smell  and 
taste  are  the  only  certain  tests  of 
which  the  nature  of  the  thing  will 
admit.  For  example,  if  a bark 
should  have  in  every  respect  the  ap- 
pearance of  good  cinnamon,  and 
should  be  proved  indisputably  to  be 
the  genuine  bark  of  the  cinnamon 
tree,  yet  if  it  want  the  cinnamon 
flavour,  or  has  it  in  but  a low  degree, 
it  is  rejected,  and  the  case  is  the 
same  with  the  essential  oil  of  cinna- 
mon. It  is  only  from  use  and  habit, 
or  comparisons  with  specimens  of 
known  quality,  that  we  can  judge  of 
the  goodness,  either  of  the  drugs 
themselves,  or  of  their  oils. 

ETHER  (^0  make).  The  old  che- 
mists, after  mixing  spirit  of  wine 
with  an  equal  weight  of  oil  of  ’vi- 
triol, digested  it  for  a long  time,  and 
then  distilled  the  most  volatile  part, 
which  was  called  the  sweet  oil  of 
vitriol.  At  present,  the  mixture, 
whose  temperature  is  considerably 
increased,  is  placed  in  a heated  sand 
bath,  and  distilled,  without  being  suf- 
fered  to  cool  until  one  half  the  quan- 
tity of  the  spirit  is  come  over ; 
meanwhile,  an  inflammable  gas  also 
passes  over.  If  the  distillation  is 
continued,  sulphurous  acid  passes 
over,  and  a light  yellow  sweet  oil  of 
wine;  the  black  residuary  sulphu- 
ric acid  contains  charcoal  diffused 
through  it,  which  may  be  separated 
by  admixture  with  water,  and  filtra- 
tion. If  fresh  alcohol  is  poured  on 
the  residuum,  more  ether  may  be 
obtained  by  distillation.  The  unrec- 
ti fied  ether,  as  the  first  product  is 
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called,  contains  both  water  and  alco- 
hol . dry  salt  of  tartar  separates  the 
first,  and  tlien  pouring  off  the  upper 
liquid,  and  adding  dry  muriate  of 
lime  in  powder,  this  salt  unites  with 
the  alcohol,  and  the  ether  swims  on 
the  solution. 

EVERGREEN  HEDGES  (to 
train).  Evergreen  hedges  may  be 
clipped  about  the  beginning,  but  not 
later  than  the  middle  of  April,  as 
by  that  time  they  will  begin  to  grow, 
and  it  is  proper  that  this  work  should 
be  previously  performed.  Some  con- 
tent themselves  v.’ith  clipping  but 
once  a year,  in  which  case  the  end  of 
July,  or  the  beginning  of  August,  is 
the  better  time. 

In  trimming  these,  or  indeed  any 
hedge  intended  as  a close  fence, 
they  should  be  dressed  up  to  a thin 
edge  at  top,  as  otherwise  they  are  apt 
to  get  full  of  gaps  below  ; and  the 
cause  is  obvious,  that  the  under  part, 
in  square,  or  cut  hedges,  is  too  much 
shaded  by  the  upper  part.  Now,  by 
sloping,  the  sides,  every  part  of  the 
hedge  is  freely  exposed  to  the  air, 
nor  is  any  part  over-dropped  by 
another.  A hedge  intended  merely 
as  a fence,  need  seldom  be  more  than 
five  . feet  high,  or  at  most,  six. 
Screen  hedges  may  be  allowed  to 
run  any  height  thought  necessary 
for  that  purpose,  neither  is  it  requi- 
site to  trim  them  so  often  as  fence 
hedges ; once  a year,  or  in  two 
years,  may  be  sufficient. 

In  the  training  of  any  hedge,  it 
should  not  be  topped,  nor  shortened, 
until  it  has  arrived  at  a full  yard  in 
height,  but  it  may  then  have  a little 
taken  off  the  points,  in  order  to  make 
it  bush  the  better,  and  shoot  of  a 
more  regular  height  afterwards. 
The  sides,  however,  should  be  trim- 
med from  the  second  or  third  year 
of  planting ; that  it  may  grow  the 
more  complete  and  close  below,  for 
therein  consists  the  excellence  of  any 
fence.  It  should  not  in  topping  at 


any  time,  while  in  training,  be  much 
cut  in,  as  that  would  make  it  push  the 
stronger  at  top,  to  the  detriment  of 
the  sides.  When  fence  hedges  out- 
grow their  limits,  they  must  of 
course  be  cut  either  wholly  or  partly 
down  ; but  if  they  be  tolerably  well 
kept,  it  is  seldom  necessary  to  cut 
them  dow’n  more  than  half  to  the 
ground. 

EVERLASTING  SYLLABUB 
(to  make).  Take  half  a pint  of  Rhe- 
nish wine,  half  a pint  of  sack,  with 
the  juice  of  two  large  Seville 
oranges,  and  put  them  into  two  pints  • 
and  a-half  of  thick  cream.  Grate 
in  just  the  yellow  rind  of  three  le- 
mons, and  put  in  a pound  of  dou- 
ble-refined sugar,  well  beaten  and 
sifted.  Mix  all  together,  with  a 
spoonful  of  orange-flower  water,  and 
with  a whisk,  beat  it  well  together 
for  half  an  hour ; then  with  a spoon 
take  off  the  froth  ; lay  it  in  a sieve 
to  drain,  and  fill  your  glasses.  These 
syllabubs  will  keep  better  than  a 
week,  and  should  always  be  made 
the  day  before  they  are  wanted. 

EVE’S  PUDDING.  Grate  three 
quarters  of  a pound  of  bread  ; mix 
it  with  the  same  quantity  of  shred 
suetj  the  same  of  apples,  and  also 
of  currants  ; mix  with  these  the 
whole  of  four  eggs,  and  the  rind  of 
half  a lemon  shred  fine.  Put  it  in- 
to a shape ; boil  three  hours,  and 
serve  with  pudding  sauce,  the  juice 
of  half  a lemon,  and  a little  nut- 
meg. 

EXCORIATIONS  0/  the  SKIN 
in  INFANTS.  Children  are  apt  to 
be  chafed  between  the  thighs,  behind 
the  ears,  and  in  the  wrinkles  of  the 
neck,  from  want  of  proper  attention 
to  cleanliness.  In  such  cases,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  bathe  the  parts  twice 
a day,  or  every  time  that  the  child’s 
thinffs  are  changed,  with  a little 
warm  milk  and  water,  and  to  apply 
a puff  with  a little  hair  powder 
immediately  afterwards,  so  to 
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keep  the  parts  dry.  When  dis- 
charges take  place  behind  the  ears, 
they  must  not  be  dried  up  too  sud- 
denly, as  such  a circumstance  might 
produce  a diversion  to  the  brain. 
In  such  cases  it  will  always  be  best 
to  give  frequent  doses  of  castor  oil 
or  calomel  every  night,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  one  grain,  to  three  grains 
of  rhubarb. 

EXERCISE  {Advice  upon  different 
kinds  of).  Exercise  strengthens  the 
solids,  and  promotes  the  circulation 
of  the  fluids  beyond  any  thing  else 
within  the  compass  of  nature.  Weak- 
ness of  the  nerves,  and  obstruction 
of  the  glands,  never  fail  to  accom- 
pany a life  that  is  passed  in  inac- 
tivity. What  dreadful  effects  pro- 
ceed from  these  two  causes  it  would 
be  tedious  to  enumerate.  There  are 
very  few  diseases  incident  to  man- 
kind which  inactivity  may  not  pro- 
duce ; and  where  it  has  once  fixed 
its  residence,  it  is  extremely  difficult 
to  expel.  It  is  not  only  of  itself  a 
plentiful  source  of  disease,  but,  when 
become  habitual,  is  generally  attend- 
ed with  watchfulness, which,  likewise, 
has  a pernicious  effect  on  the  health. 
Exercise  may  be  divided  into  two 
kinds ; namely,  the  active  and  the 
passive.  Of  the  former  kind  is, 
walking,  running,  leaping,  riding, 
swimming,  fencing,  &c.  Of  the 
latter  are,  riding  in  a carriage,  sail- 
ing, friction,  &c. 

The  more  active  kinds  of  exer- 
cise are  best  adapted  to  youth,  to 
those  of  a middle  age,  and  particu- 
iarly  to  the  corpulent,  and  those 
whose  evacuations  are  not  in  due 
proportion  to  the  quantity  of  food 
and  drink.  The  passive  kinds  of 
exercise,  on  the  contrary,  are  better 
suited  to  infants,  to  persons  advanced 
: far  in  years,  to  the  delicate  and  weak, 
and  especially  the  asthmatic  and 
consumptive. 

Itiding  and  walking.  For  pre- 
‘ serving  health,  there  is  no  kind  of 


exercise  more  proper  than  walking, 
as  it  gives  the  most  general  action  to 
the  muscles  of  the  body ; but,  for 
valetudinarians,  riding  on  horseback 
is  preferable.  It  is  almost  incredi- 
ble how  much  the  constitution  may 
be  strengthened  by  this  exercise, 
when  continued  for  a considerable 
time  ; not  so  much  in  the  fashion- 
able way  of  a morning  ride,  but  of 
making  long  journeys,  in  which 
there  is  the  farther  advantage  of  a 
perpetual  change  of  air.  Numbers 
of  people,  reduced  to  a state  of 
great  weakness,  have,  by  this  means, 
acquired  a degree  of  vigour  and 
health,  which  all  the  medical  pre- 
scriptions in  the  world,  could  not 
otherwise  have  procured.  But,  it 
is  of  importance,  in  travelling  for 
health,  that  one  should  not  employ 
his  mind  in  deep  reflections,  but  en- 
joy the  company  of  an  agreeable 
companion,  and  gratify  his  sight 
with  the  prospect  of  the  various  ob- 
jects around  him.  In  this  exercise, 
as  well  as  in  every  other,  we  ought 
always  to  begin  gently,  and  to  finish 
gradually,  never  abruptly. 

Exercise  after  meals.  Exercise  is 
hurtful  immediately  after  meals,  par- 
ticularly to  those  of  nervous  and  ir- 
ritable constitutions,  who  are  thence 
liable  to  heart-burn,  eructations,  and 
vomiting.  Indeed,  the  instinct  of 
the  inferior  animals  confirms  the 
propriety  of  this  rule  : for  they  are 
all  inclined  to  indulge  themselves  in 
rest  after  food.  At  all  events,  fati- 
guing exercise  should  be  delayed 
till  digestion  is  performed,  wliich 
generally  requires  three  or  four  hours 
after  eating  a full  meal. 

Reading  during  a walk.  To  read 
during  a walk  is  a custom  improper 
in  itself,  and  detrimental  to  the 
eyes,  besides  the  danger  it  occasions 
of  falling.  This  practice  not  only 
deprives  a person  of  the  principal 
advantages  of  a walk,  but  people 
thereby  accustom  themselves  to  .an 
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unsafe  and  ungraceful  manner  of  car- 
rying the  body.  It  is  productive  of 
hurtful  consequences  to  the  eyes,  be- 
cause the  focus  is  continually  shift- 
ed, and  the  retina  thus  extremely 
fatigued. 

Dancing.  Dancing,  under  pro- 
per limitations,  is  a wholesome  exer- 
cise, especially  in  winter;  but  the 
more  violent  dances  are  frequently 
attended  with  pernicious  effects. 
The  exertion  of  so  many  muscles, 
and  the  quick  inspiration  of  a warm 
atmosphere  in  a crowded  assembly, 
excite  such  a rapid  circulation  of 
the  blood,  as  is  equal  to  that  in  the 
hot  stage  of  a fever.  When  to  this 
we  add,  the  improper  use  of  liquors, 
which,  if  of  a heating  nature,  in- 
crease the  motion  of  the  blood,  or, 
if  cooling,  restrain  it  abruptly,  we 
can  no  longer  be  surprised  that  spit- 
ting of  blood  and  consumption  of 
the  lungs  are  often  the  consequences 
of  such  excesses. 

Riding  in  a carriage.  Riding  in 
carriages  is  an  exercise  conducive  to 
health,  as  the  gentle  jolts  which  it 
affords,  promotes  the  circulation  of 
the  blood  ; but,  to  derive  all  the  good 
effects  from  riding  in  a carriage,  the 
body  of  it  ought  not  to  be  too  nice- 
ly suspended  in  the  straps  and 
springs,  nor  should  the  motion  be 
too  slow.  One  of  the  windows,  at 
least,  ought  to  be  kept  open,  that  the 
perspiration  and  breath  of  the  seve- 
ral persons  enclosed,  may  not  too 
much  vitiate  the  air. 

Sailing.  Of  the  passive  kinds  of 
exercise,  sailing  is  the  most  effica- 
cious. Those  who  are  unaccustomed 
to  it,  generally  experience  giddiness 
of  the  head,  nausea,  and  vomiting  ; 
on  which  account,  it  is  beneficial  to 
an  impure  stomach.  To  consump- 
tive patients  it  is  highly  advanta- 
geous, if  they  have  recourse  to  it 
before  their  disorder  is  too  far 
advanced  to  be  cureable.  At  all 
times,  however,  if  there  be  a spit- 


ting of  blood,  the  motion  of  the  ves- 
sel must  necessarily  prove  injurious. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  relaxed,  the 
nervous,  and  particularly  the  hypo- 
chondriac, will  find,  from  this  kind 
of  exercise,  extraordinary  benefit. 

Reading  aloud.  This  is  a species 
of  exercise  much  recommended  by 
the  ancient  physicians ; and  to  this 
may  be  joined  that  of  speaking. 
They  are  both  of  great  advantage 
to  those  who  have  not  sufficient  air  ; 
it  shakes  the  lungs  and  the  bowels  of 
the  abdomen  or  belly,  and  promotes, 
in  a remarkable  degree,  the  circula- 
tion of  the  blood.  Hence,  those 
sedentary  artificers  or  mechanics, 
who,  from  habit,  almost  constantly 
sing  at  their  work,  unintentionally 
contribute  much  to  the  preservation 
of  their  health. 

Wind  instruments.  All  these  are 
more  or  less  hurtful  to  the  lungs, 
which  they  weaken,  by  introducing 
much  air,  and  keeping  that  organ 
too  long  in  a state  of  distension. 
On  this  account,  persons  of  weak 
lungs,  who  play  much  on  the  flute, 
hautboy,  or  French  horn,  are  fre- 
quently afflicted  with  spitting  of 
blood,  cough,  shortness  of  breath, 
and  pulmonary  consumption.  Blow- 
ing those  instruments  likewise  checks 
the  circulation  of  the  blood  throuo-h 
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the  lungs,  accumulates  it  towards 
the  head,  and  disposes  such  persons 
to  apoplexy. 

Friction.  One  of  the  most  gentle 
and  useful  kinds  of  exercise,  is  fric- 
tion of  the  body,  either  by  the  naked 
hand,  a piece  of  flannel,  or  what  is 
still  better,  a flesh-brush.  This  was 
in  great  esteem  among  the  ancients, 
and  is  so  at  present  in  the  East  In- 
dies. The  whole  body  may  be  sub- 
jected to  this  mild  operation,  hut 
chiefly  the  belly,  the  spine,  or  back- 
bone, and  the  arras  and  legs.  Fric- 
tion clears  the  skin,  resolves  stagna- 
ting humours,  promotes  perspiration, 
strengthens  the  fibres,  and  increases 
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the  warmth  and  energy  of  the  whole 
body.  In  rheumatism,  gout,  palsy, 
and  green-sickness,  it  is  an  excellent 
remedy.  To  the  sedentary,  the  hy- 
pochondriac, and  persons  troubled 
with  indigestion,  who  have  not  lei- 
sure to  take  sufficient  exercise,  the 
daily  friction,  of  the  belly  in  parti- 
cular, cannot  be  too  much  recom- 
mended as  a substitute  for  other 
means,  in  order  to  dissolve  the  thick 
humours  which  may  be  forming  in 
the  bowels,  by  stagnation,  and  to 
strengthen  the  vessels.  But,  in 
rubbing  the  belly,  the  operation 
ought  to  be  performed  in  a circular 
direction,  as  being  most  favourable 
to  the  course  of  the  intestines,  and 
their  natural  action.  It  should  be 
performed  in  the  morning,  on  an 
empty  stomach,  or  rather,  in  bed,  be- 
fore getting  up,  and  continued  at 
least  for  some  minutes  at  a time. 

EYE-SIGHT  (^0  preserve  the). 
Never  sit  for  any  length  of  time  in 
absolute  gloom,  or  exposed  to  a blaze 
of  light.  The  reason  on  which  this 
rule  is  founded,  proves  the  impro- 
priety of  going  hastily  from  one  ex- 
treme to  the  other,  whether  of  dark- 
ness or  of  light,  and  shows  us  that  a 
southern  aspect  is  improper  for  those 
whose  sight  is  weak  and  tender. 

2.  x\void  reading  small  print,  and 
straining  the  eyes  by  looking  at  mi- 
nute objects. 

3.  Do  not  read  in  the  dusk,  nor, 
if  the  eyes  be  disordered,  by  candle- 
light. 

4.  Do  not  permit  the  eyes  to 
dwell  on  glaring  objects,  more  par- 
ticularly ou  first  waking  in  the  morn- 
ing ; the  sun  should  not  of  course 
be  suffered  to  shine  in  the  room  at 
that  time,  and  a moderate  quantity 
of  light  only  should  be  admitted, 
for  the  same  reasons,  the  furniture, 
walls,  and  other  objects  of  a bed- 
room, should  not  be  altogether  of  a 
white  or  glaring  colour : indeed, 
those,  whose  eyes  are  weak,  would 


find  considerable  advantage  in  hav- 
ing green  for  the  furniture,  and  pre- 
vailing colour  of  their  bed-cham- 
bers. Nature  confirms  the  propriety 
of  this  fact ; for  the  light  of  the  day 
comes  on  by  slow  degrees,  and  green 
is  the  universal  colour  she  presents 
to  our  eyes. 

5.  Those  individuals,  who  are  ra- 
ther long-sighted,  should  accustom 
themselves  to  read  with  less  light, 
and  with  the  book  somewhat  nearer 
to  the  eye  than  what  they  naturally 
like ; while  others  that  are  rather 
short-sighted,  should  use  themselves 
to  read  with  the  book  as  far  off  as 
possible.  By  these  means,  both 
will  improve  and  strengthen  their 
sight,  while  a contrary  course  in- 
creases its  natural  imperfections. 

EYE-WATER  {Edinburgh).  Put 
white  vitriol,  the  size  of  a nut,  into 
two  gills  of  white  rose-water,  with 
as  much  fine  loaf-sugar  as  vitriol. 
When  dissolved,  shake  the  bottle  ; 
and  on  going  to  bed,  wash  the  eyes 
with  it,  using  a soft  clean  cloth. 

Another.  Take  four  ounces  of 
eyebright  tea,  cold  ; sixty  drops  of 
tincture  of  opium,  three  tea  spoon- 
fuls of  p«;'e  acetated  spirit  of  ammo- 
nia : mix  and  apply  it  to  the  eye 
by  means  of  a bit  of  fine  old  linen 
rag,  so  as  to  let  some  get  within  the ' 
eyelid.  Particular  care  must  be 
taken  that  the  spirit  of  ammonia  be 
genuine. 

Another.  Take  of  extract  of 
lead,  ten  drops ; rose-water,  six 
ounces : mix,  and  wash  the  eyes 

night  and  morning. 

Another.  Take  of  extract  of  lead, 
ten  drops  ; spirit  of  camphor,  twenty 
drops ; rose-water,  half  a pint : 
mix.  This  eye-water  is  extremely 
useful  in  opthalmia,  attended  with 
much  inflammation. 

Another.  Take  of  white  vitriol, 
half  a drachm  ; spirits  of  camphor, 
one  drachm  ; warm  water,  two 
ounces ; rose-water,  four  ounces. 
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Dissolve  the  vitriol  in  the  warm  wa- 
ter, and  add  the  sj^irit  of  camphor 
and  rose-water.  This  is  a useful 
collyrium  in  the  chronic  state  of  op- 
thalmia,  or  what  is  generally  called 
weakness  of  the  eyes,  after  inflam- 
mation. 

Another.  When  the  eye  is  merely 
weak,  frequent  ablution  with  cold 
water,  either  in  a basin,  or  by  means 
of  an  eye-cup  of  green  glass,  wdll 
be  of  great  use.  At  night,  a very 
cooling  cataplasm,  or  poultice,  may 
be  made  of  crumb  of  bread  soaked 
in  a pint  and  a-balf  of  cold  water, 
in  which  a drachm  of  alum  has  pre- 
viously been  dissolved.  This  is  to 
be  applied  over  the  eyes  in  a hand- 
kerchief when  going  to  bed. 

EYE-LIDS  {hrflammation  of). 
The  following  ointment  has  been 
found  extremely  beneficial  in  inflam- 
mations of  the  eye-ball  and  edges  of 
the  eye-lids,  which  are  become  very 
prevalent  in  the  metropolis. 

Take  of  prepared  calomel,  one 
scruple ; spermaceti  ointment,  half 
an  ounce  : mix  thpm  well  together 
in  a glass  mortar  ; apply  a small 
quantity  to  each  corner  of  the  eye, 
every  night  and  morning,  and  also 
to  the  edges  of  the  lids,  if  they  are 
affected.  If  this  should  not  even- 
* tually  remove  the  inflammation,  the 
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following  lotion  maybe  applied  three 
or  four  times  a day,  by  means  oi 
an  eye-cup.  The  bowels  shouU. 
be  kept  in  a laxative  state,  by  tak- 
ing occasionally,  a quarter  of  an 
ounce  of  the  Cheltenham  or  Epsom 
salts.  ' 

Lotion  to  be  used  at  the  same  time. 
Take  of  acetated  zinc,  six  grains; 
rose-water  (fresh),  six  ounces  : mix. 
Before  the  ointment  is  applied  to  the 
corners  of  the  eyes,  wash  them 
with  this  lotion.  These  remedies 
have  uniformly  succeeded  in  every 
case  of  inflammation  of  the  eyes  to 
which  they  have  been  applied. 

EYE-LIDS  {Ointment  for).  Take 
one  part  of  citrine  ointment,  and 
three  of  fresh  lard  ; mix  them  tho- 
roughly together,  with  an  ivory 
knife.  Dr.  Kitchener  says,  that  he 
has  had  ocular  demonstration  of  the 
efficacy  and  innocence  of  this  oint- 
ment. 

EYE-SNUFF.  Grind  and  mix 
well  in  a marble  mortar,  five  grains 
of  sulphate  of  mercury,  and  forty 
grains  of  the  pow'der  of  liquorice 
root.  A pinch  of  this,  now  and 
then,  that  is,  not  exceeding  once  or 
twice  a day,  will  cause  considerable 
discharge  from  the  nose  and  give 
great  relief  in  inflammation  of  the 
eyes. 
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FACE  (a  wash  for  the).  A quart 
of  milk,  and  a quarter  of  a pound  of 
saltpetre  beaten  to  powder;  put  in 
two  pennyworth  of  oil  of  aniseed, 
one  of  cloves,  about  a quarter  of  a 
gill  of  the  best  white  wine  vinegar  ; 
put  it  into  a bottle,  and  let  it  stand 
in  sand  half  way  up,  in  the  sun,  or 
■n  some  warm  place  for  a fortnight. 
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without  the  cork  ; after  which,  cork  o' 
and  seal  it  up. 

FAINTING  FITS.  In  warm: 
weather  and  in  crowded  assemblies,!’ 
fainting  fits  are  not  unfrequent.  i‘. 
When  a case  of  this  kind  occurs,  let; 
the  person  be  removed  as  soon  as|t 
possible  to  the  open  air,  and  laid  infh 
a horizontal  position,  with  nothing^ 
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light  remaining  about  him.  Should 
me  powers  of  life  not  have  been 
previously  (rxliausted  by  disease,  fa- 
tigue, or  want  of  food,  a recovery 
generally  takes  place  after  a short 
interval,  and  often  without  any 
thing  being  done;  but  should  this 
not  be  the  case,  the  feet  and  legs 
may  be  immersed  in  warm  water, 
and  the  nostrils  stimulated  by  ap- 
plying spirits  of  hartshorn,  a few 
drops  of  which  may  be  after- 
wards drank  in  a glass  of  water. 
If  these  fail,  inflation  of  the  lungs, 
and  the  means  resorted  to  in  cases 
of  drowning,  should  be  had  recourse 
to. 

FAIRY  BUTTER  {to  make).— 
Take  the  yolks  of  two  hard  eggs, 
and  beat  them  in  a marble  mortar, 
with  a large  spoonful  of  orange 
flower-water,  and  two  spoonfuls  of 
fine  sugar  beaten  to  powder ; beat 
this  altogether  till  it  be  a fine  paste; 
then  mix  it  up  with  as  much  fresh 
butter  out  of  the  churn,  and  force  it 
through  a fine  strainer,  full  of  little 
holes,  into  a plate. 

FAMILY  PIE  CRUST  {to 
make).  Cut  some  slices  of  beef  suet 
very  thin ; put  some  flour  on  the 
board  ; lay  the  suet  upon  it  ; roll  it 
with  a rolling-pin  till  it  is  quite  soft; 
rub  it  very  fine  into  some  flour,  and 
mix  it  wfth  cold  water.  It  is  much 
better  done  this  way  than  chopped, 
and  makes  a very  good  crust  for  any 
pie  that  is  to  be  eaten  hot,  or  for 
fruit  puddings. 

FAMILY  PILL  {Dr.  Holland: s). 
Take  a drachm  of  the  compound 
extract  of  colocynth;  add  six  grains 
of  calomel : mix,  and  make  it  into 
fifteen  pills.  One,  two,  or  three  are 
a dose,  according  to  the  constitu- 
tion. 

FAMILY  SOUP.  Boil  about 
fliree  pounds  of  beef  in  three  pints  of 
water,  and  skim  it  very  well;  then  add 
tiiree  or  four  carrots,  two  parsnips, 

'tw  onions  according  to  their  size, 
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stuck  with  tw'O  heads  of  cloves  ; add 
a few  leeks,  a lettuce,  celery,  and 
sorrel ; boil  all  together,  and  add  a 
small  knuckle  of  veal,  first  scalded  : 
boil  it  for  about  tw'o  hours.  Serve 
your  broth,  and  the  knuckle  in  it ; 
and  garnish  the  dish  with  some  of 
the  vegetables. 

FAMILY  WINE  {an  excellent). 
Take  equal  parts  of  red,  white, 
and  black  currants,  ripe  cherries, 
and  raspberries,  well  bruised,  and 
mixed  with  soft  water,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  four  pounds  of  fruit  to 
one  gallon  of  water.  When  strained 
and  pressed,  three  pounds  of  moi.st 
sugar  are  to  be  added  to  each  gal- 
lon of  liquid.  After  standing  open 
three  days,  during  which  it  is  to  be 
stirred  frequently,  and  skim  it  as  it 
may  require,  it  is  to  be  put  into  a 
barrel,  and  left  for  a fortnight  to 
work  ; when  a ninth  part  of  brandy 
is  to  be  added,  and  the  whole  bung- 
ed down,  and  in  two  or  three  years 
it  will  be  rich -and  valuable. 

FANCY  BISCUITS  {to  make). 
Take  one  pound  of  almonds,  one 
pound  of  sugar,  and  some  orange- 
flower-water,  Pound  the  almonds 
very  fine,  and  sprinkle  them  .with 
orange-flower  water  ; when  they  are 
perfectly  smooth  to  the  touch,  put 
them,  in  a small  pan,  with  flour 
sifted  through  a silk  sieve ; put  the 
pan  on  a slow  fire,  and  dry  the 
paste  till  it  does  not  stick  to  the 
fingers  ; move  it  well  from  the  bot- 
tom to  prevent  it  burning ; then 
take  it  off,  and  roll  it  into  small 
round  fillets,  to  make  knots,  rings, 
&c.,  and  cut  it  into  various  shapes  ; 
make  an  iceing  of  different  colours  ; 
dip  one  side  of  them  in  it,  and  set 
them  on  wire  gratings  to  drain. 
They  may  be  varied  by  strewing 
over  them  coloured  pistachios,  or 
coloured  almonds,  according  to 
fancy. 

FASTING  DAYS’  DISH  {to 
make).  Boil  eggs  very  hard,  and 
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cut  a little  from  the  thick  ends. 
Fry  them  in  a pan,  and  take  care  to 
keep  them  continually  in  motion  ; 
then  place  them  in  the  dish  ; pour 
over  them  some  good  fish  or  herb 
gravy,  and  garnish  with  lemon. 

FAT  LIVER  TOASTS.  Make 
a force,  finely  chopped,  with  bread 
soaked  in  cream,  truffles,  one  or  two 
fat  livers,  marrow,  parsley,  shallots, 
pepper,  and  salt,  all  well  mixed 
with  eggs.  Spread  it  upon  pieces  of 
bread,  cut  into  toasts,  bread  and  force 
much  of  an  equal  thickness  ; smooth 
them  over  with  a knife  dipped  in 
yolks  of  eggs  ; strew  bread  crumbs 
over,  and  fry  them.  Serve  a clear 
sauce  under. 

FAWN  {to  dress).  A fawn  should 
be  dressed  as  soon  as  it  is  killed. 
When  it  is  very  young,  it  is  trussed, 
stuffed,  and  spitted  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  a hare.  It  is  however,  not 
such  good  eating  as  when  of  the 
size  of  a house  lamb,  and  then  it 
is  not  roasted  whole,  but  in  quar- 
ters, of  which  the  hind  one  is  the 
most  esteemed.  A very  quick  fire 
is  always  requisite  to  roast  a fawn ; 
and  it  should  either  be  basted  or 
covered  with  layers  of  fat  bacon 
during  the  whole  of  the  time  that  it 
is  roasting.  When  it  is  done,  it 
must  be  basted  with  butter,  and 
dredged  with  a little  salt  and  flour, 
until  it  be  nicely  browned.  It  should 
be  served  with  venison  sauce. 

FEATHERS,  brown,  fawn  colour, 
and  white  (to  clean).  All  these  co- 
lours are  cleaned  after  the  same 
method.  Suppose  a plume  of  three 
feathers  is  to  be  done  ; take  a large 
sized  wash-hand  basin ; cut  two 
ounces  of  pure  white  soap  into  thin 
slices,  and  pour  boiling  river-water 
upon  it ; add  to  these  a piece  of 
pearlash,  as  big  as  a pea  ; when  this 
soap-water  comes  to  a hand  heat, 
keep  passing  your  feathers  through 
it,  and  draw  them  gently  between 
the  hand,  Whenthis  liquor  is  spent, 


a second  must  be  made  of  half  the 
quantity  of  soap,  but  of  an  equal 
quantity  of  ashes,  as  at  first ; the 
feathers  must  be  run  through  this 
liquor,  and  at  last  rinse  them  in  cold 
water,  and  beat  them  across  the  left 
hand,  holding  the  feathers  in  your 
right ; and  thus,  by  continuing 
this  ten  minutes,  the  feathers  will 
be  nearly  dry ; then  with  a fruit 
knife  or  any  other  round  edged 
knife  take  one  or  two  of  the  fibres 
at  a time,  and  scrape  them  with  the 
knife,  turning  them  round  as  you 
want  the  curl  to  be  ; then  if  wanted 
flat,  put  them  in  a large  book  to  press. 

FEATHERS  {to  clean  from  their 
animal  oil).  For  every  gallon  of 
water,  take  a pound  of  quick-lime  ; 
mix  them  well  together ; and  when 
the  undissolved  lime  is  precipitated 
in  fine  powder,  pour  off  the  clear 
lime-water  for  use,  when  wanted. 
Put  the  feathers  to  be  cleaned  in 
another  tub,  and  add  to  them  clear 
lime-water  to  cover  the  feathers 
about  three  inches,  when  well  im- 
mersed and  stirred  in.  The  feathers 
when  thoroughly  moistened,  will  sink 
down,  and  should  continue  in  the 
lime-water  three  or  four  days ; after 
which,  separate  the  foul  liquor  from 
the  feathers,  by  laying  them  on  a 
sieve.  The  feathers  should  then  be 
washed  in  clean  water,  and  dried  on 
nets  about  the  same  fineness  as  cab- 
bage nets.  The  feathers  must,  from 
time  to  time  be  shaken  on  the  nets  ; 
and  as  they  dry,  they  will  fall 
through  the  meshes,  and  must  then 
be  collected  for  use.  The  admission 
of  air  will  be  serviceable  in  the  dry- 
ing, and  the  whole  process  may  be 
completed  in  about  three  weeks. 
The  feathers  when  thus  prepared, 
will  want  nothing  more  than  beating 
for  use,  either  as  beds,  bolsters,  pil- 
lows, or  cushions.  This  is  an  im- 
portant discovery,  particularly  as 
the  feathers,  by  being  not  hardened 
with  heat,  require  less  beating. 
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FEATHERS  (to  dye  green,  blue, 
and  red). 

Green. — Take  of  verdigrise  and 
verditer,  each,  one  ounce;  gum- 
water,  one  pint : mix  them  well,  and 
dip  the  feathers,  tliey  having  been 
first  soaked  in  hot  water,  into  the 
said  mixture. 

Blue. — Take  of  indigo  and  risse, 
each,  one  ounce  ; and  a piece  of 
alum,  the  size  of  a hazel-nut;  put 
them  into  gum-water,  and  dip  the 
materials  into  it  hot  ; hang  them  up 
to  dry,  and  clap  them  well,  that  they 
may  open- ; and  by  changing  the  co- 
lour, the  feathers  may  be  in  this 
manner  dyed  of  any  shade  or  colour. 
For  purple,  use  lake  and  indigo ; for 
carnation,  vermilion  and  smalt. 

Red. — Take  an  ounce  of  Brazil 
wood,  in  powder  ; half  an  ounce  of 
alum,  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  ver- 
milion, and  a pint  of  vinegar ; boil 
them  up  to  a moderate  thickness, 
and  dip  the  feathers,  they  having 
been  first  soaked  in  hot  water,  into 
the  said  mixture. 

FEATHERS  (to  dye  and  clean). 
Feathers  to  be  dyed,  must  first  be 
cleaned,  by  passing  them  through 
the  hands  in  warm  soap  and  water, 
and  by  giving  them  fresh  liquors  of 
soap  and  water,  and  at  last  rinsing 
them  in  warm  water.  Previously 
to  their  being  dyed,  it  is  necessary 
that  they  should  be  soaked  in  warm 
water  for  several  hours.  The  same 
degree  of  heat  should  be  kept  up, 
but  the  water  must  be  little  more 
than  blood  warm.  If  for  yellows 
or  reds,  they  must  be  alumed  in 
cold  alum-liquor,  for  a day  or  two, 
according  to  the  body  of  colour 
which  is  required  that  the  feathers 
! should  imbibe;  then  immerse  them 
' in  the  dye  liquor, 
j For  some  drab  colours,  it  will  be 
I necessary  to  use  the  alum-water  at  a 
I blood  heat,  as  its  being  too  hot 
would  injure  the  feathers.  For 
I • *lyeing  browns,  archil,  &c.  are  used, 


instead  of  woods,  barks  &c.;  cud- 
bear is  also  used.  After  a feather 
has  been  dyed  any  dark  brown,  ©r 
other  dark  colour,  its  nature  is  lost, 
and  consequently  its  texture.  It  is 
unprofitable  for  the  wearer  tore-dye 
them,  and  difficult  even  for  a dyer 
to  perform.  A feather  by  being 
beaten  across  the  hand  soon  dries. 
By  this  means,  feathers  are  as  easily 
dyed  as  silk  or  w'oollen,  and  there 
is  a greater  certainty  of  obtaining 
the  desired  shade.  The  only  diffi- 
culty in  dyeing  feathers,  is  in  com- 
pounding the  dyeing  materials,  and 
making  an  homogeneous  liquor  of 
them,  so  as  to  produce  the  desired 
shade,  after  being  saddened,  or  made 
of  a darker  colour  bj^  means  of 
green  copperas,  which  is  generally 
used  to  darken  brown,  grey,  blacks, 
slate  colours,  &c.  Sumach  and  fus- 
tic, or  sumach  alone,  is  the  general 
ground  of  browns  ; the  red  is  ob- 
tained by  archil ; and  the  black  hue 
by  green  copperas  in  warm  water ; 
after  the  feather  has  been  put  in  the 
copperas  water,  it  may  be  returned 
again  into  the  dye  water,  and  back 
again  into  the  copperas ; but  care 
should  be  taken  each  time,  that  the 
feather  is  rinsed  from  the  copperas 
water  before  it  is  again  returned 
into  the  dye  liquor,  otherwise  the 
copperas  would  spoil  it.  Care  also 
should  be  taken  not  to  use  too  much 
copperas  in  saddening  colours,  as  it 
injures  the  texture,  and  prevents  the 
colour  from  appearing  bright;  and  if 
the  ground  colour  be  not  of  a suffi- 
cient body,  the  saddening  or  cop- 
peras will  make  it  uneven. 

The  same  preparation  that  would 
dye  silk  of  the  same  colour,  will  dye 
feathers  : in  short,  feathers,  as  well 
as  silk,  being  animal  substances,  are 
more  alike  in  nature  than  any  other 
two  bodies,  either  animal  or  vegeta- 
ble. It  must  be  remembered  that 
in  dyeing  silks,  the  water  is  used 
hot  for  most  colours  ; but  feathers 
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mustbe  always  dyed  in  cold  liquors, 
except  for  black,  the  dyeing  materials 
being  first  boiled,  and  then  left  to  cool. 
The  feathers  must  then  he  put  in, 
and  when  this  liquor  is  exhausted, 
add  a fresh  one,  pouring  oft' the  old 
liquor.  For  dyeing  feathers  black, 
the  same  liquor  as  for  silk  must  also 
he  used  ; hut  with  this  difference, 
that  for  the  feathers,  the  dyeing  ma- 
terials must  be  boiled  for  two  hours, 
and  then  used  as  warm  as  the  feather 
will  hear,  heating  the  liquor  four  or 
five  times.  It  often  happens,  that  a 
feather  is  four  or  five  days  dyeing 
black,  hut  violets,  pansies,  carna- 
tions, light  purples,  light  blues,  &c., 
are  dyed  in  ten  minutes.  Light 
blues,  are  dyed  in  chemic  blue  ; the 
greys,  in  galls  and  green  copperas; 
the  violets,  in  warm  archil  and  wa- 
ter ; the  greens,  w'ith  ebony  wood  in 
warm  water,  and  chemic  blue  : these 
are  to  he  finished,  by  being  gently 
beaten  out  over  the  hand,  and  this 
will  dry  them  ; just  before  they  are 
dry,  it  is  requisite  to  curl  them, 
wdiich  is  done  with  a rough  edged 
knife. 

The  finest  blue  on  feathers  is,  how- 
ever, obtained  by  means  of  the  silk 
blue  vat.  The  feathers  should  be 
well  cleaned  in  soap  and  water,  then 
rinsed  in  water  ; by  these  means 
the  feathers  w'ill  be  sufficiently  soft: 
next  boil  as  much  water  as  will 
serve  to  dye  it ; to  which  add,  for 
one  feather,  half  a teacupful  of 
purple  archil : simmer  the  feather 
twenty  minutes,  until  it  is  of  the  full 
violet  colour  ; then  take  it  out  of 
this  dye,  and  immerse  it  in  the  vat. 
According  to  the  shade  required,  so 
deep  must  be  the  shade  of  the  vio- 
let ; a full  violet,  by  remaining  in 
the  vat  long  enough,  will  dye  a full 
blue. 

There  are  various  other  ways  of 
dyeing  blue  on  feathers,  for  in- 
stance : clean  the  feathers  as  de- 
scribed in  the  preceding  receipt,  and 
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when  your  water  boils,  throw  in  a L 
teaspoonful  of  tartar,  and  as  much 
chemic  blue  as  will  dye  the  desired 
shade  of  blue.  Cool  down  the  cop- 
per by  means  of  cold  water,  and  put 
in  the  feathers,  and  keep  the  water 
much  below  a hand  heat,  and  you 
will  have  a blue  of  the  brighest  dye, 
more  or  less  full,  but  of  the  false 
dye. 

FEATHERS  (to  keep).  It  is  a 
gross  neglect  of  small  families  in 
throwing  away  the  small  quantities 
of  feathers  which  may  occasionally 
come  in,  whereas,  they  should  be 
put  into  a tub,  free  from  damp,  and 
as  they  dry,  they  should  be  changed 
into  brown  pap>er  bags,  a few  in 
each  ; they  should  hang  in  a dry 
kitchen  or  a bakehouse  to  season ; 
but  fresh  ones  should  on  no  account 
be  added  to  those  which  are  partly 
dried,  or  they  will  occasion  a musty 
smell.  In  a few  months,  they  will 
be  fit  to  add  to  beds  or  to  make  pil- 
lows, without  the  usual  mode  of 
drying  them  in  a cool  oven. 

FEET  {to  keep  dry).  The  only 
method  that  has  been  found  to  suc- 
ceed in  keeping  the  feet  dry  is,  to 
wear  over  the  foot  of  the  stocking,  a 
sock  made  of  oiled  silk.  To  keep 
it  in  its  proper  place,  it  will  be  ne- 
cessary to  wear  over  it  a cotton  or 
worsted  sock.  The  general  health 
often  being  disturbed  by  wet  feet, 
the  above  directions  ought  to  be  ge- 
nerally attended  to. 

To  prevent  cold  feet  at  night, 
draw  off  the  stockings  just  before 
undressing,  and  rub  the  ancles  and 
feet  with  the  hand  as  hard  as  can  be 
borne  for  five  or  ten  minutes.  This 
will  diffuse  a pleasurable  glow,  and 
those  who  do  so,  will  never  have  to 
complain  of  cold  feet  in  bed.  Fre- 
quent washing,  and  rubbing  them 
thoroughly  dry,  with  a linen  cloth  or 
flannel,  is  useful  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. In  removing  from  the  feet 
the  accumulating  dirt  that  obstructs 
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the  pores,  we  promote  health,  by 
facilitating  that  perspiration  which 
nature  intended. 

FENNEL.  (Anethema  Grauco- 
Icns).  See  Plate  7.  This  plant  is  a 
native  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  is 
perfectly  naturalized  to  this  climate. 
It  flowers  in  June  and  July.  The 
seeds  and  the  plant  itself  were  for- 
merly much  used  in  medicine,  and 
from  the  time  of  Dioscorides  have 
been  esteemed  for  their  carminative 
properties,  and  therefore  have  been 
recommended  in  flatulent  colics,  and 
certain  dyspeptic  symptoms  proceed- 
ing from  a laxity  of  the  stomach. 
They  are  also  said  to  be  more  effec- 
tual than  the  other  seeds  of  this  class 
in  promoting  the  secretion  of  milk. 

FENNEL  [to  cultivate).  The 
best  fennel-seeds  are  procured  from 
Italy,  for  those  of  English  ripening 
are  very  apt  to  degenerate.  In  Fe- 
bruary some  of  the  seeds  should  be 
sown  for  the  first  crop,  on  a light  dry 
soil,  and  in  a warm  situation.  The 
manner  of  sowing  these  seeds  is,  first 
to  rake  the  bed  very  smooth  ; then 
draw  a small  rill  along  it,  and  in  this 
scatter  them  pretty  thin,  for  the 
plants  are  not  to  stand  nearer  than 
six  inches  to  each  other  ; cova.*  this 
with  half  an  inch  ofearth;  and  at  the 
distance  of  sixteen  inches  make  an- 
other rill,  and  so  on  throughout  the 
bed.  In  about  a month,  the  plants 
will  come  up,  and  they  must  be  then 
cleared  of  weeds,  and  cut  up  to  four 
inches  distance,  a month  after  this 
they  must  be  thinned  to  six  or  seven 
inches  distance  ; the  stalks  will  now 
begin  to  swell  to  a large  bulk,  just 
above  the  ground;  this  part  must  be 
earthed  up,  in  the  manner  of  celery, 
about  a fortnight  before  it  is  used. 
A second  crop  should  be  sown  three 
weeks  after  the  first,  and  in  that 
manner,  till  July,  every  three  weeks 
or  month,  a new  crop  should  be 
sown.  The  crops  sown  la  the  hot. 
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weather  should  be  watered  and 
shaded  from  the  heat. 

FENNEL  and  BUTTER.  Wash 
some  fennel  very  clean,  and  pick  it 
carefully  from  the  stalks ; put  a tea- 
spoonful of  salt  into  half  a pint  of 
boiling  water ; boil  the  fennel  about 
ten  minutes ; drain  it  on  a sieve ; 
mince  it  quite  fine,  and  then  mix  it 
with  the  butter. 

FENNEL  (fopic/r/e).  Set  spring 
water  on  the  fire  w'ith  a handful  of 
salt ; when  it  boils,  tie  the  fennel  in 
bunches;  put  them  into  the  water; 
just  give  them  a scald  ; lay  them  on 
a cloth  to  dry;  when  cold,  put  it  in 
a glass  with  a little  mace  and  nut- 
meg ; fill  it  with  cold  vinegar  ; lay 
a bit  of  green  fennel  on  the  top,  and 
tie  it  down  with  leather. 

FENNEL  SAUCE.  Soak  four 
or  five  sliced  onions,  in  two  spoon- 
fuls of  oil,  two  of  cullis,  and  two  of 
white  wine,  with  two  cloves  of  gar- 
lick  ; simmer  it  an  hour ; skim  off 
the  fat,  and  sift  the  sauce  in  a sieve ; 
then  add  chopped  parsley  and  fen- 
nel, coarse  pepper  and  salt : boil 

a moment  before  using. 

FERMENTATION  of  BEER 
[to  accelerate  the).  Spread  some 
flour  W'ith  the  hand  over  the  surface 
and  it  will  form  a crust,  and  keep 
the  worts  w'arm; — or,  throw  in  an 
ounce  or  two  of  powdered  ginger; — 
or,  fill  a bottle  with  boiling  water, 
and  sink  it  in  the  worts; — or,  heat 
a small  quantity  of  the  worts  and 
throw  it  into  the  rest ; — or,  beat  up 
the  whites  of  two  eggs  with  some 
brandy,  and  throw  it  into  the  tun  or 
cask  ; or,  tie  up  some  bran  in  a 
coarse  thin  cloth  and  put  it  into  the 
vat ; and  above  all  things  do  not 
disturb  the  wort,  as  fermentation 
will  not  commence  during  any  agi- 
tation of  the  wort. 

FERMENTATION  of  BEER 
[tn  check  a too  rapid).  Mix  some 
cold  raw  wort  in  the  tun,  or  divide 
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the  whole  between  two  tuns,  where, 
by  being  in  a smaller  body,  the  ener- 
gy of  the  fermentation  of  the  whole 
will  be  divided.  Also,  open  the 
doors  and  windows  of  the  brew- 
house  ; but,  if  it  still  frets,  sprinkle 
some  cold  water  over  it ; or,  if  it 
frets  in  the  cask,  put  in  a mixture 
of  a quarter  of  a pound  of  sugar, 
with  a handful  of  salt,  to  the  hogs- 
head. 

FERMENTATION  of  BEER 
{to  manage  the).  A proportion  of 
the  yeast  should  be  added  to  the 
first  wort  as  soon  as  it  is  let  down 
from  the  coolers,  and  the  remainder 
as  soon  as  the  second  wort  is  let 
down. 

The  commencement  of  fermenta- 
tion is  indicated  by  a line  of  small 
bubbles  round  the  sides  of  the  tun, 
which  in  a short  time  extends  over 
the  surface.  A crusty  head  follows, 
and  then  a fine  rocky  one,  followed 
by  a light  frothy  head.  In  the  last 
stage,  the  head  assumes  a yeasty 
appearance,  and  the  colour  is  yel- 
low or  brown,  the  smell  of  the  tun 
becoming  strongly  vinous.  As  soon 
as  this  head  begins  to  fall,  the  tun 
should  be  skimmed  and  the  skim- 
ming continued  every  two  hours  till 
no  more  yeast  appears ; this  closes 
the  operation,  and  it  should  then  be 
put  into  casks,  or,  in  technical  lan- 
guage, cleansed.  A minute  atten- 
tion to  every  stage  of  this  process 
is  necessary  to  secure  fine  flavoured 
and  brilliant  beverage.  Should  the 
fermentation  be  unusually  slow,  it 
should  be  accelerated  by  stirring  or 
rousing  the  whole.  After  the  first 
skimming,  a small  quantity  of  salt 
and  flour,  well  mixed,  should  be 
stirred  in  the  tun.  The  fermentation 
will  proceed  in  the  casks,  to  encou- 
rage which,  the  bung-hole  should  be 
placed  a little  aside,  and  the  casks 
kept  lull,  by  being  filled  up  from 
time  to  time  with  old  beer.  When 


this  fermentation  has  ceased,  the 
casks  may  be  bunged  up 

FERMENT  for  BREAD  {used 
by  the  Americans).  Take  as  many 
hops  as  may  be  held  between  the 
thumb  and  three  fingers  ; put  them 
into  a pint  and  a-half,  or  a quart  of 
water,  and  boil  them  well  together. 
If  you  have  some  apples,  or  a pump- 
kin in  the  house,  cut  a few  slices  of 
either  of  these,  and  throw  in,  and  it 
w’ill  be  all  the  better  ; then  pour  the 
liquor  off,  or  strain  it  through  a 
coarse  cloth,  and  add  three  or  four 
spoonfuls  of  molasses,  and  stir  in 
as  much  flour  as  will  mingle  with  it, 
to  the  consistence  of  thin  batter. 
Set  the  whole  in  the  corner  of  the 
kitchen  fire  place,  or  in  any  tempe- 
rature of  moderate  warmth,  until  a 
fermentation  takes  place,  which  will 
happen  in  a few  hours,  and  then  mix 
it  with  floui'.  This  will  be  sufficient 
for  one  baking,  for  a family  of 
eight  or  ten  persons. 

FERN,  Male.  {Polypoclium  vulgar  e). 
(See  Plate  7).  Fern  is  a native  of  Bri- 
tain, common  on  heaths  and  borders 
of  woods,  and  in  rocky  places.  The 
root  of  this  plant  has  long  been 
esteemed  a powerful  remedy  for 
worms  ; and  its  powder  has  been 
sold  under  a fictitious  name,  as  an 
infallible  specific  for  the  broad  or 
tape-worm  : sometimes  it  has  been 
ordered  to  be  taken  without  any 
mixture  ; at  other  times,  gamboge, 
scammony,  mercury,  and  other  pur- 
gative medicines,  have  been  ordered 
to  be  taken  with  it. 

This  is  by  no  means  a new  reme- 
dy. Theophrastus  mentions  the  root 
as  employed  to  destroy  the  tape- 
worm, as  well  as  Dioscorides  and 
Fragus.  Spigelius  relates  that  he 
saw  the  tape-worm  pass  whole  from 
a drachm  of  the  root.  A decoction 
of  the  whole  plant  may  be  used  for 
tanning.  The  salt  of  this  plant 
from  burning  produces  the  best  soap. 
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and  finest  glass,  such  as  vve  use  for 
bottles.  The  leaves  make  the  dryesL 
and  best  litter  for  horses  and  cows  ; 
and  even  children  have  had  beds 
made  of  it.  It  helps  admirably  to 
fill  up  in  packages,  being  very  dry, 
for  the  conveyance  of  fruit ; and  in 
times  of  scarcity  bread  has  been 
made  of  the  root ; and  this  is  com- 
monly given  to  swine,  who  fatten  on 
it. 

FEVER  BALLS  for  HORSES. 
Take  of  antimonlal  powder,  tartaric 
zed,  antimony  and  camphor,  each 
one  drachm ; nitre  and  Castile  soap, 
each  two  ounces ; and  Barbadoes 
aloes,  two  drachms.  Mix,  and  beat 
them  into  a ball  with  syrup  of  buck- 
thorn : let  this  ball  be  given  to  the 
horse  about  two  hours  after  bleed- 
ing, and  in  six  hours  after  giving 
him  the  ball,  let  him  have  the  pur- 
gative drink.  {See  purgative  drink). 

FIG  TREE.  {Ficus  Carica.)  (See 
Plate  7.)  The  fig  tree  is  a native  of 
the  south  of  Europe,  and  produces 
its  fruit  in  June  and  J uly.  It  is  also 
cultivated  in  England.  The  best 
figs  are  imported  from  the  southern 
parts  of  Europe  in  small  chests,  and 
are  compressed  into  a circular  form, 
of  a yellowish  colour,  and  filled  with 
a viscid  sweet  pulp,  in  which  are 
lodged  numerous  small  yellow  lenti- 
cular seeds.  The  surface  of  the 
figs  is  commonly  covered  with  a sac- 
charine matter  which  exudes  from 
the  fruit. 

The  fresh  fruit,  completely  ripe, 
is  soft,  succulent,  and  easily  digested, 
unless  eaten  in  immoderate  quanti- 
ties, when  it  is  apt  to  occasion  fla- 
tulency, pain  of  the  bowels,  and 
diarrhoea.  The  dried  fruit  is  plea- 
santer to  the  taste,  and  is  more 
wholesome  and  nutritive.  Figs  are 
supposed  to  be  more  nutritious  by 
having  their  sugar  united  with  a 
large  portion  of  mucilaginous  mat- 
ter, which,  from  being  tiumght  to  be 
of  an  oily  nature,  has  been  long  es- 
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teemed  a useful  demulcent  and  pec- 
toral ; and  it  is  chiefly  vvith  a view 
to  these  effects  that  they  have  been 
medicinally  employed. 

Externally  applied,  figs  promote 
the  suppuration  of  tumours,  and 
hence  have  a place  in  maturating 
cataplasms  ; with  this  intention  they 
are  sometimes  used  by  themselves, 
as  warm  as  they  can  easily  be  borne, 
to  phlegmons  of  the  gums,  and 
other  parts  where  a poultice  cannot 
be  conveniently  applied. 

FIG  WINE  {to  make).  Make 
choice  of  the  largest  blue  figs  you 
can  get ; gather  them  when  pretty 
ripe,  and  steep  them  in  white  wine : 
cut  some  slits  in  them,  that  they  may 
swell  and  gather  in  the  substance  of 
the  wine  ; then  slice  some  other  figs, 
and  let  them  simmer  over  a fire  in 
clear  water,  till  they  are  reduced  to 
a kind  of  pulp  ; then  strain  out  the 
water,  pressing  the  pulp  hard,  and 
pour  it  as  hot  as  possible  on  the  figs 
that  are  imbrued  in  the  wine.  Let 
the  quantities  be  nearly  equal,  but 
the  water  somewhat  more  than  the 
wine  and  figs  ; let  them  stand  twenty- 
four  hours  ; then  mash  them  well 
together,  and  draw  off  what  will  run 
without  squeezing;  then  press  the 
rest,  and  if  it  be  not  sweet  enough, 
add  a sufScient  quantity  of  sugar  to 
make  it  so.  Let  it  ferment,  and 
add  a little  honey  and  sugar-candy 
to  it;  then  fine  it  with  whites  of 
eggs  and  a little  isinglass,  and  draw 
it  off  for  use. 

FILBERTS  {to  keep).  Filberts 
intended  for  keeping  should  always 
be  gathered  by  the  hand,  and  after- 
wards laid  in  an  open  airy  place  till 
thoroughly  dried ; then  pack  them 
in  jars,  boxes,  or  casks,  with  fine 
clean  sand,  that  has  been  well  dried 
in  the  sun,  in  an  oven,  or  before  tlie 
fire,  in  layers  of  sand  and  filberts, 
alternately  ; set  them  in  a dry  place, 
but  not  where  it  is  too  hot.  In  this 
manner  they  will  keep  good  till  the 
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latter  end  of  April.  Before  sending 
to  table,  wipe  the  sand  clean  off. 

FILLET  of  VEAL  {to  carve). 
In  an  ox,  this  part  is ‘the  round  of 
beef ; the  bone  is  taken  out,  and 
the  meat  tied  close  before  dressing, 
which  makes  the  fillet  very  solid.  It 
should  be  cut  thin,  and  very  smooth. 
A stuffing  is  put  into  the  flap,  which 
completely  covers  it ; you  must  cut 
deep  into  this,  and  help  a thin  slice. 
From  carelessness  in  not  covering 
the  latter  with  paper,  it  is  some- 
times dried  up,  to  the  great  disap- 
pointment of  the  carver. 

FILLET  of  VEAL.  To  roast 
from  twelve  to  sixteen  pounds  will 
take  from  three  to  four  hours  before 
a good  fire. 

FILTERING  BAG  {to  make  a). 
This  bag  is  made  of  a yard  of  either 
linen  or  flannel,  not  too  fine  or 
close,  and  sloping,  so  as  to  have  the 
bottom  of  it  run  to  a point,  and  the 
top  as  broad  as  the  cloth  will  allow. 
It  must  be  well  sewed  up  the  side, 
and  the  upper  part  of  it  folded 
round  a wooden  hoop,  and  well  fas- 
tened to  it;  then  tie  the  hoop  in 
three  or  four  places  with  a cord  to 
support  it;  and  when  used,  put  a 
can  or  pail  under  it  to  receive  the 
liquor,  filling  the  bag  with  the  sedi- 
ments; after  it  has  ceased  to  run, 
wash  out  the  bag  in  three  or  four 
clear  waters  ; then  hang  it  up  to 
dry  in  an  airy  place,  that  it  may  not 
get  musty.  A wine  dealer  should 
always  have  tw'o  bags  by  him,  one 
for  red,  and  the  other  for  white 
wines. 

FINDEN  HADDOCKS  {to  cure). 
These  fish,  so  justly  celebrated  as 
forming  a delectable  part  of  a Scotch 
breakfast  table,  are  cured  at  the 
small  village  of  Finden,  a short  dis- 
tance from  Aberdeen.  The  peculi- 
arity of  their  exquisite  gout  pro- 
ceeds from  the  manner  in  which  they 
are  smoked,  and  which  is  to  be  at- 
tributed to  the  peat  which  is  used 


in  the  smoking, and  other  ingredients 
which  are  intermixed  with  it,  of 
which  cow-dung  is  the  principal.  It 
is  this  mixture  on  which  the  secret 
of  curing  the  Finden  Haddocks  de- 
pends, for  in  other  respects  they  are 
gutted  and  dried  in  the  same  manner 
as  other  haddocks,  with  this  excep- 
tion, that  they  are  not  so  highly  salt- 
ed, nor  are  they  dried  much  in  the 
sun  previously  to  smoking.  A slack 
oven  is  the  best  method  of  pre- 
paring them  for  the  table,  or  they 
may  be  gradually  heated  before  the 
fire,  and  served  in  a clean  napkin. 

FININGS  {to  apply).  Put  the 
finings  into  a can  or  pail,  with  alittle 
of  the  liquor  about  to  be  fined  ; 
whisk  them  altogether  till  they  are 
perfectly  mixed,  and  then  nearly  fill 
the  can  with  the  liquor,  whisking  it 
well  about  again  ; after  which,  if 
the  cask  be  full,  take  out  four  or 
five  gallons  to  make  room ; then 
take  the  staff,  and  give  it  a good 
stirring ; next  whisk  the  finings  up, 
and  put  them  in  ; afterwards  stir  it 
with  the  staff  for  five  minutes.  Then 
drive  the  bung  in,  and  bore  a hole 
with  a gimblet,  that  it  may  have 
vent  for  three  or  four  days;  after 
which  drive  in  a vent  peg. 

FIRES  in  CHIMNEYS  [method 
of  extinguishing).  Stop  with  a wet 
blanket  the  upper  orifice  of  the  fun- 
nel ; but  the  surest  and  readiest  me- 
thod is  to  apply  the  blanket,  either 
to  the  throat  of  tlie  chimney,  or 
over  the  whole  front  of  the  fire- 
place. If  there  happens  to  be  a 
chimney  board  ora  register,  nothing 
can  be  so  effectual  as  to  apply  them 
immediately;  and  having  by  those 
means  stopped  the  draught  of  air 
from  below,  the  burning  soot  will 
be  put  out  as  readily,  and  as  com- 
pletely as  a candle  is  put  out  by  an 
extinguisher. 

FIRE  {Hints  respecting  ■vcomens 
and  childrens  clothes  catching).  The 
females  and  children  in  every  family 
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should  be  told  and  shown,  tliat 
flame  always  tends  upwards,  and, 
consequently,  that  as  long  as  they 
continue  erect,  or  in  an  upright  pos- 
ture, while  their  clothes  are  burning, 
the  fire  generally  beginning  at  the 
lower  part  of  the  dress,  the  flames 
meeting  additional  fuel  as  they  rise, 
become  more  powerful  in  propor- 
tion, whereby  the  neck  and  head 
being  more  exposed  than  other  parts 
to  the  intense  and  concentrated  heat, 
must  necessarily  be  most  injured. 
In  a case  of  this  kind,  where  the 
sufferer  happens  to  be  alone,  and 
cannot  extinguish  the  flames  by  in- 
stantly throwing  the  clothes  over 
the  head,  or  lying  and  rolling  upon 
them;  shemay  still  avoid  great  agony, 
and  save  her  life  by  throwing  herself 
full  length  on  the  floor,  and  rolling 
herself  thereon.  This  method  may' 
not  extinguish  the  flame,  but  to  a 
certainty  will  retard  its  progress, 
prevent  fatal  injury  to  the  neck  and 
head,  and  afford  opportunity  for  as- 
sistance, and  it  may  be  more  practi- 
cable than  the  other  to  the  aged  and 
infirm.  A carpet  or  hearth-rug  in- 
stantly wrapped  round  the  head  and 
body  is  almost  a certain  preventive 
of  danger. 

FIRE  (to  revive  mstantaneously 
an  ajrparenily  extinguished).  Sprinkle 
a little  flower  of  sulphur  on  the  em- 
bers, and  they  will  instantly  blaze. 
This  will  restore  a fire  which  nothing 
else  but  the  re-application  of  ig- 
nited matter  could  do. 

FIRE  and  WATER  PROOF 
CEMENT.  To  half  a pint  of  vine- 
gar, add  the  same  quantity  of  milk; 
separate  the  curd,  and  mix  the  whey 
with  the  whites  of  four  eggs  ; beat 
it  well  together,  and  sift  into  it  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  quick  lime  to 
convert  it  to  the  consistency  of  a 
thick  paste.  Broken  vessels  mend- 
ed with  this  cement,  never  after- 
wards sep»ate,  for  it  resists  the  ac- 
tion of  both  fire  and  water. 
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FISH  (general  observations  on 
dressing).  When  you  fry  any  kind 
of  fish,  wash  them  clean ; dry  them 
well  with  a cloth,  and  dust  them 
with  flour,  or  rub  them  with  egg  and 
bread-crumbs  ; take  particular  care 
that  your  dripping,  hog’s  lard,  or 
beef  suet,  is  boiling  before  you  put  in 
your  fish;  they  w'ill  fry  hard  and  clear; 
butter  is  apt  to  burn  them  black, 
and  make  them  soft.  When  you 
have  fried  your  fish,  always  lay  them 
in  a dish  or  hair-sieve  to  drain  before 
they  are  dished  up.  Boiled  fish 
should  alway  be  washed  and  rubbed 
carefully  with  a little  vinegar,  before 
they  are  put  into  the  water.  Boil  all 
kinds  of  fish  very  slowly,  and  when 
the  flesh  will  leave  the  bone,  they 
are  enough.  When  you  take  them 
up,  set  your  fish-plate  over  a pan  of 
hot  water  to  drain,  and  cover  it  with 
a cloth  or  close  cover,  to  prevent 
it  from  turning  their  colour  : set 
your  fish  plate  in  the  inside  of  your 
dish,  and  send  it  up  : and  when  you 
fry  parsley,  be  sure  you  pick  it 
nicely,  wash  it  well,  then  dip  it  in 
cold  water,  and  throw  it  into  a pan 
of  boiling  fal : take  it  out  immedi- 
ately; it  will  be  very  crisp,  and  a 
fine  green. 

FISH  (to  bake).  Butter  the  pan  ; 
lay  in  the  fish;  throw  a little  salt 
over  it,  and  flour  ; put  a very  little 
water  in  the  dish,  an  onion,  and  a 
bundle  of  sweet  herbs  ; stick  some 
little  bits  of  butter,  or  fine  drip- 
ping on  the  fish.  Let  it  be  baked 
of  a fine  light  brown;  when  enough, 
lay  it  on  the  dish  before  the  fire,  and 
skim  off  all  the  fat  in  the  pan;  strain 
the  liquor,  and  mix  it  up  either  with 
fish  sauce  or  strong  soup. 

FISH  BROTH.  Take  what 
kind  of  fish  you  think  proper,  as 
pikes,  eels,  carps,  &c.,  cut  in  slices, 
and  put  them  into  your  stew  pan, 
with  a little  butter,  sliced  onions,  a 
faggot  of  parsley,  thyme,  bay  leaf, 
basil,  a clove  of  garlick,  carrots, 
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and  parsnips  ; soak  it  until  it  forms 
a slight  glaze  in  the  bottom  ; add 
to  it  some  broth,  and  boil  on  a slow 
fire  for  about  one  hour ; sift  it  clear. 
It  will  serve  for  soups  and  sauces. 

FISH  {to  cuveac/i).  Cut  the  fish 
into  pieces  of  the  thickness  of  your 
hand ; season  it  with  pepper  and 
salt ; let  it  lie  an  hour ; dry  it  well 
with  a cloth,  flour  it,  and  then  fry  it 
a fine  brown  in  oil ; boil  a sufficient 
quantity  of  vinegar,  with  a little 
garlic,  mace,  and  whole  pepper  to 
cover  the  fish  ; add  the  same  quan- 
tity of  oil,  and  salt  to  your  taste ; 
mix  well  the  oil  and  vinegar,  and 
when  the  fish  and  liquor  are  quite 
cold,  slice  some  onions  to  lay  in  the 
bottom  of  the  pot ; then  a layer  of 
fish  and  onion,  and  so  on  till  the 
whole  fish  is  put  up  ; the  liquor 
roust  not  be  put  in  till  it  is  quite 
cold. 

FISH  FORCEMEAT.  Boil 
bread  crumbs  in  cream  or  milk,  un- 
til it  is  quite  thick,  and  let  it  cool; 
chop  any  sort  of  fish  very  fine,  with 
parsley,  shallots,  pepper,  salt,  and  a 
few  spices;  mix  it  with  the  cream 
and  bread,  and  pound  altogether 
with  a bit  of  good  butter,  mush- 
rooms, and  yolks  of  eggs.  It  will 
serve  to  stuff  any  kind  of  fish  to 
make  rissoles. 

FISH  GRAVY  (strong).  Take 
two  or  three  eels,  or  some  flounders; 
gut  and  wash  them  very  clean ; cut 
them  into  pieces  and  put  into  a 
saucepan  ; cover  them  with  water, 
and  put  in  a crust  of  bread  toasted 
brown,  a blade  or  two  of  mace, 
some  whole  pepper,  a bunch  of  sweet 
herbs,  a piece  of  lemon-peel,  an  an- 
chovy or  two,  and  a tea-spoonful  of 
horse-radish.  Let  it  boil  till  it  is 
rich  and  good ; add  some  butter  and 
flour,  and  toss  it  about  till  it  is 
brown  : let  it  boil  a few  minutes. 

FISH  (Olio  of).  Take  fresh  wa- 
ter fish  of  any  kind,  or  different 
sorts  together  ; ^ew  them  with  a 


few  slices  of  veal  and  ham,  a little 
broth,  a glass  of  white  wine,  a bun- 
dle of  sweet  herbs,  two  cloves,  one 
of  garlick,  thyme  and  bay-leaf,  a 
few  slices  of  lard,  pepper  and  salt ; 
when  done,  drain  them  from  the  li- 
quor, and  put  the  fish  in  the  tureen ; 
add  a little  cullis  to  their  broth ; 
skim  it,  sift  it  in  a sieve,  and  serve 
upon  the  fish : you  may  add  to  it 
what  sort  of  ragout  you  please. 

FISH  PIE.  Boil  two  pounds  of 
eels  ; cut  the  fins  quite  close : pick 
the  flesh  off,  and  throw  the  bones 
into  the  liquor,  with  a little  mace,  pep- 
per, salt,  and  a slice  of  onion  ; boil 
it  till  it  be  quite  rich,  and  then  strain 
it.  Take  the  flesh  and  make  a force- 
meat of  it,  with  an  anchovy,  parsley, 
lemon-peel,  salt,  pepper,  and  crumbs, 
and  four  ounces  of  butter,  warmed, 
and  lay  it  at  the  bottom  of  the  dish. 
Take  the  flesh  of  soles,  small  cod, 
or  dressed  turbot,  and  lay  them  on 
the  forcemeat ; having  rubbed  it 
with  salt  and  pepper,  pour  the  gravy 
over  and  bake  it. 

FISH  (to  preserve).  Take  any 
large  fish ; cut  off  the  head  ; wash 
it  clean,  and  cut  it  into  thin  slices ; 
dry  it  well  with  a cloth  ; flour  it, 
and  dip  it  in  the  yolks  of  eggs  ; fry 
it  in  plenty  of  oil,  till  it  is  of  a fine 
brown,  and  when  done,  lay  them  to 
drain  till  cold ; then  lay  them  in  the 
vessel ; throw  in  betwixt  the  layers, 
mace,  cloves,  and  sliced  nutmeg ; 
then  make  a pickle  of  the  best  white 
wine  vinegar,  shallots,  garlic,  white 
pepper,  Jamaica  pepper,  long  pep- 
per, juniper  berries,  and  salt ; boil 
it  till  the  garlic  is  tender,  and  the 
pickle  will  be  enough  ; when  it  is 
quite  cold,  put  it  on  your  fish,  with 
a little  oil  cn  the  top.  Small  fish 
are  done  whole ; cover  it  close  with 
a bladder. 

FISH  SAUCE  (to  keep  the  whole 
year).  Take  twenty-four  anchovies  ; 
chop  them,  bones  and  all : put  to 
ten  shallots,  and  a handful  of  scraped 
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horse-radish,  four  blades  of  mace, 
one  quart  of  white  wine,  one  pint  of 
water,  one  lemon,  cut  in  slices,  half 
a pint  of  anchovy  liquor,  twelve 
cloves,  twelve  pepper- corns ; boil 
them  together  till  it  comes  to  a 
quart ; then  strain  it  oIF  into  a bot- 
tle, and  two  spoonfuls  will  be  suflB- 
cient  to  a pound  of  melted  butter. 

FISH  SAUCE.  Take  some  good 
gravy,  and  make  it  pretty  strong  of 
anchovies,  and  a little  horse-radish ; 
then  work  a piece  of  butter  in  some 
flour,  and  put  to  it,  with  some  more 
butter  to  thicken  it ; then  with 
stewed  oysters  and  shrimps,  put  it 
to  the  fish.  ' 

Another.  Get  two  anchovies,  and 
boil  them  in  a little  white  wine,  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  with  a little  shal- 
lot, cut  thin  ; then  melt  your  butter 
very  thick,  and  put  in  some  picked 
shrimps,  and  pour  it  over  the  fish; 
some  oyster  liquor  may  be  added. 

Another.  Boil  a little  thyme, 
horse-radish,  lemon-peel,  and  whole 
pepper  ; add  four  spoonfuls  of  white 
wine,  with  two  anchovies,  and  let  alT 
boil  together  for  a while ; then 
strain  them  out,  and  turn  the  liquor 
into  the  same  pan  with  a pound  of 
fresh  butter;  as  soon  as  it  is  melted, 
remove  the  pan,  and  slip  in  the 
yolks  of  two  eggs  w’ell  beaten,  with 
three  spoonfuls  of  white  wine.  Put 
the  sauce  over  the  fire  again,  and 
stir  it  continually  till  it  is  as  thick  as 
cream ; then  pour  it  on  the  fish. 

FISH  SAUCE  {called  Ramolade). 
This  sauce,  being  proper  for  several 
sorts  of  fish,  cut  into  fillets  or  thin 
slices,  is  made  of  parsley,  chibols, 
anchovies,  and  capers,  all  chopped 


small,  and  put  into  a dish,  with  oil, 
vinegar,  a little  salt,  pepper,  and 
nutmeg,  weU  mixed  together.  After 
the  fillets  are  dressed,  this  sauce  is 
usually  turned  over  them,  and  some- 
times juice  of  lemon  is  added,  when 
they  are  to  be  served  up  cold. 

FISH  {a  good  way  to  stew).  Mix 
half  a tumbler  of  wine  with  as  much 
water  as  will  cover  the  fish  in  the 
stewpan,  and  put  in  a little  pepper 
and  salt,  three  or  four  onions,  a 
crust  of  bread  toasted  very  brown, 
one  anchovy,  a good  lump  of  butter, 
and  set  them  over  a gentle  fire ; 
shake  the  stewpan  now  and  then, 
that  it  may  not  burn  : just  before  it 
is  served  up,  pour  the  gravy  into  a 
saucepan,  and  thicken  it  with  a little 
butter,  rolled  in  flour,  a little  catsup 
and  walnut  pickle  ; beat  well  toge- 
ther till  smooth,  then  pour  it  on  the 
fish,  and  set  it  over  the  fire  to  heat, 
and  serve  it  up  hot. 

FISH  {to  sweeten  that  is  tainted). 
When  fish,  meat,  &c.  from  intense 
heat  or  long  keeping,  are  likely  to 
pass  into  a state  of  corruption,  a 
simple  and  pure  mode  of  keeping 
them  sound  and  healthful  is  by  put- 
ting a few  pieces  of  charcoal,  each 
the  size  of  an  egg,  into  the  pot  or 
saucepan  wherein  the  fish  or  flesh  is 
to  be  boiled.  An  experiment  of  this 
kind  was  made  upon  a turbot,  which 
appeared  to  be  too  far  gone  to  be 
eatable  : the  cook,  as  advised,  put 
three  or  four  pieces  of  charcoal,  each 
the  size  of  an  egg,  under  the  strainer 
in  the  fish  kettle  ; after  boiling  the 
proper  time,  the  turbot  came  to  ta- 
ble perfectly  sweet. 
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FISH  OILS  {to  purifi/).  The 
object  of  t’'is  invention  is  the  refin- 
ing not  only  of  fish  oil,  but  of  the 
oils  obtained  from  all  animal  sub- 
stances, and  also  from  expressed 
vegetables.  The  mode  of  perform- 
ing this  is  by  mixing  the  oil  with  an 
infusion  of  tannin.  Mr.  Speers,  of 
Dublin,  recommends  the  tannin  of 
oak-bark,  but  any  tannin,  whether 
natural  from  oak  or  other  barks,  or 
artificial,  will  answer  the  purpose. 
The  mode  which  he  prefers  is  the 
following  : — take  equal  quantities  of 
oil  and  soft  water  ; in  the  water  in- 
fuse and  agitate  for  a day  or  two 
about  one-tenth  part  of  its  weight  of 
tannin ; it  is  then  to  be  drawn  off 
fine,  and  the  oil  and  water  to  be 
mixed  and  boiled  for  some  time,  and 
then  set  by  to  cool.  The  tannin 
will,  by  means  of  chemical  attrac- 
tion, unite  with  the  gelatine  or  mu- 
cilage, and,  being  heavier  than  oil, 
will  sink  below  it ; but  being  lighter 
than  water,  it  will  swim  above  it; 
in  other  words,  this  refuse  matter 
will  be  found  between  the  oil  and 
the  water.  The  oil  is  first  to  be 
drawn  off,  and  then  the  refuse  mat- 
ter may  be  obtained.  This  matter 
may  be  applied  to  the  formation  of 
cements  and  stucco  ; or  to  the  com- 
position of  paints  and  varnishes  ; or 
to  composition  of  an  excellent  black- 
ing for  leather,  which  will  by  that 
means  be  made  water-proof. 

A method  of  purifying  common 
fish  oil,  and  rendering  it  equal  to 
■ the  best  sperm  oil,  by  the  use  of 
; animal  charcoal,  has  lately  been  dis- 
covered in  Denmark.  The  descrip- 
: tion  is  very  incomplete,  but  mentions 
-that  beef  bones  which  have  been 
: boiled,  are  made  into  animal  char- 
’coal  in  a peculiar  way.  The  char- 
coal is  mixed  with  the  oil,  and  re- 
peatedly agitated  for  two  months, 
after  which  it  is  filtered  through  se- 
veral strata  of  charcoal,  and  used 
'83  soon  as  m.ade.  The  quan- 
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tity  cf  gas  evolved  by  the  bones  in 
the  operation  is  consideiable,  and  is 
used  for  lighting  the  manufactory 
and  adjacent  buildings.  The  resi- 
duum is  mixed,  with  clay  for  fuel. 
The  loss  in  this  process  is  estimaied 
at  fifteen  per  cent.,  and  the  gain  is 
equal  to  forty  per  cent.,  leaving  a 
balance  in  favour  of  the  discovery  of 
twenty-five  per  cent. 

The  peculiar  method  of  making 
the  charcoal,  probably  consists  in 
not  heating  the  bones  too  much.  It 
is  well  known  by  the  animal  char- 
coal makers  in  London,  that  if  the 
temperature  be  raised  too  high,  the 
charcoal  is  worth  nothing. 

Another  method.  Take  a gallon 
of  crude  stinking  oil,  and  mix  with 
it  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  powdered 
chalk,  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  lime, 
slaked  in  the  air,  and  half  a pint  of 
water  ; stir  them  together  ; and  when 
they  have  stood  some  hours,  add  a 
pint  ofw'ater,andtwo  ounces  of  pearl- 
ashes,  and  place  the  mixture  over  a 
fire  that  will  just  keep  it  simmering, 
till  the  oil  appears  of  a light  amber 
colour,  and  has  lost  all  smell,  except 
a hot,  greasy,  soap-like  scent.  Then 
superadd  half  a pint  of  water  in 
which  one  ounce  of  salt  has  been 
dissolved,  and  having  boiled  it  half 
an  hour,  pour  the  mixture  into  a 
proper  vessel,  and  let  it  stand  for 
some  days,  till  the  oil  and  w'ater  se- 
parate. 

If  this  operation  be  repeated  se- 
veral times,  diminishing  each  time 
the  quantity  of  ingredients  one  half, 
the  oil  may  be  brought  to  a very 
light  colour,  and  be  rendered  equally 
sweet  with  the  common  spermaceti 
oil. 

Oil  purified  in  this  manner  is 
found  to  burn  much  better,  and  to 
answer  better  the  purposes  of  the 
woollen  manufacture.  If  an  oil  be 
wanted  thicker  and  more  uhetuous, 
this  may  be  rendered  so  by  the  ad- 
dition of  tallow  or  fat. 
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FISH  POND  (to  make  a).  Fill 
four  large  fish  moulds  with  flum- 
mery, and  six  small  ones  ; take  a 
china  bowl,  and  put  in  half  a pint  of 
still  clear  calf’s  foot  jelly ; let  it 
stand  till  cold,  then  lay  two  of  the 
small  fishes  on  the  jelly,  the  right 
side  down  ; put  in  half  a pint  more 
jelly  ; let  it  stand  till  cold  ; then  lay 
in  the  four  small  fishes  across  one 
another,  that  when  the  bowl  is  turned 
upside  down,  the  heads  and  tails  may 
be  seen  ; then  fill  the  bowl  almost 
with  jelly,  and  let  it  stand  till  cold  ; 
then  lay  in  the  jelly  four  large  fishes, 
and  fill  the  basin  quite  fiijll  of  jelly, 
and  let  it  stand  till  next  day.  \Vhen 
it  is  wanted  for  use,  set  the  bowl  to 
the  brim  in  hot  w'ater  for  one  minute  ; 
take  care  that  the  water  does  not  go 
into  the  basin,  and  turn  it  upside 
down  : if  it  be  wanted  for  a middle 
dish,  turn  it  out  upon  a salver.  The 
jelly  must  be  made  very  stiff  and 
clear. 

FIXTURES  (Laics  respecting). 
Fixtures  may  be  defined  to  be  w'hat- 
ever  constitutes  such  an  essential 
part  of  the  freehold  as  not  to  be  se- 
parated from  it  without  injury  to  the 
inheritance,  as  wainscots,  &c. 

Doors  or  windows,  although  erect- 
ed by  the  tenant,  must  not  be  moved. 
Windows  when  broken,  though  gla- 
zed by  the  tenant,  must  be  re- 
stored. 

All  fixtures  erected  by  the  land- 
lord previous  to  the  entrance  of  the 
tenant,  if  removed  by  such  tenant, 
must  be  replaced  before  his  depar- 
ture, or  he  becomes  liable  to  an 
action  for  waste. 

A tenant  may  remove  erections 
and  utensils  necessary  for  trade,  as 
brewing  utensils,  furnaces,  coppers, 
fire  engines,  cyder  mills,  vats  for 
green  and  hot  houses,  or  a barn 
erected  upon  the  premises  upon 
blocks  of  timber,  notwithstanding 
there  be  a covenant  to  leave  all 
buildings  which  then  were  or  should 
be  erected  upon  the  premises  in  re- 
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pair;  for  such  covenant  only  includes 
all  buildings  annexed  to,  and  become 
part  of,  the  reversionary  estate. 

The  articles  removable  must,  how- 
ever, have  been  previously  put  in 
by  the  tenant,  they  also  must  be  re- 
moved within  the  term,  otlierwise 
they  become  a gift  in  law  to  the 
reversioner. 

Ornamental  marble,  pier  glasses, 
grates,  ovens,  hangings,  and  even 
wainscots  fixed  only  by  screws,  and 
chimney-pieces,  are  held  to  be  re- 
movable, if  put  up  by  the  tenant 
during  his  term. 

In  general,  whatever  a tenant  has 
put  up  in  a house  for  his  conveni- 
ence, he  may  remove,  if  done  within 
the  term,  except  such  things  as  can- 
not be  removed  without  injury  to  the 
premises. 

FLANNEL  (0/?  o/’).  From 

a review  of  the  different  substances 
worn  next  the  skin,  it  would  appear 
that  wool  has  greatly  the  advantage 
over  the  others.  Flannel,  by  its 
gentle  stimulus  on  the  skin,  has  the 
beneficial  effect  of  keeping  the  pores 
in  a state  the  most  favourable  to 
perspiration.  In  flannel,  the  dis- 
charge by  perspiration  proceeds  uni- 
formly ; but  not  so  in  linen,  when  I 
soiled  with  the  moisture  of  the  skin.  I 
The  different  effects  of  flannel  and  I 
linen  are  particularly  perceptible  I 
during  brisk  exercise.  When  the  I 
body  is  covered  with  the  former,  I; 
though  perspiration  be  necessarily  1 
increased,  the  perspired  matter  passes 
off  through  flannel  into  the  atmo-  I . 
sphere  or  air,  and  the  skin  remains  ■ ' 
dry  and  warm.  If  the  same  exercise  I 
be  taken  in  linen  shirts,  perspiration,  ■ * 
as  in  the  former  case,  is  indeed  also  ■ 
increased,  but  the  perspired  matter,  jl 
instead  of  being  dispersed  into  the  Jl 
atmosphere,  remains  upon  the  linen,  a 
and  not  only  clogs  the  pores,  but  I 
gives  a disagreeable  sensation.  I 

Flannel  has  another  advantageil  < 
which  merits  attention.  As  it  do:s|B  k 
not  retain  the  humours  di.schargiil|B  g 
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from  the  skin,  people  who  perspire 
profusely  in  flannel  shirts  will  not 
easily  catch  cold  on  going  into  the 
open  air.  But  the  same  is  not  the 
case  in  respect  of  linen  shirts,  which, 
by  retaining  the  perspired  matter,  will 
occasion  a sensation  of  chilliness, 
often  followed  by  a violent  cold,  and 
sometimes  even  fatal  effects. 

The  prejudices  of  people  have 
been  much  excited,  both  in  favour 
of  flannel  and  against  it.  It  has 
been  objected,  that  flannel  worn  next 
the  skin  occasions  weakness,  by  too 
much  increasing  perspiration:  but 
this  objection  seems  not  to  be  found- 
ed in  truth,  since  perspiration  scarce- 
ly ever  can  be  immoderate  or  hurt- 
ful, as  long  as  the  skin  remains 
dry. 

Flannel,  when  first  used,  is  apt  to 
cause  an  uneasy  sensation,  but  this 
soon  goes  off.  In  those  who  wear 
flannel,  the  skin,  on  being  much 
rubbed,  will  become  red  and  in- 
flamed ; but  we  ought  not  on  that 
account  to  infer  that  flannel  pro- 
duces cutaneous  eruptions ; on  the 
contrary,  by  preserving  the  pores 
open,  and  increasing  perspiration,  it 
tends  greatly  to  remove  the  cause 
of  cutaneous  eruptions,  which  arise 
chiefly  from  an  irregular  state  of 
that  discharge  through  the  pores  of 
the  skin. 

The  prejudice  against  the  use  of 
flannel  next  the  skin  seems  to  be 
owing,  in  great  measure,  to  the  ef- 
fects which  ensue  from  not  changing 
it  sufficiently  often  : but  this  objec- 
tion is  to  be  imputed  to  the  wearer, 
not  to  the  flannel  itself. 

It  must  be  acknowledged  that  the 
advantages  above  mentioned  strong- 
ly recommend  the  use  of  flannel  as  a 
preservative  of  health,  particularly 
to  those  who  are  exposed  to  all  kinds 
of  weather.  It  has  the  additional 
advantage  of  being  suitable  to  all 
seasons,  and  of  compensating  a defi- 
ciency of  upper  dress.  Extraordi- 


nary beneficial  effects  have  been 
experienced  from  flannel  in  a variety 
of  cases.  In  gouty,  and,  particular- 
ly, rheumatic  habits,  it  has  operated 
with  singular  advantage.  In  obsti- 
nate coughs,  where  symptoms  of 
consumption  were  apparent,  it  has 
proved  highly  serviceable ; and  upon 
the  whole  it  merits  a more  general 
and  extensive  application  than  it  has 
ever  yet  obtained. 

FLANNEL  (io  give  old  the  pro- 
perties of  new).  Having  well  washed 
and  rinsed  the  flannel,  pour  a small 
quantity  of  gallipoli  oil  into  a small 
quantity  of  water,  and  therein  again 
rinse  the  flannel.  If  no  gallipoli  oil 
be  at  hand,  the  oil  from  the  joints  of 
oxen  may  be  substituted. 

FLANNELS  (to  preserve  from 
shrinking).  While  new,  put  them 
into  a pail  of  water,  and  pour  boiling 
%vater  on  them  ; let  them  remain  in 
the  water  till  it  is  cold. 

FLAT  FISH  (^0  dress).  In  the 
dressing  of  all  kind  of  flat  fish,  take 
great  care  in  the  boiling  of  them  ; 
be  sure  to  have  them  enough,  but  be 
careful  not  to  have  them  broken. 
Put  in  a good  deal  of  salt  and  horse- 
radish in  the  water,  and  let  the  fish 
be  well  drained,  and  all  the  fins  cui 
off.  When  they  are  fried,  let  them 
be  well  dried  in  a cloth  and  floured, 
and  fry  them  of  a fine  light  brown, 
either  in  oil  or  butter.  In  regard  to 
fried  fish,  a coarse  cloth  is  the  best 
thing  to  drain  it  on. 

FLAT  WINES  (/a  restore).  Flat 
wines  may  be  restored  by  one  pound 
of  jar  raisins,  one  pound  of  honey, 
and  half  a pint  of  spirit  of  wine, 
beaten  up  in  a mortar  with  some  of 
the  wine,  and  then  the  contents  put 
into  the  cask. 

FLATULENCE  and  CRAMP  in 
the  STOMACH.  Take  of  carbon- 
ate of  soda,  one  drachm  ; compound 
tincture  of  rhatany,  one  ounce  ; ditto 
ditto  of  ginger  and  camomile,  three 
drachms;  camphorated  jnlap,  seven 
2 u 
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ounces:  mix.  Three  table-spoon- 
fuls are  to  be  taken  twice  a day. 

FLATULENCY,  GRIPING,  and 
ACIDITY  in  the  BOWELS  of 
CHILDREN.  When  infants  are  fed 
upon  milk,  &c.  or,  in  other  words, 
brought  up  by  hand,  they  are  very 
subject  to  griping  pains,  and  flatu- 
lency in  a greater  degree  than  those 
brought  up  by  sucking.  Indigestion 
is  the  cause  : an  accumulation  and  an 
acidity  of  the  food  take  place,  and 
give  rise  to  a train  of  symptoms, 
such  as  restlessness,  drawing  up  the 
legs,  vomiting,  hiccups,  and  flatu- 
lency. The  best  way  to  proceed  with 
a case  like  this,  is  to  give  an  emetic  to 
the  infant,  made  thus ; one  grain  of 
tartar  emetic,  eight  tea-spoonfuls  of 
water : mix.  Give  a tea-spoonful 
every  five  minutes,  until  the  child 
vomits.  In  a few  hours  after  this, 
a little  rhubarb  and  magnesia  must 
be  given  to  relieve  the  infant:  during 
the  operation  of  the  medicines,  a 
warm  bath  should  be  given : the 
child  must  take,  every  second  day 
following,  alternate  doses  of  castor 
oil,  and  rhubarb  and  magnesia. 
This  simple  plan  will  relieve,  unless 
convulsions  set  in:  as  the  food  is 
generally  the  cause  of  this  com- 
plaint, it  should  be  changed,  and  a 
few  caraway  seeds  boiled  in  it. 

FLAX.  (Linum  Usitatissimvni), 
(See  Plate  8).  This  valuable  annual 
plant  is  said  to  have  come  originally 
from  those  parts  of  Egypt  which  are 
exposed  to  the  inundations  of  the 
Nile.  It  now  grows  wild  in  the 
fields  in  the  south  of  England,  and 
is  cultivated  in  large  quantities.  It 
flowers  in  July. 

Linseed  contains  about  one-fifth 
of  mucilage,  and  one-sixth  of  fixed 
oil.  The  mucilage  resides  entirely 
in  the  skin,  and  is  separated  by  in- 
fusion or  decoction.  The  oil  is  se- 
parated by  expression.  It  is  one  of 
the  cheapest  fixed  oils  ; but  is  gene- 
rally rancid  and  nauseous,  and  unfit 


for  internal  use.  The  cake  which 
remains  after  the  expression  of  the 
oil,  contains  the  farinaceous  and 
mucilaginous  part  of  the  seed,  and 
is  used  in  fattening  cattle,  under  the 
name  of  oil-cake. 

Medicinal  Virtues.  Linseed  is 
emollient  and  demulcent.  The  en- 
tire seeds  are  used  in  cataplasms. 
The  infusion  is  much  employed  as  a 
pectoral  drink,  and  in  ardor  urinae, 
nephritic  pains,  and  during  the  ad- 
ministration of  corrosive  sublimate. 

Linseed  abounds  with  a quantity 
of  oil  and  mucilage.  It  yields  its 
mucilage  to  water  ; and  infusions  of 
it,  sweetened  with  sugar  or  honev, 
or  prepared  with  the  addition  of 
some  liquorice  root,  prove  good 
and  useful  remedies  in  coughs  and 
rheums. 

FLAX  (to  dress).  If  ripe  flax  be 
examined,  it  will  be  found  to  be 
composed  of  fibres  or  filaments, 
united  together  by  the  sap  envelop- 
ing a semi-ligneous  substance,  and 
covered  by  a thin  bark.  It  is  the 
fibrous  part  only  that  is  used  for 
making  cloth',  and  it  must  therefore 
be  previously  separated  from  the 
other  matters.  The  sap,  or  succu- 
lent parts,  is  composed  of  extractive 
principle  and  water;  and  the  first 
process  is  to  separate  this  substance, 
which  holds  the  filaments  together. 
As  soon  as  the  flax  is  pulled,  it  is 
steeped  in  soft  water,  until  the  pu- 
trefactive fermentation  takes  place. 
This  degree  of  fermentation  begins 
with  the  succulent  part,  as  being 
more  susceptible  of  decomposition 
than  the  rest.  Were  the  flax  to  be 
continued  long  in  this  state,  the 
whole  substance  of  it  would  be  de- 
composed or  destroyed,  upon  the 
same  principle  that  malt  is  injured 
by  too  long  steeping,  or  that  wort 
loses  its  substance  by  too  long  fer- 
mentation. It  must  therefore  be 
taken  out  of  the  water  while  yet 
green,  and  before  the  whole  of  it  is 
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■separated.  Well  water  and  brack- 
ish water  must  be  carefully  avoided, 
as  well  as  that  which  flows  over  a 
gypseous  soil;  such  waters  accele- 
rate putrefaction,  and  injure  the 
quality  of  the  hemp  and  flax. 

The  flax,  when  taken  from  the 
water,  is  spread  out  upon  the  grass 
to  dry.  During  the  fermentation 
and  decomposition  which  thence  re- 
sult, there  is  a speedy  combination  of 
oxygen  and  carbon : exposure  on 
the  grass  facilitates  the  escape  of 
the  carbonic  acid  into  the  atmos- 
phere, and  the  plants  become  of  a 
whitish-grey  colour. 

It  is  well  known  that  a ley  very 
slightly  alkaline  may  be  substituted 
with  advantage,  for  this  long  and 
noxious  operation  : it  is  therefore 
certain,  that  a chamber  from  tw'enty 
to  thirty  feet  in  length,  into  which 
the  steam  of  alkaline  caustic  water 
(of  the  strength  of  one-fourth  of  a 
degree  only)  is  introduced,  will  be 
sufficient  to  produce  the  same  effect 
as  watering  an  immense  quantity  of 
hemp,  and  flax  suspended  on  basket 
work,  and  that  too  in  less  time,  and 
at  less  expense  than  would  arise 
from  the  different  manipulations  of 
watering.  The  losses  occasioned  by 
the  negligence  of  workmen,  who,  by 
suffering  the  hemp  or  flax  to  mace- 
rate too  long,  give  time  to  the  de- 
composition to  reach  the  filaments, 
which  renders  them  brittle,  and 
causes  a considerable  waste,  will  also 
be  avoided.  In  this  process,  the 
artist  can  follow  every  moment  the 
progress  of  his  operations,  and  stop 
it  at  the  favourable  period. 

Nothin'?  now  remains  but  the 
wood,  and  the  flax,  or  fibrous  part. 
The  wood  is  a hollow  tube  covered 
over  very  completely  with  the  flax. 
To  separate  this  wood  it  must  be 
kiln-dried,  in  order  to  render  it  fran- 
gible or  brittle ; but  care  must  be 
taken  not  to  apply  tpo  much  heat, 
for  fear  of  injuring  the  flax. 
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It  is  next  to  be  beaten  or  broken; 
by  which  means  the  flax  is  not  only 
divided  into  small  fibres,  but  most 
of  the  wood  is  separated,  and  the 
part  which  adheres  is  reduced  to 
small  fragments.  To  separate  these 
again,  the  flax  is  to  be  thrashed,  in 
small  parcels  at  a time,  either  by 
manual  labour,  or  mills  contrived  for 
the  purpose.  Hackling  is  the  last 
process,  which  is  drawing  or  combing 
the  flax,  in  small  parcels  at  a time, 
through  a pile,  or  groups  of  po- 
lished and  sharp  iron  spikes,  placed 
firmly  in  wood  through  an  iron 
plate. 

FLEAS  (to  destroy).  Fumigation 
with  brimstone,  or  the  fresh  leaves 
of  pennyroyal  sewed  in  a bag,  and 
laid  in  the  bed,  will  have  the  desired 
cfifcct* 

FLEMISH  LOAF.  Cut  a cab- 
bage in  four,  scald  it,  and  press  out 
the  water  ; then  tie  it  up,  and  braize 
it  with  about  half  a pound  of 
pickled  pork,  half  a dozen  sausages, 
a faggot  of  parsley,  shallots,  one  clove 
of  garlick,  two  of  spices,  and  broth  ; 
when  done  enough,  take  out  the  fag- 
got, and  add  two  spoonfuls  of  cul- 
lis  ; reduce  till  the  sauce  is  quite 
wasted,  and  let  it  cool ; garnish  a 
stewpan  round  with  paste,  and  put 
the  ragout  in  it ; cover  it  over  with 
paste,  and  make  whatever  design 
you  please  upon  it ; bake  it  in  the 
oven  about  an  hour  ; then  pour  a 
good  sauce  into  it,  and  cover  it  up 
as  if  whole. 

FLEMISH  PASTE.  Boil  half 
a pint  of  milk,  with  two  ounces  of 
butter;  add  flour  to  it,  and  thicken 
it  ; put  no  eggs  to  it,  but  work  it 
with  the  rolling-pin,  as  all  other 
pastes : flatten  it  to  the  thickness  of 
half-a-crown  ; cut  it  to  what  form 
you  please,  with  a paste  cutter  ; fry 
it,  and  strew  powdered  sugar  over, 
which  you  glaze  with  a salamander, 
by  holding  it  over  for  a moment 
while  very  hot. 
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FLEMISH  SAUCE.  One  single 
clove  of  garlick,  one  of  cloves,  two 
slices  of  peeled  lemon,  coarse  pep- 
per and  salt,  chopped  parsley,  two 
spoonfuls  of  cullis,  a little  broth,  and 
a bit  of  butter  rolled  in  flour;  soak 
them  for  a quarter  of  an  hour  ; then 
take  out  the  lemon  and  garlick,  and 
serve  w'ith  what  you  please. 

FLEMISH  WAFERS.  Mix  a 
pound  of  flour  with  a pint  of  cream, 
a little  yeast,  a little  salt,  and  a 
pound  of  melted  butter  ; keep  it  in 
a warm  place  about  half  an  hour  or 
more ; if  it  is  not  liquid  enough  to 
pour  easy  with  a large  spoon,  add 
more  cream  ; warm  the  iron,  rub  it 
with  butter  tied  in  a cloth,  or  a bit 
of  fresh  bacon,  and  pour  a spoonful 
of  the  batter  upon  it : bake  them  of 
a good  brown  colour,  turning  the 
iron  once  or  twice.  The  above  is 
the  quantity  for  one  dozen,  accord- 
ing to  the  Flemish  wafer  irons. 

FLESH  COLOUR  {to  dye  thick 
silks,  satins,  silk  stockings,  ^c.) — 
Wasli  the  stockings,  &c.  clean  in 
soap  and  water ; then  rinse  them  in 
hot  water  ; if  they  should  not  then 
appear  perfectly  clean,  cut  half  an 
ounce  of  white  soap  into  thin  slices, 
and  put  into  a saucepan  half  full  of 
boiling  water.  When  this  soap  is  dis- 
solved, cool  the  water  in  a pan ; 
then  put  in  the  stockings,  and  boil 
them  twenty  minutes ; take  them  out 
and  rinse  in  hot  water  ; in  the  inte- 
rim, pour  three  table-spoonfuls  of 
purple  archil  into  a wash-hand  ba- 
sin full  of  hot  water,  put  the  stock- 
ings in  this  dye  water,  and  when  of 
the  shade  called  half  violet,  or  lilac, 
take  them  from  the  dye  water,  and 
slightly  rinse  them  in  cold  water  ; 
when  dry,  hang  them  up  in  a close 
room  in  which  sulphur  is  burnt; 
when  they  are  evenly  bleached  to 
the  shade  required  of  flesh  colour, 
take  them  from  the  sulphuring  room, 
and  finish  them  by  rubbing  the  right 
side  with  a (dean  flannel.  Some  per- 
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sons  calender  them  afterwards; 
satins  and  silks  are  done  just  the 
same  way. 

FLIES  /rom  ROOMS  {to  remove^ 
Take  half  a tea-spoonful  of  black 
pepper,  in  powder,  one  tea-spoonful 
of  brown  sugar,  and  one  table- 
spoonful of  cream;  mix  them  well 
together,  and  place  them  in  the  room, 
on  a plate  where  the  flies  are  trou- 
blesome, and  they  will  soon  disap- 
pear. 

FLINT-GLASS  BOTTLES  {to 
clean).  Roll  up  in  small  pieces 
some  whited  brown  .or  blotting  pa- 
per ; then  wet  and  soap  the  same ; 
put  them  into  the  vessel,  with  a lit- 
tle lukewarm  water;  shake  them 
well  for  a few  minutes ; then  rinse 
the  glass  with  clean  water,  and  it 
will  be  as  bright  and  clear  as  when 
new  from  the  shops. 

FLIP.  Put  a quart  of  ale  on  the 
fire,  and  beat  up  three  or  four  eggs, 
with  a quarter  of  a pound  of  moist 
sugar,  about  a tea-spoonful  of  grated 
nutmeg  or  ginger,  and  a gill  of  good 
old  rum  or  brandy.  When  the  ale 
is  on  the  point  of  boiling,  put  it 
into  one  pot  or  pitcher,  and  the  rum 
and  other  ingredients  into  another  ; 
then  pour  it  from  one  vessel  into 
another,  until  it  is  as  smooth  as 
cream. 

FLOATING  ISLAND  {to  make 
a).  Grate  the  yellow  rind  of  a 
large  lemon  into  a pint  of  cream  ; 
put  in  a large  glass  of  Madeira 
wine ; make  it  pretty  sweet  with 
loaf-sugar ; mill  it  with  a chocolate 
mill  to  a strong  froth  ; take  it  off  as 
it  rises  ; then  lay  it  upon  a sieve  to 
drain  all  night;  then  take  a deep 
glass  dish,  and  lay  in  your  froth, 
with  a Naples  biscuit  in  the  middle 
of  it;  then  beat  the  white  of  an  egg 
to  a strong  froth,  and  roll  a sprig  of 
myrtle  in  it  to  imitate  snow';  stick  it 
in  the  Naples  biscuit ; then  lay  cur- 
rant jelly  over  the  froth,  cut  in  very 
thin  slices ; pour  over  it  very  fine 
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holes  are  also  to  be  worked  in  the  same  way. 
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strong  calf’s-foot  jelly ; when  it 
grows  thick,  lay  it  all  over  till  it 
looks  like  a glass,  and  your  dish  is 
full  to  the  bottom  : let  it  stand  till  it 
is  quite  cold  and  stiff ; then  lay  in 
rock  candied  sweetmeats  upon  the 
top  of  your  jellv. 

FLOOR  CLOTHS  (to  choose, 
presene,  and  clean).  They  should 
be  chosen  that  are  painted  on  a fine 
cloth,  that  is  well  covered  with  the 
colour,  and  the  flowers  on  which  do 
not  rise  much  above  the  ground,  as 
they  wear  out  first.  The  durability 
of  the  cloth  will  depend  much  on 
these  two  particulars,  but  more  es- 
pecially on  the  time  it  has  been 
painted,  and  the  goodness  of  the  co- 
lours. If  they  have  not  been  allowed 
sufficient  space  for  becoming  tho- 
roughly hardened,  a very  little  use 
will  injure  them;  and  as  they  are  very 
expensive  articles,  care  in  preserving 
them  is  necessary.  It  answers  to 
keep  them  some  time  before  they 
are  used,  either  hung  up  in  a dry 
barn,  where  they  will  have  air,  or 
laid  down  in  a spare  room.  When 
taken  up  for  the  winter,  they 
should  be  rolled  round  a carpet 
roller ; and  observe,  not  to  crack 
the  paint  by  turning  the  edges  in 
too  suddenly. 

Old  carpets  answer  extremely 
well,  painted  and  seasoned  some 
months  before  laid  down.  If  for 
passages,  the  width  must  be  directed 
when  they  are  sent  to  the  manufac- 
tory, as  they  are  cut  before  paint- 
ing. To  clean  them,  they  should  be 
swept,  and  wiped  with  a flannel,  and 
when  all  dust  and  spots  are  removed, 
rubbed  with  a waxed  flannel,  and 
then  with  a dry  plain  one ; but  use 
Ittle  wax,  and  rub  only  enough 
with  the  latter  to  give  a little 
smoothness,  or  it  may  endanger 
fallintr. 

FLOUNCES.  Having,  with  a 
view  of  erabellishing  this  work, 
given  a variety  of  the  most  modern 


and  approved  patterns,  we  refer  the 
reader  to  the  cuts,  and  the  instruc- 
tions attached. 

FLOUNDERS  (^oiotV).  Cutoff 
the  fins,  and  nick  the  brown  side 
under  the  head  ; then  take  out  the 
guts,  and  dry  them  with  a cloth  ; 
boil  them  in  salt  and  water;  make 
either  gravy,  shrimp,  cockle,  or  mus- 
sel sauce,  and  garnish  it  with  red 
cabbage. 

FLOUNDERS  (to  choose).  They' 
should  be  thick,  firm,  and  have  theii 
eyes  bright ; they  very  soon  become 
flabby  and  bad ; they  are  both  sea 
and  river  fish ; the  Thames  floun- 
ders are  justly  celebrated  ; they  are 
in  season  from  January  to  March, 
and  from  July  to  September. 

FLOUNDERS  (to  fry).  Let  them 
be  rubbed  with  salt  inside  and  out, 
and  lie  two  hours  to  give  them  some 
firmness  ; dip  them  into  egg,  cover 
with  crumbs,  and  fry  them. 

FLOUNDERS  with  LEMON 
SAUCE.  When  the  flounders  are 
gutted,  and  properly  cleaned,  score 
them  on  the  back  in  three  or  four 
places,  and  put  them  to  marinate  in 
oil,  with  sprigs  of  parsley,  two  or 
three  whole  shallots,  one  laurel  leaf, 
whole  pepper  and  salt ; then  broil 
them,  basting  with  marinade  ; when 
done,  put  them  on  the  table  dish, 
and  pour  upon  them  a sauce  made 
with  a few  spoonfuls  of  cullis,  a bit 
of  butter,  the  juice  of  a lemon,  and 
three  or  four  slices  peeled. 

Plaice  may  be  dressed  in  the  same 
manner,  and  in  all  the  different  ways 
of  small  turbots. 

FLOUNDER  PIE.  Get  some 
flounders  ; wash  them  clean  ; dry 
them  in  a cloth;  just  boil  them; 
cut  off  the  meat  clean  from  the 
bones ; lay  a good  crust  over  the 
dish,  and  lay  a little  fresh  butter  at 
the  bottom,  and  in  that  the  fish  ; sea- 
son tliem  with  pepper  and  salt  to 
your  taste:  boil  the  bones  in  the 
water  your  fish  was  boiled  in,  with  a 
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little  bit  of  horse-radish,  a little  par- 
sley, and  a very  little  hit  of  lemon- 
peel,  and  a crust  of  bread ; boil  it 
till  there  is  just  enough  liquor  for 
the  pie  ; then  strain  it,  and  put  it 
into  the  pie. 

FLOUNDERS  {to  stew).  Half 
fry  the  fish  in  three  ounces  of  but- 
ter, a fine  brown;  then  take  up  the 
fish,  and  put  to  your  butter  a quart 
of  water,  and  boil  it  slowly  a quarter 
of  an  hour,  with  two  anchovies,  and 
an  onion  sliced  ; then  put  in  the  fish 
again,  with  a herring,  and  stew  them 
gently  twenty  minutes ; then  take 
out  the  fish,  and  thicken  the  sauce 
with  butter  and  flour,  and  give  it  a 
boil ; then  strain  it  through  a hair 
sieve,  over  the  fish,  and  send  them 
up  hot.  If  cockle  or  oyster  liquor 
be  chosen,  it  must  be  put  in  before 
the  sauce  is  thickened. 

FLOURISH  mform  of  SMALL 
PATTIES.  TakesmaJlpatty  moulds, 
or  any  other,  and  garnish  the  inside 
with  very  thin  slices  of  bacon  ; then 
cut  truffles,  in  the  form  of  any  kind 
of  flowers  you  please  ; lay  them 
upon  the  bacon,  at  the  upper  part  of 
the  moulds  for  a border,  and  garnish 
the  lower  with  any  sort  of  greens  of 
different  colours,  first  scalded,  and 
rubbed  all  over  with  whites  of  eggs, 
to  make  tliem  stick  ; then  chop  the 
parings  of  the  truffles,  with  breast 
of  fowl  roasted,  udder,  scraped 
lard,  half  a shallot,  pepper,  salt,  and 
four  yolks  of  eggs ; fill  the  moulds 
with  this  ; cover  them  with  a thin 
slice  of  lard,  and  bake  them,  the 
oven  being  of  the  same  heat  as  for 
small  patties  ; they  will  only  re- 
quire about  a quarter  of  an  hour  to 
bake.  When  done,  take  oft  the 
lard  at  the  top,  turn  them  over  care- 
fully upon  the  cover  of  a stew-pan, 
and  then  take  off  the  first  slices  of 


white  wine.  Any  other  Kind  of 
forced  meat  will  do  equally  as 
well. 

FLOUR  PAP  [to7nake).  To  two- 
thirds  of  new  milk,  after  it  has 
stood  five  or  six  hours  from  the 
time  of  milking,  add  one-third  of 
river  or  spring  water,  and  set  it  on 
a quick  clear  fire;  temper  some 
good  wheaten  flour  into  a batter, 
with  either  milk  or  water;  and  wheti 
the  milk  and  water  are  nearly  boil- 
ing, but  before  they  actually  do  boil, 
pour  in  the  batter,  and  stir  it  a little 
while.  When  it  is  again  ready  to 
boil,  take  it  off;  add  a little  salt, 
and  let  it  stand  to  cool : a good 
spoonful  of  flour  is  sufficient  to 
thicken  a pint  of  milk  and  water. 
This  will  make  it  about  the  thick- 
ness of  common  milk  porridge, 
which  is  what  will  eat  the  sweetest 
and  be  the  easiest  of  digestion.  This 
kind  of  food  affords  a firm  substan- 
tial nourishment ; neither  binds  nor 
loosens  the  body,  but  keeps  it  in 
proper  order,  and  creates  good 
blood,  all  which  tend  to  produce 
brisk  lively  dispositions.  Prepared 
in  this  manner,  this  pap  is  far  more 
friendly  to  nature  than  in  the  com- 
mon way  of  boiling,  and  may  be 
constantly  eaten  with  much  better 
effect,  and  without  ever  tiring  or 
cloying  the  stomach. 

FLOUR  PASTE  (to  make)— 
Paste  is  formed  principally  of  wheat- 
en flour  boiled  in  water  till  it  be  of 
a fflutinous  or  viscid  consistence. 

O 

It  may  be  prepared  with  those  ingre- 
dients simply  for  common  purposes; 
but  when  it  is  used  by  bookbinders, 
or  for  paper  hangings  to  rooms,  it 
is  usual  to  mix  a fourth,  fifth,  or 
sixth  of  the  weight  of  the  flour  of 
powdered  resin ; and  where  it  is 
wanted  still  more  tenacious,  gum- 
arabic,  or  any  kind  of  size,  may  be 


lard  gently,  for  fear  of  displacing 
any  of  the  garnishing  : serve  with  a added, 
good  cullis  sauce,  mixed  with  a little  hLOWERS  (to  candy).  Fake  the 
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best  treble-refined  sugar,  break  it 
into  lumps,  and  dip  it  piece  by  piece 
in  water  ; put  them  into  a clean 
vessel,  and  melt  them  over  the  fire  ; 
when  it  just  boils,  strain  it,  and  set 
it  on  the  fire  again,  and  let  it  boil 
till  it  draws  in  hairs,  which  may  be 
perceived  by  holding  up  the  spoon  ; 
then  put  in  the  flowers,  and  set  them 
in  cups  or  glasses;  and  when  it  is  of 
a hard  candy,  break  it  in  lumps,  and 
lay  it  as  high  as  you  please  ; dry  it 
in  a stove,  or  in  the  sun,  and  it  will 
look  like  sugar-candy.  ' 

FLOWERS  {to  grow  in  winter). 
In  order  to  produce  this  effect,  the 
trees  or  shrubs  being  taken  up  in 
the  spring,  at  the  time  when  they  are 
about  to  bud,  with  some  of  their 
own  soil  carefully  preserved  among 
the  roots,  must  be  placed  upright  in 
a cellar  at  Michaelmas  ; when  with 
the  addition  of  fresh  earth,  they  are 
to  be  put  into  proper  tubs  or  vessels, 
and  placed  in  a stove  or  hot-house  ; 
where  they  must  every  morning  be 
moistened,  or  refreshed  with  a solu- 
tion of  half  an  ounce  of  sal-ammo- 
niac in  a pint  of  rain  water.  Thus, 
in  the  month  of  February,  fruits  or 
roses  will  appear,  and  with  respect 
to  flowers  in  general,  if  they  are 
sown  in  pots  at  or  before  Michael- 
mas, and  watered  in  a similar  man- 
ner, they  will  blow  at  Christmas. 

FLOWER  POTS  {Management 
of).  As  plants  should  enjoy  a free 
circulation  of  air  to  make  them  grow 
well,  sitting  rooms  are  not  very  well 
adapted  to  the  purpose,  unless  they 
could  be  frequently  ventilated  by 
opening  the  doors  and  windows. 
In  very  severe  frost  or  damp  wea- 
ther, moderate  fires  should  be  made 
in  the  rooms  where  the  plants  are 
placed,  and  the  shutters  closed  at 
night.  Placing  saucers  under  the 
pots,  and  pouring  water  continually 
into  them,  is  highly  improper : it 
should  be  poured  on  the  surface  of 


the  earth,  that  it  may  filter  through 
it,  and  thereby  refresh  the  fibres  of 
the  plant.  Many  kinds  of  annuahs 
sown  in  March  and  the  beginning 
of  April,  may  be  transplanted  into 
pots  about  the  end  of  May,  and 
should  be  frequently  watered  till 
they  have  taken  root.  If  trans- 
planted in  the  summer  season,  the 
evening  is  the  proper  time,  and  care 
must  be  taken  not  to  break  the  fibres 
of  the  root.  When  the  plants  are 
attacked  by  any  kind  of  crawling 
insects,  the  evil  may  be  prevented 
by  keeping  the  saucers  full  of  water, 
so  as  to  form  a river  round  the  pot, 
and  rubbing  some  oil  round  the 
side. 

FLOWER  SEEDS  {to  preserve-. 
Those  ■who  are  curious  about  savincr 
flower  seeds,  must  attend  to  them  in 
the  month  of  August.  Many  kinds 
will  begin  to  ripen  apace,  and  should 
be  carefully  sticked  and  supported 
to  prevent  them  from  being  shaken 
by  high  w'inds,  and  so  partly  lost. 
Others  should  be  defended  from 
much  wet ; such  as  asters,  mary- 
golds,  and  generally  those  of  the 
class  syngenesia ; as  from  the  con- 
struction of  their  flowers  they  are 
apt  to  rot,  and  the  seeds  to  mould  in 
bad  seasons.  Whenever  they  are 
thought  ripe,  or  indeed  any  others 
in  wet  weather,  they  should  be  re- 
moved to  an  airy  shed  or  loft,  gra- 
dually dried,  and  rubbed  or  beat 
out  at  convenience. 

FLUMMERY  [to  make).  Put 
one  ounce  of  bitter  and  one  of 
sweet  almonds  into  a basin ; pour 
over  them  some  boiling  water  to 
make  the  skins  come  off;  throw 
the  kernels  into  cold  water ; then 
take  them  out  and  beat  them  in  a 
marble  mortar,  with  a little  rose- 
w'ater  to  keep  them  from  boiling ; 
when  they  are  beaten,  put  them  into 
a pint  of  calf’s  foot  stock  ; set  it 
over  the  fire,  and  sweeten  it  with 
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loaf-sugar  : as  soon  as  it  boils,  strain 
it  through  a piece  of  muslin  or 
gauze;  when  a little  cold,  put  it 
into  a pint  of  thick  cream,  and  keep 
stirring  it  often  till  it  grows  thick 
and  cold;  wet  your  moulds  in  cold 
water,  and  pour  in  the  flummery ; 
let  it  stand  five  or  six  hours  at  least 
before  you  turn  them  out ; if  you 
make  the  flummery  stiff  and  wet  in 
the  moulds,  it  will  turn  out  without 
putting  it  into  warm  water,  for  wa- 
ter takes  off  the  figures  of  the 
moulds,  and  makes  the  flummery 
look  dull.  Be  careful  to  keep  stir- 
ring it  till  cold,  or  it  will  run  in 
lumps  when  it  is  turned  out  of  the 
mould. 

FLY  WATER  Most 

of  the  fly  waters  that  are  sold  for 
the  destruction  of  flies  are  variously 
disguised  poisons,  dangerous  and 
mostly  fatal  to  the  human  species. 
The  following  preparation,  without 
endangering  the  lives  of  children  or 
other  incautious  persons,  is  not  less 
fatal  to  flies  than  a solution  of  arse- 
nic. Dissolve  two  drachms  of  the 
extract  of  quassia  in  half  a pint  of 
boiling  water  ; add  a little  sugar  or 
syrup ; pour  the  mixture  on  plates 
or  in  saucers.  The  flies  are  very 
partial  to  it,  and  it  never  fails  to 
destroy  them. 

FOMENTATION  {aromatic).— 
Take  of  Jamaica  pepper  half  an 
ounce;  red  wine,  a pint:  boil  them 
a little,  and  then  strain  the  liquor. 
I'liis  is  intended  not  only  as  a topi- 
cal application  for  external  com- 
plaints, but  also  for  relieving  the  in- 
Vrnal  parts. 

FOMENTATION  {Decoctions 
r).  Take  tops  of  wormwood  and 
camomile  flowers  dried,  of  each  two 
ounces;  water,  two  quarts:  after  a 
slight  boiling,  pour  off  the  liquor. 
Brandy  or  spirit  of  wine  may  be 
added  to  this  fomentation,  in  such 
quantity  as  *^he  particular  circum- 
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stances  of  the  case  may  reqnird ; 
but  these  are  not  always  necessary. 

FOMENT  ATION  {strengthening). 
Take  of  oak  bark  one  ounce  ; gra- 
nate-peel,  half  an  ounce;  alum,  two 
drachms  ; smith’s  forge  water,  three 
pints.  Boil  the  water  with  the  bark 
and  peel  to  the  consumption  of  one- 
third  ; then  strain  the  remaining  de- 
coction, and  dissolve  it  in  the  alum. 
This  astringent  liquor  is  employed 
as  an  external  fomentation  to  weak 
parts  : it  may  also  be  used  inter- 
nally. 

FOOD  and  CLOTHING  of  IN- 
FANTS. As  nature  seldom  sup- 
plies the  infant’s  mother  with  milk 
for  some  time  after  its  birth,  the 
most  proper  nourishment  for  it  is 
thin  water-gruel  mixed  with  a little 
fresh  butter  and  sugar.  The  best 
of  all  nourishment  for  the  child  is 
its  mother’s  milk  ; but,  from  a variety 
of  circumstances,  women  are  some- 
times unable  to  suckle  their  children, 
and  have  an  objection  to  let  them  go 
to  another  woman ; in  which  cases, 
the  most  proper  substitute  is  pow- 
dered biscuit  boiled  in  milk,  which 
should  be  as  fresh  as  possible,  then 
diluted  with  milk.  This  must  not 
be  crammed  down  the  child’s  throat 
every  time  it  cries,  which  is  too  com- 
mon ; if  so,  indigestion  w-ill  follow, 
and  a wasting  of  the  flesh  which 
nothing  will  check,  and  the  child 
sinks  in  about  three  weeks,  from 
decay.  Let  then  the  food  be  given 
at  regular  periods,  that  is,  at  the 
end  of  every  six  hours  ; do  not  feed 
the  child  each  time  till  it  refuses, 
but  portion  three  table-spoonfuls  at 
a time;  and  if  it  cries  for  more,  then 
give  it  boiled  milk,  which  should  be 
sucked  througli  a pot  made  for  the 
purpose,  called  a sucking  pot,  at  the 
end  of  which  should  be  attached  a 
small  bit  of  sponge  enveloped  with 
parchment,  which  muse  be  pricked 
with  the  point  of  a pin.  Care  must 
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be  taken  to  wash  this  sponge  in 
hot  water  every  day,  and  likewise 
the  milk  pot ; this  drink  should  be 
given  now  and  then  during  the  inter- 
vals of  the  food,  and  at  the  end  of 
the  first  week,  a little  beef  tea  may 
be  added  to  the  milk  occasionally. 
The  infant,  before  its  stomach  be- 
comes accommodated  to  the  food, 
will  be  subject  to  irregularities  of 
the  bowels,  it  therefore  should  have 
three  grains  of  rhubarb,  and  five  of 
magnesia,  every  four  or  five  days, 
which  will  do  as  much  for  it,  as  the 
nourishment  itself.  Let  the  child 
be  washed  every  morning  in  cold 
water  in  summer,  and  with  tepid  in 
winter  : it  must  not  be  half  smo- 
thered with  flannels,  as  is  often  the 
case,  but  moderately  covered,  it 
being  more  necessary  to  attend  to 
the  temperature  in  which  the  child 
is,  than  to  the  clothes.  The  room 
must  be  of  a moderate  heat,  and  no 
draughts  of  air  passing  partially 
through  it ; avoid  all  those  medicines 
called  “soothing,”  and  indeed  every 
other  medicine,  save  rhubarb  and 
magnesia,  unless  other  symptoms  of 
disease  are  present.  Amongst  many 
nurses,  it  is  the  practice  to  let  the 
infant  remain  wet  and  unchanged  as 
long  as  they  can  do  so  without 
being  observed  ; let  this  be  strictly 
watched  : nothing  tends  to  destroy 
I the  child  more  than  this  neglect  ; 

I excoriations  are  the  consequence ; 

I they  produce  pain,  want  of  sleep, 

. and  fever,  which,  acting  on  so  young 
. and  tender  a subject,  usually  proves 
fatal.  When  such  excoriations  take 
place,  it  becomes  still  more  neces- 
sary to  attend  to  changing  the  infant, 
and,  at  each  time,  a little  fuller’s  earth 
applied,  will  be  attended  with  bene- 
fit. To  prevent  the  ill  effects  of 
carelessness,  tlie  body  should  be 
always  kept  dry,  and  after  washing, 
hair  powder  should  be  used,  parti- 
cularly at  the  joints. 

When  an  infant  is  in  a state  of 


health,  its  body  and  limbs  are  round 
and  hard,  its  cheeks  fat,  eyes  lively, 
and  gestures  easy  and  natural.  In 
disease,  the  marks  of  the  muscles  and 
joints  appear ; the  limbs  become 
thin,  and  assume  the  finished  and 
well  turned  outline  of  an  adult, 
while  the  eyes  look  dull,  and  the  fea- 
tures develope  themselves  fully,  the 
gestures  are  confined,  and  indicative 
of  uneasiness.  If  the  bowels  are 
suffering,  the  legs  are  frequently 
drawn  up,  and  the  toes  distended  ; 
and  in  affections  of  the  head,  such 
as  approaching  water  on  the  brain,  or 
inflammation  of  the  brain,  the  hands 
are  raised  to  the  head  constantly  : 
another  remarkable  motion,  is  a 
picking  the  face  with  the  fingers, 
which  usually  indicates  derangement 
of  the  digestive  organs ; this  may  be 
removed  by  one  grain  of  calomel 
mixed  with  white  sugar,  given  at 
night,  and  a couple  of  table  spoon- 
fuls of  senna  tea  next  morning. 
When  the  roundness  of  the  body  dis- 
appears, and  the  features  and  joints 
mark  themselves  out,  recourse  must 
be  had  to  a physician’s  assistance, 
for  the  cause  may  depend  upon  such 
opposite  diseases,  that  it  would  be 
improper  to  lay  down  any  precise 
rule  to  our  readers. 

FORCEMEAT  {to  make).  The 
ingredients  of  forcemeat  should  be 
so  proportioned,  that  no  one  flavour 
should  predominate,  and  their  va- 
riety is  so  great,  that  a skilful  cook 
will  make  as  many  different  force- 
'meats  as  there  are  dishes.  It  is  now 
considered  as  an  indispensable  ac- 
companiment to  all  made  dishes, 
whether  in  the  form  of  stuffing  balls 
or  for  patties  ; and  when  the  compo- 
sition of  it  is  directed  by  good 
taste,  it  imparts  a great  degree  of 
spirit  and  relish  to  every  dish  with 
which  it  is  incorporated. 

The  chief  difficulty  in  the  manage- 
ment of  forcemeat  is  its  consistency, 
that  is,  not  to  make  it  either  too  light, 
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or  too  heavy ; one  proper  criterion  of 
its  consistency,  is,  when  it  will  cut  with 
a knife  ; but  then  the  other  extreme  is 
apt  to  be  followed,  of  making  it  dry 
and  heavy.  In  the  first  place,  all  the 
ingredients  should  be  pounded  per- 
fectly smooth,  and  particular  care 
should  be  taken  that  they  be  well 
incorporated  with  each  other,  parti- 
cularly in  regard  to  the  herbs,  some 
of  which  are  apt  to  adhere  to  each 
other,  by  which  means,  an  unequal 
degree  of  pungency  i.s  imparted  to 
the  forcemeat,  and  renders  it  to  some 
palates  highly  disagreeable. 

It  is  impossible  to  lay  dowm  any 
exact  rule  for  the  precise  quantity 
of  the  various  ingredients  that  is  to 
be  used  ; but  habit  is  the  best  guide 
in  this  respect,  and  a little  experience 
will  enable  the  young  practitioner  to 
prepare  them  to  the  gratification  of 
the  most  delicate  palate. 

The  size  of  a forcemeat  ball  should 
not  exceed  that  of  a small  w'alnut. 
If  they  be  intended  for  brown  sauce, 
they  should  be  floured  and  fried ; 
but  if  for  white  sauce,  they  should 
be  boiled  about  three  minutes  ; in 
the  latter  case,  if  they  be  not  of  suf- 
ficient stiffness,  they  will  fall  to 
pieces,  and  be  wholly  useless. 

The  following  are  the  ingredients 
used  in  the  making  of  forcemeats. 
The  column  on  the  left  hand  denotes 
those  articles  which  may  be  said  to 
contain  the  s'pirit  of  the  forcemeat, 
and  those  on  the  right  hand  column, 
the  substance  of  it. 


(Allspice 

Anchovy 

Basil 

Bay-leaf 

Burnet 

Bacon 

Black  pepper 
Cliervil 
Cinnamon 
Cloves 


Beef 
Beef  suet 
Calf’s  udder 
Crumbs  of  bread 
Flour 

Mashed  potatoes 
Onions  (boiled) 
Parsley 

Parboiled  sweet- 
breads 


Crabs 
Capers 

Curry  powder 
Cayenne 
Eschalot 
Garlick 
Ginger 
Ham 
Leeks 
Lobsters 
Lemon-peel 
Mace 
Marjoram 
Morels 
Mushrooms 
Nutmegs 
Onions 
Oysters 
Prawns 
Sage 

Savory,  and  Savory 

Powder 

Shrimps 

Soup  Herb  Powder 
Tarragon 
Thyme 
T ruflles 

Tongue  (dressed). 

FORCEMEAT  BALLS  {to  make). 
Beat  the  flesh,  and  soft  parts  of  a mid- 
dling-sized lobster,  half  an  anchovy, 
a large  piece  of  boiled  celery,  the 
yolk  of  a hard  egg,  a little  cayenne, 
mace,  salt,  and  white  pepper,  with 
two  table-spoonfuls  of  bread  crumbs, 
one  spoonful  of  oyster  liquor,  two 
ounces  of  butter,  warmed,  and  two 
eggs  well  beaten ; make  into  balls, 
and  fry  of  a fine  brown  in  butter. 

Another  way.  Take  a pound  of 
veal,  and  the  same  weight  of  beef 
suet,  and  a bit  of  bacon  ■;  shred  all 
together ; beat  it  in  a mortar  very 
fine;  then  season  it  with  sweet 
herbs,  pepper,  salt,  cloves,  mace, 
and  nutmegs;  add  the  yolks  of  two 
eggs  w'ell  beaten.  A few  oysteis 
may  be  added;  or  marrow,  if  the 
forcemeat  is  intended  to  be  rich. 


Potted  meats 
Spinach 
Veal  suet 
Veal  minced 
Yolks  of  hard 
eggs. 
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FORCEMEAT  BALLS  OF 
FOWLS.  Take  the  wings  ami 
breast  of  a fowl ; scrape  the  meat 
quite  fine ; pound  it  in  a mortar, 
with  three  yolks  of  eggs,  chopped 
parsley,  shallots,  two  leaves  of  basil, 
scraped  lard,  pepper  and  salt : when 
all  are  well  pounded  together,  put  it 
upon  a dish.  Boil  a pint  of  good 
broth  on  a smart  fire,  and,  as  it  boils, 
take  a spoonful  at  a time  of  the 
forcemeat,  and  put  it  to  boil  in  the 
broth  like  poached  eggs,  and  so  on 
till  they  are  done ; take  them  out 
one  by  one  with  a skimmer;  sift 
and  skim  the  broth  ; add  a little  cul- 
lis  to  thicken  it,  and  serve  upon  the 
balls. 

FORCEMEAT  EGG  BALLS. 
Boil  four  eggs  until  they  are  hard, 
and  put  them  into  cold  water  ; when 
they  are  quite  cold,  put  the  yolks 
into  a mortar,  with  the  yolk  of  a 
raw  egg,  a little  flour,  a small  quan- 
tity of  chopped  parsley  and  salt,  a 
little  black  pepper  or  cayenne  ; mix 
them  well  together ; make  them  into 
small  balls,  and  boil  for  about  five 
minutes. 

FORCEMEAT  for  FOWLS  or 
MEAT.  Shred  a little  ham  or  ba- 
con, a little  cold  veal  or  fowl,  and  a 
proportionate  quantity  of  beef  suet, 
a small  quantity  of  onion,  a little 
parsley,  very  little  lemon-peel,  salt, 
nutmeg,  or  pounded  mace,  and  either 
white  pepper  or  cayenne,  and  bread 
crumbs.  Pound  them  in  a mortar, 
and  mix  them  with  one  or  two  eggs 
well  beaten. 

FORCEMEAT  {^for  an  artificial 
turtle).  Take  a pound  of  the  fat 
of  a loin  of  veal,  the  same  quantity 
of  lean,  with  six  boned  anchovies  ; 
beat  them  fine  in  a marble  mortar  ; 
season  with  mace,  cayenne,  salt,  a 
little  shred  parsley,  sweet  marjoram, 
some  juice  of  lemon,  and  three  or 
four  spoonfuls  of  Madeira  wine ; mix 
these  well  together,  and  make  it  into 


little  balls  ; dust  them  with  a little 
fine  flour,and  put  them  into  your  dish 
to  stew,  about  half  an  hour  before 
you  serve  it  up.  The  green  skin  of 
a salmon’s  head  is  a very  great  addi- 
tion to  your  turtle  ; boil  it  a little ; 
then  stew  it  among  the  rest  of  the 
things. 

FORCEMEAT /or  a HARE.— 
Take  the  liver,  shred  fine,  the  crumbs 
of  a penny  loaf,  half  a pound  of  fat 
bacon  scraped,  a glass  of  red  wine, 
one  anchovy,  two  eggs,  a little  win- 
ter savory,  sweet  marjoram,  lemon, 
thyme,  pepper,  salt,  and  nutmeg  to 
your  taste. 

FORCEMEAT  (maigre  without 
fsh).  Chop  some  sorrel,  and  put  it 
into  a stewpan,  with  a bit  of  butter, 
cream,  and  bread  crumbs ; boil  it 
till  it  is  reduced  quite  thick ; let  it 
cool ; pound  in  a mortar,  with 
chopped  parsley,  shallots,  mush- 
rooms, hard  yolks  of  eggs,  pepper 
and  salt,  nutmeg,  and  abitof  butter ; 
mix  all  together  with  a few  raw 
yolks  of  eggs,  and  apply  it  to  what- 
ever dish  you  please. 

FORCEMEAT /or  PIKE.  Take 
equal  parts  of  fat  bacon,  beef  suet, 
and  fresh  butter,  some  parsley, 
thyme,  and  savory,  a little  onion, 
and  a few  leaves  of  scented  marjo- 
ram shred  fine,  an  anchovy  or  two, 
a little  salt  and  nutmeg,  and  some 
pepper ; oysters  would  be  an  im- 
provement, either  with,  or  without 
anchovies  ; crumbs  of  bread,  and 
two  eggs  to  bind. 

FORCEMEAT  for  SOLES.— 
Pound  some  cold  beef,  mutton,  or 
veal ; then  add  some  fat  bacon,  that 
has  been  lightly  fried,  cut  small,  and 
some  onions,  a little  garlick  or  shal- 
lot, some  parsley,  anchovy,  pepper, 
salt,  and  nutmeg ; pound  all  fine, 
with  a few  crumbs,  and  bind  it  with 
two  or  three  yolks  of  eggs. 

The  heads  of  the  fisli  are  to  be 
left  on  one  side  of  the  split  part,  and 
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kept  on  the  outer  side  of  the  roll ; 
and  when  served,  the  heads  are  to  be 
turned  towards  each  other  in  the 
dish  : garnish  with  fried  parsley. 

FORCEMEAT  {ragout).  This 
is  a mixture  of  several  sorts  of  meat 
cut  into  dice,  such  as  sweetbreads, 
lat  liver,  ham,  truffles,  mushrooms, 
&c.  which  are  put  altogether  into  a 
stewpan,  with  a good  bit  of  butter, 
a faggot  of  sweet  herbs,  two  cloves, 
and  two  or  three  shallots  ; soak  them, 
some  time  ; then  add  veal  cullis, 
broth,  pepper  and  salt  ; simmer  it  till 
the  meat  is  done,  and  the  sauce  much 
reduced ; skim  it  well.  This  may  be 
served  by  itself,  or  with  any  kind 
of  braized  meat.  Other  things  may 
be  added  to  this  ragout,  as  beef 
palates,  artichoke  bottoms,  cocks- 
combs, small  eggs,  &c.  taking  care 
to  boil  the  hardest  sufficiently  before 
it  is  mixed  with  the  rest,  and  that 
breasts  of  roasted  poultry  and  gher- 
kins, chopped  together,  be  in  it  only 
long  enough  to  warm  without  boiling. 

FOREHAND  of  PORK  {to 
roast).  Cut  out  the  bone,  sprinkle 
with  salt,  pepper,  and  sage  dried, 
over  the  inside  ; but  first  warm  a lit- 
tle butter  to  baste  it,  and  then  flour 
it;  roll  the  pork  tight,  and  tie  it; 
then  roast  by  a hanging  jack  : about 
two  hours  will  do  it. 


FORE  QUARTER  of  LAMB 
(to  carve).  This  joint  is  always 
roasted,  and  when  it  comes  to  table, 
before  you  can  help  any  one,  the 
shoulder  must  be  separated  from 
the  breast  and  ribs,  by  passing  the 
knife  under  in  the  direction  of  a b 
c d;  the  shoulder  being  then  taken 
off,  the  juice  of  a lemon,  or  Seville 
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orange  should  be  squeezed  upon  the 
part  it  was  taken  from,  a little  salt 
added,  and  the  shoulder  replaced. 
The  gristly  part  must  then  be  sepa- 
rated from  the  ribs,  in  the  line  b c, 
and  then  all  the  prefaratory  business 
to  serving,  will  be  done.  The  ribs 
are  generally  the  most  esteemed,  and 
one,  two,  or  more,  may  be  easily 
separated  from  the  rest.  If  you 
should  have  a fore  quarter  of  grass 
lamb  that  runs  large,  the  shoulder, 
when  cut  off,  must  be  put  into 
another  dish,  and  carved  in  the  same 
manner  as  a shoulder  of  mutton. 

Fore  quarter  of  lamb,  to  roast  be- 
fore a good  fire,  will  take  about  two 
hours  to  ten  pounds. 

FOUL  ROOMS  (to  fumigate). 
To  one  table-spoonful  of  common 
salt  and  a little  powdered  manga- 
nese, in  a glass  cup,  add,  four  or  five 
different  times,  a quarter  of  a wine 
glass  of  strong  vitriolic  acid.  Place 
the  cup  on  the  floor  and  go  out, 
taking  care  to  shut  the  door.  The 
vapour  will  come  in  contact  with  the 
malignant  misma,  and  destroy  it. 

FOUR  SQUARES,  or  PARTI- 
TIONS of  FOUR  COLOURS.— 
Make  a bit  of  hard  paste,  with 
flour,  one  yolk  of  an  egg,  and  half 
of  the  white ; make  a border  with 
part  of  it,  and  four  partitions  in  the 
dish  of  what  shape  you  please;  rub  the 
bottom  with  yolks  of  eggs,  to  make 
the  paste  thick,  and  bake  it  a mo- 
ment; add  fine  sugar  to  it;  mix 
part  of  it  with  some  ready  boiled 
chocolate,  which  you  put  in  one  par- 
tition ; also  one  part  mixed  with 
caramel  sugar,  and  put  in  the  parti- 
tion opposite  the  first : add  four 
yolks  of  eggs  to  the  remainder,  to 
fill  the  two  others,  and  strew  nonpa- 
reils upon  one  of  them. 

FOWLS  (d  la  Braize).  Skewer 
the  fowls  as  for  boiling,  with  the 
legs  in  the  body ; then  lay  over  it  a 
layer  of  fat  bacon,  cut  in  pretty  thin 
slices ; then  wrap  it  round  in  beet 
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leaves  ; then  in  a caul  of  veal,  and  an  hour ; it  keeps  the  skin  whoie, 
put  it  into  a large  saucepan,  with  and  they  will  be  both  whiter  am 
three  pints  of  water,  a glass  of  Ma-  plumper  than  if  they  had  boiled 
deira  wine,  a bunch  of  sweet  herbs,  fast.  When  you  take  them  up,  drain 
two  or  three  blades  of  mace,  and  them  and  pour  over  them  white 
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half  a lemon  ; stew  it  till  quite  ten- 
der; take  it  up,  and  skim  off  the 
fat;  make  your  gravy  very  thick 
with  flour  and  butter,  and  strain  it 
through  a hair  sieve,  and  put  to  it 
a pint  of  oysters,  and  a teacupful  of 
thick  cream;  keep  shaking  the  toss- 
ing-pan over  the  fire,  and  when  it 
has  simmered  a little,  serve  up  the 
fowl,  with  the  bacon,  beet  leaves,  and 
caul  on,  and  pour  your  sauce  hot 
upon  it. 

FOWL  (d  la  Silvie).  Truss  a 
fowl  as  for  boiling,  and  cut  it  in  two  ; 
make  a hot  marinate,  with  two 
spoonfuls  of  good  oil,  a good  piece 
of  butter,  pepper,  salt,  chopped  shal- 
lots, mushrooms, and  alittle basil;  ma- 
rinate the  fowl  about  an  hour  in  this, 
then  wrap  each  half  in  double  paper, 
with  as  much  of  the  marinate  as  pos- 
sible, and  bake  it  in  a Dutch  oven, 
or  under  a brazing-pan  cover,  with  a 
slow  fire  over  and  under.  When  it 
is  done,  unfold  the  paper ; save  as 
much  of  the  herbs  that  stick  to  it 
as  you  can,  and  the  gravy  of  the 
fowl ; mix  them  with  a little  cullis, 
and  broth ; boil  together  a moment ; 
skim  the  sauce,  and  add  a lemon 
squeeze  when  ready  to  serve. 

FOWLS  (jto  boil).  When  the  fowls 
are  plucked,  draw  them  at  the  rump; 
cut  off  the  head,  neck,  and  legs ; 
break  the  breast  bone  with  a rolling- 
pin  ; skewer  th^  with  the  ends  of 
their  legs  in  tne  body ; tie  them 
round  with  a string  ; singe  and  dust 
them  well  with  flour;  put  them  into 
a kettle  of  cold  water ; cover  ft  close; 
set  it  on  the  fire  ; when  the  scum 
Itegins  to  rise,  take  it  off;  put  on  the 
cover,  and  let  them  boil  very  slowly 
for  twenty  minutes  ; take  them  off, 
cover  them  close,  and  the  heat  of  the 
water  will  stew  them  enough  in  half 


sauce. 


BOILED  or 
RO  ASTE  D, 

( to  cane  ).  — 
Lay  the  fowl 
upon  your  plate, 
when  boiled  and 
served  up,  and 
spread  thejoints 
in  succession  as  cut  off  on  the  dish. 
Proceed  to  separate  the  wing,  in  the 
direction  of  figures  a,  b,  and  just  di- 
viding the  joint  with  your  knife,  lift 
up  the  pinion  with  your  fork,  and 
draw  aside  the  wing  towards  the  leg, 
by  which  the  muscles  are  separated 
more  completely  than  by  cutting. 
Slip  your  knife  between  the  leg  and 
the  body,  cutting  to  the  bone  ; next 
turn  the  leg  backwards  with  your 
fork,  and  instantly  the  joint  separates 
if  the  bird  itself  be  really  fine. 
Having  now  removed  the  four  quar- 
ters of  your  fowl,  take  away  the 
merry-thought  from  figure  a,  and 
also  the  neck-bones,  the  latter  by 
inserting  your  knife  at  a,  when, 
pressing  it  underneath  the  long 
broad  part  of  the  bone  in  the  direc- 
tion of  figures  a and  b,  raise  it  up, 
and  break  it  away  from  the  part 
that  adheres  to  the  breast : after- 
wards you  proceed  to  divide  the 
breast  from  the  body  by-  cutting 
through  the  tender  ribs  close  to  the 
breast  even  down  to  the  tail.  Next 
lay  the  back  upwards,  then  insert 
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your  knife  into  the  bone  half  way 
from  the  neck  to  the  rump,  and,  on 
lifting  up  the  lower  end,  it  divides 
with  the  greatest  ease.  Proceed  to 
turn  the  rump  away  from  you,  and 
neatly  take  away  both  sidesmen. 
The  whole  is  then  done. 

FOWL  (^0  dress  mith  the  Jlavotir 
of  game).  Cut  the  meat  of  a long 
kept  rabbit  into  thin  slices ; lay 
them  on  a dish,  and  season  them 
with  pepper  and  salt,  chopped  pars- 
ley, chibol,  shallots,  and  a little  fine 
oil.  Split  a fowl  at  the  back  ; bone 
it  all  to  the  legs  and  wings  ; stuff  it 
with  the  above  ; then  sew  it  up,  and 
give  it  its  natural  form  ; braize  it 
with  slices  of  veal  and  ham  ; co- 
vered over  with  thin  slices  of 
bacon ; soak  it  about  a quarter 
of  an  hour ; then  add  a glass  of 
white  wine,  a little  broth,  some 
sweet  herbs,  pepper  and  salt.  When 
done,  sift  and  skim  the  sauce ; add 
a little  cullis,  and  serve  upon  the 
fowl. 

FOWL  (to  dress  a cold).  Peel  off 
all  the  skin,  and  pull  the  flesh  off 
the  bones  in  as  large  pieces  as  you 
can ; then  dredge  it  with  a little 
flour,  and  fry  it  a nice  brown  in  but- 
ter ; toss  it  up  in  a rich  gravy,  well 
seasoned,  and  thicken  it  with  a piece 
of  butter  rolled  in  flour  ; just  before 
you  send  it  up,  squeeze  in  the  juice 
of  a lemon. 

FOWLS  {in  a very  clear  jelly). — 
Cut  off  the  legs  and  rumps  of  a cou- 
ple of  fowls ; then  split  the  rest  at 
the  back,  without  separating  the 
breast ; roast  them,  wrapped  in 
slices  of  lard  and  paper,  and  let 
them  cool ; strip  off  the  skin,  and 
pare  off  whatever  spots  there  may  be, 
as  they  must  be  very  white ; lay 
them  crossways  on  the  dish  intended 
for  the  table,  with  yolks  of  eggs 
boiled  hard,  cray-fish,  and  a few 
green  gherkins,  all  properly  disposed 
according  to  your  fancy.  Then 
make  a good  meat  jelly,  well  clari- 


fied with  lemon,  whites  of  eggs, 
and  the  shell  bruised  ; strain  it  as 
usual,  and  pour  it  over  the  meat. 
It  is  a very  handsome  dish,  and  is 
called  d I’aspic,  when  tarragon  vine- 
gar is  mixed  wdth  the  jelly,  and  a 
few  tarragon  leaves  and  other  relish- 
ing herbs  with  the  meat. 

FOWL  [to  force  a).  Take  a large 
fowl ; pick  it  clean,  and  cut  it  down 
the  back  ; take  the  skin  off  whole; 
cut  the  flesh  from  the  bones,  and 
chop  it  with  half  a pint  of  oysters, 
one  ounce  of  beef  marrow,  a little 
pepper  and  salt;  mix  it  up  witli 
cream ; then  lay  the  meat  on  the 
bones,  and  draw  the  skin  over  it, 
and  sew  up  the  back  ; then  cut  large 
thin  slices  of  bacon  and  lay  them 
over  the  breast  of  the  fowl ; tie  the 
bacon  on  with  pack-thread  in  dia- 
monds : it  will  take  an  hour  roasting 
by  a moderate  fire : make  a good 
brown  gravy  sauce;  pour  it  upon 
the  dish ; take  the  bacon  off,  and 
lay  in  the  fowl,  and  serve  it  up  : 
garnish  with  pickles,  mushrooms,  or 
oysters. 

FOWLS  {to  manage).  The  prin- 
cipal varieties  in  use  of  the  common 
species  of  fowl,  are,  the  Dunghill 
Fowls,  Game,  Dorking,  Poland,  ban- 
tam, Chittagong  or  Malay,  Shackbag, 
Spanish,  and  their  endless  subvarie- 
ties. 

Mr.  Moubray,  in  his  excellent 
Treatise  on  the  Breeding,  Rearing, 
and  Management  of  Domestic  Poul- 
try, says,  “That  it  should  be  a gene- 
ral rule  to  breed  from  young  stock  ; 
a two  years’  old  cock,  or  stag,  and 
pullets  in  their  second  year.  Hens 
are  in  their  prime  at  three  years  of 
age,  and  decline  after  five  ; hence, 
generally,  it  is  not  advantageous  to 
keep  them  beyond  that  period,  with 
the  exception  of  those  of  capital 
qualifications. 

“ The  health  of  fowls  is  observa- 
ble in  the  fresh  and  florid  colour  of 
the  comb,  and  the  brightness  and 
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dryness  of  the  eyes,  the  nostrils 
being  free  from  any  discharge,  and 
the  healthy  gloss  of  the  plumage. 
The  most  useful  cock  is  generally 
a bold,  active,  and  savage  bird,  cruel 
and  destructive  in  his  fits  of  passion, 
if  not  well  watched,  to  his  hens,,  and 
even  to  his  own  offspring.  The  in- 
dications of  old  age,  are  paleness  of 
the  comb  and  gills,  dullness  of 
colour,  and  a sort  of  downy  stiffness 
in  the  feathers,  and  length  and  size 
of  talons,  the  scales  upon  the  legs 
becoming  large  and  prominent. 

“The  number  of  hens  to  one  cock 
should  be  from  four  to  six,  the  latter 
being  the  extreme  number  with  a view 
of  making  the  utmost  advantage. 
The  spring  is  the  best  season  to 
commence  breeding  with  poultry. 
The  hen  sits  twenty-one  days,  and 
convenient  places  should  be  pro- 
vided for  their  laying  as  well  as  for 
their  sitting.  The  hen-house  should 
be  well  secured  from  vermin,  or  the 
eggs  will  be  destroyed,  and  not  sel- 
dom the  brood  also. 

“ Eggs  for  sitting  should  never  ex- 
ceed the  age  of  a month,  the  newer 
to  be  preferred,  as  nearly  of  a size 
as  possible,  and  of  the  full  middle 
: size.  The  number  of  eggs  according 
: to  the  size  of  the  hen,  from  nine  to 
: fifteen,  an  odd  number  being  prefer- 
:able  on  the  supposition  of  their 
Hying  more  close.  The  eggs  should 
; always  be  marked,  and  examined 
'when  the  hen  leaves  her  nest,  for 
other  hens  will  often  lay  their  eggs 
in  the  nest  of  the  sitting  hen,  and 
they  are  thereby  rendered  useless. 

‘•It  is  proper  to  place  corn  and 
water  near  the  sitting  hen,  and  to 
withdraw  them  as  soon  as  she  is 
satisfied,  as  it  tends  to  encourage 
■ 'Steadiness  of  incubation  and  to  sup- 
port the  constitution  of  the  bird. 

“ The  chickens  just  hatched  should 
be  taken  from  the  hen,  or  otherwise 
she  may  be  tempted  to  leave  her 
task  unfinished.  Those  which  are 
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removed,  may  be  secured  in  a bas- 
ket of  wool  or  soft  hay,  and  kept 
in  a moderate  heat,  and,  if  the  wea- 
ther be  cold,  be  placed  near  the  fire. 
They  will  require  no  food  for  many 
hours,  not  for  the  first  twenty-four, 
if  it  should  be  found  necessary  to 
keep  them  so  long  from  the  hen. 
When  the  whole  brood  is  hatched, 
the  hen  should  be  placed  under  a 
coop,  in  the  open  air,  upon  a ary 
spot,  and,  if  possible,  not  within  the 
reach  of  another  hen,  or  the  chickens 
will  mix,  and  the  hens  are  apt  to 
maim  and  destroy  those  which  do 
not  belong  to  them. 

“ The  first  food  should  be  split  grits, 
afterwards  tail  wheat ; all  watery 
food,  soaked  bread,  or  potatoes 
should  be  studiously  avoided.  Eggs 
boiled  hard,  or  curd  chopped  small, 
with  the  tops  of  young  onions,  are 
much  approved  of  as  the  first  food. 
Their  water  should  be  pure,  and  often 
renewed, and  due  care  should  be  taken 
that  the  chickens  should  be  able  to 
drink  without  getting  into  the  water, 
which  often,  by  wetting  their  feet  and 
feathers,  numbs  and  injures  them. 
Generally  speaking,  there  is  no  ne- 
cessity for  cooping  the  brood  beyond 
two  or  three  days,  but  they  may  be 
confined,  as  occasion  requires,  or  suf- 
fered to  range,  as  they  are  much 
benefitted  by  the  scratching  and  fo- 
raging of  the  hen.  They  must  not 
be  let  out  too  early  in  the  morning, 
or  w'hilst  the  dew  remains  upon  the 
ground,  far  less  be  suffered  to  range 
over  the  wet  grass,  which  is  one 
common  and  fatal  cause  of  disease. 
Another  caution  is  of  the  utmost 
consequence,  to  guard  them  watch- 
fully against  sudden  unfavourable 
changes  of  weather,  more  particu- 
larly if  attended  with  rain.  Nearly 
all  the  diseases  of  fowls  arise  from 
cold  moisture. 

“ Every  succeeding  year  after  the 
third,  the  hen  continues  to  moult 
later  in  the  season,  and  to  lay  fewer 
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or  no  eggs  during  th^  moulting  sea- 
son, which  is  sometimes  protracted 
to  two  or  three  months.  It  should 
seem  that  old  hens  are  seldom  to  be 
depended  upon  for  eggs  in  the  win- 
ter, as  they  are  scarcely  full  of  fea- 
ther until  Christmas,  and  then  pro- 
bably may  not  begin  to  lay  till  April, 
producing  at  last  not  more  than 
twenty  or  thirty  eggs.  In  general, 
it  is  most  profitable  to  dispose  of 
hens  whilst  they  are  yet  eatable,  or 
saleable  for  that  purpose,  which  is 
in  the  spring  of  the  third  year. 

“ Particular  care  should  be  take” 
to  have  the  hen-roost  always  clean, 
and  do  not  let  the  perches  be  over  one 
another,  nor  over  the  nests,  in  which 
clean  straw  should  always  be  kept. 

“ The  diseases  of  poultry  are  va- 
rious, the  chief  of  which  are,  the  pip, 
the  roup,  and  the  flux.  The  former 
is  known  by  a white  thin  scale  grow- 
ing on  the  top  of  the  tongue,  and 
will  so  affect  poultry  that  they  can- 
not feed.  It  is  very  easy  to  be  dis- 
cerned, and  proceeds  generally,  as 
well  as  the  roup,  from  drinking  dirty 
water,  or  eating  filthy  meat.  The 
cure  is,  to  pull  the  scale  off  with 
your  nail  and  then  rub  the  tongue 
with  salt. 

“ The  roup  is  most  obstinate, 
and  is  certainly  contagious,  for  if  a 
strange  fowl  affected  with  it,  be 
brought  into  the  yard,  it  is  in  a very 
short  time  communicated  to  the 
whole  tribe.  The  best  method  of 
cure  is  to  keep  the  diseased  birds 
in  a separate  place ; rub  their  heads, 
particularly  about  the  eyes,  with 
sweet  oil,  and  give  them  daily  some 
crams  made  of  bread,  a little  butter, 
and  rue  chopped  small. 

“ The  flux  in  poultry  proceeds 
from  eating  too  much  moist  meat. 
The  cure  is,  to  give  them  peas  and 
beans  scalded. 

“ If  the  poultry  be  much  troubled 
with  lice,  which  is  a great  preven- 
tive to  a hen  sitting  close,  and 


generally  proceeds  from  corrupt 
food,  want  of  bathing  in  sand,  ashes,  | 
or  such  like.  The  house  should  in  i 
the  first  place  be  well  fumigated  ; 
with  brimstone,  and  the  fowls  should 
be  washed  with  pepper  beaten  small 
and  diluted  with  warm  water. 

“ If  hens  eat  their  eggs,  cut  a piece  i 
of  chalk  into  the  shape  of  an  egg,  , 
and  put  it  in  the  nest,  she  will  pro- 
ceed to  pick  at  it,  and  finding  that 
her  labour  is  lost,  will  desist  from  it 
altogether.  i 

“ Sprats  are  excellent  for  making  a 
hen  to  lay,  or  malt,  slightly  steeped.’ 
FOWLS  {to  roust).  Having 
trussed  them  properly,  put  them 
down  to  a good  fire,  singe,  dust,  and 
baste  them  well  with  butter;  they 
will  be  nearly  an  hour  in  roasting  ; 
make  a gravy  of  the  necks  and  giz- 
zards ; strain  it ; put  in  a spoonful  of 
browning:  when  you  dish  them  up, 
put  the  gravy  into  the  dish ; serve 
them  up  with  egg  sauce  in  a boat. 

FOWLS  {to  hash).  Cut  up  your 
fowl  as  for  eating,  put  it  into  a 
tossing  pan,  with  half  a pint  of 
gravy,  a teaspoonful  of  lemon  pickle, 
a little  mushroom  catsup,  and  a slice 
of  lemon  ; thicken  it  widi  flour  and 
butter  ; just  before  you  dish  it  up,  i 
put  in  a spoonful  of  good  cream  ; 
lay  sippets  round  the  dish,  and  I 
serve. 

FOWLS  {to  roast  a la  Servante). 
Prepare  a fowl  for  roasting,  and 
make  a forcemeat  with  the  liver,  | 
parsley,  shalots,  a bit  of  butter, 
pepper,  salt,  and  a little  basil ; stuff  1 
the  fowl  with  it,  and  roast  it,  wrapped 
in  slices  of  lard  and  paper.  When 
three  parts  done,  take  off  the  paper 
and  lard ; baste  it  all  over  with  yolks 
of  eggs,  beaten  up  with  melted  but-  1 
ter ; sprinkle  crumbs  of  bread  over 
it  in  abundance,  and  finish  the  fowl  | 
of  a fine  yellow  colour.  Make  a I 
sauce  with  a bit  of  butter,  one  | 
chopped  anchovy,  a few  capers,  a > 
little  flour,  two  spoonfuls  of  broth. 
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mitmeg,  pepper,  ami  salt ; form  a 
liaison  like  a white  sauce,  and  serve 
it  under  the  fowl. 

I-OWL  {to  stiw).  Truss  a fowl 
for  boiling,  and  put  it  into  a stew- 
pan  with  melted  lard,  two  spoonfuls 
of  oil,  chopped  parsley,  sliallots,  and 
mushrooms ; keep  it  on  a slow  lire 
in  this  for  about  a quarter  of  an 
hour,  turning  it  often;  then  put  it 
into  another  stewpan,  prepared  with 
slices  of  ham  and  veal,  pepper  and 
salt  ; cover  it  with  all  the  first  sea- 
soning, then  slices  of  lard,  and  white 
paper,  and  soak  it  about  a quarter 
of  an  hour;  add  a glass  of  white 
wine,  and  finish  the  braizing  on  a 
slow  fire  ; sift,  and  skim  the  braize  ; 
add  a little  eullis,  and  a lemon 
squeeze,  and  serve  upon  the  fowl, 
being  well  drained  of  fat. 

A fowl  cut  in  fillets  may  be 
braized  and  finished  in  the  same 
manner,  or  in  fricassee.  A fowl  that 
has  been  roasted  will  do  equally  well 
for  this  last  dish,  but  then  it  must  be 
finished  without  boiling. 

FOWLS  (.to  truss).  When  you 
have  properly  picked  your  fowls, 
ciu  oil'  the  neck  close  to  the  back  ; 
then  take  out  the  crop,  and  with 
your  middle  finger  loosen  the  liver, 
and  other  parts  of  the  entrails  ; cut 
off  the  vent,  draw  it  dean,  and  beat 
the  breast  bone  flat  vvith  a roll- 
ing pin.  If  your  fowl  is  to  be 
boiled,  cut  off  the  nails  of  the  feet, 
and  tuck  them  down  close  to  the 
legs;  put  your  finger  into  the  inside 
and  raise  the  skin  of  the  lej»s ; then 
cut  a hole  in  the  top  of  the  skin,  and 
put  the  legs  under;  put  a skewer  in 
the  first  joint  of  the  pinion,  bring  the 
middle  of  the  leg  close  to  it,  put  the 
skewer  through  the  middle  of  the 
leg,  and  through  the  body,  and  then 
do  the  same  on  the  other  side. 
Having  opened  the  gizzard,  ake 
out  the  filth,  and  the  gall  out  of  the 
liver  ; put  the  liver  and  the  gizzard 
'!>  the  j»iiiion ; turn  the  {toirits  on 
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the  back,  and  tie  a string  over  tlie 
tops  of  the  legs  to  keep  them  in 
their  proper  place.  If  your  fowl  is 
to  be  roasted,  put  a skewer  in  the 
first  joint  of  the  jriuion,  and  bring 
the  middle  of  the  leg  close  to  it  ; 
put  the  skewer  through  the  middle 
of  the  leg,  and  through  the  body, 
and  do  the  same  on  the  other  side  ; 
put  another  skewer  in  the  small  of 
the  leg,  and  through  the  sidesman ; 
do  the  same  on  the  other  side,  and 
then  put  another  through  the  skin 
of  the  feet.  You  must  not  forget  to 
cut  off  the  nails  of  the  feet. 

FOWLS  with  CRAYFISFI.  Chop 
the  livers  w'ith  a little  scraped  bacon, 
parsley,  green  onions,  pepper,  salt, 
sweet  herbs,  fine  spice,  with  mush- 
rooms, and  truffles;  mince  all  toge- 
ther, and  put  it  into  the  bellies  of  the 
fowls  ; then  put  them  into  a stew- 
pan  with  a lump  of  butter,  branches 
of  parsley,  green  onions,  pepper, 
salt,  and  sweet  herbs  ; let  your 
fowls  be  well  blanched  before  they 
are  put  upon  the  spit,  wrap  them  up 
in  slices  of  bacon,  with  a paper  round 
them  ; when  they  are  done,  dish 
them,  and  serve  them  in  a eullis  of 
crayfish. 

Or,  instead  of  mincing  the  livers 
of  the  fowls,  cut  them  in  four  or  six 
pieces,  with  some  other  livers,  and 
crayfish  tails,  scraped  bacon,  parsley 
cut  small,  green  onions,  pepper,  salt, 
sweet  herbs,  and  fine  spice,  all  being 
well  mixed  together ; put  it  into  the 
bellies  of  the  fowls,  and  let  them 
be  blanched  the  same  way  as  the 
above. 

FOXGLOVE.  (Digitalis).  (See 
Plate  8).  The  stalk  of  foxglove 
is  erect,  tapering,  and  rises  four  or 
five  feet.  The  leaves  are  large, 
oval,  wrinkled,  veined,  on  short 
wing  footstalks,  and  are  downy 
underneath.  The  flowers  alwav-s 
hang  down  ; these  are  purple,  bell- 
shaped,  marked  internally  with  little 
dark-coloured  spots  placed  in  whitish 
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rings,  and  long  hairs  defend  the  en- 
trance of  the  tube  ; hence  no  insects 
ever  approach  this  flower.  The 
flower-stalks  vary  in  length  ; at  first 
they  depend  like  the  flowers,  after- 
wards become  erect,  when  they  ele- 
vate a two-celled  capsule  containing 
many  blackish  seeds,  exposed  to  ob- 
servation by  having  the  long  style 
with  its  bifid  stigma  attached  to  it, 
and  the  segments  of  the  calyx  stand- 
ing open.  This  most  elegant,  but 
highly  poisonous  plant,  unless  care- 
fully administered,  is  found  common 
ail  over  Britain,  in  dry  sandy  soils, 
also  more  frequent  by  the  sides  of 
hedges  ; it  flowers  in  July,  and  seeds 
in  August. 

Medicinal  virtues. — In  inflamma- 
tory  diseases.  The  pulse  is  some- 
times remarkably  diminished  by  the 
use  of  digitalis,  and  sometimes  as 
remaikably  resists  the  powers  of 
this  remedy.  Dr.  Thornton  says, 
“ VVe  have  seen  the  pulse  sink  down, 
in  a patient  at  Guy’s  Hospital,  to 
thirteen  beats  in  a minute,  and,  in 
other  instances,  as  much  as  three 
ounces  of  the  tincture  has  been  taken 
without  the  smallest  alteration  in  the 
pulse.  In  severe  colds,  and  inflam- 
mations of  the  lungs,  we  have  or- 
dered the  digitalis  instead  of  bleed- 
ing : also  in  measles.  Considering 
that  scarlet  fever  is  a mixture  of 
high  inflammation  and  putrid  ’dia- 
thesis, the  one  running  into  the  other, 
this  remedy  was  tried  by  us  in  large 
doses,  as  twenty  drops  of  the  tinc- 
ture of  digitalis  with  ten  drops  of 
antimonial  wine,  in  children  of  twelve 
years  of  age  and  under ; and  in  a 
large  experience  in  the  St.  James’s 
charity  school,  and  in  private  prac- 
tice, w'C  have  had  abundant  reason 
to  approve  of  this  discovery,  where- 
by  ev(  n in  the  most  desperate  cases 
none  have  died. 

In  active  haemorrhages,  and  in 
] hthisis,  the  foxglove  does  essential 
advantage ; it  lowers  the  pulse  with- 


out at  the  same  time  diminishing  the 
strength,  and  it  should  be  given  in 
twenty  drops  of  the  tincture  four 
times  a day.  It  is  also  used  with 
great  advantage  in  all  kinds  of  drop- 
sical swellings,  either  given  by  itself, 
or  in  combination  with  other  medi- 
cines. 

It  has  also  been  used  successfully 
in  mania  arising  from  an  effusion  of 
water  on  the  brain. 

In  spasmodic  asthma,  the  greatest 
advantage  has  been  produced,  proba- 
hly  by  producing  absorption,  and 
strengthening  the  habit,  for  the  digi- 
talis acts  as  a tonic. 

It  was  in  scrophulous  tumours,  that 
the  digitalis  first  acquired  its  reputa- 
tion. Haller  reports,  that  a scorbu- 
tic leprosy  w'as  cured  by  a long  use 
of  this  plant;  and  that  Zeyter,  by 
bruising  its  flowers  along  with  lard, 
has  cured  glandular  tumours,  and 
that  a deplorable  case  of  evil  yielded 
to  this  remedy.  The  expressed 
juice  mixed  with  linseed  meal  I have 
tried  with  success  as  a topical  ap- 
plication in  several  cases,  when  the 
medicine  was  also  used  internally. 

The  ancient  opinion  of  epilepsy 
often  yielding  to  the  use  of  the  digi- 
talis seems  confirmed  by  modern  ex- 
perience. Where  this  disorder  has 
been  induced  by  a determination  of 
blood  to  the  head,  modern  practi- 
tioners have  succeeded  in  removing 
this  afflicting  disorder. 

FOXGLOVE  {Infusion  of).  Take 
of  dried  leaves  of  foxglove  one 
drachm  ; boiling  water,  eight  ounces ; 
spirit  of  cinnamon,  one  ounce  : ma- 
cerate for  four  hours,  and  filter. 
This  is  the  inrusion  so  highly  recom- 
mended by  Dr.  Withering.  Half  an 
ounce,  or  an  ounce  of  it,  may  be 
taken  twice  a day  in  dropsical  com- 
plaints. 

FOXGLOVE  {Tincture  of).  Take 
of  the  smaller  leaves  of  foxglove, 
dried,  and  in  coarse  powder,  two 
ounces ; proof  spirit,  one  pint : di- 
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gest  for  seven  days,  and  then 
filter. 

This  tincture  is  a very  powerful 
medicine,  and  contains  the  virtues 
of  foxglove  in  a very  manageable 
form.  Like  every  other  form  in 
which  foxglove  is  given,  except  in 
scarlet  fever,  it  should  be  given  in 
very  small  doses  at  first,  such  as 
from  ten  to  twenty  drops,  and  cau- 
tiously encreased.  When  digitalis 
is  disposed  to  excite  looseness,  opium 
may  be  advantageously  conjoined 
with  it ; and  when  the  bowels  are 
tardy,  jalap  may  be  given  at  the 
same  time,  without  interfering  with 
its  diuretic  effects.  During  its  opera- 
tion in  this  way,  the  patient  should 
drink  very  freely. 

FOXING  in  MALT  LIQUORS 
{to  prerent  and  cure).  Foxing,  some- 
times called  bucking,  is  a disease  of 
malt  fermentation  which  taints  the 
beer.  It  arises  from  dirty  utensils  ; 
putting  the  separate  worts  together 
in  vessels  not  too  deep  ; using  bad 
malt ; by  turning  on  the  liquors  at 
too  great  heats,  and  brewing  in  too 
hot  weather.  It  renders  the  beer 
ropy  and  viscid,  like  treacle,  and  it 
soon  turns  sour.  When  there  is 
danger  of  foxing,  a handful  of  hops 
should  be  thrown  into  the  raw  worts 
while  they  are  drawn  off,  and  before 
they  are  boiled,  as  foxing  generally 
takes  place  when,  from  a scantiness 
of  utensils,  the  worts  are  obliged  to 
be  kept  some  time  before  they  are 
boiled.  M'hen  there  is  a want  of 
shallow  coolers,  it  is  a good  precau- 
tion to  put  some  fresh  hops  into  the 
worts,  and  work  them  with  the 
yeast.  If  the  brewing  foxes  in  the 
tun  while  working,  hops  should  then 
be  put  into  it,  and  they  will  tend  to 
restore  it,  and  extra  care  ought  to  be 
taken  to  prevent  the  lees  being  trans- 
ferred to  the  barrels. 

Some  persons  sift  quick-lime  into 
the  tun  when  the  brewing  appears  to 
be  foxed.  If  care  is  not  taken  to 
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cleanse  and  scald  the  vessels  after 
foxing,  subsequent  brewings  may  be- 
come tainted. 

Other  methods  of  curing  foxing. — 
Cut  a handful  of  hyssop  small ; mix 
it  with  a handful  of  salt,  and  put  it 
into  the  cask.  Stir  and  stop  close. 

Or,  infuse  a handful  of  hops  and  a 
little  salt  of  tartar  in  boiling  water  ; 
w'hen  cold,  strain  the  liquor  off,  and 
pour  it  into  the  cask,  which  stop 
close. 

Or,  mix  an  ounce  of  alum  with 
two  ounces  of  mustard-seed  and 
one  ounce  of  ginger  ; stir  them  in 
the  cask,  and  stop  close. 

FRAGRANT  ES.SENCES  from 
the  FRESH  RINDS  of  CITRONS, 
ORANGES,  &c.  {to  obtain).  Pro- 
cure as  many  fresh  citrons  as  will 
supply  the  required  stock  of  es- 
sence ; after  cleaning  off  any  speck 
in  the  outer  rinds  of  the  fruit,  break 
off  a large  piece  of  loaf  sugar,  and 
rub  the  citron  on  it  till  the  yellow 
rind  is  completely  absorbed.  Those 
parts  of  the  sugar  which  are  im- 
pregnated with  the  essence  are  from, 
time  to  time  to  be  cut  away  with  a 
knife,  and  put  in  an  earthen  dish. 
The  whole  being  thus  taken  off,  the 
sugared  essence  is  to  be  closely 
pressed,  and  put  by  in  pots,  where 
it  is  to  be  squeezed  down  hard;  have 
a bladder  over  the  paper  by  which  it 
is  covered,  and  tied  tightly  up.  It 
is  at  any  time  fit  for  use,  and  will 
keep  for  many  years.  Exactly  in 
the  same  manner  may  be  obtained 
and  preserved,  at  the  proper  seasons, 
from  the  fresh  roots,  the  essences  of 
the  rinds  of  Seville  oranges,  lemons, 
bergamots,  &c.  This  mode  of  ex- 
tracting and  preserving  these  es- 
sences is  superior  to  the  common 
practices  of  pealing,  rasping,  or 
grating  off  the  rind,  and  afterwards 
mixing  it  up  with  powdered  sugar, 
&c. 

FRECKLES  on  the  FACE  {to  re- 
move), i'o  disperse  lliem,  take  two 
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ounces  of  lemon  juice,  half  a drachm 
of  powdered  borax,  and  one  drachm 
of  sugar;  mix  them  together,  and 
let  them  stand  a few  days  in  a glass 
hoitle,  till  the  liquor  he  fit  for  use; 
tlien  I 111)  it  on  the  hands  and  face  oc- 
casionally. 

FRENCH  BEANS  (to  picklt). 
Take  tlie  beans  w'hen  they  are  young, 
and  ])ick  the  stalks  off:  steep  them 
in  vinegar  and  salt  for  nine  or  ten 
days  ; then  boil  them  in  a saucepan, 
with  a piece  of  alum  and  a little 
iennel ; when  they  are  boiled  enough, 
take  the  beans  out,  laying  them  upon 
a table  tdl  they  are  cold  ; then  put 
them  into  a pot,  laying  between 
every  layer,  cloves,  mace,  a little 
ginger,  jiepper,  and  fennel;  and  then 
fill  the  pot  w'ith  the  best  white  wine 
vinegar.  (See  page  65). 

FRENCH  BREAD  {to  make). 
Witli  a quarter  of  a peck  of  fine 
flour  mix  the  yolks  of  three,  and 
whites  of  tw'o  eggs,  beaten  and 
strained,  a little  salt,  half  a pint  of 
good  yeast  that  is  not  bitter,  and  as 
much  milk,  made  a little  warm,  as 
will  work  into  a thin  light  dough. 
Stir  it  about,  but  do  not  knead  in  ; 
have  ready  three  quart  wooden 
dishes;  divide  the  dough  among 
them  ; set  to  rise ; then  turn  them 
out  into  the  oven,  which  must  be 
quick  : rasp  when  done. 

FRENCH  FLUMMERY  (to 
make).  Take  a quart  of  cream,  and 
half  an  ounce  of  isinglass  ; beat  it 
fine,  and  stir  it  into  the  cream  ; let  it 
boil  softly  over  a slow  fire  a quarter 
of  an  hour  ; keep  it  stirring  all  the 
time;  then  take  it  off  the  fire, 
sweeten  it  to  your  palate,  and  put 
in  a spoonful  of  rose-water,  and  a 
spoonful  of  orange-flower  water; 
strain  it,  and  pour  it  into  a glass  or 
basin  ; and  when  it  is  cold,  turn  it 
out.  It  may  he  eaten  either  with 
cream  or  wine. 

FRENCH  MARASQUIN  (to 
Make).  Advantage  has  not  hitherto 


been  taken  of  the  fruit  of  the  St. 
Lucian  tree  (yrunus  mahaleb,  Lin  ) 
ITis  small  black  fruit  is  of  a very 
disagreeable  taste,  but  it  may  pro- 
duce an  excellent  liqueur.  I\i.  Ca- 
det de  Vaux,  recognising  in  this  little 
cherry  an  aromatic  savour,  thought 
it  would  serve  to  make  a kind  o. 
kirschwasser.  In  effect,  it  ferments 
and  furnishes  by  distillation  a Prus- 
sic alcohol ; but  by  putting  it  first  to 
infuse  in  brandy  for  some  time,  there 
is  obtained,  by  distillation  in  a bath 
heat,  a spirit  of  a very  agreeable 
aromatic,  and  which,  properly  sw'eet- 
ened,  forms  a liqueur  comparable  to 
the  best  marasquin  of  Italy.  It  is 
necessary  to  bruise  the  fruit  and  the 
nuts  before  infusing  them  in  brandy. 
The  spirit  must  also  be  brought  back 
to  21"  before  sweetening  it.  Then 
add  nearly  twelve  ounces  of  sugar 
to  everv  quart  of  liqueur. 

FUmCH  VIE  (to  make  a).  To 
two  pounds  of  flour  put  three  quar- 
ters of  a pound  of  butter  ; make  it 
into  a paste,  and  raise  the  walls  of 
the  pie,  beat  the  yolks  of  two  eggs, 
and  rub  the  outside  of  the  wall  of 
the  pie  with  it  ; fill  the  pie  with  the 
bones  of  the  meat  to  keep  tlie  steam 
in,  that  the  crust  may  be  well  soaked, 
as  it  is  to  go  to  table  without  a 
lid. 

Take  a calf’s  head,  wash  and  clean 
it  w'ell ; boil  it  half  an  hour  ; when 
it  is  cold,  cut  it  in  thin  slices,  and  put 
it  in  a tossing  pan  with  three  pints  of 
veal  gravy,  and  three  sweetbreads 
cut  thin,  and  let  it  stew  one  hour, 
with  half  an  ounce  of  truffles  ; then 
have  ready  two  calf’s  feet  boiled  and 
boned  ; cut  them  in  small  pieces,  and 
put  them  into  your  tossing  pan,  with 
a spoonful  of  lemon  pickle,  and  one 
of  browning,  cayenne  pepper,  and  a 
little  salt ; when  the  meat  is  tender, 
thicken  the  gravy  with  u little  flour 
and  butter  ; strain  it,  and  put  in  a 
few  pickled  mushrooms,  but  fresh 
ones,  if  you  can  get  them  • put  the 
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meat  into  the  pie  you  took  the  bones 
out  of,  and  lay  the  nicest  part  at  the 
top  ; have  ready  a quarter  of  a 
hundred  of  asparagus  lieads  ; strew 
them  over  the  top  of  the  pie,  and 
serve  it  up. 

FRENCH  MILK  PORRIDGE 
{to  make).  Stir  some  oatmeal  and 
water  together  ; let  it  stand  to  be 
clear,  and  pour  off  tlie  latter  ; pour 
fresh  upon  it ; stir  it  well  ; let  it 
stand  till  next  day  ; strain  through  a 
fine  sieve,  and  boil  the  water,  adding 
milk  while  doing  ; the  proportion  of 
water  must  be  small. 

FRENCH  ROLLS  {to  make).— 
Rub  an  ounce  of  butter  into  a pound 
of  flour ; mix  one  egg  beaten,  a lit- 
tle yeast  that  is  not  bitter,  and  as 
much  milk  as  will  make  a dough  of 
a middling  stiffness : beat  it  well, 
but  do  not  knead  it ; let  it  rise,  and 
bake  in  tins. 

FRENCH  STEAKS  of  a NECK 
of  ^MUTTON  {to  make).  Let  the 
mutton  be  very  good  and  large,  and 
cut  off  the  greater  part  of  the  fat  of 
the  neck,  and  then  cut  the  steaks 
two  inches  thick ; make  a large  hole 
through  the  middle  of  the  fleshy  part 
of  every  steak  with  a penknife,  and 
stuflT  it  with  a little  nutmeg,  pepper, 
and  salt,  mixed  up  with  the  yolk. of 
an  egg  ; when  they  are  stuffed,  wrap 
them  in  writing  paper,  and  put  them 
in  a Dutch  oven ; set  them  before 
the  fire  to  broil,  they  will  take  nearly 
an  hour ; put  a little  brown  gravy  in 
the  dish,  and  serve  them  up  in  the 
papers. 

FRENCH  STEW  of  GREEN 
PEAS  and  BACON  {to  make). — 
Cut  about  a quarter  of  a pound  of 
fresh  bacon  into  thin  slices  ; soak  it 
on  the  fire  in  a stew-pan,  until  it  is 
almost  done ; then  put  about  a quart 
of  peas  to  it,  a good  bit  of  butter,  a 
fagot  of  parsley,  and  two  spoon- 
fuls of  catsup ; simmer  on  a slow 
fire  and  reduce  the  sauce ; take  out 


the  fagot,  and  serve  the  rest  to- 
gether. 

FRIAR’S  BALSAM  {to  malcc\ 
Put  four  ounces  of  sarsaparilla,  cut 
in  short  pieces,  two  ounces  of  China 
root,  thinly  sliced,  and  an  ounce  of 
Virginian  snakeweed,  cut  small,  with 
one  quart  of  spirit  of  wine,  in  a 
quart  bottle.  Set  it  in  the  sun,  or 
any  equal  degree  of  heat ; shake  it 
two  or  three  times  a day,  (ill  the 
spirit  be  tinctured  of  a fine  golden 
yellow.  Then  clear  off  the  infusion 
into  another  bottle,  and  put  in  eight 
ounces  of  gum  guiacum  ; set  it  in  the 
sun,  or  other  similar  heat,  shaking  it 
often  till  all  the  gum  be  dissolved, 
except  the  dregs,  which  will  be  in 
about  ten  or  twelve  days.  It  must 
be  again  cleared  from  the  dregs,  and 
having  received  an  ounce  of  Peru- 
vian balsam,  be  well  shaken,  and 
again  placed  in  the  sun  for  two  days; 
after  which  add  an  ounce  of  balm  of 
Gilead;  shake  it  together,  and  finally 
set  it  in  the  sun  for  fourteen  days. 

FRICANDEAU  of  FOWL  {to 
make  o).  Cut  a fowl  in  ttvo,  and 
bone  it  thoroughly ; make  a raw 
forcemeat  of  a sweetbread,  cut  into 
large  dice,  a few  fat  livers,  truffles, 
or  mushrooms,  or  both,  chopped  pars- 
ley, shallots,  and  scraped  lard, 
mixed  with  three  yolks  of  eggs, 
pepper,  and  salt.  Fill  the  fowl  with 
this  forcemeat,  sew  it  up,  and  give  it 
a fry  in  butter  for  a moment ; then 
larditlike  a fricandeau  ; braize  it  in 
broth,  with  a few  slices  of  veal  and 
lard.  When  done,  sift  and  skim  the 
sauce,  reduce  it  to  a caramel,  and 
glaze  the  fowl  with  it:  serve  with 
what  sauce  you  please. 

FRICANDEAU  0/ VEAL  {to 
make  a).  Cut  steaks  half  an  inch 
thick,  and  six  inches  long,  out  of 
the  thick  part  of  a leg  of  veal ; lard 
them  with  small  cardoons,  and  dust 
them  with  flour;  put  them  before  the 
fire  to  broil  a fine  brown ; then  put 
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them  into  a large  tossing-pan,  with  a 
quart  of  good  gravy,  and  let  them 
stew  half  an  hour  ; then  put  in  two 
tea-spoonfuls  of  lemon  pickle,a  meat- 
spoonful  of  walnut  catsup,  the  same 
of  browning,  a slice  of  lemon,  a lit- 
tle anchovy  and  cayenne,  a few  mo- 
rells,  and  truffles  ; when  the  frican- 
cleaux  are  tender,  take  them  up,  and 
thicken  the  gravy  with  flour  and 
butter  ; strain  it ; place  your  frican- 
deaux  in  the  dish  ; pour  your  gravy 
on  them ; garnish  with  lemons  and 
barberries. 

FRICASSEE  (an  excellent  one). 
Take  six  pigeons,  and  six  chick- 
ens, very  young,  some  sweetbreads 
blanched  and  parboiled  : fry  half  of 
the  sweetbreads  a nice  brown  ; then 
have  some  asparagus  with  the  tops 
cut  off  an  inch  long,  the  yolks  of  two 
hard  eggs,  the  marrow  of  six  marrow- 
bones ; half  of  the  marrow  must  be 
fried  in  white  butter  ; then  fry  the 
fowl  in  good  sweet  butter  of  a fine 
brown;  then  put  out  the  butter,  and 
put  to  them  some  roast  mutton  gra- 
vy, some  large  fried  oysters,  and 
some  salt ; then  put  in  the  hard 
yolks  of  eggs,  and  the  rest  of  the 
sweetbreads  that  are  not  fried,  the 
asparagus,  and  half  the  marrow ; 
then  stew  them  well  in  the  frying 
pan,  with  some  grated  nutmeg,  pep- 
per, a clove  or  two  of  garlick,  a 
little  white  wine,  and  let  them  all  be 
well  stewed ; then  have  ten  yolks  of 
eggs  dissolved  in  a dish  with  white 
wine  vinegar,  and  a little  beaten 
mace,  and  put  it  to  the  fricassee; 
then  have  a French  loaf  sliced  into  a 
large  dish  set  on  coals,  with  some 
good  mutton  gravy ; then  give  the 
fricassee  two  or  three  warms  on  the 
fire,  and  pour  it  on  the  sippets  in 
the  dish  : garnish  it  with  fried  sweet- 
breads and  oysters. 

FRICASSEE  0/ PIGEONS  {to 
dress).  Cut  half  a pound  of  pickK  d 
pork  in  tlu»  slices,  and  soak  it  on  the 


fire  about  half  an  hour,  until  it  is 
half  done;  scald  two  or  three  large 
pigeons  in  boiling  water,  cut  them 
into  halves,  and  put  them  to  the 
pork,  with  a fagot  of  sweet  herbs, 
and  two  cloves ; soak  them  a little 
while  ; then  add  water  and  whole 
pepper.  When  done,  skim  and  sift 
the  sauce;  add  three  yolks  of  eggs 
and  cream,  and  make  a liaison  with-  ^ 
out  boiling. 

Another.  I'ake  young  pigeons,  i 
cut  off  the  wings  and  legs,  and  quar- 
ter  the  bodies ; put  them  into  a stew-  ‘ 
pan ; add  to  them  some  fat  bacon  ' | 
cut  square  in  small  pieces,  as  much 
whole  pepper  and  salt  as  will  season 
them,  a few  cloves,  a bundle  of  pars-  ; 
ley  and  thyme,  and  an  onion  quar-  j 
tered ; then  pour  on  as  much  fair  [ 
water  as  will  nearly  touch  the  top  of  ! 
the  pigeons  ; when  they  are  tender,  { 
put  in  a sufficient  quantity  of  butter ; 
change  the  parsley  and  thyme  for 
some  more  that  is  fresh ; then  take 
the  yolks  of  eggs  finely  beaten  in  a 
little  of  the  broth,  white  wine  and 
vinegar  ; lay  them  out  in  a dish 
upon  sippets  with  the  broth  ; squeeze 
an  orange  over  them,  and  serve  them 
up. 

FRICASSEE  of  VEAL,  RAB-  ! 
BIT,  or  any  other  article  (to  dress).  1 
Take  either  of  these,  and  cut  them 
into  small  pieces ; then  put  them 
into  a frying  pan,  with  as  much  wa-  1 
ter  as  will  cover  them,  with  a little  j ; 
salt,  whole  spice,  lemon-peel,  and  a 
fagot  of  sweet  herbs  ; let  them  1 
boil  together  till  the  meat  be  tender ; ,■ 

then  put  in  some  oysters,  and  when  | 
they  are  plump,  take  a little  of  J 
cither  white  wine  or  claret,  and  two  l 
anchovies  dissolved  in  it,  with  some 
butter,  and  pour  all  these  to  the  rest. 
Wlien  you  think  the  meatis  enough, 
take  it  out  with  a little  skimmer,  and 
put  it  into  a dish  with  sippets;  then 
put  into  your  liquor  the  yolks  of  1 
eggs  well  beaten,  and  mix  them  over  ; 
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the  fire ; then  pour  it  all  over  your 
nieat  ; garnish  your  dish  with  bar- 
berries, and  serve  it  up.  This  dish 
may  be  made  of  raw  meat,  or  of 
cold  meat  which  has  been  left  at 
meals. 

FRIED  BREAD  CRUMBS  {to 
viake).  Rub  some  stale  bread  through 
a colander ; put  them  into  a stewpan 
with  a couple  of  ounces  of  butter  ; 
put  it  over  a moderate  fire,  and  stir 
them  about  with  a wooden  spoon 
till  they  are  of  a fine  light  brown  : 
spread  them  on  a sieve,  and  let 
them  stand  ten  minutes  to  drain, 
turning  them  frequently. 

FRITTERS,  Bilboquet  (to  make). 
Break  five  eggs  into  two  handfuls  of 
fine  flour  ; put  milk  enough  to  make 
it  work  well  together  ; then  put  salt, 
and  work  it  again.  When  well  made, 
put  in  one  tea-spoonful  of  powder  of 
cinnamon,  one  of  lemon -peel  grated, 
and  half  an  ounce  of  candied  citron, 
cut  small.  Rub  a stewpan  over 
with  butter,  and  put  in  the  paste : 
set  it  over  a very  slow  fire,  and  do 
it  gently  without  sticking  to  the  bot- 
tom or  the  sides  of  the  pan.  When 
baked,  take  it  out,  and  lay  it  in  a 
dish  ; set  on  a stewpan  with  a good 
deal  of  lard  ; when  it  boils,  cut  the 
paste  the  size  of  a finger,  and  then 
cut  it  across  at  each  end,  which  will 
rise  and  be  hollow’,  and  have  a good 
effect.  Put  them  into  boiling  lard  ; 
great  care  must  be.  taken  in  frying 
them,  lest  they  rise  too  much.  When 
done,  sift  sugar  on  a warm  dish,  lay 
o,n  the  fritters,  and  sift  more  sugar 
over  thenri. 

I KIT'l  ERS  {to  make  common). — 
Take  half  a pint  of  ale  and  two 
eggs  ; beat  in  as  much  flour  as  will 
make  it  rather  thicker  than  a com- 
mon pudding,  with  nutmeg  and  su- 
. gar  to  your  taste  ; let  it  stand  three 
or  four  minutes  to  rise  ; then  drop 
hem  with  a spoon  into  a pan  of 
roiling  lard  •,  fry  them  a light  brown ; 
dram  ihe-o  on  a sieve  ; serve  them 


up  with  sugar  grated  over  them,  and 
wine  sauce  in  a boat. 

FRITTERS,  Italian  fashion  {to 
make).  Boil  a quarter  of  a pound  of 
rice  very  tender  in  milk  ; when  it  is 
pretty  thick,  put  a little  salt,  some 
fine  sugar,  orange-fl owners  preserved, 
green  chopped  lemon-peel,  a hand- 
ful of  flour,  and  three  whole  eggs ; 
mix  it  well  together,  and  add  some 
currants,  or  a couple  of  good  apples, 
peeled  and  cut  into  small  pieces  : 
butter  a sheet  of  paper,  and  put  this 
jireparation  upon  it  singly  w'ith  a 
spoon,  each  about  the  size  of  a large 
nutmeg  ; put  this  sheet  of  paper 
into  hot  fritter  : when  the  fritters 
quit  the  paper,  take  them  out,  and 
continue  frying  till  they  are  of  a 
good  colour  ; drain  them  upon  a 
sieve ; strew  a little  sugar-powder 
upon  them,  and  serve  as  hot  as  pos- 
sible. 

FRITTERS, yhr  a second  course  of 
any  kind  {to  make).  Roll  some  of 
the  second  best  paste  very  thin  ; put 
into  it  what  cream,  or  sw’eetmeat,  or 
marmalade,  you  think  proper  ; roll 
them  up  in  what  form  you  please, 
and  in  different  shapes,  and  fry  them 
in  very  hot  fritter  ; glaze  them  with 
a little  sugar-powder  and  a sala- 
mander. 

FRITTERS,  syringed  {to  make). 
Take  about  a pint  of  water,  and  a bit 
of  butter  the  bigness  of  an  egg,  with 
some  rasped  lemon-peel  (green,  if  it 
can  be  got),  preserved  lemon-peel, 
and  crisped  orange  flowers ; put  all 
together  in  a stewpan  over  the  fire, 
and  when  boiling  throw  in  some  fine 
flour;  keep  it  stirring  ; put  in  by 
degrees  more  flour  till  the  batter  be 
thick  enough  ; take  it  off  the  fire  ; 
then  fake  an  ounce  of  sweet  al- 
monds, four  bitter  ones,  pound 
them  in  a mortar : stir  in  two  Na- 
ples biscuits  crumbled,  two  eir^fs 
beaten  ; stir  all  togather  ; add  more 
^SS>  your  batter  he  tliin  enough 
to  be  syringed.  Fill  the  syriage. 
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your  batter  being  liot  ; syringe  your 
fritters  in  it,  to  make  it  of  a true 
lover’s  knot;  and  being  well  colour- 
ed, serve  them  for  a handsome  side 
dish. 

Or  a sheet  of  paper  may  be  rub- 
bed with  butter,  over  which  the  frit- 
ters may  be  syringed,  and  made  into 
whatever  shape  is  desired. 

bROST  BITTEN  {cure  for).— 
AVhen  the  hands,  feet,  or  face,  have 
been  exposed  to  severe  cold,  and 
then  brought  suddenly  before  a fire, 
a violent  inflammation,  and  often 
gangrene,  will  take  place.  In  this 
case,  poultices  and  fomentations 
must  be  applied  : for  inflammation, 
the  common  poultice  will  do,  or  the 
bread  and  milk  poultice ; but  if. 
mortification,  the  following  ferment- 
ing poultice  must  be  used  : — take 
one  pound  of  flour,  half  a pint  of 
yeast  of  beer  : mix  and  set  it  before 
a fire,  until  it  begins  to  swell  and 
bubble  ; in  this  state  it  must  be  ap- 
plied. But  when  the  disease  runs  so 
far  as  this,  a medical  practitioner 
should  be  consulted.  When  the  in- 
flammation goes  away  and  leaves 
ulcers,  they  must  be  treated  as  chil- 
blains. 

FROSTED  BEER  {fo  restore). 
Such  beer  is  usually  sweet  and  foul, 
and  will  never  recover  of  itself;  but 
to  remedy  this,  make  a pailful  of 
fresh  wort,  into  which  put  a handful 
of  rubbed  hops,  and  boil  them  half 
an  hour,  so  that  it  may  be  very  bit- 
ter ; and  when  almost  cold,  draw  a 
pailful  from  the  cask,  and  re-fill  it 
with  the  bitter  wort.  Fermentation 
will  re-commence  ; but  when  this  is 
over,  bung  it  up  for  a month.  It  it 
is  not  then  restored,  rack  it  into 
another  cask,  and  put  into  it  half  a 
))eck  of  parched  wheat,  and  one 
])Ound  of  good  hops’ dried  and  rub- 
bed, and  tied  up  in  a net.  Bung  it 
down,  leaving  the  vent-hole  open  for 
d day  or  two,  and  in  a month  it  will 
be  line  liquor. 


-F  R U 

hivLir  GARDENS  {Mu/uige- 

mcnt  of,  for  cxery  monili  m the  iicar). 

January. — About  the  beginning 
of  this  month  is  the  season  for  pro- 
viding an  early  crop  of  strawberries. 
The  apple  tree,  pear  tree,  and  the 
small  shrubs  of  gooseberries  and 
currants,  may  now  be  pruned.  Bet 
the  young  trees  be  now  examined  ; 
let  there  be  no  dead  wood  nor  de- 
cayed branches  left.  Take  care  of 
espaliers.  Clear  the  fruit  trees  from 
moss.  About  the  end  of  this  month 
the  business  of  pruning  may  be  con- 
tinued ; and  as  the  hardier  kinds  are 
despatched,  it  will  be  safe  to  advance 
to  those  a little  more  tender. 

February. — Look  over  those 
stocks  which  were  budded  the  prece- 
ding summer.  If  the  heads  be  cut 
off,  see  that  the  sap  from  the  wound 
do  not  run  upon  the  bud ; those 
which  were  not  cut  off  before,  must 
be  cut  off  now.  Go  over  the  espa- 
liers lately  repaired,  and  see  that 
every  thing  keep  firm.  Sow'  the 
stones  of  plums,  and  other  hardy 
fruit,  for  raising  stocks  for  the  future 
service  of  budding  and  grafting. 
Transplant  fruit  trees  to  those  places 
where  they  are  wanted  ; opening  a 
large  hole,  setting  the  earth  carefully 
about  the  roots,  and  nailing  them  at 
once  to  the  wall,  or  fastening  them 
up  to  strong  stakes.  Pears  may  be 
grafted  about  the  end  of  this  month,  if 
the  season  be  mild;  Keep  off  the 
birds  that  eat  the  buds  of  fruit-  | 
trees. 

March. — Finish  the  pruning  of  I 
the  peach  and  nectarine  kinds  ; and  I 
when  this  is  done,  and  they  are  care-  I 
fully  nailed  to  the  w’all,  dig  the  J 
earth  in  the  borders.  This  is  a 
proper  time  for  pruning  newly 
planted  trees ; because  those  parts 
which  are  dead,  will  now’  be  seen  : 
distinctly,  and  must  be  cut  out. 
The  strawberry  beds  should  have  a , 
careful  and  thorough  dressing  about  | 
the  beginning  of  this  month ; dre"-  i 
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also  the  gooseberry  and  currant 
bushes.  Fruit  trees  may  be  yet 
planted,  but  there  must  be  greater 
care  shown  as  the  season  is  advanced: 
care  must  be  taken  of  the  trees 
planted  in  the  preceding  October  ; 
their  heads  being  cut  down,  the 
earth  must  be  kept  from  drying 
about  their  roots  ; let  a quantity  of 
turf  be  laid  about  the  root  of  the 
tree,  and  to  two  feet  distant  all  round 
it.  Plant  vines  about  the  middle  of 
the  month,  and  look  over  the  grown 
ones;  nip  oft' improper  shoots  ; when 
two  rise  from  the  same  eye,  take  off 
the  weakest.  Let  the  raspberry 
beds,  towards  the  end  of  the  month, 
have  a good  digging, 

o OO  O 

April — The  trees  being  in  their 
bloom,  little  is  to  be  done  in  this 
month,  but  such  young  shoots  of 
newly  planted  trees  against  walls,  as 
push  directly  forward,  must  now  be 
rubbed  off,  leaving  none  but  those 
that  shioot  sideways,  to  form  the 
beauty  of  the  tree.  Insects  begin 
now  to  hatch  upon  fruit  trees,  and 
too  much  care  cannot  be  taken  to 
destroy  them.  All  newly  planted 
trees  should  be  encouraged  with 
water,  and  should  either  have  a semi- 
circular paving  of  small  stones,  or 
else  a small  heap  of  weeds  or  grass 
laid  to  keep  them  cool  and  moist. 
Keep  your  borders  clean  ; and  dig- 
ging borders  half  spit  deep,  and 
stirring  the  earth  about  old  wall 
trees,  is  a very  good  culture,  and  the 
most  effectual  method  to  destroy  the 
weeds.  The  fruits  in  the  forcing 
frame  must  now  and  then  have  a 
large  share  of  fresh  air,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  heat  of  the  weather ; 
tiieir  branches  should  frequently  be 
sprinkled  over  w'ith  water,  and  their 
roots  should  now  and  then  have 
some  watering. 

May. — Take  care  of  the  forcing 
frames.  The  earth  must  be  fre- 
(pieiifly  stirred  up  about  the  roots, 
aiid  itu  y tni)r,t  have  every  day  a mo- 


derate watering  ; the  trees  must  be 
more  opened  to  the  air,  and  every 
other  day,  it  will  be  very  serviceable 
to  water  them  all  over,  branches, 
leaves,  and  fruit.  Look  over  vines, 
and  stop  every  shoot  that  has  fruit 
upon  it,  to  three  eyes  beyond  the 
fruit  ; then  train  the  branches  regu- 
larly to  the  wall,  and  let  such  as  are 
designed  for  the  next  year’s  fruiting 
grow  some  time  longer,  as  their 
leaves  w'ill  give  a proper  shade  to  the 
fruit.  Look  over  fruit  trees  against 
walls;  if  any  branch  be  loose,  fasten 
it  carefully ; rub  off  all  the  fore 
right,  and  irregular  shoots,  and  train 
to  proper  places  those  that  are  fit  for 
service;  then  go  over  the  espaliers 
in  the  same  manner.  Look  to  all 
newly  planted  trees;  see  that  they  are 
firm  in  their  places,  and  promote 
their  growth  by  watering.  As  wall 
fruits  are  coming  forward  towards 
the  end  of  this  month,  they  should 
be  well  thinned ; observe  which  are 
the  most  promising,  and  the  taking 
off  a part  of  the  worst  gives  more 
nourishment  to  the  rest : this 

thinning  must,  however,  be  done 
with  caution,  for  there  are  many 
accidents  to  which  the  remainder 
will  be  liable;  snails  devour  many; 
they  should  be  watched  daily  at  the 
times  of  their  coming  out  of  their 
holes  and  destroyed.  Let  the  ground 
about  the  trees  have  such  a dressing 
as  Vi^ill  give  them  a fresh  supply  of 
nourishment. 

June. — Look  over  all  w’all  fruit 
trees:  where  any  leaves  are  decayed, 
take  them  off ; every  morning  and 
evening,  and  after  every  warm 
shower,  look  after  snails  ; extirpate 
weeds  from  the  stems  of  fruit  trees  ; 
dig  the  borders  with  a three-pronged 
fork,  and  rake  the  borders  after  this 
digging*  to  take  off  the  weeds,  and 
if  the  trees  require  more  assistance, 
spread  some  rich  mould  with  soot, 
an  inch  thick  all  over  the  border. 
Espaliers  must  be  treated  in  tli<* 
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same  manner  as  the  wall  trees ; and 
when  the  ill  growing  shoots  are 
rubbed  off,  and  those  which  are 
wanted,  and  which  rise  in  proper 
places,  duly  trained,  digging,  clear- 
ing, and  enriching  the  borders  are  to 
be  repeated.  If  any  leaves  be  in- 
fected with  insects,  let  them  be 
pulled  off.  Clear  the  vines  planted 
against  the  walls,  of  weak  and  use- 
less branches  ; let  all  side  shoots  be 
displaced  ; dig  and  water  the  ground, 
and  keep  the  stems  of  the  trees  per- 
fectly free  from  moss. 

July. — Inoculate  peaches  and  nec- 
tarines. Look  to  the  transplanted 
trees,  if  they  be  well  fastened ; if 
they  rock  at  the  root  they  will 
perish  ; phials  of  syrup  are  to  be 
hung  upon  the  trees.  The  caterpil- 
lar, which  preys  upon  the  leaves,  is  a 
most  terrible  enemy : the  most  mis- 
chievous are  the  single  green  kind  ; 
they  are  small,  but  they  devourimmo- 
derately  : when  they  are  situated  at 
the  end  of  a branch,  there  appears  a 
round  lump  in  the  place  ; this  dis- 
covers them  ; but  if  left  alone  a very 
little  time,  they  rot  off  the  part  where 
they  are  thus  concealed,  and  this  not 
only  hurts  the  present  fruit,  but  de- 
stroys the  branch  for  the  succeeding 
year.  Seek  for  these  devouring  ver- 
min with  a diligent  eye,  and  pick  and 
destroy  them;  but  from  the  budding 
of  the  tree  to  the  ripening  of  the 
fruit,  they  should  be  sought  after  ; 
at  first  upon  the  ends  of  the  young 
shoots,  afterwards  upon  and  amongst 
the  blossoms,  which  they  often  fasten 
together  by  a kind  of  web,  and  at 
last  amongst  the  fruit,  or  upon  the 
backs  of  the  leaves.  . Care  must 
now  be  taken  of  the  standard  vines  : 
the  free  passage  of  the  air  between 
and  among  fruit  trees  is  an  essential 
article  towards  their  obtaining  their 
true  flavour.  Break  up  the  surface 
of  the  mould  in  the  fruit  tree  borders 
with  the  three-pronged  fork,  but  it 


should  be  done  lightly  and  superfi- 
cially ; as  soon  as  this  is  done,  allow 
a gentle  watering,  and  let  this  be 
given  at  a distance  from  the  stem. 

August. — Look  over  the  wall 
fruits,  to  destroy  snails  and  other 
vermin,  which  will  gnaw  your  choice 
fruits,  and  spoil  them ; hang  up 
scarecrows  of  feathers,  or  wings  of 
birds,  or  entire  birds,  with  the  en- 
trails taken  out,  to  frighten  away 
sparrows,  and  other  birds ; place 
lime  twigs  about  the  trees,  and 
frighten  the  birds  away  by  discharges 
of  a pistol  ; fasten  loose  branches, 
but  take  care  not  to  pall  off  the 
leaves  of  the  trees,  as  this  would  ex- 
pose the  fruit  too  much.  Examine 
the  vines  once  more,  pulling  off  all 
trailing  branches  which  have  been 
lately  produced.  Untie  the  buds  of 
the  fruit  trees,  which  were  inoculated 
the  yjreceding  month,  otherwise  this 
bandage  will  pinch  the  back  of  the 
stocks,  and  prevent  their  growing 
equally  on  the  part  where  the  bud  is 
put.  You  should  also  observe  to 
clear  the  lower  part  of  the  stocks 
from  shoots,  and  keep  the  ground 
clear  from  weeds,  near  the  roots  of 
the  fruit  trees. 

September. — Gather  such  fruits 
as  are  ripe,  and  preserve  the  rest ; 
the  best  time  for  gathering  is  an 
hour  after  sunrise ; the  fruit  gathered 
in  the  middle  of  the  day  is  always 
flabby:  keep  wasps  and  birds  from 
the  grapes.  About  the  end  of  the 
month,  propagate  gooseberry  and 
currant  trees  by  cuttings : prune  and 
train  the  trees  in  the  forcing  frame. 
Plant  strawberries  and  raspberries  ; 
they  will  be  rooted  before  winter, 
and  flourish  the  succeeding  year. 

October. — Prune  gooseberry  and  - 
currant  trees.  About  thebeginning  of 
this  month  the  same  kind  of  manage- 
ment is  to  be  continued  to  the  rasp- 
berry ground.  Prune  also  apricots 
and  nectarines  : let  the  winter  fruit 
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be  gatliered  for  preservation:  prone 
jteach  trees  about  the  end  of  this 
uiontli. 

November. — Continue  pruning 
with  due  care  and  assiduity  ; clear, 
refresh,  and  enrich  tlie  strawberry 
beds.  Let  the  alleys  between  the 
beds  be  dug  up  a full  spit  deep,  and 
the  mould  well  broken;  let  the  ground 
be  well  weeded,  and  as  often  as  occa- 
sion requires,  enriched  with  manure 
or  tillage.  Go  round  the  newly 
planted  trees,  and  see  that  all  remain 
secure,  and  scatter  a little  haulm,  or 
some  other  covering  upon  the  earth, 
about  the  bottom  of  the  stones. 

December. — Prepare  for  planting 
trees  where  they  will  be  vvanted  in 
spring,  by  digging  the  ground  deep, 
and  turning  it  well  now  in  the  places 
where  they  are  to  stand.  Scatter 
some  fresh  mould,  and  some  old 
dung  over  the  borders  where  the  fruit 
trees  are  planted,  and  in  a mild  day 
dig  it  in  with  a strong  three-pronged 
fork.  Look  over  the  orchard  trees, 
and  cut  away  dead  and  superfluous 
wood.  Let  the  branches  stand  clear 
of  one  another,  that  the  air  may  get 
between,  and  the  fruit  will  be  better 
flavoured. 

FRUIT  (economical  method  of  ■pre- 
paring fur  children).  Put  apples, 
pears,  plums,  gooseberries,  raspber- 
ries, or  any  kind  of  fruit  into  a stone 
jar,  and  add  Lisbon  or  common 
moist  sugar  ; place  the  jar  in  a cool 
oven,  or  in  a saucepan  of  boiling 
water,  and  let  it  remain  till  the  fruit 
be  done.  It  may  be  eaten  with 
bread  or  boiled  rice,  or  be  made  into 
nuddings. 

FRUIT  in  JELLY.  Put  half  a 
pint  of  clear  stiff  calf’s  foot  jelly 
into  a basin  ; when  it  is  set  and 
stiff,  lay  in  three  fine  ripe  peaches, 
and  a bunch  of  grapes  with  the  stalks 
up;  put  a few  vine  leaves  over  them  ; 
then  fill  up  your  bowl  with  jelly,  and 
let  it  stand  till  the  next  day  ; then 
«.t  the  basin  to  the  brim  in  hot  wa- 


ter, and  as  soon  as  you  find  it  leave 
the  basin,  lay  your  dish  over  it,  and 
turn  your  jelly  carefully  upon  it. 

FRUri’  (to  wake  art  ficial).  At  a 
proper  time  of  the  year,  take  care 
to  save  the  stalks  of  the  fruit,  with 
the  stones  to  them  : get  some  tins 
neatly  made  in  the  shape  of  the 
fruit  you  intend  to  imitate,  leaving  a 
hole  at  the  top  to  put  in  the  stone 
and  stalk ; they  must  be  so  con- 
trived as  to  open  in  the  middle  to 
take  out  the  fruit,  and  there  must  also 
be  made  a frame  of  wood  to  fix  them 
in.  Great  care  must  be  taken  to 
make  the  tins  very  smooth  in  the  in- 
side, otherwise  their  roughness  wRl 
mark  the  fruit,  and  that  they  be 
made  exactly  of  the  shape  of  the 
fruit  they  are  intended  to  represent ; 
being  prepared  with  your  tins,  pro- 
ceed as  follows  : — Take  two  cow- 
heels,  and  a calf’s  foot;  boil  them  in  a 
gallon  of  soft  water  till  they  are  all 
boiled  to  rags,  and  when  you  have  a 
full  quart  of  jelly,  strain  it  through 
a sieve  ; then  put  it  into  a saucepan, 
sweeten  it ; put  in  lemon-peel  per- 
fumed, and  colour  it  like  the  fruit 
you  intend  to  imitate.  Stir  all  toge- 
ther; give  it  a boil,  and  fill  your 
tins  ; then  put  in  the  stones  and 
stalks,  just  as  the  fruit  grows,  and 
when  the  jelly  is  quite  cold  open 
your  tins,  and  put  on  the  bloom, 
which  may  be  done  by  carefully 
dusting  on  powder  blue.  Keep  them 
covered  to  prevent  the  dust  getting 
to  them  ; and  to  the  eye,  art  will  be 
an  excellent  substitute  for  nature. 

FRUIT  (to  preserve  the  whole  pear 
without  spoiling).  Mix  one  pound  of 
nitre  with  two  pounds  of  bole  am- 
moniac, and  three  pounds  of  clean 
common  sand  ; then  in  dry  w'eather, 
take  fruit  of  any  sort,  which  is  not 
fully  ripe,  allowing  the  stalks  to  re- 
main, and  put  them  one  by  one  into 
an  open  glass,  till  it  is  quite  full ; 
cover  the  glass  with  oiled  cloth  tied 
closely  down.  Put  it  three  or  four 
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inches  down  in  the  earth,  in  a dry 
cellar,  and  surround  it  on  all  sides  to 
the  depth  of  three  or  four  inches, 
with  the  above  mixture.  The  fruit 
will  thus  keep  the  whole  year. 

FRUIT  {to  presene  fur  tarts). — 
Cherries,  plums,  and  American  ap- 
ples, gather  when  ripe,  and  lay  them 
in  small  jars  that  will  hold  a pound  ; 
strew  over  each  jar,  six  ounces  of 
good  loaf  sugar,  pounded  ; cover 
with  two  bladders,  each  separately 
tied  down  ; then  set  the  jars  in  a 
large  stewpan  of  water,  up  to  the 
neck,  and  let  it  boil,  three  hours 
gently.  Keep  these,  and  all  other 
sorts  of  fruit,  free  from  damp. 

FRUIT  {to  store).  Those  which 
are  to  be  used  first,  lay  by  singly  on 
shelves,  or  on  the  floor  in  a dry 
southern  room,  on  clean  dry  moss, 
or  sweet  dry  straw,  so  as  not  to  touch 
one  another.  Some,  or  all  the  rest, 
having  first  laid  a fortnight  singly, 
and  then  nicely  culled,  are  to  be 
spread  on  shelves,  or  on  a dry  floor, 
but  the  most  superior  way  is  to  pack 
them  in  large  earthen,  or  China,  or 
stone  jars,  with  very  long  dry  moss 
at  the  bottom,  sides,  and  also  be- 
tween them.  Press  a good  coat  of 
moss  on  the  top,  and  then  stop  the 
mouth  close  with  cork,  or  otherwise, 
which  should  be  rosined  round 
about  with  a twentieth  part  of  bees’ 
wax  in  it.  As  the  object  is  effec- 
tually to  keep  out  air,  the  cause  of 
putrefaction,  the  jars,  if  earthen, 
may  be  set  in  dry  sand,  which  put 
also  between,  round,  and  over  them 
to  a foot  thick  on  the  top.  In  all 
close  storing,  observe,  there  should 
be  no  doubt  of  the  soundness  of  the 
fruit.  Guard  in  time  from  frost, 
those  that  lie  open ; jars  of  fruit 
must  be  soon  used  after  unsealing. 

FRUIT  {to  pack  for  carriage).  If 
fruit  is  to  be  sent  to  any  considerable 
distance,  great  care  should  be  taken 
in  packing  it : it  should  not  be  done 
in  baskets,  as  they  are  liable  to  be 
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bruised  among  heavy  luggage,  and 
the  fruit  of  course  will  be  impaired. 
Forsyth,  therefore,  recommends  boxes 
made  of  strong  deal,  of  different 
sizes,  according  to  the  quantity  of 
fruit  to  be  packed.  The  following 
are  the  dimensions  of  the  boxes  in 
which  fruit  used  to  be  sent  by  the 
coach  to  Windsor  and  Weymouth, 
for  the  use  of  his  late  Majesty,  and 
the  Royal  Family. 

I'he  larger  box  is  two  feet  long, 
fourteen  inches  broad,  and  the  same 
in  depth.  The  smaller  box  is  one 
foot  nine  inches  long,  one  foot  broad, 
and  the  same  in  depth.  These  boxes 
are  made  of  inch  deal,  and  well  se- 
cured with  three  iron  cramps  at  each 
corner ; they  have  two  small  iron 
handles,  one  at  each  end,  by  which 
they  are  fastened  to  the  roof  of  the 
coach.  In  these  boxes  are  sent  me- 
lons, cherries,  currants,  pears,  peaches, 
nectarines,  plums,  and  grapes  ; they 
are  first  wrapped  in  pine-leaves,  and 
then  in  paper.  The  cherries  and 
currants  are  first  packed  in  a flat  tin 
box,  one  foot  four  inches  long,  ten 
inches  broad,  and  four  deep. 

In  packing,  proceed  thus: — first 
put  a layer  of  fine  long  dry  moss  on 
the  bottom  of  the  tin  box,  then  a 
layer  of  currants  or  cherries,  then 
another  layer  of  moss,  and  so  on,  al- 
ternately, fruit  and  moss,  until  the 
box  is  so  full,  that  when  the  lid  is 
hasped  down,  the  fruit  may  be  so 
finely  packed  as  to  preserve  them 
from  friction.  Then  make  a layer  of 
fine  moss,  and  short,  soft,  dry  grass, 
well  mixed,  in  the  bottom  of  the 
deal  box ; pack  in  the  melons  with 
some  of  the  same,  tight  in  between 
all  the  rows,  and  also  between  the 
melons  in  the  same  row,  till  the 
layer  is  finished;  choosing  the  fruit 
as  nearly  of  a size  as  possible,  filling 
up  every  interstice  with  the  moss  and 
grass.  When  the  melons  are  packed, 
put  a thin  layer  of  moss  and  grass 
over  them,  upon  which  place  the  tin 
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box  with  the  currants,  packing  it 
firmly  all  round  with  moss  to  pre- 
vent it  from  shaking;  then  puta  thin 
■ layer  of  moss  over  the  box,  and 
pack  the  pears  firmly  (but  so  as  not 
to  bruise  them)  on  that  layer,  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  melons ; and  so 
on  with  the  peaches,  nectarines, 
plums,  and  lastly  the  grapes,  filling 
up  the  box  with  moss,  that  the  lid 
may  shut  down  so  light  as  to  pre- 
vent any  friction  among  the  fruit. 
The  boxes  should  have  locks  and 
two  keys,  which  may  serve  for  them 
all:  each  of  the  persons  who  pack 
and  unpack  the  fruit  having  a key. 
The  moss  and  grass  should  always  be 
returned  in  the  boxes,  which,  with  a 
little  addition,  will  serve  the  v/hole 
season,  being  shook  up  and  well 
aired  after  each  journey,  andkeeping 
it  sweet  and  clean.  After  the  wooden 
box  is  locked,  cord  it  firmly. 

If  fruit  be  packed  according  to 
the  above  directions,  it  may  be  sent 
to  the  farthest  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
by  coaches  or  waggons,  with  perfect 
safety. 

Othtr  methods  of  packing  fruit. — 
Fruits  of  the  most  delicate  sorts,  are 
sent  from  Spain  and  Italy  to  England, 
packed  in  jars  with  saw-dust  from 
woods  not  resinous  or  otherwise  ill- 
tasted.  One  large  bunch  of  grapes 
is  suspended  from  a twig  or  pin  laid 
across  the  mouth  of  the  jar,  so  as  it 
may  not  touch  either  the  bottom  or 
sides : saw-dust  or  bran  is  then 
strewed  in,  and  when  full,  the  jar  is 
well  shaken  to  cause  it  to  settle : 
more  is  then  added  till  it  is  quite 
full,  when  the  supporting  twig  is 
taken  away,  and  the  earthen  cover  of 
the  jar  closely  fitted  and  sealed,  gene- 
rally with  fine  stucco. 

In  the  same  way  grapes  may  be 
sent  from  the  remotest  parts  of  Scot- 
land or  Ireland  to  the  metropolis. 
When  the  distance  is  less,  they  may 
be  sent  enveloped  in  fine  paper,  and 
packed  in  moss.  The  simplest 
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mode  for  short  distances  is  to  wrap 
each  bunch  in  fine  soft  paper,  and 
lay  them  on  a bed  of  moss  in  a 
broad  flat  basket  with  a proper  co- 
ver. 

Cherries  and  plums  may  be  packed 
in  thin  layers,  with  paper  and  moss 
between  each. 

Peaches,  apricots,  and  the  finer 
plums,  may  each  be  wrapped  sepa- 
rately in  vine  or  other  leaves,  or  fine 
paper,  and  packed  in  abundance  of 
cotton,  flax,  fine  moss,  or  dried  short  ' 
grass.  Moss  is  apt  to  communicate 
its  flavour  to  fine  fruits,  and  so  is^ 
short  grass,  if  not  thoroughly  dried 
and  sweetened.  Cotton  best  pre- 
serves the  bloom  on  peaches  and 
plums. 

FRUIT  TREES  infected  •with  an 
easterly  blight,  method  of  curing. — 
Where  valuable  trees  are  infected 
with  the  blight,  they  may  with  little 
trouble  and  expense  be  in  a short 
time  cured,  by  fumigating  them  wdth 
brimstone,  strewed  on  light  charcoal ; 
this  effectually  kills  them ; but  the 
operator  must  take  care  to  get  to 
windward  of  the  trees,  as  the  fumes 
both  of  brimstone  and  charcoal  are 
very  offensive  and  pernicious. 

It  is  recommended  to  sprinkle  and 
wash  the  blighted  trees  from  time  to 
time  with  common  water,  thkt  is, 
such  as  hath  not  had  any  thing 
steeped  in  it,  and  the  sooner  that  is 
performed,  whenever  danger  is  ap- 
prehended, the  better  ; and  if  the 
young  and  tender  shoots  seem  to  be 
much  infected,  wash  them  with  a 
woollen  cloth  s®  as  to  clear  them,  if 
possible,  from  all  glutinous  matter, 
that  their  respiration  and  perspira- 
tion may  not  be  obstructed  ; and  if 
some  broad  flat  pans  or  tubs  are 
placed  near  the  trees,  it  will  keep 
their  tender  parts  in  a ductile  state, 
and  greatly  keep  them  ; but  when- 
ever this  operation  of  washing  the 
tree  is  performed,  it  should  be  early 
in  the  day,  that  the  moisture  may  be 
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exhaled  before  the  cold  of  the  night 
comes  on,  especially  if  the  nights  be 
frosty,  nor  should  it  be  done  when 
the  sunshines  very  hot  upon  the  wall, 
which  would  be  subject  to  scorch  up 
the  tender  blossoms. 

FRUIT  TREES  (new  method  of 
grcifting).  Cut  out  the  stray  wood, 
and  make  the  tree  a perfect  skeleton, 
leaving  all  the  healthy  limbs ; then 
clean  the  branches,  and  cut  the  top 
of  each  branch  off,  where  it  would 
measure  in  circumference  from  the 
size  of  a shilling  to  about  that  of  a 
crown  piece ; some  of  the  branches 
must  of  course  be  taken  off,  where  it 
is  a little  larger,  and  some  smaller, 
to  preserve  the  canopy,  cr  head  of 
the  tree,  and  it  will  be  necessary  to 
take  out  the  branches  which  cross 
others,  and  observe,  the  arms  are 
left  to  fork  off,  so  that  no  consider- 
able opening  is  to  be  perceived  when 
you  stand  under  the  tree,  but  that 
they  may  represent  a uniform  head. 
When  the  operator  is  preparing  the 
tree,  he  should  leave  the  branches 
sufficiently  long  to  allow  two  or 
three  inches  to  be  taken  off  by  the 
saw,  that  all  the  splintered  parts  may 
be  removed ; the  tree  being  thus 
prepared,  put  in  one  or  two  grafts  at 
the  extremity  of  each  branch,  the 
following  cement  must  be  used  in- 
stead of  clay,  and  the  grafts  tied 
with  bass  or  soft  strings.  If  there 
be  a considerable  quantity  of  moss 
in  the  bodies  and  branches  of  the 
trees,  scrape  it  off,  which  must  be 
effectually  done  when  they  are  in  a 
wet  state,  by  a stubbed  birch  broom  ; 
then  brush  them  over  with  coarse 
oil,  which  invigorates  the  growth  of 
the  tree,  acts  as  a manure  to  the 
bark,  and  makes  it  expand. 

To  make  the  cement ; take  one 
pound  of  pitch,  one  pound  of  rosin, 
half  a pound  of  bees’  wax,  a quarter 
of  a pint  of  hog’s  lard,  and  a quarter 
of  a pound  of  turjrcntine  : to  be 


boiled  up  together,  but  not  to  be  us<'d 
till  you  can  put  your  finger  in  it, 

FRUIT  TREES  (to  protect  from 
spring  frosts).  Let  a thick  rope  be 
intermixed  among  the  branches  of  a 
fruit  tree  in  blossom,  with  the  end  of 
it  placed  downwards,  so  as  to  termi- 
nate in  a pail  of  water.  Should  a 
slight  frost  take  place  during  the 
night,  it  will  not  at  all  affect  the 
tree,  while  the  surface  of  the  water 
in  the  pail  which  receives  the  rope 
will  be  covered  with  a cake  of  ice, 
though  water  placed  in  another  pail 
by  the  side  of  it,  at  the  same 
time,  may  not,  from  the  slightness 
of  the  frost,  have  any  ice  at  all  upon 
it. 

FRUIT  TREES  (to  raise  and 
manage).  In  the  removal  or  the 
transplantation  of  trees,  gardeners 
and  nursery-men  are  generally  very 
careless  and  inattentive  in  taking 
them  up,  and  care  not  how  much  the 
roots  are  broken,  or  lessened  in  num- 
ber, provided  they  have  enough  left 
to  keep  the  tree  alive  ; the  conse- 
quence is,  that  although  the  branches 
left  on  remain  alive,  there  is  so  great 
a deficiency  of  sap,  from  the  loss  of 
roots,  that  the  vessels  cannot  be 
filled  in  the  following  spring. 

The  roots  are  broken  or  cut  off 
at  random,  and  generally  are  dimin- 
ished more  than  one  half,  or  they  are 
doubled  back  and  distorted  ; and  if 
there  be  enough  left  to  keep  the 
plant  alive,  it  is  thought  quite  suffi- 
cient ; and  by  these  means,  the  ap- 
pearance of  blossoms  and  fruit,  being 
prematurely  produced,  those  stinted 
and  deformed  plants  are  sold  as  half 
or  full  trained  trees  for  four  times 
the  price  of  others  ; and  when  sold, 
they  are  again  taken  up,  and  the 
roots  treated  and  diminished  in  the 
same  careless  manner. 

V/hen  the  soil  of  a jjarden  in 
which  fruit  trees  are  to  be  planted,  is 
not  nalurally  conformable,  or  conge- 
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nial  to  the  first  principle,  it  must  be 
made  so. 

The  top  of  .1  wall  should  be  so 
formed,  as  to  tlirow  off  water  ; for 
otherwise  it  will  generally  be  damp, 
which  renders  the  trees  unhealthy; 
and  when  the  substance  against 
which  the  branches  are  fixed  is  dry, 
the  temperature  on  all  sides  will  be 
more  equal. 

In  preparing  beds,  or  borders,  due 
attention  must  be  paid  both  to  the 
soil,  and  subsoil,  as  each  equally 
affects  the  health  and  fruitfulness  of 
trees ; and  principally  as  it  retains 
or  discharges  water,  stagnant  water 
being  at  all  times  particularly  de- 
trimental to  the  fructification  of 
trees. 

For  peaches,  nectarines,  &c.,  a 
border  of  ten  or  twelve  feet  wide 
will  generally  prove  sufficient.  In 
cases  where  the  soil  has  been  too 
close  and  retentive,  and  the  roots 
apt  to  grow  deep  on  the  substratum, 
lay  a stratum  of  about  six  inches  for 
the  roots  to  run  and  repose  in,  cora- 
})osed  of  two-third’s  part  of  fine 
drift  sand  (the  scrapings  of  a public 
road,  which  has  been  made,  or  re- 
paired with  flints,)  and  one-third-part 
of  rich  vegetable  mould,  well  mixed 
together  ; and  the  better  way  to  per- 
form this  is  first  to  lay  on  about 
three  inches  of  the  composition,  and 
on  this  place  the  roots  of  the  plant, 
and  over  them  spread  the  other  three 
inches ; and  cover  the  whole  down, 
with  from  nine  to  twelve  inches  of  the 
common  soil  of  the  place. 

Where  it  is  not  found  necessary  to 
form  an  artificial  substratum,  it  will 
be  sufficient  to  remove  the  soil  to 
the  depth  of  fifteen  or  eighteen 
inches,  and  there  form  the  stratum  of 
the  roots,  covering  it  down  with  a 
foot  or  nine  inches  of  the  common 
soil. 

FRUITS  {Directions  for  icing), — 
For  tli'S  purpose  you  must  have 
u.o  id-'.,  made  in  the  form  of  the 


different  fruits  proposed ; accord- 
ingly, make  marmalades  of  the  seve- 
ral sorts  of  fruit,  and  ice  them  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  former  ices  ; 
when  iced,  work  them  with  the 
spoon  till  the  ice  is  in  marmalade,  to 
put  in  the  fruit  mould  ; shut  them 
close,  and  wrap  them  in  paper  to 
ice  them  again  as  before.  The  pail 
or  bucket  in  which  the  fruit  is  to  be 
iced,  should  be  bored,  that  the  water 
may  run  off,  as  the  ice  melts.  When 
ready  to  serve,  have  the  proper 
colour  of  the  fruit  ready,  which  is 
covered  with  a pencil  to  imitate  na- 
ture. 

FRUITS  {to  green  for  preservmg). 
Take  pippins,  apricots,  pears,  plums, 
peaches,  while  green  for  the  first,  or 
radish  pods,  French  beans,  for  the 
latter,  and  cucumbers  for  both  pro- 
cesses, and  put  them,  with  vine 
leaves  under  and  over,  into  a block- 
tin  preserving  pan,  and  spring  water 
to  cover  them,  and  then  the  tin  cover 
to  exclude  all  air.  Set  it  on  the  side 
of  a fire,  and  when  they  begin  to 
simmer,  take  them  off;  pour  off  the 
water,  and  if  not  green,  put  fresh 
leaves  when  cold,  and  repeat  the 
same : take  them  out  carefully  with 
a slice  ; peel  them,  and  dress  them 
according  to  the  receipts  for  the  se- 
veral modes. 

FRUITS  {remarks  on  using  pre- 
served, in  pastry).  Preserved  fruits 
should  not  be  baked  long;  those  that 
have  been  done  with  their  full  pro- 
portion of  sugar,  require  no  baking  : 
the  crust  should  be  baked  in  a tin 
shape,  and  the  fruit  be  afterwards 
added,  or  it  may  be  put  into  a small 
dish,  or  pans,  and  the  covers  baked 
on  a tin  shape,  and  the  fruit  be  after- 
wards added,  or  it  may  be  put  into  a 
small  dish,  or  tart  pan,  and  the  covers 
baked  in  a tin,  cut  according  to  your 
taste. 

FRUMENTY  {to  wake).  Take 
a quart  of  ready-boiled  wheat,  two 
quarts  of  milk,  .1  (juartcrof  a pound 
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of  currants,  clean  picked  and  wash- 
ed ; stir  these  together,  and  boil 
tlieui  ; beat  up  the  yolks  of  two  or 
three  eggs,  a little  nutmeg,  with  two 
or  three  spoonfuls  of  milk;  add  to  the 
wheat ; stir  them  together  for  a few 
minutes;  then  sweeten  to  your  taste, 
and  serve, 

FRUMENTY,  Somersetshire  (to 
make).  To  a quart  of  ready  boiled 
wheat,  put  two  quarts  of  new  milk, 
and  then  a quarter  of  a pound  of 
currants  picked  clean  and  washed ; 
stir  them,  and  boil  them  till  they  are 
done  ; beat  the  yolks  of  three  eggs, 
and  a little  nutmeg,  with  two  or  three 
spoonfuls  of  milk  ; add  this  to  the 
wheat ; stir  them  together  while  over 
the  fire ; then  sweeten,  and  serve 
cold  in  a deep  dish. 

FRYING  (general  instructions  for). 
The  process  of  frying  appears  to  be 
intermediate  between  boiling  and 
broiling,  though  it  is  more  analagous 
to  the  former,  as  it  is  nothing  more 
than  boiling  in  oil  or  melted  fat ; the 
effect  on  the  meat  is,  however,  very 
different,  as  the  following  will  tes- 
tify. 

In  frying,  the  steaks  or  chops 
ought  to  be  cut  about  the  thickness 
of  three-fourths  of  an  inch,  for 
when  thicker,  they  cannot  be  tho- 
roughly done,  and  when  thinner, 
they  cannot  be  dressed  sufficiently 
juicy.  If  it  be  required  to  preserve 
as  much  as  possible  the  flavour  of 
the  meat,  it  ought,  before  it  be  put 
into  the  pan,  to  be  brushed  over  with 
a liquid  paste,  made  of  flour,  oat- 
meal, or  crumbs  of  stale  bread,  and 
yolk  and  white  of  eggs.  A quantity 
of  suet,  butter,  lard,  or,  what  is  bet- 
ter, very  good  olive  oil,  sufficient  to 
immerse  about  half  the  thickness  of 
the  meat,  is  then  made  hot  in  the 
frying  pan,  and  the  meat  put  in. 

The  proper  heat  is  ascertained  by 
putting  a piece  of  bread,  or  a sprig 
of  parsley,  into  the  fat,  wdiich  ought 
to  become  crisp  without  acquiring  a 


black  colour,  for  if  so,  the  heat  is 
too  great,  and  the  meat  will  be  black- 
ened, burnt,  and  unpleasant,  by  the 
decomposition  of  the  fat,  producing 
empyreuma.  Beef  suet,  which  is 
only  thus  decomposed  at  a high 
temperature,  is  therefore  to  be  pre- 
ferred for  frying  meat.  Oil  is  best 
adapted  for  fish,  and  butter  for  eggs. 
When  the  heat,  again,  is  not  suffi- 
ciently kept  up  by  a clear  fire,  the 
meat  will  not  be  fried,  but  sodden. 
By  pressing  the  substance  close  to 
the  bottom  of  the  pan  for  a minute 
before  taking  it  out,  a rich  brown 
colour  is  imparted  to  the  surface. 

When  the  meat  is  thrown  into  the 
boiling  fat,  it  soon  parts  with  all  the 
albumen,  gelatine,  and  fat,  which  are 
near  to  its  surface,  as  these  are 
quickly  separated  by  the  heat,  and 
removed  by  the  fat,  which  supplies 
their  place  by  entering  between  the 
fibres,  and  filling  up  every  vacancy. 
As  the  process  goes  on,  the  interior 
part  of  the  steak  or  chop  suffers  the 
same  transfer  of  substance;  and  were 
it  not  that  the  melted  fat  preserves  the 
fibres  supple  and  juicy, the  meat  would 
not  be  fit  for  the  table;  for  the  fat  has, 
from  chemical  affinity,  a very  great 
influence  in  dislodging  the  animal 
juices;  and  hence  it  is,  that  fried  meat 
acquires  a leathery  appearance,  and 
loses  more  of  its  bulk  by  shrinking, 
than  if  dressed  in  any  other  manner. 
Hence  also  fried  meat  is  less  tender 
and  savoury ; and  as  it  is  not  served 
up  in  the  fat  in  which  it  is  fried,  the 
best  juices  of  it  are  lost  to  the 
eater. 

The  nutritive  qualities  of  meat,  it 
must  be  evident,  are  partly  abstracted 
by  the  process  of  frying,  and  these 
may  indeed  be  readily  discovered, 
after  the  melted  matter  in  the  pan  is 
left  to  settle,  in  the  form  of  a rich 
brown,  savoury  jelly,  which  separates 
spontaneously  from  the  rest,  and  is 
composed  of  albumen,  gelatine,  and 
minute  portions  of  red  fibre. 
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These  observations,  however,  are 
less  applicable  when  the  meat  is  pre- 
viously coated,  as  above  directed 
with  egg-paste,  as  both  the  animal 
juices  are  by  these  means  prevented 
from  escaping,  and  the  melted  fat 
from  entering  and  supplanting  them. 

Vegetables,  as  well  as  animal  sub- 
stances, are  sometimes  fried,  though 
it  is  a process  not  to  be  recommend- 
ed, for  it  seldom  makes  them  more 
palatable,  and  always  injures  their 
digestible  and  nutritive  qualities. 
Vegetables  when  fried,  part  with  all 
their  juices,  but  the  place  of  these  is 
not,  as  in  the  case  of  meat,  supplied 
by  the  melted  fat,  and  their  most  nu- 
tritious substance,  starch,  is  also 
rendered  insoluble  in  water,  and  in  a 
great  measure  indigestible.  Pota- 
toes,  when  fried,  become  waxy  in 
texture,  and  semi-transparent  in 
appearance.  Such  dishes  should  al- 
ways be  avoided  by  invalids,  and 
those  whose  digestion  is  feeble  ; they 
will  often  produce  derangement, 
even  in  the  most  healthy  and  vigo- 
rous. We  may  say  the  same  of  po- 
tatoes done  under  a roast. 

It  is  fortunate  that  frying  does 
not  seem  to  be  a very  favourite  pro- 
cess with  most  cooks,  for  it  is  cer- 
tainly the  least  profitable,  both  in  a 
salutary  and  in  an  economical  point 
of  view,  except  in  the  case  of  fish, 
which  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  dif- 
ferent from  those  which  are  broiled, 
as  their  glutinous  skin,  which  is  soon 
rendered  crisp  and  brown,  is  in  a 
great  measure  impermeable  to  melted 
butter.  Broiling  fish  on  the  gridiron 
en  papillotle,  differs  very  little  from 
frying,  for  the  buttered  paper  serves 
all  the  purposes  of  a frying  pan. 

FRYING  lllLTiBS  {to prepare  ac- 
rording  to  the  Staffordshire  manver). 
Take  a good  quantity  of  spinach 
leaves,  two  large  handfuls  of  par- 
sley, and  a Itandful  of  green  onions. 
Chop  the  parsley  and  onions,  and 
sprinkle  them  among  the  spinach. 
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Set  them  all  in  to  stew  with  some 
salt,  and  a bit  of  butter  the  size  of  a 
walnut  ; shake  the  pan  when  it  be- 
gins to  grow  warm,  and  let  it  be 
closely  covered  over  a slow  stove  till 
done  enough.  It  is  served  with 
slices  of  broiled  calf’s  liver,  small 
rashers  of  bacon,  and  eggs  fried ; 
the  latter  on  the  herbs,  the  other  in 
a separate  dish. 

FUEL  {Economy  in).  Let  the  coal 
ashes,  which  are  usually  thrown  into 
the  dust  bin,  be  preserved  in  a cor- 
ner of  the  coal-hole,  and  add  to  them 
from  your  coal  heap,  an  equal  part 
of  the  small  coal,  or  slack,  which  is 
too  small  to  be  retained  in  the  grate, 
and  pour  a small  quantity  of  water 
upon  the  mixture.  When  the  fire  is 
made  up,  place  a few  round  coals  in 
front,  and  throw  some  of  this  mix- 
ture behind  ; it  saves  the  trouble  of 
sifting  the  ashes,  and  a very  small 
part  only  will  remain  unburnt. 

FULLER’S  PURIFIER  FOR 
WOOLLEN  CLOTHS.  Dry,  pul- 
verize, and  sift  the  following  ingre- 
dients : six  pounds  of  fuller’s  earth, 
one  pound  of  pipe  clay,  and  four 
ounces  of  French  chalk.  Make  a 
paste  of  the  above  with  the  follow- 
ing : one  ounce  of  rectified  oil  of 
turpentine,  tw’O  ounces  of  spirit  of 
wine,  and  one  pound  and  a-half  of 
melted  oil  soap.  Make  up  the  com- 
pound into  sixpenny  or  shilling 
cakes  for  sale.  These  cakes  are  to 
be  kept  in  water,  or  in  small  wooden 
boxes. 

FUMITORY.  {Eumaria  Offici- 
nalis). (See  Plate  8).  This  plant 
rises  a foot,  and  the  leaves  are  of  a 
pale  green.  It  is  common  in  our  corn- 
fields, and  usually  flowers  in  May. 

Medicinal  properties.  Dr.  Cullen 
says,  “ This  plant  is  a tonic  ; it  is 
omitted  in  the  London  Dispensatory, 
but  retained  in  our’s,  and  in  every 
other  that  I know  of.  1 have  found 
it  useful  in  many  cases  in  which  bit- 
ters are  prescribed  : but  its  remark- 
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:il)lc  virtues  are  those  of  clearing 
the  skin  of  many  disorders.  For 
this  it  has  been  much  commended, 
and  1 have  myself  experienced  its 
good  effects  in  many  instances  of  cu- 
taneous affections,  which  I would 
call  lepra.  I have  commonly  used 
it,  by  expressing  the  juice,  and  giving 
that  to  two  ounces  twice  a day  ; but 
I find  the  virtues  remain  in  the  dried 
plant,  so  that  they  may  be  extracted 
by  infusion,  or  decoction  in  water, 
and  the  foreign  dispensatories  have 
prepared  an  extract  of  it,  to  which 
they  ascribe  all  the  virtues  of  the 
fresh  plant. 

FURS  (Jo  preserve).  When  laying 
up  muffs  and  tippets  for  the  summer, 
if  a tallow  candle  be  placed  on  or 
near  them,  all  danger  of  caterpillars 
will  be  obviated. 

FUR  (to  preserve  from  moths). — 
Let  the  fur  be  occasionally  combed 
while  in  use,  and  the  woollens  be 
brushed  and  shaken.  When  not 
wanted,  dry  them  first ; let  them  be 
cool ; then  mix  among  them  bitter 
apples  from  the  apothecary’s,  in  small 
muslin  bags  ; sew  them  in  several 
folds  of  linen,  carefully  turned  in  at 
the  edges. 

Another  way.  Sprinkle  the  furs 
and  the  drawers  or  boxes  in  which 
they  are  kept,  with  spirit  of  turpen- 
tine, the  scent  of  which  will  speedily 
evaporate  on  exposing  the  stuffs  to 
the  air.  Or  sheets  of  paper  may  be 
placed,  moistened  with  spirit  of  tur- 
pentine, over,  under,  or  between 
pieces  of  cloth,  or  the  furs. 

FURNITURE  (to  clean).  Keep 
the  paste  or  oil  in  a proper  can  or 
jar,  that  there  may  be  no  danger  of 
upsetting  when  using  it.  Have  two 
pieces  of  woollen  cloth,  one  for  rub- 
bing it  on,  the  other  for  rubbing  it 
dry  and  polishing  ; also  an  old  linen 
cloth  to  finish  with,  and  a piece  of 
smooth  soft  cork,  to  rub  out  the 
stains:  use  a brush  if  the  paste  be 
hard.  AUv.ays  dust  the  table  well 


before  the  oil  or  paste  is  put  on ; and 
if  it  should  be  stained,  rub  it  with  a 
damp  sponge,  and  then  with  a dry 
cloth.  If  the  stain  does  not  disap- 
pear, rub  it  well  with  the  cork  or  a 
brush,  the  way  the  wood  grows,  for  if 
rubbed  cross-grained,  it  will  be  sure 
to  scratch  it.  Be  careful  to  keep 
the  cork  and  brush  free  from  dust 
and  dirt.  When  the  dust  is  cleaned 
off,  and  the  stains  have  been  got  out, 
put  on  the  oil  or  paste,  but  not  too 
much  at  a time  ; rub  it  well  into  the 
wood;  if  oil,  be  as  quick  as  possible 
in  rubbing  it  over  the  table,  and  then 
polish  it  with  another  woollen  cloth. 
If  wax,  put  a little  bit  on  the  wool- 
len cloth  with  the  finger,  or  a small 
stick  ; rub  it  well  with  this  till  the  ta- 
ble has  a high  polish ; then  have 
another  cloth  to  finish  it  with.  Be 
very  careful  to  have  the  edges  of  the 
tables  well  cleaned,  and  the  oil  and 
wax  well  rubbed  off. 

The  furniture  which  is  not  in  con- 
stant use  will  not  require  to  be  oiled 
above  once  a week  ; it  ought,  how- 
ever, to  be  dusted  every  day,  and 
well  rubbed.  Tables  which  are  used 
daily  must  be  well  rubbed  in  the 
morning,  and  great  care  should  be 
taken  to  remove  all  spots  from  them, 
particularly  ink ; this  can  very  easily 
be  done,  if  not  left  to  dry  long,  by 
putting  on  a little  salt  of  lemons  with 
the  finger. 

When  cleaning  tables  or  chairs,  be 
careful  to  remove  them  into  the  mid- 
dle of  the  room,  or  at  a distance 
from  the  wall.  If  the  sideboard,  or 
side-table  be  fixed  to  the  wall,  be 
still  more  careful  in  cleaning  it,  and 
roll  up  the  woollen  cloth  tight  in  the 
hand,  and  into  a small  compass. 

FURNITURE  LININGS  (to  dye 
buff,  pink,  or  blue). 

Buff  Colour. — Rub  down  on  a 
pewter  plate,  two-pennyworth  of 
Spanish  arnotto,  after  which  boil  it  in 
a pail  of  water  a quarter  of  an  hour. 
Put  into  it  two  ounces  of  potash; 
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stir  it  round,  and  put  in  the  lining; 
stir  it  about  all  the  time  it  is  boiling, 
which  must  be  five  or  six  minutes  ; 
then  put  it  into  cold  pump  w'ater, 
and  hang  the  articles  up  singly  with- 
out wringing.  When  almost  dry, 
ibid  and  mangle. 

Pink  Coloor. — The  calico  must 
be  washed  extremely  clean,  and  be 
dried  ; then  boil  it  in  two  gallons  of 
soft  water,  and  four  ounces  of  alum  ; 
take  it  out,  and  dry  it  in  the  air.  In 
the  meantime,  boil  in  the  alum  wa- 
ter, two  handfuls  of  wheat  bran,  till 
quite  slippery  ; then  strain  it.  Take 
two  scruples  of  cochineal,  and  two 
ounces  of  argali,  finely  pounded  and 
sifted,  mix  with  the  liquor  by  a little 
at  a time;  then  put  into  the  liquor 
the  calico,  and  boil  it  till  it  is  almost 
wasted,  frequently  moving  it  about. 
Take  out  the  calico  and  wash  it,  first 
in  chamber-ley,  and  then  in  cold  wa- 
ter ; after  this,  rinse  it  in  strained 
water  starch,  and  dry  it  quickly, 
without  hanging  it  in  folds ; calen- 
der, or  mangle  it  very  highly. 

Blue  Dye. — Let  the  calico  be 
washed  clean,  and  dried ; then  mix 
some  of  Scott’s  liquid  blue  in  as 
much  water  as  will  be  sufficient  to 
cover  the  things  to  be  dyed,  and  put 
a little  starch  to  it,  to  give  it  a light 
stiffness.  Dry  a bit  of  it  to  see 
whether  the  colour  be  deep  enough  ; 
then  set  the  linen  See.  into  it,  and 


wash  it ; dry  the  articles  singly,  and 
mangle  or  calender  them. 

FURNITURE  OIL  (to  make).— 
Take  linseed  oil,  put  it  into  a glazed 
pipkin,  with  as  much  alkanet  root  as 
it  will  cover;  let  it  boil  gently,  and  it 
will  become  of  a strong  red  colour  ; 
when  cool,  it  will  be  fit  for  use. 

FURNITURE  PASTE  {to  make). 
Scrape  four  ounces  of  bees’  wax 
into  a pot  or  basin ; then  add  as 
much  spirits  of  turpentine  as  will 
moisten  it  through;  at  the  same  time 
powder  one  quarter  of  an  ounce  of 
rosin,  and  add  to  it  w’hen  it  is  dis- 
solved to  the  consistence  of  paste: 
add  as  much  India  red  as  will  bring 
it  to  a deep  mahogany  colour  ; stir  it 
up,  and  it  is  fit  for  use. 

Another  method.  Scrape  four  ounces 
of  bees’  wax,  as  before ; then  take  a 
pint  of  spirits  of  turpentine  in  a 
clean  glazed  pipkin,  to  which  add  an 
ounce  of  alkanet  root ; cover  it 
close,  and  put  it  over  a slow  fire ; 
attending  it  carefully,  that  it  may  not 
boil,  or  catch  fire;  and  when  you  per- 
ceive the  colour  to  be  drawn  from 
the  root,  by  the  liquid  being  of  a 
deep  red,  add  as  much  of  it  to  the 
w’ax  as  will  moisten  it  through;  at  the 
same  time  add  a quarter  of  an  ounce 
of  powdered  rosin : cover  it  close, 
and  let  it  stand  six  hours,  and  it  will 
be  lit  for  use. 
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GALBANUM  {Compound  pills 
of).  Take  of  galbanum,  opoponax, 
myrrh,  sagapenum,  of  each  one 
ounce;  assafoetida,  half  an  ounce; 
syrup  of  saffron,  as  much  as  is  suffi- 
cient : beat  them  together.  These 
pills  are  designed  for  anti-hysterics 
and  emmenagogucs,  and  are  very 


w'ell  calculated  for  answering  those 
intentions  : half  a scruple,  a scruple, 
or  more,  may  be  taken  every  night, 
or  oftener. 

GALLIMAUFRY  o/MUTTON 
{to  dress  a).  Take  either  the  half  or 
the  w'hole  of  a leg  of  mutton  ; when 
it  is  ready  dressed,  hash  the  one  part 
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as  small  as  you  can,  and  put  it  into 
a dish  with  onions  minced  small,  and 
the  other  parts  of  the  mutton  cut 
into  bigger  pieces,  breaking  likewise 
the  bones  ; set  it  a stewing,  and  add 
verjuice,  pepper,  a handful  of  ca- 
pers, a quarter  of  a pint  of  white 
wine,  some  salt,  and  a little  white 
sugar,  and  when  it  is  stewed,  serve  it 
up  on  sippets,  carved  or  plain. 

GALLING  CURDS  {to  make  as 
in  Italy).  Take  a number  of  the 
rough  coats  that  line  the  gizzards  of 
turkeys  and  fowls  ; clean  them  from 
the  pebbles  they  contain  ; rub  them 
well  with  salt,  and  hang  them  to 
dry.  This  makes  a more  tender  and 
delicate  curd  than  common  rennet ; 
when  to  be  used,  break  off  some 
bits  of  the  skin,  and  put  on  it  some 
boilinfj  water:  in  eight  or  nine  hours, 
use  the  liquor  as  you  do  other  ren- 
net. 

GALL-OPODELDOC  {to  make). 
Dissolve  two  ounces  of  camphor,  and 
two  ounces  of  Castile  soap,  in  halt 
a pint  of  spirit  of  wine,  in  a wine- 
bottle  ; then  add  one  ounce  of  lauda- 
num, and  one  ounce  of  water  of  am- 
monia. Now  fill  up  the  bottle  with 
bullock’s  gall,  previously  made  hot, 
and  shake  well.  This  is  a well- 
known  domestic  liniment  for  bruises, 
&c. 

GALLS,  which  in  the  warm  cli- 
mate of  the  East  are  found  upon  the 
leaves  of  the  oak  tree,  are  occasioned 
by  a small  insect  with  four  wings, 
called  Cynips  guercifolii,  which  depo- 
sits an  egg  in  the  substance  of  the 
leaf,  by  making  a small  perforation 
through  the  under  surface.  The  ball 
presently  begins  to  grow,  and  the 
egg  in  the  centre  of  it  changes  to  a 
w'orm  ; this  worm  again  changes  to 
a nympha,  and  the  nympha  to  the 
flying  insect  above-mentioned,  which 
by  eating  its  passage  out,  leaves  a 
round  hole : and  those  which  have 
no  holes  are  found  to  have  the  dead 
insect  remaining  in  them. 


T wo  sorts  of  galls  are  distinguished 
in  the  shops,  one  said  to  be  brought 
from  Aleppo,  the  other  from  the 
southern  parts  of  Europe.  The  for- 
mer are  generally  of  a blueish  co- 
lour, or  of  a grayish,  or  black, 
verging  to  blueness,  unequal  and 
watery  on  the  surface,  hard  to  break, 
and  of  a close  compact  texture  : the 
others  are  of  a light  brownish  or 
whitish  colour,  smooth,  round,  easily 
broken,  less  compact,  and  of  a much 
larger  size.  The  two  sorts  differ 
only  in  strength,  two  of  the  blue 
galls  being  supposed  equivalent  in 
this  respect  to  three  of  the  others. 

Galls  appear  to  be  the  most  pow- 
erful of  the  vegetable  astringents, 
striking  a deep  black  when  mixed 
with  a solution  of  green  vitriol,  and 
therefore  preferred  to  every  other 
substance  for  the  purpose  of  making 
ink.  As  a medicine,  they  are  to  be 
considered  as  applicable  to  the  same 
indications  as  the  querci  cortex,  and, 
by  possessing  a greater  degree  of 
astringent  and  styptic  power,  seem 
to  have  an  advantage  over  oak  bark, 
and  to  be  better  suited  for  external 
use.  Reduced  to  fine  powder,  and 
made  into  an  ointment,  they  have 
been  found  of  great  service  in  haemorr- 
hoidal  affections.  Their  efficacy  in 
intermittent  fevers  was  tried  by  Mr. 
Poupart,  by  order  of  the  Academy 
of  Sciences,  and  from  his  report  it 
appears  that  the  galls  succeeded  in 
many  cases,  and  also  that  they  failed 
in  many  other  cases,  which  were 
afterwards  cured  by  the  Peruvian 
bark. 

GAME  {Observations  on).  Game 
ought  not  to  be  thrown  away  even 
when  it  has  been  kept  a very  long  time, 
for  when  it  seems  to  be  spoiled,  it 
may  often  be  made  fit  for  eating,  by 
nicely  cleaning  it,  and  washing  it  with 
vinegar  and  water.  If  there  be  dan- 
ger of  birds  not  keeping,  draw,  crop, 
and  pick  them ; then  wash  them  in 
two  or  three  waters,  and  rub  them 
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, with  salt.  Have  ready  a large  sauce- 

I pail  of  boiling  water,  and  plunge 

them  into  it  one  by  one,  drawing 
them  up  and  down  by  the  legs,  that 
the  water  may  pass  through  them' 
Let  them  stay  in  five  or  six  minutes  ; 
then  hang  them  up  in  a cold  place  ; 
when  drained,  pepper  and  salt  the 
insides  well:  before  roasting,  wash 
them  well. 

The  most  delicate  birds,  even 
grouse,  may  be  thus  preserved; 
those  that  live  by  suction  cannot  be 
I done  this  way,  as  they  are  never 
! drawn,  and  perhaps  the  heat  might 
I make  them  worse,  as  the  water  could 
i not  pass  through  them.  Lumps  of 
j charcoal  put  about  birds  and  meat 
j will  preserve  them  from  taint,  and 
^ restore  what  is  spoiling. 

1 GAME  (to  preserve).  Game  co- 
) vered  with  charcoal,  may  be  kept  six 
i weeks  in  a hot  season,  without  un- 
I dergoing  the  smallest  change ; or 
j they  may  be  preserved  a long  time, 
i by  tying  a tight  string  round  the 
j ; neck,  so  as  to  exclude  the  air,  and 
I ! by  putting  a piece  of  charcoal  into 
i : the  vent. 

GAME  SOUP  (to  make).  Cut 
in  pieces,  either  a partridge,  or  a 
1 pheasant,  or  a rabbit ; soak  it  with 
I • slices  of  veal,  ham,  onions,  carrots, 

: ^ and  parsnips  ; let  it  catch  a little  on 
i ; a slow  fire,  as  you  do  for  gravy  ; then 
: add  some  good  broth,  according  to 
: the  quantity  desired  ; boil  the  meat 
. gently  till  it  is  done  ; sift  the  broth, 
and  stew  in  it  what  herbs  you  please. 

GARDENING  (Directions  for 
every  month  in  the  year). 

January. — Look  over  the  cauli- 
flower plants  under  glasses ; lay 
some  dry  straw  upon  the  mushroom 
beds,  to  preserve  them  from  frost 
and  wet,  and  change  it  once  in  three 
days.  Plant  endive  for  seeds  ; let  all 
tender  crops  be  defended  from  cold 
and  wet,  by  mats  or  hoops,  or  by  pease 
straw,  OP  reed  hedges.  Let  lettuce 
seeds  of  the  common  sorts  be  sown 


in  some  well  sheltered  place,  and  let 
a small  crop  of  peas,  and  another  of 
beans,  be  now  sown,  and  let  a bed  be 
prepared  for  carrot  seed.  Lay  in  a 
further  crop  of  endive  for  blanching. 
Search  for  snails  in  holes,  and  cater- 
pillars’ nests  upon  the  trees.  Choose 
a moist  and  mild  day  to  make  a 
plantation  of  early  cabbage  on  a rich 
and  dry  soil.  About  the  end  of  the 
month,  let  hotbeds  be  prepared  for 
raising  early  cucumbers  and  melons. 

February. — About  the  beginning 
of  this  month,  sow  a fresh  piece  of 
ground  with  beans,  and  another  with 
peas.  Sow  a little  fresh  cucumber 
seed,  and  repeat  the  same  once  in 
ten  days  ; dig  a good  piece  of  ground 
for  carrots  and  parsnips.  About  tlie 
middle  of  the  month,  sow  a bed  of 
onions,  and  another  of  leeks.  Lay 
a small  piece  level  and  fine  for  cab- 
bage lettuce  seed.  Make  a small 
hotbed  for  cauliflower  seed,  and  sow 
Cos  and  Silesia  lettuce  seed.  About 
the  end  of  this  month  begin  sowing 
cabbages  and  savoys  for  vyinter. 
Look  to  the  beds  of  the  finer  kinds 
of  lettuces  ; the  plants  w’ill  be  now 
ready  to  remove.  Dig  three  pieces 
of  ground,  and  laying  them  per- 
fectly level,  in  the  one  sow  radish 
seed,  in  the  other,  spinach,  and  in 
the  third,  lettuce.  Dig  a piece  of 
ground  under  a warm  wall,  and  sow 
young  salading ; beets  should  now 
be  sown  for  a large  crop.  Plant 
rocambole  and  all  the  onion  kinds. 
With  good  care,  there  is  no  season  in 
which  things  grow  more  freely,  but 
without  this  care,  no  season  is  so 
dangerous. 

March. — Dig  a bed  about  the  be- 
ginning of  this  month  for  a second 
sowing  of  celery.  Sow  more  let- 
tuces, and  let  them  be  of  the  best 
kinds;  dig  a piece  of  light  mellow 
ground,  for  the  Dutch  parsley  ; weed 
early  sjiinach,  and  thin  the  plants  to 
four  inches  distant;  examine  the  heat 
of  the  cucumber  and  melon  beds, 
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and  if  it  decline,  pile  up  fresh  dung 
in  good  quantities  against  the  sides. 
Let  a small  quantity  of  beans  and 
peas  le  put  into  the  ground,  about 
the  middle  of  the  month,  for  the 
means  of  a continual  supply  during 
the  season ; dress  the  asparagus  beds 
with  a three-pronged  fork,  flat,  and 
with  short  tynes.  Sow  a crop  of 
endive  in  a rich  warm  piece  of 
ground  about  the  middle  of  this 
month  ; it  will  now  be  proper  to 
prepare  for  a second  crop  of  cucum- 
bers and  melons ; French  beans 
must  be  planted  with  care  and  cir- 
cumspection ; the  cauliflower  plants 
raised  upon  hotbeds  will,  about  the 
end  of  the  month,  be  of  a proper 
size  to  transplant ; sow  red  cabbage  ; 
sow  more  parsnips  and  carrots  ; sow 
also  more  leeks  and  onions. 

Apiiii,. — Cauliflower  plants  re- 
maining in  the  winter  beds,  must 
now  be  planted  out.  Sow  a small 
crop  of  carrots,  and  another  of 
onions,  and  some  of  the  kitchen 
garden  plants  of  slighter  service,  as 
burnet,  chervil,  bugloss,  and  borage ; 
sow  also  marigold  and  spinach,  and 
French  sorrel.  Plant  winter  savo- 
ry, and  other  of  the  hardier  kinds 
tliat  grow  from  slips,  allowing  them 
a rich  piece  of  ground  under  shade 
and  shelter ; plant  also  sage  and 
rosemary,  hyssop,  and  most  of  the 
aromatic  plants  ; as  also  mint,  balm, 
and  pennyroyal  ; plant  out  the  let- 
tuces sown  in  autumn  ; plant  aspa- 
ragus beds,  for  the  roots  are  now 
just  shooting,  and  they  never  take 
so  kindly  as  when  planted  at  that 
period.  About  the  middle  of  this 
month,  some  purslain  should  be 
sown,  and  the  larger  pease  should 
now  also  be  sown  for  a full  crop ; 
radishes  should  also  be  sown.  Pease 
and  beans  sown  and  planted.  Every 
week  let  a small  piece  of  ground  be 
dug  for  salading,  and  plant  sticks 
for  those  rows  of  peas  which  re- 
quire it.  Prepare  ridges  for  cucum- 
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hers  and  melons,  that  are  to  be 
raised  under  bell  glasses  ; pat  a 
crop  of  French  beans  into  the  na- 
tural ground ; defend  the  crops 
from  snails  and  slugs,  which  in  this 
month  make  great  destruction  in  the 
kitchen  garden;  keep  all  the  young  | 
crops  clean  from  weeds ; if  at  this  i 
season  that  work  be  neglected,  it 
w'ill  require  much  more  labour 
afterwards,  and  the  crops  will  be 
greatly  injured. 

May. — Begin  this  month  with  a 
general  w'eeding  amongst  the  small- 
est kind  by  hand  ; for  others  the  hoe 
is  to  be  used  ; in  those  in  rows  at  a 
due  distance,  use  the  spade.  Follow 
this  general  weeding  by  a general 
watering  : hoe  in  the  driest  days  ; 
weed  by  hand  after  a little  rain  : 
slip  some  artichokes,  and  choose  a 
moist  part  of  the  ground  for  plant- 
ing them  ; sow  young  salading  on  a 
shaded  part  of  the  ground  open  to 
the  north-w'est ; slip  sage,  and  other 
aromatic  herbs,  and  plant  them  out 
in  a shady  border  ; sow  some  good 
seed  of  Cos  and  Silesia  lettuce.  In 
a fair  evening,  after  a shower,  draw' 
up  some  mould  about  the  stems  of 
the  cabbage  and  cauliflower  plants  ; 
the  celery  plants  may  be  transplanted  jl 
about  the  beginning  of  this  month  ; I 
look  after  insects.  Beans  and  peas,  ■ 
which  will  now  be  in  flower  upon  ■ 
w'arm  borders,  will  require  good  I 
watering.  Plant  peas,  beans,  and  ■ 
French  beans ; plant  out  radishes  I 
for  seed  ; examine  the  plantation  of 
early  cabbages,  and  tye  the  most  I 
forward  up  for  blanching.  Weeding 
and  watering  now  become  necessary 
to  the  whole  ground,  and  must  be  fl 
continued  from  time  to  time  with  fl 
due  care  ; the  young  crops  will  re-  jl 
quire  most  of  the  former,  and  the* 
older  of  the  latter.  Plant  young* 
salad  herbs  ; plant  out  once  a week! 
the  cabbages  and  savoys  for  w'interifl 
use  ; this  should  be  done  upon  patf^fl 
of  the  ground  cleared  from  other  fl 
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crops  : the  cucumber  ami  melon 
plants  must  now  be  carefully  at- 
tended. 

.June. — Plant  new  crops  upon  the 
pieces  of  ground  cleared  from  the 
early  growths,  first  enriched  by  some 
good  old  dung  well  laid  in.  Upon  a 
piece  of  ground  thus  prepared,  sow 
some  brocoli  for  a second  crop  ; dig 
another  piece  of  the  same  ground 
very  well  to  plant  some  French 
beans.  Lay  out  a piece  of  ground 
for  blanching  celery ; transplant  cab- 
bages and  savoys  for  winter  use. 
Choose  an  open  spot  of  ground  for 
transplanting  a good  crop  of  seed- 
ling endive ; transplant  the  young 
cauliflower  plants  raised  for  winter  ; 
sow  cabbage  lettuces  for  a late  crop  ; 
transplant  the  seedling  brocoli.  The 
late  crop  of  cucumbers  in  holes  for 
pickling  will  be  now  up  and  require 
some  care ; plant  out  the  sweet 
herbs  that  have  been  raised  for  seed. 
Cardoons  will  now  be  fit  for  planting 
out  to  be  blanched ; water  and  weed 
the  young  crops;  about  the  end  of 
this  month  dig  two  pieces  of  ground 
for  celery  and  endive. 

July. — About  the  beginning  of 
this  month,  plant  the  late  crop  of 
French  beans,  in  a part  of  the  ground 
open  to  the  noon  sun,  and  defended 
from  the  east  and  north  : endive  and 
celery  that  have  been  planted  out  for 
blanching  must  be  constantly  and 
regularly  supplied  with  water;  the 
lettuces  will  require  the  same  re- 
freshment ; and  for  both  these  crops, 
great  care  is  required  to  protect 
them  from  the  slugs ; these  should 
be  killed  every  morning  and  evening 
and  after  showers.  Clear  the  ground 
where  those  crops  have  stood,  which 
are  now  gathered  off",  and  prepare 
it  for  such  others  as  are  fit  for  trans- 
planting; always  let  a few  days  be 
allowed  between  clearing  off  the  re- 
mains of  an  old  crop,  and  plant- 
ing <1  new  one  : this  is  the  time  for 
iowmg  the  turnip  radisli  ; oni(;>-..s 


intended  for  winter  use  will  be  now 
fit  for  taking  out  of  the  ground. 
About  the  end  of  the  month,  dig  a 
piece  of  ground,  and  sow  cole  wort 
seeds  for  the  succeeding  spring  ; dig 
another  piece  for  the  transplanting 
of  brocoli  ; the  care  of  melons  at 
this  time  is  a very  nice  and  delicate 
article. 

August. — Welch  onions  should 
be  sown  the  beginningof  this  month, 
to  supply  the  table  early  in  the 
spring  for  salads  ; spinach  should 
also  be  sown,  for  winter  and  spring 
use.  About  the  middle  of  the 
month,  the  early  Battersea  and 
Yorkshire  cabbage  seeds  should  be 
sown,  for  that  which  is  sown  before 
will  run  to  seed  in  the  spring  if  the 
winter  be  mild,  and  if  it  be  sown 
later,  the  plants  will  not  have  strength 
to  resist  the  cold.  About  the  twen- 
tieth, sow  some  cauliflower  seed  for 
the  early  crop,  to  be  planted  under 
hand  glasses,  and  under  the  walls 
where  they  are  designed  to  stand 
open.  Towards  the  end  of  the 
month,  sow  some  common  cabbage 
lettuce  to  stand  the  winter,  and 
some  Cos  and  Silesia  lettuce  may 
also  be  sown  to  plant  on  warm  bor- 
ders, near  walls  or  pales  ; in  moist 
weather,  transplant  endive  and  ce- 
lery for  blanching,  and  some  lettuce 
may  be  transplanted,  which  were 
sown  the  former  month,  to  supply 
the  kitchen  in  autumn  ; cut  off  the 
flowering  branches  of  most  sorts  of 
aromatic  plants,  which  are  past  flow- 
ering, that  they  may  make  new  shoots 
before  winter  ; pull  up  onions,  gar- 
lick,  rocambole,  and  eschalots,  when 
their  leaves  begin  to  wither  and  fall, 
and  spread  them  in  a thin  airy  place 
to  dry,  before  they  are  put  up  for 
winter  use.  In  dry  weather,  earth 
up  the  large  celery,  but  so  as  not  to 
bury  the  hearts  of  the  plants  ; tie 
up  the  endive  that  is  full  grown  to 
blanch.  All  small  suckers  which 
come  out  on  tlie  sides  of  such  arii- 
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chokes  as  were  planted  in  the  pre- 
ceding spring,  should  now  be  cut  off ; 
because,  if  they  be  permitted  to  re- 
main, they  will  starve  and  weaken  the 
fruit.  Transplant  such  brocoli  as 
were  not  planted  out  the  preceding 
month,  into  the  place  where  they  are 
to  remain  for  flowering.  The  cu- 
cumbers for  pickling  should  now  be 
looked  over  two  or  three  times  a 
week,  to  gather  such  as  are  fit.  The 
asparagus  planted  in  the  former 
spring  should  now  be  carefully 
cleared  from  weeds,  as  should  also 
the  winter  crops  of  parsnips,  leeks, 
beets,  and  cabbages.  Cut  such  herbs 
which  are  now  in  flower  to  distil  or 
dry  for  winter  use. 

September. — Sow  Dutch  lettuce ; 
earth  the  celery  as  it  rises.  The  time 
for  making  mushroom  beds  is  now 
at  hand.  The  late  onions,  cabbages, 
coleworts,  and  carrots,  will  be  ap- 
pearing now,  and  care  must  be  taken 
to  destroy  the  weeds  that  will  rise 
with  them.  Brocoli  at  this  time  re- 
quires particular  care.  Frosts  are  to 
be  expected  soon,  and  therefore  the 
middle  of  the  month  is  the  season 
for  the  latest  transplantation.  Earth 
up  cardoons  with  care  ; transplant 
coleworts,  where  they  are  to  stand 
till  the  spring;  set  out  cabbage 
plants  at  distances  in  a good  piece 
of  mellow  ground,  where  they  are 
to  stand  till  they  be  removed  to  the 
])laces  in  which  they  are  to  remain. 
1)  ress  the  asparagus  beds,  and  the 
alleys  between  the  beds  will  be  a 
fine  spot  for  some  colewort  plants. 
Let  a piece  of  ground  be  well  chosen 
for  a crop  of  peas  and  beans.  Bro- 
coli will  now  be  in  a promising  con- 
dition; care  must  therefore  be  taken 
to  protect  it  from  fi'osts,  and  at  the 
?;ame  time  increase  the  vigour ; 
break  the  earth  between  the  plants 
to  the  depth  of  five  inches,  and 
draw  a ffood  deal  of  it  about  the 
stalks.  The  mushroom  beds  must 
be  defended  from  the  approaching 


cold  and  wet,  and  should  be  covered 
with  a ridge  of  thatch.’ 

October. — The  beginning  of  this 
month,  the  Battersea  cabbages  will 
be  fit  for  planting  at  proper  dis- 
tances, where  they  are  to  stand ; the 
hotbeds  must  now  be  made  ; a par- 
cel of  cauliflower  plants  should  be 
planted  out  for  winter  ; the  seed- 
ling asparagus  beds  must  be  pro- 
tected from  the  frost ; earth  up  ce- 
lery about  the  end  of  this  month; 
raise  young  salading  upon  hotbeds, 
under  good  shelter.  A few  purple 
and  scarlet  radishes  should  be  sown 
now,  in  places  well  sheltered,  and 
put  into  the  ground  a small  crop  of 
beans  and  peas. 

NovEMBER.-The  cauliflower  plants 
and  lettuces  preserved  from  frost  by 
glasses  must  not  be  buried  from  the 
air,  which  should  be  admitted  in 
warm  and  serene  days  from  eleven 
o’clock  till  four  ; and  when  the  wea- 
ther is  more  severe,  let  the  glasses, 
though  not  taken  off,  be  raised  a 
little  at  the  sides  to  admit  the  free 
air,  about  the  warmest  time  of  the 
day.  If  the  frosts  come  on,  scatter 
a little  long  dry  straw  over  the  beds 
of  young  radishes.  That  part  of 
the  kitchen  ground  w'hich  is  to  be 
sown  in  spring,  should  have  the 
joint  assistance  of  tillage  and  ma- 
nure ; take  the  advantage  of  a dry 
day,  and  open  a few  trenches  in 
some  sheltered  part  of  the  ground, 
for  peas  ; plant  more  beans ; go 
over  the  ground  where  the  forward 
crops  of  these  two  kinds  were 
planted,  and  break  the  earth  between 
the  rows,  and  draw  it  up  about  the 
stalks.  Hotbeds  must  be  kept  up 
in  a moderate  temperature,  and  as 
plants  are  apt  to  grow  mouldy  in 
them,  let  the  glasses  be  opened  as 
often  as  possible  in  the  middle  of 
the  day,  since  the  want  of  air  is  the  i 
occasion  of  mouldiness  in  plants. 
Take  up  the  roots  which  will  be  re- 
quired for  the  service  of  the  table, 
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and  lay  them  in  sand  to  be  kept  for 
use  ; look  over  the  seeds  which  will 
be  required  in  spring,  and  perfectly 
clean  them  ; look  over  the  tools  and 
repair,  and  put  them  in  good  order. 

December. — Sow  another  crop  of 
peas  and  beans,  to  take  their  chance 
of  succeeding  the  other ; make  a 
hotbed  for  asparagus  ; if  the  wea- 
ther be  tolerably  mild,  now  plant  the 
several  kinds  of  cabbage  for  seed ; 
earth  the  artichoke  plants  well  up, 
and  continue  the  care  of  the  cauli- 
flower plants ; give  air  in  mild  wea- 
ther to  young  salading;  cover  over 
the  celery  and  endive  with  pea 
strsw* 

GARDEN  STANDS  {green 
paint  for).  Take  mineral  green,  and 
white  lead,  ground  in  turpentine ; 
mix  up  a quantity  to  your  mind, 
with  a small  quantity  of  turpentine 
varnish  for  the  first  coat;  for  the  se- 
cond you  must  put  as  much  varnish 
in  the  colour,  as  will  produce  a good 
gloss. 

GARDEN  STUFF  (065cr»a<2o«s 
on  keeping).  The  art  of  keeping 
garden  stuff  is  to  keep  it  in  dry 
places,  for  damp  will  not  only  make 
it  mould,  and  give  again,  but  take 
off  the  flavour  ; in  the  same  manner, 
it  will  spoil  any  kind  of  bottled 
fruit,  and  set  it  on  working:  the 
best  method  is  to  keep  it  as  dry  as 
possible,  but  not  warm. 

GARGLE  {attenuating).  Take 
of  water  six  ounces  ; honey,  one 
ounce;  nitre,  a drachm  and  a half: 
mix  them.  This  cooling  gargle  may 
be  used  either  in  the  inflammatory 
quinsy,  or  in  fevers,  for  cleansing  the 
tongue  and  fauces. 

GARGLE  {common).  Take  of 
rose  water,  six  ounces  ; syrup  of 
clove,  and  July  flowers,  half  an 
ounce ; spirit  of  vitriol,  a sufficient 
quantity  to  give  it  an  agreeable 
sharpness  : mix  them.  This  gargle 
will  sometimes  remove  a slight 


qujnsy,  and  acts  as  a gentle  repel- 
lent. 

GARGLE  {detergent).  Take  of 
the  emollient  gargle,  a pint ; tinc- 
ture of  myrrh,  an  ounce;  honey,  two 
ounces  : mix  them. 

GARGLE  {emollient).  Take  an 
ounce  of  marshmallows  roots,  and 
two  or  three  figs ; boil  them  in  a 
quart  of  water,  till  near  one  half  of 
it  be  consumed ; then  strain  out  the 
liquor.  If  an  ounce  of  honey,  and 
half  an  ounce  of  water  of  ammonia 
be  added  to  the  above,  it  will  then 
be  an  exceedingly  good  attenuating 
gargle.  It  is  highly  beneficial  in  fe- 
vers, in  which  the  tongue  and  fauces 
are  rough  and  parched,  to  soften 
those  parts  and  promote  the  dis- 
charge of  saliva. 

GARGLE  { for  inflammatory  sore 
throat).  Take  of  nitre,  two  drachms ; 
honey,  four  ditto ; rose  water,  six 
ounces : mix.  To  be  used  fre- 
quently. 

Another.  Take  of  spirits  of  salts, 
twenty  drops  ; honey  of  roses,  half 
an  ounce  ; water,  four  ditto  : mix. 

GARGLE  {for  putrid  sore  throat). 
Take  of  decoction  of  bark,  six 
ounces  ; diluted  vitriolic  acid,  one 
drachm  ; honey  of  roses,  one  ounce  ; 
make  into  a gargle : to  be  used, 
mixed  with  port  wine,  frequently 
during  the  day. 

GARGLE  {for  sore  throat). — 
Take  of  decoction  of  bark,  seven 
ounces ; tincture  of  myrrh,  two 
drachms  ; purified  nitre,  three  ditto. 
Make  into  a gargle.  This  is  a sove- 
reign method  to  disperse  a tumified 
gland,  or  common  sore  throat.  By 
taking  upon  such  occasions  a small 
lump  of  purified  nitre,  putting  it 
into  the  mouth,  and  letting  it  dis- 
solve there,  then  removing  it,  and 
applying  it  again  in  a few  secon-ls, 
and  swallowing  the  saliva,  I have, 
says  Dr.  Thornton,  for  many  years 
prevented  a sore  throat  from  forming 
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GARGLE  (/or  fhrush).  Thrush, 
or  apthffi  in  the  mouth,  will  be  great- 
ly benefited  by  the  frequent  use  of 
the  following  gargle.  Mix  together 
twenty  drops  of  muriatic  acid  (spirit 
of  salts),  one  ounce  of  honey  of 
roses,  and  four  ounces  of  decoction 
of  barley. 

Another.  Make  a gargle  of  two 
drachms  of  borax,  one  ounce  of 
honev  of  roses,  and  seven  ounces  of 
rose  water.  To  be  used  three  or 
four  times  a day. 

GARGLE  (for  ulcerated  sore 
throat).  The  purified  lignic  acid,  in 
cases  of  putrid  ulcerated  sore  throat, 
has  been  attended  with  the  most  de- 
cisive success.  Its  internal  exhibi- 
tion more  efFectually  allays  thirst, 
and  abates  fever,  than  any  other 
acid ; and  when  applied  as  a gargle 
to  inflamed  or  ulcerated  sore  throats, 
it  has  been  found  to  disperse  the  in- 
flammation, and  to  deterge  the  ulcers 
more  effectually  than  the  infusion  of 
rose  leaves,  with  the  sulphuric  acid, 
the  gargle  generally  resorted  to  in 
those  cases.  The  concentrated  acid 
may  be  given  in  the  doseoffrom  forty 
to  sixty  drops  in  a glass  of  water  three 
or  four  times  a day.  For  the  purpose 
of  garg'ingthe  throat,  four  drachms 
of  the  concentrated  acid  may  be 
added  to  half  a pint  of  water. 

GARLIC.  (Allium  Sativum.) — 
(See  Plate  8.)  Garlic  is  a perennial 
bulbous-rooted  plant,  which  grows 
wild  in  Sicily,  and  is  cultivated  in 
our  gardens.  The  root  consists  of 
five  or  six  small  bulbs,  called  cloves, 
inclosed  in  one  common  membra- 
neous coat,  but  easily  separable  from 
each  other.  All  the  parts  of  this 
plant,  but  more  especially  the  roots, 
have  a strong,  offensive,  very  pene- 
trating and  diffusible  smell,  and  an 
acrimonious,  almost  caustic,  taste. 
The  root  is  full  of  a limpid  juice,  of 
which  it  furnishes  almost  a fourth 
part  of  its  weight  by  expression.  It 


also  loses  about  half  its  vveight  by 
drying,  but  scarcely  any  of  its  smell 
or  taste.  By  decoction  its  virtues 
are  entirely  destroyed  ; and  by  dis- 
tillation it  furnishes  a small  quantitv 
of  a yellowish  essential  oil,  heavier 
than  water,  which  possesses  the  sen- 
sible qualities  of  the  garlic  in  an 
eminent  degree.  Its  peculiar  vir- 
tues are  also  in  some  degree  extracted 
by  spirits  and  vinegar. 

Medicinal  properties.  Applied  ex- 
ternally it  acts  successively  as  a 
stimulant,  rubefacient,  and  blister. 
Internally,  from  its  very  powerful 
and  diffusible  stimulus,  it  is  often 
useful  in  diseases  of  languid  circu- 
lation and  interrupted  secretion. 
Hence  in  cold  leuco-phlegmatic  ha- 
bits it  proves  a powerful  expecto- 
rant, diuretic,  and,  if  the  patient  be 
kept  warm,  sudorific  ; it  has  also 
been  by  some  supposed  to  be  em^ 
raenagogue.  For  the  same  reason, 
in  cases  in  which  irritability  prevails, 
large  doses  of  it  may  be  very  hurt- 
ful. 

It  is  sometimes  used  by  the  lower 
classes  as  a condiment,  and  also  en- 
ters as  an  ingredient  into  many  of 
the  epicure’s  most  favourite  sauces. 
Taken  in  moderation  it  promotes  di- 
gestion; but  in  excess,  it  is  apt  to 
produce  headache,  flatulence,  thirst, 
febrile  heat,  and  inflammatory  dis- 
eases, and  sometimes  occasions  a 
discharge  of  blood  from  the  hag- 
morrhoidal  vessels. 

In  fevers  of  the  typhoid  type,  and 
even  in  the  plague  itself,  its  virtues 
have  been  much  celebrated. 

Garlic  has  been  said  to  have 
sometimes  succeeded  in  curing  obsti- 
nate quartans,  after  cinchona  had 
failed.  In  catarrhal  disorders  of 
the  breast;  asthma,  both  pituitous 
and  spasmodic ; flatulent  colics ; 
hysterical  and  other  diseases,  pro- 
ceeding from  laxity  of  the  solids,  it 
has  generally  good  effects  : it  has 
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likewise  been  found  serviceable  in 
some  hydropic  cases.  Sydenham 
relates  that  he  has  known  the  dropsy 
cured  by  the  use  of  garlic  alone ; 
he  recommends  it  chiefly  as  a warm 
strengthening  medicine  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  disease. 

Garlic  may  either  be  given  in  sub- 
stance, (and  in  this  way  several 
cloves  may  be  taken  at  a time  with- 
out inconvenience,)  or  the  cloves,  cut 
into  slices,  may  be  swallowed  without 
chewing.  This  is  the  common  mode 
of  exhibiting  it  for  the  cure  of  in- 
termittents. 

The  expressed  juice,  when  given 
internally,  must  be  rendered  as  pa- 
latable as  possible,  by  tlie  addition 
of  sugar  and  lemon  juice.  In  deaf- 
ness, cotton  moistened  with  the 
juice  is  introduced  within  the  ear, 
and  the  application  renewed  five  or 
six  times  in  one  day. 

Garlic  made  into  an  ointment  with 
oils,  &c.  and  applied  externally,  is 
said  to  resolve  and  discuss  indolent 
tumours,  and  has  been  by  some 
greatly  esteemed  in  cutaneous  dis- 
eases. It  has  likewise  sometimes 
been  employed  as  a repellent.  When 
applied  under  the  form  of  a poultice 
to  the  pubis,  it  has  sometimes  proved 
effectual  in  producing  a discharge 
of  urine,  when  retention  has  arisen 
from  a want  of  due  action  in  the 
bladder.  Sydenham  assures  us,  that 
among  all  the  substances  which  oc- 
casion a derivation  or  revulsion  from 
the  head,  none  operates  mor«  power- 
fully than  garlic  applied  to  the  soles 
of  the  feet ; with  this  intention  he 
used  it  in  the  confluent  small-pox, 
about  the  eighth  day,  after  the  face 
began  to  swell ; the  root  cut  in 
pieces,  and  tied  in  a linen  cloth,  was 
applied  to  the  soles,  and  renewed 
once  a day  till  all  danger  was  over. 

GARLIC  {to  culti-i'ile).  The 
common  garlic  is  propagated  with- 
out any  difficulty,  by  planting  the 
cloves  in  the  spring,  in  beds  about 


four  or  five  inches  distant,  and  keep- 
ing them  clear  of  weeds.  1 lie 
leaves  should  be  tied  in  knots  about 
the  beginning  of  June,  to  prevent 
them  running  into  seed,  which  will 
greatly  enlarge  the  bulb.  If  they 
be  propagated  from  seeds,  they 
should  be  sown  on  a border  of  com- 
mon earth,  either  in  autumn  soon 
after  they  are  ripe,  or  in  the  spring 
following, 

GARLIC  GRAVY  (to  make). — 
Take  a pound  and  a-half  of  beef  or 
veal ; pepper  and  salt  it,  and  put  it 
into  a stewpan  with  two  carrots 
split,  and  four  cloves  of  garlic 
sliced,  four  ounces  of  sliced  ham, 
and  a spoonful  of  water ; set  the 
stewpan  over  a gentle  fire,  and  when 
the  meat  begins  to  stick  to  the  pan. 
turn  it,  and  let  it  be  well  browned  ; 
it  must  not  be  burnt ; then  dredge 
it  with  flour,  and  pour  in  a quart  of 
broth,  some  sweet  herbs,  a couple 
of  cloves  bruised,  and  slice  in  a le- 
mon ; set  it  on  again,  and  let  it  sim- 
mer gently  for  an  hour  and  a-half 
longer;  then  take  off  the  fat,  and 
strain  the  gravy  from  the  ingredi- 
ents, by  pouring  it  through  a napkin, 
straining,  and  pressing  it  very  hard. 
This  is  a most  relishing  sauce  to 
those  who  love  garlic. 

GARLIC  SAUCE  {to  make).— 
Pound  two  cloves  of  garlic  with  a 
piece  of  fresh  butter  about  as  big  as 
a nutmeg  ; rub  it  through  a double 
hair  sieve,  and  stir  into  it  half  a pint 
of  melted  butter,  or  beef  gravy,  or 
it  may  be  made  with  garlic  vine- 
gar. 

GARLIC  VINEGAR  (to  make). 
Peel  and  chop  two  ounces  of  gar- 
lic ; pour  in  them  a quart  of  white 
wine  vinegar,  stop  the  jar  close,  and 
let  it  steep  ten  days,  shaking  it  well 
every  day  ; then  pour  off  the  clear 
liquor  into  small  bottles. 

G.\RMENTS,  &c.  (to  ve-dt/c  or 
change  the  colour  of).  The  change 
of  colour  depends  upon  the  ingredi- 
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ents  with  which  the  garments  have 
been  dyed.  Sometimes  when  these 
have  been  well  cleaned,  more  dyeing 
stuff  must  be  added,  which  will  af- 
ford the  colour  intended ; and 
sometimes  the  colour  already  on  the 
cloth  must  be  discharged  and  the 
article  re-dyed. 

Every  colour  in  nature  will  dye 
black,  whether  blue,  yellow,  red  or 
brown,  and  black  will  always  dye 
black  again.  All  colours  will  take 
the  same  colour  again  which  they 
already  possess ; and  blues  can  be 
made  green  or  black ; green  may  be 
made  brown,  and  brown  green,  and 
every  colour  on  re-dyeing  w'ill  take 
a darker  tint  than  at  first. 

Yellows,  browns,  and  blues,  are 
not  easily  discharged;  maroons, 
reds  of  some  kinds,  olives,  &c.  may 
be  discharged. 

For  maroons,  a small  quantity  of 
roche  alum  may  be  boiled  in  a cop- 
per and  when  it  is  dissolved,  put  in 
the  goods,  keep  them  boiling,  and 
probably,  in  a few  minutes,  enough 
of  it  will  be  discharged  to  take  the 
colour  intended. 

Olives,  greys,  &c.  are  discharged 
by  putting  in  two  or  three  table- 
spoonfuls, more  or  less,  of  oil  of 
vitriol : then  put  in  the  garment, 
&c.  and  boil,  and  it  will  become 
white.  If  chemic  green,  either 
alum,  pearl-ash,  or  soap,  will  dis- 
charge it  off  to  the  yellow;  this 
yellow  may  mostly  be  boiled  off 
with  soap,  if  it  has  received  a prepa- 
ration for  taking  the  chemic  blue. 
Muriatic  acid  used  at  a hand  heat 
will  discharge  most  colours.  A 
black  may  be  dyed  maroon,  claret, 
green,  or  a dark  brown  ; and  it 
often  happens  that  black  is  dyed 
claret,  green,  or  dark  brown ; but 
green  is  the  principal  colour  into 
which  black  is  changed. 

GASCOON  SAUCE  (to  make). 
Boil  slices  of  large  onions  in  two 
spoonfuls  of  oil  for  a moment ; then 


add  a fagot  of  parsley,  chibol,  or 
bay  leaf,  three  tarragon  leaves, 
sweet  basil,  three  cloves  of  garlic, 
three  cloves  of  spices,  a few  slices 
of  lemon  first  peeled,  two  spoonfuls 
of  cullis,  and  a little  broth  ; simmer 
them  on  a slow  fire  for  half  an  hour  ; 
skim  the  sauce,  and  sift  it  for  use. 

GAS  LIGHT  (to  produce  on  a 
small  scale).  Take  an  ordinary  to- 
bacco pipe,  and  nearly  fill  the  bowl 
with  small  coals,  and  stop  the  mouth 
of  the  bowl  with  any  suitable  luting, 
as  pipe  clay,  or  the  mixture  of  sand 
and  common  clay,  and  place  the 
bowl  on  a fire,  between  the  bars  of  a 
grate,  so  that  the  pipe  may  stand 
nearly  perpendicular.  In  a few  mi- 
nutes, if  the  luting  be  good,  the  gas 
will  begin  to  escape  from  the  orifice 
of  the  pipe,  when  if  a piece  of 
lighted  paper  or  candle  be  applied 
to  it,  it  will  take  fire,  and  burn  for 
several  minutes  with  an'  intense 
light.  When  the  light  goes  out,  a 
residuum  of  useful  products  will  be 
found  in  the  bowl. 

GEESE  (to  fatten).  The  more 
quiet  and  undisturbed  the  geese  are 
kept,  the  faster  and  better  they  fat- 
ten. In  regard  to  green  geese  they 
should  be  put  in  a place  that  is  al- 
most dark,  and  be  fed  with  some 
ground  malt,  mixed  up  with  milk. 
When  milk  is  scarce,  they  may  be 
fed  in  a still  cheaper  way ; mix  up 
some  barley  meal  pretty  thick  with 
water,  and  they  must  have  some 
constantly  by  them,  to  eat  when  they 
choose,  and  in  another  part  of  the 
shed,  some  boiled  oats,  and  water 
for  them  to  resort  to,  when  they  are 
inclined  to  change  their  food.  This 
variety  is  agreeable  to  them,  and 
they  thrive  apace. 

The  manner  in  which  Michael- 
mas or  stubble  geese  should  be 
managed,  differs  not  much  from  that 
already  described.  Immediately  after 
harvest,  they  should  be  turned  upon 
the  wheat  eddishes,  where  they  vnll 
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pick  up  flesh  apace ; and  when  they 
are  taken  up  to  fatten,  they  should 
be  fed  with  ground  malt,  mixed  up 
with  water,  and  some  boiled  oats 
should  be  given  with  it,  or  boiled 
malt,  or  boiled  barley,  and  some- 
times, for  change,  even  boiled  wheat 
and  water.  By  this  mode  of  feeding 
they  acquire  a fine  flavour,  and  far 
superior  to  those  which  are  pur- 
chased in  the  London  markets. 

GEESE  {how  to  preserve  legs  and 
wings  of ).  Roast  as  many  geese  as 
you  think  proper,  till  three  parts 
done;  then  let  them  cool ; cut  off  the 
legs  and  wings  as  large  as  possible ; 
fix  them  close  in  an  earthen  pan,  with 
bay  leaves  between  each  piece,  a few 
cloves  and  salt  at  discretion ; sift 
the  fat  of  their  roasting,  and  mix  it 
with  melted  hog’s  lard  sufficient  to 
cover  the  meat ; pour  it  on  hot,  and 
let  it  cool  thoroughly ; then  cover 
the  pan  with  leather  or  strong  paper, 
and  keep  it  in  a dry  place.  When 
they  are  wanted  for  use,  put  them  in 
hot  water  to  melt  the  fat,  and  broil 
or  braize  them  a little  ; or  they  may 
be  dressed  in  any  other  manner. 

GEESE  {Method  of  managing). 
The  keeping  of  geese  is  attended 
with  very  little  trouble,  but  they 
spoil  a deal  of  grass,  as  no  creature 
will  eat  after  them.  They  chiefly 
support  themselves  on  commons,  or 
in  lanes,  where  they  can  get  water. 
The  largest  are  esteemed  the  best, 
as  are  also  the  white  and  grey;  the 
pied  and  dark-coloured  are  not  so 
good.  The  goose  generally  breeds 
once  in  a year,  but  if  well  kept,  wiU 
hatch  twice  within  that  period.  Three 
geese  are  generally  allotted  to  a 
gander,  for  if  there  were  more,  the 
eggs  would  be  rendered  abortive. 
The  number  of  eggs  for  each  goose 
is  about  twelve  or  thirteen : thirty 
days  are  generally  the  time  the 
goose  sits,  but  in  warm  weather,  she 
will  sometimes  hatch  sooner.  While 
brooding,  give  them  plenty  of  food, 
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such  as  scalded  bran,  oats,  and  w’a- 
ter,  and  it  should  be  placed  near 
them,  so  that  they  may  eat  at  plea- 
sure. The  ganders  should  never  be 
excluded  from  their  company,  be- 
cause they  are  then  instim  ‘.ively 
anxious  to  watch  over,  and  guard 
their  own  geese. 

The  nests  of  geese  should  be 
made  of  straw,  and  so  confined  that 
the  eggs  cannot  roll  out,  as  the 
geese  turn  them  every  day.  When 
they  are  nearly  hatched,  it  will  be 
requisite  slightly  to  break  the  shell 
near  the  back  of  the  young  gosling, 
as  well  for  the  purpose  of  admitting 
air,  as  to  enable  it  to  make  its  way 
at  the  proper  time.  When  the  gos- 
lings are  hatched,  let  them  be  kept 
within  doors  for  about  eight  or  ten 
days,  feeding  them  with  barley  meal, 
bran,  curds,  lettuce  leaf,  and  peas 
boiled  in  milk. 

When  the  goose  is  about  to  lay, 
drive  her  to  her  nest,  and  shut  her 
up,  and  set  every  goose  upon  her 
own  eggs,  always  feeding  them  at 
one  place,  and  at  stated  times  ; they 
will  feed  upon  all  sorts  of  grain 
and  grass  ; acorns  parboiled  in  ale 
will  fatten  them  surprisingly. 

GEESE  {Rules  for  plucking). — 
Geese  destined  for  breeding  in  farm 
yards,  and  which  are  what  are  called 
old  geese,  may  indeed  be  plucked 
three  times  a year  without  inconve- 
nience, at  an  interval  of  seven  weeks;- 
but  young  ones,  before  they  are  sub- 
jected to  this  operation,  must  have 
attained  to  the  age  of  thirteen  or 
fourteen  weeks,  and  especially  those 
soon  destined  for  the  table,  because 
they  would  become  meagre,  and  lose 
their  quality. 

GENERAL’S  SAUCE  f/o  make). 
To  make  this  sauce  properly,  infuse 
all  the  following  ingredients  for 
twenty-four  hours,  on  ashes  in  an 
earthen  pot,  if  possible,  which  must 
be  very  well  stopped  ; viz.  split  six 
shalots,  a clove  of  garlic,  two  laurel 
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leaves,  thyme  ami  basil  in  propor- 
tion, truffles,  tarragon  leaves,  half 
an  ounce  of  mustard  seed  bruised, 
six  small  pieces  of  Seville  orange- 
peel,  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of 
cloves,  as  much  mace,  half  an  ounce 
of  long  pepper,  two  ounces  of  salt ; 
squeeze  in  a whole  lemon,  and  add 
half  a glass  of  verjuice,  five  spoon- 
fuls of  vinegar,  and  a pint  of  white 
wine;  let  it  settle,  and  sift  it  very 
clear.  This  may  be  kept  bottled 
a long  time,  and  it  will  serve  for  all 
sorts  of  meat  and  fish  ; but  it  must 
be  used  in  moderation. 

GENOESE  PASTE  {to  make). 
Take  a pound  of  flour,  three  quar- 
ters of  sugar,  and  half  a pound  of 
butter  ; rub  lemon  on  the  sugar  to 
get  the  flavour ; bruise  it  with  the 
rolling  pin,  two  eggs,  two  yolks,  and 
salt : mix  all  together  ; work  it  well ; 
gather  it  together,  and  leave  it  for  a 
time  ; then  give  it  one  or  two  turns  ; 
cut  in  thin  bands  about  the  breadth 
of  an  inch,  and  of  an  equal  length  ; 
turn  them  into  the  form  of  an  S,  or 
horseshoe  ; glaze,  and  bake  them  in 
a hotter  oven  than  for  biscuit. 

GENOESE  TOASTS  {to  make). 
Lard  a French  roll  with  half  harn, 
and  half  anchovies ; cut  it  into 
toasts,  and  add  a thin  slice  of  bacon 
to  each;  dip  them  in  a good  thick 
batter,  made  mostly  with  eggs  ; 
fry  slowly,  and  drain  them  very  well 
with  a linen  cloth : serve  a sauce 
under. 

GENTIAN  {Qmpoimd  infusion 
of).  Take  of  gentian  root,  cut  in 
pieces,  half  an  ounce  ; dried  peel  of 
Seville  oranges,  bruised,  one  drachm; 
coriander  seeds,  bruised,  half  a 
drachm  ; diluted  alcohol,  lour 
ounces  ; water,  one  pound : first, 
pour  on  the  alcohol,  and  three  hours 
thereafter  add  the  water ; then  ma- 
cerate, without  heat,  for  tv/elve 
hours,  and  strain.  The  dose  is 
two  or  three  drachms,  at  twelve 
o’clock,  seven  in  the  evening,  and 


bed  time  every  day  to  improve  di- 
gestion. 

^ GENTIAN  WATER  {to  make). 
Take  of  gentian  root,  sliced,  three 
pounds  ; leaves  and  flowers  of  the 
lesser  centaury,  each  eight  ounces  ; 
infuse  the  whole  in  six  quarts  of 
proof  spirit,  and  one  quart  of  water, 
and  draw  off  the  vyater  till  the  feints 
begin  to  rise. 

GENTIAN  WINE  {to  make). — 
Take  gentian  root,  and  dried  lemon- 
peel,  fresh,  of  each  one  ounce  ; two 
drachms  of  long  pepper,  and  two 
pints  of  mountain  wine : infuse 
without  heat  for  a week,  and  strain 
out  the  wine  for  use. 


GEORGE  PUDDING  {to  make 
a).  Boil  very  tender  a handful  of 
small  rice  in  a small  quantity  of  milk, 
with  a large  piece  of  lemon-peel ; 
let  it  drain ; then  mix  with  it  a 
dozen  of  good  sized  apples,  boiled 
to  pulp  as  dry  as  possible ; add  a 
glass  of  white  wane,  the  yolks  of 
five  eggs,  two  aimces  of  orange  and 
citron  cut  thin ; make  it  pretty 
sweet ; line  a mould  or  basin  with  a 
very  good  paste  ; beat  the  five 
whites  of  the  eggs  to  a very  strong 
froth,  and  mix  with  the  other  ingre- 
dients ; fill  the  mould,  and  bake  it 
of  a fine  brown  colour ; serve  it 
with  the  bottom  upwards,  with  the 
following  sauce  : — two  glasses  of 
wine,  a spoonful  of  sugar,  the  yolks 
of  two  eggs,  and  a bit  of  butter  as 
large  m i walnut ; simmer  without 
boiling,  and  pour  to  and  from  the 
saucepan  till  of  a proper  thickness, 
and  put  in  the  dish. 

GERKINS  {to  pickle).  Put 
the  gerkins  into  a jar,  and  boil 
some  vinegar;  put  enough  to  cover 
them  ; add  a little  salt,  and  set  them 
near  the  fire  ; boil  the  vinegar  every  I 
day  for  five  or  six  days  ; cover 
them  close  to  keep  in  the  steam  ; 
then  have  ready  some  fresh  vinegar,! 
with  black  and  white  pepper,  andl 
ginger ; put  in  the  gerkins,  andl 
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let  them  simmer  very  slowly  till 
they  look  green,  and  when  they  are 
cool,  lay  them  down,  and  set  them 
in  a dry  place. 

GERMAN  FRITTERS.  Pare, 


i 


core  and  quarter  some  crisp  apples, 
and  cut  them  into  round  pieces. 
Put  a quarter  of  a pint  of  French 
brandy,  a table-spoonful  of  tine  su- 
gar pounded,  and  cinnamon  into  a 
pan.  Put  the  apples  into  the  liquor, 
and  set  them  over  a gentle  fire;  stir 
often,  but  do  not  break  them.  Set 
on  another  pan  with  lard  ; when  it 
boils,  drain  the  apples,  dip  them  in 
fine  flour,  and  put  them  into  the 
pan  ; strew  sugar  over  the  dish,  and 
set  it  on  the  fire  ; lay  in  the  fritters  ; 
strew  sugar  over  them,  and  glaze 
them  over  with  ared  hot  salamander. 

GERMAN  PUFFS  (/o  TTtailr).— 
Melt  three  ounces  of  butter  in  a 
ipint  of  cream;  let  it  stand  till 
1 nearly  cold;  then  mix  two  ounces 
' of  fine  flour,  and  two  ounces  of  su- 
igar,  four  yolks,  and  two  whites  of 
teggs,  and  a little  rose  or  orange- 
: flower  vsater  ; bake  in  little  cups, 
buttered,  half  an  hour.  They  should 
be  served  the  moment  they  are 
done,  and  only  when  going  to  be 
eaten,  or  they  will  not  be  light  : 
^serve  with  white  wine  and  sugar. 

(jER.MAN  toasts  (to  make). 
The  remainder  of  a ragout  of  salpi- 
ccon  will  do  for  this,  as  well  as  to 
make  a fresh  one;  chop  it  finer  than 
for  a ragout,  and  mix  a little  chop- 
ped parsley  and  shalots  with  it, 
and  two  yolks  of  eggs  ; reduce  it 
very  thick  on  the  fire ; when  it  is 
cold,  put  it  upon  toasted  bread,  cut 
to  what  form  you  please  ; stick  bits 
of  hard  yolks  in  it,  and  rub  it  over 
■with  raw  ones  beaten  up  ; garnish 
■with  bread  crumbs.  They  may  be 
baked  in  an  oven,  or  fried  in  a very 
hot  friture. 

GENTLEMEN’S  COATS  {to 
brush).  Have  a wooden  horse  to 
put  the  clothes  on,  and  a small  catic 
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to  beat  the  dust  out  of  them  ; also 
a board  or  table  long  enough  for 
them  to  be  put  their  whole  length 
when  brushing  them.  Have  two 
brushes,  one  a hard  bristle,  the 
other  soft ; use  the  hardest  for  the 
great  coats,  and  for  the  others,  whein 
spotted  with  dirt.  Fine  cloth  coats 
should  never  be  brushed  with  too 
hard  a brush,  as  that  will  take  ofl 
the  nap,  and  make  them  look  bare  in 
a little  time.  Be  careful  in  the 
chouce  of  a cane  ; do  not  have  it  too 
large,  and  be  particular  not  to  hit 
too  hard  ; be  careful  also  not  to  hit 
the  buttons,  for  it  will  scratch,  if 
not  break  them  ; therefore,  a small 
hand-w'hip  is  the  best  to  beat  with. 

If  a coat  be  wet,  and  spotted 
with  dirt,  let  it  be  quite  dry  before 
brushing  it ; then  rub  out  the  spots 
with  the  hands,  taking  care  not  to 
rumple  it  in  so  doing.  If  it  want 
beating,  do  it  as  before  directed  ; 
then  put  the  coat  at  its  full  length 
on  a board ; let  the  collar  be  towards 
the  left  hand,  and  the  brush  in  the 
right ; brush  the  back  of  the  collar 
first,  between  the  two  shoulders 
next,  and  then  the  sleeves,  &c.  ob- 
serving to  brush  the  cloth  the  same 
way  that  the  nap  goes,  which  is  to- 
wards the  skirt  of  the  coat : when 
both  sides  are  properly  done,  fold 
them  together  ; then  brush  the  in- 
side. and  last  of  all  the  collar. 

GILLET  PIE  [to  make).  Afici 
very  nicely  cleaning  goose,  or  duck 
giblets,  stew  them  with  a small 
quantity  of  water,  onion,  black  pep- 
per, and  a bunch  of  sweet  herbs,  till 
nearly  done ; let  them  grow  cold, 
and  if  not  enough  to  fill  the  dish, 
lay  a beef,  veal,  or  two  or  three 
mutton  steaks  at  bottom.  Put  the 
liquor  of  the  stew  to  bake  w'ith  the 
above,  and  when  the  pie  is  baked, 
pour  into  it  a large  tea-cupful  of 
cream. 

GIBLET  PIE  {to  make  a York- 
sinre).  Whilst  the  blood  of  the 
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goose  is  warm,  put  in  a tea-cupful 
of  groats,  to  swell ; grate  the  crumb 
of  a penny  loaf,  and  pour  a gill  of 
boiling  hot  milk  on  them  ; shred 
half  a pound  of  beef  suet  very 
fine ; chop  two  leeks  and  four  or 
five  leaves  of  sage  small,  three  yolks 
of  eggs,  pepper,  salt,  and  nutmeg 
to  your  palate : mix  them  all  up  to- 
gether ; have  ready  the  giblets,  sea- 
soned very  well  with  pepper  and 
salt,  and  lay  them  round  a deep 
dish  ; then  put  a pound  of  fat  beef 
over  the  pudding  in  the  middle  of 
the  dish  ; pour  in  half  a pint  of 
gravy  ; lay  on  a good  paste,  and 
bake  it  in  a moderate  oven. 

GIBLET  SOUP.  Scald  and 
clean  three  sets  of  giblets ; stew 
them  with  a pound  or  two  of  gravy 
beef,  scrag  of  mutton,  or  the  bone 
of  a knuckle  of  veal ; add  three 
onions,  a large  bunch  of  sweet  herbs, 
a tea- spoonful  of  white  pepper,  and 
a large  one  of  salt ; put  five  pints  of 
water,  and  simmer  till  the  gizzards 
are  quite  tender  ; skim  it  well,  and 
add  a quarter  of  a pint  of  cream, 
two  tea-spoonfuls  of  mushroom  pow- 
der, and  an  ounce  of  butter  mixed 
with  a dessert  spoonful  of  flour ; 
boil  it  a few  minutes ; season  with 
two  glasses  of  Sherry  or  Madeira, 
a large  spoonful  of  catsup,  and 
some  cayenne ; add  salt  if  requi- 
site. 

GIBLETS  (to  stew).  Pick  the 
giblets  clean,  and  wash  them  well ; 
skin  the  feet ; cut  the  bill  off ; split 
the  head  in  two ; break  the  pinion 
bones,  cut  the  liver  and  gizzard  in 
four,  and  the  neck  in  two  pieces: 
Put  them  into  a pint  of  water,  with 
pepper,  salt,  an  onion,  and  sweet 
herbs ; cover  the  saucepan  close, 
and  stew  them  on  a close  fire  till 
they  are  quite  tender.  Take  out  the 
onions  and  herbs,  and  put  them  into 
a dish  with  liquor. 

GIN  {to  prepare  as  in  Holland). — 
The  grist  is  composed  of  ten  quar- 


ters of  malt,  ground  considerably 
finer  than  malt  distillers’  barley- 
grist,  and  three  quarters  of  rye-meal ; 
or,  more  frequently,  of  ten  quarters 
of  rye,  and  three-quarters  of  malt- 
meal.  The  ten  quarters  are  first 
mashed,  with  the  least  quantity  of 
cold  water  it  is  possible  to  blend  it 
with,  and  when  uniformly  incorpo- 
rated, as  much  boiling  water  is 
added,  as  forms  it  into  a thin  bat- 
ter : it  is  then  put  into  one,  two,  or 
more  casks,  or  gyle  tuns,  with  a 
much  less  quantity  of  yeast  than  is 
usually  employed  by  our  distillers. 
Generally,  on  the  third  day,  the 
Dutch  distillers  add  the  malt  or  rye- 
meal,  prepared  in  a similar  manner, 
but  not  before  it  comes  to  the  tem- 
perature of  the  fermenting  wash  ; 


4 
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at  the  same  time  adding  as  much 


yeast  as  at  first. 

The  principal  secret  is  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  mashing  part  of 
the  business,  in  first  thoroughly  mix- 
ing the  malt  with  the  cold  water, 
and  in  subsequently  adding  the  due 
proportion  of  boiling  water,  that  it 
may  still  remain  sufficiently  diluted 
after  the  addition  of  the  fine  meal ; | 
also  in  well  rousing  all  together  in 
the  back,  that  the  wash  may  be  di- 
lute enough  for  distilling,  without 
endangering  its  burning  to  the  bot- 
tom. 

GINGER.  {Amomum  Zingiber.) 
(See  Plate  9.)  Ginger  is  a perennial  h 
plant,  indigenous  in  the  East  Indies,  i 
but  now  introduced  into  the  West  n 
India  Islands.  It  is  cultivated  there 
very  much  in  the  same  manner  as  I 
potatoes  are  here,  and  is  fit  for  dig-  | 
ging  once  a-year,  unless  for  pre- 
serving in  syrup,  when  it  should  be  ( 
dug  at  the  end  of  three  or  four  | 
months,  at  which  time  it  is  tender  | 
and  full  of  sap.  It  is  a hot-house  i 
plant,  flowers  with  us  in  September,  ' 
and  vvas  first  cultivated  in  1731,  by  ' 
Mr.  Miller,  in  the  physic-gardens  at 


Chelsea. 
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Ginger  is  distinguished  into  two 
sorts,  the  black  and  the  white.  The 
former  is  rendered  fit  for  preserving 
by  means  of  boiling  water,  the  latter 
by  insolation ; and  as  it  is  necessary 
to  select  the  fairest  and  roundest 
sorts  for  exposure  to  the  sun,  white 
ginger  is  commonly  one  third  dearer 
than  black.  Black  ginger  consists  of 
thick  and  knotty  roots,  internally  of 
an  orange  or  brownish  colour,  ex- 
ternally of  a yellow-gray.  White 
ginger  is  less  thick  and  knotty,  in- 
ternally of  a reddish-yellow,  and 
externally  of  a whitish-gray  or  yel- 
low. It  is  firm  and  resinous,  and 
more  pungent  than  the  black. 
Pieces  which  are  worm-eaten,  light, 
friable,  or  soft,  and  very  fibrous, 
are  to  be  rejected. 

Candied  ginger  should  be  prepared 
in  India,  from  the  young  and  suc- 
culent roots.  When  genuine,  it  is 
alrqost  transparent.  That  manu- 
factured in  Europe  is  opaque, 
fibrous,  and  hard,  and  not  to  be 
compared  to  the  other. 

31edicinal  properties.  Ginger  is  a 
very  useful  spice  in  cold  flatulent 
colics,  and  in  laxity  and  debility  of 
tlie  intestines ; it  does  not  heat  so 
much  as  the  peppers,  but  its  eflPects 
are  more  durable.  It  may  also  be 
applied  externally  as  a rubefacient. 
Dyspeptic  patients  from  hard  drink- 
ing, and  those  subject  to  flatulency 
and  gout,  have  been  known  to  re- 
ceive considerable  benefit  by  the 
use  of  ginger  tea  ; taking  two  or 
three  cupfuls  for  breakfast,  suiting 
it  to  their  palate. 

Many  gouty  patients  have  for 
years  been  in  the  habit  of  taking  a 
tea-spoonful  of  ginger  powder,  mix- 
ed in  any  liquid,  an  hour  before 
dinner,  and,  they  declare,  with  very 
considerable  advantage.  When  em- 
ployed with  food  it  is  called  a con- 
d'lnent,  and  by  stimulating  the  sto- 
mach and  bowels  it  may  be  con- 
sidered as  one  of  tlie  most  useful. 


N 

It  is  often  employed  as  a corrective 
with  rhubarb,  and  other  drastic 
purges,  to  prevent  gripings  of  the 
bowels,  and  it  stimulates  them  so  as 
to  require  a less  dose  to  act  upon 
them. 

As  ginger  promotes  the  circulation 
through  the  extreme  vessels,  it  is  to 
be  advised  in  torpid  and  phlegmatic 
habits,  where  the  stomach  is  sub- 
ject to  be  loaded  with  slime,  and  the 
bowels  distended  with  flatulency. 

GINGER  BEER  (to  make).  To 
every  gallon  of  spring  water,  add 
one  ounce  of  sliced  white  ginger,  and 
two  ounces  of  lemon-juice  ; boil  the 
mixture  nearly  an  hour,  and  take  off 
the  scum  ; then  run  it  through  a 
hair  sieve  into  a tub,  and  when  cool 
at  70®,  add  yeast  in  the  proportion 
of  half  a pint  to  nine  gallons  ; keep 
it  in  a temperate  situation  two  days, 
during  w'hich  it  may  be  stirred  six 
or  eight  times  ; then  put  it  into  a 
cask,  which  must  be  kept  full  and 
the  yeast  taken  off  at  the  bung-hole 
with  a spoon.  In  a fortnight,  add 
half  a pint  of  fining  (isinglass,  pick- 
ed and  steeped  in  beer,)  to  nine  gal- 
lons, which  will,  if  it  has  been  pro- 
perly fermented,  clear  it  by  ascent. 
The  cask  must  be  kept  full,  and  the 
rising  particles  taken  off  at  the  bung- 
hole.  When  fine  (which  may  be  ex- 
pected in  twenty-four  hours),  bottle 
it ; cork  it  well ; and,  in  summer,  it 
will  be  ripe  and  fit  to  drink  in  a 
fortnight. 

Another  method.  Take  of  good 
Jamaica  ginger,  two  and  a-half 
ounces  ; moist  sugar,  three  pounds  ; 
cream  of  tartar,  one  ounce ; the 
juice  and  peel  of  two  middling- 
sized lemons  ; brandy,  half  a pint ; 
good  solid  ale  yeast,  quarter  of  a 
pint ; water  three  and  a-half  gallons. 

This  will  produce  four  and  a-half 
dozen  of  excellent  ginger  beer,  which 
will  keep  twelve  months.  Bruise 
the  ginger  and  sugar,  and  boil  them 
for  tw’enty  or  twenty-five  minules 
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in  the  water;  slice  the  lemon  and  put 
it  and  the  cream  of  tartar  into  a large 
pan ; pour  the  boiling  liquor  upon 
them ; stir  it  well  round,  and  when 
milk-warm,  add  the  yeast ; cover  it 
over;  let  it  remain  two  or  three  days 
to  work,  skimming  it  frequently; 
then  strain  it  through  a jelly-bag 
into  a cask  ; add  the  brandy  ; bung 
down  very  close,  and  at  the  end  of 
a fortnight  or  three  weeks,  draw  it 
off  and  bottle,  and  cork  very  tight ; 
tie  the  cork  down  with  twine  or 
wire.  If  it  does  not  work  well  at 
first,  add  a little  more  yeast,  but  be 
careful  of  adding  too  much,  lest  it 
taste  of  it. 

Another  method.  Take  one  ounce ' 
and  a-half  of  best  ginger,  bruised, 
one  ounce  of  cream  of  tartar,  and 
one  ounce  of  white  sugar  ; put  these 
ingredients  into  an  earthen  pan,  and. 
pour  upon  them  a gallon  of  boiling 
water.  When  cold,  add  a table- 
spoonful of  yeast ; cover  the  pan 
over  with  a cloth  or  blanket,  and 
let  it  stand  till  the  next  morning  : 
then  skim  and  run  it  through  a fil- 
tering bag  or  close  sieve  ; bottle  it, 
and  fasten  down  the  corks  with 
string,  let  it  stand  in  a cool  place 
for  three  days,  and  it  will  be  fit  for 
use. 

Be  particular  in  having  the  bottles 
well  cleaned,  and  good  sound  corks. 
A lemon  sliced  and  added  will  im- 
prove its  flavour. 

Another  Recipe  for  six  gallons. 
Take  eight  ounces  of  bruised  gin- 
ger, six  ounces  of  cream  of  tartar, 
six  pounds  of  lump  sugar,  six  gal- 
lons of  water,  three  lemons  sliced, 
with  the  rind  on.  Should  boiling, 
instead  of  pouring  the  water  on  hot 
be  preferred,  particular  care  should 
be  taken  in  using  a bright  iron  or 
tin  vessel  for  the  purpose,  and  not 
keep  it  over  the  fire  more  than  two 
or  three  minutes  after  it  boils  ; strain 
it,  &c.  as  before. 


GINGER  BEER  POWDEr 
{^Preparation  (f).  lake  two  drachms 
of  fine  loaf  sugar,  eight  grains  of 
ginger,  and  twenty-six  grains  of  car- 
bonate of  potaslq  all  in  fine  powder  ; 
mix  them  intimately  in  a Wedge- 
wood -ware  mortar.  Take  also 
tw^enty-seven  grains  of  citric  or  tar- 
taric acid.  The  beer  is  prepared 
from  the  powder  thus  : — take  two 
tumbler-glasses,  each  half  filled  with 
water  ; stir  up  the  compound  pow- 
der in  one  of  them,  and  the  acid 
powder  in  the  other  ; then  mix  the 
two  liquors — an  effervescence  will 
take  place.  The  beer  is  prepared 
and  may  be  drank  off.  If  the  beer 
be  allowed  to  stand  for  a few  mi- 
nutes, it  becomes  flat ; this  is  owingr 
to  Its  having  lost  all  its  carbonic 
acid. 

GINGER  CAKES,  for  a pain  in 
the  stomach  {to  make).  To  two 
pounds  of  the  brownest  sugar,  add 
one  pint  of  water  ; let  them  simmer 
over  the  fire,  skimming  it  well  till 
all  is  taken  off ; let  it  boil  till  it  is 
thick  as  cream ; then  add  one 
spoonful  of  ginger  and  one  of  cin- 
namon, finely  pow’dered.  It  is  boil- 
ed enough  when  it  stands,  dropped 
on  a cloth. 

GINGER  CAKES.  Beat  up 
three  eggs  in  half  a pint  of  cream; 
put  them  into  a saucepan  over  the 
fire,  and  stir  till  warm ; then  add  a 
pound  of  butter,  half  a pound  of  loaf 
sugar,  and  two  ounces  and  a-half  of 
ginger,  both  powdered ; carefully 
stir  the  different  ingredients  toge- 
ther over  a moderate  fire  to  melt  the 
butter  : then  pour  it  into  the  middle 
of  two  pounds  of  fine  flour,  and 
makeup  a good  paste;  roll  it  out 
without  any  flour  on  the  dresser, 
of  whatever  thickness  may  be  best 
baked,  and  cut  the  cakes  with  the 
top  of  a small  basin  or  large  break- 
fast cup.  They  are  generally  made 
about  a quarter  of  an  inch  thick. 
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laid  on  thin  papers,  and  baked  in  a 
hot  oven.  These  cakes  are  plea- 
sant to  the  taste,  particularly  in  the 
winter,  and  very  serviceable  to  a 
cold  stomach. 

GINGER  {to  cmidi/).  Beat  two 
pounds  of  fine  loaf  sugar  put 
one  pound  in  a tossing  pan,  witli 
as  much  water  as  will  dissolve 
it,  with  one  ounce  of  race  ginger, 
grated  fine : stir  them  well  together 
over  a very  slow  fire  till  the  sugar 
begins  to  boil ; then  stir  in  the  other 
pound,  and  keep  stirring  it  till  it 
grows  thick  ; then  take  it  off  the 
fire,  and  drop  it  in  cakes  upon 
earthen  disbes  ; set  them  in  a warm 
place  to  dry,  and  they  will  look 
white  and  be  very  hard  and  brittle. 

GINGER  DROPS.  Beat  two 
ounces  of  fresh  candied  orange  in  a 
mortar  with  a little  sugar  to  a paste; 
then  mix  an  ounce  of  powder  of 
white  ginger  with  one  pound  of  loaf 
susrar.  Wet  the  sugar  rvith  a little 
water,  and  boil  all  together  to  a 
candy,  and  drop  it  on  paper  the  size 
of  mint  drops. 

Jnoiher.  Pound  and  sift  through 
a silk  sieve  the  required  quantity  of 
ginger,  according  to  the  strength 
wanted,  and  add  it  to  the  sugar  with 
clear  water.  China  ginger  is  the 
best,  being  aromatic  as  well  as  hot 
and  sharp  tasted. 

GINGER,  Essence  of  {to  make). 
If  ginger  is  taken  to  produce  an 
immediate  effect,  to  warm  the  sto- 
mach, dispel  flatulence,  &c.  or  as 
an  addition  to  aperient  medicine, 
the  following  is  the  best  preparation 
of  it : — steep  three  ounces  of  fresh 
grated  ginger,  and  one  ounce  of 
fresh  lemon-peel  (cut  thin)  in  a 
quart  of  brandy  or  proof  spirit,  for 
ten  days,  shaking  it  up  each  day. 

GINGER  {to  preserve).  Take 
green  ginger  ; pare  it  neatly  with  a 
sharp  knife  ; throw  it  into  a pan  of 
cold  water,  as  it  is  pared,  to  keep  it 
white ; when  you  have  sufficient, 


boil  it  till  tender,  changing  the  wa- 
ter three  times,  each  time  put  it  into 
cold  water  to  take  out  the  heat  or 
spirit  of  the  ginger  ; when  tender, 
throw  it  into  cold  water  ; for  seven 
pounds  of  ginger,  clarify  eight 
pounds  of  refined  sugar ; when  cold, 
drain  the  ginger,  and  put  it  in  an 
earthen  pan,  with  enough  of  the 
sugar  cold  to  cover  it,  and  let  it 
stand  two  days  ; then  pour  the  syrup 
from  the  ginger  to  the  remainder  of 
the  sugar ; boil  it  some  time,  and 
when  cold,  pour  it  on  the  ginger 
again,  and  set  it  by  three  days  at 
least.  Then  take  the  syrup  from 
the  ginger  ; boil  it,  and  put  it  hot 
over  the  ginger : proceed  in  this 
way  till  you  find  the  sugar  has  en- 
tered the  ginger  ; boiling  the  syrup 
and  skimming  off  the  scum  that 
rises  each  time,  until  the  syrup  be- 
comes rich  as  well  as  the  ffinger. 
If  the  syrup  be  put  on  hot  at  first, 
or  if  too  rich,  the  ginger  will  shrink, 
and  not  take  the  sugar. 

GINGER,  Syrup  of  {to  make). 
Macerate  an  ounce  and  a-half  of 
ginger  in  a quart  of  boiling  water, 
closely  covered  up,  for  twenty-four 
hours ; then  straining  off  the  infu- 
sion, make  it  into  a syrup,  by  adding 
at  least  two  parts  of  fine  loaf  sugar, 
dissolved  and  boiled  up  in  a hot 
water  bath. 

GINGER,  Tincture  of.  Take 
of  ginger,  in  coarse  powder,  two 
ounces  ; proof  spirits  two  pints. 
Digest  in  a gentle  heat  for  seven 
days,  and  strain.  This  tincture  is 
cordial  and  stimulant,  and  is  only 
employed  as  a corrective  to  purga- 
tive draughts. 

GINGERBREAD  {to  make). — 
Mix  three  pounds  of  Hour  with  four 
ounces  of  sugar,  and  half  an  ounce 
of  pounded  ginger.  Melt  half  a 
pound  of  butter  in  a pound  of  trea- 
cle ; put  it  to  the  flour ; work  it 
into  a paste,  and  bake  it  in  cakes. 

yi  not  her  method.  Take 
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ounces  of  fine  flour  ; two  ounces  of 
beaten  ginger,  a quarter  of  an  ounce 
of  nutmeg,  cloves,  and  mace,  beat 
fine,  but  most  of  the  last;  mix  all  to- 
gether ; three-quarters  of  a pound  of 
fine  sugar,  two  pounds  of  treacle; 
set  it  over  the  fire,  but  do  not  let  it 
boil ; three-quarters  of  a pound  of 
butter  melted  in  the  treacle,  and 
some  candied  lemon  or  orange-peel, 
cut  fine : mix  all  these  together 
well.  An  hour  will  bake  it  in  a 
quick  oven. 

A good  sort  without  butter.  Mix 
two  pounds  of  treacle,  four  ounces 
of  orange,  lemon,  and  citron,  and 
candied  ginger,  all  thinly  sliced, 
one  ounce  of  coriander  seeds, 
one  ounce  of  caraways,  and  one 
ounce  of  beaten  ginger,  in  as  much 
flour  as  will  make  a soft  paste  ; lay 
it  in  cakes  on  tin  plates,  and  bake  it 
in  a quick  oven. 

GINGERBREAD  NUTS  {to 
make).  Carefully  melt  half  a pound 
of  butter,  and  stir  it  up  in  two 
pounds  of  treacle  ; add  an  ounce  of 
pounded  ginger,  two  ounces  of  pre- 
served lemon  and  orange-peel,  two 
of  preserved  angelica  cut  small,  one 
of  coriander  seed,  pounded,  and  the 
same  of  caraway  whole ; mix  them 
together  with  two  eggs,  and  as  much 
flour  as  will  bring  it  to  a fine  paste : 
make  it  into  nuts,  put  them  on  a 
tin  plate,  and  bake  them  in  a quick 
oven. 

GLASS  and  CHINA  {to  clean). 
The  best  material  for  cleaning  either 
porcelain  or  glass-ware  is  fullers’ 
earth,  but  it  must  be  beaten  into  a 
fine  powder,  and  carefully  cleared 
from  all  rough  or  hard  particles, 
which  might  endanger  the  polish  of 
the  brilliant  surface. 

GLASS  or  CHINA  {to  fade). — 
Procure  some  soft  straw  or  hay  to 
pack  them  in,  and  if  they  are  to  be 
sent  a long  way,  and  are  heavy,  the 
hay  or  straw  should  be  a little  damp, 
which  will  prevent  them  slipping 
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about.  Let  the  largest  and  heaviest 
things  be  always  put  undermost,  in 
the  box,  or  hamper.  Let  there  be 
plenty  of  straw,  and  pack  the  arti- 
cles tight;  but  never  attempt  to 
pack  up  glass  or  china  which  is  of 
much  consequence,  till  it  has  been 
seen  done  by  some  one  used  to  the 
job.  The  expense  will  be  but  tri- 
fling to  have  a person  to  do  it  who 
understands  it,  and  the  loss  may  be 
great  if  articles  of  such  value  are 
packed  up  in  an  improper  manner. 

GLASS  STOPPLES  of  DE- 
CANTERS {to  loosen).  With  a 
feather,  rub  a drop  or  two  of  olive 
oil  round  the  stopple,  close  to  the 
mouth  of  the  bottle  or  decanter, 
which  must  be  then  placed  before 
the  fire  at  the  distance  of  a foot  or 
eighteen  inches,  in  which  position 
the  heat  will  cause  the  oil  to  spread 
downward  between  the  stopple  and 
neck.  When  the  bottle  or  decanter 
has  grown  warm,  gently  strike  the 
stopple  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other 
with  any  light  wooden  instrument ; 
then  try  it  with  the  hand.  If  it  will 
not  yet  move,  place  it  again  before 
the  fire,  adding  another  drop  of  oil. 
After  a while,  strike  again  as  before, 
and  by  persevering  in  this  process, 
however  tightly  the  stopnle  may  be 
fastened  in,  you  will  at  length  suc- 
ceed in  loosening  it. 

GLASSES  {to  restore  the  lustre 
of  tarnished).  Strew  on  them  pow- 
dered fullers’  earth,  carefully  cleared 
from  sand,  &c.  and  rub  them  care- 
fully with  a linen  cloth. 

GLAZE  {to  make  for  larding). — 
The  stock  that  is  intended  for  this 
use,  must  be  as  clear  as  possible, 
and  of  a pale  colour  ; if  the  stock 
be  not  clear,  it  must  be  made  so  with 
eggs,  and  run  through  a jelly  bag; 
boil  it  over  the  fire  till  it  hangs  to 
the  spoon ; when  done,  put  it  into  a 
glaze  kettle.  This  kettle  is  made 
similar  to  a milk  kettle,  and  of  the 
best  double-block  tin.  When  the 
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glaze  is  wanted  for  use,  put  the 
lettle  into  a stewpan  of  water  by  the 
side  of  a stove. 

GLOSS  to  OAK  WAINSCOT 
(to  give).  If  greasy,  it  must  be 
washed  with  warm  beer;  then  boil 
two  quarts  of  strong  beer,  a bit  of 
oees’  wax  as  large  as  a walnut,  and 
a large  spoonful  of  sugar;  w'et  it 
all  over  with  a large  brush,  and 
when  dry,  rub  it  till  bright. 

GLOUCESTER  JELLY  {to 
make).  Take  an  ounce  each,  of 
hartshorn  shavings,  eringo  root, 
pearl  barley,  rice,  and  sago ; simmer 
them  with  three  pints  of  water  till 
reduced  to  one,  and  strain  it  off : 
when  cold,  it  will  be  a jelly.  It 
may  afterwards  be  dissolved  in  wine, 
milk,  or  broth. 

GLOVES  {to  cleanse  without  wet- 
ting). Lay  the  gloves  upon  a 
clean  board,  make  a mixture  of 
dried  fulling-earth  and  powdered 
alum,  and  pass  them  over  on  each 
side  with  a common  stiff  brush  : then 
sweep  it  off,  and  sprinkle  them  well 
with  dry  bran  and  whiting,  and 
dust  them  well ; this,  if  they  be  not 
exceedingly  greasy,  will  render  them 
quite  clean ; but  if  they  are  much 
soiled,  take  out  the  grease  with 
crumbs  of  toasted  bread,  and  pow- 
der of  burnt  bone  : then  pass  them 
over  with  a woollen  cloth  dipped  in 
fulling-earth  or  alum  powder : and 
in  this  manner  they  can  be  cleaned 
without  wetting,  which  frequently 
shrinks  and  spoils  them. 

GLOVES  {to  dye).  Take  the 
colours  suitable  for  the  occasion ; 
if  dark,  take  Spanish  brown  and 
black  earth ; if  lighter,  yellow,  and 
whiting,  and  so  on  with  other  co- 
lours : mix  them  with  a moderate 
fire  ; daub  the  gloves  over  with  the 
colour  wet,  and  let  them  hang  till 
they  are  dry;  then  beat  out  the  su- 
perfluity of  the.colour,  and  smooth 
them  over  with  a stretching,  or 
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sleeking  stick,  reducing  them  to 
their  proper  shape. 

GLOVES  {to  dye  to  resemble  York 
tan,  Lmerick  dye,  <5'C.)  Steep  saf- 
fron in  boiling  hot  soft  water,  for 
about  twelve  hours ; then  having 
slightly  tied  up  the  tops  of  the 
gloves,  to  prevent  the  dye  from 
staining  the  inside,  wet  them  over 
w'ith  a sponge  or  soft  brush  dipped 
into  the  liquid : the  quantity  of  saf- 
fron, as  well  as  of  water,  will  of 
course  depend  on  how  much  dye 
may  be  wanted,  and  their  relative 
proportions  on  the  depth  of  colour 
required.  A common  teacup  will 
contain  sufficient  in  quantity  for  a 
single  pair  of  gloves. 

GLOVES  {to  wash  and  clean). — 
Wash  them  in  soap  and  water  till 
the  dirt  is  got  out ; then  stretch 
them  on  wooden  hands,  or  pull  them 
out  in  their  proper  shape.  Never 
wring  them,  as  that  puts  them  out 
of  form,  and  makes  them  shrink  ; 
put  them  one  upon  another,  and 
press  the  water  out ; then  rub  the 
following  mixture  over  the  outside 
of  the  gloves.  If  wanted  quite  yel- 
low, take  yellow  ochre ; if  quite 
white,  pipe  clay ; if  between  the 
two,  mix  a little  of  each  together. 
By  proper  mixture  of  these,  any 
shade  may  be  produced ; mix  the 
colour  with  beer  or  vinegar. 

Let  them  dry  gradually,  not  too 
near  the  fire  nor  in  too  hot  a sun ; 
when  they  are  about  half  dried,  rub 
them  well,  and  stretch  them  out  to 
keep  them  from  shrinking  and  to 
soften  them.  When  they  are  well 
rubbed  and  dried,  take  a small  cane 
and  beat  them  ; then  brush  them ; 
when  this  is  done,  iron  them  rather 
warm,  with  a piece  of  paper  over 
them,  but  do  not  let  the  iron  be  too 
hot. 

GJjVY,  Portable  {to  jnake).  Take 
one  pound  of  the  best  glue  ; boil 
and  strain  it  very  clear  ; boil  like- 
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wise  four  ounces  of  isinglass ; put 
it  in  a double  glue  pot,  with  half  a 
pound  of  fine  brown  sugar,  and  boil 
it  pretty  thick  ; then  pour  it  out  into 
plates  or  moulds  ; when  cold,  you 
may  cut  and  dry  them  in  small  pieces 
for  the  pocket.  This  glue  is  very 
useful  to  draftsmen,  as  it  dilutes  in 
warm  water,  and  fastens  the  paper 
without  damping. 

GNATS  {to  alleviate  the  pain  oc- 
casioned by  the  sting  of).  The  dis- 
agreeable itching  occasioned  by  the 
sting  of  these  insects,  may  be  re- 
moved by  volatile  alkali ; or  imme- 
diately rubbing  and  washing  the 
part  affected,  with  cold  water.  At 
night,  to  rub  with  fullers’  earth  and 
water,  lessens  the  inflammation. 

GODBOLD’S  VEGETABLE 
BALSAM.  A pound  of  sugar- 
candy  dissolved  by  heat,  in  a quan- 
tity of  white  wine  vinegar,  and  eva- 
porated to  the  measure  of  one  pint, 
during  which  operation  as  much  gar- 
lic as  possible  is  dissolved  with  it, 
answers  all  the  purposes  of  God- 
bold’s  Vegetable  Balsam,  and  is  pro- 
bably the  same  medicine. 

GODFREY’S  CORDIAL.  Dis- 
solve half  an  ounce  of  opium,  one 
drachm  of  oil  of  sassafras,  in  two 
ounces  of  spirit  of  wine.  Now  mix 
four  pounds  of  treacle  with  one 
gallon  of  boiling  water,  and  when 
cold,  mix  both  solutions.  This  is 
generally  used  to  soothe  the  jjains 
of  children,  Src. 

GOFERS  {to  make).  Beat  three 
eggs  well  with  three  spoonfuls  of 
flour  and  a little  salt;  then  mix 
them  with  a pint  of  milk,  an  ounce 
of  sugar,  and  half  a nutmeg  grated  ; 
beat  them  well  together  ; then  make 
your  gofer-tongs  hot;  rub  them 
with  fresh  butter,  fill  the  bottom 
part  of  the  tongs,  and  clap  the  top 
up ; then  turn  them,  and  when  a 
fine  brown  on  both  sides,  put  them 
on  a dish,  and  pour  white  wine  sauce 
over  them  ; five  are  enough  for  a 


dish ; they  must  not  be  laid  one 
upon  the  other,  as  it  will  make  them 
soft. 

GOLD  ami  SILVER  from  LACE 
{an  excellent  method  of  separating  it 
from,  without  burning  it).  Cut  in 
pieces  the  gold  or  silver  lace  in- 
tended to  be  divested  of  any  thing 
but  the  pure  metal ; tie  it  up  tightly 
in  linen,  and  boil  it  in  soap  ley,  till 
the  size  appears  considerably  dimi- 
nished ; then  take  the  cloth  out  of 
the  liquid,  and  after  repeatedly 
rinsing  it  in  cold  w^ater,  beat  it  well 
with  a mallet,  to  extract  all  the  al- 
kaline particles.  On  opening  the 
linen,  to  the  great  astonishment  of 
those  who  have  never  before  wit- 
nessed the  process,  the  metallic  part 
will  be  found  pure  and  undiminished 
in  all  its  natural  brightness,  without 
a single  thread. 

GOLD  or  SILVER  WORK  on 
LINEN,  or  any  other  stuff  {to  wash 
so  as  to  look  like  new).  Take  a pound 
of  ox  gall,  honey,  and  soap,  of  each 
three  ounces  ; Florentine  orrice  in 
fine  powder,  three  ounces  ; mix  the 
whole  in  a glass  vessel  into  a paste, 
and  expose  it  to  the  sun  during  ten 
days ; then  make  a decoction  of 
bran,  and  strain  it  clear.  Afterwards 
plaster  over  with  your  bitter  paste, 
the  places  you  want  to  clean,  and 
wash  the  paste  olf  wdth  bran  wa- 
ter, till  it  be  no  longer  tinged ; then 
wipe  with  a clean  linen  cloth,  the 
places  you  have  washed,  and  cover 
them  with  a clean  napkin  ; dry  them 
in  the  sun,  press  and  glaze,  and  the 
work  will  look  as  well  as  when  new. 

GOLD  and  SILVER  LACE  {to 
clean).  Take  the  gall  of  an  ox,  and 
of  a pike ; mix  them  well  together 
in  fair  water,  and  rub  the  gold  or 
silver  with  the  mixture  ; it  will  soon 
recover  its  former  lustre. 

GOLD  LACE  {to  clean).  Gold 
lace  is  easily  cleaned  and  restored 
to  its  original  brightness,  by  rul!l)ing 
it  with  a soft  brush  dipped  in  roclie 
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alum  burnt,  sifteil  to  a very  fine 
powder. 

GOLD  LACQUER  (to  mike). 
Take  fine  sulphur,  and  pulverize  it ; 
then  boil  some  stale  spring  water, 
pour  it  hot  upon  tlie  powder,  and 
stir  it  well  together ; boil  it,  and 
pour  into  it  an  ounce  of  dragon’s 
blood ; after  it  is  well  boiled,  take  it 
oft',  and  filter  it  through  a fine  cloth  ; 
pour  this  water  into  a raattrass  (a 
chemical  vessel);  place  in  the  liquor 
whatever  you  wish  to  colour  or  lac- 
quer, and  boil  it,  and  it  will  be  a 
beautiful  gold  colour. 

GOLD  VARNISH  {to  make). — 
Take  gum  lac,  and  having  freed  it 
from  the  filth  and  bits  of  wood 
with  which  it  is  mixed,  put  it  into 
a small  linen  bag,  and  wash  it  in 
pure  water,  till  the  water  becomes 
no  longer  red ; then  take  it  from 
the  bag  and  suffer  it  to  dry.  When 
it  is  perfectly  dry,  pound  it  very 
fine,  because  the  finer  it  is  pounded 
the  more  readily  will  it  dissolve. 
Then  take  four  parts  of  spirits  of 
wine,  and  one  of  gum,  reduced,  as 
before  directed,  to  an  impalpable 
powder,  so  that  for  every,  four 
pounds  of  spirits  you  may  have  one 
of  gum ; mix  these  together,  and 
having  put  them  into  an  alembic, 
graduate  the  fire  so  that  the  gum 
may  dissolve  in  the  spirits.  When 
dissolved,  strain  the  w'hole  through 
a strong  piece  of  linen  cloth  ; throw 
away  what  remains  in  the  cloth,  as 
of  no  use,  and  preserve  the  liquor 
in  a glass  bottle,  closely  corked. 
This  is  the  gold  varnish,  which  may 
be  employed  for  gilding  any  kind  of 
wood. 

When  you  wish  to  use  it,  you 
must,  in  order  that  the  work  may  be 
done  with  more  smoothness,  employ 
a brush  made  of  the  tail  of  a certain 
quadruped,  called  vari,  well  known 
to  those  who  sell  colours  for  paint- 
ing ; and  with  this  instrument  dip- 
ped in  the  liquor,  wash  over  gently 
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three  times  the  wood  which  has  been 
silvered.  You  must,  however,  re- 
member every  time  you  pass  the 
brush  over  the  wood  to  let  it  dry, 
for  in  so  doing,  your  work  will  be 
extremely  beautiful,  and  have  a re- 
semblance of  the  finest  gold. 

GOLDEN  PIPPINS  {to  stew 
whole).  Pare  and  core  the  pippins, 
and  throw  them  into  water ; then 
take  the  weight  of  the  fruit  of  double- 
refined  sugar,  and  dissolve  it  in  a 
quart  of  water  ; then  boil  it  up,  and 
skim  it  clean;  then  put  in  the  fruit; 
let  them  stew  gently  till  they  are 
tender,  and  look  clear  ; then  take 
them  out,  and  squeeze  in  the  juice 
of  a large  lemon,  and  let  it  boil  up ; 
skim  it,  and  run  it  through  a jelly 
bag  upon  the  fruit. 

GOODY  STILES’S  MUTTON 
BROTH  {economical  receipt  to 
make).  Take  a neck  of  mutton  of 
about  six  pounds  weight ; it  being 
jointed,  cut  it  in  half;  wash  it  in 
cold  water,  and  with  a knife  pare 
off  the  bloody  part  at  the  end  of 
the  scrag;  put  this  half  into  a clean 
pot  or  saucepan,  with  a gallon  of 
cold  soft  clear  water  ; when  it  is 
skimmed,  put  an  onion,  stuck  with 
three  cloves,  a crust  of  bread  about 
the  weight  of  an  egg  ; after  which, 
put  in  eight  black  peppercorns,  one 
blade  of  mace,  and  half  a middle- 
sized  carrot ; let  them  boil  slowly 
for  three  quarters  of  an  hour ; the 
other  half  of  the  mutton  having  the 

O 

fat  and  skin  pared  off,  put  it  with 
the  rest  in  the  pot  or  saucepan,  with 
five  middle-sized  turnips,  and  let  all 
boil  slowly  an  hour  longer  (observe 
to  keep  skimming  it),  and  the  hour 
being  expired,  take  out  the  turnips, 
and  squeeze  them  well  between  two 
plates  ; put  them  on  a little  earthen 
pan,  with  about  the  bigness  of  an 
egg  of  fresh  butler,  with  a tea- 
spoonful  of  salt,  and  a very  little 
cream  or  milk  ; beat  them  together 
with  a spoon,  till  they  become  very 
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smooth,  and  the  butter  is  all  melted 
in  them  ; take  out  the  mutton  you 
last  put  into  the  pot,  and  lay  it  on  a 
dish  with  the  mashed  turnips  round 
it ; make  the  turnips  look  smooth  and 
neat  by  drawing  a knife  backwards 
and  forwards  on  the  top  of  them  ; 
set  the  dish  to  keep  hot  over  a pot 
or  saucepan  of  boiling  hot  water ; 
over  it  put  a hollow  dish  or  cover, 
and  over  all  put  a thick  coarse  cloth 
to  keep  out  the  cold  air;  and  some 
palates  like  a little  pounded  pepper 
to  be  mixed  with  the  mashed  turnips, 
and  others  will  not  admit  of  milk 
or  cream,  for  milk  and  cream  only 
serve  to  give  them  a whiter  colour, 
but  add  little  or  nothing  to  the 
taste  ; this  done,  begin  to  finish  the 
broth  in  the  following  manner  : — 
skim  well  off  the  fat,  peel  and  cut  a 
little  onion  small,  five  single  sprigs 
of  thyme  stripped  from  the  stalk 
and  cut  small ; put  these  in  the 
broth,  with  a very  few  marygold 
leaves ; let  these  boil  in  the  broth 
for  about  four  or  five  minutes  ; then 
put  in  (being  first  nicely  picked, 
washed,  and  grossly  chopped)  about 
half  a handful  of  parsley,  which 
must  boil  in  the  broth  with  the  rest 
nearly  two  minutes ; add  salt  to 
your  taste,  and  the  broth  is  done. 

GOOSEBERRY  FOOL.  Take 
two  quarts  of  gooseberries,  set  them 
on  the  fire  in  about  a quart  of  wa- 
ter ; when  they  begin  to  simmer  and 
turn  yellow,  and  begin  to  plump 
throw  them  into  a colander  to  drain 
the  water  out ; then  with  the  back  of 
a spoon  carefully  squeeze  the  pulp  ; 
throw  the  sieve  into  a dish  ; make 
them  pretty  sweet,  and  let  them  stand 
till  they  are  cold.  In  the  meantime, 
take  two  quarts  of  new  milk,  and 
the  yolks  of  four  eggs,  beat  up  with 
a little  grated  nutmeg,  stir  it  softly 
over  a slow  fire ; when  it  begins  to 
simmer,  take  it  off,  and  by  degrees 
stir  it  into  the  gooseberries ; let  it 
stand  till  it  is  cold,  and  serve  it  up. 


If  it  is  made  with  cream,  eggs  are 
then  not  necessary. 

GOOSEBERRY  HOPS.  Take 
some  gooseberries  of  the  largest 
green  walnut  kind ; take  and  cut 
the  bud  end  in  four  quarters,  leav- 
ing the  stalk  end  whole ; pick  out 
the  seeds,  and  with  a strong  needle 
and  thread  fasten  five  or  six  toge- 
ther, by  running  the  thread  through 
the  bottoms,  till  tiiey  are  of  the  size 
of  a hop.  Lay  vine  leaves  at  the 
bottom  of  a tin  preserving  pan,  co- 
ver them  with  the  hops ; then  a 
layer  of  leaves,  and  so  on;  lay  a 
good  many  on  the  top  ; then  fill  the 
pan  with  water ; stop  it  so  closely 
down,  that  no  steam  can  get  out ; 
set  it  by  a slow  fire  till  scalding  hot ; 
then  take  it  off  till  cold,  and  so  do, 
until,  on  opening  while  cold,  the 
gooseberries  are  of  a good  green  ; 
then  drain  them  on  sieves,  and  make 
a thin  syrup  of  a pound  of  sugar 
to  a pint  of  water ; boil  and  skim 
it  well ; when  half  cold,  put  in  the 
fruit;  next  day  give  it  one  boil; 
do  this  thrice.  If  the  hops  are  to 
be  dried,  which  is  the  way  they  eat 
best  and  look  well,  they  may  be  set 
to  dry  in  a week  ; but  if  to  be  kept 
wet,  make  a syrup  in  the  above  pro- 
portions, adding  a slice  of  ginger  in 
boiling;  when  skimmed  and  clear, 
give  the  gooseberries  one  boil,  and 
when  cold  pour  it  over  them.  If 
the  first  syrup  be  found  too  sour,  a 
little  sugar  may  be  added  and  boil- 
ed in  it,  before  the  hops  that  are 
for  drying  have  their  last  boil.  The 
extra  syrup  will  serve  for  pies  or 
other  sweetmeats. 

GOOSEBERRY  JAM  [towalcc). 
Gather  some  red  gooseberries  wlien 
they  are  quite  ripe,  smash  them,  and 
to  four  quarts  of  fruit,  add  tliive 
pounds  of  sugar;  put  them  into  a 
preserving  pan  ; boil  and  skim 
them  when  boiled  enough,  which 
may  be  known  by  putting  a little  on 
a plate;  if  the  juice  drains  from  the 
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fruit,  it  must  be  boiled  longer ; when 
cold,  put  it  into  pots,  put  brandy 
paper  over,  and  tie  it  down  with 
another  paper.  Set  it  in  a dry 
place. 

Gooseberry  jam  may  be  made 
with  good  moist  sugar,  and  put  two 
pounds  and  a half  of  sugar  to  a 
gallon  of  fruit,  but  it  must  boil 
longer. 

GOOSEBERRY  JAM,  White 
{to  make).  Gather  the  finest  white 
gooseberries,  or  green  if  you  choose; 
when  just  ripe,  top  and  tail  them. 
To  each  pound,  put  three  quarters 
of  a pound  of  fine  sugar,  and  half 
a pint  of  water  ; boil  and  clarify  the 
sugar  in  the  water  ; then  add  the 
fruit ; simmer  gently  till  clear ; then 
break  in,  and  in  a few  minutes  put 
the  jams  into  small  pots. 

GOOSEBERRY  PASTE  {to 
make).  Take  a pound  of  red  goose- 
berries when  they  are  full  grown 
and  turned,  and  not  ripe ; cut  them 
in  halves ; pick  out  all  the  seeds  ; 
have  ready  a pint  of  currant  juice  ; 
boil  the  gooseberries  in  it  till  they 
are  tender,  put  a pound  and  a-half 
of  double- refined  sugar  into  your 
pan,  with  as  nluch  water  as  will  dis- 
solve it,  and  boil  it  to  sugar  again  ; 
then  put  all  together,  and  make  it 
scalding  hot,  but  it  must  not  boil  ; 
pour  it  into  plates  or  glasses  of  any 
thickness  which  you  may  like  ; then 
dry  it  in  a stove. 

GOOSEBERRY  PUDDING  {to 
make).  Scald  the  gooseberries  in 
water  till  they  are  soft ; put  them 
into  a sieve  to  drain;  when  cold, 
work  them  through  a hair  sieve 
with  the  back  of  a clean  wooden 
Spoon  ; add  to  them  half  a pound  of 
sugar,  and  the  same  of  butter,  four 
ounces  of  Naples  biscuits  ; beat  six 
eggs  very  well ; then  mix  all  toge- 
ther, and  beat  them  a quarter  of  an 
hour;  pour  it  in  an  earthen  dish, 
with  or  without  paste. 

GOOSEBERRY  TREES  {to 


cultivate).  The  gooseberry  tree  is 
propagated  either  by  suckers  or  cut- 
tings, but  the  latter  w'ay  is  prefer- 
able, as  the  roots  are  less  subject  to 
shoot  out  suckers  afterwards  ; the 
best  season  for  planting  the  cuttings 
is  in  February,  just  before  the  buds 
begin  to  open  ; observing  always  to 
take  the  handsomest  shoots,  and  to 
pick  them  from  such  branches  as 
produce  the  greatest  quantity  of 
fruit.  The  cuttings  should  be  about 
eight  inches  long,  and  should  be 
planted  on  a bed  of  light  earth  ex- 
posed to  the  morning  sun  ; they 
must  be  planted  about  three  inches 
deep,  and  watered  to  help  their  tak- 
ing root.  The  shoots  should  all  be 
rubbed  off  from  these  plants  as  they 
put  out,  except  those  at  the  top, 
that  there  may  be  a regular  stem. 
In  the  September  following,  they 
should  be  removed  to  a bed  of  fine 
light  earth,  and  planted  at  two  feet 
distant.  They  should  remain  here 
for  two  years,  and  the  cross  branches 
at  times  be  cut  off,  as  also  the  lower 
ones,  so  as  to  keep  a clean  stem 
about  a foot  above  the  ground;  they 
will  be  then  fit  to  plant  out  where 
they  are  to  stand,  wliich  should  be 
in  a light  sandy  loam  ; they  should 
be  kept  from  the  shade  of  other 
trees,  and  to  have  the  fruit  in  its  ut- 
most perfection,  should  be  set  in  an 
exposed  place  in  rows  of  eight  feet 
asunder,  and  each  of  the  shrubs  six 
feet  from  the  others,  as  the  rows. 
The  best  time  for  transplanting 
them  is  in  October,  after  the  leaves 
are  fallen. 

GOOSEBERRY  TRIFLE  {to 
make).  Scald  such  a quantity  of 
gooseberries,  as  when  pulped  through 
a sieve,  will  make  a thick  layer  at 
the  bottom  of  the  dish ; add  as 
much  sugar  as  vdll  be  pleasant ; then 
mix  half  a pint  of  milk,  half  a pint 
of  cream,  and  the  yolk  of  one  egg  ; 
give  it  a scald  over  the  fire,  and  stir 
it  all  tlic  time;  do  not  let  it  boil; 
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aild  a little  sugar  only,  and  let  it 
grow  cold.  Lay  it  over  the  goose- 
berries with  a spoon,  and  then  put 
on  it  a whip  made  the  day  before,  as 
for  other  trifles. 

GOOSEBERRY  WINE (?ywfl/ce). 
Gather  the  gooseberries  in  a dry 
season ; when  they  are  half  ripe, 
pick  them,  and  bruise  them  in  a tub 
with  a wooden  mallet,  for  no  metal 
is  proper : take  about  the  quantity 
of  a peck  of  the  gooseberries,  put 
them  into  a cloth  made  of  horse- 
hair, and  press  them  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, without  breaking  the  seeds  ; 
repeat  this  till  all  the  gooseberries 
are  bruised,  adding  to  this  pressed 
juice  the  other  in  the  tub ; add  to 
every  gallon  three  pounds  of  pow- 
dered sugar  ; stir  it  together  till  all 
the  sugar  is  dissolved,  and  then  put 
it  into  a vessel,  which  must  be  quite 
filled  with  it : if  the  vessel  holds 
about  ten  or  twelve  gallons,  it  must 
stand  a fortnight  or  three  weeks,  or 
if  about  twenty  gallons,  about  four 
or  five  weeks,  to  settle,  in  a cold 
place  : draw  off  the  wine  from  the 
lees.  After  the  lees  are  discharged 
from  the  vessel,  return  the  clear  li- 
quor into  the  vessel  again,  and  let  it 
stand  three  months,  if  the  cask  is 
about  three  gallons,  or  between  four 
or  five  months  if  it  be  twenty  gal- 
lons, and  bottle  it. 

This  wine,  if  truly  prepared  ac- 
cording to  these  directions,  will  im- 
prove every  year,  and  keep  for  many 
years. 

GOOSEBERRY  WINE  of  the 
best  quality,  rtsembling  Champaigne 
{to  make).  To  each  Scotch  pint  of 
full-ripe  gooseberries,  mashed,  add 
one  Scotch  pint  of  water,  milk 
warm,  in  which  has  been  dissolved 
one  pound  of  single-refined  sugar  : 
stir  the  whole  well,  and  cover  up 
the  tub  w'ith  a blanket,  to  preserve 
the  heat  generated  by  the  fermenta- 
tion of  the  ingredients ; let  them  re- 
main in  this  vessel  three  days,  stir- 


rihg  them  twice  or  thrice  a day: 
strain  off  the  liquor  through  a 
sieve,  afterwards  through  a coarse 
linen  cloth  ; put  it  into  the  cask : it 
will  ferment  without  yeast.  Let  the 
cask  be  kept  full  with  some  of  the 
liquor  reserved  for  the  purpose.  It 
will  ferment  for  ten  days,  sometimes 
for  three  weeks  : when  ceased,  and 
only  a hissing  noise  remains,  draw 
off  two  or  three  bottles,  according 
to  the  strength  you  wish  it  to  have, 
from  every  twenty  pint  cask,  and 
fill  up  the  cask  with  brandy  or 
whisky,  but  brandy  is  preferable. 
To  make  it  very  good,  and  that  it 
may  keep  well,  add  as  much  sherry, 
together  with  a quarter  of  an  ounce 
of  isinglass  dissolved  in  water  to 
make  it  quite  liquid  ; stir  the  whole 
well.  Bung  the  cask  up,  and  sur- 
round the  bung  with  clay ; the 
closer  it  is  bunged,  the  better  ; 
a fortnight  after,  if  it  be  clear  at 
top,  taste  it;  if  not  sw'eet  enough, 
add  more  sugar ; twenty-two  pounds 
is  the  just  quantity  in  all  for  twenty 
pints  of  wine ; leave  the  wine  six 
months  in  the  cask  ; but  after  being 
quite  fine,  the  sooner  it  is  bottled, 
the  more  it  will  sparkle  and  resemble 
Champaigne.  The  process  should 
be  carried  on  in  a place,  where  the 
heat  is  between  4:8°  and  56®  Fahren- 
heit.— N.  B.  Currant  wine  may  be 
made  in  the  same  manner. 

GOOSEBERRY  CURRANT 
WINE,  mixed  {to  make),  'fake  six 
gallons  of  cold  soft  water,  four  gal- 
lons of  gooseberries,  four  gallons 
of  currants:  ferment:  mix,  raw  su- 
gar, twelve  pounds  ; honey,  three 
pounds  ; and  tartar,  in  fine  powder, 
one  ounce  and  a half ; bittej  al- 
monds, one  ounce  and  a half.  Put 
in  brandy  six  pints,  or  more.  This 
will  make  twelve  gallons. 

Another.  Take  cold  soft  water, 
five  gallons  and  a half ; gooseber- 
ries and  currants,  four  gallons:  fer- 
ment : then  add  raw  sugar,  twelve 
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pounds  and  a half;  tartar,  in  fine 
powder,  one  ounce;  ginger,  in  pow- 
der, three  ounces ; sweet  marjoram, 
half  a handful;  British  spirits,  one 
quart.  This  will  make  nine  gal- 
lons. 

GOOSEBERRY  VINEGAR  [to 
make).  Take  the  gooseberries  when 
full  ripe;  stamp  them  small;  to 
every  quart,  put  three  quarts  of  wa- 
ter; stir  them  well  together ; let  them 
stand  twenty-four  hours  ; then  strain 
through  a canvass  bag.  To  every 
gallon  of  liquor,  add  one  pound  of 
brown  sugar,  and  stir  them  well  to- 
gether before  the  liquor  is  barrelled. 
The  old  brightyellow  English  goose- 
berries are  the  best. 

GOOSEBERRIES  {to  bottle). — 
Gather  smooth-skinned  gooseber- 
ries before  they  are  quite  full  grown; 
pick  them,  and  put  them  into  goose- 
berry bottles  ; set  them  in  a copper 
of  cold  water  up  to  their  necks ; 
cork  the  bottles  before  they  are  put 
in,  but  do  not  knock  the  corks  in 
tight,  and  put  hay  or  straw  round 
them  to  prevent  their  breaking ; 
make  a fire  under  them,  and  let  the 
heat  increase  gradually  ; let  them 
simmer  ten  minutes,  but  not  quite 
boil : then  take  out  the  fire,  and  let 
them  remain  in  the  copper  till  cold  ; 
then  take  them  out  ; dry  the  bottles ; 
knock  the  corks  in  close ; rosin 
them,  and  set  them  in  a dry  place, 
or  put  them  into  sand,  ashes,  bran, 
or  saw-dust  that  is  dry,  with  the 
mouths  downwards. 

The  gooseberries  eat  very  nice  if 
the  bottles  be  filled  up  with  cold 
pump  water  before  they  are  put  into 
the  copper.  When  the  fruit  turns 
quite  yellow,  they  are  done : they 
must  not  boil. 

Another  way.  Put  one  ounce  of 
roche  alum,  beat  fine,  into  a large 
pan  of  boiling  hard  water  ; pick 
the  gooseberries,  and  put  a few  in 
the  bottom  of  a hair  sieve,  and  hold 
them  in  the  boiling  water  till  they 


turn  white  ; then  take  out  the  sieve, 
and  spread  the  gooseberries  betwixt 
two  clean  cloths  ; put  more  goose- 
berries in  your  sieve,  and  repeat  it 
till  you  have  done  all  your  berries, 
put  the  water  into  a glazed  pot  till 
the  next  day;  then  put  the  gooseber- 
ries into  wide-mouthed  bottles,  and 
pick  out  all  cracked  and  broken 
ones ; pour  the  water  clean  out  of 
the  pot,  and  fill  up  the  bottles  with 
it ; then  put  in  the  corks  loosely, 
and  let  them  stand  for  a fortnight, 
and  if  they  rise  to  the  corks,  draw 
them  out,  and  let  them  stand  two  or 
three  days  uncorked ; then  cork 
them  close,  and  they  will  keep  two 
years. 

GOOSEBERRIES  {to  preserve 
rvhole  without  stoning).  Take  the 
largest  preserving  gooseberries,  and 
pick  off  the  black  eye,  but  not  the 
stalk ; then  set  them  over  the  fire 
in  a pot  of  water  to  scald,  but  not 
boil  nor  break,  and  when  they  are 
tender,  take  them  up  into  cold  wa- 
ter; then  take  a pound  and  a half 
of  double-refined  sugar  to  a pound 
of  gooseberries  ; clarify  the  sugar 
with  water,  a pint  to  a pound  of 
sugar,  and  when  the  syrup  is  cold, 
put  the  gooseberries  singly  into  the 
preserving  pan,  and  put  the  syrup 
to  them,  and  set  them  on  a gentle 
fire,  and  let  them  boil,  but  not  too 
fast,  lest  they  break,  and  when  they 
have  boiled,  and  you  perceive  the 
sugar  has  entered  them,  take  them 
off ; cover  them  with  white  paper, 
and  set  them  by  till  the  next  day ; 
then  take  them  out  of  the  syrup, 
and  boil  the  syrup  till  it  begins  to 
be  ropy ; skim  it,  and  put  it  to 
them  again,  and  set  them  on  a gen- 
tle fire,  and  let  them  preserve  gently 
till  the  syrup  is  perceived  to  rope  ; 
then  take  them  off ; set  them  by 
till  they  are  cold  ; cover  them  with 
paper  ; then  boil  some  gooseberries 
in  plain  water,  and  when  the  liquor 
is  strong  enough,  strain  it  out;  let 
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it  stand  to  settle,  and  to  every  pint 
take  a pound  of  double-refined  su- 
gar, and  make  a jelly  of  it,  and  put 
the  gooseberries  in  glasses,  and  when 
hey  are  cold,  cover  them  wfith  the 
ielly.  The  next  day  paper  them 
wet,  and  set  them  in  a stove  or  dry 
place. 

GOOSE  {to  boil).  Pick  the  goose 
clean,  and  singe  it ; pour  a quart  of 
boiling  milk  .over  it;  let  it  continue 
in  the  milk  all  night;  then  take  it 
out,  and  dry  it  well  with  a cloth. 
Cut  an  onion  very  small,  with  some 
sage ; put  them  into  the  goose  ; 
sew  it  up  at  the  neck  and  vent,  and 
hang  it  up  by  the  legs  till  the  next 
day ; then  put  it  into  a pot  of  cold 
water  ; cover  it  close,  and  let  it  boil 
gently  for  an  hour  : serve  it  w'ith 
onion  sauce. 

GOOSE,  DUCK,  or  ROAST 
PORK  {Bonne  bouc/ie  for).  Mix  a 
tea-spoonful  of  made  mustard,  a 
salt-spoonful  of  salt,  and  a few 
grains  of  cayenne,  in  a large  wine- 
glassful  of  claret  or  port  wine ; 
pour  it  into  the  goose  by  a slit  in 
the  apron,  just  before  serving  up. 

Another.  Two  ounces  of  leaves 
of  green  sage,  an  ounce  of  fresh 
lemon-peel,  pared  thin,  same  of  salt, 
minced  eshalot,  and  half  a drachm 
of  cayenne  pepper,  the  same  of  ci- 
tric acid,  steeped  for  a fortnight  in 
a pint  of  claret : shake  it  up  well 
every  day  ; let  it  stand  a day  to  set- 
tle, and  decant  the  clear  liquor ; 
bottle  it  and  cork  it  close ; a table- 
spoonful or  more,  in  a quarter  of  a 
pint  of  gravy,  or  melted  butter. 


GOOSE  {to  carte).  Turn  the 
neck  towards  you,  and  cut  two  or 


three  long  slices  on  each  side  the 
breast,  in  the  lines  1 G,  quite  to  the 
bone.  Cut  these  slices  from  the 
bone,  and  proceed  to  take  off  the 
leg,  by  turning  the  goose  up  on  one 
side,  putting  the  fork  through  the 
small  end  of  the  leg  bone,  and 
pressing  it  close  to  the  body,  which, 
when  the  knife  is  entered  at  4,  raises 
the  joint.  The  knife  is  then  to  be 
passed  under  the  leg,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  2 4.  If  the  leg  hangs  to  the 
carcase,  at  the  joint  4,  turn  it  back 
with  the  fork,  and  it  will  readily  se- 
parate if  the  goose  be  young ; in  old 
geese  it  will  require  some  strength 
to  separate  it.  When  the  leg  is  off, 
proceed  to  take  off  the  wing,  by 
passing  the  fork  through  the  small 
end  of  the  pinion,  pressing  it  close 
to  the  body,  and  entering  the  knife 
at  the  botch  4,  and  passing  it  under 
the  wing  in  the  direction  6 4.  When 
the  leg  and  wing  on  one  side  are 
taken  off,  take  them  off  on  the  other 
side,  cut  off  the  apron  in  the  line  1 
3 4,  and  then  take  off  the  merry- 
thought, in  the  line  6 7.  The  neck 
bones  are  next  to  be  separated, 
as  in  a fowl,  and  all  other  parts 
divided  the  same. 

The  best  parts  of  a goose  are  the 
breast  slices,  the  fleshy  part  of  the 
wing,  which  may  be  divided  from 
the  pinion,  the  thigh  bone,  which 
may  be  easily  divided  in  the  joint 
from  the  leg  bone,  or  drumstick ; 
the  pinion,  and  next  the  side  bones. 

GOOSE  {to  choose).  Besides  the 
tame  or  common  goose,  there  is 
also  the  bran  goose,  a bird  of  pas- 
sage. If  the  bill  and  the  foot  be 
red,  and  the  body  full  of  hairs,  it  is 
old ; but  if  the  bill  be  yellow,  and 
the  body  has  but  few  hairs,  it  is 
young.  If  new,  the  feet  will  be 
limber;  but  dry,  if  stale.  Geese  come 
into  season  on  Michaelmas  day,  and 
continue  till  the  end  of  the  year. 
Geese  are  called  green,  till  they  are 
three  or  four  months  old. 
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GOOSE  {to  dress  d la  Carmag- 
nole'). Truss  a goose  as  for  roast- 
ing; stuft'  it  with  its  liver  chopped, 
a good  piece  of  butter,  pepper,  salt, 
a few  shalots,  basil  leaves,  and  a 
good  spoonful  of  mustard  ; roast  it 
without  being  wrapped  in  paper, 
and  when  nearly  done,  baste  it  with 
melted  butter,  mixed  with  mustard, 
and  two  raw  yolks  of  eggs,  and 
strew  bread  crumbs  over  it  whilst 
basting,  sufficiently  to  form  a fine 
brown  crust.  Serve  it  with  a con- 
sommee  sauce,  mixed  with  two 
spoonfuls  of  cullis,  a little  mustard, 
pepper  and  salt;  warm  without  boil- 
ing, and  squeeze  in  a Seville  orange 
or  lemon  in  proportion. 

GOOSE  {to  dress  in  ragout). — 
Flat  the  breast  down  with  a cleaver  ; 
then  press  it  down  with  your  hand; 
dip  it  into  scalding  water  ; let  it  be 
cold  ; lard  it  vvith  bacon  ; season  it 
well  with  pepper,  salt,  and  a little 
beaten  mace;  then  flour  it  all  over  : 
take  a pound  of  good  beef  suet,  cut 
small  ; put  it  into  a deep  stewpan  ; 
let  it  be  melted  ; then  put  in  your 
goose;  let  it  be  brown  on  both 
sides  ; when  it  is  brown,  put  in  a 
pint  of  boiling  water  an  onion  or 
two,  a bundle  of  sweet  herbs,  a bay 
leaf,  some  whole  pepper,  and  a few 
cloves ; cover  it  close,  and  let  it 
stew  softly  till  it  is  tender.  In  the 
meantime,  make  a ragout  of  tur- 
; nips,  carrots,  and  onions  ; put  them 
; into  a saucepan  with  half  a pint  of 
: good  beef  gravy ; stew  for  a quar- 
; ter  of  an  hour  ; lay  the  goose  in  the 
(dish,  and  pour  the  ragout  over  it. 

GOOSE  {to  hash).  Divide  the 
• goose;  lay  it  by  ready;  put  the 
trimmings  and  stuffing  into  a stew- 
pan,  with  a pint  and  a-half  of  broth, 
or  water  ; let  it  boil  half  an  hour, 
and  then  rub  it  through  a sieve;  put 
half  an  ounce  of  butter  into  a stew- 
pan;  as  it  melts,  mix  a table-spoon- 
ful of  flour  with  it ; stir  it  over  the 
fire  a few  minutes  ; then  mix  the 
gravy  with  it  by  degrees ; as  soon 


as  it  boils,  take  olT  the  scum,  and 
drain  through  a sieve  into  a stew- 
pan  ; put  in  the  goose,  and  let  it  stew 
very  gently  for  ten  or  fifteen  mi- 
nutes, if  the  goose  be  rather  under- 
roasted ; if  there  be  any  fat,  skim 
it  off ; line  the  dish  you  serve  it  up 
in  with  sippets  of  bread,  either  fried 
or  toasted. 

GOOSE  {a.  la  mode).  Skin  and 
bone  the  goose ; boil  and  peel  a 
dried  tongue,  and  also  a fowl  ; sea- 
son it  with  pepper,  salt,  and  beaten 
mace,  and  roll  it  round  the  tongue  ; 
season  the  goose  in  the  same  man- 
ner, and  lay  the  tongue  and  fowl  on 
the  goose,  with  slices  of  ham  be- 
tween them.  If  some  beef  marrow 
be  rolled  between  the  fowl  and  the 
goose,  it  will  be  a great  improve- 
ment. Put  it  all  together  in  a pan 
that  will  just  hold  it,  with  two  quarts 
of  beef  gravy,  ihe  bones  of  the 
goose  and  fowl,  some  sweet  herbs 
and  an  onion  ; cover  close,  and  stew 
it  an  hour  very  slowly  ; take  up  the 
goose;  skim  off  the  fat;  strain  it, 
and  put  in  a glass  of  red  wine,  two 
spoonfuls  of  catsup,  a veal  sweet- 
bread, cut  small,  some  truffles, 
mushrooms,  and  morells,  a piece  of 
butter  rolled  in  flour,  pepper,  and 
salt;  stew  the  goose  half  an  hour 
longer ; then  take  it  up ; pour  the 
ragout  over:  garnish  with  lemon, 
and  serve  it. 

GOOSE  {to  mannate).  Cut  the 
goose  up  the  back  bone  ; then  take 
out  all  the  bones,  and  stuff  it  with 
forcemeat,  and  sew  up  the  back 
again ; fry  the  goose  a good  brown  ; 
then  put  it  into  a deep  stewpan,  with 
two  quarts  of  good  gravy,  and  co- 
ver it  close,  and  stew  it  two  hours ; 
then  take  it,  and  skim  off  the  fat; 
add  a large  spoonful  of  lemon 
pickle,  one  of  browning,  and  one  of 
red  wine,  one  anchovy  shred  finely, 
beaten  mace,  pepper,  and  salt  to 
your  palate  ; thicken  it  with  flour 
and  butter ; boil  it  a little,  dish  up 
the  goose,  and  strain  the  gravy  over 
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it.  Tlie  stuffing  may  be  made  as 
follows : — take  ten  or  twelve  sage 
leaves,  two  large  onions,  two  or 
three  large  sharp  apples ; shred 
them  very  fine ; mix  them  with  the 
crumbs  of  a penny  loaf,  four  ounces 
of  beef  marrow,  one  glass  of  red 
wine,  half  a nutmeg  grated,  salt, 
pepper,  and  a little  lemon-peel  shred 
small ; make  a light  stuffing  with 
the  yolks  of  four  eggs,  an  hour  be- 
fore it  is  wanted. 

GOOSE  {to  roast).  After  the 
goose  is  carefully  picked  and  singed, 
wash  it  well  and  dry  it ; make  a sea- 
soning of  onions  and  sage  leaves, 
chopped  fine,  a spoonful  of  bread 
crumbs,  half  the  liver  parboiled 
and  minced,  pepper  and  salt,  and 
butter  the  size  of  a walnut ; put  it 
into  the  goose,  and  fasten  it  at  the 
neck  and  rump.  A slip  of  paper 
should  be  skewered  on  the  breast 
bone ; place  it  near  the  fire  by  de- 
grees, and  baste  it  well ; when  the 
breast  begins  to  rise,  take  off  the 
papers,  and  serve  it  before  it  falls 
again,  or  it  will  be  spoiled.  Some 
persons  pour  into  the  body  a glass 
of  port  wine,  and  two  tea-spoonfuls 
of  mustard  : serve  it  up  with  apple 
sauce  and  gravy. 

GOOSE  {to  truss).  Having  pick- 
ed and  stubbed  your  goose  clean, 
cut  the  feet  off  at  the  joint,  and  the 
pinion  off  at  the  first  joint ; then  cut 
off  the  neck,  almost  close  to  the 
back,  but  leave  the  skin  of  the  neck 
long  enough  to  turn  over  the  back. 
Pull  out  the  throat,  and  tie  a knot 
at  the  end  ; with  your  middle  fin- 
ger, loosen  the  liver,  and  other  mat- 
ters at  the  breast  end,  and  cut  it 
open  between  the  vent  and  the 
rump.  Having  done  this,  draw  out 
all  the  entrails,  excepting  the  sole ; 
wipe  it  out  clean  with  a wet  cloth, 
and  beat  the  breast  bone  flat  with  a 
rolling-pin.  Put  a .skewer  into  the 
wing,  and  draw  the  legs  close  up. 
Put  the  skewer  through  the  middle 


of  the  leg,  and  through  the  body, 
and  the  same  on  the  other  side. 
Put  another  skewer  in  the  small  of 
the  leg,  tuck  it  close  down  to  the 
sidesman,  run  it  through,  and  do  the 
same  on  the  other  side.  Cut  off 
the  end  of  the  vent,  and  make  a 
hole  large  enough  for  the  passage  of 
the  rump,  as,  by  that  means,  it  will 
much  better  keep  in  the  seasoning. 

Ducks  are  trussed  in  the  same 
manner,  except  that  the  feet  must 
be  left  on,  and  turned  close  to  the 
legs. 

GOOSE  DOWN  {to  ascertain 
the  properties  of).  There  is  a sort 
of  maturity  in  regard  to  down, 
which  may  be  easily  discovered,  as 
it  then  falls  of  itself ; if  removed 
too  soon  it  will  not  keep,  and  is  lia- 
ble to  be  attacked  by  worms.  Lean 
geese  furni.sh  more  than  those  which 
are  fat,  and  are  also  more  esteemed. 
Farmers  ought  never  to  suffer  fea- 
thers to  be  pulled  from  geese  some 
time  after  they  are  dead,  for  the 
purpose  of  being  sold.  They  gene- 
rally smell  bad,  and  become  matted; 
none  but  those  plucked  from  living 
geese,  or  which  have  been  just 
killed,  ought  to  be  introduced  into 
commerce.  In  the  latter  case,  the 
geese  must  be  plucked  soon,  and  in 
such  a manner,  that  the  operation 
may  be  terminated  before  they  are 
entirely  cold.  The  feathers  are  then 
much  better. 

GOOSE-GRASS  or  CLEAVERS. 
{Galium  Aparine).  (See  Plate  9.) 
This  plant  rises  from  four  to  six 
feet,  climbing  up  other  plants.  The 
stem  is  square,  the  angles  being 
guarded  with  sharp  prickles,  bent 
down.  The  flowers  are  small,  in- 
conspicuous and  white,  on  rough 
footstalks. 

Goose-grass  is  very  common  about 
cultivated  grounds  aqd  hedges,  pro- 
ducing its  flowers  from  .lune  till 
September.  It  is  chopped  up,  and 
given  to  goslings  or  young  geese, 
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wlio  eagerly  devour  it.  The  goose 
and  gander  refuse  it.  Its  taste  is 
somewhat  bitter  and  acrid.  Diosco- 
rides  mentions  an  ointment  of  great 
efficacy  made  from  the  expressed 
juice  of  this  plant  mixed  with  hog’s 
lard,  for  discussing  tumours  in  the 
breast  ; and  Caspian,  an  Italian, 
adopted  the  same  with  great  suc- 
cess. It  is  supposed  to  be  useful  in 
scurvy,  and  for  hremorrhages  of  the 
nose,  and  spitting  of  blood.  Boer- 
haave  says,  its  leaves  made  into  tea 
are  an  excellent  remedy  in  epilepsy 
and  gout. 

GOOSE-GRASS  OINTMENT 
[to  make).  To  a pound  of  hog’s 
lard,  melted  without  spice  or  salt  ; 
put  as  much  goose-grass  as  the  lard 
will  moisten,  and  boil  them  together 
over  a slow  fire,  often  stirring  it 
till  it  becomes  a little  brown  ; strain 
it  through  a cloth,  and  when  cold, 
take  the  ointment  from  the  water 
that  will  remain  at  the  bottom,  and 
it  will  be  fit  for  use. 

GOOSE  PIE  {to  make  a York- 
shire). Take  a large  fat  goose, 
split  it  down  the  back,  and  take  all 
the  bones  out ; bone  a turkey  and 
two  ducks  the  same  way  ; season 
them  very  well  with  pepper  and 
salt,  with  six  woodcocks  : lay  the 
goose  down  in  a clean  dish,  with  the 
skin  side  down  ; have  ready  a large 
hare,  cleaned  well,  cut  in  pieces,  and 
stewed  in  the  oven,  with  a pound  of 
butter,  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of 
mace,  beat  fine,  the  same  of  white 
pepper,  and  salt  to  your  taste,  till 
the  meat  will  leave  the  bones,  and 
skim  the  butter  off  the  gravy  ; pick 
the  meat  clean  off,  and  beat  it  in  a 
marble  mortar,  very  fine,  with  the 
butter  that  is  taken  off,  and  lay  it  in 
the  turkey:  take  twenty-four  pounds 
of  the  finest  flour,  six  pounds  of 
butter,  half  a pound  of  fresh  melted 
suet ; make  the  paste  pretty  thick, 
and  raise  the  pie  oval ; roll  out  a 
lump  of  paste,  and  cut  it  in  vine 
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leaves,  or  any  other  form  ; rub  the 
pie  with  tlie  yolks  of  eggs,  and  put 
the  ornaments  on  the  walls  ; then 
turn  the  liare,  turkey,  and  goose  up- 
side down,  and  lay  them  in  the  pie, 
with  the  ducks  at  each  end,  and  the 
woodcocks  on  the  sides;  make  the  lid 
pretty  thick,  and  put  it  on,  making 
a hole  in  the  middle  of  the  lid : the 
w'alls  of  the  pie  should  be  an  incli 
and  a-half  higher  than  the  lid.  Rub 
it  all  over  with  yolks  of  eggs,  and 
bind  it  round  with  threefold  paper, 
and  lay  the  same  over  the  top.  It 
will  take  four  hours  baking  in  a 
brown  bread  oven : when  it  comes 
out,  melt  two  pounds  of  butter  in 
the  gravy  that  comes  from  the  hare, 
and  pour  it  hot  in  the  pie  through 
a tin  dish  ; close  it  well  up,  and  let 
it  be  eight  or  ten  days  before  it  is 
cut.  If  it  be  sent  any  distance, 
make  up  the  hole  in  the  middle  with 
cold  butter,  to  prevent  the  air  from 
getting  in. 

GOOSE  QUILLS  (Dutch  me- 
thod of  preparing).  The  process 
consists  in  immersing  the  quill, 
when  plucked  from  the  wing  of  the 
bird,  into  w'ater  almost  boiling  ; to 
leave  it  there  till  it  becomes  suffici- 
ently soft  to  compress  it,  turning  it  on 
its  axis  with  the  back  of  the  blade  of 
a knife.  This  kind  of  friction,  as 
well  as  the  immersion  in  water,  beintr 
continued  till  the  barrel  of  the  quill 
be  transparent,  and  the  membrane, 
as  well  as  the  greasy  kind  of  cover- 
ing, be  entirely  removed,  it  is  im- 
mersed a last  time  to  render  it  per- 
fectly cylindrical ; it  is  then  dried  in 
a gentle  temperature. 

GOURDS  (to  fry).  Cut  five  or 
six  gourds  in  quarters  ; take  ofl'  the 
skin,  and  pulp ; stew  them  in  the 
same  manner  as  for  table ; when 
done,  drain  them  quite  dry  ; beat 
up  an  egg,  and  dip  the  gourds  in  it, 
and  cover  them  well  over  with  bread 
crumbs  ; make  some  hog’s  lard  hot, 
and  fry  them  a nice  light  colour  ; 
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throw  a little  salt  and  pepper  over 
them,  and  serve  up  quite  dry. 

Another.  Take  six  or  eight 
small  gourds  as  nearly  of  a size  as 
possible  ; slice  them  with  a cucum- 
ber slice  ; dry  tl)em  in  a cloth,  and 
then  fry  them  in  very  hot  lard  ; 
throw  over  a little  pepper  and  salt, 
and  serve  upon  a napkin.  Great 
attention  is  requisite  to  do  these 
well ; if  the  fat  be  quite  hot,  they 
are  done  in  a minute,  and  will  soon 
spoil ; if  not  hot  enough,  they  will 
eat  greasy  and  tough. 

GOURDS,  or  VEGETABLE 
MARROW  {to  stew).  Take  half 
a dozen  gourds  ; skin  them,  and  put 
them  into  a stewpan  with  some  wa- 
ter, salt,  a little  lemonjuice,  a small 
bit  of  bacon  or  butter ; let  them 
stew  till  they  are  quite  tender,  and 
serve  them  with  any  sauce  of  a pi- 
quante  nature. 

GOURD  SOUP  {to  make).  Take 
the  gourds  that  are  full  grown  ; 
slice  two  or  three  of  them,  and  put 
them  in  a stewpan  with  two  or  three 
onions,  and  a good  bit  of  butter  ; 
set  them  over  a slow  lire  till  quite 
tender ; then  add  two  ounces  of 
crust  of  bread,  and  half  a gallon  of 
good  broth  ; season  the  whole  with 
salt  and  cayenne  pepper  ; let  it  boil 
for  about  a quarter  of  an  hour  ; 
skim  off  the  fat,  and  pass  it  through 
a sieve  ; then  make  it  quite  hot,  and 
serve  it  with  fried  bread. 

GOUT  and  RHEUMATISM, 
the  Chelsea  Vensioner's  remedy  for. 
Gum  guaiacum,  two  drachms  ; rhu- 
barb, pulv.  half  a drachm  ; flower 
of  sulphur,  half  an  ounce;  cream  of 
tartar,  two  drachms ; half  a nutmeg, 
or  ginger  powder,  half  a drachm  : 
make  an  electuary  with  treacle,  and 
two  tea-spoonfuls  taken  night  and 
morning  ; and  if  the  fit  of  the  gout 
or  rheumatism  is  severe,  a glass  of 
hot  rum  and  water  after  being  in 
bed  : if  much  fever,  white  wine  and 
water,  or  hot  gruel.  To  be  con- 


tinued a few  days.  If  two  spoon- 
fuls relax  the  bowels  too  much, 
then  only  one. 

GOUT  CORDIAL.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a valuable  remedy  for  gout 
and  spasms  in  the  stomach.  Take 
of  the  lesser  cardamom  seeds,  husked 
and  bruised ; caraway-seeds,  bruised, 
each  two  ounces  ; the  best  meadow 
saffron,  half  an  ounce ; Turkey 
rhubarb,  thinly  sliced,  one  and  a-half 
ounce;  gentian  root,  ditto,  three- 
quarters  of  an  ounce : mix,  and  in- 
fuse in  a wine  quart  bottle  of  white 
brandy  for  a fortnight.  The  dose 
is  a table-spoonful,  with  an  equal 
quantity  of  water;  to  be  taken  every 
third  day, 

GOUT  LINIMENT.  The  lini- 
ment for  allaying  gouty  irritation 
and  inflammation  is  made  by  add- 
ing, gradatim,  forty  drops  of  sul- 
phuric acid  to  an  ounce  and  a quar- 
ter of  olive  oil ; and  after  being  well 
shaken,  and  standing  a quarter  of 
an  hour,  making  a further  addition 
of  two  drachms  of  the  oil  of  turpen- 
tine. 

GOUT  {the  Portland  powder  for). 
His  grace  the  Duke  of  Portland, 
who  was  an  extreme  sufferer  from 
the  gout,  became  acquainted  with  a 
medicine  in  Switzerland,  for  the  cure 
of  that  inveterate  disorder ; and, 
after  the  most  indubitable  evidence, 
purchased  the  receipt  for  the  bene- 
fit of  his  country.  Of  the  powder 
which  the  duke  took  himsell',  he 
gave  directions  for  the  composition 
and  mode  of  preparation,  gratuitous- 
ly, to  all  who  desired  it,  as  follows  ; 
— take  of  aristolochia  rotunda,  or 
birthwort  root ; gentian  root ; ger- 
mander, tops  and  leaves ; ground 
pine,  ditto ; centaury,  ditto.  Take 
of  all  these,  well  dried,  powdered, 
and  sifted  fine,  equal  weight  ; mix 
them  well  together,  and  take  one 
drachm  of  this  mixed  powder  every 
morning  fasting,  in  a cup  of  wine 
and  water,  broth,  tea,  or  any  other 
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vehicle  you  like  best ; keep  fasting 
an  hour  and  a half  after  it : con- 
tinue this  for  three  months  with- 
. out  interruption  ; then  diminish  the 
dose  to  three-fourths  of  a drachm 
for  three  months  longer  ; tlien  to 
half  a drachm  for  six  months  more, 
taking  it  regularly  every  morning,  if 
possible : after  the  first  year,  it  will 
be  sufficient  to  take  half  a drachm 
every  other  day.  As  this  medicine 
operates  insensibly,  it  will  perhaps 
take  two  years  before  you  receive 
any  great  benefit;  so  you  must 
not  be  discouraged,  though  you  do 
not  perceive  at  first  any  great 
amendment  ; it  works  slow,  but 
sure  ; it  doth  not  confine  the  patient 
to  any  particular  diet,  so  one  lives 
soberlv,  and  abstains  from  those 
meats  and  liquors  that  have  always 
been  accounted  pernicious  in  the 
gout,  as  champaigne,  drams,  high 
sauces,  &c. 

N.  B.  In  rheumatism  which  is  not 
habitual,  a few  of  the  drachm  doses 
may  do  ; but  if  habitual,  or  of  long 
duration,  the  pow’der  must  be  taken 
as  for  the  gout.  The  remedy  re- 
quires patience,  as  it  operates  but 
slowly  in  both  distempers. 

GOUT,  See.  (^Remedy  for).  The 
following  powder  taken  three  or  four 
times  a week,  at  bed-time,  will  ef- 
fectually destroy  the  predisposition 
to  gout  in  the  constitution.  It  will 
also  remove  heartburn,  and  other 
symptoms  of  indigestion: — take  of 
dried  soda,  powdered,  half  an  ounce; 

■ rhubarb,  eleven  drachms  ; powder 
of  cinnamon  bark,  one  ditto  ; pow- 
der of  ginger,  one  ditto ; nutmeg, 
-grated,  one  ditto;  columbo  root, 

I two  ditto:  mix  well  together,  and 

I divide  into  thirty-six  doses,  one  to 
he  taken  every  night  in  a glass  of 

I)  water. 

II  Another.  Take  of  rhubarb,  pow- 
I dcred,  guaiac  gum,  nitrate  of  pot- 
ass, flower  of  sulphur,  each  one 
ounce;  treacle,  one  pound  : mix 
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well  together.  From  one  to  two 
tea-spoonfuls  (according  to  its  ape- 
rient effects)  to  be  taken  every  night, 
with  a little  warm  gin  and  water. 

GOUT  {Tincture  for  the).  Steep 
in  eighteen  ounces  of  good  old 
sherry,  from  eight  to  nine  ounces  of 
fresh  bulb  of  meadow  saffron ; let 
it  simmer  gently  over  the  fire  until 
the  substance  of  the  saffron  be  ex- 
tracted : then  colour  the  tincture 
with  a very  small  portion  of  syrup 
of  poppies,  and  add  a moderate 
quantity  of  brandy  or  rum  to  render 
the  mixture  palatable.  It  is  equally 
as  efficacious  as  Reynolds’s  specific  : 
may  be  taken  in  the  same  propor- 
tions, and  will  not  cost  one-tenth 
part  of  the  expense  of  Reynolds’^ 
tincture. 

GOUTY  PERSONS  {stomachic 
tinctiij^e  for).  Take  of  compound 
tincture  of  rhubarb,  seven  ounces  ; 
senna,  eight  ounces  ; ginger,  one 
ounce  : mix.  One  or  two  table- 
spoonfuls to  be  taken  occasionally, 
'i'his  composition  is  particularly  re- 
commended to  gouty  subjects,  who.se 
bow'els  are  not  properly  relieved 
every  day. 

GOWNS,  THIN  COTTONS, 
&c.  {to  clea?i).  Instead  of  rubbing  the 
soap  on  the  cotton  as  is  the  custom 
with  laundresses,  m.ike  a solution 
of  soap,  and  put  in  your  goods; 
then  wash  them  as  a washerwoman 
would.  The  benefit  resulting  from 
the  difference  of  procedure  is,  that 
the  gowns  and  cottons  are  cleaned 
all  over  in  an  equal  degree,  w'hich  is 
not  the  case,  when  the  soap  is  rubbed 
on  the  body  of  the  cotton,  for  then 
much  soap  is  often  found  in  the 
pores  of  the  cotton,  which  pre- 
vents such  parts  from  receiving  the 
dye,  or  appearing  clear ; whereas 
the  solution,  if  made  as  described 
for  quilts  {see  Quills),  will  extract  all 
impurities,  and  do  it  evenly.  It 
often  happens  in  coloured  cottons, 
where  greens,  reds,  &c.  are  used, 
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that  the  colour  will  run ; in  which 
case,  some  acid,  as  lemon  juice, 
vinegar,  oil  of  vitriol,  should  be 
infused  into  the  rinsing  waters  to 
preserve  the  colours,  especially  in 
Scotch  plaids. 

GRAPES  {to  mature  by  incision 
of  the  tine  bark).  It  is  not  of  much 
consequence  in  what  part  of  the 
tree  the  incision  is  made ; but,  in 
case  the  trunk  is  very  large,  the 
circles  ought  to  be  made  in  the 
smaller  branches.  All  shoots  which 
come  out  from  the  root  of  the  vine, 
or  from  the  front  of  the  trunk, 
situated  below  the  incision,  must  be 
removed  as  often  as  they  appear,  un- 
less bearing  wood  is  particularly 
wanted  to  fill  up  the  lower  part  of 
the  wall,  in  which  case  one  or  two 
shoots  may  be  left. 

Vines  growing  in  forcing-houses 
are  equally  improved  in  point  of 
size  and  flower,  as  well  as  made  to 
ripen  earlier  by  taking  away  circles 
of  bark.  The  time  for  doing  this 
is  when  the  fruit  is  set,  and  the  ber- 
ries are  about  the  size  of  small  shot. 
The  removed  circles  may  here  be 
made  w'ider  than  on  vines  growing 
in  the  open  air,  as  the  bark  is  sooner 
renewed  in  forcing-houses,  owing  to 
the  warmth  and  moisture  in  those 
places.  Half  an  inch  will  not  be 
too  great  a width  to  take  off  in  a 
circle  from  a vigorous  growing 
vine  ; but  I do  not  recommend  the 
operation  to  be  performed  at  all  on 
weak  trees. 

This  practice  may  be  extended  to 
other  fruits,  so  as  to  hasten  their 
maturity,  especially  fgs,  in  which 
there  is  a most  abundant  flow  of  re- 
turning sap  : and  it  demonstrates  to 
us,  why  old  trees  are  more  disposed 
to  bear  fruit  than  young  ones. 
Miller  informs  us,  that  vineyards  in 
Italy  are  thought  to  improve  every 
year  by  age,  till  they  are  fifty  years 
old.  For  as  trees  become  old,  the 
returning  vessels  do  not  convey  the 
sap  into  the  roots  with  the  same  fa- 


cility they  did  when  young.  Thus 
by  occasionally  removing  circles  of 
bark,  we  only  anticipate  the  process 
of  nature.  In  both  cases,  a stagna- 
tion of  the  true  sap  is  obtained  in 
the  fruiting  branches,  and  the  redun- 
dant nutriment  then  passes  into  the 
fruit. 

It  often  happens  after  the  circle 
of  bark  has  been  removed,  a small 
portion  of  the  inner  bark  adheres  to 
the  alburnum.  It  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  remove  this,  though 
ever  so  small,  otherwise,  in  a very 
short  space  of  time,  the  communica- 
tion is  again  established  with  the 
roots,  and  little  or  no  effect  pro- 
duced. Therefore,  in  about  ten  days 
after  the  first  operation  has  been 
performed,  look  at  the  part  from 
whence  the  bark  \vas  removed,  and 
separate  any  small  portions  which 
may  have  escaped  the  knife  the  first 
time. 

GRAPES  {to  pickle).  Gather 
the  grapes  when  they  are  pretty 
large,  but  not  too  ripe;  then  put  a 
layer  into  a stone  jar ; then  a layer 
of  vine  leaves;  then  grapes  and  vine 
leaves  as  before,  till  the  jar  be  full; 
then  take  two  quarts  of  water,  half 
a pound  of  bay  salt,  the  same  of 
common  salt;  boil  it  half  an  hour; 
skim  it  well,  and  take  it  off*  to  settle ; 
when  it  is  milk  warm,  pour  the 
clean  liquor  upon  the  grapes,  and 
lay  a good  deal  of  vine  leaves  upon 
the  top,  and  cover  it  close  up  with  a 
cloth,  and  set  it  upon  the  hearth  for 
two  days  ; then  take  the  grapes  out 
of  the  jar,  and  lay  them  upon  a 
cloth  to  drain,  and  cover  them  with 
a flannel  till  they  are  quite  dry ; 
then  lay  them  in  flat-bottomed'  stone 
jars,  in  layers,  and  put  fresh  vine 
leaves  betw’een  every  layer,  and  a 
large  handful  on  the  top  of  the 
grapes  ; then  boil  a quart  of  hard 
water  and  one  pound  of  loaf  sugar, 
a quarter  of  an  hour  ; skim  it  well, 
and  put  to  it  three  blades  of  mace, 
a large  nutmeg,  sliced,  and  two 
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I’uarts  ot  white  wine  vinegar  : give 
tlieni  all  a boil  together ; then  take 
it  oil’,  and  when  it  is  quite  cold,  pour 
it  upon  the  grapes,  and  cover  them 
well  with  it;  put  a bladder  upon  the 
top,  and  tie  a leather  over  it,  and 
keep  them  in  a dry  place  for  use. 
They  may  be  pickled  in  cold  dis- 
tilled vinegar. 

GRAPES  {to  preserve  in  brandy). 
Take  some  close  bunches  of  grapes, 
but  not  too  ripe,  either  red  or  white  ; 
put  them  into  a jar,  with  a quarter 
of  a pound  of  sugar  candy,  and  fill 
the  jar  with  common  brandy  ; tie  it 
close  with  a bladder,  and  set  them 
in  a dry  place.  Morello  cherries  are 
done  the  same  way. 

GRAPES  {to  preserve).  Take  a 
cask  or  barrel,  inaccessible  to  the 
external  air,  and  put  into  it  a layer  of 
bran,  dried  in  an  oven,  or  of  ashes 
well  dried  and  sifted ; upon  this 
place  a layer  of  grapes,  well  cleansed, 
and  gathered  in  the  afternoon  of  a 
dry  day,  before  they  are  perfectly 
ripe.  Proceed  thus  with  alternate 
layers  of  bran  and  grapes,  till  the 
barrel  is  full,  taking  care  that  the 
grapes  do  not  touch  each  other,  and 
to  let  the  last  layer  be  of  bran  ; then 
close  the  barrel,  so  that  the  air  may 
not  be  able  to  penetrate,  which  is  an 
essential  point.  Grapes  thus  packed, 
will  keep  nine,  or  even  twelve 
months.  To  restore  them  to  their 
freshness,  cut  the  end  of  the  stalk 
of  each  bunch  of  grapes,  and  put 
that  of  white  grapes  into  white  wine, 
and  that  of  the  black  grapes  into 
red  wine,  as  you  would  flowers  into 
water,  to  revive,  or  keep  them 
fresh. 

ylnothcr  method.  Where  there  are 
several  bunches  on  one  branch,  it 
may  be  cut  off,  leaving  about  six 
inches  in  length,  or  more,  of  the 
wood,  according  to  the  distance  be- 
tween the  bunches,  and  a little  on 
the  outside  of  the  fruit  at  each  end  ; 
•V  al  both  ends  w ith  common  bottle 
wax  ; thin  hant/  du  m across  a line 
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in  a dry  room,  taking  care  to  clip 
out  with  a pair  of  scissars,  any  of 
the  berries  that  begin  to  decay,  or 
become  mouldy,  which,  if  left,  would 
taint  the  others.  In  this  way,  grapes 
maybe  kept  till  February;  but,  if 
cut  before  the  bunches  are  too  ripe, 
they  may  be  kept  much  longer. 

Grapes  may  be  kept  by  packing 
them  in  jars  (every  bunch  being  first 
wrapped  up  in  soft  paper),  and  co- 
vering every  layer  with  bran,  well 
dried,  laying  a little  of  it  in  the  bot- 
tom of  the  jar  ; then  a layer  of 
grapes,  and  so  on,  a layer  of  bran 
and  of  grapes  alternately,  till  the 
jar  is  filled : then  shake  it  gently, 
and  fill  it  to  the  top  rvith  bran,  lay- 
ing some  paper  over  it,  and  covering 
the  top  with  a bladder  tied  firmly  on 
to  exclude  the  air  ; then  put  on  the 
top  or  cover  of  the  jar,  observing 
that'  it  fits  close.  These  jars  should 
be  kept  in  a room  where  a fire  can 
be  kept  in  wet  damp  weather. 

GRAPES  {to  preserve  till  winter). 
About  September,  when  grapes  are 
nearly  ripe,  procure  some  bags, 
made  of  either  crape,  muslin,  gauze, 
or  white  paper.  Select  some  of  the 
best  bunches,  and  with  a pair  of 
sharp  narrow-pointed  scissars,  cut 
of  all  small  unripe,  rotten,  mouldy, 
or  imperfect  grapes,  especially  those 
eaten  by  flies  or  wasps. 

Inclose  each  bunch  in  a bag,  and 
tie  the  bag  fast  with  a string,  so  that 
no  insect  can  get  into  it.  In  the 
middle  of  a fine  day  in  October, 
gather  them,  with  a piece  of  the 
shoot  to  them,  and  hang  them  up  in 
a dry  warm  room  ; dip  the  end  of 
the  shoots  in  melted  rosin  or  sealing 
wax.  Examine  them  frequently, 
lest  they  should  get  mouldy  or  rot- 
ten. 

GRAPES  {to  prevent  the  dropping 

^f)'  Make  acircular  incision  in  the 
wood,  cutting  away  a ring  of  bark, 
about  the  breadth  of  the  twelfth  o 
an  inch.  The  wood  acquires  greater 
size  about  the  incision,  aiul  the  ope- 
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ration  accelerates  the  maturity  of 
the  wood,  and  that  of  the  fruit  like- 
wise. The  incision  should  not  be 
made  too  deep,  and  further  than  the 
bark,  or  it  will  spoil  both  the  wood 
and  the  fruit, 

GRAPES  q/’).  Use  the 

grapes  when  ripe  ; bruise  them  to 
strain  the  juice,  and  add  a moderate 
quantity  of  pounded  kernels,  a little 
coriander  and  cinnamon,  three  pints 
of  grape  juice,  as  much  brandy,  and 
a pound  of  clarified  sugar : tenor 
twelve  days  will  do  to  infuse  it  (with- 
out kernels  or  seeds)  ; otherwise  it 
requires  a longer  time. 

GRAPE  WINE  {to  make).  Bruise 
a gallon  of  white  grapes,  and  as 
much  water ; let  them  stand  a week 
without  stirring,  and  pour  off  the 
liquor  fine.  To  every  gallon,  add 
three  pounds  of  lump  sugar,  and 
put  it  into  a vessel;  after  it  has  done 
hissing,  stop  it  close,  and  in  six. 
months  it  will  be  fit  to  bottle.  Wine 
of  superior  quality  may  be  made  by 
leaving  out  the  water,  and  diminish- 
ing the  quantity  of  sugar. 

GRATEFUL  PUDDING  {to 
make).  To  one  pound  of  flour,  put 
a pound  of  grated  bread;  take  eight 
eggs,  with  half  the  whites ; beat 
them  up,  and  mix  them  with  a pint 
of  new  milk  ; stir  in  the  bread  and 
flour,  a pound  of  raisins  stoned,  a 
pound  of  currants,  half  a pound  of 
sugar,  and  a little  beaten  ginger  : 
mix  all  well  together ; pour  it  into 
the  dish.  Cream  instead  of  milk 
will  be  a great  improvement. 

GRATES  {to  clean  the  backs  of). 
Boil  about  a quarter  of  a pound  of 
the  best  black  lead,  with  a pint  of 
small  beer,  and  a bit  of  soap  the 
size  of  a walnut ; when  it  is  melted, 
dip  a painter’s  brush,  and  wet  the 
grate,  having  first  brushed  off  all 
the  soot  and  dust ; then  take  a hard 
brush,  and  rub  it  till  of  a beautiful 
brightness. 

GRATIN  {to  make).  Take  half 


a pound  of  fillet  of  veal,  cut  in  small 
dice  ; put  it  into  a stewpan,  with  a 
bit  of  butter,  a little  fine  herbs 
minced,  such  as  mushrooms,  par- 
sley, scallions,  with  salt,  fine  spicery, 
and  pepper  ; put  it  upon  the  fire, 
and  stir  it  with  a spatula ; let  it  sim- 
mer a quarter  of  an  hour ; drain  off 
the  butter  ; mince  it  fine,  and  put  it 
into  the  mortar.  Take  fifteen  livers 
of  fowl  or  game  ; wash,  and  parboil 
them ; throw  them  into  cold  water  ; 
drain,  and  put  them  into  the  mortar 
with  the  other  ingredients ; beat 
them  all  well  together.  Have  ready, 
cold,  and  cooked,  some  veal’s  ud- 
der ; be  careful  to  take  off  the 
skin,  and  put  in  as  much  of  the  ud- 
der, as  of  each  of  the  other  ingre- 
dients, so  that  each  may  be  a third. 
If  there  be  no  veal’s  udder,  butter 
may  be  used.  Season  with  salt,  and 
put  in  three  eggs,  one  after  the 
other  in  beating,  and  also  three 
yolks.  When  all  are  sufficiently 
beaten,  take  it  out  of  the  mortar 
with  a spatula : make  a trial  by 
poaching;  if  not  firm  enough,  add 
some  yolks  of  eggs : when  come  to 
perfection,  whip  the  whites  of  three 
eggs  very  well,  and  mix  it  in  by  de- 
grees, breaking  them  as  little  as  pos- 
sible. Truffles  may  be  added,  well 
minced.  Put  it  by  for  use. 

The  gratin  may  be  made  entirely 
of  raw  livers,  either  of  poultry  or 
game,  without  using  any  other  sort 
of  flesh  meat,  keeping  in  view  al- 
ways the  proportion  of  thirds;  that 
is  to  say,  one-third  of  panada,  one 
of  liver,  and  one  of  butter. 

GRAVEL  {African  remedy  for). 
The  following  means  of  curing  the 
stone  have  lately  been  published  by 
an  African  negro: — “ Take  a quar- 
ter of  a pint  of  the  expressed  juice 
of  horse-mint,  and  a quarter  of  a 
pint  of  red  onion  juice,  evening  and 
morning,  till  the  cure  is  perfected. 
White  onions  will  not  have  the  same 
effect  as  red.  To  obtain  the  juice 
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they  may  be  cut  in  thin  slices,  and 
well  salted,  and  bruised  between  two 
pewter  plates.  It  is,  however,  the 
juice  of  horse-mint  which  possesses 
the  most  virtue  in  this  disorder  ; a 
strong  decoction  of  which  will  gene- 
rally, in  time,  effect  a cure.” 

GRAVEL  {Cure  for  the).  Dis- 
solve three  drachms  of  prepared 
nitron  in  a quart  of  cold  soft  wa- 
ter, and  take  half  this  quantity  in 
the  course  of  the  day  ; continue  this 
medicine  for  a few  days,  and  that 
painful  complaint  will  be  dislodged. 
It  may  be  taken  at  any  hour,  but  is 
best  after  a meal. 

GRAVEL  {Remedy/  for).  Take 
of  the  essential  oil  of  spruce,  one 
scruple ; spirit  of  nitric  ether,  one 
ounce : mix. 

A tea-spoonful  to  be  taken  two 
or  three  times  a day,  in  a tea-cupful 
of  the  decoction  of  marsh-mallow- 
root. 

Another.  Great  relief  has  been 
derived  from  the  use  of  the  follow- 
ing mixture,  in  some  obstinate  cases 
of  stone  and  gravel : — take  of  recti- 
fied oil  of  turpentine,  sweet  spirit  of 
nitre,  oil  of  juniper,  balsam  of  sul- 
phur, each  half  an  ounce : mix. 
Fifteen  or  sixteen  drops  to  be  taken 
in  a wine-glassful  of  water,  three 
times  a day. 

Another.  Take  of  Venice  turpen- 
tine, one  ounce ; powdered  gum- 
arabic,  two  ounces;  powdered  grains 
of  paradise,  and  powdered  jalap- 

Iroot,  each  two  drachms;  balsam  ca- 
pivi,  sufficient  to  form  an  electu- 
ary. The  size  of  a walnut  to  be 
j taken  twice  a day. 

Another.  Take  of  Venice  tur- 
I pentine,  Castille  soap,  rhubarb  pow- 
' der,  extract  of  cascarilla,  each  one 
drachm ; essential  oil  of  juniper, 
j thirty  drops  : mix  well  together,  and 
‘ divide  into  fifty  pills.  Three  to  be 
' taken  twice  a day,  with  a wine- 
' glassful  of  an  infusion  of  wild  carrot 
I seed. 


Another.  Take  of  Alicant  soap, 
eight  ounces  ; fresh  lime,  finely  pow- 
dered, one  ounce ; oil  of  tartar, 
one  drachm;  with  sufficient  quan- 
tity of  water  for  a mass,  and  divide 
it  into  five  grain  pills  ; from  three 
to  four  of  which  should  be  taken 
daily.  This  is  the  celebrated  receipt 
of  Mrs.  Stevenson,  for  stone  and 
gravel,  improved  by  Dr.  Hartley. 

Another.  Boil  thirty-six  raw  cof- 
fee-berries for  one  hour  in  a quart 
of  soft  spring  or  river  water,  then 
bruise  the  berries  and  boil  them 
again  another  hour  in  the  same  wa- 
ter ; add  thereto  a quarter  of  a tea- 
spoonful of  the  dulcified  spirit  of 
nitre,  and  take  daily  a half-pint  cup 
of  it  at  any  hour  that  is  convenient. 
Its  efficacy  will  be  e.xperienced  after 
taking  it  for  two  months. 

GRAVEL  WALKS  {to  make).— 
The  bottom  should  be  laid  with 
lime-rubbish,  large  flint  stones,  or 
any  other  hard  matter,  for  eight  or 
ten  inches  thick,  to  keep  the  weeds 
from  growing  through  ; and  over 
this,  the  gravel  is  to  be  laid  six  or 
eight  inches  thick ; this  should  be 
laid  rounding  up  in  the  middle,  by 
which  means  the  larger  stones  will 
run  off  to  the  sides,  and  may  be 
raked  away,  for  the  gravel  should 
never  be  screened  before  it  is  laid 
on.  It  is  a common  mistake  to  lay 
these  walks  too  round,  which  makes 
them  not  only  uneasy  to  walk  upon, 
but  takes  off  from  their  apparent 
breadth.  One  inch  in  five  feet  is  a 
sufficient  proportion  for  the  rise  in 
the  middle ; so  that  a walk  of 
twenty  feet  wide  should  be  four 
inches  higher  at  the  middle  than  at 
the  edges,  and  so  in  proportion. 
As  soon  as  the  gravel  is  laid,  it 
should  be  raked,  and  the  large 
stones  thrown  back  again  ; then  the 
whole  should  be  raked  both  length- 
wise and  crosswise,  and  the  person 
who  draws  the  roller  should  wear 
slioes  with  flat  heels,  that  he  may 
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make  no  holes,  because  holes  made 
in  a new  walk  are  not  easily  reme- 
died. The  walks  should  always  be 
rolled  three  or  four  times  after  very 
hard  showers,  from  which  they  will 
bind  more  firmly  than  otherwise 
they  could  ever  be  made  to  do. 

GRAVEL  WALKS  {to  preserve 
from  vermin,  ^c.)  Three  parts  of 
pond  water  to  one  of  brine,  poured 
with  a watering  pot  upon  gravel 
walks,  will  not  only  kill  the  moss 
upon  them,  but  drive  away  the 
worms,  which  make  so  many  holes 
in  them,  and  also  prevent  weeds 
springing  up. 

GRAYLINGS  {to  fnj).  Scale, 
gut,  and  wash  them  well ; then  dry 
them,  and  lay  them  separately  on  a 
board  before  the  fire,  after  dusting 
some  flour  over  them  ; fry  them  of 
a fine  colour,  with  fresh  dripping : 
serve  with  crimp  parsley,  and  plain 
butter. 

GRAVIES  {general  directions  for 
making).  When  any  kind  of  gravy 
or  soup  be  made,  particularly  por- 
table, vermicelli,  or  brown  gravy 
soup,  or  any  other  that  has  roots  or 
herbs  in,  always  observe  to  lay  the 
meat  at  the  bottom  of  the  pan,  wdth 
a good  lump  of  butter  ; cut  the 
herbs  and  roots  small ; lay  them 
over  the  meat ; cover  it  close  ; set 
it  over  a very  slow  fire.  It  will  draw 
all  the  virtue  out  of  the  roots  or 
herbs,  and  turn  it  to  a good  gravy, 
and>give  the  soup  a very  different 
flavour,  than  if  the  water  had  been 
put  in  at  first.  When  the  gravy  is 
almost  dried  up,  fill  the  pan  with 
water ; when  it  begins  to  boil,  take 
off  the  fat.  When  you  make  old 
peas-soup,  take  softw'ater;  for  green 
peas,  hard  is  the  best : it  keeps  the 
peas  a better  colour.  When  any 
white  soup  is  made,  the  cream  should 
not  be  put  in  till  it  is  taken  off  the 
fire. 

When  there  is  any  fear  of  gravy 
meat  being  spoiled  before  it  be 


wanted,  season  wel\  and  fry  it 
lightly,  which  will  pa'r.'^crve  it  two 
days  longer,  but  the  gravy  is  best, 
when  the  juices  are  fresh. 

When  gravies  or  soups  are  to  be 
put  by,  let  them  be  changed  every 
day  into  fresh  scalded  pans.  What- 
ever has  vegetables  boiled  in  it  is 
apt  to  turn  sour  sooner  than  the 
juices  of  meat.  Never  keep  any 
gravy,  &c.  in  metal. 

If  richness  or  greater  consistency 
be  wanted,  a good  lump  of  butter, 
mixed  with  flour,  and  boiled  in  the 
soup,  will  give  either  of  these  qua- 
lities. 

Long  boiling  is  necessary  to  give 
the  full  flavour  of  the  ingredients  ; 
therefore  time  should  be  allowed 
for  all  gravies  and  soups,  and  they 
are  best  if  made  the  day  before  they 
are  wanted. 

If  gravies  or  soups  are  too 
weak,  do  not  cover  them  in  boiling, 
that  the  watery  particles  may  evapo- 
rate. 

A clear  jelly  of  cowheels  is  very 
useful  to  keep  in  the  house,  being  a 
great  improvement  to  gravies  and 
soups.  Truffles  and  morells  thicken 
gravies  and  soups,  and  give  them  a 
fine  flavour. 

GRAVY  for  BOILED  MEAT 
{to  make).  May  be  made  with 
parings  and  trimmings,  or  pour  from 
a quarter  to  half  a pint  of  the  li- 
quor in  which  the  meat  was  boiled 
into  the  dish  with  it,  and  pierce 
the  inferior  part  of  the  joint  with  a 
sharp  skewer. 

GRxWY"  {for  brown  sauces).— 
Take  some  neck  of  beef ; cut  it  into 
thin  slices  ; flour  it  well,  and  put  it 
in  a saucepan  with  a slice  of  fat  ba- 
con, an  onion  sliced,  some  powder 
of  sweet  marjoram,  some  pepper  and 
salt ; cover  it  close,  and  put  it  over 
a slow  fire;  stir  it  three  or  four 
times,  and  when  the  gravy  is  brown, 
put  some  water  to  it;  stir  altogether 
and  let  it  boil  about  half  an  hour  ; 
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then  strain  it  oT,  and  take  the  fat 
olf  the  top,  adding  a little  lemon 
juice. 

GRAVY  CAKES  (to  make).— 
Chop  two  legs  of  beef  in  pieces  ; 
])i'.t  tl>em  into  a pot  of  water,  stew 
it  over  a slow  fire  a day  and  a night ; 
then  add  onions,  herbs,  and  spices  as 
for  gravy ; continue  stewing  it  till 
the  meat  is  off  the  bones,  and  the 
gravy  quite  out ; then  strain  the  li- 
tjuor  into  a milk-pan,  to  which 
quantity  it  should  be  reduced  ; when 
cold,  take  off  the  fat,  put  it  into  a 
saucepan,  and  add  whatever  is  re- 
quired to  flavour  it ; simmer  it  on  a 
slow  fire  till  reduced  to  about  twelve 
saucers,  two-thirds  full  ; put  them 
in  an  airy  place  till  as  dry  as  leather, 
and  then  in  paper  bags,  and  keep  in 
a dry  place. 

GRAVY  (to  draw).  Fry  some 
pieces  of  lean  beef,  brown,  in  a 
stewpan,  with  two  or  three  onions, 
and  two  or  three  slices  of  lean  ba- 
con ; pour  in  a ladle  of  strong  broth, 
rubbing  the  brown  from  the  pan 
very  clean  ; add  to  it  more  strong 
broth,  claret,  white  wine,  anchovy, 
and  a bunch  of  sweet  herbs ; season 
it,  and  stew  it  very  well;  strain  it 
off,  and  keep  it  for  use. 

GRAVY,  for  a fowl.  Take  the 
neck,  liver,  and  gizzard  ; boil  them 
in  half  a pint  of  water,  with  a little 
piece  of  bread  toasted,  pepper  and 
salt,  and  a bit  of  thyme  ; boil  them 
till  reduced  to  one  half;  add  a glass 
of  red  wine;  boil,  and  strain  it; 
bruise  the  liver  well,  strain  it  again, 

. and  thicken  with  a little  piece  of 
I butter  rolled  in  flour. 

GRAVY  (to  keep).  Get  coarse 
• beef  or  mutton  ; put  it  into  as  much 

r water  as  will  cover  it;  when  it  has 

i boiled  a while,  take  out  the  meat ; 

( beat  it  very  well,  and  cut  it  into 

it  pieces  to  let  out  the  gravy  ; then 

5,  put  it  in  again  with  some  salt,  whole 

{ pepper,  an  onion,  and  a buncli  of 

sweet  herbs ; let  it  stpw,  but  do  not 


let  it  boil ; when  it  comes  to  be  of  a 
good  brown  colour,  take  it  up,  and 
put  it  into  an  earthen  pan  ; when 
cold,  skim  off  the  fat  and  put  it  by 
for  use.  When  it  begins  to  change, 
boil  it  up  again. 

GRAVY  (to  ?nake  ynutton  eat  like 
venison).  Pick  a stale  woodcock  ; 
take  out  the  bag  from  the  entrails ; 
cut  it  in  pieces,  and  simmer  it  witli 
as  much  unseasoned  meat  gravy  as 
may  be  required. 

GRAVY  for  roast  meat  (to  make). 
Most  joints  will  afford  sufficient 
trimmings,  &c.  to  make  half  a pint 
of  plain  gravy,  which  you  may  co- 
lour with  a few  drops ; for  those 
meats  that  do  not,  about  half  an 
hour  before  you  think  the  meat  will 
be  done,  mix  a salt-spoonful  of  salt, 
with  a fullquarter  of  a pint  ofboiling 
water ; drop  this  by  degrees  on  the 
brown  parts  of  the  joint ; set  a dish 
under  to  catch  it ; (the  meat  will  soon 
brown  again ;)  set  it  by  ; as  it  cools, 
the  fat  will  settle  on  the  surface ; 
when  the  meat  is  ready,  remove  this, 
and  warm  up  the  gravy,  and  pour  it 
into  the  dish. 

The  common  method  is,  when  the 
meat  is  in  the  dish  you  intend  to 
send  it  up  in,  to  mix  half  a tea- 
spoonful of  salt  to  a quarter  of  a 
pint  of  boiling  water,  and  to  drop 
this  over  some  of  the  corners  and 
underside  of  the  meat,  and  to  pour 
the  rest  through  the  hole  the  spit 
came  out  of;  some  pierce  the  in- 
ferior parts  of  the  joint  with  a sharp 
skewer. 

The  following  method  is  recom- 
mended by  a professed  cook.  Good 
browning  may  be  made  for  roast 
meat  and  poultry,  by  saving  the 
brown  bits  of  roasted  or  broiled 
meat  ; cut  them  into  small  bits  ; 
put  them  into  a l>asin ; cover 
tl  em  with  boiling  water,  and  put 
them  away  until  next  day ; then 
put  it  into  a saucepan ; let  it  boil 
two  or  three  minutes ; strain  it 
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through  a sieve  into  a basin,  and 
put  it  away  for  use.  When  gravy 
is  wanted  for  roasted  meat,  put  two 
table-spoonfuls  into  half  a pint  of 
boiling  w^ater  with  a little  salt;  if 
for  roasted  veal,  put  three  table- 
spoonfuls into  half  a pint  of  thin 
melted  butter. 

The  gravy  which  comes  down  in 
the  dish,  the  cook  (if  she  be  a good 
housewife)  will  preserve  to  enrich 
hashes,  or  made  dishes,  &c. 

GRAVY  SAUCE,  for  RA- 
GOUTS, GAME,  POULTRY, 
FISH,  &c.  {io  makt).  Furnish  a 
thick  and  well-tinned  saucepan  with 
a thin  slice  of  fat  ham  or  bacon,  or 
an  ounce  of  butter,  and  a middling 
sized  onion  ; on  this  lay  a pound  of 
nice  juicy  gravy  beef ; cover  the 
stewpan  ; set  it  on  a slow  fire ; when 
the  meat  begins  to  brown,  turn  it 
about,  and  let  it  get  slightly  brown- 
ed ; then  pour  in  a pint  and  a half 
of  boiling  water  ; set  the  pan  on  the 
fire;  when  it  boils,  carefully  catch 
the  scum,  and  then  put  in  a crust 
of  bread,  toasted  brown,  but  not 
burnt,  a sprig  of  winter  savory  or 
lemon  thyme,  and  parsley,  a roll  of 
thin  cut  lemon-peel,  a dozen  berries 
of  allspice,  and  a dozen  of  black- 
pepper  ; cover  the  stewpan  close ; 
let  it  stew  very  gently  for  about 
two  hours  ; then  strain  it  through  a 
sieve  into  a basin.  If  you  w'ish  to 
thicken  it,  set  a clean  stewpan  over 
a slow  fire,  with  about  an  ounce  of 
butter  in  it ; when  it  is  melted, 
dredge  to  it,  by  degrees,  as  much 
flour  as  will  dry  it  up,  stirring  them 
well  together;  when  thoroughly  mix- 
ed, pour  in  a little  of  the  gravy; 
stir  it  well  together,  and  add  the  re- 
mainder by  degrees  ; set  it  over  the 
fire  : let  it  simmer  gently  for  fifteen 
or  twenty  minutes  longer,  and  skim 
off  the  fat,  &c.  as  it  rises  : when  it 
is  about  as  thick  as  cream,  stpieeze 
it  through  a tammis  or  fine  sieve. 


and  a fine  rich  brown  sauce  will  be 
the  result. 

GRAVY  SOUP.  Take  the  bones 
of  a rump  of  beef,  a piece  of  the 
neck,  and  boil  all  the  goodness  from 
them  ; strain  it  off ; take  a piece  of 
butter,  put  it  into  a stewpan  ; brown 
it,  and  add  to  an  onion  stuck  with 
cloves,  some  celery,  Cos  lettuce, 
chervil,  endive,  spinach,  turnips,  and 
carrots;  season  it  with  pepper,  salt, 
and  cloves,  and  boil  all  together ; 
put  in  sippets  of  bread  dried  by  the 
fire,  and  a glass  of  red  wine.  Serve 
it  up  with  a French  roll,  roasted,  and 
laid  in  the  middle.  If  in  season,  add 
green  peas,  tops  of  asparagus,  and 
button  onions,  steamed. 

GRAVY,  for  a turkey  (to  make). 
Take  a pound  of  lean  beef,  hash  it 
and  flour  it ; put  a piece  of  butter 
as  big  as  an  egg  into  a stewpan  ; 
when  melted,  put  in  the  beef ; fry  it 
on  all  sides  a little  brown  ; pour  in 
three  pints  of  boiling  water,  a bun- 
dle of  sweet  herbs,  tw'o  blades  of 
mace,  three  cloves,  twelve  whole 
peppercorns,  a piece  of  carrot,  a 
crust  of  bread,  toasted  brown  ; co- 
ver it  close,  and  boil  it  till  reduced 
to  about  a pint  or  less  ; season  it 
with  salt,  and  strain  it  off. 

GRAVY,  for  WILD  DUCKS, 
WOODCOCKS,  SNIPES,  WID- 
GEONS, and  TEAL.  Set  on  a 
saucepan,  with  half  a pint  of  veal 
gravy  ; add  to  it  half  a dozen  leaves 
of  basil,  a small  onion,  and  a roll  of 
orange  or  lemon-peel,  and  let  it 
boil  up  for  a few  minutes,  and  strain 
it  off.  Put  to  the  clear  gravy,  the 
juice  of  a Seville  orange  or  lemon, 
half  a tea-spoonful  of  salt,  the  same 
of  pepper  and  a glass  of  red  wine. 
Send  it  up  hot.  Eschalot  and  cay- 
enne may  be  added. 

GRAVY  {without  meat).  Take 
a glass  of  small  beer,  a glass  of  w'a- 
ter,  an  onion  cut  small,  some  popper 
and  salt,  a little  lemon-peel  grated, 
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a clove  or  two,  a spoonful  of  mush- 
room-catsup or  walimt-liquor ; put 
them  into  a basin  ; then  take  a piece 
of  butter,  and  put  it  in  a saucepan 
on  the  fire,  and  let  it  melt;  then 
put  in  some  flour,  and  stir  it  well 
till  the  froth  sinks,  and  it  will  be 
brown  : then  put  in  some  sliced  onion 
and  the  mixture  to  the  brown  but- 
ter, and  give  it  a boil  up. 

GRWY  for  white  Sauces.  Take 
a part  of  a knuckle,  or  the  worst 
part  of  a neck  of  veal : boil  about 
a pound  of  it  in  a quart  of  water, 
an  onion,  some  whole  pepper,  six 
cloves,  a little  salt,  a bunch  of  sweet 
herbs,  half  a nutmeg  sliced ; let  it 
boil  an  hour  ; then  strain  it  oflT,  and 
keep  it  for  use. 

GREASEyrowi  Clnth(to  remove) 
Spots  of  grease  may  be  removed  by 
a diluted  solution  of  potash,  but  this 
must  be  cautiously  applied,  to  pre- 
vent injury  to  the  cloth.  Stains  of 
white  wax,  which  sometimes  fall 
upon  clothes,  from  w’ax  candles,  are 
removed  by  spirits  of  turpentine,  or 
sulphuric  ether.  The  marks  of 
white  paint  may  also  be  discharged 
by  the  above-mentioned  agents. 

GREASE  fro7n  Clothes  {to  take 
out).  Take  off  the  grease  with  the 
nail,  or  if  that  cannot  be  done,  have 
a hot  iron  with  some  thick  brown 
paper ; lay  the  paper  on  the  part 
where  the  grease  is,  then  put  the 
iron  upon  tlie  spot  ; if  the  grease 
comes  through  the  paper,  put  on 
another  piece,  till  it  does  not  soil  the 
paper.  If  not  all  out,  wrap  a little 
bit  of  cloth  or  flannel  round  the  fin- 
ger ; dip  it  into  spirit  of  wine,  and 
rub  the  grease  spot : this  will  take 
it  entirely  out.  Be  careful  not  to 
have  the  iron  too  hot ; try  it  first 
on  a piece  of  white  paper  ; if  it  turn 
the  paper  brown,  or  scorch  it  in  the 
least,  it  is  too  hot.  If  paint  should 
get  on  the  coats,  always  have  spirit 
nf  wine  or  turpentine  ready  ; this 
with  a piece  of  flannel  or  cloth  will 
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easily  take  it  off,  if  not  left  to  get 
quite  dry. 

GREASE  {to  take  out  of  the  leaves 
of  hooks).  Fold  up  in  two  small 
bags  made  of  fine  open  muslin,  some 
ashes  of  burnt  bones,  finely  pow- 
dered, or  of  calcined  hartshorn, 
which  is  always  ready  prepared  at 
the  shops  of  the  druggists ; lay  the 
bags  of  muslin  containing  the  pow- 
der, one  on  each  side  of  the  greasy 
leaf,  and  having  heated  a pair  of 
fire  tongs,  or  hair-dressers’  pinching 
tongs  of  a moderate  warmth,  press 
them  with  the  two  bags  against  the 
greasy  spot,  and  hold  them  some 
time  in  that  situation.  Repeat  the 
process  if  necessary. 

When  the  irons  cannot  be  con- 
veniently used,  the  pow'der  may 
be  heated  over  the  fire,  in  a clean 
earthen  vessel,  and  whilst  hot,  ap- 
plied, without  any  muslins,  on  each 
side  of  the  grease  spot,  and  a weight 
laid  on  it  to  assist  its  effect. 

GREASE  SPOTS  from  Paper  {to 
remove).  Let  the  paper  stained  with 
grease,  wax,  oil,  or  any  other  fat, 
he  gently  warmed,  taking  out  as 
much  as  possible  of  it,  by  blotting 
paper.  Dip  a small  brush  in  the  es- 
sential oil  of  well-rectified  spirits  of 
turpentine,  heated  almost  to  ebulli- 
tion (for  when  cold  it  acts  very 
weakly) ; and  draw  it  gently  over 
both  sides  of  the  paper,  which  must 
be  carefully  kept  warm.  Let  this 
operation  be  repeated  as  many  times 
as  the  quantity  of  the  fat  body,  im- 
bibed by  the  paper,  or  the  thickness 
of  the  paper,  may  render  it  neces- 
sary. When  the  greasy  substance 
is  removed,  to  restore  it  to  its  former 
whiteness,  dip  another  brush  in  high- 
ly-rectified spirit  of  wine,  and  draw 
it  in  like  manner,  over  the  place  ; 
and  particularly  around  the  edges, 
to  remove  the  border  that  would  still 
present  a stain.  If  the  process  has 
been  employed  on  a part,  written  on 
with  common  ink,  or  printed  with 
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printer’s  ink,  it  will  experience  no 
alteration. 

GREASE  SPOTS  (to  discharge 
from  .icooUen  cloths').  Fuller’s  earth 
or  tobacco-pipe  clay  being  put  wet 
on  an  oil  spot,  absorbs  the  oil  as  the 
water  evaporates,  and  leaves  the 
vegetable  or  animal  fibres  of  cloth 
clean,  on  being  beaten  or  brushed 
out.  When  the  spot  is  occasioned 
by  tallow  and  wax,  it  is  necessary 
to  heat  the  part  cautiously  by  an 
iron  or  the  fire,  while  the  cloth  is 
drying.  In  some  kinds  of  goods, 
blotting-paper,  bran,  or  raw  starch, 
may  be  used  with  advantage. 

GREASE  SPOTS  from  coloured 
silk  (Method  of  extracting).  Take 
French  chalk  finely  scraped,  and  put 
it  on  the  grease  spot,  holding  it 
near  the  fire,  or  over  a warm  iron 
reversed,  or  on  a water-plate  in 
which  there  is  boiling  water.  This 
will  cause  the  grease  to  melt,  and 
the  French  chalk  will  absorb  it,  and 
it  may  then  be  brushed  or  rubbed 
off.  If  any  grease  remains,  proceed 
as  before,  until  it  be  all  extracted. 
The  French  chalk  is  a fine  soluble 
powder,  and  acts  upon  silks  as  F’ul- 
lers’  earth  does  upon  woollen. 

GREEN  BEAN  PUDDING  (to 
make).  Boil'and  blanch  old  beans  ; 
beat  them  in  a mortar,  with  pepper, 
salt,  some  cream,  and  the  yolk  of  an 
egg.  A little  spinach  juice  will 
give  it  a fine  colour.  Boil  it  in  a 
basin  that  will  just  hold  it,  an  hour, 
and  pour  parsley  and  butter  over. 

GREEN  CAPS  (to  make).'  Ga- 
ther as  many  codlings  as  you  want, 
just  before  they  are  ripe;  green 
them  as  for  preserving  ; rub  them 
over  with  oiled  butter ; grate  double- 
H’fined  sugar,  and  set  them  in  the 
oven  till  they  look  bright  and 
s|)arkle  like  frost;  then  take  them 
out,  and  put  them  into  a china  dish. 
Make  a fine  custard,  and  pour  it 
ji  !'•  fl  them. 

GREEN  COLOUR  w. 


lies,  ices,  See.)  Pound  spinach  or 
beet  leaves  ; squeeze  the  juice,  and 
boil  a tea-cupful  in  a saucepan  of 
water  to  take  off  the  rawness. 

GREEN  (e.asy  method 

oj  dying).  I'lie  plant  called  weld  or 
dyers’  weed,  affords  a most  beauti- 
ful yellow  dye  for  cotton,  woollen, 
mohair,  silk,  and  linen,  and  is  th;.t 
which  is  most  commonly  used  by 
dyers  for  that  purpose,  as  it  gives 
the  brightest  dye.  Blue  cloths  dip- 
ped in  a decoction  of  it  become 
green.  The  yellow  colour  of  the 
paint  called  Dutch  pink,  is  got  from 
this  plant.  The  tinging  quality  re- 
sides in  the  stems  and  branches;  and 
it  is  cultivated  in  sandy  soils,  be- 
cause rich  soils  are  apt  to  lessen  its 
value,  by  making  the  stalk  hollow. 

GREEN  CULLIS  for  SOUPS 
(to  make).  Get  peas ; boil  them  in 
a small  kettle,  with  good  broth ; 
take  a piece  of  veal,  a bit  of  ham, 
and  an  onion  ; cut  all  together  into 
small  dice,  and  put  them  a sweating 
very  gently  over  a fire  ; being  h 
little  clammy,  moisten  them  with 
your  soaking  broth ; season  it,  and 
let  it  stew  softly  ; take  parsley,  the 
tops  of  green  onions,  and  spinach,  of 
each  a handful,  and  after  they  are 
])icked,  washed,  and  blanched  in 
boiling  water,  squeeze  them  well, 
and  pound  them  ; then  take  them 
out  of  the  mortar,  and  pound  the 
peas : your  meat  being  stewed, 

take  it  out  of  the  cullis  with  a skim-  3 
mer ; take  off  the  fat  from  the  cullis;  t] 
let  it  be  of  a good  taste,  and  mix  , 
your  peas  and  the  tops  of  green  t 
onions  with  it,  and  so  strain  it  off.  j| 
'J’his  cullis  may  be  used  with  all  i 
sorts  of  green  soups.  , 

GREEN  GAGES  (to  dry).—  i , 
Make  a thin  syrup  of  half  a pound  i 
of  single-refined  sugar ; skim  it  i ■' 
well  ; slit  a pound  of  plums  down 
the  middle,  and  put  them  in  the  ■ 
syrup,  keeping  them  scalding  hot 
till  they  are  tender,  taking  care  that 
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they  be  well  covered  with  syrup,  or 
they  will  lose  their  colour  ; let  them 
stand  all  night ; then  make  a rich 
syrup  ; to  a pound  of  double-refined 
sugar,  put  two  spoonfuls  of  water ; 
skim  it  well,  and  boil  it  almost  to  a 
candy;  when  it  is  cold,  drain  the 
plums  out  of  the  first  syrup,  and  put 
them  in  a thick  syrup  ; set  them  on 
the  fire  to  scald  till  they  look  clear ; 
then  put  them  in  a china  bowl. 
When  they  have  stood  a week,  take 
them  out,  and  lay  them  on  china 
dishes ; dry  them  in  a stove,  and 
turn  them  once  a day  till  they  are 
dry.  If  intended  to  be  green,  scald 
them  with  vine  leaves. 

GREEN  GAGES  {to  preserve). 
Choose  the  largest  when  they  begin 
to  soften  ; split  them  without  par- 
ing, and  strew  a part  of  the  sugar 
which  has  been  previously  weighed, 
an  equal  quantity  of  each.  Blanch  the 
kernels  with  a small  sharp  knife. 
Next  day,  pour  the  syrup  from  the 
fruit,  and  boil  it  with  the  other  su- 
gar six  or  eight  minutes,  very  gent- 
ly ; skim,  and  add  the  plums  and 
kernels.  Simmer  till  clear,  taking  off 
any  scum  that  rises  ; put  the  fruit 
singly  into  small  pots,  and  pour  the 
syrup  and  kernels  to  it.  If  you 
would  candy  it,  do  not  add  the 
syrup,  but  observe  the  directions 
given  for  candying  fruit. 

GREEN  GAGES  preserved  in 
t ynip.  Take  the  gages  when  nearly 
ripe;  cut  the  stalks  about  half  an 
inch  from  the  fruit;  put  them  into 
cold  water,  with  a lump  of  alum 
aijout  the  size  of  a walnut;  set 
them  on  a slow  fire  till  they  come 
to  simmer  : take  them  from  the 
fire,  and  put  them  into  cold  water  ; 
drain  and  pack  them  close  into  a 
preserving  pan ; pour  over  them 
enough  of  clarified  sugar  to  cover 
liiciii ; simmer  them  two  nr  three 
rr.inuies  ; set  them  by  in  an  earthen 
pill  till  next  day,  then  drain  the 
: ; I ..nil  boll  the  syrup  wid'.  more 


sugar  till  quite  thick;  put  in  ihe 
gages  and  simmer  them  three  uii- 
nutes  more,  and  repeat  it  lor  two 
days  ; then  boil  some  clarified  su- 
gar ; place  the  gages  into  glasses, 
and  pour  the  syrup  over,  and  when 
cold,  tie  over  a bladder,  and  upon 
that  a leather,  and  should  any  be 
wanted  for  drying,  drain  and  dry 
them  on  a wire  sieve,  in  a stove  or 
slow  oven.  Apricots  or  egg-plums 
may  be  done  in  the  same  manner. 

GREEN  GOOSE  {to  roast  a). — 
Put  a piece  of  butter  about  the  size 
of  a pullet’s  egg  into  the  goose  ; 
spit  it,  and  lay  it  down  to  the  fire  ; 
singe  it,  dredge  it  with  flour,  and 
baste  it  well  with  butter.  If  the 
goose  be  large,  it  will  take  nearly  an 
hour  ; when  done  enough,  dredge 
it  with  flour,  baste  it  till  a fine 
froth  rises,  and  the  goose  is  of  a 
nice  brown.  Melt  some  butter,  and 
put  into  it  a spoonful  of  sorrel  juice, 
a little  sugar,  and  a few  scalded 
gooseberries ; pour  it  into  sauce 
tureens,  and  send  it  up  to  table  hot 
with  the  goose.  Some  gravy  and 
apple  sauce  may  be  added,  and  gar- 
nish the  dish  with  crusts  of  bread 
grated  very  fine. 

GREEN  GOOSEBERRY 
CHEESE  {to  make).  Take  six 
pounds  of  unripe  rough  gooseber- 
ries, cut  off  the  blossoms  and  stems, 
and  put  them  in  cold  water  for  an 
hour  or  two ; then  take  them  out ; 
bruise  them  in  a marble  mortar,  ancl 
put  them  into  a brass  pan  or  kettle, 
over  a clear  fire,  stirring  them  till 
tender  : then  add  four  pounds  and 
a-half  of  lump  sugar  pounded,  and 
boil  it  till  very  thick,  and  of  a fine 
green  colour,  stirring  it  all  the  time. 

GREEN  GOOSEBERRY  JAM 
{to  make).  Take  the  green  walnut 
goosebt  rries  when  they  are  full 
grown,  but  not  ripe  ; cut  them  in 
two,  a!  »l  pick  out  the  seeds  ; then 
put  thcMi  in  a jtnn  of  water  ; green 
ihem,  and  l.iy  ihi  m on  a sieve  to 
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drain  ; tlien  beat  them  in  a marble 
mortar,  with  their  weight  in  sugar  : 
then  take  a quart  of  gooseberries  ; 
boil  them  to  a mash  in  a quart  of 
water ; then  squeeze  them,  and  to 
every  pint  of  liquor,  put  a pound  of 
fine  loaf  sugar;  boil  and  skim  it: 
then  put  in  the  green  gooseberries  ; 
boil  them  till  they  are  pretty  thick, 
clear,  and  a pretty  green ; then  put 
them  in  glasses  for  use. 

GREEN  GOOSEBERRY  JEL- 
LY {to  make).  Put  the  gooseber- 
ries into  hot  water,  and  place  them 
on  a slow  fire  till  they  rise  to  the 
surface  ; then  take  them  off  the  fire, 
and  pour  a little  cold  water  into  the 
pan  to  cool  it ; and  to  bring  them  to 
their  proper  green,  put  in  a little 
vinegar  and  salt,  and  in  about  half 
an  hour,  drain  them,  and  put  them 
into  cold  water  a moment  ; then 
drain  them  again,  and  mix  with  an 
equal  weight  of  sugar  ; boil  a little 
while,  and  take  care  to  skim  it ; sift 
it  through  a sieve,  and  put  it  into 
pots  or  glasses. 

GREEN  GOOSE  PIE  {to  inake). 
Bone  two  young  green  geese  of  a 
good  size,  but  first  take  away  every 
plug,  and  singe  them  nicely  ; wash 
them  clean,  and  season  them  highly 
with  salt,  pepper,  mace,  and  allspice. 
Put  one  inside  the  other,  and  press 
them  as  closely  as  you  can,  drawing 
the  legs  inwards.  Put  a good  deal 
of  butter  over  them,  and  bake  them 
either  with  or  without  crust ; if  the 
latter,  a cover  to  the  dish  must  fit 
close  to  keep  in  the  steam. 

GREEN  MELON  in  FLUM- 
MERY {to  make  a).  Make  a little 
flummery,  with  a good  deal  of  bit- 
ter almonds  in  it;  add  to  it  as  much 
juice  of  spinach  as  will  make  it  a 
fine  pale  green  ; when  it  is  as  thick 
as  good  cream,  wet  the  melon  mould 
and  put  it  in  ; then  put  a pint  of 
clear  calf’s  foot  jelly  into  a large 
basin,  and  let  them  stand  till  the 
next  day  ; then  turn  out  the  melon, 


and  lay  it  the  right  side  down,  in  the 
middle  of  the  basin  of  jelly  ; then 
fill  up  the  basin  \vith  jelly  that  is  be- 
ginning to  set ; let  it  stand  all  night, 
and  turn  it  out  the  same  way  as  the 
fruit  in  jelly. 

GREEN  PEAS  {to  boil).  Pass 
them  through  a riddle,  which  is 
made  for  the  purpose  of  separating 
them.  This  precaution  is  necessary, 
for  large  and  small  peas  cannot  be 
boiled  together,  as  the  former  will 
take  more  time  than  the  latter. 

For  a peck  of  peas,  set  on  a sauce- 
pan, with  a gallon  of  water  in  it ; 
when  it  boils,  put  in  the  peas,  with  a 
table-spoonful  of  salt ; skim  it  well  ; 
keep  them  boiling  quick  from  twenty 
to  thirty  minutes,  according  to  their 
age  and  size.  The  best  way  to  judge 
of  their  being  done  enough,  and  in- 
deed the  only  way  to  make  sure  of 
cooking  them  to,  and  not  beyond, 
the  point  of  perfection,  is  to  take 
them  out  with  a spoon  and  taste 
them.  When  they  are  enough, 
drain  them  in  a hair  sieve.  If  you 
like  them  buttered,  put  them  into  a 
pie  dish  ; divide  some  butter  into 
small  bits,  and  lay  them  on  the  peas; 
put  another  dish  over  them,  and  turn 
them  over  and  over  ; this  will  melt 
the  butter  through  them  ; but  as 
all  people  do  not  like  buttered 
peas,  they  had  better  be  sent  to  the 
table  plain  as  they  came  out  of  the 
saucepan  by  themselves. 

Peas  should  never  be  purchased 
ready  shelled^  for  the  reasons  assigned 
at  the  beginning  of  this  receipt. 

GREEN  PEAS  (to  keep)  Shell 
any  quantity  of  green  peas,  and  just 
give  them  a boil  in  as  much  spring 
water  as  will  cover  them  ; then  put 
them  in  a sieve  to  drain,  pound  the 
pods  with  a little  of  the  water  that 
the  peas  were  boiled  in,  and  strain 
what  juice  you  can  from  them, 
and  boil  it  a quarter  of  an  hour,  with 
a little  salt,  and  as  much  of  the 
water  as  you  think  will  cover  the 
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peas,  and  pour  in  the  water  when 
cold ; put  rended  suet  over,  and 
tie  them  down  close  with  a bladder 
and  leather  over  it,  and  keep  the 
bottle  in  a dry  place. 

Another  u'ui/,  as  practised  in  Russia. 
Shell,  scald,  and  dry  the  peas  as 
above  ; put  them  on  tins  or  earthen 
dishes  in  a cool  oven  once  or  twice 
to  harden  ; keep  them  in  paper  bags 
hung  up  in  the  kitchen.  When  they 
are  to  be  used,  let  them  lie  an  hour 
in  water,  then  set  them  on  with  cold 
water  and  a bit  of  butter,  and  boil 
them  till  ready.  Put  a sprig  of  dried 
mint  to  boil  with  them. 

GREEN  PEAS  (^Ragout  of). — 
The  peas  ought  to  be  young  and 
very  fresh  shelled.  Put  them  into 
a stew-pan  with  a bit  of  butter,  a 
fagot  of  parsley,  a small  sprig  of 
winter  savory,  one  clove  and  a little 
veal  gravy  : simmer  on  a slow  fire. 
When  ready,  add  a little  cullis  and 
fine  salt.  Serve  with  what  meat  you 
please,  or  alone.  To  stew  peas  in  a 
plain  way,  only  put  in  a bit  of  but- 
ter, a little  flour,  and  one  or  two 
cabbage  lettuces,  which  will  produce 
liquid  sufficient  to  stew  the  peas 
without  broth  or  water,  and  serve 
the  lettuces  with  or  without  them. 

GREEN  PEAS  SOUP  {to  make). 
Shell  a peck  of  peas,  and  boil  them 
in  spring  water  till  they  are  soft ; 
then  work  them  through  a hair 
sieve  ; take  the  water  that  the  peas 
are  boiled  in,  and  put  in  a knuckle 
of  veal,  three  slices  of  ham,  and  cut 
two  carrots,  one  turnip,  and  a few 
beet  leaves  shred  small,  and  a little 
more  water  to  the  meat ; set  it  over 
the  fire,  and  let  it  boil  one  hour  and 
a half ; then  strain  the  gravy  into  a 
bowl,  and  mix  it  with  a pulp,  and 
put  in  a little  juice  of  spinach,  which 
must  be  beat  and  squeezed  through 
a cloth  ; put  in  as  much  as  will  make 
it  look  a pretty  colour  ; then  give  it 
a gentle  boil,  which  will  take  off  the 


taste  of  the  spinach ; slice  in  the 
whitest  part  of  a head  of  celery  ; 
put  in  a lump  of  sugar  the  size  of  a 
walnut  : take  a slice  of  bread,  and 
cut  it  into  little  square  pieces  ; cut 
a little  bacon  the  same  way;  fry 
them  a light  brown  in  fresh  butter  : 
cut  a large  cabbage  lettuce  in  slices ; 
fry  it  after  the  other  ; put  it  in  the 
tureen  with  the  fried  bread  and  ba- 
con : have  ready  boiled,  as  for  eat- 
ing, a pint  of  young  peas,  and  put 
them  in  the  soup,  with  a little  chop- 
ped mint. 

Another  method.  In  shelling  the 
peas,  divide  the  old  from  the  young  ; 
put  the  old  ones  with  an  ounce  of 
butter,  a pint  of  water,  the  out- 
side leaves  of  a lettuce  or  two,  two 
onions,  pepper  and  salt  to  stew  till 
the  peas  can  be  pulped  ; and  when 
you  have  done  so,  put  to  the  li- 
quor that  stewed  them,  some  more 
water,  the  hearts  and  tender  stalk 
of  the  lettuces,  the  young  peas,  a 
handful  of  spinach  cut  small,  and 
salt  and  pepper,  to  relish  properly, 
and  stew  till  quite  soft.  If  the  souj) 
be  too  thin,  or  not  rich  enough,  ei- 
ther of  these  faults  may  be  removed 
by  adding  an  ounce  or  two  of  butter 
mixed  with  a spoonful  of  rice  or 
wheat  flour,  and  boiled  with  it  half 
an  hour.  Before  serving,  boil  some 
green  mint,  shred  finely  in  the  soup. 

GREEN  PEAS  SOUP  without 
meat  {to  make).  Take  a quart  of 
green  peas  ; (keep  out  half  a pint  of 
the  youngest,  boil  them  separately, 
and  put  them  in  the  soup  when  it  is 
finished  ;)  put  them  on  in  boiling  wa- 
ter; boil  them  tender,and  then  pour  olT 
the  water,  and  set  it  by  to  make  the 
soup  with  ; put  the  peas  into  a mor- 
tiir,  and  pound  them  to  a mash  ; then 
put  them  in  two  quarts  of  the  water 
you  boiled  the  peas  in  ; stir  all  well 
together;  let  it  boil  up  for  about 
five  minutes,  and  then  rub  it  through 
a hair  sieve  or  tamrais.  If  the  peas 
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be  good,  it  will  be  as  thick  and  fine 
a vegetable  soup  as  need  be  sent  to 
table. 

GREEN  SAUCE,  for  green 
geese.  Mix  a quarter  of  a pint  of 
sorrel  juice,  a glass  of  white  w'ine, 
and  some  scalded  gooseberries. 
Add  sugar,  and  a bit  of  butter. 

GRENADO  {to  make  a).  Scald 
four  large  crayfish,  and  a cauli- 
flower ; garnish  the  bottom  of  the 
stewpan  with  slices  of  lard  ; lay  the 
four  crayfish  at  the  bottom,  starlike, 
and  between  them  some  of  the  cau- 
liflower, fillets  of  ham,  roasted  fowl, 
and  sliced  truffles  ; bathe  them  with 
eggs  to  make  them  stick  together  ; 
then  put  a good  forcemeat  round 
the  pan,  of  a proper  thickness,  inter- 
larded with  fillets  of  ham  and  fowl ; 
leave  a hole  in  the  middle  to  put 
what  ragout  you  please  ; cover  it 
over  with  forcemeat,  baked  in  the 
oven  ; turn  it  over  gently  ; take  off 
the  slices  of  lard,  and  wipe  it  with  a 
linen  cloth. 

GREY  COLOUR  {to  dye  cot- 
tons).  Fill  your  copper  or  boiler 
half  full  of  river  water ; when  it 
boils,  take  out  half  a pailful,  and 
strain  it  through  a quarter  of  a 
pound  of  sumach  ; put  in  your  gown 
to  steep  in  this  liquor  for  half  an 
hour ; in  the  meantime  throw  a 
handful  of  wheaten  bran  into  the 
copper,  and  boil  it  five  minutes ; 
then  put  two  drachms  of  powdered 
alum  into  your  copper.  This  will 
throw  up  all  the  scum,  which  must 
be  taken  oflP  carefully  with  a bowl ; 
take  out  your  goods  from  the  su- 
mach liquor ; wash  them  clean  in 
cold  water  ; put  them  again  into  the 
copper,  and  let  them  simmer  ten 
minutes,  haviner  previously  boiled 
two  or  three  ounces  of  logwood  for 
half  an  hour,  with  a quarter  of  an 
ounce  of  pearlash.  The  decoction 
should  be  boiled  some  time  before 
it  is  used,  and  kept  in  a jar.  A small 


quantity  of  it  is  to  be  added  to  the 
bran  water  in  '.he  copper.  Co.,i 
down  your  copper;  put  in  your 
goods,  and  let  them  simmer,  hand- 
ling them  well,  and  adding  the  de- 
coction to  the  colour  required ; 
lastly,  take  them  out,  and  let  them 
be  rinsed  slightly,  and  dried  in  a 
warm  room.  Every  gradation  in 
the  shades  of  greys,  is  made  ac- 
cording to  the  above  receipt,  by 
adding  a larger  or  smaller  quantity 
of  dying  materials. 

GRIDIRON  {Instructions  fur  the 
use  of).  Keep  your  gridiron  quite 
clean  between  the  bars,  and  brieht 
on  the  top  ; when  it  is  hot,  wipe  it 
well  with  a linen  cloth  ; just  before 
you  use  it,  rub  the  bars  with  clean 
mutton  suet,  to  prevent  the  meat 
from  being  marked  by  the  gridiron. 
Let  the  bars  of  the  gridiron  be  all 
hot  through,  but  yet  not  burning 
hot  upon  the  surface ; this  is  the 
perfect  and  fine  condition  of  the 
gridiron.  As  the  bars  keep  away 
as  much  heat  as  their  breadth 
covers,  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
they  should  be  thoroughly  hot  be- 
fore the  thing  to  be  cooked  be  laid 
upon  them.  The  bars  of  gridirons 
should  be  made  concave,  and  termi- 
nate in  a trough  to  catch  the  gravy, 
and  keep  the  fat  from  dropping  into 
the  fire  and  making  a smoke,  which 
will  spoil  the  broil. 

Upright  gridirons  are  the  best,  as 
they  can  be  used  at  any  fire  without 
fear  of  smoke,  and  the  gravy  is  pre- 
served in  the  trough  under  them. 

GRILL  SAUCE  {to  make).  To 
half  a pifit  of  gravy,  add  an  ounce 
of  fresh  butter  and  a table-spoonful 
of  flour,  previously  well  rubbed  to- 
gether ; the  same  of  mushroom  or 
walnut  catsup,  two  tea-spoonfuls  of 
lemon  juice,  one  of  made  mustard, 
one  of  minced  capers,  half  a one  of 
black  pepper,  a quarter  of  the  rind  of 
a lemon,  grated  very  thin,  a tea- 
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spoonful  of  essence  of  anchovies, 
and  a little  eschallot  wine,  or  a very 
small  piece  of  minced  eschallot,  and 
a little  Chili  vinegar,  or  a few  grains 
of  cayenne ; simmer  together  for  a 
few  minutes,  and  pour  a little  of  it 
over  the  grill,  and  send  up  the  rest 
in  a sauce  tureen. 

GRISKINo/PORKC^o  dress).  It 
is  usually  very  hard,  the  best  way  to 
prevent  which,  is  to  put  it  into  as 
much  cold  water  as  will  cover  it,  and 
let  it  boil  up  ; then  instantly  take  it 
off,  and  put  it  into  a Dutch  oven : a 
very  few  minutes  will  do  it.  Butter 
should  be  rubbed  over  it,  and  flour  it 
before  it  is  put  to  the  fire. 

GRISKIN  o/PORK  (fo  roast).  It 
will  take  an  hour  and  a-half.  Baste 
it  with  lard  or  butter,  and  strew  sage 
over  it.  Potatoes,  apple  sauce,  and 
mustard,  are  eaten  with  roast  pork. 

GRIPES  in  HORSES  (to  cure). 
This  disorder  goes  by  different 
names,  in  different  districts  of  the 
country  ; as  /ret,  from  the  uneasiness 
attending  it ; hots,  from  its  being 
thought  to  arise  from  those  animals, 
or  worms.  The  animal  looks  dull, 
and  rejects  his  food,  becomes  rest- 
less and  uneasy,  frequently  pawing; 
voids  his  excrements  in  small  quan- 
tities, and  often  tries  to  stale,  looks 
round  as  if  towards  his  own  flank, 
or  the  seat  of  complaint,  soon  ap- 
pears to  get  worse,  often  lying  down, 
and  sometimes  suddenly  rising  up, 
or  at  times  trying  to  roll,  even  in  the 
stable,  &c.  As  the  disorder  goes 
on,  the  pain  becomes  more  violent ; 
he  appears  more  restless  still,  kicks' 
at  the  belly,  groans,  rolls  often,  or 
tumbles  about,  with  marks  of  great 
agitation,  becomes  feverish,  and  has 
a cold  moisture  at  the  roots  of  the 
eais  and  about  his  flanks;  and 
V.  hen  he  lies  at  rest  a little  time, 
begins  to  perspire  strongly,  and  to 
get  covered  with  sv/eat,  more  or  less 
profuse. 

In  most  cases  ol  ordinary  gr^ 


signs  of  flatulence,  or  of  the  pre- 
sence of  air  confined  in  the  bowels, 
occur,  and  constitute  a part  of  the 
disease,  or  increase  it.  The  removal 
of  it  is  therefore  an  object  to  which 
the  attention  of  most  grooms  has 
been  in  a chief  degree  directed ; and 
as  it  can  frequently  be  got  rid  of, 
and  the  disease  cured,  by  exciting 
the  powerful  action  of  the  intestines, 
cordial  and  stimulating  medicines 
are  had  recourse  to,  and  no  doubt  to 
many  have  afforded  relief.  Some 
farriers,  indeed,  without  much  care 
in  distinguishing  cases,  almost  ex- 
clusively rely  upon  such,  and  em- 
ploy them  too  freely : this,  how- 
ever, should  not  be  done ; for  it 
sometimes  happens,  that  disorders 
not  unlike  flatulent  colic,  or  gripes, 
do  occur,  when  there  is  neither  pent 
up  air  present,  nor  any  relaxation, 
nor  want  of  energy  and  action  in 
the  intestines  themselves,  and  stimu- 
lating medicines  might  then  do  no 
good,  but  often  much  mischief. 

When  the  disorder  is  early  dis- 
covered, or  has  newly  come  on,  it 
will  be  proper  to  lose  no  time  to 
get  ready  a clyster,  and  likewise  a 
medicinal  draught  for  removing  the 
wind,  and  abating  the  pain,  as  fol- 
lows : 

Take  of  Venice  turpentine,  one 
ounce ; beat  it  up  with  the  yolk  of 
an  egg,  and  then  add  of  pepper- 
mint water,  or  even  of  common  wa- 
ter if  the  other  is  not  at  hand,  one 
pint  and  a-half,  English  measure, 
and  two  ounces  of  whisky  and  gin. 
This  will  serve  for  one  dose. 

GROUND  RICE  MILK  (to 
make).  Boil  one  spoonful  of  ground 
rice  rubbed  down  smooth,  with  three 
half  pints  of  milk,  a bit  of  cinnamon, 
lemon-peel,  and  nutmeg.  Sweeten 
when  nearlv  done. 

GROUND  RIOE  PUDDING 
(to  v.cke).  Boil  a large  spoonful, 
heaped,  of  ground  rice  in  a pint  of 
‘■-  •v  r 'Ik,  with  lemon  peel  and  cin- 
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namon.  When  cold,  add  sugar, 
nutmeg,  and  two  eggs  well-beaten. 
Bake  with  a crust  round  the  dish. 

GROUSE  {to  fot)-  Pick,  singe, 
and  wash  the  birds  nicely  ; then  dry 
them,  and  season  inside  and  out 
pretty  highly  with  pepper,  mace,  nut- 
meg, allspice,  and  salt.  Pack  them 
in  as  small  a pot  as  will  hold  them ; 
cover  them  with  butter,  and  bake  in 
a very  slow  oven.  When  cold,  take 
off  the  butter,  dry  them  from  the 
gravy,  and  put  one  bird  into  each 
pot,  which  should  just  fit.  Add  as 
much  more  butter  as  will  cover 
them  ; but  take  care  that  it  does  not 
oil.  The  best  way  to  melt  it  is,  by 
warming  it  in  a basin  set  in  a bowl 
of  hot  water. 

GROUSE  (^0  rofliO*  Roast  them 

like  fowls ; but  the  head  is  to  be 
twisted  under  the  wing.  They  must 
not  be  over  done.  Serve  with  a 
rich  gravy  in  the  dish  and  bread 
sauce.  The  sauce  for  wild  fowl 
may  be  used  instead  of  common 
gravy. 

GRUELS,  either  of  groats  or 
oatmeal,  plain,  acidified,  or  sweeten- 
ed, form  an  excellent  drink  in  febrile 
diseases,  diarrhoea,  dysentery,  &c. ; 
and  from  their  demulcent  properties, 
prove  useful  in  inflammatory  dis- 
orders, coughs,  hoarseness,  rough- 
ness and  ulcerations  of  the  fauces. 

GUAIACUM,  ammoniated  tinc- 
ture of.  Take  of  rosin  of  guaiacum, 
in  powder,  four  ounces  ; ammoniated 
alcohol,  one  pint  and  a half : digest 
for  seven  days,  and  filter  through 
paper. 

This  is  a very  elegant  and  effica- 
cious tincture ; the  ammoniated  spi- 
rit readily  dissolving  the  rosin,  and 
at  the  same  time  promoting  its  me- 
dical virtues.  In  rheumatic  cases,  a 
tea  or  even  table-spoonful,  taken 
every  morning  and  evening,  in  any 
convenient  vehicle,  particularly  in 
milk,  has  proved  of  singular  service. 

GUAIACUM,  compound  decoction 


{Decoction  of  the  Koods).  Take  of 
guaiacum  raspings,  three  ounces ; 
raisins,  stoned,  two  ounces  ; sassa- 
fras root,  sliced,  liquorice  root, 
bruised,  each  one  ounce ; water,  ten 
pounds : boil  the  guaiacum  and  rai- 
sins with  the  water,  over  a gentle 
fire,  to  the  consumption  of  one  half, 
adding,  towards  the  end,  the  sassa- 
fras and  liquorice,  and  strain  the 
decoction,  without  expression. 

I his  decoction  is  of  use  in  some 
rheumatic  and  cutaneous  affections. 
It  may  be  t.aken  by  itself,  to  the 
quantity  of  a quarter  of  a pint, 
twice  or  thrice  a day,  or  used  as 
an  assistant,  in  a course  of  mercu- 
rial or  antimonial  alteratives  ; the 
patient  in  either  case  keeping 
warm,  in  order  to  promote  the  ope- 
ration of  the  medicine. 

GUAIACUM  {Tincture  of).  Take 
of  guaiacum,  four  ounces  ; rectified 
spirit  of  w ine,  two  pints  : digest  for 
seven  days,  and  filter.  This  solu- 
tion is  a powerful  stimulating  sudo- 
rific, and  may  be  given  in  doses  of 
about  half  an  ounce  in  rheumatic 
and  arthritic  cases.  It  was  once 
supposed  to  be  a specific  against  the 
gout. 

GUDGEONS (/oyiv/).  Gudgeons, 
as  well  as  all  other  small  fish,  should 
be  fried  brown,  and  be  well  drained 
from  the  fat.  They  may  be  served 
with  anchovy  sauce  or  plain  butter, 
and  garnished  w’ith  lemon. 

GUDGEONS  {Matelotof).  Scale 
them,  and  when  properly  cleaned, 
lay  them  on  the  dish  you  intend  for 
table,  with  a little  butter  under  and 
over,  and  chopped  sweet  herbs, 
such  as  parsley,  a little  green  basil, 
shallots,  mushrooms,  pepper,  salt, 
and  a couple  of  glasses  of  w’hite 
wdne  ; boil  on  a smart  fire,  and  re- 
duce the  sauce.  When  ready  to 
serve,  squeeze  half  a lemon  over  the 
gudgeons. 

GUDGEONS  {to  stew).  After  hav- 
ing put  an  equal  qviantity  of  wine 
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ami  water  over  a fire  in  a deep  dish; 
put  in  a race  of  ginger  shred,  a 
nutmeg  quartered,  a little  whole 
mace,  a little  salt,  and  a fagot  of 
marjoram,  thyme,  and  parsley  ; let 
these  boil  a little;  then  put  in  your 
gudgeons ; put  in  some  butter ; 
make  them  boil  apace ; when 
they  are  enough,  pour  out  all 
the  liquor  into  a pipkin,  and  set  it 
on  the  fire,  with  the  spice  and  herbs 
that  were  in  before ; then  mince  a 
handful  of  parsley  with  a little 
thyme  and  fennel,  and  boil  them  in 
the  fish  broth ; then  beat  the  meat 
of  a couple  of  crabs,  the  carcass  of 
a lobster,  the  yolks  of  three  eggs, 
with  a ladle  of  drawn  butter,  and 
some  of  the  fish  broth,  and  put  it 
into  the  pipkin,  and  keep  stirring  it 
till  it  thickens  ; then  dish  your  gud- 
geons on  sippets;  pour  your  sauce 
over  them,  and  serve  them  up. 

GUM  ARABIC  possesses  the 
powers  of  a mucilaginous  demulcent 
in  a high  degree ; and  is  frequently 
exhibited  in  diarrhoea,  dysentery, 
chincough,  hoarseness,  strangury, 
&c.  ; and  is  an  extremely  useful 
article  for  giving  form  to  some  re- 
medies, and  for  correcting  the  acri- 
monv  of  others. 

GUM  ARABIC  EMULSION. 
Take  two  drachms  of  gum  arabic 
in  powder,  half  a drachm  of  sweet 
almonds  blanched,  half  a drachm  ol 
double-refined  sugar,  and  one  pint 
of  decoction  of  barley  : dissolve  the 
gum  in  the  warm  decoction,  and 
^vhen  it  is  almost  cold,  pour  it  upon 
the  almonds,  previously  well  beaten 
with  the  sugar,  and  at  the  same  time 
triturate  them  together,  so  as  to 
form  an  emulsion,  and  then  filter. 
Great  care  must  be  taken  that  the 
almonds  have  not  become  rancid  by 
keeping. 

GUM  ARABIC  {Mucilage  of). 

^ ake  of  gum  arabic  in  powder,  four 
ounces,  and  eight  ounces  of  boiling 
distilled  water : triturate  the  gum 
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with  a small  portion  of  the  water 
until  it  be  dissolved.  It  is  necessary 
to  pass  the  mucilage  through  linen, 
in  order  to  free  it  from  pieces  of 
wood  and  other  impurities,  which 
always  adhere  to  the  gum.  The 
linen  may  be  placed  in  a funnel. 

GUMMING  in  I RUIT  TREES 
(to  prevent).  To  prevent  gumming, 
or  the  spontaneous  exudation  of 
gum  from  the  trunks  of  fruit  trees, 
which  injures,  to  a considerable  ex- 
tent, the  growth  and  strength  of  the 
tree,  take  of  horse  dung  any  quantity, 
mix  it  well  up  with  a quantity  of 
clay  and  a little  sand,  so  as  to  make 
a composition  ; then  add  a quantity 
of  pitch  tar,  (what  is  put  upon  cart- 
wheels,) and  form  a wettish  compo- 
sition of  the  whole  The  fruit  trees, 
in  the  spring  of  the  year,  after  they 
are  cleaned  and  tied  up,  are  to  have 
their  trunks  and  stems  completely 
bedaubed  or  covered  with  this  mix- 
ture. 

GUMS  (Tincture fur  the).  Take 
an  ounce  of  Peruvian  bark,  grossly 
powdered  ; infuse  it  a fortnight  or 
longer  in  half  a pint  of  brandy. 
Gargle  the  mouth  every  night  or 
morning  with  a tea-spoonful  of  this 
tincture  diluted  with  an  equal  quan- 
tity of  rose-water. 

GURNETS  (to  hake).  Draw 
them  ; cut  off  their  heads  ; rub  a 
tart  pan  or  dish  with  butter,  season- 
ed with  pepper,  salt,  some  spice, 
chives,  shred  parsley,  and  savoury 
herbs ; lay  the  gurnets  in  the  dish, 
and  lay  the  same  seasoning  over  as 
you  did  under;  then  sprinkle  melt- 
ed butter  over  them,  and  dredge 
them  over  with  bread  crumbled 
very  fine  ; put  them  into  an  oven. 
By  the  time  they  are  baked,  pre- 
pare a hashed  sauce  for  them,  as 
follows: — take  mushrooms,  trufHe.s, 
chives,  and  parsley  : shred  them  ; 
season  them  with  salt  and  pepper  ; 
moisten  them  with  fish  broth,  and 
set  them  a simmering  over  a gentle 
3 o 
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fire.  When  it  is  enough,  thicken  it 
with  a cullis  of  crayfish.  When  the 
gurnets  are  baked  brown,  pour  this 
sauce  into  your  dish,  lay  the  gurnets 
round  it,  and  serve  them  for  the 
first  course. 

GURNETS  {to  boil  with  anchovy 
sauce).  Cut  off  their  heads;  dip 
. them  in  melted  butter  and  salt,  and 


broil  them  over  a fire,  not  too  fierce. 
Put  fresh  butter,  a little  flour,  and 
a whole  leek  into  a saucepan  ; sea- 
son with  salt,  pepper,  and  nutmeg  ; 
moisten  it  with  vinegar  and  water  ; 
put  in  a couple  of  anchovies ; keep 
it  continually  shaking  over  the  fire 
till  the  fish  are  enough  ; dish  them  ; 
pour  on  the  sauce,  and  serve  them  hot 


II. 

HAD 


HADDOCKS  (to  boil).  Follow 
the  same  directions  as  given  for  the 
boiling  of  cod.  A middling-sized 
haddock  will  not  take  more  than  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  to  boil. 

HADDOCKS  (to  broil).  When 
the  fish  is  cleaned  and  washed,  dry 
them  in  a cloth,  and  rub  a little 
vinegar  over  them,  which  will  pre- 
vent the  .skin  from  breaking  ; dredge 
them  with  flour ; rub  the  gridiron 
with  beef  suet,  and  let  it  be  hot 
when  you  lay  on  the  fish.  While 
broiling,  turn  them  two  or  three 
times.  Serve  them  up  with  plain 
melted  butter,  or  shrimp  sauce. 

HADDOCKS  (^0  cm/t).  See  Fin- 
den  Haddocks. 

HADDOCKS  (to  dress  the  Dutch 
way).  Being  scaled  and  gutted, 
gash  them  with  a sharp  knife  into 
thp  back  bone,  on  both  sides,  and 
throw  them  into  cold  water  and 
vinegar.  They  will  boil  in  less  than 
half  an  hour,  but  that  must  be  ac- 
cording to  their  size  ; boil  them  till 
they  come  from  the  bone;  then  for 
your  sauce,  take  turnips,  cut  them 
small  as  yolks  of  eggs,  and  boil 
them  tender  in  water  and  salt : in 
Holland,  they  boil  them  with  the 
fish,  and  they  take  very  little 
more  boiling  than  the  fish,  be- 
cause they  are  better  than  ours ; 
but  if  you  boil  English  turnips, 
vou  must  boil  them  a little  be- 


fore you  put  in  your  fish,  but  the 
turnips  must  not  be  boiled  so  ten- 
der as  if  they  were  to  be  eaten  with 
meat ; then  drain  them  from  the 
liquor,  and  put  three  or  four  dozen 
of  turnips,  according  to  the  size  of 
your  dish,  into  a pound  of  drawn 
butter,  and  a little  minced  parsley  : 
put  your  haddocks  into  the  dish,  and 
sippets  under  them  ; pour  your  tur- 
nips and  sauce  over  them  ; throw  a 
little  minced  parsley  about  your 
dish,  and  serve  it.  Whitings  and 
soles  may  be  done  in  the  same  man- 
ner. 

HADDOCKS  (to  dry).  Let  the 
haddocks  be  of  two  or  three  pounds 
in  weight,  and  after  taking  out  the 
gills  and  eyes,  gut  them,  and  remove 
all  the  blood  from  the  back  bone. 
Rub  them  dry,  and  put  a little  salt 
in  the  bodies  and  eyes.  Lay  the 
fish  on  a board  for  one  night ; then 
hang  them  up  in  the  kitchen,  or  any 
dry  place.  After  hanging  two  or  three 
days,  the  fish  will  be  fit  for  use. 
When  to  be  dressed,  skin  them,  and 
rub  them  over  with  egg  yolk,  and 
strew  upon  them  some  bread  crumbs ; 
then  lay  them  before  the  fire,  and 
baste  them  till  they  become  suffi- 
ciently brown.  Serve  up,  cither 
round  or  split  open,  w'ith  egg 
sauce. 

Haddocks  preserved  in  this  man- 
ner will  occasionally  prove  a great 
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accommodation  to  families  resident 
in  the  country,  and  whose  distance 
from  a great  town  may  prevent 
their  being  regularly  supplied  with 
fish. 

H AGGIES  {to  7nake  a good 
Scotch).  Make  the  haggles  bag 
perfectly  clean ; parboil  the  draught; 
boil  the  liver  very  well,  so  as  it  will 
grate ; dry  the  meat  before  the  fire ; 
mince  the  draught,  and  a pretty 
large  piece  of  beef,  very  small ; 
grate  about  half  the  liver ; mince 
plenty  of  the  suet,  and  some  onions 
small : mix  all  these  materials  very 
well  together,  wdth  a handful  or  two 
of  the  dried  meat ; spread  them  on 
tlie.  table,  and  season  them  properly 
with  salt  and  mixed  spices.  Take 
any  of  the  scraps  of  beef  that  are 
left  from  mincing,  and  some  of  the 
water  that  boiled  the  draught,  and 
make  about  a quart  of  good  stock 
of  it;  then  put  all  the  haggles  meat 
into  the  bag,  and  the  broth  in  it ; 
then  sew  up  the  bag,  but  be  sure  to 
put  out  all  the  wind  before  you  sew 
it  quite  close.  If  you  think  the 
bag  is  thin,  you  may  put  it  in  a 
cloth.  If  it  be  a large  haggies,  it 
will  take  at  least  two  hours  boiling. 

HAIR,  Admirable  wash  for  the, 
said  to  thicken  its  growth  better  than 
bears'  grease.  Take  two  ounces  each 
of  rosemary,  maiden-hair,  southern- 
wood, myrtle  berries,  and  hazle 
bark,  and  burn  them  to  ashes  on  a 
clean  hearth,  or  in  an  oven  ; with 
these  ashes  make  a strong  ley,  with 
which  wash  the  hair  at  the  roots 
every  day,  and  keep  it  cut  short ; 
this  lixivium,  or  wash,  it  is  said, 
destroys  the  worm  at  the  root,  and 
proves  far  more  effectual  than  bears’ 
grease  or  pomatum,  which  rather 
feeds  than  destroys  that  unsuspected 
enemy  to  the  human  hair. 

H ^ [ R {an  excellent  water  to  pre- 
rent  it  falling  off).  Put  four  pounds 
of  unadulterated  honey  into  a still, 
with  twelve  handfuls  of  the  tendrils 
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of  vines,  and  the  same  quantity  of 
rosemary  tops  ; distil  as  coolly  and 
slowly  as  possible.  The  liquor  may 
be  allowed  to  drop  till  iP  begins  to 
taste  sour. 

HAIR  {to  change  the  colour  of). 
This  is  done  by  spreading  the  hair 
to  bleach  on  the  grass  like  linen, 
after  first  washing  it  out  in  a lixi- 
vious  water.  This  ley,  with  the 
force  of  the  sun  and  air,  brings  the 
hair  to  a perfect  whiteness.  There 
is  also  a method  of  dying  hair 
with  bismuth,  which  renders  such 
white  hair  as  borders  too  much 
upon  the  yellow,  of  a bright  silver 
colour.  Hair  may  be  changed  from 
a red,  grey,  or  other  disagreeable 
colour,  to  a brown,  or  deep  blacky 
by  a solution  of  silver.  The  liquors 
sold  under  the  name  of  hair  waters, 
are  in  fact  no  more  than  solutions  of 
silver  in  aquafortis,  largely  diluted 
with  water,  with  the  addition  of  in- 
gredients which  contribute  nothing 
to  their  efficacy.  The  solution 
should  be  fully  saturated  w'ith  the 
silver,  that  there  may  be  no  more 
acid  in  it,  than  is  necessary  for 
holding  the  metal  dissolved,  and 
besides  dilution  with  water,  a little 
spirit  of  wine  may  be  added  for  the 
further  decomposition  of  the  acid. 
For  diluting  the  solution,  distilled 
water,  or  pure  rain  w'ater,  must  be 
used,  the  common  spring  waters 
turning  it  milky,  and  precipitating  a 
part  of  the  dissolved  silver.  It  is 
to  be  observed,  that  if  the  liquor 
touches  the  skin,  it  has  the  same  ef- 
fect on  it,  as  on  the  matter  to  be 
stained,  changing  the  part  moistened 
with  it,  to  an  indelible  black.  Hair 
may  also  be  dyed  of  any  colour  in 
the  same  manner  as  wool. 

HAIR  (to  destroy  superfluous). — 
Take  of  fresh  lime  stone,  one  ounce  ; 
pure  potass,  one  drachm  ; sulphuret 
of  potass,  one  drachm  ; reduce  them 
to  a fine  powder  in  a wedgewood 
mortar ; let  the  hair  be  first  washed 
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or  soaked  in  warm  water  (ISO"  Fah- 
renheit) for  ten  minutes : this  arti- 
cle formed  into  a thin  paste  with 
u'ann  water,  and  applied  whilst 
warm,  will  so  effectually  destroy  the 
hair  in  five  or  six  minutes,-  that  it 
may  be  removed,  by  washing  the 
skin  with  flannel.  It  is  a powerful 
caustic,  and  should  therefore  be  re- 
moved as  soon  as  it  begins  to  in- 
flame the  skin,  by  w'ashing  it  off 
with  vinegar ; it  softens  the  skin, 
and  gently  improves  its  appear- 
ance. 

HAIR  {Method  of  making  it  curl). 
Boil  ten  oak  galls,  pounded  with 
one  ounce  of  maidenhair  in  a pint 
of  water,  and  some  salt,  till  reduced 
to  the  consistence  of  honey ; then 
strain  off  the  finer  part,  and  keep  it 
for  use.  After  well  washing,  clean- 
ing, and  dying  the  hair,  anoint  it 
with  a little  of  this  mixture  for  two 
or  three  days,  and  afterwards  cleanse 
it  with  a decoction  of  beet  leaves, 
fennel  roots,  and  a little  gum  arabic, 
well  boiled  together.  When  dry, 
curl  it  into  any  desired  form,  and  it 
will  continue  to  preserve  that  ap- 
pearance longer  and  better  than  by 
any  other  known  method. 

HAIR  POWDER  {to  perfume). 
Take  one  drachm  of  musk,  four 
ounces  of  lavender  blossoms,  one 
and  a-half  drachm  of  civet  and 
half  a drachm  of  ambergris ; pound 
the  whole  together,  and  pass  it 
through  a sieve.  Preserve  this  mix- 
ture in  well  stopped  bottles,  and 
add  more  or  less  thereof,  as  agree- 
able, to  your  hair  powder. 

HALLS  (fo  c/cflw).  Boil  a pound 
of  pipe-makers’  clay,  w'ith  a quart 
of  water,  and  a quart  of  small  beer, 
and  put  in  it  a bit  of  stone  blue. 
Wash  with  this  mixture,  and  when 
dry,  rub  the  stones  with  flannel  and 
a brush. 

HAM  {braized).  Soak  it  in 
warm  water  the  day  before  it  is  to 
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be  dressed.  Put  it  in  cold  water,  and 
let  it  boil  about  twenty  minutes. 
Take  it  up,  peel  off  the  rind,  and 
trim  it  ; put  it  into  a good  brown 
braize,  containing  a pint  of  sherry  ; 
set  it  on  a slow  stove,  covered  down 
close,  and  boil  as  gently  as  possible 
for  four  hours,  more  or  less,  accord- 
ing to  the  size  of  the  ham.  When 
done,  take  it  up,  trim  and  glaze  it ; 
put  either  spinach,  greens,  beans,  or 
cullis,  according  to  the  time  of  the 
year. 


HAM  {to  carve).  A ham  is  cut 
two  ways,  across  in  the  line  a h,  or 
with  the  point  of  the  carving  knife 
in  the  circular  line  in  the  middle, 
taking  out  a small  piece  at  c,  and 
cutting  thin  slices  in  a circular  di- 
rection, thus  enlarging  ir  by  degrees. 
This  last  method  of  cutting  it,  is 
to  preserve  the  gravy,  and  keep  it 
moist,  it  being  thus  prevented  from 
running  out.  The  most  saving 
W'ay  is  to  begin  at  the  hock  end 
d,  and  proceed  onwards.  Ham  that 
is  used  for  pies,  &c.  should  be  cut 
from  the  under  side,  first  taking"  off 
a thick  slice. 

HAMS  {to  choose).  Stick  a sharp 
knife  under  the  bone  ; if  it  comes  out 
with  a pleasant  smell,  the  ham  is 
good,  but  if  the  knife  be  daubed, 
and  has  a bad  scent,  do  not  buy  it. 
Haras  short  in  the  hock  are  best,  and 
long  legged  pigs  should  not  be 
chosen  for  any  preparation  of  pork. 

HAM  CULLIS  {to  make).  This 
is  done  with  slices  of  fillet  of  veal, 
a sufficiency  of  ham  to  give  it  a 
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pretty  strong  t;iste,  and  all  sorts  of 
roots  ; give  it  the  same  colour  as 
the  general  cullis;  then  add  broth 
without  salt,  a glass  of  white  wine, 
a bundle  of  thyme  and  parsley,  half 
a bay  leaf,  one  clove  of  garlick,  a 
few  mushrooms,  chibol,  or  shallot; 

. finish  as  usual,  and  sift  it  through  a 
taramis. 

HAMS(fo  cure).  If  the  weather 
will  permit,  let  a ham  be  hung  up 
two  or  three  days  before  it  is  salted. 
’.Beat  it  well  with  a rolling-pin  or 
thick  stick.  Take  a good  quantity 
of  common  salt,  half  a pound  ot 
.coarse  sugar,  and  a quarter  of  a 
pound  of  saltpetre ; mix  them  to- 
.gether,  and  set  them  before  the  fire 
to  warm  : then  rub  the  ham  tho- 
roughly ; put  it  into  a pan  proper 
for  the  purpose,  and  lay  the  re- 
mainder of  the  salt  upon  it ; let  it 
lie  two  days;  then  turn  it;  rub  it 
well  with  the  brine,  and  baste  it 
^several  times  in  the  day  : repeat  this 
every  day  for  a month,  if  the  ham 
is  large;  if  a small  one,  three  weeks: 
then  take  it  out  of  the  brine;  drain 
it;  wash  off  the  salt  with  cold  wa- 
ter ; dry  it  with  a cloth ; rub  some 
black  pepper  over  the  inside,  and 
put  some  in  at  the  knuckle ; hang 
it  in  a chimney,  or  send  it  to  the 
baker’s  to  dry ; w'hen  it  is  quite 
hard,  put  it  into  a chest,  with  a good 
quantity  of  dry  saw-dust,  malt  dust, 
or  bran;  let  it  remain  till  the  day 
before  ifais  to  be  dressed  ; then  put 
it  into  cold  water  to  soak.  Bacon 
and  pig’s  face  may  be  done  in  the 
same  way. 

It  is  better  to  put  a sufficient 
quantity  of  salt  upon  hams,  &c.  at 
1 first,  than  to  add  more  afterwards, 

I which  would  make  them  eat  disagree- 
ably salt  and  hard.  It  is  proper  to 
boil  the  brine  when  a ham  has  been 
' in  salt  a week  or  ten  days;  skim  it 
well ; let  it  be  cold,  and  pour  it  on 
^ again  : in  damp  weather  this  is  very 
necessary,  but  in  frosty  weather  it 


will  do  without.  When  any  kind 
of  meat  has  been  salted,  the  brine 
may  be  boiled  and  skimmed  till  it  is 
as  clear  as  water  ; when  cold,  bot- 
tle it,  and  set  it  by  for  use.  It  will 
be  good  in  many  articles  for  >^’hich 
salt  is  used. 

Another  way.  Take  the  leg  of  a 
hog  that  is  fat  and  well  fed ; hang  it 
for  two  or  three  days  ; if  large,  put 
to  it  a pound  of  bay  salt,  four  ounces 
of  saltpetre,  a pound  of  the  coarsest 
sugar,  and  a handful  of  common 
salt,  all  in  fine  powder,  and  rub  it 
thoroughly.  Lay  the  rind  down- 
wards, and  cover  the  fleshy  parts 
with  the  salts.  Baste  it  as  often  as 
you  can  with  the  pickle,  the  more, 
the  better.  Keep  it  four  weeks, 
turning  it  every  day.  Drain  it,  and 
throw  bran  over  it ; then  hang  it  in 
a chimney  where  wood  is  burnt,  and 
turn  it  sometimes  for  ten  days. 

Another  method  of  giving  a high 
flavour.  Sprinkle  the  ham  with  salt, 
after  it  has  hung  two  or  three  days  ; 
let  it  drain,  make  a pickle  of  a quart 
of  strong  beer,  half  a pound  of 
treacle,  an  ounce  of  coriander  seeds, 
two  ounces  of  juniper  berries,  an 
ounce  of  pepper,  the  same  quantity 
of  allspice,  an  ounce  of  saltpetre, 
half  an  ounce  of  salprunella,  a hand- 
ful of  common  salt,  and  a head  of 
shallot,  all  pounded  or  cut  fine : 
boil  these  all  together  a few  mi- 
nutes, and  pour  them  over  the  ham. 
This  quantity  is  for  one  of  ten 
pounds.  Rub  and  turn  it  every  day 
for  a fortnight ; then  sew  it  up  in  a 
thin  linen  bag,  and  smoke  it  three 
weeks;  drain  it  from  the  pickle,  and 
rub  it  in  bran. 

HAMS  {to  dress).  Lay  the  ham 
in  cold  water  the  night  before  it  is 
dressed  ; scrape  it  clean,  and  put  it 
into  the  pot  with  cold  water.  A 
ham  of  twenty  pounds  weight  will 
require  boiling  for  five  hours,  and 
in  the  same  proportion  for  any  other 
weight.  While  the  ham  is  boiling. 
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keep  the  water  clear  from  scum. 
When  it  is  taken  up,  pull  off  the 
skin  carefully,  and  strew  crumbs  of 
bread  or  raspings,  or  grate  a crust 
of  bread  over  it,  so  as  to  cover  it 
tolerably  thick ; set  it  before  the 
fire,  or  put  it  into  the  oven  till  the 
bread  is  crisp,  and  of  a fine  brown  ; 
garnish  with  carrots,  parsley,  or  any 
thing  that  is  in  season.  The  water 
should  simmer  all  the  time,  but 
never  boil  fast ; it  is  a good  plan  to 
add  a little  water  occasionally,  in 
order  to  keep  it  from  boiling  too 
fast : care  must  be  taken  not  to  put 
so  much  water  in  at  a time  as  to 
prevent  it  simmering.  The  skin 
should  be  preserved  as  whole  as 
possible,  to  keep  over  the  ham  when 
cold,  which  will  prevent  its  drying. 

A ham,  if  not  too  old,  put  in  soak 
for  an  hour,  taken  out,  and  baked 
in  a moderately-heated  oven,  eats 
fuller  of  gravy,  and  of  a finer  fla- 
vour than  a boiled  one. 

HAM  {to  make  Essence  of  \ Take 
the  fat  of  a ham ; cut  the  lean  in 
slices  ; beat  them  wadi,  and  lay  them 
in  the  bottom  of  a stewpan,  with 
slices  of  carrots  and  parsnips,  and 
an  onion  sliced  ; cover  it,  and  set  it 
over  a gentle  fire  ; let  them  stew  till 
they  begin  to  stick  ; then  sprinkle 
on  a little  flour,  and  turn  them ; 
then  pour  on  some  strong  broth  or 
veal  gravy ; season  with  three  or 
four  mushrooms,  as  many  truffles,  a 
whole  leek,  some  basil,  parsley,  and 
half  a dozen  cloves.  If  you  have 
the  gravy  from  a dressed  ham,  it 
may  be  used  with  the  above-men- 
tioned ingredients. 

HAMS  {Germanmode  of  curing). 
In  Westphalia,  hams  are  cured  be- 
tween November  and  March.  The 
Germans  pile  them  up  in  deep  tubs, 
covering  them  with  layers  of  salt, 
saltpetre,  and  a small  quantity  of 
bay  leaves.  In  this  situation,  they 
let  them  remain  about  four  or  five 
days,  when  a strong  pickle  is  made 


of  salt  and  water,  with  which  they  i 
cover  them  completely;  and  at  the 
expiration  of  three  weeks,  they  take 
them  out  of  pickle,  soak  them 
twelve  hours  in  clean  well  water, 
and  hang  them  up  for  three  weeks 
longer  in  a smoke  made  from  the 
juniper  berries. 

HAM  PIE  {to  make  a).  Take 
some  cold  boiled  ham,  and  slice  it 
about  half  an  inch  thick  ; make  a 
good  crust,  and  thick;  cover  the 
dish,  and  lay  a layer  of  ham  ; shake 
a little  pepper  over  it : then  take  a 
large  young  fowl,  clean  picked  and 
singed  ; put  a little  pepper  and  salt 
in  the  belly,  and  rub  a very  little 
salt  on  the  outside:  lay  the  fowl  on 
the  ham  ; boil  some  eggs  hard  ; put 
in  the  yolks,  and  cover  all  with 
ham ; shake  some  pepper  on  the 
ham,  and  put  on  the  top  crust,  and 
bake  it.  Have  ready  when  it  comes 
out  of  the  oven,  some  very  rich 
beef  gravy,  enough  to  fill  the  pie ; 
lay  on  the  crust  again,  and  send  it  to 
table  hot.  A fresh  ham  will  not  be 
so  tender,  and  a boiled  one  is  better 
than  an  unboiled  one. 

HAM  {to  roast).  Take  off  the 
skin,  and  lay  it  in  luke  warm  water 
for  two  or  three  hours  ; then  lay  it 
in  a pan  ; pour  upon  it  a quart  of 
W'hite  wine,  and  let  it  steep  in  it  for 
ten  or  twelve  hours ; when  it  is 
spitted,  put  some  sheets  of  white 
paper  over  the  fat  side  ; pour  the 
wine  it  was  soaked  in  into  the  drip- 
ping pan,  and  baste  it  with  it  all  the 
time  it  is  roasting.  When  it  is 
roasted  enough,  pull  off  the  paper, 
and  sprinkle  it  well  with  bread 
crumbs  and  parsley  ; make  the  fire 
brisk,  and  brown  it  well.  If  eaten 
hot,  garnish  with  raspings  of  bread ; 
if  cold,  with  green  parsley.  I 

HAMS  {to  salt).  For  three  hams 
pound  and  mix  together,  half  a' 
peck  of  salt,  half  an  ounce  of  salt! 
prunella,  three  ounces  of  saltpetre, 
and  four  pounds  of  coarse  salt;  rub 
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the  hams  well  with  this,  and  lay 
what  is  to  spare  over  them  ; let 
them  lie  three  days  ; then  hang 
them  up.  Take  the  pickle  in  which 
the  hams  were;  put  water  enough  to 
cover  the  hams,  with  more  common 
salt,  till  it  will  bear  an  egg  ; then 
boil  and  skim  it  well,  put  it  in  the 
salting  tub,  and  the  next  morning 
put  it  in  the  hams  ; keep  them  down 
the  same  as  pickled  pork ; in  a fort- 
night take  them  out  of  the  liquor  ; 
rub  then  well  with  brine,  and  hang 
them  up  to  dry. 

HAMS  {fo  salt,  to  taste  like  W est- 
phalia  kanis).  Get  saltpetre,  salt 
the  ham  with  it  very  well ; let  it 
lie  therein  for  a week;  take  clean 
ashes  of  aslnvood  ; boil  them  in 
fair  water  to  a strong  ley ; let  it 
stand  and  settle  ; then  take  off  the 
. Clean  water,  and  boil  it  again,  mak- 
: ing  it  a strong  brine  with  ordinary 
salt ; when  it  is  cold,  put  in  the 
1 ham ; let  it  lie  a month  in  brine ; 

; then  dry  it  well  without  smoking, 
.and  it  will  have  the  right  taste  of 
Westphalia  ham. 

HAM  SAUCE  (^0  772flA*e).  When 
a ham  is  almost  done  with,  pick  all 

• the  meat  clean  from  the  bones,  leav- 
: ing  out  any  rusty  part ; beat  the 
tmeat  and  the  bone  to  a mash,  with 
ia  rolling-pin;  put  it  into  a sauce- 
:pan  with  three  spoonfuls  of  gravy; 

• set  it  over  a slow  fire,  and  stir  it  all 
. the  time,  or  it  will  stick  to  the  bot- 

• tom.  When  it  has  been  on  some 

t time,  put  to  it  a small  bundle  of 
» sweet  herbs,  some  pepper,  and  half 
la  pint  of  beef  gravy  ; cover  it  up, 

4 and  let  it  stew  over  a gentle  fire. 
■When  it  has  a good  flavour  of  the 
herbs,  strain  off  the  gravy.  A 
little  of  this  is  an  improvement  to 
all  gravies. 

HANDS  {to  beautify').  Take  of 
the  oil  of  myrrh,  half  an  ounce  ; 
oil  of  ben,  four  ounces ; oil  of  tar- 
t tar,  an  ounce;  oil  of  spikenard,  half 
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an  ounce,  and  dissolve  them  over  a 
gentle  fire ; then  strain  it,  put  it 
into  boxes,  anoint  the  hands  and 
face  with  it,  and  it  will  not  only  take 
away  spots,  but  create  a charming 
complexion. 

HANGINGS,  CARPETS,  and 
CHAIRS  (^0  l eAYorc).  Beat  the  dust 
out  of  them  as  clean  as  possible ; 
then  rub  them  over  with  a dry  brush, 
and  make  a good  lather  of  Castille 
soap,  and  rub  them  well  over  with  a 
hard  brush ; then  take  clean  water, 
and  with  it  wash  off  the  froth  ; make 
a M'ater  with  alum,  and  wash  them 
over  with  it,  and  when  dry,  most  of 
the  colours  will  be  restored  in  a short 
time  ; and  those  that  are  yet  too 
faint,  must  be  touched  up  with  a 
pencil  dipped  in  suitable  colours ; 
it  may  be  run  all  over  in  the  same 
manner  with  water  colours  mixed 
well  with  gum  water,  and  it  will  look 
at  a distance  like  new. 

HARD  POMATUM  {to  make). 
Melt  in  a water  bath  a quarter  of  a 
pound  of  lard,  a quarter  of  a pound 
of  mutton  suet,  and  one  ounce  of 
white  wax ; take  it  off  the  fire  ; 
add  a little  spirits  of  wine,  and  for 
scent,  otto  of  roses,  or  any  other 
odour  you  choose.  Stir  it  continu- 
ally, till  nearly  cold  ; turn  it  into 
moulds  ; when  cold,  take  them  out, 
and  put  paper  round  them. 

HARD  and  SORE  BREASTS 
{to  cure).  Apply  turnips,  roasted 
till  soft,  then  mashed  and  mixed 
with  a little  oil  of  roses  : change  this 
twice  a day,  keeping  the  breast  very 
warm  with  flannel.  If  the  breasts 
be  sore  and  swelled,  boil  a handful 
of  camomile  and  as  much  mallows 
in  milk  and  water ; foment  with  it 
between  two  flannels,  as  hot  as  can 
be  borne,  every  twelve  hours.  It 
also  dissolves  any  knot  or  swelling 
in  any  part. 

HARE  {broUcd  and  hashed^.  The 
flavour  of  broiled  hare  is  particular- 
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ly  fine  ; the  legs  and  shoulders  must 
be  seasoned  first,  rubbed  with  cold 
butter,  and  served  very  hot. 

The  other  parts,  warmed  with 
gravy,  and  a little  stuffing,  may  be 
served  separately. 


HARE  (to  carve).  The  cut  re- 
presents a hare  as  trussed  and  sent 
up  to  table,  a skewer  run  through 
the  two  shoulders,  the  point  of  which 
is  shown  at  4 ; another  is  passed 
through  the  mouth  to  1,  into  the 
body,  to  keep  the  head  in  its  place. 
These  skewers  are  seldom  removed 
till  the  hare  be  cut  up. 

There  are  two  ways  of  lacing  a 
Itare;  the  best  is  to  put  in  the  point 
of  the  knife  at  1,  and  cut  it  through 
all  the  way  down  to  the  rump  on  the 
side  of  the  back  bone,  in  the  line 
1,2;  this  done,  cut  it  in  the  same 
manner  on  the  other  side,  at  an 
equal  distance  from  the  back  bone  : 
the  body  is  thus  divided  into  three. 
The  back  may  now  be  cut  through 
the  spine  or  back  bone  into  several 
small  pieces,  more  or  less,  in  the 
lines  5,  6,  the  back  being  by  far  the 
tenderest  part,  the  fullest  of  gravy, 
and  the  most  delicate.  Having  thus 
separated  the  Jegs  from  the  back 
bone,  they  are  easily  cut  from  the 
belly  ; the  legs  are  the  next  in  esti- 
mation, but  their  meat  is  closer, 
firmer,  and  less  juicy.  The  should- 
ers are  to  be  cut  off  in  the  circular 
dotted  line,  3.  The  shoulders  are 
generally  bloody,  but  many  like  the 
blood,  and  of  course  prefer  the 
shoulder  to  the  leg.  In  a large 
hare,  a whole  le"  is  too  much  to 


be  given  to  any  one  person  at  once, 
it  should  therefore  be  divided  ; the 
best  part  of  the  leg  is  the  fit  sliy 
part  of  the  thigh,  which  should  he 
cut  off. 

This  mode  of  cutting  up  a hare 
can  only  be  done  with  ease,  when 
the  animal  is  young.  If  it  be  an 
old  hare,  the  best  method  is  to  put 
your  knife  pretty  close  to  the  hack 
bone,  and  cut  off  one  leg,  but  as  the 
hip  bone  will  be  in  the  w-ay,  the  back 
of  the  hare  must  be  turned  towards 
you,  and  you  must  endeavour  to  hit 
the  joint  between  the  hip  and  the 
thigh  bone.  When  you  have  sepa- 
rated one  leg,  cut  off  the  other;  then 
cut  a long  narrow  slice  or  two,  on 
each  side  the  back  bone,  in  the  di- 
rection 1,  2,  and  afterw'ards  divide 
the  back  bone  in  two,  three,  or 
more  parts,  passing  your  knife  be- 
tween the  several  joints  of  the  back. 

HARE  CIVET  {to  dress  a). — 
Bone  the  hare,  and  take  out  all  the 
sinews;  cut  one  half  in  thin  slices, 
and  the  other  half  in  pieces  an  inch 
thick  ; flour  them,  and  fry  them  in  a 
little  fresh  butter,  and  have  ready 
some  good  gravy,  made  with  the 
bones  of  the  hare  and  beef ; put  a 
pint  of  it  into  the  pan  to  the  hare, 
some  mustard,  and  a little  elder 
vinegar  ; cover  it  close,  and  let  it  do 
softly  till  it  is  as  thick  as  cream  ; 
then  dish  it  up  with  the  head  in  the 
middle. 

HARES  (Directions  for  keeping). 
If  properly  taken  care  of,  a hare 
will  keep  a long  time,  and  when 
some  persons  fancy  them  past  eat- 
ing, may  still  be  in  the  highest  per- 
fection, which,  if  eaten  when  fresh 
killed,  they  are  not.  A hare  is  some- 
times paunched  in  the  field,  but  it 
keeps  longer  and  eats  much  better 
if  not  opened  for  four  or  five  days, 
or  according  to  the  weather. 

If  paunched  as  soon  .ns  a Inre 
comes  in,  it  should  be  wiped  quite 
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dry,  the  heart  and  liver  taken  out, 
and  the  liver  scalded  to  keep  for  the 
stuffing.  Bepeat  this  wiping  every 
day  ; mix  pepper  and  ginger,  and 
rub  on  the  inside,  and  put  a large 
piece  of  charcoal  into  it.  If  the 
spice  be  applied  early,  it  will  pre- 
vent that  musty  taste,  which  long 
keeping  in  the  damp  occasions,  and 
which  also  affects  the  stuffing. 

An  old  hare  should  be  kept  as 
long  as  possible,  if  to  be  roasted. 
It  must  also  be  well  soaked. 

HARE  (to  jug  an  old  one).  After 
cleaning  and  skinning,  cut  it  up  and 
season  it  with  pepper,  salt,  allspice, 
pounded  mace,  and  a little  nutmeg. 
Put  it  into  a jar  with  an  onion,  a 
clove  or  two,  a bunch  of  sweet 
herbs,  a piece  of  coarse  beef,  and 
the  carcass  bones  over  all.  Tie 
the  jar  dowm  with  a bladder,  and 
leather  or  strong  paper,  and  put  it 
into  a saucepan  of  water  up  to  the 
neck,  but  no  higher.  Keep  the  wa- 
ter boiling  five  hours.  When  it  is 
to  be  served,  boil  the  gravy  up  with 
a piece  of  butter  and  flour,  and  if 
the  meat  gets  cold,  warm  it  in  this, 
but  not  to  boil. 

HARE  PIE  (to  make  a).  Cut  a 
hare  into  pieces ; season  it  with 
; pepper,  salt,  nutmeg,  and  mace  ; 

; put  it  into  a jug  with  half  a pound 
of  butter ; close  it  up ; set  it  in  a 
copper  of  boiling  water,  and  make 
a forcemeat,  with  a quarter  of  a 
; pound  of  scraped  bacon,  two  onions, 
a glass  of  red  wine,  crumbs  of  bread, 
. winter  savory,  the  liver  cut  small, 
and  nutmeg.  Season  high  with  pep- 
. I per  and  salt ; mix  it  well  up  with 
. ! the  yolks  of  three  eggs  ; raise  the 
! pie,  and  lay  the  forcemeat  on  the 
. I bottom  of  the  dish  ; then  put  in  the 
: hare,  with  the  gravy  that  came  out 
of  it;  lay  on  tlie  lid,  and  send  it  to 
■ the  oven.  An  liour  and  a-half  will 
bake  it. 

H ARE  (/oj/o/).  After  seasoning 
. the  hare,  bake  it  with  Ijiitter.  When 


cold,  take  the  meat  from  the  bones 
and  beat  it  in  a mortar.  If  not 
high  enough,  add  salt,  mace,  pep- 
per, and  a piece  of  the  finest  Iresh 
butter,  melted  in  a spoonful  or,  two 
of  the  gravy  that  came  from  the 
hare.  When  well  mixed,  put  it  into 
small  pots,  and  cover  with  butter. 
The  legs  and  back  should  be  baked 
at  the  bottom  of  the  jar,  to  keep 
them  moist,  and  the  bones  be  put 
over  them. 

HARE  (to  roast).  After  the  hare 
is  skinned,  let  it  be  extremely  well 
washed,  and  then  soaked  an  hour  or 
two  in  water ; and,  if  old,  lard  it, 
which  will  make  it  tender,  as  also 
will  letting  it  lie  in  vinegar. 

If,  however,  it  be  put  into  vinegar, 
it  should  be  exceedingly  well  wash- 
ed in  water  afterwards.  Put  a large 
relishing  stuffing  into  the  belly,  and 
then  sew  it  up.  Baste  it  well  with 
milk,  till  half  done,  and  afterwards 
with  butter.  If  the  blood  has  settled 
in  the  neck,  soaking  the  part  in 
warm  water,  and  putting  it  to  the 
fire  warm,  will  remove  it,  espe- 
cially if  you  also  nick  the  skin  here 
and  there  with  a small  knife  to  let 
it  out.  The  hare  should  be  kept  at 
a distance  from  the  fire  at  first. 
Serve  with  a fine  froth,  rich  gravy, 
melted  butter,  and  currant-jelly 
sauce  ; the  gravy  in  the  dish.  For 
stuffing,  use  the  liver,  and  anchovy, 
some  fat  bacon,  a little  suet,  herbs, 
pepper,  salt,  nutmeg,  a little  onion, 
crumbs  of  bread,  and  an  egg  to  bind 
it  all.  The  ears  must  be  nicely 
cleaned  and  singed,  they  being 
reckoned  a dainty, 

HARE  SOUP  (to  make).  Cut  a 
large  hare  in  pieces ; put  it  into  an 
earthen  jar,  with  three  blades  of 
mace,  two  large  onions,  a little  salt, 
a red  herring,  or  two  anchovies,  six 
large  morels,  a pint  of  red  wine 
and  three  quarts  of  water.  Bake  it 
three  hours  in  a quick  oven,  and 
strain  the  liquor  into  «,  stewpan ; 
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put  in  a quarter  of  a pound  of 
French  barley,  ready  boiled  ; scald 
the  liver,  and  rub  it  through  a sieve, 
with  a wooden  spoon  ; put  in  the 
soup;  place  it  on  the  fire,  and  keep 
it  stirring  till  nearly  boiling.  Put 
some  toasted  bread  into  the  tureen, 
and  pour  the  soup  on  it. 

H ARE  (^0  Cut  it  to  pieces ; 
put  it  into  a stewpan,  with  a blade 
or  two  of  mace,  some  whole  ])epper, 
black  and  white,  an  onion  stuck  with 
cloves,  an  anchovy,  a bundle  of  sweet 
herbs,  and  a nutmeg  cut  to  pieces, 
and  cover  it  with  water ; cover  the 
stewpan  close;  let  it  stew  till  the 
hare  is  tender,  but  not  too  much 
done ; then  take  it  up,  and  put  it 
into  a clean  pan  ; strain  the  sauce 
through  a coarse  sieve;  empty  the 
pan,  and  put  in  the  hare  again  with 
the  sauce;  take  a piece  of  butter  as 
big  as  a walnut,  rolled  in  flour,  and 
put  in  likewise  one  spoonful  of  cat- 
sup, and  one  of  red  wine  ; stew  all 
together,  with  a few  mushrooms,  till 
it  is  thick  and  smooth ; then  serve  it  up. 

HARE  (to  stew  the  French  way). 
Skin  and  wash  the  hare  ; cut  slices 
of  veal  or  pork  of  about  two  fingers 
thick  ; put  them  with  the  hare  into 
an  earthen  pipkin,  with  onions  fried 
in  hogs’  lard;  half  cover  it  with 
beef  broth,  and  stir  it  over  a gentle 
fire,  and  as  the  liquor  wastes,  put  in 
more  broth  ; toast  some  bread  well ; 
parboil  the  livei's  of  halt  a dozen 
fowls ; steep  them  in  some  beef 
broth,  seasoning  it  with  salt,  long 
pepper,  nutmeg,  cloves,  and  cinna- 
mon ; add  to  it  a little  claret  and 
vinegar;  strain  these,  and  put  the 
liquor  into  the  hare  as  it  stews. 
When  they  are  stewed  enough,  dish 
them  up. 

HARE  {to  truss).  Having  cut 
olF  the  four  legs  at  the  first  joint, 
raise  the  skin  of  the  back,  and  draw 
it  over  the  hind  legs  : leave  the  tail 
whole,  draw  the  skin  over  the  back, 
and  slip  out  the  fore  legs:  cut  the 
skin  off’  the  np«k  and  head,  but  take 


care  to  leave  the  ears  on,  and  mird 
to  skin  them  : take  out  the  liver, 
lights,  &c.,  and  be  sure  to  draw  the 
gut  out  of  the  vent.  Cut  the  sinews 
that  lie  under  the  hind  legs ; bring 
them  up  to  the  fore  legs;  put  a 
skewer  tHrough  the  hind  leg,  then 
through  the  foreleg  under  the  join', 
run  it  through  the  body,  and  do  the 
same  on  the  other  side:  put  an- 
other skewer  through  the  thick  part 
of  the  hind  legs  and  body  ; put  the 
head  between  the  shoulders,  and  run 
a skewer  through  to  keep  it  in  its 
place.  Put  a skewer  in  each  ear  to 
make  them  stand  erect,  and  tie  a 
string  round  the  middle  of  the 
body  over  the  legs,  to  keep  them  in 
their  place,  A young  fawn  must  be 
trussed  in  the  same  manner,  except 
that  the  ears  must  be  cut  off*. 

HARRICOT  of  MUTTON  {to 
make).  Cut  the  best  end  of  a neck 
of  mutton  into  chops,  in  single 
ribs;  fry  them  of  alight  brown;  put 
them  into  a large  saucepan,  with 
two  quarts  of  water,  and  a large 
carrot  cut  in  slices.  When  they 
have  stewed  a quarter  of  an  hour, 
put  in  two  turnips,  cut  in  square 
pieces,  the  white  part  of  a head  of 
celery,  two  cabbage  lettuces,  fried, 
and  season  all  with  a little  cayenne 
pepper  and  salt.  Boil  all  together  till 
tender;  put  into  a tureen,  or  soup  dish, 
without  any  thickening  to  the  gravy. 

FIARRICOT  of  VEAL  {to  make). 
Take  the  best  end  of  a small  neck  ; 
cut  the  bones  short,  but  leave  it 
whole ; then  put  it  into  a stewpan, 
just  covered  with  brown  gravy,  and 
when  it  is  nearly  done,  have  ready  a 
pint  of  boiled  peas,  six  cucumbers, 
pared  and  sliced,  and  two  cabbage 
lettuces  cut  into  quarters,  all  stewed 
in  a little  good  broth  ; put  them  to 
the  veal,  and  let  them  simmer  feu 
minutes.  When  the  veal  is  in  the 
dish,  pour  the  sauce  and  vegetables 
over  it,  and  lay  the  lettuce  with 
forcemeat  balls  round  it. 

HARSLET  {to  make  a).  Take 
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the  liver,  sweetbreads,  aiul  fat  and 
lean  bits  of  pork,  and  beat  tlie  lat- 
ter with  a rolling-pin,  to  make  them 
tender ; season  with  pepper,  salt, 
and  a little  onion,  shred  line  : when 
mixed,  put  all  into  a oawl,  and  fast- 
en it  up  tight  with  a needle  and 
thread.  Serve  in  slices  with  jjarsley, 
for  a fry,  and  with  a sauce  of  port 
wine  and  water,  and  mustard,  just 
boiled  up  and  put  into  a dish. 

HARTSHORN  CREAM  {to 
make).  Take  four  ounces  of  harts- 
horn shavings;  boil  them  in  three 
pints  of  water  till  it  be  reduced  to 
half  a pint ; run  it  through  a jelly 
bag ; put  to  it  a pint  of  cream ; 
let  it  just  boil  up ; then  put  it 
into  jelly  glasses  ; let  it  stand  till 
it  is  cold  ; by  dipping  your  glasses 
into  scalding  water,  it  will  slip  out 
whole;  then  stick  them  all  over  with 
slices  of  almonds  cut  lengthways 
This  cream  eats  well  with  white 
wine  and  sugar,  like  flummery, 
HARTSHORN  FLUMMERY. 
Boil  half  a pound  of  the  shavings 
of  hartshorn  in  three  pints  of  water, 
till  it  comes  to  a pint ; then  strain 
it  through  a sieve  into  a basin,  and 
set  it  by  to  cool ; then  set  it  over 
the  fire  ; let  it  just  melt,  and  put  to 
it  half  a pint  of  thick  cream,  scald- 
ed, and  grown  cold  again,  a quarter 
of  a pint  of  white  wine,  and  two 
spoonfuls  of  orange-flower  water ; 
sweeten  it  with  sugar,  and  beat  it 
for  an  hour  and  a half,  or  it  will  not 
mix  well,  nor  look  well;  dip  the 
cups  in  water  before  the  flummery 
is  put  in,  or  else  it  will  not  turn  out 
well.  It  is  best  when  it  stands  a 
day  or  two  before  it  is  turned  out. 
When  it  is  turned  out  of  the  cups, 
stick  blanched  almonds  cut  in  long 
narrow  bits  on  the  top. 
HART.SHORN  JELLY  {to  make). 
Boil  a quarter  of  a pound  of  harts- 
horn shavings  in  three  pints  of  wa- 
ter, over  a moderate  fire,  till  on  tak- 
ing a little  of  it  out  to  cool,  it  hangs 
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on  the  spoon  as  a jelly.  'I'hen  take 
it  oft’:  strain  it  while  hot  into  a 
saucepan,  with  half  a pint  of  white 
wine,  and  a quarter  of  a pound  of 
powdered  loaf  sugar  ; and  beating 
up  the  whites  of  two  or  three  eggs 
to  a froth,  put  it  into  the  jelly; 
stir  the  whole  well  together,  and 
pour  it  a little  from  one  vessel  to 
another,  that  it  may  the  more  per- 
fectly unite.  Jjet  it  now  boil  two  or 
three  minutes,  and  then  put  in  the 
juice  of  one  large  lemon,  or  two 
small  ones  ; and  boiling  it  up  a mi- 
nute or  two  longer,  when  it  'vill  be 
finely  curdled,  and  of  a pure  white 
in  colour,  place  a good  swan-skin 
jelly  bag  over  a pan  or  basin,  and 
run  it  through  three  or  lour  times, 
till  it  looks  as  clear  as  crystal. 
Put  a clean  china  basin  now  beneath 
the  bag,  and  having  clean  jelly 
glasses  ready,  half  fill  them  from  the 
basin  as  the  jelly  once  more  runs 
through  ; then  throw  some  thin  rind 
of  lemon  and  a little  Seville  orange 
peel  into  the  basin,  and  when  the 
jelly  has  all  passed  through,  fill  up 
the  rest  of  the  glasses,  and  the  jelly 
will  look  of  a fine  amber  colour. 

HARTS’-TONGUE.  {Asplemim 
Scolape/idrum.)  (See  Plate  9.)  The 
leaves  of  harts’-tongue  are  tongue- 
shaped, pointed,  entire,  often  a 
foot  long,  of  a shining  green,  and 
waved  at  the  margin.  It  is  common 
on  shady  rocks,  old  walls,  and  pro- 
ducing its  fructification  in  August 
and  September.  It  has  an  astrin- 
gent quality,  and  is  often  used,  made 
into  ointment,  for  burns  and  scalds, 
and  for  the  piles  ; and  has  been  taken 
internally,  infused  in  red  wine,  in 
haemoptoe,  diarrhcea,  and  dysen- 
tery. 

HASHED  CHICKEN.  Cut  a 
cold  chicken  into  pieces,  and  if  you 
have  no  gravy,  make  a little  with  the 
long  bones,  onion,  spice,  &c.  Flour 
the  chicken,  and  put  it  into  the 
gravy,  with  white  pepper,  salt,  nut- 
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meg,  and  grated  lemon.  When  it 
boils,  stir  in  an  egg,  and  mix  it  with 
a little  cream.  As  soon  as  it  is  tho- 
roughly hot,  squeeze  in  a little  le- 
mon-juice  ; then  put  the  whole  into 
a dish ; strew  over  it  some  crumbs 
of  bread  ; brown  them  with  a sala- 
mander, and  then  serve  it  up  hot  to 
table. 

HASHED  FOWL.  Cut  up  the 
fowl  as  for  eating ; then  put  it  into 
a stew-pan  with  half  a pint  of  gra- 
vy, a tea-spoonful  of  lemon  pickle, 
a little  catsup,  and  a slice  of  lemon. 
Thicken  it  with  flour  and  butter  ; 
and  just  before  you  dish  it  up, 
put  in  a spoonful  of  good  cream. 
Lay  sippets  in  the  dish,  and  pour  the 
hash  over  them. 

HASHED  HARE.  Cut  the  hare 
into  small  pieces,  and  if  you  have 
any  of  the  pudding  left,  rub  it  small 
and  put  to  it  a gill  of  red  wine,  the 
same  quantity  of  water,  half  an  an- 
chovy chopped  tine,  an  onion  stuck 
with  four  cloves,  and  a quarter  of  a 
pound  of  butter  rolled  in  flour. 
Put  these  altogether  in  a saucepan, 
and  set  it  over  a slow  fire,  shaking 
it  at  times  that  the  whole  may  be 
equally  heated.  When  it  is  tho- 
roughly hot  (for  you  must  not  let 
any  kind  of  hash  boil,  as  it  will 
harden  the  meat)  take  out  the  onion; 
lay  sippets  in  and  round  the  dish ; 
pour  in  the  hash,  and  serve  it  hot  to 
table. 

HASHED  PARTRIDGES  or 
WOODCOCKS.  Having  cut  them 
up  in  the  usual  manner  as  when  first 
brought  to  the  table,  work  the  en- 
trails very  fine  with  the  back  of  a 
spoon,  put  in  a spoonful  of  red 
wine,  the  same  of  water,  and  half  a 
sp.ionful  of  vinegar;  cut  an  onion 
in  slices,  and  put  it  into  rings  ; roll 
a little  butter  in  flour;  put  them  all 
into  the  pan,  and  shake  it  over  the 
tire  till  it  boils;  then  put  in  the 
oird,  and  when  it  is  thoroughly 
hot,  lay  it  in  the  dish,  with  sippets 


round  it.  Strain  the  juice  over  the 
bird,  and  lay  the  onions  in  rings. 

HASHED  TURKEY.  Cut  the 
flesh  into  pieces,  and  take  off  all 
the  skin,  otherwise  it  will  give  the 
gravy  a greasy  disagreeable  taste. 
Put  it  into  a stewpan  with  a pint  of 
gravy,  a tea-spoonful  of  lemon- 
pickle,  a slice  of  the  end  of  a lemon, 
and  a little  beaten  mace.  Let  it 
boil  about  six  or  seven  minutes,  and 
then  put  it  into  the  dish.  Thicken 
the  gravy  with  flour  and  butter : 
mix  the  yolks  of  two  eggs  with  a 
spoonful  of  thick  cream  ; put  it  into 
the  gravy,  and  shake  it  over  the  fire 
till  it  is  quite  hot,  but  do  not  let  it 
boil ; then  strain  it,  and  pour  it  over 
the  turkey.  Lay  sippets  round, 
serve  it  up,  and  garnish  with  lemon 
and  parsley. 

Another  wu\j . Cut  the  remains  of 
a roasted  turkey  into  pieces,  and 
put  them,  into  a stew-pan  with  a 
glass  of  white  wine,  chopped  par- 
sley, shallots,  mushrooms,  truffles, 
salt,  and  pepper,  and  about  half  a 
pint  of  broth.  Let  it  boil  half  an 
hour,  Avhich  will  be  sufficient  to  do 
it;  then  add  a pounded  anchovy, 
and  squeeze  a lemon  in.  Skim  the 
fat  clear  from  the  sauce  ; then  pour 
the  whole  into  the  dish,  over  sippets 
made  of  toasted  bread  cut  thin. 
Garnish  with  sliced  lemon. 

HASHED  WILD  DUCK.  Cut 
up  the  duck  in  the  usual  manner; 
then  put  it  into  a pan  with  a spoon- 
ful of  good  gravy,  the  same  of  red 
wine,  and  an  onion  sliced  very  thin. 
When  it  has  boiled  two  or  three  mi- 
nutes, lay  the  duck  in  the  dish,  and 
pour  the  gravy  over  it.  You  may 
add  a tea-spoonful  of  caper-liquor, 
or  a little  browning  if  required. 

HASTY  FRITTERS.  Beat 
some  batter  in  a stewpan ; then  talte 
half  a pint  of  ale,  and  stir  into  it  hy 
degrees  a little  flour ; add  a few 
currants,  or  chopped  apples,  beat 
them  up,  and  droi>  a large  spoonful 
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at  a time  all  over  the  pan,  but  be 
careful  that  they  do  not  stick  toge- 
ther. Turn  them  with  an  egg  slice, 
and  when  brown,  lay  them  on  a 
dish;  strew  sugar  over,  and  serve  hot. 

HASTY  PUDDING  {to  make  a). 
Boil  four  bay  leaves  in  a quart  of 
milk ; beat  up  the  yolks  of  two 
eo-es  with  salt,  and  two  or  three 
spoonfuls  of  milk;  take  out  the  bay 
leaves ; stir  up  the  remainder  of  the 
milk,  with  a wooden  spoon  in  one 
hand,  and  flour  in  the  other,  till  of  a 
«ood  thickness.  Let  it  boil,  and 

O • • 

keep  stirring  it.  Pour  it  into  a dish, 
and  stick  butter  in  different  parts. 

HATS  {Chcice  of).  The  general 
voice  of  antiquity  is  in  favour  of  the 
precept  tjiat  the  head  should  be 
lightly  covered ; and,  indeed,  the 
covering  which  nature  has  given, 
seems  alone  sufficient  for  its  pro- 
tection, except  where  the  hair  is 
extremely  thin,  or  the  head  bald. 
By  going  uncovered  in  the  open  air, 
if  dry,  the  head  is  strengthened: 
but  to  render  the  practice  perfectly 
safe,  it  should  be  begun  at  an  early 
age.  At  no  age,  however,  ought  a 
person  to  go  uncovered  in  sunshine, 
when  the  weather  is  hot,  as  the  con- 
i|  sequence  may  be  an  inflammation,  or 
tj  some  other  affection  of  the  brain, 
jl  Against  such  accidents,  black  hats 
!!  afford  little  defence  ; for  instead  of 
|j  reflecting  the  heat,  they  admit  the 
I solar  rays  to  act  more  strongly  upon 
i the  head.  For  people  who  are  much 
I in  the  open  air,  hats  of  a white,  or 
I any  other  colour,  would  be  prefer- 
able. 

HATS  {(0  preserve).  Hats  re- 
quire great  care,  or  they  will  soon 
look  shabby.  Brush  them  with  a 
soft  camel’s  hair  brush;  this  will  keep 
the  fur  smooth.  Have  a stick  for 
each  hat  to  keep  it  in  its  proper 
shape  ; especially  if  the  hat  has  got 
wet,  put  the  stick  in  as  soon  as  the 
hat  is  taken  off,  and  when  dry,  ptit 
it  into  a hat  box,  particularly  if  not 
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in  constant  use,  as  the  air  and  dust 
soon  turn  the  hat  brown.  If  the 
hat  be  very  wet,  handle  it  as  lightly 
as  possible,  wipe  it  dry  with  a cloth, 
or  silk  handkerchief;  then  brush  it 
with  the  soft  brush.  If  the  fur 
sticks  so  close  when  almost  dry, 
that  it  cannot  be  got  loose  with  the 
soft  brush,  then  use  the  hard  one. 
But  if  the  fur  still  sticks,  damp  it  a 
little  with  a sponge  dipped  in  beer 
or  vinegar ; then  brush  it  with  a 
hard  brush  till  dry. 

HATS  {to  prevent  hehig  spotted 
after  rain).  If  your  hat  be  vvet 
from  rain,  or  any  other  cause,  shake 
it  out  as  much  as  possible;  then 
with  a clean  linen  cloth  or  handker- 
chief, wipe  the  hat  very  carefully  as 
well  as  you  can,  observing  that  in  so 
doing,  5mu  keep  the  beaver  flat  and 
smooth,  in  the  same  direction  as  it 
was  first  placed;  then  with  your 
hands  fix  it  in  the  original  shape, 
and  hang  it  a distance  from  the  fire 
to  dry.  A few  hours  after,  or  the 
next  morning,  lay  the  hat  on  a ta- 
ble, and  brush  it  round  and  round 
several  times  with  a soft  brush  in 
the  proper  direction,  and  you  will 
find  the  hat  not  in  the  least  injured 
by  the  rain.  If  the  gloss  is  not  so 
high  as  desired,  take  a flat  iron,  mo- 
derately heated,  and  pass  it  gently 
two  or  three  times  over  the  hat ; 
brush  it  afterwards. 


HAUNCFI  of  VENISON  {to 
carve).  Cut  down  to  the  bone  in 
the  line  2,  S,  1,  to  let  out  the  gravy  ; 
then  turn  the  broad  end  of  the 
haunch  towards  you ; put  in  the 
knife  at  3,  and  cut  it  down  as  drop 
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as  you  can,  in  the  direction  3,  4,  so 
that  the  two  strokes  will  then  form 
the  resemblance  of  the  letter  T. 
As  the  fat  lies  deeper  on  the  left,  be- 
tween 4 and  1,  the  best  flavoured 
and  fattest  slices  will  be  found  on 
the  left  of  the  line  3,  4,  supposing 
the  end  4 turned  towards  you. 

Haunch  of  mutton,  same  way. 
HAY  TEA  CALVES  (to 
make).  Take  about  one  pound  of 
red  clover  hay,  well  got  in,  and  six 
quarts  of  clear  spring  water  ; boil 
them  together  till  the  water  is  re- 
duced to  four  quarts  ; then  take  out 
the  hay,  and  mix  a pound  of  barley, 
oat,  or  bean  meal,  amongst  a little 
water  ; put  it  into  the  pot  or  caul- 
dron while  it  is  boiling,  and  keep  it 
constantly  stirring  until  it  is  thick- 
ened. Let  it  cool  ; then  give  it  to 
the  calf,  adding  as  much  whey  as 
will  make  a sufficient  meal.  This  is 
a cheap  way  of  rearing  calves,  and 
is  a great  saving  of  milk. 

HAZEL  NUTS  {to  preserve). — 
Hazel  nuts  may  be  kept  a long  time 
in  full  kernel,  by  burying  them  in 
earthen  pans,  well  closed,  a foot  or 
two  in  the  ground  They  keep  best 
in  gravelly  or  sandy  places. 

HEAD-ACHE  in  BED  (to  re- 
lieve). If  the  head  is  much  dis- 
turbed, wash  it  with  cold  w'ater,  and 
discontinue  the  night- cap:  but  wear 
worsted  stockings  in  bed. 

HEAD-ACHE  PILLS  (to  make). 
Take  of  the  compound  extract  of 
colocynth,  half  a drachm ; of  blue 
pill,  half  a drachm  ; add  four  drops 
of  the  essential  oil  of  cloves,  and 
make  up  the  whole  into  twelve 
pills,  from  two  to  four  in  a dose. 

HEARTBURN  (Treatment  of). 
This  complaint  is  an  uneasy  sensa- 
tion in  the  stomach,  with  anxiety, 
a heat  more  or  less  violent,  and 
sometimes  attended  with  oppression, 
faintness,  an  inclination  to  vomit,  or 
a plentiful  discharge  of  clear  lymph, 
like  saliva. 


This  pain  may  arise  from  various 
causes;  such  as  wind,  sharp  hu- 
mours, and  worms  gnawing  the  coats 
of  the  stomach  ; also  from  acrid  and 
pungent  food;  likewise  from  rheu- 
matic and  gouty  humours,  or  sur- 
feits, and  from  too  free  a use  of  tea. 

'J’he  diet  should  be  of  a light  ani- 
mal kind  ; the  drink  brandy  and 
water,  toast  and  w’ater,  Bristol  wa- 
ter ; no  vegetables  should  be  allow- 
ed; very  little  bread,  and  that  well 
toasted. 

If  heartburn  has  arisen  from  acid- 
ity in  the  stomach,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary, after  a gentle  emetic,  to  take 
two  table-spoonfuls  of  the  following 
mixture  three  times  a day : — three 
drachms  of  magnesia,  one  scruple  of 
rhubarb,  in  powder,  one  ounce  of 
cinnamon  water,  half  a drachm  of 
spirit  of  lavender,  and  four  ounces 
of  distilled  water. 

HEARTBURN,  attended  by  cos- 
tiveness. Take  of  rhubarb,  in  pow- 
der, and  socotrine  aloes,  each  one 
drachm  ; compound  powder  of  cin- 
namon, tw'enty  grains  ; hard  Spanish 
soap,  half  a drachm  ; and  common 
syrup,  in  sufficient  quantity  to  make 
fifty  pills  ; of  which  let  two  be  taken 
every  night,  until  a healthy  action  of 
the  stomach  is  restored. 

HEARTBURN,  attended  by  pain 
and flatulence.  Mix  together  twelve 
grains  of  prepared  chalk,  half  an 
ounce  of  peppermint  water,  one 
ounce  of  pure  water,  two  drachms 
of  spirit  of  pimento,  and  twelve 
drops  of  tincture  of  opium.  This 
draught  is  to  be  taken  three  times  a 
day. 

HEART  CAKES  (to  make).— 
Take  a pound  of  fine  dried  sifted  j 
flour,  and  the  same  weight  of  sifted  I 
loaf  sugar  ; rub  it  into  a pound  of  i 
sweet  butter,  till  it  is  thick  like  I 
grated  white  bread ; then  put  to  it 
two  spoonfuls  of  rose-water,  two  of 
white  wine,  and  ten  eggs;  work  a 
them  well  with  a whisk,  and  put  in  j 
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eight  ounces  of  currants.  Butter  the 
moulds  ; fill  them  but  half  full  and 
bake  them.  If  made  without  cur- 
rants, they  will  keep  half  a year. 

HEARTH-RUGS  or  CARPETS 
(to  scour).  It  is  customary  with 
the  scouring  trade  in  the  metropolis 
to  have  a large  scouring  board: 
the  narrowest  part  of  the  carpet  or 
hearth-rug  is  first  pulled  on  the 
table,  and  according  to  the  colours 
that  are  in  the  rug  or  carpet,  either 
gall  or  soap  must  be  used,  and  some- 
times both.  Hearth-rugs  are  gene- 
rally drawn  across  a table  or  scour- 
ing board,  and  a piece  of  soap  is 
rubbed  on  every  part  of  grease  or 
u rt.  If  the  soap  be  very  hard,  it 
is  customary  to  have  a bowl  of  hot 
water  by  your  side  to  dip  it  into. 
The  rug  must  be  first  well  beaten 
before  it  is  brought  to  the  scouring 
board  ; after  all  the  spots  have  been 
soaped,  lay  the  part  which  was  first 
soaped,  upon  or  across  the  table ; 
then  take  a hard  brush  dipped  in 
boiling  water,  and  holding  the  brush 
by  the  middle,  with  the  arm  extend- 
ed in  front  of  the  body,  so  as  to 
have  your  full  strength,  rub  the 
spots  until  the  dirt  be  extracted: 
this  is  to  be  continued  all  over  the 
carpet  till  the  dust  is  out.  If  the 
carpet  should  be  very  dirty,  a solu- 
tion of  soap,  as  for  blankets,  must  be 
put  into  the  scouring  tub  with  hot 
wafer;  then  put  in  the  carpet,  and 
beat  it  out  with  the  doll,  afterwards 
rinse  it  in  as  many  different  clean 
waters  as  it  may  require.  In  the 
last  rinsing  water  put  a table-spoon- 
ful of  oil  of  vitriol,  it  will  brighten 
the  colours,  and  make  the  carpet 
look  clear,  especially  where  reds 
and  greens  are  in  it. 

HEDGEHOG a).  Take 
two  pounds  of  blanched  almonds; 
beat  them  well  in  a mortar  with  a 
little  canary,  and  orange-flower 
water,  to  keep  them  from  oiling. 
Make  them  into  stiff  paste;  then 
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beat  in  the  yolks  of  twelve  eggs, 
leave  out  five  of  the  whites  ; put  to 
it  a pint  of  cream  ; sweeten  it  with 
sugar  ; put  in  half  a pound  of  sweet 
butter,  melted ; set  it  on  a furnace 
or  slow  fire,  and  keep  it  constantly 
stirring  till  it  is  stiff  enough  to  be 
made  into  the  form  of  a hedgehog  ; 
then  fill  it  full  of  blanched  almonds, 
slit,  and  stuck  up  like  the  bristles 
of  a hedgehog ; then  put  it  into  a 
dish  ; take  a pint  of  cream  and  the 
yolks  of  four  eggs;  beat  up,  sweeten- 
ed with  sugar  to  your  taste  : stir 
them  together  over  a slow  fire  till  it 
is  quite  hot ; then  pour  it  round  the 
hedgehog  in  the  dish,  and  let  it 
stand  till  it  is  cold  and  serve  it  up. 

HEDGE  HYSSOP.  (Gratiola 
Officinalis.)  (See  Plate  9.)  This 
plant  flowers  in  June  and  July,  and 
continues  till  August  or  September. 
It  was  introduced  into  our  gardens 
in  1568.  It  has  no  smell,  and  its 
taste  is  bitter ; the  leaves  are  the 
parts  used  in  medicine.  The  medi- 
cinal virtues  of  it  are,  that  it  assists 
in  the  cure  of  dropsies,  and  relieves 
in  phlegmatic  bilious  habits  ; it  is 
also  good  to  remove  worms.  The 
best  mode  of  using  it  is  : — put  two 
drachms  of  the  fresh  leaves,  or  one 
drachm  of  the  dried,  into  four  or 
six  ounces  of  boiling  water,  and  let 
it  stand  during  the  night  ; then 
strain  it,  and  saturate  it  with  six 
blanched  almonds;  and  then  add  an 
ounce  of  syrup  of  violets.  A table- 
spoonful  to  be  taken  every  hour, 
until  it  vomits  or  purges. 

HELLEBORE,  Black.  (Hdlc- 
horits  Niger).  (See  Plate  10.)  This 
plant  is  perennial,  and  grows  wild 
in  the  mountainous  parts  of  Austria, 
and  on  the  Pyrenees  and  Apen- 
nines. The  earliness  of  its  flowers, 
which  sometimes  appear  in  Decem- 
ber, has  gained  it  a place  in  our 
gardens. 

The  roots  consist  of  a black  fur- 
rowed roundish  head,  about  the  size 
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of  a nutmeg,  from  wlilch  short  ar- 
ticulated branches  arise,  sending  out 
numerous  corrugated  fibres,  about 
the  tlnckness  of  a straw,  from  a span 
to  a foot  in  length,  deep  brown  on 
the  outside,  white  or  yellowish-white 
within,  and  of  an  acrid,  nauseous, 
and  bitterish  taste,  exciting  a sense 
of  heat  and  numbness  in  the  tongue, 
and  of  a nauseous,  acrid  smell. 
These  fibres  only,  are  used  in  medi- 
cine, and  the  head  and  decayed  parts 
are  rejected.  For  the  roots  of  the 
real  black  hellebore,  the  roots  of  the 
Adonis  vernalis,  Trollius  Europseus, 
Actsea  spicata,  Astrantia  major,  Hel- 
leborus  viridis  foetidus,  Veratrum  al- 
bum, and  Aconitum  neomontanum, 
are  often  substituted.  The  last  is  a 
most  virulent  poison,  and  may  be 
distinguished  by  its  roots  being  fu- 
siform, or  nearly  globular,  sending 
out  numerous  very  brittle  fibres,  of 
a grayish-black  or  brown  colour,  as 
thick  as  the  finger,  and  repeatedly 
divided.  But  the  surest  way  to 
avoid  mistakes,  is  to  cultivate  the 
plant  itself  in  one’s  own  garden. 

Medicinal  properties.  In  large 
doses,  both  black  and  white  helle- 
bore are  drastic  piu'gativcs ; in 
smaller  doses,  they  are  diuretic  and 
emmenagogue.  They  are  princi- 
pally used  as  purgatives  in  cases  of 
mania,  melancholy,  coma,  dropsy, 
worms,  and  psora,  and  as  an  emme- 
nagogue. But  this  use  requires  very 
great  caution,  for  their  effects  are 
very  uncertain,  and  affected  by  many 
circumstances. 

HELLEBORE,  Tincture  of  black. 
Take  of  black  hellebore,  in  coarse 
powder,  two  ounces;  cochineal  pow- 
dered, one  scruple  ; proof  spirit  of 
wine,  one  pint:  digest  with  a gentle 
heat  for  seven  days,  and  strain. 

This  is  the  best  preparation  of  hel- 
lebore, when  designed  for  an  alter- 
ative, the  menstruum  here  employ- 
ed extracting  the  whole  of  its  vir- 
tues. It  has  been  found  particularly 
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serviceable  in  uterine  obstructions 
In  sanguine  constitutions,  where 
chalybeates  are  hurtful,  it  seldom 
fails  of  exciting  the  menstrual  eva- 
cuations, and  removing  the  bad  ef- 
fects of  their  suppression.  A tea- 
spoonful of  the  tincture  may  be 
taken  twice  a day  in  warm  water,  or 
any  other  convenient  vehicle. 

HEMLOCK.  {Conium  Macula- 
turn).  (See  Plate  10.)  The  com- 
mon hemlock  is  obviously  distin- 
guished from  our  other  umbelliferous 
plants  by  its  large  and  spotted  stalk, 
by  the  dark  and  shining  green  co- 
lour of  its  bottom  leaves,  and  parti- 
cularly by  their  disagreeable  smell 
when  bruised. 

It  is  common  near  waste  grounds 
and  dunghills ; flowers  in  July  ; and 
like  the  water  hemlock,  and  hem- 
lock water  dropwort,  is  a most  dead- 
ly poison.  The  Athenians  often  made 
those  condemned  to  death  drink  a 
cupful  of  its  juice  to  put  an  end  to 
life.  The  ancients,  however,  be- 
lieved it  to  be  a good  discutientand 
anodyne  external  application,  and 
used  it  both  in  fomentations  and 
poultices  ; and  it  has  been  continued 
to  be  employed  as  an  external  ap- 
plication to  this  day. 

In  the  year  1700,  Dr.  Stoerck,  of 
Vienna,  published  a treatise  in 
which  he  mentions  his  having  cured 
a number  of  cancers  by  means  of  an 
extract  made  with  the  juice  of  hem- 
lock leaves,  which  he  gave  from  a 
few  grains  to  a drachm  or  more  in 
the  day. 

Immediately  on  the  arrival  of  this 
publication  in  Great  Britain,  large 
quantities  of  the  extract,  made  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Stderck’s  directions, 
were  prepared  by  private  apotheca- 
ries, and  at  most  hospitals  within 
the  kingdom  ; and  practitioners  con- 
gratulated each  other  on  a remedy 
for  this  most  terrible  distemper  hav- 
ing been  at  last  discovered.  But, 
alas!  how  were  tliey  disappointid 
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when  they  found,  after  the  cicuta 
had  been  administered  to  many 
hundreds  of  unhappy  patients,  not 
one  true  cancer  had  been  cured  by 
any  practitioner  whatever. 

Dr.  Monro  says,  “ that  hemlock 
produced  better  effects  in  scrophu- 
lous  than  in  the  cancerous  disor- 
ders ; some  few  very  small  tumours 
were  thought  to  have  been  discussed 
by  its  use ; but  I never  saw  it  re- 
move any  tumour  that  was  large  and 
hard,  though  given  in  large  quan- 
tity for  weeks  or  months  daily.  In 
scrophulous  sores  of  the  extremities 
it  often  mended  the  discharge  when 
it  was  continued  for  some  time.  In 
many  scrophulous  cases  it  had  a 
much  better  effect  when  it  was 
administered  along  with  Peruvian 
bark,  than  when  it  was  given  by  it- 
self; many  of  the  sores  came  to  a 
better  state  than  I ever  expected  to 
have  seen  them  ; and  in  three  cases, 
where  there  was  reason  to  suspect 
that  the  bones  were  affected,  the 
sores  healed  by  continuing  the  use 
of  these  two  medicines  for  four  or 
five  months.  I tried  the  cicuta  and 
bark  separately  in  many  such  cases, 
but  neither  of  them  produced  such 
good  effects  as  when  they  were  given 
at  the  same  time. 

“ The  discharge  from  some  sore 
legs,  and  from  some  other  foul  ul- 
cers, was  mended  by  the  patient’s 
taking  freely  of  this  extract,  and  it 
was  thought  to  assist  the  operation 
of  the  bark,  and  of  mercury  in 
some  eases. 

“It  was  given  to  a number  of 
out-patients  labouring  under  the 
chincough,  but  it  did  not  produce 
such  good  effects  as  were  expected.” 

Dr.  Bergius  mentions  “ that  it 
has  no  effect  in  curing  the  true  can- 
cer, but  that  it  has  been  of  service 
in  scrophulous  complaints,  and  in 
venereal,  when  joined  with  mercury  ; 
and  that  it  is  sometimes  of  use  in 
cutaneous  disorders.” 


HEMP  {to  cultivate).  The  soils 
most  suited  to  the  culture  of  hemp, 
are  those  of  the  deep,  black,  putrid, 
vegetable  kind,  that  are  low,  and 
rather  inclined  to  moisture,  and 
those  of  the  deep,  mellow,  loamy,  or 
sandy  descriptions.  The  quantity 
of  produce  is  generally  much  great- 
er on  the  former  than  on  the  latter  ; 
but  it  is  said  to  be  greatly  inferior 
in  quality.  It  may,  however,  be 
grown  with  success  on  lands  of  a 
less  rich  and  fertile  kind,  by  proper 
care  and  attention  in  their  culture 
and  preparation. 

In  order  to  render  the  grounds 
proper  for  the  reception  of  the 
crop,  they  should  be  reduced  into  a 
fine  mellow  state  of  mould,  and  be 
perfectly  cleared  from  weeds,  by  re- 
peated ploughing.  When  it  suc- 
ceeds grain  crops,  the  w'ork  is  most- 
ly accomplished  by  three  plough- 
ings,  and  as  many  harrowings  ; the 
first  being  given  immediately  after 
the  preceding  crop  is  removed,  the 
second  early  in  the  spring,  and  the 
last,  or  seed  earth, ‘just  before  the 
seed  is  to  be  put  in.  In  the  last 
ploughing,  well  rotted  manure,  in 
the  proportion  of  fifteen  or  twenty, 
or  good  compost,  in  the  quantity  of 
twenty-five  or  thirty-three  horse- 
cart  loads,  should  be  turned  into  the 
land ; as  without  this  it  is  seldom 
that  good  crops  can  be  produced. 
The  surface  of  the  ground  being 
left  perfectly  flat,  and  as  free  from 
furrows  as  possible;  as  by  these 
means  the  moisture  is  more  effectu- 
ally, retained,  and  the  growth  of  the 
plants  more  fully  promoted. 

It  is  of  much  importance,  in  the 
cultivation  of  hemp  crops,  that  the 
seed  be  new,  and  of  a good  quality,* 
which  may  in  some  measure  be 
known  by  its  feeling  heavy  in'  the 
hand,  and  being  of  a bright  shining 
colour. 

The  proportion  of  seed,  that  is 
most  commonly  employed,  is  from 
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two  to  three  bushels,  according  to 
the  quality  of  the  land  ; but,  as  the 
crops  are  greatly  injured  by  the 
plants  standing  too  closely  together, 
two  bushels,  or  two  and  a half,  may 
be  a more  advantageous  quantity. 

As  the  hemp  plant  is  extremely 
tender  in  its  early  growth,  care 
should  be  taken  not  to  put  the  seed 
into  the  ground  at  so  early  a period, 
as  that  it  may  be  liable  to  be  injured 
by  the  effects  of  frost ; nor  to  pro- 
tract the  sowing  to  so  late  a season, 
as  that  the  quality  of  the  produce 
may  be  affected.  The  best  season, 
on  the  drier  sorts  of  land,  in  the 
southern  districts,  is,  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible after  the  frosts  are  over  in 
April,  and,  on  the  same  descriptions 
of  soil,  in  the  more  northern  ones, 
towards  the  close  of  the  same  month, 
or  early  in  the  ensuing  one. 

The  most  general  method  of  put- 
ting crops  of  this  sort  into  the  soil 
is  the  broadcast,  the  seed  being  dis- 
persed over  the  surface  of  the  land 
in  as  even  a manner  as  possible,  and 
afterwards  covered  in  by  means  of  a 
very  light  harrowing.  In  many 
cases,  however,  especially  where  the 
crops  are  to  stand  for  seed,  the  drill 
method  in  rows,  at  small  distances, 
might  be  had  recourse  to  with  ad- 
vantage, as,  in  this  way  the  early 
growth  of  the  plants  would  be  more 
effectually  promoted,  and  the  land 
be  kept  in  a more  clean  and  perfect 
state  of  mould,  which  are  circum- 
stances of  importance  in  such  crops. 
In  whatever  method  the  seed  is  put 
in,  care  must  constantly  be  taken  to 
keep  the  birds  from  it  for  sometime 
afterwards. 

This  sort  of  crop  is  frequently 
cultivated  on  the  same  piece  of 
ground  for  a great  number  of  years, 
without  any  other  kind  interve- 
ning ; but,  in  such  cases,  manure 
must  be  applied  with  almost  every 
crop,  in  pretty  large  proportions,  to 
prevent  the  exhaustion  that  must 
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otherwise  take  place.  It  may  be 
sown  after  most  sorts  of  grain  crops, 
especially  where  the  land  possesses 
sufficient  fertility,  and  is  in  a proper 
state  of  tillage. 

As  hemp,  from  its  tall  growth, 
and  thick  foliage,  soon  covers  the 
surface  of  the  land,  and  prevents 
the  rising  of  weeds,  little  attention 
is  necessary  after  the  seed  has  been 
put  into  the  ground,  especially  where 
the  broadcast  method  of  sowing  is 
practised ; but,  when  put  in  by  the 
drill  machine,  a hoeing  or  two  may 
be  had  recourse  to  with  advantage 
in  the  early  growth  of  the  crop. 

In  the  culture  of  this  plant,  it  is 
particularly  necessary,  that  the  same 
piece  of  land  contains  both  male  and 
female,  or  what  is  sometimes  denomi- 
nated simple  hemp.  The  latter  kind 
contains  the  seed. 

• When  the  crop  is  ripe,  (which  is 
known  by  its  becoming  of  a whitish 
yellow  colour,  and  a few  of  the 
leaves  beginning  to  drop  from  the 
stems;  this  happens  commonly  about 
thirteen  or  fourteen  weeks  from  the 
period  of  its  being  sown,  according 
as  the  season  may  be  dry  or  wet, 
the  first  sort  being  mostly  ripe  some 
weeks  before  the  latter;)  the  next 
operation  is  that  of  taking  it  from 
the  ground,  which  is  effected  by 
pulling  it  up  by  the  roots,  in  small 
parcels  at  a time,  by  the  hand,  tak- 
ing care  to  shake  off  the  mould  well 
from  them  before  the  handfuls  are 
laid  down.  In  some  districts,  the 
whole  crop  is  pulled  together,  with- 
out any  distinction  being  made  be- 
tween the  different  kinds  of  hemp  ; 
while,  in  others,  it  is  the  practice  to 
separate  and  pull  them  at  different 
times,  according  to  their  ripeness. 
The  latter  is  obviously  the  better 
practice ; as  by  pulling  a large  pro- 
portion of  the  crop  before  it  is  in  a 
proper  state  of  maturity,  the  quan- 
tity of  produce  must  not  only  be 
considerably  lessened,  but  its  quality 
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greatly  injured,  by  being  rendered 
less  durable. 

After  being  thus  pulled,  it  is  tied 
up  in  small  parcels,  or  what  are 
sometimes  provincially  termed  baits. 

Where  crops  of  this  kind  are  in- 
tended for  seeding,  they  should  be 
suffered  to  stand  till  the  seed  be- 
comes in  a perfect  state  of  maturity, 
which  is  easily  known  by  the  appear- 
ance of  it  on  inspection.  The  stems 
are  then  pulled  and  bound  up,  as  in 
the  other  case,  the  bundles  being 
set  up  in  the  same  manner  as  grain, 
until  the  seed  becomes  so  dry  and 
firm  as  to  shed  freely.  It  is  then 
either  immediately  thrashed  out  upon 
large  cloths  for  the  purpose,  in  the 
field,  or  taken  home  to  have  the 
operation  afterwards  performed. 

The  hemp,  as  soon  as  pulled,  is 
tied  up  in  small  bundles,  frequently 
at  both  ends. 

It  is  then  conveyed  to  pits,  or 
ponds  of  stagnant  water,  about  six 
or  eight  feet  in  depth,  such  as  have 
a clayey  soil  being  in  general  pre- 
ferred, and  deposited  in  beds,  ac- 
cording to  their  size  and  depth,  the 
small  bundles  being  laid  both  in  a 
straight  direction,  and  crosswise  of 
each  other,  so  as  to  bind  perfectly 
together;  the  whole  being  loaded 
with  timber,  or  other  materials,  so 
as  to  keep  the  beds  of  hemp  just 
below  the  surface  of  the  water. 

It  is  not  usual  to  water  more  than 
four  or  five  times  in  the  same  pit, 
till  it  has  been  filled  with  water. 
Where  the  ponds  are  not  sufficiently 
large  to  contain  the  whole  of  the 
produce  at  once,  it  is  the  practice  to 
pull  the  hemp  only  as  it  can  be  ad- 
mitted into  them,  it  being  thought 
disadvantageous  to  leave  the  hemp 
upon  the  ground,  after  being  pulled. 
It  is  left  in  these  pits,  four,  five,  or 
six  days,  or  even  more,  according 
to  the  warmth  of  the  season,  and  the 
judgment  of  the  operator,  on  his 
examining  whether  the  hempy  ma- 


terial readily  separates  from  the  reed 
or  stem ; and  then  taken  up  and 
conveyed  to  a pasture  field,  wnich  is 
clean  and  even,  the  bundles  being 
loosened,  and  spread  out  thinly, 
stem  by  stem,  turning  it  every  se- 
cond or  third  day,  especially  in  damp 
weather,  to  prevent  its  being  in- 
jured by  worms,  or  other  insects. 
It  should  remain  in  this  situation 
for  two,  three,  four,  or  more  w'eeks, 
according  to  circumstances,  and  be 
then  collected  together  when  in  a 
perfectly  dry  state,  tied  up  into 
large  bundles,  and  placed  in  some 
s.ecure  building,  until  an  opportunity 
is  afforded  for  breaking  it,  in  order 
to  separate  the  hemp.  By  this  means 
the  process  of  grassing  is  not  only 
shortened,  but  the  more  expensive 
ones  of  breaking,  scutching,  and 
bleaching  the  yarn,  rendered  less 
violent  and  troublesome. 

After  the  hemp  has  been  removed 
from  the  field,  it  is  in  a state  to  be 
broken  and  swingled,  operations  that 
are  mostly  performed  by  common 
labourers,  by  means  of  machinery 
for  the  purpose,  the  produce  being 
tied  up  in  stones.  The  refuse,  col- 
lected in  the  latter  processes,  is  de- 
nominated sheaves,  and  is  in  some 
districts  employed  for  the  purposes 
of  fuel.  After  having  undergone 
these  different  operations,  it  is  ready 
for  the  purposes  of  the  manufac- 
turer. 

HENBANE  {Hyoscyamus  Niger.) 
(See  Plate  10).  Henbane  is  an 
annual  plant,  which  grows  in  great 
abundance  in  most  parts  of  Britain, 
by  the  road  sides,  and  among  rub- 
bish; it  flowers  in  July.  Its  smell 
is  strong  and  peculiar,  and  when 
bruised,  somewhat  like  tobacco,  es- 
pecially when  the  leaves  are  burnt ; 
and  on  burning  they  sparkle,  as  if 
they  contained  nitre;  when  chewed, 
however,  they  have  no  saline  taste, 
but  are  insipid,  mild,  and  mucilagi- 
nous. 
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This,  like  Deadly  Nightshade,  is 
oCtcii  a fatal  poison.  Many  exam- 
ples might  be  produced  ; but  out 
of  many  instances,  we  shall  only  ad- 
vert to  a few,  in  order  to  show  that 
the  roots,  seeds,  and  leaves  of  this 
plant  have  separately  produced  poi- 
sonous effects.  Dr.  Patouillat,  phy- 
sician at  Toucy  in  France,  relates 
that  nine  persons,  in  consequence  of 
having  eaten  the  roots  of  hyoscya- 
mus,  were  seized  with  most  alarming 
symptoms  : “ Some  were  speechless, 
and  showed  no  other  signs  of  life, 
than  by  convulsions,  contortions  of 
the  limbs,  and  the  sardonic  laugh  ; 
all  having  their  eyes  starting  out  of 
their  heads,  and  their  mouths  drawn 
backwards  on  both  sides : others 
had  all  the  symptoms  alike  : how- 
ever, five  of  them  did  now  and  then 
open  their  mouths,  but  it  was  to  ut- 
ter bowlings.  The  madness  of  all 
these  patients  was  so  complete,  and 
their  agitations  so  violent,  that  in 
order  to  give  one  of  them  the  anti- 
dote, I was  obliged  to  employ  six 
strong:  men  to  hold  him  while  I was 
getting  his  teeth  asunder  to  pour 
down  the  remedy.  On  their  reco- 
very, all  objects  appeared  to  them  as 
red  as  scarlet,  for  two  or  three  days.” 
Respecting  the  seeds  of  henbane, 
we  have  an  account  given  by  Sir 
Hans  Sloane,  of  four  children  who 
ate  them  by  mistaking  the  capsules, 
in  which  they  were  contained,  for 
filberts.  “ The  symptoms  that  ap- 
peared in  all  the  four  were  great 
thirst,  swimmings  of  the  head,  dim- 
ness of  sight,  ravings,  profound 
sleep,  which  last  in  one  of  the  chil- 
dren continued  two  days  and  nights.” 
The  leaves  of  hyoscyamus,  w’e  are 
told,  were  boiled  in  broth,  and  eaten 
by  seven  persons  (five  men  and  two 
women),  who  soon  became  affected 
with  symptoms  of  intoxication. 
Dr.  Stedman  says ; “ I saw  them 
about  three  hours  after  having  eaten 
it;  and  then  three  of  the  men  were 


become  quite  insensible,  did  not 
know  their  comrades,  talked  inco- 
herently, and  were  in  as  high  a deli- 
rium as  people  in  the  rage  of  a 
fever.  All  of  them  had  low  irregu- 
lar pulses,  slavered,  and  frequently 
changed  colour;  their  eyes  looked 
fiery,  and  they  catched  at  whatever 
lay  next  them,  calling  out  that  it 
was  going  to  fall.” 

Henbane  in  the  form  of  extract, 
and  in  a moderate  dose,  often  pro- 
duces sweat,  and  sometimes  an  erup-  j 
tion  of  pustules,  and  generally  sound 
sleep,  succeeded  by  serenity  of 
mind,  and  recruited  vigour  of  the 
body  ; but  like  the  other  narcotics, 
instead  of  these  it  sometimes  gives 
rise  to  vertigo,  headache,  and  gene- 
ral uneasiness.  With  particular  indi- 
viduals it  occasions  vomiting,  colic 
pains,  a copious  flow  of  urine,  and 
sometimes  purging.  In  excessive 
doses  its  effects  are  fatal ; general 
debility,  delirium,  remarkable  dila- 
tation of  the  pupils  of  the  eyes,  con- 
vulsions, death.  Upon  the  whole, 
like  opium,  it  is  a pow^erful  anodyne ; i 
and,  like  hemlock,  it  is  free  from 
any  constipating  effect,  having  ra-  * 
ther  a tendency  to  move  the  belly.  I 
HERB  DUMPLINGS.  Take 
the  crumbs  of  a two-penny  loaf, 
grated  ; sift  it  through  a colander  ; ! 
take  almost  an  equal  quantity  of  f 
fresh  beef-suet,  shred  and  sifted : ^ 
put  in  thyme,  sweet  marjoram,  sa-  b 
vory,  and  as  much  pennyroyal  as 
all  the  other  herbs  together ; let  all  M 
be  chopped  extremely  small:  put  in  | 
a few  currants,  neatly  picked  and  M 
washed,  a little  salt,  grated  nutmeg,  j|i 
and  a spoonful  of  sugar;  beat  two  '4 
eggs  with  two  spoonfuls  of  while  : d 
wine  : mix  them  all  together  ; make  ! a 
them  into  the  size  of  a large  apple  ; i K 
boil  them  half  an  hour;  melt  the  j' 
butter  with  a glass  of  wine,  and  strew  < 
sugar  over  them.  The  water  must  1 
be  boiling  when  they  are  put  in.  I 
HERB  PIE  {to  make  a).  Pick  j 
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two  handfuls  of  parsley  from  the 
stems,  half  the  quantity  of  spinach, 
two  lettuces,  some  mustard  and  cress, 
a few  leaves  of  borage,  and  white 
beet  leaves ; wash  and  boil  them  a 
little  ; then  drain  and  press  out  the 
water ; cut  them  small ; mix  and 
lay  them  in  a dish  ; sprinkle  wdth 
some  salt.  Mix  a batter  of  flour, 
two  eggs  well  beaten,  a pint  of 
cream,  and  half  a pint  of  milk,  and 
pour  it  on  the  herbs  ; cover  with 
a good  crust  and  bake. 

HERB  PUDDING  {to  make  a). 
Steep  a quart  of  grits  in  warm  w’ater 
for  half  an  hour : cut  a pound  of 
hog’s-lard  into  little  bits  : take  spi- 
nach, beets,  parsley,  and  leeks,  a 
handful  of  each,  three  onions  chop- 
ped small,  three  sage  leaves  cut  fine, 
and  a little  salt.  Mix  well,  and  tie 
it  close  in  a cloth.  Take  it  up 
while  boiling  to  loosen  the  string. 

HERB  TEA  (to  make).  Take 
of  hawthorn  leaves,  dried,  two  parts  ; 
sage  and  balm,  one  part  : mix 
these  well  together,  and  they  will 
make  an  excellent  and  pleasant 
sanative  tea  for  nervous  persons. 

HERN  PIE  (to  make).  Pull 
the  feathers  and  stumps  clean  off ; 
break  the  breast  bone,  and  lay  it  to 
soak  in  warm  water  and  salt  for  the 
space  of  half  an  hour  ; then  having 
onions,  and  sweet  herbs  shred,  make 
little  balls  of  them*;  sticking  them 
together  with  butter,  and  put  it  into 
the  belly  ; season  it  with  salt,  pep- 
per nutmeg,  mace,  and  ginger, 
finely  beaten  ; then  lard  the  breast, 
and  stick  pieces  of  lard  under  the 
wings  ; lay  also  other  balls  about 
it  of  the  same  composition  as  those 
that  were  put  into  the  belly  ; then 
sprinkle  in  some  juice  of  lemon,  and 
so  bake  it  for  two  hours,  and  when 
it  is  enough,  pour  melted  butter  into 
it ; set  it  into  a dry  place  till  cold, 
and  then  serve  it  up. 

HERN  (to  roast).  Take  a hern 
that  is  not  too  old  ; lard  the  back 


and  breast  after  you  have  parboiled 
it ; then  put  it  on  a spit ; baste  it 
with  butter  and  white  wine  beaten 
up  together,  and  dredge  it  w'ith 
grated  bread,  and  sweet  herbs  cut 
very  small ; and  when  it  is  suffici- 
ently roasted,  make  a sauce  of  the 
beaten  yolks  of  eggs,,  anchovy,  claret, 
and  vinegar  : garnish  the  dish  with 
oranges,  lemons,  savory,  and  tops 
of  rosemary. 

HERRINGS  (to  bake).  Wash, 
scale,  and  wipe  them  dry  with  a 
cloth ; lay  them  on  a board  ; mix 
black  pepper,  a few  cloves,  with 
plenty  of  salt,  and  rub  the  dish  all 
over.  Lay  them  straight  in  a pan  ; 
cover  them  with  vinegar ; put  in  a 
few  bay  leaves ; tie  a strong  paper 
over,  and  bake  them  in  a moderate 
oven.  They  may  be  eaten  either 
hot  or  cold  : use  the  best  vinegar, 
and  they  will  keep  tw'o  or  three 
months. 

HERRINGS  (to  boil).  Clean, 
wash,  dry  them  in  a cloth,  and  rub 
them  over  with  a little  salt  and  vine- 
gar ; skewer  their  tails  in  their 
mouth,  and  lay  them  on  a fish  plate ; 
when  the  water  boils,  put  them  in ; 
ten  or  tvvelve  minutes  will  do  them  ; 
then  take  them  up  ; let  them  drain 
properly,  and  turn  their  heads  into 
the  middle  of  the  dish.  Serve  with 
melted  butter  and  parsley,  and  gar- 
nish W’ith  horseradish. 

HERRINGS  (to  broil).  Scale, 
gut,  and  wash  them  clean;  cut  off  the 
heads,  dust  them  well  with  flour,  and 
broil  them : notch  them  across  with 
a knife  ; take  the  heads,  ma^h  them, 
boil  them  in  small  beer  or  ale,  with 
a little  pepper  and  onion.  Let  it 
boil  a quarter  of  an  hour ; then 
strain  it ; thicken  it  with  butter  and 
flour  and  a good  deal  of  mustard. 
Lay  them  in  the  dish,  and  pour  the 
sauce  into  a basin,  or  plain  melted 
butter  and  mustard. 

HERRINGS  (to  choose).  If  good, 
their  gills  are  of  a fine  red,  and  their 
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eyes  bright,  as  is  likewise  the  whole 
fish,  which  should  be  stiff  and  firm. 

To  judge  of  pickled  herrings, 
open  them  from  the  back  to  the 
bone,  if  that  be  white,  or  of  a 
bright  red,  and  the  flesh  white,  oily, 
and  flaky,  they  are  good. 

Red  herrings,  when  good,  have  a 
glossy,  golden  appearance,  and  part 
well  from  the  bone. 

HERRINGS,  PILCHARDS, 
MACKAREL,  SPRATS,  &c.  {to 
cure).  Reservoirs  of  any  size,  vats, 
or  casks,  perfectly  water-tight, 
should  be  about  half  filled  with 
brine,  made  by  dissolving  about 
twenty-eight  parts  of  solid  salt  in 
seventy-two  of  fresh  water.  The 
fish,  as  fresh  as  possible,  gutted  or 
not,  must  be  plunged  into  this  fully- 
saturated  brine,  in  such  quantity  as 
nearly  to  fill  the  reservoir ; and, 
after  remaining  quite  immersed  for 
five  or  six  days,  they  will  be  fit  to 
be  packed  as  usual,  with  large 
grained  solid  salt,  and  exported  to 
the  hottest  climates.  As  brine  is 
always  weakest  at  the  upper  part, 
in  order  to  keep  it  of  a uniform 
saturation,  a wooden  lattice-work 
frame,  of  such  size  as  to  be  easily 
let  into  the  inside  of  the  reservoir, 
is  sunk  an  inch  or  two  under  the 
surface  of  the  brine,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  suspending  upon  it  lumps  of 
one  or  two  pounds,  or  larger,  of 
solid  salt,  which  effectually  satu- 
rates whatever  moisture  may  exude 
from  the  fish ; and  thus,  the  brine 
will  be  continued  of  the  utmost 
strength,  so  long  as  any  part  of  the 
salt  remains  undissolved.  The  so- 
lidity of  the  lumps  admits  of  their 
being  applied  several  times,  or  when- 
ever the  reservoirs  are  replenished 
with  fish  ; and  the  brine,  although 
repeatedly  used,  does  not  putrify  ; 
nor  do  the  fish,  if  kept  under  the 
surface,  ever  become  rancid. 

All  provisions  are  best  preserved 
by  this  method,  especially  bacon. 


which,  when  thus  cured,  is  not  ao 
liable  to  become  rusty,  as  when 
done  by  the  usual  method  of  rubbing 
with  salt. 

HERRINGS,  FRESH  (to  dress). 
Gut  them  through  the  gills;  wash 
them ; rub  them  over  with  melted 
butter  ; dredge  them  with  crumbs 
of  bread,  and  broil  them  on  a grid- 
iron. Make  your  sauce  of  vine- 
gar, butter,  salt,  pepper,  and  mus- 
tard : or  you  may  brown  some 

butter,  and  shred  some  sweet  herbs 
very  small,  and  put  into  it  ; season 
with  vinegar,  salt,  pepper,  ancho- ' 
vies,  and  capers. 

HERRINGS  (to  fry).  Clean 
them  as  for  broiling ; fry  them  in 
butter,  and  have  ready  some  onions 
peeled,  and  cut  thin.  Fry  them  of 
a light  brown  with  the  herrings ; 
lay  the  herrings  in  the  dish,  and  the 
onions  round.  Serve  with  melted 
butter  and  mustard. 

HERRING  PIE  (to  make),  I’ake 
pickled  herrings  ; water  them  well ; 
take  off  their  skins  whole  ; mince 
the  flesh  with  two  roes  ; add  some 
grated  white  bread,  seven  or  eight 
dates,  rose-water,  sugar,  a little 
w’hite  wine  with  saffron ; make  of 
these  a pretty  stiff  paste ; then  fill 
the  skins  of  the  herrings  with  this 
force ; lay  butter  on  the  bottom  of 
your  pie  ; lay  in  the  herrings,  and  ^ 
dates  with  them,  and  on  top  of  i- 
them  lay  gooseberries,  currants,  p 
and  butter  ; then  close  it  up  ; bake  II 
it,  and  when  done,  put  to  it  vinegar,  p 
butter,  and  sugar.  I 

HERRINGS  (to. pot).  After 

having  cleaned  them,  cut  off  the  1 
heads,  and  lay  them  close  in  an  ^ 
earthen  pot.  Between  every  layer  p 
of  herrings,  strew  salt,  but  not  too  p 
much  ; put  in  cloves,  mace,  whole  Id 
pepper,  and  pieces  of  nutmeg ; fill  if 
up  the  pan  with  vinegar,  water,  and  la 
a quarter  of  a pint  of  white  wine ; a 
cover,  and  tie  it  down ; bake  it,  and  kI 
when  cold,  pot  it  for  use. 
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HERRINGSOUP.  Take  eight 
gallons  of  water,  and  mix  it  with 
five  pounds  of  barley-meal.  Boil 
it  to  the  consistence  of  a thick  jelly. 
Season  it  with  salt,  pepper,  vinegar, 
sweet  herbs,  and  to  give  it  a grati- 
fying flavour,  add  the  meat  of  four 
red  herrings  pounded. 

HE R R1 NG S (^0  economkalli/). 

The  best  method  of  using  salted 
herrings  with  potatoes,  is,  to  par- 
boil the  potatoes  without  their  skins ; 
then  boil  them  with  the  herrings  tho- 
roughly, and  put  them  on  a dish, 
when  they  will  form  a most  excel- 
lent flavoured  meal. 

H ERRINGS, WHITE  {to  prepare 
so  as  to  have  the  jlavour  of  ancho- 
vies). Take  the  skin  clear  off,  then, 
cutting  off  the  head  and  tail,  slice 
the  body  into  four  or  five  parts.; 
which,  when  done,  put  the  same  into 
a basin,  pouring  an  equal  quantity 
of  vinegar  and  water,  just  sufficient 
to  cover  the  fish ; then  let  it  stand 
a day  or  two,  when  it  will  eat  fine 
and  mellow,  and  very  little,  if  at  all, 
inferior  in  flavour  to  anchovies. 

HESSIAN  SOUP  RAGOUT 
\fu  make).  Clean  the  root  of  a neat’s 
tongue  very  nicely,  and  half  an  ox’s 
head,  with  salt  and  water,  and  soak 
tl;em  afterwards  in  water  only. 
Then  stew  them  in  five  or  six  quarts 
of  water,  till  tolerably  tender.  Let 
the  soup  stand  to  be  cold  ; take  off 
I the  fat,  which  will  make  good  paste, 

I or  hot  meat-pies,  or  will  do  to  baste, 
i Pat  to  the  soup  a pint  of  split  peas, 

‘ or  a quart  of  whole  ones,  twelve  car- 
! rots,  six  turnips,  six  potatoes,  six 
large  onions,  a bunch  of  sw'eet 
I herbs,  and  two  heads  of  celery ; sim- 
mer them  without  the  meat,  till  the 
vegetables  be  done  enougli  to  pulp 
with  the  peas  through  a sieve,  and 
the  soup  will  then  be  about  the 
thickness  of  cream;  season  it  with 
pepper,  salt,  mace,  allspice,  a clove 
or  two,  and  a little  cayenne,  all  in 
&ne  powder.  If  the  peas  are  bad, 
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the  soup  may  not  be  thick  enough; 
then  boil  in  it  a slice  of  roll,  and 
put  it  through  a colander,  or  add  a 
little  rice  flour,  mixing  it  up  by  de- 
grees. 

For  the  ragout,  cut  the  nicest  part 
of  the  head,  the  kernels,  and  part  of 
the  fat  of  the  root  of  the  tongue, 
into  small  thick  pieces.  Rub  these 
with  some  of  the  above  seasoning 
as  you  put  them  into  a quart  of  the 
liquor,  kept  out  for  that  purpose  be- 
fore the  vegetables  were  added  ; 
flour  well,  and  simmer  them  till 
nicely  tender;  then  put  a little 
mushroom  and  walnut  catsup,  a lit- 
tle soy,  a glass  of  port  wine,  and  a 
tea-spoonful  of  made  mustard,  and 
boil  all  up  together  before  served. 
If  for  company,  small  eggs,  and 
forcemeat  balls. 

This  way  furnishes  an  excellent 
soup  and  a ragout  at  a small  ex- 
pense, and  they  are  not  common. 

HIERA  PICRA.  Take  of  .so- 
cotrine  aloes,  one  pound  ; white  ca- 
nella,  three  ounces : powder  them 
separately,  and  then  mix  them.  The 
spicy  canella  acts  as  a corrigent  to 
the  aloes.  It  is  a convenient  medi- 
cine for  costive  habits  not  subject  to 
the  piles.  Dose,  ten  grains  to  a 
scruple,  at  bed-time. 

HIGH  DRESS.  For  directions 
to  make,  see  the  article  Dress,  Page 
278. 

HIND  QUARTER  of  PIG, 
to  dress  lamb  fashion.  When  house 
lamb  bears  a high  price,  the  hind 
quarter  of  a pig  is  a good  substitute 
for  it.  Take  off  the  skin,  roast  it, 
and  it  will  eat  like  lamb.  Serve  it 
with  mint  sauce,  or  sallad. 

HIPS,  to  make  CONSERVE  of 
Gather  the  hips  before  they  grow 
soft,  cut  off  the  heads  and  stalks ; 
slit  them  in  halves,  and  take  out  all 
the  seeds  and  white  that  are  in 
them,  very  clean  ; then  put  them 
into  an  earthen  pot,  and  stir  them 
every  day,  or  they  will  grow  mouldy. 
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Let  them  stand  till  they  are  soft 
enough  to  mb  them  through  a coarse 
hair  sieve ; as  the  pulp  comes,  take 
it  off  the  sieve;  then  add  the  weight 
of  sugar  : mix  them  well  together 
without  boiling.  Keep  it  in  deep 
gallipots  for  use. 

HOG’S  CHEEK  {to  dry).  Cut 
out  the  snout,  remove  the  brains,  and 
split  the  head,  taking  off'  the  upper 
bone,  to  make-  the  chawl  a good 
shape;  rub  it  well  with  salt  next  day; 
take  away  the  brine,  and  salt  it 
again  the  following  day  ; cover  the 
head  with  half  an  ounce  of  saltpe- 
tre, two  ounces  of  bay  salt,  a little 
common  salt,  and  four  ounces  of 
coarse  sugar.  Let  the  head  be  often 
turned.  After  ten  days,  smoke  it  for 
a week  like  bacon. 

HOG’S  CHITTERLINGS,  or 
ANDOUILLES  {to  make).  Take 
the  large  gut  of  a hog,  cleanse  it 
well,  and  put  it  to  soak  a day  or  two 
in  water,  and  then  blanch  it  in  hot 
water,  with  a little  salt,  slices  of 
onions,  and  some  slices  of  lemon  ; 
then  put  it  in  fresh  water ; take  it 
out  again  a little  while,  cut  it  on  a 
table  into  pieces,  according  to  the 
length  you  would  have  your  pud- 
ding ; then  dip  them  in  white  wine 
for  a little  while,  to  take  off  the  ill 
scent ; cut  some  fat  off  the  hog’s 
belly  into  slices,  the  length  you  will 
make  your  puddings,  and  some  lean 
into  the  same  slices ; and  season 
them  well ; then  put  them  on  a 
slight  skewer,  and  slide  them  through 
the  gut,  and  when  the  skewer  is 
quite  in,  tie  up  both  ends  with  pack- 
thread. The  andouilles,  or  puddings, 
being  thus  formed,  put  them  in  a 
kettle  with  water,  onion  shred, 
cloves,  and  two  bay  leaves ; let 
them  boil  slowly ; skim  them  well, 
and  put  in  a quart  of  milk : let 
these  puddings  grow  cold  in  the 
same  liquor  they  are  boiled  in ; 
then  take  them  out,  and  take  care 
not  to  break  them.  They  may  be 


broiled  in  paper,  and  served  up  ira« 
mediately. 

HOG’S  EARS  {to  force).  Par- 
boil two  pair  of  ears,  or  take  some 
that  have  been  soused;  make  a force- 
meat of  an  anchovy,  some  sage, 
parsley,  a quarter  of  a pound  of 
suet  chopped,  bread-crumbs,  pepper, 
and  only  a little  salt : mix  all  these 
with  the  yolks  of  two  eggs  ; raise 
the  skin  of  the  upper  side  of  the 
ears,  and  stuff  them  with  the  above. 
Fry  the  ears  in  fresh  butter,  of  a 
fine  colour;  then  pour  away  the  fat, 
and  drain  them  : make  ready  half  a 
pint  of  rich  gravy,  with  a glass  of 
fine  sherry,  thr^  tea-spoonfuls  of 
made  mustard,  a little  bit  of  flour 
and  butter,  a small  onion  whole, 
and  a little  cayenne  pepper.  Put 
this  with  the  ears  into  a stewpan, 
and  cover  it  close ; stew  it  gently 
for  half  an  hour,  shaking  the  pan 
often.  When  done  enough,  take 
out  the  onion,  place  the  ears  care- 
fully in  a dish,  and  pour  the  sauce 
over  them.  If  a larger  dish  be 
wanted,  the  meat  from  two  feet  may 
be  added  to  the  above. 

HOG’S  FEET  and  EARS  {to 
ragout).  Take  the  feet  and  ears  out 
of  the  pickle  they  are  soused  in,  or 
boil  them  till  they  are  tender ; then 
cut  them  into  little  long  thin  bits, 
about  two  inches  long ; put  them 
into  the  stewpan  with  half  a pint  of 
good  gravy,  a glass  of  white  wine, 
a good  deal  of  mustard,  a good 
piece  of  butter  rolled  in  flour,  and  a 
little  pepper  and  salt ; stir  all  toge- 
ther till  it  is  of  a fihe  thickness, 
and  then  dish  up. 

HOG’S  HEAD  {to  dress  cheese  i 
fashion).  Bone  it,  and  lay  it  to  I 
cleanse  twenty-four  hours  in  water  ii 
and  salt,  and  scrape  it  well,  and  n 
white ; lay  salt  on  the  inside,  to  the  ■ 
thickness  of  a crown  piece,  and  boil  fl 
it  very  tender ; then  lay  it  on  a 1 
cheese  press ; cover  it  with  a cloth,  fl 
and  when  cold,  it  will  be  like  m 
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cheese.  It  may  be  eaten  with 
sauce. 

HOG’S  HEAD  {to  make  excel- 
lent meat  of).  Split  the  head  ; take 
out  the  brains  ; cut  otF  the  ears,  and 
sprinkle  it  with  common  salt  for  a 
day  ; then  drain  it ; salt  it  well  with 
common  salt,  and  saltpetre,  three 
days : then  lay  the  salt  and  head 
into  a small  quantity  of  water  for 
two  days ; wash  it,  and  boil  it  till 
all  the  bones  will  come  out ; re- 
move them,  and  chop  the  head  as 
quickly  as  possible  ; but  first  skin 
the  tongue,  and  take  the  skin  care- 
fully off  the  head,  to  put  under  and 
over : season  with  pepper,  salt,  and 
a little  mace  or  allspice.  Put  the 
skin  into  a small  pan,  press  the  cut 
head  in,  and  put  the  other  skin  over  ; 
press  it  down.  When  cold,  it  will 
turn  out,  and  make  a kind  of  brawn. 
If  too  fat,  you  may  put  a few  bits 
of  lean  pork  to  be  prepared . the 
same  way.  Add  salt  and  vinegar, 
and  boil  these  w’ith  some  of  the  li- 
quor for  a pickle  to  keep  it. 

HOG’S  LARD  {to  make).  Take 
any  quantity  of  the  leaf  fat  of  a large 
hog ; cut  it  into  bits  about  an  inch 
square  ; put  it  over  a slow  fire  in  a 
clean  bright  brass  kettle;  (if  it  be  put 
in  a pot  that  is  tinned,  it  will  fetch 
the  tin  off ;)  let  the  heat  increase  gra- 
dually till  it  boils,  and  a good  quan- 
tity of  fat  be  melted  ; keep  stirring 
it  often  ; then  pour  it  through  a co- 
lander, into  an  earthen  pot  or  pan; 
when  the  liquid  part  of  the  fat  has 
run  through,  return  what  was  left  in 
‘ the  colander  into  the  kettle,  and  put 
it  over  the  fire  till  more  is  melted  ; 
then  put  it  into  the  colander  as  be- 
fore ; do  this  three  or  four  times  to 
draw  out  all  the  lard:  take  care  that 
it  does  not  scorch,  as  that  would 
spoil  the  flavour  and  colour,  and 
render  it  unfit  for  use.  When  it  be- 
gins to  cool,  put  it  into  small  blad- 
ders ; tie  them  up  close,  and  hang 
them  in  a cool,  dry  place,  if  it  is  to 
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be  kopt  a long  time ; but  if  it  be 
only  for  one  or  two  months’  use,  it 
may  remain  in  the  pot,  with  a paper 
tied  over  it.  Beef  suet  may  be  done 
in  the  same  way. 

HOG’S  PUDDINGS  with  AL- 
MONDS {to  make).  Take  two 
pounds  of  beef  suet,  or  marrow, 
and  a pound  and  a half  of  almonds 
blanched,  and  beaten  very  fine  with 
rose  water,  one  pound  of  grated 
bread,  a pound  and  a quarter  of  fine 
sugar,  a little  salt,  half  an  ounce  of 
mace,  nutmeg,  and  cinnamon  toge- 
ther, twelve  yolks  of  eggs,four  whites, 
a pint  of  white  wine,  a pint  and  a 
half  of  thick  cream;  boil  the  cream, 
and  tie  the  saffron  in  a bag,  and  dip  it 
in  the  cream  to  colour  it.  First  beat 
the  eggs  very  well;  then  stir  in  the 
almonds ; then  the  spice,  the  salt,  and 
the  suet,  and  mix  all  the  ingredients 
together  : fill  the  guts  but  half  full ; 
put  some  bits  of  citron  in  the  guts 
as  you  fill  them  ; tie  them  up,  and 
boil  them  a quarter  of  an  hour. 

HOG’S  PUDDINGS  rozY/t  CUR- 
RANTS {to  make).  Three  pounds 
of  grated  bread,  to  four  pounds  of 
beef  suet ; two  pounds  of  currants, 
cleanly  picked  and  washed  ; cloves, 
mace,  and  cinnamon,  of  each  half 
an  ounce,  finely  beaten;  a little  salt; 
a pound  and  a half  of  sugar  ; a pint 
of  sack  ; a quart  of  cream  ; a little 
rose  water  ; and  twenty  eggs,  well 
beaten,  with  half  the  whites : mix 
these  well  together;  fill  the  guts  half 
full ; boil  them  a little,  and  prick 
them  as  they  boil,  to  keep  them  from 
breaking  the  gut.  Take  them  up 
on  clean  cloths,  and  lay  them  on  the 
dish. 

HOLLANDS  Dr.,  FAMILY 
PILL  {to  make).  Take  a drachm 
of  the  compound  extract  of  colo- 
cynth ; add  six  grains  of  calomel  : 
mix,  and  make  into  fifteen  pills:  one, 
two,  or  three,  are  a dose.  These 
pills  are  excellent  for  the  bile. 
HOLLIBUT  {to  fry).  Cut  the 
3 K 
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fish  into  thin  slices  ; hack  it  with  a 
knife,  and  it  will  then  be  ribbed ; 
then  fry  it  almost  brown  with  but- 
ter; take  it  up,  draining  all  the  but- 
ter from  it ; make  clean  the  pan,  and 
put  it  in  again  with  red  wine,  sliced 
ginger,  nutmeg,  anchovy,  salt,  and 
saffron  beaten  ; fry  it  till  half  is 
consumed  ; then  put  in  a piece  of 
butter,  shaking  it  well  together  with 
a minced  lemon,  and  rub  the  dish 
with  a clove  of  garlick. 

For  other  methods  of  dressing 
Hollibut,  See  Turbot. 

HONEY  {to  clarify).  The  best 
kind  is  clarified  by  merely  melting 
it  in  a water  bath,  and  taking  off 
the  scum;  the  middling  kind  by  dis- 
solving it  in  water,  adding  the  white 
of  an  egg  to  each  pint  of  the  solu- 
tion, and  boiling  it  down  to  its  ori- 
ginal consistence,  skimming  it  from 
time  to  time.  The  inferior  kind  re- 
quires solution  in  water,  boiling  the 
solution  with  one  pound  of  charcoal, 
to  twenty-five  pounds  of  honey, 
addinsf,  when  an  excess  of  acid  is 
apprehended,  a small  quantity  of 
chalk,  or  oyster-shell  pow'der  ; next 
by  straining  it  several  times  through 
flannel,  and  reducing  the  solution  to 
its  original  consistence  by  evapora- 
tion. 

HONEY  (?o  JWrtWffgc).  To  judge 
of  the  best  honey,  it  should  be  of  a 
bright  pale  colour,  thick,  and  a little 
aromatic.  I'o  obtain  it  from  the 
combs  in  its  pure  state,  it  must  be 
left  to  run  from  them  without  press- 
ing. The  colour  shows  whether  it 
is  fine  or  inferior.  If  wanted  to 
press  some  in  the  combs,  choose  the 
fairest,  and  such  as  have  not  been 
broken  : wrap  each  comb  in  white 
paper,  such  as  lines  the  blue  cover 
of  loaf  sugar.  Set  it  edgeways  as 
it  stood  in  the  hive,  and  it  may  be 
preserved  many  months.  The  combs 
meant  to  be  drained,  must  be  cut  in 
slices.  Lay  them  on  a hair-search, 
supported  by  a rack  over  the  jar,  in 


which  the  honey  is  to  remain  ; for 
the  less  it  is  stirred  after  draining, 
it  keeps  the  better.  Fill  the  jar  to 
the  brim,  as  a little  scum  must  be 
taken  off  when  it  has  settled.  A 
bladder  well  washed  in  lukewarm 
water,  ought  to  be  laid  over  the 
double  fold  of  white  paper  with 
which  it  is  covered. 

HONEY  0/ RAISINS  {to  make). 
Take  three  quarts  of  water  ; heat  it, 
and  when  it  bubbles  up,  skim  it; 
stone  two  pounds  of  raisins,  and  put 
them  into  it  till  they  swell,  and  are 
pulpy  ; then  boil  them  to  the  con- 
sumption of  half  the  water  ; then 
strain  and  press  out  the  remainder 
of  the  liquid  part;  boil  the  decoc- 
tion to  the  thickness  of  a moderate 
honey  ; then  add  two  pounds  of  cla- 
rified honey,  and  being  well  mingled ; 
boil  it  to  the  thickness  of  a syrup. 

This  is  good  for  any  stoppages  or 
defects  in  the  lungs  ; if  mixed  with 
white  wine  it  helps  digestion,  and 
mixed  with  cooling  sim 
given  in  fevers. 

HONEY  of  ROSES  {to  make). 
Take  of  dried  red  rose-buds,  four 
ounces ; distilled  boiling  water, 
three  pints ; clarified  honey,  five 
pounds  : macerate  the  rose  loaves 
in  the  w'ater  for  six  hours  ; then  mix 
the  honey  with  the  strained  liquor, 
and  boil  the  mixture  to  the  thick- 
ness of  a syrup. 

This  preparation  is  not  unfre- 
quently  used  as  a mild,  cooling  de- 
tergent, particularly  in  gargles  for 
vlccrations  and  inflammation  of  the 
mouth  and  tonsils.  The  rose-buds 
here  used  should  be  hastily  dried, 
that  they  may  the  better  preserve 
their  astringency. 

HONEY  (/ VIOLETS  ) 

Take  of  the  flowers  of  violets,  the  i 
bottoms  chipped  off,  viz.  purple  i 
violets,  two  pounds  ; infuse  them  in  i 
two  quarts  of  water  ; boil  them  up,  i 
and  add  tw’o  pounds  of  honey,  and  » 
boil  them  up  to  the  consistency  of  a 


pie  waters  is 
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«yrup,  and  press  the  liquid  part 
hrough  a linen  cloth. 

HONEY  WATER  {io  make).— 
Take  of  coriander  seeds,  a pound  ; 
•assia,  four  ounces;  cloves,  and 
gum  benzoin,  two  ounces  each  ; oil 
of  rhodium,  essence  of  lemon,  es- 
•ence  of  bergamot,  and  oil  of  la- 
vender, a drachm  each  ; rectified 
•pirit  of  wine,  twenty  pints : rose- 
nary,  two  quarts  ; nutmeg  water, 
me  quart ; musk  and  ambergris, 
ach,  twelve  grains  : distil  in  a water 
)ath  to  dryness.  A common  sort 
f honey  water  is  frequently  made, 
ly  putting  two  drachms  of  tincture 
jf  ambergris,  and  two  of  tincture 
■)f  musk,  in  a quart  of  rectified 
;pirit  of  wine,  and  half  a pint  of 
•vater  ; filter,  and  put  it  up  in  small 
bottles. 

HONEY  WINE  (to  make  Ameri- 
can). Put  a quantity  of  the  comb 
from  which  honey  has  been  drained, 
into  a tub,  and  add  a barrel  of  cider, 
immediately  from  the  press : stir 
this  mixture,  and  leave  it  for  one 
night.  It  is  then  strained  before 
fermentation,  and  honey  added,  until 
the  specific  gravity  of  the  liquor  is 
sufficient  to  bear  an  egg.  It  is  then 
; put  into  a barrel,  and  after  the  fer- 
mentation has  commenced,  the  cask 
is  filled  every  day,  for  three  or  four 
days,  that  the  froth  may  work  out 
of  the  bung-hole.  When  the  fer- 
mentation moderates,  put  the  bung 
in  loosely,  lest  stopping  it  tight 
might  cause  the  cask  to  burst.  * At 
the  end  of  five  or  six  weeks,  the  li- 
quor is  to  be  drawn  off  into  a tub, 

\ and  the  whites  of  eight  eggs,  well 
I beaten  up  with  a pint  of  clean  sand, 
i is  to  be  put  into  it ; then  add  a gal- 
’ Ion  of  cider  spirit,  and  after  mixing 
the  whole  well  together,  return  it 
into  the  cask,  which  is  to  be  well 
cleaned,  bunged  tight,  and  placed 
in  a proper  situation  for  racking  off 
■ when  fine.  In  the  month  of  April 
' Wlowing,  draw  it  off  into  kegs  for 


use,  and  it  will  be  equal  to  almost 
any  foreign  wine. 

HOP.  (Humultts  Litpuhis.)  (See 
Plate  10.)  This  plant  rises  eighteen 
feet,  and  the  stem  climbing  goes 
against  the  sun.  There  are  several 
sorts,  though  the  botanists  allow  but 
of  one  species  of  hops.  The  most 
esteemed  are  the  long  white,  the 
oval,  and  the  long  square  garlic  hop. 
These  differ  from  each  other  in  the 
colour  and  shape  of  their  bells,  or 
hops,  in  their  degree  of  bearing,  and 
in  their  time  of  ripening.  The  long 
white  is  most  valued,  because  it  is  a 
great  bearer,  and  produces  the  most 
beautiful  hops  ; for  the  beauty  of 
hops  consists  in  their  being  of  a pale 
bright  green  colour.  The  oval  hop 
is  beautiful,  but  does  not  bring  so 
large  a crop.  There  is  a sort  of 
white  hop,  called  the  early  or  rath 
hop,  which  ripens  a w^eek  or  ten 
days  before  the  common,  and  is 
therefore  of  advantage  to  those  who 
would  be  first  at  market : but  it  is 
more  tender,  and  does  not  bear  so 
plentifully.  The  long  square  garlic 
hop  is  the  greatest  bearer,  more 
hardy,  and  somewhat  later  ripe  than 
the  former;  but  by  reason  of  its 
redness  towards  the  stalk,  it  is  not 
so  much  esteemed  as  the  other  sorts. 

The  hop  is  planted  on  various 
soils,  and  chiefly  in  valleys.  They 
are  generally  of  the  best  quality, 
from  strong  clay  land.  The  crop, 
however,  is  there  very  precarious. 
Those  on  peat  are  much  more  pro- 
ductive, but  are  liable  to  be  affected 
by  the  mould  in  some  seasons,  which 
reduces  their  value  considerably. 
The  best  plantations  are  on  a deep 
loamy  soil,  where  the  produce  of 
the  latter  and  the  quality  of  the  for- 
mer are  sometimes  obtained.  Those 
which  are  grown  on  sandy  and  gra- 
velly soils  are  seldom  remarkable 
for  either  great  produce  or  superior 
quality. 

The  plant  is  c>t>'emely  liable  to 
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disasters,  from  its  first  putting  up 
in  the  spring,  until  the  time  of  pick- 
ing the  crop,  which  is  in  September. 
Snails  or  slugs,  ants  or  flies,  are 
formidable  enemies,  in  the  first  in- 
stance; frosts  are  inimical  to  its 
growth,  and  the  vines  are  frequently 
blighted,  even  after  they  have  reach- 
ed the  top  of  the  poles.  The 
best  situation  for  a plantation  is  a 
southern  aspect,  well  shaded  on 
three  sides,  either  by  hills  or  plant- 
ing, which  is  supposed  to  be  the 
chief  protection  that  can  be  given 
them. 

In  the  winter  time,  provide  the 
soil  and  manure  for  the  hop  ground 
against  the  following  spring.  If  the 
dung  be  rotten,  mix  it  with  two  or 
three  parts  of  common  earth,  and 
let  it  incorporate  together  till  there 
be  occasion  to  make  use  of  k in 
making  the  hop  hills ; but  if  it  be 
new  dung,  then  let  it  be  mixed  as 
before,  till  the  spring  in  the  next 
year,  for  new  dung  is  very  injurious 
to  hops.  Hops  require  to  be  plant- 
ed in  a situation  so  open  that  the  air 
may  freely  pass  round  and  between 
them,  to  dry  up  and  dissipate  the 
moisture,  which  often  destroys  the 
middles  of  large  plantations,  while 
the  outsides  remain  unhurt. 

The  hills  should  be  eight  or  nine 
feet  asunder.  If  the  ground  be  in- 
tended to  be  ploughed  with  horses 
between  the  hills,  it  will  be  best  to 
plant  them  in  squares,  checquerwise; 
but  if  the  ground  be  so  small  that 
it  may  be  done  with  the  breast 
plough  or  spade,  the  holes  should 
be  ranged  in  a quincunx  form. 
Whichsoever  way  is  made  use  of,  a 
stake  should  be  stuck  down  at  all 
the  places  where  the  hills  are  to  be 
made. 

Particular  care  should  be  bestow- 
ed on  the  choice  of  the  plants  as  to 
kind,  for  if  the  hop  garden  be  plant- 
ed with  a mixture  of  several  sorts  of 
hops,  that  ripen  at  several  times,  it 


will  cause  much  trouble  and  much 
detriment.  As  before-mentioned, 
the  two  best  sorts  are,  the  white 
and  grey  kind  ; the  latter  is  a large 
square  hop,  more  hardy,  bears  more 
abundantly,  but  ripens  later  than 
the  former.  There  is  another  of 
the  white  kind,  which  ripens  a week 
or  ten  days  before  the  common,  but 
this  is  a tenderer  and  a less  plenti- 
ful bearer,  though  it  has  this  advan- 
tage, that  it  comes  first  to  market. 
If  there  be  a sort  of  hop  of  jiarti- 
cular  value,  and  it  be  desirable  to 
increase  it,  the  superfluous  binds 
may  be  laid  down  when  the  hops 
are  tied,  cutting  off  the  tops  and 
burying  them  in  the  hill,  or  when 
the  hops  are  dressed,  all  the  cuttings 
may  be  saved,  for  almost  every  part 
will  grow,  and  become  a good  set 
the  next  spring. 

The  Kentish  planters  prefer  the 
months  of  October  and  March  for 
planting.  The  most  usual  time  for 
procuring  the  cuttings  is  in  March, 
when  the  hops  are  cut  and  dressed. 
As  to  the  manner  of  planting  the 
sets,  there  should  be  five  good  sets 
planted  in  every  hill,  one  in  the  mid- 
dle, and  the  rest  round  about  slop- 
ing. Let  them  be  pressed  close 
with  the  hand,  and  covered  with 
fine  earth  ; a stick  should  be  placed 
on  each  side  of  the  hill  to  secure  it. 

Towards  the  latter  end  of  July 
hops  begin  to  blossom,  about  the 
beginning  of  August  they  bell,  and, 
in  forward  years,  they  are  sometimes 
ripe  at  the  end  of  August,  or  begin- 
ning of  September.  When  they  be- 
gin to  change  colour,  or  are  easily 
pulled  to  pieces,  when  they  emit  a 
fragrant  smell,  and  when  their  seeds 
begin  to  look  brown  and  grow  hard, 
they  may  be  considered  as  ripe  : 
then  pick  them  with  all  expedition  ; 
for  a storm  of  wind  will  do  them 
great  mischief  at  this  time  ; and  hops 
picked  green  and  bright,  without 
bruising  or  discolouring,  will  sell 
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f)r  a tliird  more  than  those  that  are 
oi  her  wise. 

When  the  poles  are  drawn  up  in 
order  to  be  picked,  the  vines  around 
them  should  be  cut  asunder  at  the 
height  of  about  three  or  four  feet 
1‘rom  the  ground  ; for  the  cutting  of 
them  lower,  especially  while  the 
hops  are  green,  would  occasion  so 
great  a flowing  of  the  sap,  as  would 
weaken  and  hurt  the  root. 

Dr.  Motherby  says  : “The  scaly 
heads  of  hops  have  a bitter,  w'arm, 
aromatic  taste  ; they  give  out  their 
virtue  to  spirit,  both  proof  and  rec- 
tified, by  maceration,  without  heat ; 
and  to  water,  by  warm  infusion. 
I'he  extract  obtained  from  the  spi- 
rituous tincture  is  an  elegant  bitter. 
The  Spaniards  boil  a pound  of  hop 
roots  in  a gallon  of  water  to  six 
pints,  and  drink  half  a pint  of  the 
decoction,  whilst  in  bed,  every  morn- 
ing. This  they  do  to  cure  the  lues 
venerea.” 

Herophilus  Lobbius  attributes  to 
the  hop  a lithontriptic  power,  and 
says,  that  by  a decoction  of  it,  he 
has  softened  the  hardest  urinary 
calculi ; and  Darelius  assures  us 
that  half  a pint,  or  a whole  pint  of 
decoction  of  hops,  drunk  in  the 
morning,  possesses  much  virtue  as 
an  anthelmintic.” 

Dr.Thornton  in  his  FamilyHerbal, 
says,  that  “ the  hop  merits  every  at- 
tention from  the  practitioner,  in  con- 
sumption, all  disorders  arising  from 
weakness  of  thepriraaeviae,  gout,  and 
especially  calculous  complaints.” 
y The  hops  should  be  picked  as 
free  as  possible  from  leaves  and 
stalks ; for  these  would  be  of 
greater  prejudice  to  the  sale  than 
any  seeming  advantage  which  might 
be  expected  from  their  weight.  The 
bin  should  be  emptied  two  or  three 
times  a day  into  a large  cloth  of 
clean  linen,  in  which  the  hops  should 
immediately  stitched  up  with 


skewers,  and  carried  directly  to  the 
oast,  or  kiln,  to  be  dried  , for  if  they 
remain  long  in  the  bin,  or  cloth» 
they  will  sweat,  and  be  discoloureh. 

If  any  brown  hops  are  met  with 
in  the  picking,  care  should  be  taken 
to  separate  them  from  the  rest,  by 
putting  them  into  a basket  by  them- 
selves. 

If  the  weather  be  very  hot,  oi 
rainy,  cut  no  more  hops  than  may 
be  picked  in  an  hour:  but,  if  it  be 
possible,  gather  them  in  fair  weather 
only,  and  when  they  are  dry  ; for 
this  precaution  will  save  some  ex- 
pense of  coals,  and  contribute  to 
the  better  preservation  of  their  co- 
lour when  they  are  dried.  No  hops 
should  be  gathered  when  the  dew  is 
on  them ; for  that  would  make  them 
become  mouldy. 

The  young  shoots  of  this  plant 
are  eaten  in  the  spring  as  aspara- 
gus. It  is  used  by  the  dyer  to  dye 
w'ool  yellow : from  the  stalks,  a 
strong  cloth  may  be  made  ; but  its 
chief  use  is  to  render  beer  bitter,  so 
that  it  may  keep,  and  taste  more 
pleasant.  This  plant  was  first  cul- 
tivated in  England,  in  1524,  the 
fifteenth  year  of  Henry  VIII,  It 
prospered  exceedingly  ; and  W'e  find 
a book  soon  after,  in  black  letter, 
recommending  its  culture. 

By  an  act  of  parliament  in  the 
first  year  of  King  James  the  First, 
anno  1603,  chap.  18,  it  appears  that 
hops  were  then  produced  in  abun- 
dance in  England. 

Medicinal  virtues.  “In  the  spring 
time  of  the  year,”  says  Chambers, 
“ while  the  bud  is  yet  tender,  the  tops 
of  the  plant  being  cut  oft)  and  boil- 
ed, are  eaten  like  asparagus,  and 
found  very  wholesome  and  effectual 
to  loosen  the  body  ; the  heads  and 
tendrils  are  good  to  purify  the  blood 
in  the  scurvy,  and  most  cutaneous 
diseases.  Decoctions  of  the  flowers 
and  syrup  thereof  are  of  use  against 
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pestilential  fevers.  Julaps  and  apo- 
zeins  are  also  prepared  with  hops, 
for  hypochondriacal  and  hysteri- 
cal auctions,  and  to  promote  the 
menses.  A pillow  stuffed  with 
liops,  and  laid  under  the  head,  is 
said  to  procure  sleep  in  fevers  at- 
tended with  a delirium.” 

Dr.  Lewis,  in  the  second  edition 
of  his  Dispensatory,  speaking  of 
hops,  says : “ These  are  one  of  the 
most  agreeable  of  the  strong  bitters, 
iliough  rarely  employed  for  any 
medicinal  purposes.  Their  princi- 
pal consumption  is  in  malt  liquors, 
which  they  preserve  from  undergo- 
ing the  acetous  and  putrefactive  fer- 
mentations, render  less  glutinous, 
and  dispose  to  pass  off  more  freely 
by  urine.  The  odour  of  hops  hung 
in  a bed  has  been  said  to  induce 
sleep  after  opium  had  failed.” 

HOPS  (^0  choose).  Rub  them 
between  the  fingers,  or  the  palm  of 
the  hand,  and  if  good,  a rich  gluti- 
nous substance  will  be  felt,  with  a 
fragrant  smell,  and  a fine  yellow 
dust  will  appear.  The  best  colour 
is  a fine  olive  green,  but  if  too 
green,  and  the  seeds  are  small  and 
shrivelled, they  have  been  picked  too 
soon,  and  will  be  deficient  in  fla- 
vour. If  of  a dusty  brown  colour, 
they  were  picked  too  late,  and  should 
not  be  chosen.  When  a year  old, 
they  are  considered  as  losing  one- 
fourth  in  strength.  The  best  and 
dearest  is  the  Farnham  hop ; East 
Kents  are  the  next,  but  those  of 
Sussex  and  Worcestershire  are  not 
so  strong. 

HOPS  (to  dry).  The  best  me- 
thod of  drying  hops  is  with  charcoal 
on  an  oast  or  kiln,  covered  with  hair- 
cloth of  the  safe  form  and  fashion 
that  is  used  for  drying  malt.  The 
kiln  ought  to  be  square,  and  may 
be  of  ten,  twelve,  fourteen,  or  six- 
teen feet  over  at  the  top,  where  the 
hops  are  laid,  as  the  plantation  re- 
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quires,  and  the  room  will  allow 
There  ought  to  be  a due  proportion 
between  the  height  and  breadth  of 
the  kiln,  and  the  beguels  of  the  sted- 
dle  where  the  fire  is  kept;  viz  if 
the  kiln  be  twelve  feet  square  on 
the  top,  it  ought  to  be  nine  high 
from  the  fire,  and  the  steddle  ought 
to  be  six  feet  and  a half  square,  and 
so  proportionable  in  other  dimen- 
sions. 

The  hops  must  be  spread  ever 
upon  the  oast,  a foot  thick  or  more, 
if  the  depth  of  the  curb  will  allow 
it:  but  care  is  to  be  taken  not  to 
overload  the  oast  if  the  hops  are 
green  or  wet.  The  oast  ought  to 
be  first  warmed  with  a fire  before 
the  hops  are  laid  on,  and  then  an 
even  steady  fire  must  be  kept  under 
them ; it  must  not  be  too  fierce  at 
first,  lest  it  scorch  them,  nor  must 
it  be  suffered  to  sink  or  slacken, 
but  rather  be  increased  till  the  hops 
are  nearly  dried,  lest  the  moisture  or 
sweat  which  the  fire  has  raised,  fall 
back  or  discolour  them.  When  they 
have  lain  about  nine  hours  they 
must  be  turned,  and  in  two  or  three 
hours  more  they  may  be  taken  off. 
It  may  be  known  when  they  are 
well  dried,  by  the  brittleness  of  the 
stalks,  and  the  easy  falling  off  of  the 
hop-leaves. 

HOPS  (to  keep).  Hops  lose  all 
their  fine  flavour  by  exposure  to  the 
air  and  damp.  They  should  be 
kept  in  a dry  close  place,  and  lightly 
packed. 

HOREHOUND  (MarruhUnn  r«/- 
gare.)  (See  Plate  11).  This  is  a 
perennial  plant,  which  grows  wild 
on  road  sides,  and  among  rubbish, 
and  flowers  in  July.  The  leaves 
have  a very  strong,  not  disagreeable 
smell,  and  a roughish,  very  bitter 
taste.  It  has  a bitter  principle,  and 
has  been  recommended  for  pituitous 
asthma,  coughs,  and  female  weak- 
nesses; and  Haller  mentions  his 
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having  cured  consumption  by  means 
ot  an  aqueous  infusion.  The  dose 
is  two  or  three  ounces  of  the  ex- 
pressed juice,  or  the  infusion  of  half 
a handful  of  the  fresh  leaves,  in  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  boiling  water, 
drunk  as  tea. 

HOREHOUND  {to  camlti).  Boil 
some  horehound  till  the  juice  is  ex- 
tracted. Boil  up  some  sugar  to  a 
feathery  degree  (See  Sugar)  ; add 
your  juice  to  the  sugar,  and  let  it 
boil  till  it  is  again  the  same  height ; 
stir  it  with  a spoon  against  the  sides 
of  your  sugar  pan,  till  it  begins  to 
grow  thick  ; then  pour  it  into  a 
paper  case  that  is  dusted  with  fine 
sugar,  and  cut  it  into  squares.  The 
horehound  may  be  put  into  the  su- 
gar, finely  powdered  and  sifted. 

HORN(^o5o/?e«).  To  one  pound 
of  wood-ashes,  add  two  pounds  of 
quick  lime ; put  them  into  a quart 
of  water  ; let  the  whole  boil  till  re- 
duced to  one-third  ; then  dip  a fea- 
ther in,  and  if  in  drawing  it  out,  the 
plume  should  come  off,  it  is  a proof 
that  it  is  boiled  enough  ; if  not,  let 
it  boil  a little  longer ; when  it  is  set- 
tled, filter  it  off,  and  in  the  liquor 
thus  strained,  put  in  shavings  of 
horn.  Let  them  soak  for  three  days, 
and  first  anointing  your  hands  with 
oil,  work  the  whole  into  a mass,  and 
mould  it  into  any  shape  you  please. 

HORSE  HAIR  {to  dye).  Steep 
in  water  in  which  a small  quantity 
of  turpentine  has  been  boiled  for 
the  space  of  two  hours  ; then  hav- 
ing prepared  the  colours  very  hot, 
boil  the  hair  therein,  and  any  co- 
lour, black  excepted,  will  take,  but 
that  will  only  take  a dark  red,  or 
dark  blue,  &c. 

HORSE-RADISH.  {Cochlcaria 
Armoracea.)  (See  Plate  11.)  Horse- 
radish is  found  wild  in  several  parts 
of  England,  especially  about  rubbish 
and  the  sides  of  ditches;  but  it  is 
commonly  cultivated  in  kitchen- 


gardens,  thriving  greatly  by  its 
roots,  and  flowering  in  May. 

To  cultivate  it,  take  about  three 
inches  of  the  top  part  of  each  stick 
or  root,  and  then  cut  clean  off 
about  a quarter  of  an  inch  of  this 
piece  under  the  crown,  so  as  to 
leave  no  appearance  of  a green  bud. 
Make  the  trenches  two  feet  deep, 
and  if  manure  be  applied,  put  it  in 
the  very  bottom  of  the  trench,  for 
if  not  so  done,  the  horse-radish, 
which  always  puts  out  some  side 
roots,  would  send  out  such  large 
shoots  from  the  main  root  in  search 
of  the  dung  contiguous  to  its  sides, 
as  materially  to  deteriorate  the  crop. 
In  planting,  holes  should  be  made 
eighteen  inches  apart  every  way, 
sixteen  or  eighteen  inches  deep. 
The  root  cuttings  must  be  let  down 
to  the  bottom  of  the  holes,  which 
should  afterwards  be  filled  up  with 
finely-sifted  cinder  dust,  and  the 
surface  of  the  bed  must  then  be 
raked  over.  Horse-radish,  if  dug 
up  in  Autumn,  may  be  ^^reserved 
through  winter  in  sheds  or  cellars, 
amongst  sand  or  dry  earth. 

Medicinal  lirtues.  Dr.  Cullen 
says,  “ 1 have  found  that  one  drachm 
of  the  root,  fresh,  scraped  down, 
was  enough  for  four  ounces  of  wa- 
ter, to  be  infused  in  a close  vessel 
for  two  hours,  and  made  into  a sy- 
rup, with  double  its  w'eight  in  sugar. 
A tea-spoonful  or  two  of  this  syrup, 
swallowed  leisurely,  and  occasion- 
ally repeated,  I have  often  found 
very  suddenly  effectual  in  curing 
of  hoarseness.  It  may  be  used  in 
rheumatic  affections  as  a rubefaci- 
ent. Employed  as  condiment  it  sti- 
mulates the  stomach,  and,  where 
much  is  eaten  at  a time,  promotes 
digestion.  We  chiefly  use  it  with 
roast  beef,  which  is  occasionally 
very  tough.  Bergius  relates  that 
palsy  and  scurvy  have  been  cured 
by  swallowing  large  pieces  cut  in 
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the  form  of  pills,  as  mustard-seed  is 
used  for  the  same  purpose.  I have 
known  a strong  decoction  of  this 
root  drunk  as  an  emetic,  and  relieve 
pituitous  asthma  more  than  any 
other  means.  This  plant  should  be 
much  used  by  all  persons,  of  phlegm- 
atic habits,  in  diet,  especially  such 
as  are  afflicted  with  the  dropsy. 

HORSE-RADISH  VINEGAR 
{to  wake).  To  three  ounces  of 
scraped  horse-radish,  put  a quart  of 
best  vinegar,  an  ounce  of  minced 
eschalot,  and  one  drachm  of  cayenne. 
Let  it  stand  a week. 

HOT-BEDS,  MANURES,  and 
COMPOSTS  {to  prepare).  Stable- 
dung  is  in  the  most  general  use  for 
forming  hot-beds,  which  are  masses 
of  this  dung  after  it  has  undergone 
its  violent  fermentation. 

Bark  is  only  preferable  to  dung, 
because  the  substance  which  under- 
goes the  process  of  putrid  fermenta- 
tion requires  longer  time  to  decay. 
Hence  it  is  found  useful  in  the  bark- 
pits of  hot-houses,  as  requiring  to  be 
seldomer  moved  or  renewed  than 
dung,  or  any  other  substance. 

Leaves,  and  especially  oak  leaves, 
come  the  nearest  to  bark,  and  have 
the  additional  advantage,  that  when 
perfectly  rotten  like  dung,  they  form 
a rich  mould,  or  excellent  manure. 

The  object  of  preparation  in  these 
three  substances  being  to  get  rid  of 
the  violent  heat  which  is  produced 
when  the  fermentation  is  most  pow- 
erful, it  is  obvious  that  preparation 
must  consist  in  facilitating  the  pro- 
cess. For  this  purpose,  a certain 
degree  of  moisture  and  air  in  the 
fermenting  bodies  are  requisite ; and 
hence  the  business  of  the  gardener 
is  to  turn  them  over  frequently,  and 
apply  water  when  the  process  ap- 
pears impeded,  and  exclude  rain, 
when  chilled  with  too  much  water. 

Recent  stable  dung  generally  re- 
quires to  lie  a month  in  ridges  or 


beds,  and  be  turned  over  in  that 
time  thrice  before  it  is  fit  for  cucum- 
ber-beds of  the  common  construe-  r 
tion;  but  for  M'Phail’s  hot-beds,  t 
or  for  linings,  or  for  frames  with 
moveable  bottoms,  three  weeks,  a 
fortnight,  or  less,  will  suffice;  or  no 
time  at  all  need  be  given,  but  the 
dung  formed  at  once  into  linings.  , 
Tan  and  leaves  require,  in  general,  . 
a month.  Fermentation  is  always 
most  rapid  in  summer ; and  if  the  | 
materials  are  spread  abroad  during  | 
frost,  it  is  totally  impeded.  In  w'in-  1 
ter  the  process  of  preparation  gene-  -j 
rally  goes  on  under  the  back  sheds  ; ;• 

which  situation  is  also  the  best  in  ; 
summer,  as  full  exposure  to  the  sun  i 
and  wind  dries  too  much  the  exte- 
rior surface ; but  where  sheds  can-  - 
not  be  had,  it  will  go  on  very  well 
in  the  open  air.  Some  cultivators 
have  devised  plans  to  economize  'i 
heat  by  fermenting  dung  in  vineries  i| 
which  are  just  beginning  to  be  forced,  | 
or  in  vaults  under  pine  pits,  or  plant  ^ 
stoves.  ( 

HOTCH-POTCH  {to  wake  a).  \ 

Stew  peas,  lettuce,  and  onions  in  a < 
very  little  water,  w'ith  a beef  or  ham  s 
bone.  While  these  are  doing,  fry  ^ 
some  mutton  or  lamb  steaks  of  a « 
nice  brown;  three  quarters  of  an  t 

hour  before  dinner,  put  the  steaks  ^ 

into  a stew-pan,  and  the  vegetables 
over  them  ; stew  them,  and  serve 
altogether  in  a tureen. 

Another.  Knuckle  of  veal,  and  ! 
scrag  of  mutton,  stewed  with  vege- 
tables as  above : to  both  add  a bit  i 
of  butter  rolled  in  flour  j 

HOTCH-POTCH  q/ DIFFER-  ■ 
ENT  SORTS  (^0  /wree«  q/’). 
Take  either  a brisket  of  beef,  mut- 
ton steaks,  whole  pigeons,  rabbits 
cut  in  quarters,  veal,  or  poultry ; 
boil  a long  time  over  a slow  fire  in 
a short  liquid,  with  some  onions, 
carrots,  parsnips,  turnips,  celery,  a 
fagot  of  parsley,  green  shallots,  one 
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clove  of  garlick,  three  of  spices,  a 
laurel  leaf,  thyme,  a liitla  basil, 
large  thick  sausages,  and  thin  broth 
or  water ; when  done,  ilrain  the 
meat,  and  place  it  upon  a dish  in- 
termixed with  roots  : sift  and  skim 
the  sauce ; reduce  some  of  it  to  a 
glaze,  if  desired ; glaze  the  meat 
with  it ; then  add  some  gravy  in 
the  same  stew-pan,  and  broth  suffi- 
cient to  make  sauce  enough,  with 
pepper  and  salt : sift  it  in  a sieve, 
and  serve  upon  the  meat.  I f brisket 
of  beef  is  used,  let  it  be  half  done 
before  putting  in  the  roots,  which 
should  be  scalded  first,  as  it  makes 
the  broth  more  palatable. 

HOTCH-POTCH  of  FOWL  {to 
dress).  Cut  the  fowl  into  quarters, 
and  braize  it  with  pickled  pork ; 
make  a good  ragout  with  small 
onions,  all  sorts  of  roots,  cut  differ- 
ently, and  the  braized  pork : intermix 
all  well  in  the  dish,  and  serve  with  a 
thick  cullis  sauce.  Any  other  sorts 
of  meat  may  be  put  to  it,  as  in  all 
hotch-potches,  taking  care  that  the 
hardest  kind  is  boiled  proportion- 
ably. 

HOTCH-POTCH  o/PlGEONS 
{to  dress).  Put  the  pigeons,  dravvn, 
and  a few  sweet  herbs,  finely  shred 
and  mixed  with  butter,  into  a pot, 
as  many  as  you  think  convenient ; 
then  put  to  them  some  strong  broth, 
after  you  have  laid  between  them  some 
slices  of  interlarded  bacon,  beaten 
nutmeg,  ginger,  and  a little  saffron, 
that  they  may  obtain  a colour ; then 
make  them  boil  quick,  and  when 
they  are  boiled  enough,  put  in  some 
verjuice  of  grapes,  or  wine  vinegar, 
and  so  season  them  with  a little  salt 
and  pepper,  and  serve  them  up  on 
sippets. 

^ HOTTENTOT  FIE  {to  make  a). 
Roil  and  bone  two  calf’s  feet ; clean 
very  well  a calf’s  chitterling  ; boil 
and  chop  it  small : take  two  chickens, 
and  cut  them  up  as  for  eating ; put 
ffiem  in  a stew-pan  with  two  sweet- 


breads, a quart  of  veal  or  mutton 
gravy,  half  an  ounce  of  morells, 
cayenne  pepper  and  salt  to  your 
palate ; stew  them  all  together  an 
hour  over  a gentle  fire ; then  put  in 
six  forcemeat  balls  that  have  been 
boiled,  and  the  yolks  of  four  hard 
eggs,  and  put  them  in  a good  raised 
crust  that  has  been  baked  for  it ; 
strew  over  the  top  of  the  pie  a few 
green  peas  as  for  eating,  or  peel  and 
cut  some  young  green  brocoli  stalks, 
about  the  size  of  peas;  give  them 
a gentle  boil,  and  strew  them  over 
the  top  of  the  pie,  and  send  it  up 
hot  without  a lid,  the  same  way  as 
the  French  pie. 

HUILE  DE  VENUS.  Take  of 
flowers  of  the  wild  carrot,  picked, 
six  ounces;  spirit  of  wine,  ten  pints: 
distil  in  a bath  heat  ; to  the 
spirit,  add  as  much  syrup  of  ca- 
pillaire.  It  may*be  coloured  with 
cochineal. 

HUNGARY  WATER  {to  make). 
Take  a quantity  of  the  flowers.,of 
rosemary ; put  them  into  a glass  re- 
tort, and  pour  in  as  much  spirit  of 
wine  as  the  flowers  can  imbibe  ; di- 
lute the  retort  well,  and  let  the 
flowers  macerate  well  for  six  days  ; 
then  distil  it  in  a sand  heat. 

HUNTER’S  PUDDING  {to 
make).  Mix  a pound  of  suet,  the 
same  quantity  of  flour,  of  currants, 
of  raisins  stoned,  and  a little  cut ; 
the  rind  of  half  a lemon,  shred  as 
fine  as  possible;  six  Jamaica  peppers, 
in  fine  powder;  four  eggs,  a glass  of 
brandy,  a little  salt,  and  as  little 
milk  as  will  make  it  of  a proper 
consistence ; boil  it  in  a floured 
cloth,  or  a melon  mould,  eight  or 
nine  hours  : serve  w'ith  white  sauce. 
Add  sometimes  a spoonful  of  peach 
water,  for  change  of  flavour. 

This  pudding  will  keep  after  it  is 
boiled  six  months,  if  kept  tied  up 
in  the  same  cloth,  and  hung  up, 
folded  in  a sheet  of  cap  paper,  to 
preserve  it  from  dust,  being  first 
3 L 
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cokl.  When  to  be  used,  it  must 
boil  a full  hour. 

HYPOCRAS,  ENGLISH  {(o 
make).  To  make  English  hypocras 
for  easing  prdpitations  and  tremors 
of  tlie  heart,  infuse  for  a few  hours 
in  about  tliree  quarts  of  good  white 
wine,  a pound  and  a-half  of  loaf 
sugar,  an  ounce  of  cinnamon,  two 
or  three  tops  of  sweet  marjoram, 
and  a little  long  pepper,  all  slightly 
beaten  in  a mortar.  Let  the  liquor 
run  through  a filtering  bag  with  a 
grain  of  musk  ; add  the  juice  of  a 
large  lemon,  give  it  a gentle  heat 
over  the  fire  ; putin  the  spices  again, 
and  when  it  has  stood  three  or  foui 
days,  strain  it  through  a filtering 
bag,  and  bottle  it  for  use.  If  a 
red  colour  be  wished  for,  it  may  be 
made  of  any  required  hue,  by  sub- 
stituting red  lor  white  wine,  oi 
adding  juice  of  elderberries  or  mul- 
berries, syrup  of  clove  july-flowers, 
cochineal,  &c. 

HYSTERICS  {German  method  oj 
prexentiug).  Caraway  seeds,  finely 
pounded,  with  a small  proportion  of 
ginger  and  salt,  spread  upon  bread 
and  butter,  and  eaten  every  day, 
especially  early  in  the  morning,  and 
at  night  before  going  to  bed,  are 
successfully  used  in  Germany  as  a 
domestic  remedy  against  hysterics. 

HYSTERIC  FITS  {to  cure).  An 
hysteric  fit  may  be  easily  distin- 
guished from  fainting ; for  in  this, 
the  pulse  and  respiration  are  en- 
tirely stopped  ; in  that,  they  are  both 
perceivable. 
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Nothing  recovers  a person  sooner 
out  of  the  hysteric  fit  than  putting: 
the  feet  and  legs  in  warm  water. 

A light  animal  food,  red  wine,, 
cheerful  company,  and  a good  clear 
air,  with  moderate  exercise,  are  of; 
great  importance  in  this  disorder. 
Drinking  tea,  and  such  like  tepid 
relaxing  fluids,  should  by  no  means- 
be  indulged. 

The  cure  consists  in  whatever  ! 
tends  to  strengthen  the  solids,  and: 
the  whole  habit  in  general : and 
nothing  will  effect  this  more  suc- 
cessfully than  a long-continued  use- 
of  the  mineral  chalybeate  waters, 
and  riding  on  horseback. 

Anti-hysteric  Spirits.  Take  oi 
proof  spirit,  one  pint ; sal  ammo- 
niac, two  ounces ; asafoetida,  six 
drachms;  potash,  tliree  ounces:  mix 
them,  and  draw  off,  by  distillation,  l 
one  pint,  with  a slow  fire.  , 

The  spirit  is  pale  when  newly  dis-  1 
tilled,  but  acquires  a considerable 
tinge  by  keeping.  The  dose  is  a | 
tea-spoonful  in  some  water,  during  | 
hysterics,  and  the  same  to  be  taken  | 
occasionally. 

Anti-hysteric  pills.  Take  cf  com-  i 
pound  pills  of  galbanum,  two  i 
drachms  ; rust  of  iron,  four  scru- 
ples ; syrup  of  ginger,  as  much  as  : 
is  sufficient : form  a mass,  which  is 
to  be  made  into  forty  pills,  of  tvhich  : 
take  four  at  noon,  and  at  seven  in  i 
the  evening,  every  day,  drinking  i 
after  them  half  a glass  of  port  wine,  i 
These  pills  are  excellent  in  hysteric  | 
affections. 
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I C E 

ICE  CREAMS  {to  ivake).  Mix  add  cream,  which  should  be  of  a 
the  juice  of  the  fruits  with  as  much  middling  richness, 
sugar  as  will  be  wanted,  before  you  ICE  {to  make  Orown  bread).  Grate 
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as  fine  as  possible,  stale  brown 
bread,  soak  a small  proportion  in 
cream  two  or  three  hours  ; sweeten 
and  ice  it. 

ICE  (/o  make).  The  following  is 
a simple  and  speedy  method  of  con- 
gealing water: — 

Into  a metal  vase  half  filled  wdth 
water,  pour  very  gently  an  equal 
quantity  of  ether,  so  that  no  mix- 
ture may  take  place  of  the  two  li- 
quids. The  vase  is  placed  under 
the  receiver  of  an  air-pump,  which 
is  so  fixed  upon  its  support  as  to 
remain  quite  steady  when  the  air  is 
pumped  out.  At  the  first  strokes 
of  the  piston,  the  ether  becomes  in  a 
state  of  ebullition  ; it  is  evaporated 
totally  in  less  than  a minute,  and 
the  water  remains  converted  into  ice. 

ICE  {for  a very  large  cake). — 
Pound  and  sift  very  fine,  a pound  of 
double-refined  sugar,  and  mix  it 
with  the  whites  of  twenty- four  eggs, 
in  an  earthen  pan ; add  orange- 
flower  water,  and  a large  piece  of 
fresh  lemon-peel,  of  the  former 
enough  to  give  it  a flavour  ; whisk 
it  for  three  hours,  till  it  is  thick  and 
white ; then  with  a thin  piece  of 
board,  spread  it  all  over  the  tops 
and  sides,  and  set  it  in  a cool  oven  : 
an  hour  will  harden  it. 

ICE  {to  prepare  for  icing).  Get 
a few  pounds  of  ice,  break  it  almost 
to  powder  ; throw  a large  handful 
and  a-half  of  salt  among  it.  It 
must  be  prepared  in  a part  of  the 
house,  where  as  little  of  the  warm 
air  comes  as  you  can  possibly  con- 
trive. The  ice  and  salt  being  in  a 
bucket ; put  the  cream  into  an  ice- 
pot,  and  cover  it ; immerse  it  in  the 
ice,  and  draw  that  round  the  pot,  so 
as  to  touch  every  possibh  part.  In 
a few  minutes,  put  a spatula,  or 
spoon  in,  and  stir  it  well,  removing 
the  parts  that  ice  round  the  edges  to 
the  centre.  If- the  ice  cream  or  wa- 
ter be  in  a form,  shut  the  bottom 
close,  and  move  the  whole  in  the 


ice,  as  you  cannot  use  a spoon  to 
that,  withoiudanger  of  waste.  There 
should  be  holes  in  the  bucket,  to  let 
off  the  ice  as  it  thaws. 

ICE,  {to  produce  for  culinary 
purposes).  Till  a gallon  stone  bottle 
with  hot  spring  water,  leaving  about 
a pint  vacant,  and  put  in  two  ounces 
of  refined  nitre;  the  bottle  must 
then  be  stopped  very  close,  and  let 
down  into  a deep  well.  After  three 
or  four  hours  it  will  be  completely 
frozen ; but  the  bottle  must  be 
broken  to  procure  the  ice.  If  the 
bottle  is  moved  up  and  down,  so  as 
to  be  sometimes  in,  and  sometimes 
out  of  the  w'ater,  the  consequent 
evaporation  will  hasten  the  process. 
The  heating  of  the  water  assists  the 
subsequent  congelation ; and  expe- 
rience has  proved,  that  hot  water  in 
winter  will  freeze  more  rapidly  than 
cold  water  just  drawn  from  a 
spring. 

ICE  {to  procure  from  a powder). 
This  is  made  by  pulverizing  and 
drying  the  shivery  fragments  of 
porphyritic  trap,  which  will  absorb 
one-fifth  of  its  own  weight  of  water. 
Two  quarts  of  it,  spread  on  a large 
dish,  will  in  a few  minutes,  in  an 
exhausted  receiver,  freeze  half  of 
three  quarters  of  a pound  of  water, 
in  a cup  of  porous  earthen-ware. 
After  each  process,  its  power  will  be 
restored  by  drying  it  before  a fire, 
or  in  the  sun ; of  course,  ice  may 
always  be  procured  from  it  in  hot 
climates.  Experiments  tried  with 
oatmeal,  have  produced  equal  re- 
sults. 

ICE  and  SNOW  {to  dress).  Take 
new  milk  and  some  cream,  and  mix 
it  together,  and  put  it  into  a dish ; 
set  it  together  with  rennet  as  for  a 
cheese,  and  siir  it  together  ; when 
it  is  come,  pour  over  it  some  sack 
and  sugar;  then  take  a pint  of 
cream,  and  a little  rose-water,  and 
the  whites  of  three  eggs,  and  whip 
it  to  a froth  with  a birchen  rod;  then 
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as  the  froth  arises,  cast  it  upon  your 
cream,  which  has  the  rennet  in  it,  till 
it  lies  deep  ; then  lay  on  bundles  of 
preserved  barberries  promiscuously, 
and  cast  more  snow  upon  them, 
which  will  look  very  well ; then 
garnish  your  dish,  being  broad- 
brimmed,  with  all  kind  of  jellies  in 
different  forms  and  colour. 

5i  ICE  WATERS  (to  make).  Rub 
some  fine  sugar  on  lemon  or  orange 
to  give  the  colour  and  flavour  ; then 
squeeze  the  juice  of  either  on  its 
respective  peel ; add  w’ater  and 
sugar  to  make  a fine  sherbet,  and 
strain  it  before  it  be  put  into  tlie  ice 
pot.  If  orange,  the  greater  propor- 
tion should  be  of  the  China  juice, 
and  only  a little  of  Seville,  and  a 
small  bit  of  the  peel  grated  by  the 
sugar. 

ICING  (for  common  cakes).  Beat 
up  the  whites  of  five  eggs  to  a froth, 
and  put  to  them  a pound  of  double- 
refined  sugar,  powdered  and  sifted, 
and  three  spoonfuls  of  orange-flower 
water,  or  lemon-juice.  Keep  beating 
it  all  the  time  the  oake  is  in  the 
oven,  and  the  moment  it  comes  out, 
ice  over  the  top  with  a spoon.  Some 
put  a grain  of  ambergris  into  the 
icing,  but  that  is  too  powerful  for 
many  palates. 

IClNG/cir TARTS  (to  make).  Beat 
and  sift  a quarter  of  a pound  of  fine 
loaf  sugar.  Put  it  into  a mortar 
with  the  white  of  an  egg  that  has 
been  well  beaten  up ; add  to  these 
two  spoonfuls  of  rose-water,  and 
beat  all  together,  till  it  is  so  thick  as 
just  to  run;  stir  one  way.  Lay  it 
on  the  tart  with  a brush  or  small 
bunch  of  feathers  dipped  in  the 
icing.  Set  the  tarts,  when  done, 
into  a gentle  oven  to  harden,  but 
take  care  not  to  let  them  stand  too 
long,  as  that  will  discolour  them. 

IMPENETRABLE  MORTAR 
(to  make).  Mix  thoroughly  one- 
fourth  of  the  fresh  unslacked  lime 
with  three-fourths  of  sand ; and  let 


five  labourers  make  mortar  of  these  s 
ingredients,  by  pouring  on  water,  , 
with  trowels,  to  supply  one  mason 
who  must,  when  the  materials  are  i 
sufficiently  mixed,  apply  it  instantly  l 
as  cement  or  plaster,  and  it  will  be-  ( 
come  as  hard  as  stone.  The  lime  used  | 
should  be  stone-lime  : previous  to 
its  use,  it  should  be  preserved  from  ; 
the  access  of  air  or  wet,  and  the  S 
plaster  screened  for  some  time  from 
the  sun  and  wind.  |i 

IMPERIAL  FISH  SAUCE  (to  | 
make).  Pound  the  juice  out  of 
green  walnuts  ; let  it  stand  all  night  ' 
to  clear ; to  a pint  of  liquor,  put  : 
a pound  of  anchovies,  half  a pound  i 
of  shallots,  a clove  of  garlick,  a i 
quarter  of  a pint  of  strong  white-  ' 
wine  vinegar,  clove  and  mace,  of  each 
quarter  of  an  ounce,  some  Jamaica  i 
peppercorns,  and  scraped  horsera-  ; 
dish  ; put  the  whole  into  a well-  i 
tinned  saucepan,  and  when  it  boils,  | 
skim  it  well ; boil  it  'a  reasonable  ' 
time  ; pour  it  into  an  earthen  pan  ; ! 

when  cold,  strain,  and  bottle  it  up  l 
for  use.  With  half  the  quantity  of 
anchovies,  and  not  all  the  shallots,  it  i 

IQ  pvpplipnf 

IMPERIAL  NECTAR  (to  make),  i 
Take  six  quarts  of  spirits,  two  quarts 
of  raisin  wine,  two  ounces  of  peach  t 
and  apricot  kernels,  one  pennyweight 
of  oil  of  orange,  half  a pennyweight 
of  oil  of  cloves,  a quarter  of  an 
ounce  of  mace,  two  nutmegs,  half  a i 
pint  of  spirits  of  wine,  and  two  i 
pounds  of  loaf  sugar ; fill  up  with  1 
water  ; the  kernels  and  spice  must  v 
be  bruised  in  a mortar,  and  steeped  ) 
in  spirits  for  eight  or  ten  days  : co-  < 
lour  it  with  burnt  sugar  of  a light  t 
brown  colour,  and  let  it  stand  to  fine  -i 
itself. 

The  above  proportions  are  for  < 
three  gallons. 

Another  method.  To  make  the  ) 
same  quantity,  peel  eighteen  lemons  < 
very  thin,  and  steep  the  peelings  for 
forty-eight  hours  in,  one  gallon  of 
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brandy ; add  the  juice  of  the  le- 
T110US,  with  five  quarts  of  spring 
water,  three  pounds  of  loaf  sugar, 
and  two  nutniegs,  grated  ; stir  till 
the  sugar  be  dissolved;  then  pour 
in  three  quarts  of  new  milk,  boiling 
hot,  and  let  it  stand  two  hours;  after 
which  run  it  through  a jelly  bag  to 
fine.  This  is  fit  for  immediate  use, 
but  may  be  kept  for  years  in  bot- 
tles. 

IMPERIAL  WATER  {to  make). 
Put  two  ounces  of  cream  of  tartar 
into  a jar,  with  the  juice  and  peels 
of  two  lemons,  and  pour  on  it  seven 
quarts  of  boiling  water  ; when  cold, 
clear  it  through  a gauze  sieve; 
sweeten  ; bottle  it  up,  and  the  next 
day  it  may  be  used. 

’INCENSE  CAKES  for  per- 
fuming apartments  {to  make).  Take 
equal  quantities  of  lignum  rhodium, 
and  anise,  in  powder,  with  a little 
powder  of  dried  Seville  orange-peel, 
and  the  same  of  gum  Benzoin,  or 
Benjamin,  and  beat  all  together  in  a 
marble  mortar ; then  adding  some 
gum  dragon,  or  tragacanth,  dis- 
solved in  rose-water , put  in  a little 
civet ; beat  the  whole  again  together; 
make  up  this  mixture  into  small 
cakes,  and  place  them  on  paper  to 
dry.  One  of  these  cakes  being 
burnt  in  the  largest  apartment,  will 
diffuse  a most  agreeable  odour 
through  the  w'hole  room. 

INDIAN  ARROW  ROOT  {to 
prepare).  Put  a dessert  spoonful  of 
the  powdered  root  into  a basin,  and 
mix  with  it  as  much  cold  new  milk 
as  will  make  it  into  a paste.  Pour 
on  to  this  half  a pint  of  milk  scald- 
ing hot,  stirring  it  briskly  to  keep 
it  smooth.  Set  it  on  the  fire  till  it 
be  ready  to  boil;  then  take  it  off; 
pour  it  into  a basin,  and  let  it  cool. 
This  may  be  made  with  water  in- 
stead of  milk,  and  some  cold  milk 
rnixed  with  it  afterwards.  If  the 
stomach  be  very  weak,  it  will  be  best 
without  any  milk.  Great  care  must 
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be  taken  to  get  the  genuine  root, 
which  makes  a very  nouris  hing  ex- 
cellent food  for  infants  or  invalids. 

INDIAN  BUFF  {U)  dye).  This 
colour  is  dyed  by  giving  the  silk  or 
cotton  a ground  colour  of  fustic, 
which  colour  is  saddened  by  lime;  a 
fresh  copper  is  prepared  with  old 
madder  liquor,  into  which  the  silk 
is  to  be  dipped  now  and  then;  it  must 
afterwards  be  returned  into  the  fus- 
tic liquor,  and  at  last  saddened  in 
lime  water.  It  is  somewhat  singu- 
lar that  it  is  necessary  that  lime 
should  be  used  to  produce  the  shade 
of  Indian  buff.  The  precise  quan- 
tity of  the  ingredients  cannot  be 
given,  but  it  must  entirely  depend 
upon  the  judgment  of  the  person 
performing  this  process. 

INDIAN  INK  {to  make).  Dis- 
solve six  ounces  of  isinglass  over  a 
fire,  in  double  its  weight  in  water ; 
then  dissolve  in  double  its  weight  of 
water,  one  ounce  of  Spanish  liquorice, 
and  grind  it  up  with  an  ounce  of 
genuine  ivory  black.  Add  this  mix- 
ture to  the  solution  of  isinglass, 
while  hot,  and  stir  the  whole  toge- 
ther, till  all  the  ingredients  be  tho- 
roughly incorporated.  Evaporate 
the  w’ater  in  a boiling  water  bath, 
and  cast  the  remaining  composition 
intolead  moulds,  previously  greased. 
This  composition  will  be  of  an 
equally  good  colour  with  that  of 
the  genuine  Indian  ink,  and  the 
Spanish  liquorice  will  render  it  easily 
dissoluble  on  the  rubbing  with  wa- 
ter, to  which  the  isinglass  alone 
proves  somewhat  reluctant,  and  pre- 
vents its  cracking,  and  peeling  off 
from  the  ground  on  which  it  is  laid. 
When  this  ink  is  properly  prepared, 
and  cast  in  oblong  square  moulds 
impressed  with  Chinese  characters, 
so  as  to  have  the  exact  resemblance 
of  the  genuine  Indian  ink,  it  will  not 
be  an  easy  matter  to  discover  the 
difference. 

INDIA  PICKLE  {to  makf.— 
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Take  three  quarts  of  strong  vine- 
gar, half  a pound  of  salt,  a quarter 
of  a pound  of  shallots,  two  ounces  of 
ginger,  an  ounce  of  white  pepper : 
whole,  two  ounces  of  mustard  seed, 
half  an  ounce  of  mace,  and  half  a 
table-spoonful  of  cayenne  pepper  ; 
boil  it  altogether  in  the  vinegar,  and 
when  cold,  put  it  into  a stone  jar, 
and  add  two  ounces  of  flour  of  mus- 
tard. You  may  put  in  what  fruit 
and  vegetables  you  please,  fresh  as 
they  are  gathered,  but  they  must  be 
perfectly  dry. 

INDIGESTION,  FLATULEN- 
CY, and  PAINS  of  the  STOMACH 
after  eating  {cure  for).  Take  half  a 
wine-glassful  of  the  following  mix- 
ture, a quarter  of  an  hour  after 
dinner  : — magnesia,  and  carbonate  of 
soda,  of  each,  two  drachms;  spirits 
of  sal  volatile,  four  drachms  ; and 
distilled,  or  pure  water,  one  pint. 
This  also  is  an  excellent  cure  for 
heartburn,  and  may  be  taken  without 
injury,  by  the  most  delicate  consti- 
tutions. It  is  also  an  excellent  me- 
dicine to  promote  sleep,  for  which 
purpose  a wine-glassful  may  be 
taken  at  bed-time. 

INDIGESTION,  Da.  BAIL- 
LIE’S  PRESCRIPTION  for— 
Dissolve  three  drachms  of  sulphate 
of  magnesia,  in  a quartei  of  a pint 
of  the  infusion  of  roses,  made  ac- 
cording to  the  London  Pharmaco- 
poeia, and  then  add  half  an  ounce  of 
the  tincture  of  cascardla.  Three 
table-spoonfuls  to  be  taken  twice  a 
day  ; that  is,  between  the  hours  of 
breakfast  and  dinner,  and  in  the 
evening. 

Abernethfs  presaiption  for  indi^ 
gestion.  Take  of  calomel,  or  sub- 
muriate of  mercuiy,  precipitated 
sulphuret  of  antimony,  each,  one 
scruple  ; powder  of  gum  guaiacum, 
two  scruples;  Spanish  soap,  as  much 
as  will  be  sufficient  to  form  into 
twenty  pills,  which  are  to  be  taken 
night  and  morning. 


Dr,  liabington's  remedy  for  mdi~ 
gestion,  attended  mth  costiveness. — 
Take  of  infusion  of  Columbo,  six 
ounces ; carbonate  of  potass,  one 
drachm;  compound  tincture  of  gen- 
tian, three  drachms  : mix.  'Three  ta- 
ble spoonfuls  to  be  taken  every  day, 
at  noon. 

INDIGO  VAT  to  dye  SILKS, 
WOOLLENS,  &c.  French  method. 
Take  four  pounds  of  East  India  in- 
digo, well  pounded  and  sifted  ; pul 
them  into  one  gallon  of  vinegan, 
which  must  be  set  over  a slow  fire 
twenty-four  hours  to  dissolve.  At 
the  expiration  of  this  time,  if  the 
indigo  be  not  sufficiently  dissolved, 
pound  it  in  a mortar  with  the  liquor, 
adding  now  and  then  a little  urine; 
afterwards  put  into  it  half  a pound 
of  the  best  madder  ; mix  these  well, 
and  put  them  into  a deal  cask,  con- 
taining sixty  gallons  of  urine  ; mix 
well  again,  and  stir  them  well,  morn- 
ing and  night  for  eight  days,  till  the 
liquor  is  groen,  and  w'hen  stirred, 
produces  froth  like  other  vats.  It 
may  then  be  worked  immediately, 
always  stirring  it  before-hand.  This 
vat  remains  good,  till  the  dyeing 
matter  is  entirely  exhausted,  and 
will  dye  silks  blue  by  dipping  them 
in  w'arm  water,  and  putting  them  in 
the  vat  for  a longer  or  shorter  time, 
as  the  colour  may  be  required.  Deep 
purples,  and  mazarine  blues,  must 
first  be  passed  through  archil  and 
hot  water  ; then  in  the  vat,  and 
then  in  the  archil,  and  so  proceed 
till  you  have  obtained  the  desired 
colour.  A vat  is  generally  made  of 
half  a wine  cask  cleanly  planed  out, 
and  well  washed  in  clean  soap 
suds. 

INDIGO  VAT,  English  method. 
Take  from  three  to  four  pounds 
of  East  India  indigo,  from  two  to 
three  pounds  of  pearl-ash,  and  from 
five  to  six  ounces  of  the  best  crop 
madder ; mix  the  pearl-ash,  and 
madder  together  and  boil  them  in 
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t)ircc-fouitlis  of  the  water  of  the 
\at,  for  ten  minutes  or  a quarter  of 
an  hour.  This  liquor  must  remain 
in  the  copper,  anti  the  fire  be  damp- 
ed : previously  to  this,  the  indigo 
must  be  cleaned,  and  pounded  in  a 
mortar,  with  a bucket  of  hot  water, 
and  about  half  a pound  of  pearl- 
ash.  ^Yhen  this  has  stood  to  settle, 
the  clear  is  to  be  poured  into  the 
vat  ; then  proceed  as  before  with  a 
like  quantity  of  pearl-ash,  and  so  a 
third  time  if  required ; then  pour 
grounds  and  all  into  the  vat.  A 
pound  or  two  of  bran,  well  cleared 
from  the  flour,  should  be  put  in  the 
bottom  of  the  vat,  and  the  solution 
of  indigo  poured  upon  it.  The  vat 
must  be  then  stirred,  observing  no 
heat  must  be  applied  to  it,  till  it 
comes  to  a hand  heat,  when  a little 
heat  must  be  added,  to  keep  the  de- 
gree of  heat  up.  It  is  continued  in 
this  state  until  it  turns  green  ; when 
this  appears,  stir  it,  and  a coppery 
scum  will  rise  on  the  top  of  the  vat  : 
tli:s  should  be  blown  off,  and  if  it 
again  forms,  the  vat  is  come  to 
work,  and  a pattern  may  be  dipped 
in.  If  it  strikes,  make  a fresh  liquor 
with  a pound  of  pearl-ash,  and  two 
ounces  of  madder  ; pour  this  in  ; 
rake  it  well,  and  in  two  or  three  hours 
it  will  be  fit  for  use. 

KnFANTS  {Managcmeiii  of).  A 
child,  when  it  comes  into  the  world, 
should  be  laid  (for  the  first  month) 
upon  a thin  mattress,  rather  longer 
than  itself,  which  the  nurse  may 
sometimes  keep  upon  her  lap,  that 
the  child  may  always  lie  straight, 
and  only  sit  up  as  the  nurse  slants  the 
i mattress.  To  set  a child  quite  upright 
i l-.efore  the  end  of  the  first  month, 

' hiirtful.  Afterwards,  the  nurse 
! may  begin  to  set  it  up  and  dance  it 
by  degrees  ; and  it  must  be  kept  as 
j dry  as  possible. 

J l.e  clothing  should  be  very  light, 
^"d  not  much  longer  than  the  child, 
!'ui  til.  legs  m iy  be  got  at  with 


case,  in  oraer  to  have  them  often 
rubbed  in  the  day  with  a warm  hand 
or  flannel,  and  in  particular  the  in- 
side of  them.  Rubbing  a child  all 
over,  takes  off  scurf,  and  makes  the 
blood  circulate. 

Rubbing  the  ankle-hones  and  in- 
side of  the  knees  will  strengthen 
those  parts,  and  make  the  child 
stretch  its  knees,  and  keep  them 
flat. 

A nurse  ought  to  keep  a child,  as 
little  in  her  arms  as  possible,  le.st 
the  legs  should  be  cramped,  and  the 
toes  turned  inwards.  Let  her  always 
keep  the  child’s  legs  loose.  The 
oftener  the  posture  is  changed  the 
better. 

It  is  injurious  likewise  to  be  laid 
always  asleep  on  a person’s  knee. 
Her  motions  and  conversation  will 
disquiet  him.  During  the  first  fort- 
night or  three  weeks  he  should  be 
always  laid  on  a bed,  except  when 
taken. up  to  supply  his  wants,  which 
will  give  him  habits  of  cleanliness  at 
a very  early  age. 

He  may  be  very  comfortably  laid 
upon  a cushion,  where  he  can  be  in 
no  danger  of  falling,  nor  of  any 
thing  falling  upon  him.  People 
often  forget,  and  let  the  weight  of 
their  arms  rest  upon  a child  as  ho 
sits  or  lies  upon  their  laps — and  it 
crushes  him  to  be  continually  in 
arms.  Some  one  should  sit  by  him 
to  divert  and  cheer  him  if  necessary, 
and  to  take  him  up  instantly  when 
he  expresses  the  least  dissatisfaction. 
Mothers  and  nurses  should  make  it 
a strict  rule,  that  the  child  should 
be  in  their  own  view,  whatever  they 
may  be  doing  ; or  if  they  must  go 
from  home,  let  him  and  all  the  fa- 
mily, if  necessary,  be  left  to  the  care 
of  a neighbour.  Indeed,  neighbours 
should  in  turns  take  charge  of  each 
others  little  ones,  when  the  parents 
go  from  home  ; as  also  in  seeing 
them  to  school,  and  meeting  and 
Ci’.n.lucting  them  home. 
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By  slow  degrees,  the  infant  should 
be  accustomed  to  exercise,  both 
within  doors  and  in  the  open  air; 
but  he  never  should  be  moved 
about  immediately  after  sucking  or 
Teeding  ; it  will  be  apt  to  sicken 
him.  Exercise  should  be  given  by 
carrying  him  about,  and  gently  dand- 
ling him  in  his  mother’s,  or  nurse’s 
arms;  but  dancing  him  up  and  down 
on  the  knee  is  very  fatiguing  for  a 
young  child. 

Tossing  a child  about,  and  exer- 
cising it  in  the  open  air,  in  fine  wea- 
ther, is  of  the  greatest  service.  In 
cities,  children  are  not  to  be  kept  in 
warm  rooms,  but  to  have  as  much 
air  as  possible.  Want  of  exercise 
is  the  cause  of  rickets,  large  heads, 
weak  joints,  a contracted  breast,  and 
diseased  lungs,  besides  a numerous 
train  of  other  evils. 

Endeavour  to  harden  the  body, 
but  without  resorting  to  any  violent 
means.  A child  is  constitutionally 
weak  and  irritable  to  a high  degree  : 
hence  we  should  endeavour  to 
strengthen,  and  diminish  this  irrita- 
bility, in  order  to  procure  it  the 
greatest  happiness  of  life, — a firm 
body,  which  may  resist  all  the  in- 
fluence of  air  and  weather.  Such 
management  is  highly  advantageous, 
as  it  will  enable  children,  when 
adults,  to  support  every  species  of 
fatigue  and  hardship. 

The  plan  of  hardening  children 
may,  however,  be  easily  carried  to 
excess.  An  extravagant  attempt  to 
strengthen  youth,  deprives  them  of 
their  natural  susceptibility  of  excite- 
ment, renders  them  insensible,  and 
produces  many  bad  effects;  they  ac- 
quire only  a temporary  energy, 
which  decreases  as  they  advance  in 
years,  and  is  attended  with  an  early 
loss  of  their  premature  vigour. 
Parents,  therefore,  cannot  be  too  se- 
ri(Susly  ca,utioned  against  such  mis- 
chievous experiments.  Among  the 
practices  alluded  to,  are  included  the 


cold  bath,  and  violent  bodily  exer- 
cise ; both  of  which  are  often  car- 
ried to  extremes.  People  do  not 
reflect,  that  the  exertion  of  the  bo- 
dily, as  well  as  the  mental  powers, 
ought  not  to  be  inordinate. 

All  attempts  to  render  children 
hardy,  must,  therefore,  be  made  by 
gradual  steps.  Nature  admits  of  no 
sudden  transitions.  For  instance,  in- 
fants should  by  imperceptible  de- 
grees be  inured  to  the  cool,  and  then 
to  the  cold  bath  ; at  the  same  time, 
attention  must  be  made  to  their  pre- 
vious management.  If  they  have 
hitherto  been  accustomed  to  an  ef- 
feminating treatment,  and  should  be 
suddenly  subjected  to  an  opposite 
extreme,  such  a change  would  be  at- 
tended with  danger.  When  children 
have  once  been  accustomed  to  a 
hardy  system  of  education,  such  a 
plan  must  be  strictly  adhered  to. 

The  child’s  skin  is  to  be  kept  per- 
fectly clean,  by  washing  its  limbs 
morning  and  evening,  and  likewise 
its  neck  and  ears  ; beginning  with 
warm  water,  till,  by  degrees,  he  will 
not  only  bear,  but  like  to  be  washed 
with  cold. 

After  he  is  a month  old,  if  he  has 
no  cough,  fever,  nor  eruption,  the 
bath  should  be  colder  and  colder, 
(if  the  season  is  mild)  and  gradually 
it  may  be  used  as  it  comes  from  the 
fountain.  After  carefully  drying 
the  whole  body,  head,  and  limbs, 
another  dry  soft  cloth,  a little  warm- 
ed, should  be  used  gently,  to  take  all 
the  damp  from  the  wrinkles,  or  fat 
parts  that  fold  together.  Then  rub 
the  limbs  ; but  when  the  body  is 
rubbed,  take  special  care  not  to 
press  upon  the  stomach  or  belly. 
On  these  parts,  the  hands  shouldj 
move  in  a circle,  because  the  bowelsi 
lie  in  that  direction.  If  the  skin  is( 
chafed,  hair-powder  is  to  be  used.i 
The  utmost  tenderness  is  necessaryi 
in  drying  the  head,  and  no  binding 
should  be  made  close  about  it. 
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Squeezing  the  head,  or  combing  it 
roughly,  may  cause  dreadful  dis- 
eases, and.  even  the  loss  of  reason. 
A small  soft  brush,  lightly  applied, 
is  safer  than  a comb.  Clean  clothes 
every  morning  and  evening,  will 
tend  greatly  to  a child’s  health  and 
comfort. 

With  regard  to  the  child’s  dress 
in  the  day,  let  it  be  a shirt,  a petti- 
coat of  fine  flannel,  two  or  three 
inches  longer  than  the  child’s  feet, 
with  a dimity  top  (commonly  called 
a bodice  coat),  to  tie  behind.  Over 
this,  put  a robe  or  frock,  or  what- 
ever may  be  convenient,  provided  it 
is  fastened  behind,  and  not  much 
longer  than  the  child’s  feet,  that  his 
motions  may  be  strictly  observed. 

Caps  may  be  worn  till  the  hair  is  suf- 
ficiently grown,  but  by  no  means  till 
the  child  has  got  most  of  its  teeth. 

The  dress  for  the  night  may  be  a 
shirt,  a blanket  to  tie  on,  and  a thin 
gown  to  tie  over  the  blanket. 

Some  people  in  dressing  an  infant 
seem  in  such  haste,  as  to  toss  him  in 
a way  that  must  fatigue  and  harass 
him.  The  most  tender  deliberation 
should  be  observed.  In  addition  to 
this  hurried  dressing,  his  clothes  are 
often  so  tight  that  he  frets  and  roars. 
Pins  should  never  be  used  in  an  in- 
fant’s clothes;  and  every  string 
should  be  so  loosely  tied,  that  one 
might  get  two  fingers  between  it  and 
the  part  where  it  is  fixed.  Bandages 
round  the  head  should  be  strictly 
forbidden.  Many  instances  of  idiot- 
ism,  fits,  and  deformity,  are  owing 
to  tight  bandages. 

Never  allow  the  infant  to  be  held 
opposite  to  open  doors  or  windows. 
The  air  is  good  for  him  when  he  is 
in  motion,  and  the  weather  is  mode- 
rate ; but  he  should  always  have 
some  covering  besides  that  which 
he  wears  in  the  house,  when  taken 
out ; and  he  must  not  be  laid  on  the 
cold  ground,  nor  allowed  to  step  on 

when  he  begins  to  use  his  feet. 


The  extreme  heat  of  a summer 
day  should  likewise  be  avoided. 
Excessive  heat  or  cold  will  hurt 
him. 

Infants  are  greatly  hurt  by  keep- 
ing them  too  near  the  fire ; and  often 
when  they  are  oppressed  with  heat, 
a thoughtless  woman  takes  them 
into  the  air  with  little  defence  against 
it.  A great  coat,  with  a loose  hood, 
and  a deep  cap  fixed  to  the  hood, 
would  prevent  many  infants  from 
much  illness  from  this  cause.  Mak- 
ing the  head  loose  prevents  the 
child’s  head  from  being  pulled  about, 
and  the  deep  cap  protects  his  shoul- 
ders, if  the  coat  should  slip  a lit- 
tle from  them. 

The  wisest  maxim  in  treating  in- 
fants, is  to  follow  the  simple  dictates 
of  nature ; yet  some  people  give 
them  wine,  spirits,  spices,  sugar, 
and  many  things  that  the  stomach  of 
many  a grown-up  man  or  woman 
would  reject.  The  first  milk  a baby 
can  squeeze  from  his  mother’s  breast 
is  medicine  and  nourishment  for 
him,  and  if  she  is  too  ill  to  bestow 
it,  it  would  be  more  safe  to  let  him 
sleep  three  or  four  hours  to  wait  her 
recovery,  than  to  give  him  any  ali- 
ment. If  he  seems  to  crave  it,  mix 
two  tea-spoonfuls  of  milk,  warm 
from  the  cow,  with  four  tea-spoon- 
fuls of  soft  boiled  neater,  and  give 
him  half  a tea-spoonful  at  a time,  a 
httle  warm,  observing  that  his  mouth 
cannot  bear  much  heat ; at  all  times 
the  utmost  care  will  be  necessary  to 
avoid  hurting  his  gums,  when  feed- 
ing him.  His  food  should  be  cooled 
by  little  and  little,  in  a saucer,  and 
it  should  be  given  to  him  in  a small 
spoon,  only  half  filled,  which  will 
save  his  clothes  from  being  dirtied, 
and  keep  his  bosom  dry.  Let  him 
swallow  one  little  portion  before 
another  is  offered,  and  raise  his  head 
that  it  may  pass  the  gullet  easily. 
Never  entice,  nor  press  him  to  take 
more,  if  he  once  refuses  it.  He 
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knows  best  when  he  has  enough, 
and,  if  he  exceeds,  by  teasing  it 
may  perhaps  disorder  his  stomach, 
or  train  him  to  gluttony.  By  forcing 
his  appetite  he  will  be  deprived  of 
calm  sleep,  which  is  as  necessary  for 
his  growth  as  food. 

As  soon  as  he  can  have  his  mo- 
ther’s milk,  no  other  sustenance  will 
be  wanting,  if  she  is  a good  nurse. 
If  there  should  be  the  least  doubt 
of  her  having  milk  enough,  the 
child  may  have  cow’s  milk  mixed 
with  two-thirds  of  soft  boiled  water, 
presented  to  his  lips  very  frequently; 
but  he  never  should  be  urged  to  ac- 
cept it. 

If  the  mother  cannot  suckle  the 
child,  get  a wholesome  cheerful  wo- 
man, with  young  milk,  who  has  been 
used  to  tend  young  children.  After 
the  first  six  months,  broths,  and  in- 
nocent foods  of  any  kind,  may  do  as 
well  as  living  wholly  upon  milk. 

Asses’  milk  is  lighter  than  cows’ 
milk,  and  requires  only  one-third 
part  of  water  for  an  infant.  Goats’ 
milk  is  next  best,  and  takes  unequal 
quantity  of  water.  If  milk  cannot 
be  had,  a tea-spoonful  of  the  yolk 
of  a fresh  egg,  well  beaten,  and 
mixed  with  five  tea-spoonfuls  of 
soft  boiled  water,  will  supply  the 
place  of  milk.  A piece  of  the  lean 
part  of  well-fed  veal,  three  inches 
square,  and  one  inch  in  thickness, 
will  make  soup  for  a baby  for  two 
or  three  days.  Only  half  the  meat 
should  be  boiled  at  once,  and  that  in 
a pint  of  soft  water,  till  one-third  of 
the  water  is  consumed.  Strain  the 
soup,  and  set  it  to  cool.  When  cold, 
take  off  the  scum,  and  pour  the 
clear  liquor  from  the  sediment. 
Warm  a little  for  use  as  it  is  wanted. 
Any  lean  fresh  meat  will  do ; but 
veal  or  the  flesh  of  young  animals  is 
best.  If  that  cannot  be  had,  a thin 
gruel  made  from  rice,  or  fine  pot 
barley,  or  shelled  oats,  will  answer 
the  purpose. 


It  is  improper  and  pernicious  to 
keep  infants  continually  at  the  breast; 
and  it  would  be  less  hurtful,  nay 
even  judicious,  to  let  them  cry  for  a 
few  nights,  rather  than  to  fill  them 
incessantly  with  milk,  which  readily 
turns  sour  on  the  stomach,  weakens 
the  digestive  organs,  obstructs  the 
mesenteric  glands,  and  ultimately 
generates  scrofula  and  rickets.  In 
the  latter  part  of  the  first  year,  pure 
water  may  occasionally  be  given  ; 
and  if  this  cannot  be  procured,  a 
light  and  well-fermented  table-beer 
might  be  substituted.  Those  pa- 
rents who  accustom  their  children  to 
drink  water  only,  bestow  on  them  a 
benefit,  the  value  and  importance  of 
which  will  be  sensibly  felt  through 
life.  Many  children,  however,  ac- 
quire a habit  of  drinking  during 
their  meals  ; it  would  be  more  con- 
ducive to  digestion,  if  they  were  ac- 
customed to  drink  only  after  having 
made  a meal.  This  useful  rule  is 
too  often  neglected ; it  is  certain 
that  inundations  of  the  stomach, 
during  the  mastication  and  macera- 
tion of  food,  not  only  vitiate  diges- 
tion, but  may  be  attended  with  other 
bad  consequences.  Cold  drink, 
likewise,  when  brought  in  contact 
with  the  teeth,  previously  heated, 
may  easily  occasion  cracks  or  chinks 
in  these  useful  bones,  and  pave  the 
way  for  their  carious  dissolution. 

Rising  early  in  the  morning  is 
good  for  all  children,  provided  they 
awake  of  themselves,  which  they 
generally  do  ; but  they  ought  never 
to  be  waked  out  of  their  sleep.  As 
soon  as  possible,  however,  they 
should  be  brought  to  regular  sleeps 
in  the  day. 

Children,  till  they  are  two  or  three 
years  old,  must  never  be  suffered  to 
walk  long  enough  at  a time  to  be 
weary. 

In  laying  a child  to  sleep,  he 
should  be  laid  upon  the  right  side 
oftener  than  on  the  left ; but  twice 
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j in  the  twenty-four  hours,  at  least, 

I be  should  be  changed  to  the  left 
side.  Laying  him  on  his  back  when 
he  is  awake,  is  enough  of  that  pos- 
ture, in  which  alone  he  can  move 
his  legs  and  arms  with  freedom. 
Place  the  cradle  so  that  the  light 
j may  come  equally  on  both  eyes, 
j which  will  save  him  from  a custom 
i of  squinting. 

I Infants  cannot  sleep  too  long ; 
I and  it  is  a favourable  symptom, 

- when  they  enjoy  a calm  and  long- 
i continued  rest,  of  which  they  should 
! by  no  means  be  deprived,  as  this  is 
i the  greatest  support  granted  to  them 
I by  nature.  A child  lives  compara- 
tively much  faster  than  an  adult ; 
its  blood  flows  more  rapidly  ; and 
every  stimulus  operates  more  pow- 
erfully. Sleep  promotes  a more 
calm  and  uniform  circulation  of  the 
blood,  and  it  facilitates  assimilation 
of  the  nutriment  received.  The 
horizontal  posture,  likewise,  is  the 
most  favourable  to  the  growth  and 
bodily  development  of  the  infant. 

The  duration  of  sleep  ought  to 
be  in  proportion  to  the  age  of  the 
infant.  After  an  uninterrupted'-rest 
of  nine  months  in  the  womb,  this 
salutary  refreshment  should  continue 
to  fill  up  the  greater  part  of  a child’s 
existence.  A continued  watchful- 
ness of  twenty-four  hours  would 
prove  destructive.  After  the  age  of 
six  months,  the  periods  of  sleep,  as 
well  as  all  other  animal  functions, 
may  in  some  degree  be  regulated  ; 
yet,  even  then,  a child  should  be 
suffered  to  sleep  the  whole  night, 
and  several  hours  both  in  the  morn- 
I ing  and  afternoon.  Mothers  and 
nurses  should  endeavour  to  accus- 
tom infants,  from  the  time  of  their 
birth,  to  sleep  in  the  night,  prefer- 
ably to  the  day,  and  for  this  pur- 
pose they  ought  to  remove  all  exter- 
nal impressions,  which  may  disturb 
their  rest,  such  as  noise,  light,  &c. ; 
but  especially  not  to  obey  every  call 


for  taking  them  up,  and  giving  food 
at  improper  times.  After  the  se- 
cond year  of  their  age,  they  will  not 
instinctively  require  to  sleep  in  the 
forenoon,  though  after  dinner  it  may 
be  continued  till  the  third  and  fourth 
year  of  life,  if  the  child  shows  a 
particular  inclination  to  repose,  be- 
cause, till  that  age,  the  full  half  of  its 
time  may  safely  be  allotted  to  sleep. 
From  that  period,  however,  it  ought 
to  be  shortened  for  the  space  of  one 
hour  with  every  succeeding  year ; 
so  that  a child  of  seven  years  old 
may  sleep  about  eight,  and  not  ex- 
ceeding nine  hours  : this  proportion 
may  be  continued  to  the  age  of 
adolescence,  and  even  manhood. 

To  awaken  children  from  their 
sle6p  with  a noise,  or  in  an  impe- 
tuous manner,  is  extremely  injudi^ 
cious  and  hurtful ; nor  is  it  proper 
to  carry  them  from  a dark  room 
immediately  into  a glaring  light, 
against  a dazzling  wall;  for  the  sud- 
den impression  of  light  debilitates 
the  organs  of  vision,  and  lays  the 
foundation  of  weak  eyes,  from  early 
infancy. 

Infants  are  sometimes  very  rest- 
less at  night,  and  it  is  generally 
owing  either  to  cramming  them 
with  a heavy  supper,  tight  night 
clothes,  or  being  overheated  by  too 
many  blankets.  It  may  also  pro- 
ceed from  putting  him  to  sleep  too 
early.  He  should  be  kept  awake 
till  the  family  are  going  to  rest,  and 
the  house  free  from  noise.  Undress- 
ing and  bathing  will  weary  and  dis- 
pose him  for  sleep,  and  the  uni- 
versal stillness  will  promote  it.  This 
habit  and  all  others  depend  on  at- 
tention at  first : accustoni  him  to 
regular  hours,  and  if  he  has  a good 
sleep  in  the  forenoon  and  afternoon, 
it  will  be  easy  to  keep  him  brisk  all 
the  evening.  It  is  right  to  ofier 
him  drink  when  a young  infant ; 
and  more  solid,  though  simple  food, 
when  he  is  going  to  bed,  alter  he  is 
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two  or  three  months  old,  but  do  not 
force  him  to  receive  it ; and  never 
let  any  thing  but  the  prescription  of 
a physician  in  sickness,  tempt  the 
nurses  to  give  him  wine,  spirits,  or 
any  drug  to  make  him  sleep.  Milk 
and  water,  whey,  or  thin  gruel,  is 
the  only  fit  liquor  for  little  ones, 
even  when  they  can  run  about. 
The  more  simple  and  light  their 
diet  and  drink,  the  more  they  will 
thrive.  Such  food  will  keep  the 
body  regular,  and  they  cannot  be 
long  well  if  that  essential  point  is 
neglected. 

A bed- room,  or  nursery,  ought  to 
be  spacious  and  lofty,  dry,  airy,  and 
not  inhabited  through  the  day.  No 
servants,  if  possible,  should  be  suf- 
fered to  sleep  in  the  same  room,  and 
no  linen  or  washed  clothes  should 
ever  be  hung  there  to  dry,  as  they 
contaminate  the  air  in  which  so  con- 
siderable a portion  of  infantine 
life  must  be  spent.  The  conse- 
quences attending  a vitiated  atmos- 
phere in  such  rooms,  are  various, 
and  often  fatal.  Feather-beds  should 
be  banished  from  nurseries,  as  they 
are  an  unnatural  and  debilitating 
contrivance.  The  windows  should 
never  be  opened  at  night,  but  left 
open  the  whole  day,  in  fine  clear 
weather.  Lastly,  the  bedstead  must 
not  be  placed  too  low  on  the  floor  ; 
nor  is  it  proper  to  let  children  sleep 
on  a couch  which  is  made  without 
any  elevation  from  the  ground  ; be- 
cause the  most  mephitic  and  perni- 
cious stratum  of  air  in  an  apart- 
ment, is  that  within  one  or  two  feet 
from  the  floor,  whilst  the  most 
wholesome  air  is  in  the  middle  of 
the  room. 

Nurses  ought  never  to  conceal 
any  accident  which  may  unfortu- 
nately befal  a child  ; neither  ought 
they  to  give  to,  or  withhold  from  a 
child,  any  article  of  food  or  medi- 
cine, contrary  to  the  directions  of 
the  parents  or  guardians  of  the 


child.  Above  all  things,  it  is  higlily 
criminal  in  a wet  nurse,  for  selfish 
ends,  to  conceal  a deficiency  of  milk, 
if  that  should  happen  to  be  the 
case,  either  from  pregnancy,  or  a 
long  course  of  nursing. 

All  violent  impressions  on  the 
senses  and  the  bodies  of  children, 
ought  to  be  carefully  avoided.  It 
is  injurious  to  toss  them  about  with 
rapidity  in  the  arms.  Loud  crying 
or  shouting  in  their  ears,  discharging 
fire-arms,  presenting  glittering  ob- 
jects to  their  view,  as  well  as  sudden 
and  too  great  a degree  of  light,  are 
equally  injurious.  Thus  infants  are 
frequently  stupified  and  affrighted  ; 
the  brain  is  shaken  in  the  most  de- 
trimental manner ; and  hence  arise 
the  most  distressing  consequences. 

It  is  equally  detrimental  to  both 
mind  and  body,  when  infants  are 
continually  carried  about  on  the 
arm  of  the  nurse,  teased  with  loud 
soliloquies,  prayers,  or  other  mecha- 
nical prattling ; and  especially  when 
they  are  incessantly  provoked  to 
display  their  anger  or  revenge. 
Such  conduct  is  necessarily  attended 
witb'pernicious  effects,  while  it  pre- 
vents the  spontaneous  expansion  of 
infantine  powers,  blunts  their  senses, 
and  is  ultimately  productive  of  ner- 
vous and  muscular  debility.  The 
tender  nerves  of  children  experi- 
ence a violent  stimulus  from  impres- 
sions to  which  an  adult  may  easily 
be  habituated,  or  which  do  not  sen- 
sibly affect  him. 

INFLAMMATION  of  the 
BOWELS  {cure  for).  A common 
bread  and  milk  poultice  should  be 
applied  to  the  part  affected,  as  warm 
as  it  can  well  be  borne.  This  will 
soon  relieve  the  pain,  and  check  the 
inflammation.  When  the  inflamma- 
tion has  come  on  suddenly,  from  ex- 
posure to  cold,  the  pain  may  instantly 
be  relieved  by'a  glass  of  hot  brandy 
and  W'ater.  Whiskey  or  Hollands 
and  water  will  answer  the  same  pur- 
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pose.  When  inflammation  of  the 
bowels  has  arisen  from  costiveness 
or  any  other  cause,  except  sudden 
cold,  a smart  purgative  should  be  ad- 
ministered, after  the  immediate  re- 
lief from  pain  has  been  accomplished. 

INK  {to  make).  The  ink  made 
as  follows  will  preserve  its  colour 
for  a great  number  of  years.  The 
usual  error  in  manufacturing  writing 
ink,  is  the  mixture  of  an  undue  pro- 
portion of  copperas,  with  too  small 
a quantity  of  galls,  rendering  the 
writing  liable  to  become  yellow  by 
age.  Boil  a quarter  of  a pound  of 
logwood  chips  in  a gallon  of  water, 
for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  and  pour 
it  boiling  hot  upon  three  quarters  of 
a pound  of  galls,  coarsely  powdered ; 
let  them  stand  three  or  four  days, 
stirring  them  sometimes  with  a stick. 
Pour  the  liquor  off  clear,  and  add 
to  it  copperas  and  gum  arabic,  of 
I each  four  ounces. 

INK  {to  make  a smaller  qxiantity). 
A good  and  durable  black  ink  may 
be  made  by  the  following  directions : 
— To  two  pints  of  tvater,  add  three 
ounces  of  the  dark-coloured  rough- 
1 skinned  Aleppo  galls  in  coarse  pow- 
der ; and  of  rasped  logwood,  green 
■ vitriol,  and  gum  arabic,  each  an 
j ounce.  This  mixture  is  to  be  put 
t into  a convenient  vessel,  and  well 
I- shaken  four  or  five  times  a day,  for 
i ten  or  tw'elve  days,  at  the  end  of 
! which  time  it  will  be  fit  for  use; 
i though  it  will  improve  by  remaining 
j longer  on  the  ingredients.  Vinegar 
! instead  of  water,  makes  a deeper- 
: coloured  ink ; but  its  action  on  pens 
>*oon  spoils  them. 

INK  {method  of  mak~ 

ing  the  lest).  Infuse  a quarter  of  a 
pound  of  finely  powdered  nutgalls, 
in  three  pints  of  rain  or  river  wa- 
ter, exposing  it  occasionally,  well 
stirred  to  a moderate  degree  of 
warmth  for  a few  days,  till  the  co- 
louring matter  seems  fully  extract- 
ed ; then  filter  the  solution  into  a 


vessel  slightly  covered,  and  place  it 
in  the  open  air  for  several  weeks, 
when,  on  removing  the  mouldy  scum 
from  the  top,  which  has  gradually 
been  formed,  it  must  be  carefully 
collected,  have  hot  water  poured 
over  it,  undergo  anotlier  filtr.iuon 
and  then  be  evaporated  to  (!ryne>s 
Thus  will  be  producetl  a grej  cr  s 
talline  salt,  called  tlie  acid  sjIi  ; 
galls,  and  which  is  the  essenti  1 i, 
sis  of  black  ink.  On  triturati  .g 
single  drachm  of  tins  salt,  wi.b  a. 
equal  quantity  of  vitriol  of  iron,  ami 
about  a penny  weiglit  of  the  diy- st 
gum  arabic,  a composition  will  he 
obtained,  which  affords  an  excellent 
black  ink,  merely  on  being  dissolved 
in  warm  water. 

INK  {to  make  one  gallon  of  black 
writing).  Into  a glazed  stone  jar, 
or  pitcher,  put  one  pound  of  Aleppo 
galls,  slightly  bruised  ; then  add  one 
gallon  of  rain  water,  nearly  of  a 
boiling  heat ; let  these  stand  together 
for  fourteen  days  upon  the  kitchen 
hearth,  or  keep  moderately  warm  ; 
after  that  time,  add  four  ounces  of 
green  copperas,  or  sulphate  of  iron, 
four  ounces  of  logwood  chips,  or 
shavings,  one  ounce  of  alum,  one 
ounce  of  sugar  candy,  and  four 
ounces  of  gum  arabic,  or  Senegal. 
Let  the  whole  remain  ten  or  twelve 
days  longer  in  a moderate  heat,  the 
mouth  of  the  vessel  slightly  covered 
with  paper.  Stir  the  ingredients 
well  with  a stick,  twice  a day  during 
the  whole  time  ; then  strain  off  the 
ink  through  linen  or  flannel ; bottle 
it;  pour  a little  brandy  on  the  top 
of  the  ink  in  each  bottle ; then  cork 
them  well,  and  keep  them  for  use  in 
a place  of  temperate  heat.  The 
best  galls  for  the  purpose,  are  those 
which  are  dark  coloured,  heavy,  and 
free  from  grub  holes. 

INK  {to  make  for  printing  on  li- 
nen with  types).  Dissolve  one  drachm 
of  asphaltum  in  four  drachms  of 
oil  of  turpentine;  then  add  lamp 
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black,  or  black  lead,  in  fine  powder, 
in  sufficient  quantity  to  render  the 
ink  of  a proper  consistence  for 
printing  with  types. 

INK  (^o  prevent  moulding).  Half 
a dozen  cloves,  bruised  with  gum 
arabic,  are  to  be  put  into  the  bottle. 
If  a very  fine  ink  be  wanted,  white 
wine,  or  vinegar  and  water  should 
be  used  instead  of  water  alone. 

INK  STAINS  (to  tafee  out  of 
mahogany).  Put  a few  drops  of 
spirits  of  sea  salt,  or  oil  of  vitriol, 
in  a tea-spoonful  of  water;  touch  the 
spot  or  stain  w'ith  a feather,  and  on 
the  ink  disappearing,  rub  it  over  im- 
mediately, with  a rag  w'etted  in  cold 
w'ater,  or  there  will  be  a white  mark 
which  will  not  be  easily  effaced. 

INK  STAINS  (to  take  out  of 
marble).  Mix  unslacked  lime,  in 
very  fine  powder,  with  strong  soap 
ley ; make  it  pretty  thick,  and  with 
a painter’s  brush  lay  it  on  the  mar- 
ble, and  let  it  continue  on  for  two 
months  ; then  wash  it  off,  and  have 
ready  a fine  thick  lather  of  soft 
soap,  boiled  in  soft  water ; dij>  a 
brush  in,  and  scour  the  marble  with 
the  powder,  not  as  common  clean- 
ing. This  by  good  rubbing  will 
give  it  a beautiful  polish.  Clear  off 
the  soap,  and  finish  with  a smooth 
hard  brush  till  the  end  be  effected. 

INK  (to  take  out  spots  of).  As 
soon  as  the  accident  happens,  wet 
the  place  with  juice  of  sorrel,  or  le- 
mon juice,  of  with  vinegar,  and  the 
hard  white  soap. 

INSECTS  on  PLANTS  (to  de- 
stroy). Tie  up  some  flour  of  sul- 
phur in  a piece  of  muslin,  or  fine 
linen,  and  dust  with  it  the  leaves  of 
young  shoots  or  plants,  or  it  may  be 
throw'n  on  them  by  means  of  a com- 
mon swan’s  down  puff,  or  even  by  a 
dredging  box. 

Sulphur  acts  powerfully  against  the 
whole  tribe  of  insects  and  w'orms 
which  infest  and  prey  on  vegetables. 
It  has  also  been  found  to  promote 


the  health  of  plants  on  which  it  was 
sprinkled,  and  peach  trees  in  par- 
ticular have  been  remarkably  im- 
proved by  it.  It  has  likewise  been 
ascertained  that  it  perceptibly  in- 
creases verdure,  and  other  healthful 
appearances ; for  the  number  of 
new  shoots  and  leaves  formed  sub- 
sequently to  tlic  operation,  and  hav- 
ing no  sulphur  on  their  surfaces, 
served  as  a kind  of  comparative  in- 
dex, and  pointed  out  distinctly  the 
accumulation  of  health. 

INSECTS  on  WALL-FRUIT 
TREES  (to  destroy).  Take  an  old 
tin  watering-pan,  or  any  similar  ves- 
sel, and  make  a charcoal  fire  in  it; 
add  a tube  or  pipe,  made  of  either 
tin,  leather,  or  stiff  paper,  to  the 
spout,  which  may  be  of  any  suffi- 
cient length  ; then  strew  some  brim- 
stone, tobacco-dust,  fine  shreds  of 
leather,  &c.  upon  the  fire  in  the  pan, 
and  cover  the  top,  having  a pair  of 
bellows  ready  ; hold  the  wind  flap 
over  the  tube  or  pipe  to  receive  the 
smoke,  which  it  will  do  very  effectu- 
ally when  you  use  the  bellows.  By 
this  means  the  suffocating  vapour 
may  be  directed  through  the  bel- 
lows to  any  part  of  the  tree,  with 
the  greatest  ease  and  facility,  and  I 
the  tree  soon  cleared  of  all  vermin,  i 
This  method  is  much  more  effectual  ( 
than  the  old  one,  where  a chafing  i 
dish  has  been  recommended  for  this-; 
purpose,  because  the  latter  method  ) 
is  more  troublesome,  and  requires : 
the  wind  to  blow  from  a particular  I 
quarter,  right  against  the  trees,  which 
can  seldom  be  obtained. 

INSTANTANEOUS  LIGHT 
BOXES  (to  make).  The  liquid  is 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  The 
bottle  containing  it  is  never  opened 
except  when  it  is  to  be  used  ; for 
the  acid,  when  exposed  to  the  air, 
imbibes  moisture  very  rapidly  and 
is  soon  spoiled.  The  matches  are 
prepared  as  follows; — the  ends  of 
some  small  slips  of  light  wood  are 
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tlippeU  into  a strong  solution  of 
I um,  and  afterwards  into  the  mix- 
ture of  chlorate  of  potass  and  sul- 
phur, prepared  by  rubbing  two 
grains  of  the  former  into  a fine  pow- 
der in  a mortar,  and  adding  one 
grain  of  flowers  of  sulphur ; then 
mix  them  very  accurately  by  well 
triturating  them  in  the  gentlest  pos- 
sible manner. 

The  pow’der  is  fastened  to  the 
wood  by  the  gum,  and  the  matches 
when  dry  are  fit  for  use.  Then 
take  one  and  dip  it  into  the  liquid, 
upon  which  it  takes  fire. 

INTERMENT,  Cautmis  against 
vremature.  In  cases  of  malignant 
fevers,  putrescency  advances  quick- 
ly ; and  under  such  circumstances, 
the  time  of  the  funeral  ought  not 
to  be  unnecessarily  protracted;  but 
this  ought  never  to  be  the  case  in 
northern  climates,  and  in  temperate 
or  even  in  cool  weather,  young  per- 
sons in  the  bloom  of  health  and  vi- 
gour may  be  struck  down  by  an 
illness  of  only  a few  days  or  even 
hours,  but  they  ought  not  to  be 
consigned  to  the  same  summary  sen- 
tence, merely  because  custom  has 
ordained  it.  No  sooner  has  breath- 
ing apparently  ceased,  and  the  visage 
assumed  a ghastly  or  death-like 
look,  than  the  patient  after  his  eyes 
are  closed,  is  too  often  hurried  into  a 
coffin,  and  the  body,  scarcely  yet 
cold,  is  precipitated  into  the  grave. 
So  extremely  fallacious  are  the  signs 
of  death,  that  too  often  has  the  sem- 
blance been  mistaken  for  the  reality, 
especially  after  sudden  accidents  or 
short  illness.  Many  of  these,  how- 
ever, by  prompt  means  and  judici- 
ous treatment,  have  been  happily 
restored. 

U ncquivocal  proofs  of  death  should 
always  be  waited  for,  and.  every  possi- 
ble means  of  resuscitation  persevered 
in.  The  following  method  to  ascer- 
tain whether  life  be  extinct  has  been 
d opted  with  success  ; — Rub  a wine 
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glass  with  flannel  before  a fire,  and 
immediately  apply  it  to  the  mouth 
of  the  person  supposed  dead,  when 
if  any  of  the  vital  principles  remain, 
symptoms  of  moisture  will  appear 
in  a short  time  on  the  glass. 

invalids  \AdX'ice  on  Jircs  in 
the  rooms  of).  As  we  advance  in 
age,  the  force  of  the  circulation 
being  lessened,  the  warmth  of  our 
clothes  and  our  coverings  at  night 
should  be  gradually  increased.  Af- 
ter the  age  of  thirty-five  it  may  be 
better  to  exceed  rather  than  be  de- 
ficient in  clothing. 

Cold  often  kills  the  infirm  and  the 
aged,  and  is  the  proximate  cause  of 
most  palsies.  It  is  extremely  de- 
sirous that  bed  and  sitting  rooms  for 
winter  occupation  should  have  a 
southern  aspect ; when  the  thermo- 
meter is  below  30°,  the  proper 
place  for  people  beyond  sixty  is  their 
own  fireside.  Many  of  the  disorders 
and  deaths  of  persons  at  this  period 
of  life  originate  from  irregularity  of 
diet,  temperature,  &c.,  by  dining 
out,  and  frisking  about,  joining  in 
Christmas  gambols,  &c.  in  cold 
weather. 

The  art  of  making  a room  com- 
fortably warm,  does  not  consist 
merely  in  making  a very  large  fire 
in  it,  but  depends  as  much  in  the 
keeping  of  cold  air  out : this  is  best 
done  by  double  windows  and  double 
doors ; at  least,  take  care  that  your 
sashes  fit  close,  that  the  beads  of  the 
window  frames  are  tight ; stop  the 
apertures  between  the  skirting  boards 
and  the  floor  with  putty,  and  list  the 
doors. 

We  suppose  it  is  almost  needless 
to  say,  that  every  room  in  the  house 
should  be  thoroughly  ventilated  by 
a current  of  fresh  air  at  least  once 
every  day,  when  the  weather  is  not 
very  damp  or  cold.  By  making  a 
fire  accordingly,  this  may  be  done 
almost  every  day  in  the  year. 

If  you  leave  the  door  open  for 
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five  minutes,  it  will  let  in  more  cold 
air,  than  your  fire  can  make  warm 
in  fifteen;  therefore  every  servant 
ought  to  be  taught  the  first  princi- 
ples of  the  economy  of  fire,  and 
when  the  weather  is  cold,  caution 
them  to  keep  the  doors  shut. 

A regular  temperature  may  be 
preserved  by  a simple  contrivance 
attached  to  a thermometer,  which 
will  open  an  aperture  to  admit  the 
external  air,  when  the  apartment  is 
heated  above  the  degree  desired, 
that  is,  about  60®  for  common  con- 
stitutions, and  exclude  it  when  it 
falls  below  it. 

A room,  which  is  in  constant  oc- 
cupation all  day,  may  be  occasion- 
ally pumped,  by  moving  the  door 
backwards  and  forwards  for  several 
minutes,  and  leaving  the  door  a little 
open  ; this  should  always  be  done 
in  crowded  assemblies. 

We  do  not  advise  invalids  to  in- 
dulge themselves  in  heating  their 
rooms  to  a higher  temperature  than 
from  63°  to  65°.  Those  who  have 
resided  the  best  part  of  their  life  in 
warm,  climates,  will  like  the  latter 
best.  While  we  recommend  the  aged 
and  infirm  to  be  kept  comfortably 
warm  they  must  at  the  same  time 
cautiously  avoid  excess  of  heat. 

When  the  thermometer  tells  them 
that  the  external  air  is  under  60°, 
whether  it  be  in  July  or  January, 
those  who  are  susceptible  of  cold 
must  tell  their  servants  to  keep  a 
small  fire,  especially  if  the  weather 
be  at  the  same  time  damp. 

By  raising  the  temperature  of  a 
room  to  about  65®,  taking  a full 
dose  of  Epsom  salts,  and  a broth 
diet,  and  retiring  to  rest  an  hour 
sootier  than  usual,  colds,  &c.  may 
be  got  rid  of  very  speedily. 

The  following  plan  of  lighting 
and  managing  a fire,  will  be  attend- 
ed with  great  comfort  and  conveni- 
ence (particularly  at  the  beginning 
and  the  end  of  winter)  when  a very 
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small  fire  is  sufficient,  and  with  a |j 
considerable  saving  of  coals.  a 

Fill  the  grate  with  fresh  coals 
quite  up  to  the  upper  bar  but  one  ; 
then  lay  in  your  fagot  of  wood  in 
the  usual  manner,  rather  col- 
lected in  a mass  than  scattered, 
that  a body  of  concentrated  heat  be 
produced  as  soon  as  possible  ; over 
the  fagot  place  the  cinders  of  the 
preceding  day,  piled  up  as  high  as 
the  grate  will  admit,  and  placed 
loosely  in  rather  large  fragments,  in 
order  that  the  draught  may  be  free  ; 
a bit  or  two  of  fresh  coal  may  be 
added  to  the  cinders  when  once  they 
are  lighted,  but  no  small  coal  must 
be  thrown  on  at  first,  for  the  reason 
above  stated ; and  when  all  is  pre- 
pared, light  the  wood  ; when  the 
cinders  becoming  thoroughly  ignited, 
the  gas  rising  from  the  coals  below, 
which  will  now  be  affected  by  the 
heat,  will  take  fire  as  it  passes 
through  them,  leaving  a small  por- 
tion of  smoke  to  go  up  the  chimney. 

The  advantage  of  this  mode  of 
lighting  a fire  is,  that  small  coal  is 
better  suited  to  the  purpose  than 
large,  except  a few  pieces  in  front  T 
to  keep  the  small  from  falling  out 
of  the  grate ; it  may  be  kept  in  re  - 
serve  to  be  put  on  afterwards,  if 
wanted.  A fire  lighted  at  eight 
o’clock  in  the  morning,  has  been 
frequently  known  to  continue  burn- 
ing until  eleven  at  night,  without 
anything  being  done  to  it ; when 
apparently  quite  out,  on  being  stir- 
red, you  have  in  a few  minutes  a 
glowing  fire;  it  will  sometimes  be 
necessary  to  loosen  or  stir  slightly 
the  upper  part  of  the  fire,  if  it  be-  > 
gins  to  c.ake;  but  the  lower  part 
must  not  be  touched,  or  it  will  burn  i 
away  too  soon. 

IPECACUANHA.  Full  vomit- 
ing will  generally  be  produced  in  an  i 
adult  by  a scruple  or  half  a drachm  i 
of  this  substance  in  powder  : and 
though  less  might  answer  the  pur- 
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pose,  fortunately  an  over-dose  is 
scarcely  attended  with  any  inconve- 
nience, as  the  whole  of  it  is  vomited 
with  the  contents  of  the  stomach  as 
soon  as  it  operates.  The  vomiting 
is  promoted  and  facilitated  by  drink- 
ing copiously  of  warm  watery  fluids. 

IPECACUANHA,  Compound 
ponder  oj"  (Dover’s  sudorific  powder'). 
Take  of  ipecacuanha,  in  powder,  and 
opium,  purified,  of  each  one-part ; 
sulphate  of  potass,  eight  parts  : tri- 
turate them  together  into  a fine 
powder. 

The  sulphate  of  potass,  from  the 
grittiness  of  its  crystals,  is  perhaps 
better  fitted  for  tearing  and  dividing 
the  tenacious  opium  than  any  other 
salt ; this  seems  to  be  its  only  use 
in  the  preparation.  The  operator 
ought  to  be  careful  that  the  opium 
and  ipecacuanha  be  equally  diffused 
through  the  whole  mass  of  powder, 
otherwise  different  portions  of  the 
powder  must  differ  in  degree  of 
strength. 

This  powder  is  one  of  the  most 
certain  sudorifics,  and  as  such  was 
recommended  by  Dr.  Dover  as  an 
effectual  remedy  in  rheumatism. 
Modern  practice  confirms  its  repu- 
tation, not  only  in  rheumatism,  but 
also  in  dropsy,  and  several  other 
diseases,  where  it  is  often  difficult, 
by  other  means,  to  produce  a copi- 
ous sweat.  The  dose  is  from  two 
to  five  grains,  repeated  according  as 
the  patient’s  stomach  and  strength 
can  bear  it.  It  is  proper  to  avoid 
much  drinking  immediately  after 
taking  it,  otherwise  it  is  very  apt  to 
be  rejected  by  vomiting  before  any 
other  effects  are  produced.  The 
perspiration  should  afterwards  be 
kept  up  by  tea  and  warm  gruel. 

IPECACUANHA,  Wine  of.  Take 
of  ipecacuanha,  bruised,  one  ounce ; 
Spanish  white  wine,  fifteen  ounces  : 
macerate  for  seven  days,  and  filter 
through  paper.  This  wine  is  a very 
niild  and  safe  emetic,  and  equally 
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serviceable  in  dysenteries,  with  the 
ipecacuanha  in  substance,  this  root 
yielding  nearly  all  its  virtues  to  the 
Spanish  white  wine.  The  common 
dose  is  an  ounce,  more  or  less,  ac- 
cording to  the  age  and  strength  of 
the  patient. 

IPSWICH  ALMOND  PUD- 
DING {to  make).  Steep  a quarter 
of  a pound  of  the  crumb  of  white 
bread,  sliced,  in  a pint  and  a half 
of  cream,  or  grate  the  bread  ; then 
beat  half  a pound  of  blanched  al- 
monds very  fine,  till  they  are  like 
a paste,  with  a little  orange- flower 
water  ; beat  up  the  yolks  of  eight 
eggs,  and  the  whites  of  four  : mix 
all  well  together;  put  in  a quar- 
ter of  a pound  of  white  sugar,  and 
stir  in  a little  melted  butter,  about  a 
quarter  of  a pound ; lay  a sheet  of 
puff-paste  at  the  bottom  of  the  dish, 
and  pour  in  the  ingredients.  Half 
an  hour  W'ill  bake  it. 

IRISH  BEEF  {to  cure).  Put  to 
twenty  pounds  of  beef,  one  ounce  of 
allspice,  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of 
mace,  cinnamon,  and  nutmeg,  and 
half  an  ounce  each  of  saltpetre  and 
pepper : mix  all  together,  and  add 
as  much  common  salt  as  will  well 
rub  the  meat.  Put  it  in  a salting- 
pan  ; rub  it  with  more  salt,  every 
day  ; turn  it  in  the  pickle,  and  rub 
it  with  the  seasoning  that  settles. 
When  it  has  remained  a month  in 
pickle,  take  out  the  bone,  and  boil 
the  meat  in  its  own  liquor,  with  as 
little  water  as  will  cover  it.  It  may 
be  stuffed  with  parsley,  and  is  to  be 
eaten  cold. 

IRISH  PANCAKES  {to  make). 
Beat  eight  yolks  and  four  whites  of 
eggs;  strain  them  in  a pint  of  cream  ; 
put  a grated  nutmeg,  and  sugar  to 
your  taste  : set  three  ounces  of  fresh 
butter  on  the  fire  ; stir  it ; and  as  it 
warms,  pour  it  to  the  cream,  which 
should  be  warm  when  the  eggs  are 
put  to  it:  then  mix  smooth  ^most 
half  a pint  of  flour;  fry  the  pancakes 
3 N 
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very  tliin,  tlie  first  with  a bit  of  but- 
ter, but  not  the  others.  Serve  se- 
veral on  one  another. 

IRISH  SALT  BUTTER  (m'jf/iod 
of  taking  off  the  rankness  of).  The 
quantity  proposed  to  be  made  use 
of,  either  for  toasts  or  melting,  must 
be  put  into  a bowl  filled  with  boiling 
water,  and  when  the  butter  is  melted, 
skim  it  quite  off ; by  this  method  it 
is  so  separated  from  any  gross  par- 
ticles, that  it  may  require  a small 
addition  of  salt,  which  may  be  put 
into  the  cold  water  that  is  made  use 
of  in  melting  butter  for  sauce. 

IRISH  STEW  (Jo  make  an).— 
Cut  off  the  fat  of  part  -of  a loin  of 
mutton,  and  cut  it  into  chops.  Pare, 
wash,  and  slice  very  thin  some  po- 
tatoes, an  onion,  and  two  small  car- 
rots. Season  with  pepper  and  salt ; 
put  it  in  a stewpan,  just  cover  with 
water,  and  stew  gently  till  the  meat 
is  tender,  and  the  potatoes  are  dis- 
solved in  the  gravy.  It  may  be 
made  of  beef-steaks,  or  with  beef 
and  mutton  mixed  together. 

IRON  CULINARY  UTEN- 
SILS (^0  7nake  a 7iseful  paste  to  stop 
holes  i?i).  To  six  parts  of  yellow 
potter’s  clay,  add  one  part  of  steel 
filings,  and  a sufficient  quantity  of 
linseed  oil,  and  make  the  paste  of 
the  consistence  of  glaziers’  putty, 
with  which  the  holes  are  to  be  filled. 
The  composition  should  be  suffered  to 
dry  upon  the  vessel  after  being  applied. 

IRON  FLUES  {Cement  for). — 
Common  salt  and  sifted  wood-ashes, 
equal  parts,  made  into  a paste  with 
water,  make  a good  cement  for 
iron  flues,  &c.  better  than  most 
other  compositions,  and  may  be  ap- 
plied when  the  flue  is  either  hot  or 
cold.  Iron  filings  and  vinegar  will 
do  as  well. 

IRON  MOULDS  {to  take  out). 
Wet  the  stains  with  water  ; then  lay 
it  on  a boiling  hot  water-plate,  and 
put  a little  of  the  essential  salt  of 
lemons  on  it.  As  the  part  becomes 
dry,  wet  it  again.  The  water  in  (he 


plate  must  be  kept  boiling  hot.  As 
soon  as  tlie  spots  are  removed,  the 
linen  must  be  immediately  washed 
with  a great  plenty  of  clean  water, 
to  prevent  any  injury  from  the  acid. 

Another  method.  Hold  the  iron 
mould  on  the  cover  of  a tankard  of 
boiling  water,  and  rub  on  the  spot  a 
little  juice  of  sorrel  and  salt,  and 
when  the  cloth  has  thoroughly  im- 
bibed the  juice,  wash  it  in  ley. 

IRONS  {to  prevent  from  rusting). 
Melt  fresh  mutton  suet;  smear  the 
iron  over  with  it  while  hot ; then 
dust  it  well  with  unslacked  lime, 
pounded  and  tied  up  in  a muslin. 
With  using  this  preparation,  irons 
will  keep  many  months.  Use  no  nil 
for  them  at  any  time,  except  salad 
oil,  there  being  w-ater  in  all  other  oils. 
Fire-irons  should  be  kept  wrapt  in 
baize  in  a dry  place,  when  not  used. 

Another  method.  This  method 
consists  in  mixing  with  fat  oil  var- 
nish, four-fifths  of  w'ell  rectified  spi- 
rit of  turpentine.  The  varnish  is  to 
be  applied  by  means  of  a sponge,  and 
articles  varnished  in  this  manner 
will  retain  their  metallic  brilliancy, 
and  never  contract  any  spots  of  rust. 
It  may  be  applied  to  copper,  and  to 
the  preservation  of  all  instruments 
which  are  brought  into  contact  with 
water,  and  are  consequently  liable  to 
lose  their  splendour  and  become 
tarnished. 

IRON  STAINS  {to  take  out  of 
marble).  Take  an  equal  quantity  of 
fresh  spiritof  vitriol  and  lemon  juice, 
mixed  together  in  a bottle ; shake 
it  well ; wet  the  spots,  and  in  a few 
minutes  rub  with  soft  linen  till  they 
disappear, 

ISINGLASS  GLUE  {to  make). 
This  is  made  by  dissolving  beaten 
isinglass  in  water  by  boiling,  and  hav- 
ing strained  it  through  a coarse  linen 
cloth,  evaporating  it  again  to  such  a 
consistence,  that,  being  cold,  the 
glue  will  be  perfectly  hard  and  dry. 

A great  improvement  is  made  in 
this  glue  by  adding  spirit  of  wine  or 
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brancly  after  it  is  straiiieJ,  anti  then 
renewing  the  evaporation  till  it  gains 
the  tine  consistence. 

ISINGLASS  JELLY  {to  make). 
Boil  an  ounce  of  isinglass  shavings 
with  forty  Jamaica  peppercorns  and 
. a crust  of  bread  in  a quart  of  water  ; 
simmer  to  a pint,  and  strain  it  oft*. 
'This  makes  a very  pleasant  jelly  ; 
it  will  keep  well,  and  may  be  taken 
: in  wine  and  water,  milk,  tea,  soup, 

. or  whatever  may  be  preferred. 

ISINGLASS  SIZE  {to  make). 
This  may  also  be  prepared  in  the 
manner  before  directed  for  the  glue, 
by  increasing  the  proportion  of  the 
water  for  dissolving  it,  and  the  same 
holds  good  of  parchment  size.  A 
better  sort  of  the  common  size  may 
*oe  likewise  made  by  treating  cut- 
tings of  glovers’  leather,  in  the  same 
manner. 

ISSUE  OINTMENT  {to  7nake). 
Mix  half  an  ounce  of  Spanish  flies, 
finely  powdered,  in  six  ounces  of 
; yellow  basilicon  ointment.  This 
. ointment  is  chiefly  intended  for 
dressing  blisters  in  order  to  keep 
them  open  during  pleasure. 

ITALIAN  MACARONI  (^0 
viake).  Take  any  number  of  fresh 
laid  eggs,  and  break  them  into  a 
bowl ; beat  them  up  with  a spoon, 
but  not  to  a froth  ; add  of  the  finest 
wheat-flour  as  much  as  is  necessary 
to  form  a dough  of  the  consistence 
of  paste.  Work  this  paste  well  with 
a rolling-pin;  roU  it  out  into  very 
thin  leaves;  lay  ten  or  twelve  of 
these  leaves  one  upon  the  other,  and 
with  a sharp  knife  cut  them  into 
very  fine  threads ; these  threads, 
wliicli  if  the  mass  be  of  a proper 
consistency,  will  not  adhere  to 
each  other,  are  to  be  laid  on  a clean 
board  or  on  paper,  and  dried  in 
the  air.  'i  bis  macaroni  may  be 
eaten  various  ways,  but  the  most 
common  way  of  using  it  is,  to  eat  it 
with  milk  instead  of  l>read,  and  with 
chicken  brotli,  and  other  broths  and 
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soups  with  which  it  is  boiled.  With 
proper  care  it  may  be  kept  good  for 
many  months. 

ITALIAN  PUDDING  {to  make). 
Lay  puff  paste  at  the  bottom  and 
round  the  edge  of  a dish ; over  which 
pour  a pint  of  cream.  French  rolls 
enough  to  thicken  it,  ten  eggs  beaten 
fine,  a nutmeg  grated,  twelve  pip- 
])ins  sliced,  some  orange-peel  and 
sugar,  and  lialf  a pint  of  red  wine. 
Half  an  hour  will  bake  it. 

ITALIAN  SAUCE,  BROWN 
{to  7uake).  Chop  a few  mushrooms, 
shallots,  and  truffles  ; put  them  into 
a stewpan,  with  some  stock,  and  a 
glass  of  white  wine ; boil  it  a few 
minutes,  and  add  a spoonful  of  cul- 
lis ; squeeze  in  either  a Seville 
orange,  or  a lemon,  and  add  a small 
bit  of  sugar. 

ITALIAN  SAUCE,  WHITE 
{to  make).  Put  some  chopped  truf- 
fles and  shallots  into  a stewpan,  with 
a slice  of  ham ; mince  it  very  small, 
and  put  in  a little  stock  ; simmer 
it  a quarter  of  an  hour ; add  beche- 
mel  (See  page  68)  according  to  the 
quantity  required.  Let  it  boil  a mi- 
nute ; if  it  loses  its  colour,  put  a 
spoonful  of  cream  to  it,  and  strain 
it  through  a tamis  cloth ; season 
with  salt,  a few  drops  of  garlick 
vinegar,  a squeeze  of  lemon,  and  a 
bit  of  sugar. 

ITALIAN  SOUP  {to  7nake).~— 
Blanch  off*  some  Italian  paste;  put 
it  into  a stewpan,  with  as  much  veal 
stock  as  is  requisite  for  the  quantity 
wanted,  and  boil  it  half  an  hour.  If  the 
soup  should  be  white,  add  a liaison. 

ITCH  {efficacious  ointment  fur 
the).  Mix  two  ounces  of  lard,  with 
one  ounce  of  sulphur  vivum,  and  a 
few  drops  of  essence  of  lemon.  On 
going  to  bed,  apply  the  whole  of 
this,  by  well  rubbing  it  on  every 
part  of  the  body,  arms,  &c.  especi- 
ally the  part  most  affected.  The 
next  morning,  let  the  ointment  be 
completely  washed  off  with  soft 
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soap  and  warm  water ; change  the 
linen  and  clothes,  and  should  the 
disease  not  be  entirely  eradicated 
with  one  application,  try  another  in 
the  sanae  manner  as  before.  At  the 
same  time,  take  some  flowers  of  sul- 
phur, mixed  with  a little  cream  of 
tartar,  in  milk,  beer,  or  treacle. 
Should  there  be  more  than  one  in 
the  family,  it  is  necessary  that  each 
apply  the  above  quantity,  and  half 
the  quantity  for  a child. 

Another.  Take  of  the  wasted 
flowers  of  sulphur,  two  ounces  ; 
black  hellebore  in  powder,  two 
drachms  ; essence  of  bergamot,  one 
drachm  ; hog’s  lard,  two  ounces  : 
make  into  an  ointment : anoint  the 
parts  affected  for  three  nights,  and 
wash  it  off  with  soap  and  water  the 
following  morning ; the  itch  is  sure 
to  disappear  ; repeat  the  same  pro- 
cess in  the  week,  when  an  effectual 
cure  will  be  produced.  It  may  be 
as  well  at  the  same  time  to  take 
night  and  morning,  a tea-spoonful 
of  an  electuary  of  flowers  of  sul- 
phur, mixed  with  honey  or  treacle. 

IVORY  BLACK  {to  prepare).— 
Both  the  coal  of  ivory  and  of  bone 
are  formed  into  ivory  black,  by  giv- 
ing them  a great  heat,  all  access  of 
air  to  them  being  previously  ex- 
cluded. This  black,  when  pure,  and 
prepared  from  ivory,  is  of  a full 
clear  black,  and  would  be  the  most 
useful  of  any  in  all  kinds  of  paint- 
ing, but  it  dries  rather  too  slowly  in 
oil.  It  is  generally  prepared  only 
by  those  who  manufacture  it  from 
bones,  in  very  large  quantities  for 
coarse  uses,  and  sell  it  at  a low 
price.  It  is  then  so  grossly  levigated, 
being  ground  only  in  hand  or  horse 
mills,  as  well  as  adulterated  with 
charcoal,  that  it  is  entirely  exploded 
from  all  more  delicate  purposes,  and 
even  lamp  black  so  obtains  the  pre- 
ference, as  to  be  universally  used  in 
its  place,  though  inferior  to  genuine 
jvory  black,  both  in  purity  and 


clearness  of  colour.  Those  who  are  | 
desirous  of  having  genuine  ivory 
black,  may  prepare  it  themselves 
to  perfection,  by  the  following 
process : — Soak  chips,  plates,  or 
shavings  of  ivory  in  hot  linseed  oil, 
or  if  ivory  filings  are  more  easily  to 
be  procured,  they  may  be  moistened 
with  hot  oil ; then  put  them  into  a 
vessel,  which  will  bear  the  fire,  co- 
vered with  something  composed  of 
clay  and  sand.  The  lids  should  be 
dried,  and  the  cracks  repaired  before  i 
the  vessel  is  put  into  the  fire.  i 
Place  the  vessel  into  a tobacco-pipe 
maker’s  or  potter’s  furnace,  or  any 
other  similar  fire,  and  let  it  remain  i 
during  one  of  their  heats.  When  it  is  i 
taken  out,  the  ivory  will  be  properly 
burned,  and  must  be  afterwards 
thoroughly  well  levigated  on  the  | 
stone  with  water,  or  it  should  indeed,  , 
if  wanted  perfectly  good,  be  also  i 
washed  over.  Those  who  have  a I 
calcining  furnace,  may  very  commo-  > 
diously  burn  the  ivory  in  it,  and  the  i 
fire  need  not  be  continued  longer  l 
than  while  the  fumes  which  arise  i 
from  the  vessel  containing  the  ivory,  | 
appear  to  flame.  This  operation  i 
may  likewise  be  performed  by  sub- 
limation in  a coated  retort,  the  fire  i 
being  continued  while  any  gross  l 
fumes  come  over.  The  goodness  of 
ivory  black  may  be  perceived  by  its 
full  black  colour,  not  inclining  too  \ 
much  to  blue,  and  by  its  fineness  as 
a powder. 

IVORY  and  BONE  {to  tinge 
red  and  black).  Red. — Boil  shavings 
of  scarlet  cloth  in  water.  When  it 
begins  to  boil,  throw  in  a quarter  of 
a pound  of  ashes,  made  from  the 
dregs  of  wine,  which  will  extract  the 
colour  ; then  throw  in  a little  roche 
alum  to  clear  it,  and  pass  the  water 
through  a linen  cloth.  Steep  the 
ivory  or  bone  in  aquafortis,  and  put 
it  into  the  water.  If  it  be  necessary 
to  leave  white  spots ; cover  the 
places  destined  for  them  with  wax. 
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Black — Take  a double  handful 
of  lime,  and  slack  it  by  sprinkling  it 
with  water  ; stir  it  up  together  ; let 
it  settle  ten  minutes,  and  pour  the 
water  into  a pan  ; then  take  the 
ivory,  &c.  and  steep  it  in  the  lime  wa- 
ter twenty-four  hours ; after  which, 
boil  it  in  strong  alum  water  one 
hour,  and  dry  it  in  the  air. 

Another  method.  Steep  the  ivory 


or  bone  during  five  or  six  days  in 
water  of  galls,  with  ashes  made  with 
dried  dregs  of  wine,  and  arsenic ; 
then  give  it  two  or  three  layers  of  the 
same  black,  with  which  plum  tree  is 
blackened,  in  order  to  imitateebony. 

Or  dissolve  silver  in  aquafortis, 
and  put  into  it  a little  rose-water. 
Rub  the  ivory  with  this,  and  allow  it 
to  dry  in  the  sun. 


J. 
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JACOBINE  POTTAGE  {to 
make).  Take  either  a capon,  or  two 
brace  of  partridge ; roast  them,  and 
take  out  the  bones,  and  mince  the 
brown  very  small ; then  breaking 
the  "bones,  boil  them  in  strong  broth 
with  a handful  of  sweet  herbs  in  an 
earthen  pot ; then  strain  out  the 
broth  upon  sippets  of  bread,  and 
lay  on  the  bread,  a layer  of  flesh,  or 
grated  cheese ; then  put  over  it 
some  broth  of  almonds,  and  make 
it  boil ; then  fill  up  your  dish  by 
little  and  little,  till  it  be  quite  full ; 
then  garnish  it  with  the  ends  and  pi- 
nions of  the  wings  and  the  bones, 
by  sticking  them  end-ways  in  your 
pottage : beat  then  the  yolks  of 
three  eggs,  very  thin ; mix  them 
with  a little  almond  or  other  broth, 
and  pour  them  over  the  pottage,  and 
then  serve  it. 

JALAP.  {Convolvulus  Jalapa.) 
(See  Plate  11.)  Jalap  is  a climbing 
perennial  species  of  convolvulus. 
It  is  an  inhabitant  of  Mexico  and 
Vera  Cruz,  from  which  it  was  first 
imported  in  1710.  It  is  now  culti- 
vated in  our  own  botanical  gardens 
and  stoves.  When  fresh,  the  root  is 
white  ; but  it  is  brought  to  us  in 
thin  transverse  slices,  which  are  co- 
vered with  a blackish  wrinkled  bark, 
and  are  of  a dark  gray  colour  inter- 
nally, marked  with  darker  or  black- 
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ish  stripes.  It  has  a nauseous  smell 
and  taste;  and  when  powdered  it 
has  a yellowish  gray  colour. 

Medicinal  Virtues.  Jalap  taken 
in  a dose  of  about  half  a drachm, 
proves  an  effectual,  and  in  general  a 
safe  purgative,  performing  its  office 
mildly,  seldom  occasioning  nausea 
or  gripes.  But  in  hypochondriacal 
disorders,  and  hot  bilious  tempera- 
ments, it  gripes  violently,  if  the 
jalap  be  good  ; and  rarely  takes  due 
effect  as  a purge. 

Jalap  is  usually  prescribed  in  sub- 
stance from  ten  to  fifteen  grains  ; or 
it  is  usefully  added  in  cold  habits  to 
accelerate  the  action  of  rhubarb,  and 
in  this  form  is  found  frequently  to 
expel  worms,  being  admirably  adapt- 
ed for  this  purpose.  In  very  robust 
country  habits,  jalap  is  a safe  and 
good  purge,  producing  its  effects 
powerfully  and  certainly.  In  rheu- 
matism it  is  a very  excellent  purge ; 
and  is  usefully  employed  mixed 
with  two  grains  of  gamboge, 
in  the  dose  of  a scruple,  to  carry 
off  water  in  dropsies;  as  well  as 
when  combined  with  four  or  five 
grains  of  calomel.  When  triturated 
with  hard  sugar,  in  small  doses,  it 
is  a safe  purge  for  children  ; and 
in  this  way  they  will  receive  it,  the 
jalap  having  little  taste. 

JAMS.  (See  the  respective 
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fruits,  as  currant,  gooseberry,  rasp- 
berry.) 

JAPAN  VARNISH  {to  make). 
'Fake  spirits  of  wine,  a pint ; gum 
lac,  four  ounces,  which  must  be  thus 
cleansed.  Break  it  first  from  the 
sticks,  &c.  and  then  roughly  concuss 
it  in  a mortar ; put  it  to  steep  in 
clear  water,  tied  up  in  a bag  of 
coarse  linen,  with  a small  piece  of 
the  best  Castille  soap,  for  twelve 
hours;  then  rub  out  all  the  tincture 
from  it,  to  which  add  a little  alum, 
and  reserve  it  apart.  The  gum  lac 
remaining  in  the  bag  with  one  ounce 
of  sandrach ; dissolve  it  in  a mat- 
tress or  rundlet,  well  stopped,  with 
the  spirit  of  wine ; by  two  days’  di- 
gestion, often  agitating  it,  it  will  not 
adhere  to  the  sides  of  the  vessel ; 
then  strain  it,  and  press  it  into  a less 
vessel,  and  keep  it  for  use,  which 
will  be  lasting,  if  well  stopped, 
JAPANESE  CEMENT,  or  RICE 
GLUE  {to  t)iake).  This  elegant  ce- 
ment, is  made  by  mixing  rice  flour 
intimately  with  cold  water,  and  then 
gently  boiling  it.  It  is  beautifully 
white,  and  dries  almost  transparent. 
Papers  pasted  together  by  means  of 
this  cement  will  sooner  separate  in 
their  own  substance  than  at  the 
joining,  which  makes  it  useful  in  the 
preparation  of  curious  paper  arti- 
cles, as  tea  trays,  ladies’  dressing 
boxes,  and  other  articles  that  re- 
quire layers  of  paper  to  be  cemented 
together. 

JARGANEL  PEARS  {to  pre- 
serve). Having  pared  the  fruit 
very  thin,  simmer  them  in  a thin 
syrup,  and  let  them  lie  a day  or  two. 
Make  the  syrup  richer,  and  simmer 
again,  and  repeat  this  till  they  are 
clear;  then  drain,  and  diy  them  in 
the  sun,  or  a cool  oven  a very  little 
time.  They  may  be  kept  in  a syrup, 
and  dried  as  wanted,  which  makes 
them  moist  and  rich. 

JAUNDICE  {a  draught  for  the). 
Take  from  two  to  four  scruples,  ac- 
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cording  to  the  age  and  state  of  the 
patient  and  the  disease,  of  the  best 
Venice  soap,  and  boil  it  in  six 
ounces  of  milk  till  reduced  to  four  ; 
add  three  drachms  of  sugar,  and 
strain  it  for  a draught.  This  quan- 
tity to  be  taken  every  morning  and 
afternoon,  for  four  or  five  days. 
Venice  soap  boiled  in  milk,  is  con- 
sidered very  good  for  epileptic 
fits. 

JAUNDICE  {pills  for  the).  A 
quarter  of  an  ounce  of  Venice  soap 
made  into  moderate-sized  pills,  with 
eighteen  drops  of  oil  of  aniseed. 
Three  of  these  pills  to  be  taken  night 
and  morning. 

JAUNDiCE  i/HNFANTS(/rcfl/- 
ment  of).  A species  of  jaundice 
frequently  attacks  infants  soon  after 
birth,  which  differs,  however,  from 
the  true  form  of  the  disease,  by  not 
possessing  that  general  tinge  of  yel- 
low ; the  whites  of  the  eyes,  and 
sometimes  the  limbs  are  free  from  it. 
It  is  then  called  the  yellow  gum. 
The  child  under  this  complaint  has 
great  disposition  to  sleep,  which 
sometimes  proves  fatal,  from  pro- 
ducing starvation,  as  the  infant  will 
not  awake  to  suck ; excessive  lan- 
guor is  present,  and  the  bowels 
greatly  deranged;  the  urine  is  deeply 
tinged  with  yellow,  and  the  child 
wastes  away.  The  treatment  in  this 
case,  as  in  most  diseases  of  infants, 
is  simple,  and  the  object  to  be  at- 
tempted is  to  free  the  biliary  pas- 
sages, and  promote  a healthy  forma- 
tion of  bile  in  the  liver. 

An  emetic  must  be  administered, 
and  the  best  way  is  to  divide  eight 
grains  of  ipecacuanha  into  three 
parts,  and  lo  give  one  every  five  mi- 
nutes, making  the  child  drink  some 
warm  fluid,  milk  and  water,  or  plain 
water  a little  sweetened,  d'he  child 
should  then  be  allowed  to  rest  a few 
hours,  when  it  should  be  put  up  to 
its  middle  in  warm  water,  and  rubbed 
gently  upon  the  right  side  and  sto- 
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inadi.  It  sliouUl  then  be  wiped  dry, 
and  pennitted  to  remain  quiet  until 
next  day,  w’.ien  a powder  composed 
ot'ibur  grains  of  rhubarb,  and  one  of 
calomel,  should  be  administered  and 
repeated  the  next  day;  this  will  very 
likely  remove  the  disease,  and  its 
beneficial  ellbcts  may  be  soon  disco- 
vered by  the  gradual  disappearance 
of  the  yellow  tinge  from  the  skin. 
If  the  disease  does  not  at  the  end  of 
a week  seem  to  abate,  or  not  suffi- 
ciently fast,  a repetition  of  the  above 
treatment  most  likely  will  do  it. 
The  child,  during  the  course,  should 
not  be  permitted  to  sleep  too  long  at 
any  time,  but  awakened  up,  and 
often  rubbed  upon  the  stomach  be- 
fore the  fire.  In  most  cases,  the 
disease  lasts  from  a fortnight  to  a 
month,  but  cases  have  occurred  in 
which  the  bad  symptoms  have  been 
cut  short  in  twenty-four  hours. 
When  the  complaint  is  removed,  the 
infant  should  not  be  left  to  chance, 
but  particular  attention  should  be 
paid  to  the  future  state  of  the  bow- 
els, so  as  to  guard  against  still 
worse  consequences,  for  infants 
whose  liver  thus  sluggishly  acts  in 
performing  its  functions,  require 
frequent  opening  medicines.  Rhu- 
barb and  magnesia  should  be  given 
every  week  for  a couple  of  months. 

JELLY  of  APPLES  (Jo  make). 
Make  a decoction  of  apples,  pared, 
sliced,  and  cored  ; then  run  it 
through  a fine  cloth,  and  to  a quart 
put  about  three  quarters  of  a pound 
of  sugar,  and  so  boil  it  up  to  a jelly. 
This  is  very  cooling  and  wholesome 
to  the  stomach,  and  good  to  be 
given  in  fevers,  but  even  in  such 
cases  it  must  be  taken  with  mode- 
ration. 

JELLY,  CALF’S  FOOT  (fo 
irutke).  Put  four  calf’s  feet,  well 
cleaned,  into  a pan,  with  six  quarts 
of  water,  and  let  them  boil  gently, 
till  reduced  to  two  quarts  ; then 
take  out  the  feet ; skim  off  the  fat 


clean,  and  clear  the  jelly  from  the 
sediment ; beat  the  whites  of  five 
eggs  to  a froth  ; then  add  one  pint 
of  Lisbon,  Madeira,  or  any  pale 
made  wine,  if  you  choose  it ; then 
squeeze  in  the  juice  of  three  lemons  ; 
when  the  stock  is  boiling,  take  three 
spoonfuls  of  it,  and  keep  stirring  it 
with  the  wine  and  eggs  to  keep  it 
from  curdling ; then  add  a little 
more  stock,  and  still  keep  stirring  it, 
and  then  put  it  in  the  pan,  and 
sweeten  it  with  loaf  sugar  to  your 
taste.  A glass  of  French  brandy  will 
keep  the  jelly  from  turning  blue  in 
frosty  weather ; put  in  the  outer 
rind  of  two  lemons,  and  let  it  boil 
one  minute  together,  and  pour  it 
into  a flannel  bag,  and  let  it  run  in- 
to a basin,  and  keep  pouring  it  back 
gently  into  the  bag,  till  it  runs  clear 
and  bright ; then  set  the  glasses 
under  the  bag,  and  cover  to  prevent 
the  dust  jjettins:  in. 

Another  way.  Boil  two  feet  in 
two  quarts  and  a pint  of  water,  till 
the  feet  are  broken,  and  the  water 
half  wasted  ; strain  it,  and  when 
cold,  skim  off  the  fat,  and  clear  the 
jelly  from  the  sediment  ; tlien  take 
some  sugar,  mountain  wine,  a little 
lemon-juice,  and  some  lemon-peel, 
and  put  them  all  into  a saucepan. 
When  the  flavour  is  sufficiently  rich, 
put  to  it  the  whites  of  six  eggs,  well 
beaten,  and  with  their  shells  broken. 
Set  the  saucepan  on  the  fire,  but  do 
not  stir  the  jelly  after  it  begins  to 
warm.  When  it  has  risen  to  a head, 
let  it  boil  twenty  minutes  ; then 
pour  it  through  a flannel  jelly  bag, 
the  bag  having  been  previously  dip- 
ped in  hot  water  to  prevent  waste. 
Run  the  jtdiy  through  repeatedly 
until  it  be  clear ; then  put  it  into 
glasses. 

Another  way.  Boil  four  quarts  of 
water,  with  three  calf’s  feet,  or  two 
cow  heels,  that  have  been  only 
scalded,  till  half  wasted  ; take  the 
jelly  from  the  fat  and  sediment,  and 
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add  to  it  the  juice  of  a Seville 
orange,  and  twelve  lemons,  the  peels 
of  three  lemons,  the  whites  and 
shells  of  twelve  eggs,  brown  sugar 
to  taste,  about  a pint  of  raisin  wine, 
an  ounce  of  coriander  seeds,  a quar- 
ter of  an  ounce  of  allspice,  a bit  of 
cinnamon,  and  six  cloves,  all  bruised, 
after  having  previously  mixed  them 
cold.  The  jelly  should  boil  fifteen 
minutes  without  stirring  ; then  clear 
it  through  a flannel  bag.  While 
running,  take  a little  jelly,  and  mix 
with  it  a tea-cupful  of  water  in 
which  a bit  of  beet  root  has  been 
boiled,  and  run  it  through  the  bag 
when  all  the  rest  is  run  out : and  this 
is  to  garnish,  the  other  jelly  being 
cooled  on  a plate.  The  flavour  and 
colour  of  this  jelly  are  very  high. 

The  following  mode  will  greatly 
facilitate  the  clearing  of  jelly : — when 
the  mixture  has  boiled  twenty  mi- 
nutes, throw  in  a tea-cupful  of  cold 
w ater ; let  it  boil  five  minutes  longer ; 
then  take  the  saucepan  off  the  fire, 
covered  close,  and  keep  it  half  an 
hour ; after  w hich  it  will  be  so  clear, 
as  to  need  only  once  running  through 
the  bag,  and  much  waste  will  be 
saved. 

.TELLY  BROTH  or  CONSOM- 
ME {to  make).  Put  into  your  pot 
or  stewpan  some  slices  of  beef,  of 
fillet  of  veal,  a fowl,  and  one  or  two 
partridges,  according  to  the  quan- 
tity required;  put  it  on  the  fire  with- 
out liquid,  until  it  catches  a little, 
and  turn  the  meat  now  and  then  to 
give  it  a proper  colour  ; then  add 
some  good  clear  boiling  broth,  and 
scalded  roots,  as  carrots,  turnips, 
parsnips, parsley,  celery,  large  onions, 
two  or  three  cloves,  a small  bit  of 
nutmeg,  and  whole  pepper  ; boil  it 
on  a slow  fire,  about  four  or  five 
hours,  and  add  a few  cloves  of  gar- 
lick  or  shallots,  a small  bunch  of 
parsley  and  thyme ; when  it  is  of  a 
good  colour,  sift  it.  It  serves  for 
sauces,  and  to  add  strength  to  the 


soups,  particularly  those  which  are 
made  of  herbs. 

JELLY,  to  corn- COLD  FISH. 
Take  a small  skate  or  thornback, 
and  put  it  into  three  quarts  of  wa- 
ter, with  a calf’s  foot,  or  cow  heel,  a 
stick  of  horseradish,  an  onion,  three 
blades  of  mace,  some  white  pepper, 
a piece  of  lemon  peel,  and  a good 
slice  of  lean  gammon.  Stew  until 
it  will  jelly;  strain  it  off;  when  cold 
remove  every  bit  of  fat ; take  it  up 
from  the  sediment,  and  boil  it  with 
a glass  of  sherry,  the  whites  of  four 
or  five  eggs,  and  a piece  of  lemon. 
Boil  without  stirring,  and  after  a few 
minutes,  set  it  by  to  stand  half  an 
hour,  and  strain  it  through  a bag  or 
sieve  with  a cloth  in  it.  Cover  the 
fish  with  it  when  cold. 

JELLY  CRYSTALLINE  {to 
make).  Take  half  a dozen  calf’s 
feet ; scald  off  the  hair  ; take  out 
the  great  bones  and  fat ; then  cast- 
ing the  flesh  into  fair  water,  shift 
them  three  or  four  times  a day  and  a 
night,  and  in  the  morning  boil  them 
in  a glazed  pipkin  in  six  quarts  of 
water,  keeping  it  very  cleanly  skim- 
med, till  it  be  reduced  by  boiling  to 
three  quarts ; then  strain  it  into  a 
clean  earthen  vessel,  and  when  it  is 
cold  take  away  the  dregs  from  the 
bottom,  and  the  fat  from  the  top,  if 
any  remain  there ; then  put  it  into  a 
large  pipkin  of  six  quarts,  and  put 
to  it  two  quarts  of  old  white  wine 
and  the  juice  of  four  lemons,  three 
blades  of  mace,  and  two  races  of 
ginger  sliced;  then  melt  or  dissolve 
it  again  into  broth,  and  let  it  cool, 
and  then  have  four  pounds  of  sugar 
ready  beaten,  and  in  a large  dish 
mix  it  with  twelve  whites  of  eggs  ; 
then  put  them  into  the  pipkin  where 
the  jelly  is,  and  so  stir  them  toge- 
ther w'ith  a grain  of  musk  and  am- 
bergris ; put  it  in  a fine  linen  cloth, 
bound  up,  and  a quarter  of  a pint  of 
damask  rose-water,  and  set  it  stew- 
ing on  a gentle  charcoal  fire;  before 
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it  boils,  put  in  a little  isinglass,  and 
being  boiled,  cool  it,  and  then  run 
it  up. 

JELLY  of  GOOSEBERRIES 
{to  wake).  Take  gooseberries,  and 
press  or  bruise  them,  and  strain  out 
the  pulp  through  a straining  cloth  ; 
measure  the  juice,  and  to  every  pint 
put  three  quarters  of  a pound  of 
sugar ; make  it  boil  up  well  toge- 
ther, that  some  of  it  being  laid  on  a 
plate,  it  will  not  stick,  but  come  clean 
off ; then  strain  it,  and  keep  it  to 
put  into  tarts  with  pears,  apples, 
quinces,  or  the  like,  to  make  them 
taste  like  gooseberries.  When  goose- 
berries are  out  of  season,  raspber- 
ries, cherries,  currants,  or  any  such 
like  soft  fruit,  may  be  jellied  in  the 
same  manner. 

JELLY  of  ORANGES  or  LE- 
MONS {to  make).  Take  the  fairest 
and  the  thickest  rinds ; cut  them  in 
halves;  take  the  pulp  clean  out; 
then  boil  them  in  several  waters,  till 
a straw  will  run  through  them  ; 

' then  wash  them  in  cold  water,  pick 
: and  dry  them ; then  take  to  a pound 
. of  these,  one  quart  of  water,  in 
which  thin  slices  of  pippins  have 
: been  boiled,  and  that  the  water  feels 
• slippery  ; put  to  this  three  poimds 
of  sugar,  and  make  thereof  a sy- 
rup; then  put  in  your  peels,  and 
' scald  them,  and  set  them  by  till  the 
next  day  ; then  boil  them  till  you 
find  the  syrup  will  jelly ; then  lay 
the  peels  into  the  glasses,  and  put 
into  your  syrup  the  juices  of  three 
oranges,  and  one  lemon  ; then  boil 
I it  again  till  it  be  of  a stiff  jelly,  and 
I put  it  to  them. 

i JELLY  of  ORANGE-FLOW- 
ERS and  CHAMPAGNE  {to  make). 
Take  a handful  of  orange-flowers; 
take  out  the  hearts,  and  put  the 
leaves  in  fresh  water;  put  water 
upon  the  fire  ; throw  in  the  flowers, 
and  give  them  one  boil ; drain  them, 
and  put  them  into  syrup ; when 
done  enough,  and  nearly  cold,  add 


five  or  six  glasses  of  champagne,  as 
much  isinglass  as  will  stiffen  it,  and 
the  juice  of  two  lemons:  mix  all 
together,  and  pass  it  through  a 
double  tammy  ; shake  it  well ; put 
it  into  little  pots  or  cups,  and  serve. 

JELLY  of  PINE  APPLES  {to 
make).  Take  one  or  two  small  pine 
apples ; pare ; cut  them  in  thin 
slices  ; put  them  in  a vessel ; pour 
over  them  a little  boiling  water; 
leave  them  to  infuse  an  hour  ; put 
the  juice  through  a new  gauze 
search,  or  what  has  been  used  only 
for  sugar;  have  isinglass  and  sugar 
ready ; add  the  juice  of  two  lemons ; 
pass  the  whole  through  a double 
tammy,  and  finish  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  for  other  jellies. 

JELLY  oj  RED  FRUITS  {to 
make).  Take  a pound  of  red  cur- 
rants, and  a handful  of  raspberries  ; 
pick  them ; set  them  to  fall  in  a 
sweet-meat  pan  with  a little  water  ; 
when  done,  throw  them  into  a 
search  to  pass  the  juice;  clarify  the 
juice  by  passing  it  through  a bag 
till  it  clears  ; put  isinglass  sufficient, 
and  reduce  the  jelly  in  the  same 
manner  as  for  orange  juice:  mix  all 
together,  and  finish  it  like  other  jelly. 

JELLY,  STOCK  {to  make).  Take 
a sufficient  number  of  calves’  feet, 
and  put  them  into  a stewpan,  with 
about  three  pints  of  water  to  each 
foot,  and  let  them  boil  gently  for 
four  hours  or  longer ; then  take  out 
the  meat  part,  and  put  it  into  cold 
water.  When  cold,  trim  it  for  any 
use  it  is  intended  ; throw  the  trim- 
mings back  into  the  stock,  and  let  it 
boil  until  you  think  it  is  come  to  a 
proper  strength.  Four  feet  should 
produce  about  two  quarts  of  stock, 
and  so  in  proportion. 

JELLY  of  VERJUICE  {to 
make).  Boil  verjuice  in  fair  wa- 
ter; then  strain  it,  and  in  the  de- 
coction, boil  apples,  and  a little  isin- 
glass, and  when  the  liquid  part  be- 
gins to  consume,  it  will  be  a perfect 
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jelly.  This  is  good  to  use  in  sauces, 
and  for  garnishing  dishes. 

.lEMELLOES  (^to  make).  Take 
a pound  of  fine  sugar,  beaten  and 
sifted,  four  yolks  of  new-laid  eggs, 
a grain  of  musk,  and  two  drachms 
of  caraway  seeds,  finely  beaten  and 
sifted,  a little  gum  dragon  dissolved 
in  rose  water,  and  six  spoonfuls  of 
fine  flour  ; beat  all  these  together  in 
an  equal  mixture,  as  you  can  ; then 
beat  them  into  a soft  paste,  a little 
softer  than  butter ; then  rub  it 
through  a butter  squirt  of  two  or 
three  ells  long,  bigger  than  a wheat 
straw,  and  let  them  dry  upon  paper 
a quarter  of  an  hour ; then  tie  them 
up  in  such  knots  as  your  fancy  di- 
rects, and  being  dry,  boil  them  in 
Tose-water  and  sugar,  and  it  proves 
very  useful  in  decorating  a large 
banquet. 

JU  MB  ALLS  [to  make).  Take  a 
pound  of  fine  flour,  and  a pound  of 
fine  powder  sugar  ; make  them  into 
a light  paste,  with  whites  of  eggs, 
beaten  fine  ; then  add  half  a pint  of 
cream,  half  a pound  of  fresh  butter, 
melted,  and  a pound  of  blanched 
almonds,  well  beaten  ; knead  them 
all  together  thoroughly,  with  a lit- 
tle rose-water,  and  cut  the  jumball 
into  whatever  shape  you  please. 
Bake  them  in  a gentle  oven,  or  fry 
them  in  fresh  butter.  A little  but- 
ter may  be  melted  with  a spoonful  of 
white  wine,  and  throw  fine  sugar  all 
over  the  dish. 

JESSAMINE,  Oil  of  [to  make). 
Moisten  some  carded  cotton  with 
oil  of  benzoin,  and  after  arranging 
it  on  a hair  sieve,  in  a basin  or  dish, 
cover  the  cotton  with  fresh-gathered 
jessamine  flowers,  about  three  quar- 
ters of  an  inch  thick;  put  over  them 
another  dish  reversed,  and  cover 
both  dishes  with  a cloth.  When  the 
flowers  have  digested  for  three  or 
four  hours,  take  them  away  gently, 
and  add  a layer  of  fresh,  repeating 
the  same  process  at  least  ten  or 
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twelve  times.  On  finding  the  cot- 
ton to  be  well  charged  with  odour, 
put  it  info  a press,  and  squeeze  out 
all  the  oil,  which  should  be  kept  in 
a phial  closely  stopped.  Oil  of 
jessamine  is  more  used  in  perfumery 
than  medicine.  By  the  same  pro- 
cess, the  respective  oils  of  other 
odoriferous  flowers  may  be  pre- 
pared. 

JESS  AMINE  WATER  [to  make). 
Take  six  pounds  of  the  white  sweet 
almond  cakes,  from  which  jessamine 
oil  has  been  made  abroad  ; beat  and 
sift  them  to  a fine  powder,  and  put 
to  it  as  much  fresh  oil  of  jessamine 
as  will  be  required  to  make  it  into  a 
stiff  paste.  Let  this  paste  be  dis- 
solved in  about  six  quarts  of  spring 
water,  which  has  been  previously 
well  boiled,  and  left  until  it  has  be- 
come about  half  cold.  Stir  and 
mix  the  whole  well  together ; and 
when  the  oil  and  water  have  been ; 
well  combined,  let  the  whole  stand; 
until  the  powder  has  fallen  to  the 
bottom  of  the  vessel.  Now  pour; 
the  liquid  off  gently,  and  filter -iti 
through  cotton,  in  a large  tin  funnel, 
into  the  glass  bottle  in  which  it  is  to 
be  kept  for  use. 

The  powder  or  sediment  which 
has  been  left  at  the  bottom  of  the; 
vessel,  when  dried  by  the  heat  ol 
the  sun,  answers  very  well  for  mak- 
ing almond  paste  for  the  hands. 

JOINTS  SERVED  UP  TO 
TABLE,  Names  of. 

Mutton. 

1 The  leg. 

2  loin,  best  end. 

3  loin,  chump-end. 

4 neck,  best  end.  | 

5 neck,  scrag-end.  ; 

6  whole  neck. 

7 breast. 

8  saddle,  or  two  loins. 

Beef. — Hind-quarter. 

1 The  sirloin.  « 

2 buttock.  ■ 

3  mouse-buttock.  « 
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i  'J'he  veiny-piece. 

5  rump. 

6  edge-bone. 

7  thick  flank.' 

S thin  flank. 

9  leg. 

10  - — fore-rib,  five  ribs. 

Fore-quarter. 

1 1 middle-rib,  four  ribs. 

1*2  chuck,  three  ribs. 

13  shoulder,  or  leg  of  mutton 

piece. 

14  brisket. 

15  - — clod. 

16  neck,  or  sticking-piece. 

1 7 -= — shin. 

18  — ^ cheek. 

Veal. 

1 The  loin,  best  end. 

2  chump-end. 

3  fillet. 

4 hind-knuckle. 

5  fore-knuckle. 

6  neck,  best  end. 

7 neck,  scrag-end. 

8 blade-bone. 

9  breast,  brisket-end. 

10  breast,  best  end. 

Pork, 

1 The  spare-rib. 

2 hand. 

3 belly,  or  spring. 

4 fore-loin. 

5 hind-loin. 

6 leg. 

7 chine. 

Venison. 

1 The  haunch. 

2 neck. 

3 shoulder. 

4 breast. 

JUICE  MAIGRE  (to  make). — 
Cover  the  bottom  of  the  stevvpan 
with  butter  ; lay  over  onions  cut  in 
two,  and  roots  in  slices  ; sweat  them 
over  a moderate  fire  for  three-quar- 
ters of  an  hour  ; then  put  them  on  a 
stronger  fire  and  let  them  fall  into  a 
glaze  until  they  are  of  a deep  colour. 
Moisten  with  herb  broth  ; add  some 
stalks  or  trimmings  of  mushreoms. 
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half  a clove  of  garlic,  sweet  herbs,  a 
bay-leaf,  two  cloves,  and  salt ; let  it 
cook  three-quarters  of  an  hour  ; pass 
it  through  a cloth,  when  it  is  ready 
for  sauce. 

JULY-FLOWER  WINE  (to 
make).  To  three  gallons  of  water 
put  six  pounds  of  the  best  powder 
sugar;  boil  the  sugar  and  water  to- 
gether for  the  space  of  half  an  hour  ; 
keep  skimming  it  as  the  scum  rises  ; 
let  it  stand  to  cool  ; beat  up  three 
ounces  of  syrup  of  betony  with  a 
large  spoonful  of  ale  yeast ; put  it 
into  the  liquor,  and  brew  it  well  to- 
gether ; then  having  a peck  of  July- 
flowers,  cut  from  the  stalks,  put  them 
into  the  liquor  ; let  them  infuse  and 
work  together  three  days,  covered 
with  a cloth ; strain  it,  and  put  it 
into  a cask,  and  let  it  settle  for  three 
or  four  weeks  ; then  bottle  it. 

JUNIPER.  (luniperus  Commu^ 
nis.)  (See  Plate  11.)  This  shrub 
is  three  or  four  feet  high,  the  leaves 
being  numerous,  long,  narrow,  point- 
ed, and  of  a deep  green,  standing 
three  together,  without  footstalks. 
The  flowers  are  inconspicuous. 

It  is  a native  of  Britain,  being  an 
evergreen  growing  on  heaths,  flower- 
ing in  May  ; it  is  also  found  in  all 
parts  of  Europe.  The  berries  are 
chiefly  brought  from  Holland  and 
from  Italy.  The  Italian  berries  are 
in  general  reckoned  the  best.  Juni- 
per-berries have  a strong,  not  dis- 
agreeable smell,  and  a warm,  pun- 
gent, sweet  taste,  which,  if  they  are 
long  chewed,  or  much  bruised,  is 
followed  by  a bitterish  one.  Their 
predominant  constituents  are  essen- 
tial oil,  and  a sweet  mucilaginous 
matter. 

Medicinal  qualities.  The  berries 
are  most  commonly  used  in  the  form 
of  infusion,  as  a diuretic  drink  in 
dropsy.  The  essential  oil  may  be 
separated  by  distillation.  It  pos- 
sesses the  same  properties  in  a higher 
degree,  and  imparts  them  to  ardent 
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spirits.  The  peculiar  flavour  and 
well  known  diuretic  effects  of  Hol- 
lands, are  owing  to  the  oil  of  juni- 
per. The  decoction  and  extract  are 
very  inert  preparations. 

Of  the  efficacy  of  juniper-berries 
in  many  hydropical  affections,  we 
have  various  relations  by  physicians 
of  great  authority,  as  Du  Verney, 
Hoffman,  Boerhaave,  and  his  illustri- 
ous commentator  Baron  Van  Swie- 
ten,  &c.  But  as  the  juniper  is  now 
seldom,  if  ever  relied  upon  for  the 
cure  of  dropsies,  and  only  called  to 
the  aid  of  more  powerful  remedies, 
it  is  justly  observed  by  Dr.  Duncan, 
that  “ perhaps  one  of  the  best  forms 
under  which  the  berries  can  be  used 
is  that  of  a simple  infusion.  This, 
either  by  itself,  or  with  the  addition 
of  a little  gin,  is  a very  useful  drink 
for  hydropic  patients.”  Medical 
writers  have  also  spoken  of  the  uti- 
lity of  juniper  in  nephritic  cases, 
uterine  obstructions,  scorbutic  affec- 
tions, and  some  cutaneous  diseases, 
and  in  the  two  last-mentioned  com- 
plaints, the  wood  and  tops  of  the 
plants  are  said  to  have  been  employ- 
ed with  more  advantage  than  the 
berries. 

We  are  told  by  Linnaeus  that  the 


Laplanders  drink  Infusions  of  the 
juniper-berries  as  we  do  tea  and 
coffee,  and  that  the  Swedes  prepare 
a beer  from  them,  in  great  estima- 
tion for  its  diuretic  and  antiscorbutic 
qualities.  Our  pharmacopoeias  direct 
the  essential  oil  and  a spirituous  dis- 
tillation of  the  juniper-berries,  to  be 
kept  in  the  shops  : the  fbrmer,  in 
doses  of  two  or  three  drops,  is 
found  to  be  an  active  and  stimulat- 
ing medicine;  the  latter  contains 
this  oil  and  that  of  some  other  aro- 
matic seeds  united  to  the  spirit,  and 
therefore  does  not  differ  consider- 
ably from  the  genuine  Geneva  im- 
ported from  Holland;  but  there  is 
great  reason  to  believe  that  the  gin 
usually  sold  in  England  is  frequently 
nothing  but  the  common  malt  spirit, 
imbued  with  turpentine,  or  other  ma- 
terials, to  give  it  a flavour. 

JUNIPER-BERRY  WINE  {to 
make).  Take  of  cold  soff  water, 
eighteen  gallons ; Malaga  or  Smyrna 
raisins,  thirty-five  pounds  ; juniper 
berries,  nine  quarts  : red  tartar,  four 
ounces  ; wormwood  and  sweet  mar- 
joram, each  two  handfuls ; British 
spirit,  two  quarts,  or  more  : ferment 
for  ten  or  twelve  days.  This  will 
make  eighteen  gallons. 
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KEEPING-CAKES  (to  make). 
Mix  two  pounds  of  flour,  one  of 
sugar,  and  one  ounce  of  caraways, 
with  four  eggs  and  a few  spoonfuls 
of  water,  to  make  a stiff  paste  ; roll 
it  thin,  and  cut  it  into  any  shape. 
Bake  on  floured  tins.  While  bak- 
ing, boil  a pound  of  sugar  in  a pint 
of  water  to  a thin  syrup  ; while  both 
are  hot,  dip  each  cake  into  it,  and 
put  them  on  tins  into  the  oven,  to 
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dry  for  a short  time  ; and  when  the 
oven  is  cool,  put  them  in  again,  and 
let  them  stay  four  or  five  hours. 

KICKSHAWS  (f0  7naAe).  Make 
puff-paste ; roll  it  thin  ; and  if  you 
have  any  moulds,  work  it  upon 
them  ; make  them  up  with  preserved 
pippins.  Some  may  be  filled  with 
gooseberries,  some  with  raspberries, 
or  any  other  fruit ; then  close  them 
up ; either  bake  or  fry  them  ; throw 
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grated  sugar  over  them,  and  serve 
them  up. 

KIDNEY  DEANS  (^0 c«/^na^e). 
The  white  and  black  dwarf,  or  negro, 
and  the  liver-coloured  or  quaker 
beans,  are  those  which  are  most  ge- 
nerally cultivated  for  an  early  crop. 
They  should  be  planted  in  warm 
borders,  near  to  hedges,  walls,  or 
paling,  in  which  situation  they  will 
come  about  a fortnight  earlier  into 
use  than  the  other  sorts.  The  Bat-  ' 
tersea  bean  is  universally  cultivated; 
it  never  grows  very  tall,  nor  ram- 
bles far,  and  the  air  can  easily  pass 
between  the  rows,  because  of  its 
moderate  growth,  and  this  makes  it 
bear  plentifully  and  ripen  well  for 

■ table. 

The  seeds  o^  all  these  sorts  are 
: too  tender  to  be  sown  in  the  open 
. air,  before  the  middle  of  April.  The 
best  way  to  have  early  kidney  beans 

■ where  there  is  no  conveniency  of 
frames,  is  to  sow  the  seeds  in  rows 
pretty  close,  upon  a moderate  hot- 
bed, the  latter  end  of  March  or  the 
beginning  of  April.  If  the  heat  of 

• the  bed  be  sufficient  to  bring  up  the 
plants,  it  will  be  enough.  This  bed 
-should  be  arched  over  with  hoops, 
that  it  may  be  covered  with  mats 
every  night,  or  in  bad  weather. 

[ They  must  afterwards  be  trans- 
planted,  and  if  the  weather  be  dry, 

I they  must  be  gently  watered,  to 
I forward  their  taking  new  root.  They 
I must  be  subsequently  managed  in 
[ihe  same  way  as  those  which  are 
I sown  in  the  open  ground, 
i The  second  crop  for  the  open 
ground,  which  should  be  one  of  the 
' sorts  first  mentioned,  should  be 
sown  about  the  middle  of  May. 
These  will  come  into  bearing  before 
the  early  crops  are  over,  and  if 
they  be  of  the  scarlet  sort,  will  con- 
tinue fruitful  till  the  frost  destroys 
them  in  the  autumn. 

The  manner  of  planting  them  is 
x)draw  shallow  furrows  with  a hoe, 


at  about  three  feet  distant  front 
each  other,  into  which  the  seeds 
should  be  dropped  about  two  inches 
asunder ; then  draw  the  earth  over 
them  so  as  to  cover  them  about  an 
inch  deep.  When  the  stems  are 
advanced  above  ground,  gently  draw 
a little  earth  up  to  them  when  the 
ground  is  dry,  which  will  preserve 
them  being  injured  by  sharp  winds. 
They  will  then  require  no  further 
care,  but  to  keep  them  clear  from 
weeds  until  they  produce  fruit, 
which  should  be  carefully  ga- 
thered two  or  three  times  a week. 
The  larger  sorts  of  kidney  beans 
must  be  planted  at  a greater  dis- 
tance row  from  row,  and  if  raised  in 
hot-beds,  to  have  them  early,  the 
only  care  to  be  taken  is  to  allow 
them  room,  and  give  them  as  much 
air  as  can  be  conveniently  done 
when  the  weather  is  mild,  as  also  to 
let  them  have  but  a moderate  heat. 

To  save  the  seeds,  the  best  way  is, 
to  let  a few  rows  of  them  remain  un- 
gathered in  the  height  of  the  season. 
In  autumn,  when  they  are  ripe,  in  a 
dry  day  pull  up  the  plants,  and 
spread  them  abroad  to  dry,  after 
which  thresh  out  the  seed  and  keep 
in  a dry  place. 

KIDNEY  BEANS  {to  pickle). 
See  French  Beans,  page  348. 

KIDNEY  BEANS  {to  preserve). 
Prepare  the  beans,  which  ought  to 
be  young  and  tender,  by  taking  off 
the  two  ends,  throwing  aside  all 
that  are  hard  or  blemished  ; put 
them  into  fresh  water  ; have  water, 
with  a handful  of  salt,  boiling  on  a 
quick  fire  ; put  them  in ; give  them 
two  boils,  and  put  them  into  cola 
water  ; drain  them  well,  and  arrange 
them  in  proper  lessived  jars  ; fil. 
them  up  with  a strong  pickle ; cover 
them  with  good  oil,  and  stop  them 
with  corks  ; tie  paper  and  parch- 
ment over,  and  put  them  in  a cool 
dry  place.  Serve  them  as  new 
beans. 
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KIDNEY  BEANS  in  SALAD. 
Take  kidney  beans  already  cooked  ; 
put  them  in  a salad  dish ; garnish 
them  with  strips  of  anchovy,  onions 
roasted  in  the  ashes,  beet  root,  or 
any  thing  properly  hashed  ; season 
with  salt,  pepper,  oil,  and  vinegar, 

Anfl 

KIDNEYS  m CHAMPAGNE 
(/o  dress).  Skin  fifteen  kidneys,  and 
mince  them  ; put  them  into  a stew- 
pan  with  the  size  of  an  egg  of  but- 
ter ; do  them  upon  a brisk  fire  till 
they  are  hardened  ; drain  them,  and 
put  them  into  an  Italian  sauce,  with 
half  a glass  of  Champagne,  which 
has  been  reduced  nearly  to  a glaze ; 
finish  by  shaking  them  in  this  sauce 
without  allowing  them  to  boil. 

KIDNEYS  (7o  dress  d la  inode). 
Cut  the  kidneys  in  small  pieces  and 
clean  them  very  well ; cut  also  a 
pound  of  pickled  pork  in  pieces  ; 
chop  some  parsley,  shallots,  and  a 
clove  of  garlic.  Garnish  the  bot- 
tom of  the  stewpan  with  slices  of 
lard  ; then  kidney,  pork,  and  herbs; 
then  lard  again,  until  you  have 
finished  ; let  it  stew  for  about  three 
hours  over  a slow  fire  or  in  the 
oven ; when  it  is  almost  done,  add  a 
good  spoonful  of  brandy.  Serve  it 
in  a tureen,  either  hot  or  cold. 

KIDNEYS,  GRILLED.  Take 
tw'elve  kidneys  ; give  them  a slight 
cut  round  the  middle,  that  the  skin 
may  be  taken  off;  split  them,  but 
not  entirely,  and  spit  them  with 
wooden  skewers,  crossways,  to  keep 
them  open  ; grill,  turning  them  pro- 
perly ; when  they  are  done,  take  out 
the  skewers ; dish,  and  put  into 
each  a little  cold  maitre  d’hotel;  warm 
the  dish,  and  squeeze  a little  lemon- 
juice  over. 

KIDNEY  PIE  {to  make).  Cut 
the  kidneys  into  thin  slices,  and  lay 
them  on  the  bottom  of  the  pie  ; then 
sweet  herbs  chopped,  as  parsley, 
thyrxi«»  shallots,  mushrooms,  pepper 
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and  salt ; continue  this  till  the  dish 
be  full ; then  cover  the  whole  with 
slices  of  lard,  and  finish  the  pie  ; 
bake  it  in  the  oven  ; take  out  the 
lard,  and  skim  off  the  fat  very  clean. 
Make  a sauce  with  a glass  of  white 
wine,  a tolerable  quantity  of  cullis  ; 
reduce  to  the  consistence  of  a good 
sauce,  and  squeeze  a Seville  orange 
in  it  when  ready. 

KIDNEY  PUDDING  (to  make 
a).  Split  and  soak  the  kidneys,  and 
season  them  with  pepper,  salt,  and 
a little  cayenne.  Make  a paste 
of  suet,  flour,  and  milk  ; roll  it,  and 
line  a basin  with  some  of  the  paste  ; 
put  the  kidneys  in  ;'  cover  with  paste, 
and  pinch  round  the  edge.  Cover 
with  a cloth,  and  boil  for  a consider- 
able time. 

KING  WILLIAM’S  CREAM 
{to  make).  Beat  the  whites  of  three 
eggs  very  well  ; then  squeeze  out 
the  juice  of  two  large  or  three  small 
lemons-;  take  two  ounces  more  than 
the  weight  of  the  juice  of  double- 
refined  sugar,  and  mix  it  together 
with  tw'o  or  three  drops  of  orange- 
flower  water,  and  five  or  six  spoon- 
fuls of  clear  spring  water  : when  all 
the  sugar  is  melted,  put  the  whites 
bf  the  eggs  into  the  pan,  and  the 
juice : set  it  over  a slow  fire,  and 
keep  stirring  it  till  you  find  if  thick- 
en, and  strain  it  through  a coarse 
cloth  quick  into  the  dish. 

KTl'CHEN  PEPPER  {to  make). 
Mix  in  fine  pow’der,  one  ounce  of 
ginger,  half  an  ounce  each  of  cinna- 
mon, black  pepper,  nutmeg,  and 
Jamaica  pepper,  ten  cloves,  and  six. 
ounces  of  salt.  Keep  it  in  a bottle. 
It  is  a pleasant  addition  to  any 
brown  sauces  or  soups. 

Spice  in  powder,  kept  in  small , 
bottles  closely  stopped,  goes  further  i 
than  when  used  whole.  It  should  I 
be  dried  before  pounded,  and  should 
be  done  in  quantities  that  may  be 
used  in  about  three  or  four  months*  I 
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Nutmeg  need  not  be  done,  but  all 
others  should  be  kept  in  separate 
. bottles,  with  a little  label  on  each. 

KITCHEN  GARDEN  {Situatiuti 
^or  a).  A kitchen  garden  should  be 
as  close  as  may  be  convenient  to 
the  dwelling  house,  for  it  is  not 
■so  likely  to  be  well  attended  to  if 
out  of  sight  of  the  proprietor,  and 
if  it  lie  at  a great  distance  from  the 
iiouse,  a considerable  part  of  the  la- 
bourer’s time  will  be  lost  in  going 
backwards  and  forwards. 

If  you  have  an  opportunity  of 
. choosing  the  situation,  and  if  you 
I intend  to  have  a pleasure  garden  as 
well  as  a kitchen  garden,  it  would  be 
• well,  before  the  general  plan  of  the 
: former  is  settled,  that  a proper  piece 
of  ground  should  be  chosen  for  the 
! latter,  and  the  plan  so  adopted  that 
i it  may  not  become  offensive  to  the 
: sight,  which  may  be  effected  by 
, plantations  of  shrubs,  &c.  to  screen 
the  walls. 

The  most  particular  thing  to  be 
. considered  is  to  choose  a sood  soil, 

! neither  too  wet,  nor  too  dry,  nor 
■ should  it  be  too  strong  or  stubborn, 
but  east'  to  work.  If  the  spot  should 
not  be  level,  but  high  in  one  part 
and  low  in  another,  it  would  not  be 
advisable  to  level  it,  for  by  irregu- 
larity you  will  have  the  advantage 
of  having  the  dry  ground  for  early 
crops,  and  the  low  parts  for  late 
crops,  whereby  the  kitchen  may  be 
lietter  supplied  throughout  the  year. 
In  very  dry  se.asons,  when  in  tlie 
upper  part  of  the  garden,  the  crops 
will  suffer  witli  drought ; then  the 
lower  part  will  succeed,  and  so  on 
the  contrary  ; but  you  must  not  di- 
rect the  planting  a very  low  moist 
piece  of  ground  for  a kitchen  gar- 
den, for  though  in  such  soils,  garden 
herbs  are  commonly  more  vigorous 
and  large  in  the  summer  season, 
they  are  seldom  so  well  tasted  or 
wholesome  as  those  which  grow  up- 
''n  a moderate  soil,  especially  as  in 


this  garden,  your  best  fruit  should 
be  planted. 

The  kitchen  garden  should  be 
fully  exposed  to  the  sun,  but  if  it 
be  defended  from  the  north  wind  by 
a distant  plantation,  it  will  greatly 
preserve  the  early  crops  in  the 
spring.  But  such  a plantation  should 
neither  be  too  near,  nor  very  large, 
for  where  kitchen  gardens  are  placed 
near  woods  or  large  plantations,  they 
are  generally  much  more  troubled 
with  blights  in  the  spring,  than  those 
which  are  more  exposed. 

The  quantity  of  ground  which  is 
necessary  for  a kitchen  garden,  must 
be  proportioned  to  the  number  of  the 
family,  or  to  the  quantity  of  vegeta- 
bles desired  ; it  may  be  from  half  an 
acre  to  four  or  five  acres,  and  the 
sooner  that  it  is  made  and  planted, 
the  produce  of  it  will  be  earlier  in 
perfection.  Fruit  trees  and  aspara- 
gus, require  three  years  to  grow,  be- 
fore any  produce  can  be  expected 
from  them;  so  that  the  later  the  gar- 
den is  made,  the  longer  it  will  be 
before  a supply  of  these  things  can 
be  had  for  the  table. 

The  garden  should  be  walled 
round,  and  if  it  can  be  so  contrived 
as  to  plant  both  sides  of  the  walls 
which  have  good  aspects,  it  will 
greatly  increase  the  quantity  of  wall 
fruit,  whilst  those  slips  that  are  out- 
side of  the  wall  will  be  useful  for 
the  planting  of  gooseberries,  cur- 
rants, strawberries,  and  some  sort  of 
kitchen  plants;  the  least  width  of 
these  slips  should  be  twenty- five  of 
thirty  feet,  but  if  double  that  width 
they  will  be  the  better,  as  the  slips 
will  be  more  useful,  and  the  fruit 
trees  will  have  a larger  scope  of 
ground  for  their  roots  to  run.  The 
walls  should  be  about  ten  or  twelve 
feet  high. 

The  soil  of  the  kitchen  garden 
should  be  at  least  two  feet  deep,  but 
if  deeper  it  will  be  still  better, 
otherwise  there  will  be  scarcely 
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depth  enough  for  such  sorts  of  es- 
culent roots  as  carrots,  turnips,  pars- 
nips, beets,  &c.  Next  to  walls  of 
good  aspect,  the  borders  should  be 
at  least  eight  or  ten  feet  wide,  and  in 
them  may  be  sown  many  sorts  of 
early  crops,  if  exposed  to  the  south ; 
in  those  exposed  to  the  north,  you 
may  have  some  late  crops,  but  the 
planting  of  any  sort  of  deep  rooting 
plants  too  near  fruit  trees,  especially 
pease  and  beans  is  not  advisable. 

The  walks,  as  well  as  the  borders, 
should  be  proportioned  to  the  size 
of  the  ground,  from  three  to  four 
feet  wide,  to  ten  or  tw'elve.  They 
should  not  be  gravelled,  for  by 
wheeling  manure,  water,  &c.  upon 
them,  they  would  be  soon  defaced, 
nor  should  they  be  laid  with  turf, 
for  in  green  walks,  when  they  are 
much  used,  the  turf  is  soon  destroy- 
ed. The  best  walks  for  a kitchen 
garden  are  those  which  are  laid  with 
a binding  sand  ; but  where  the  soil  is 
strong,  and  apt  to  retain  the  wet, 
there  should  be  some  narrow  under- 
ground drains  made  by  the  sides  of 
the  walks  to  carry  off  the  wet. 
When  the  ground  is  wet,  some  dry 
rubbish  should  be  laid  at  the  bot- 
tom of  them.  When  either  weeds 
or  moss  begin  to  grow,  scuffle  them 
over  with  a Dutch  hoe  in  dry  wea- 
ther ; rake  them  over  a day  or  two 
after,  and  they  will  be  as  clean  as 
when  first  laid. 

The  garden  having  been  laid  out, 
if  the  soil  be  strong  and  subject  to 
•retain  moisture,  there  should  be  un- 
derground drains  made,  as  other- 
wise most  sorts  of  kitchen  plants 
will  suffer  greatly  m winter,  and  if 
the  roots  of  the  fruit  trees  get  into 
the  wet  they  will  never  produce 
good  fruit. 

In  one  of  the  quarters  best  de- 
fended from  the  cold  winds,  or  in 
either  of  the  slips  without  the  gar- 
den wall,  which  is  fully  exposed  to 
the  sun,  lies  convenient,  and  is  of  a 


proper  width,  room  may  be  made  [ 
for  hotbeds  for  early  cucumbers,  | 
melons,  &c.  Where  there  can  be  a j 
slip  long  enough  to  contain  a suffi-  j 
cient  number  of  beds  for  two  or 
three  years,  it  will  be  of  great  use, 
because  by  the  shifting  of  the  beds  i 
annually,  they  will  succeed  much 
better  than  when  they  are  continued 
for  a number  of  years  on  the  same 
spot  of  ground.  As  it  will  be  ne- 
cessary to  fence  the  melon  ground 
with  a reed  hedge,  it  may  be  made 
to  move  away  in  panels,  and  then 
that  part  which  was  on  the  upper 
side  the  first  year,  may  be  carried 
down  to  a proper  distance  below  that 
which  was  the  lower  hedge,  so  that 
there  will  be  no  occasion  to  remove 
more  than  one  of  the  cross  hedges 
in  a year.  ; 

Of  general  culture,  the  chief  j 
points  consist  in  well  digging,  keep-  I 
ing  clean,  and  manuring  the  soil, 
and  giving  proper  distance  to  the 
trees  and  plants,  according  to  their 
different  growths.  The  dung-hills 
should  be  kept  clear  from  weeds, 
for  if  the  seeds  of  weeds  be  suffered 
to  scatter  upon  the  dung,  they  will 
be  brought  into  the  garden.  Carry  j 
off  all  the  refuse  leaves  of  cabbages,  i 
the  stalks  of  beans  and  haulm  of 
peas,  as  soon  as  they  have  done  l 
bearing.  When  the  cabbages  are  i 
cut,  the  leaves  should  be  carried  i 
out  while  fresh,  and  may  be  useful 
for  the  feeding  of  hogs,  &c.  This  t 
will  preserve  neatness  and  free  the  i 
garden  from  ill  scents. 

As  rain  water,  next  to  pond  and  j 
river  water,  contributes  most  to  the  I 
vegetation  of  plants,  drains  should 
be  contrived  to  carry  the  rain  water  i 
from  the  roofs  of  the  dwelling,  &c. 
into  a basin  or  reservoir.  If  you 
have  hard  water  only,  pump  it  seve- 
ral days  before  it  is  used.  Lumps 
of  chalk  thrown  into  the  well, 
and  more  when  the  water  is  drawn, 
will  much  contribute  to  soften 
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it : a basin  for  its  reception, 

made  with  clay,  will  soften  it  more 
than  if  made  with  bricks.  If  you 
have  no  convenience  for  construct- 
ing a basin,  two  or  three  tubs  should 
be  procured  at  the  spring : oil  casks 
or  rum  puncheons  will  answer  the 
purpose : coat  them  with  white  paint, 
and  before  they  are  dry,  strew  sand 
over  them,  repeating  this  painting 
and  sanding  three  or  four  times  on 
the  bottom,  both  inside  and  outside, 
and  the  tubs  will  last  many  years. 
Sink  them  into  the  ground,  and 
convey  the  water  into  the  highest 
first,  from  which  it  may  be  easily 
conveyed  to  the  others  by  wooden 
troughs.  Put  chalk  at  the  bottom. 

O 

One  of  the  tubs  near  the  hotbeds 
will  be  very  convenient,  and  also 
one  near  the  strawberry  plantation, 
as  in  dry  weather  there  will  be  no 
fruit  unless  they  are  watered.  A 
tub  should  also  be  sunk  in  the 
ground  to  receive  the  drainings  of 
the  dunghill,  the  chamber-ley  from 
the  house,  and  the  brine  in  which 
meat  has  been  salted.  This  will 
serve  for  watering  asparagus  and 
other  early  crops. 

KITCHENER’S  PUDDING 
(to  make).  Beat  up  the  yolks 
and  whites  of  three  eggs  ; strain 
them  through  a sieve,  and  gradually 
add  to  them  about  a quarter  of  a 
pint  of  milk : stir  these  well  toge- 
; ther.  Mix  in  a mortar,  two  ounces 
of  moist  sugar,  and  as  much  grated 
nutmeg  as  will  lie  on  a sixpence ; 
stir  these  into  the  eggs  and  milk : 
then  put  in  four  ounces  of  flour, 
and  beat  it  into  a smooth  batter; 
stir  in,  gradually,  eight  ounces  of 
very  fine-chopped  suet,  and  three 
i ounces  of  bread  crumbs  : mix  all 
j thoroughly  together,  at  least  half  an 
hour  before  putting  the  pudding 
into  the  pot.  Put  it  into  an  earthen- 
ware mould  that  is  well  buttered, 
and  tie  a pudding  cloth  over  it. 
KNIVES  and  FORKS  (to  clean). 


-K  N I 

Procure  a smooth  board,  free  from 
knots,  or  one  covered  with  leather. 
If  the  latter,  melt  a sufficient  quan- 
tity of  mutton  suet,  and  put  it  hot 
upon  the  leather  with  a piece  of  flan- 
nel ; then  take  two  pieces  of  soft 
Bath  brick,  and  rub  them  one  against 
the  other  over  the  leather  till  it  is 
covered  with  the  powder,  which  rub 
in  until  no  grease  comes  through, 
when  a knife  is  passed  over  the  lea- 
ther, which  may  easily  be  known  by 
the  knife  keeping  its  polish. 

If  only  a plain  board,  rub  the 
Bath  brick  two  or  three  times  over 
it;  for  if  too  much  be  put  on  at 
once  it  will  make  the  blades  of  the 
knives  look  rough  and  scratched. 
Let  the  board  be  of  a proper  height, 
and  set  so  that  the  person  may  be 
a little  on  the  stoop  while  cleaning 
the  knives.  Take  a knife  in  each 
hand,  holding  them  back  to  back ; 
stand  opposite  the  middle  of  the 
board ; lay  the  knives  flat  upon  it, 
and  do  not  bear  too  hard  upon  them: 
by  this  method  it  will  be  easier  to 
clean  two  knives  at  a time  than  one, 
and  they  will  be  less  liable  to  be 
broken,  for  good  knives  will  snap 
when  pressed  on  too  heavily.  Many- 
wili  say  that  they  cannot  clean  two 
knives  at  once,  or  that  they  can  get 
through  them  faster  one  by  one  ; but 
if  they  will  only  try  it  a few  times  in 
the  way  recommended,  they  will  find 
it  not  only  much  more  expeditious, 
but  easier. 

Be  careful  in  keeping  a good  edge 
on  the  knives  : carving  knives  in 
particular  ought  to  be  kept  sharp, 
which  may  easily  be  done  by  taking 
one  in  each  hand,  back  to  back  when 
cleaning,  scarcely  letting  them  touch 
the  board  when  expanding  the  arms, 
but  when  drawing  the  hands  toge- 
ther again  bearing  a little  hard  on 
the  edge  of  the  knives  ; this  will  give 
them  both  a good  edge  and  a fine 
polish,  and  is  much  better  than 
sharpening  them  with  a steel. 

3 p 
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The  best  way  to  clean  steel  forks 
is  to  fill  a small  oyster  barrel  with 
fine  gravel,  brick-dust,  or  sand,  mix- 
ed with  a little  hay  or  moss  : make 
it  moderately  damp,  press  it  well 
down,  and  let  it  always  be  kept 
damp.  By  running  the  prongs  of 
the  steel  forks  a few  times  into  this, 
all  the  stains  on  them  will  be  re- 
moved. Then  have  a small  stick, 
shaped  like  a knife,  with  leather 
round  it,  to  polish  between  the 
prongs,  &c.  having  first  carefully 
br-’shed  off  the  dust  from  them  as 
soon  as  they  are  taken  out  of  the 
tub.  A knife  board  is  often  spoil- 
ed by  cleaning  forks  upon  it,  and 
likewise  the  backs  of  the  knives, 
to  prevent  this,  have  a piece  of  old 
hat  or  leather  put  on  the  board 
where  the  forks  and  backs  of  the 
knives  are  cleaned. 

Always  turn  the  backs  of  the 
knives  towards  the  palm  of  the 
hand  in  wiping  them  ; this  will  pre- 
vent all  danger  from  cutting.  In 
wiping  the  forks  put  the  corner  of  the 
cloth  between  the  prongs,  to  remove 
any  dirt  or  dust  that  may  not  have 
been  thoroughly  brushed  out ; and 
if  there  should  be  silver  ferules  on 
the  knives  and  forks,  or  silver 
handles,  they  must  be  rubbed  with 
a piece  of  leather  and  plate  powder, 
keeping  the  blades  covered  while 
the  handles  are  cleaning. 

Wipe  knives  and  forks  as  soon  as 
possible  after  being  used,  as  the 
longer  they  are- left  with  the  grease 
and  stains  on  them,  the  harder  they 
will  be  to  clean,  particularly  if 
they  have  been  used  for  acids,  sa- 
lads, tarts,  &c.:  have  then  a jug  of 
hot  water  ready  to  put  them  into  as 
soon  as  done  with,  and  wipe  them  as 
before  directed. 

In  order  to  keep  knives  and  forks 
in  good  condition  when  they  are  not 


in  use,  rub  the  steel  part  with  a i 
flannel  dipped  in  oil ; wipe  the  oil  ; 
off  after  a few  hours,  as  there  is  i 
often  water  in  it ; or  dust  the  blades  i 
and  prongs  with  quick  lime,  finely  | 
powdered,  and  kept  in  a muslin  bag. 

KOUMISS  {to  make).  Take  a 
pint  of  cream,  a pint  of  buttermilk, 
two  quarts  of  new  milk,  and  two 
lumps  of  sugar  ; mix  them  together, 
and  put  them  into  a wooden  vessel, 
shaped  like  a churn.  Place  the 
churn  in  a corner  of  a room  in  which 
a fire  is  kept,  and  cover  it  with  a cloth. 
On  the  second  or  third  day  the  j)ro- 
portions  will  become  lapoured,  when 
a degree  of  acidity  will  be  observed. 

It  should  then  be  beaten  in  w'ith  a 
strong  staff,  that  the  mixture  may 
become  smooth : the  beating  in 
should  be  continued  daily,  as  much 
depends  on  that.  As  soon  as  it  has 
become  sufficiently  thick  and  sour, 
it  will  be  fit  for  use.  When  used  as 
a medicine,  a quart  should  be  drunk 
daily,  during  the  term  of  six  months, 
but,  independently  of  that,  it  makes 
a pleasant  and  wholesome  supper, 
mixed  tvith  preserved  fruit,  sugar, 
or  crumbs  of  bread.  When  new  *s 
made,  some  of  the  old  should  be  re- 
tained to  ferment  it  with,  in  which 
case  the  buttermilk  is  superfluous. 

KRUMHOLZ  OIL  {to  obtain). 
This  oil  is  obtained  by  distillation 
from  Hungarian  balsam.  It  is  dis- 
tinguished from  oil  of  turpentine, 
which  is  commonly  sold  for  it,  by  its 
golden  colour,  agreeable  odour,  and 
oiliness  of  taste. 

KUSTITIEN’S  METAL  for 
TINNING  {to  make).  Take  one 
pound  of  malleable  iron,  at  a white 
heat ; add  five  ounces  of  rcgulus  of 
antimony,  and  twenty-four  pounds 
of  the  purest  Molucca  tin.  This 
alloy  polishes  without  the  blue  tint, 
and  is  free  from  lead  or  arsenic. 
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LACE,  or  LINEN  (to  wash).— 
Take  a gallon  of  furze  blossoms, 
and  burn  them  to  ashes  ; then  boil 
them  in  six  quarts  of  soft  water ; 
this,  when  fine,  use  in  washing  with 
the  suds,  as  occasion  requires,  and 
the  linen,  &c.  will  not  only  be  ex- 
ceedingly whke,  but  it  is  done,  with 
half  the  soap,  and  little  trouble. 

LACQUERjTor  BRASS  (/o  wake). 
Take  of  seed  lac,  six  ounces  ^ am- 
ber or  copal,  ground  on  porphyry, 
two  ounces;  dragon’s  blood,  forty 
grains  ; extract  of  red  sandal  wood, 
obtained  by  water,  thirty  grains ; 
oriental  saffron,  thirty-six.  grains ; 
pounded  glass,  four  ounces  ; • very 
pure  alcohol,  forty  ounces.  To  ap- 
ply this  varnish  to  articles  or  orna- 
ments of  brass,  expose  them  to  a 
gentle  heat,  and  dip  them  into  var- 
nish. Two  or  three  coatings  may 
be  applied  in  this  manner,-  if  neces- 
sary. This  varnish  is  durable,  and 
has  a beautiful  colour.  Articles  var- 
nished in  this  manner,  may  be  clean- 
ed with  water  and  a bit  of  dry  rag. 

LADIES’  LIPS  (to  viakc).  'Take 
six  eggs  ; put  them  into  a dish  with 
a quarter  of  a pound  of  sifted  sugar, 
and  three  ounces  of  potatoe  flour  ; 
beat  them  as  for  biscuit ; then  butter 
a leaf,  upon  which  spread  it  lightly; 
bake  it  for  a quarter  of  an  hour  in 
a slow  oven  ; when  enough,  cut  it 
with  a round  paste  cutter,  the  size 
of  half  a crown,  and  glaze  them 
either  white  or  chocolate  : for  this 
purpose,  put  into  a dish  some  sugar 
sifted  through  a gauze  search,  with 
the  white  of  an  egg  ; beat  this  with 
a wooden  spoon,  adding  by  little 
and  little  the  juico  of  a lemon,  till 
it  be  very  white ; if  the  glazing  is 
to  he  chocolate,  instead  of  lemon, 


put  a sufficiency  of  chocolate  in 
powder  : with  either  of  these  cover 
the  lips  ; dry  them  at  the  mouth  of 
the  oven  ; dress  and  serve. 

LADY  DERBY’S  SOAP  (to 
make).  Two  ounces  of  bitter  al- 
monds blanched,  one  ounce  and  a 
quarter  of  tincture  of  benjamin,  one 
pound  of  good  plain  white  soap,  and 
one  piece  of  camphire  the  size  of  a 
walnut.  The  almonds  and  cam- 
phire are  to  be  beaten  in  a mortar 
until  they  are  completely  .mixed ; 
•then  work  up  with  them  the  tinc- 
ture of  benjamin.  The  mixture 
being  perfectly  made,  work  the 
soap  into  it  in  the  same  manner.  If 
the  smell  be  too  powerful  of  the 
c-amphire  and  tincture  of  benjamin, 
melt  the  soap  by  the  fire,  and  the 
perfume  will  go  off.  This  soap  is 
excellent  in  its  qualities  for  cleansing 
the  skin,  and  will  be  found  greatly 
to  assist  the  complexion,  the  ingre- 
dients being  perfectly  safe  and  free 
from  those  pernicious  properties  that 
are  mostly  incorporated  with  other 
soap. 

LAMB  CHOPS,  EN  CASSE- 
ROLE (to  dress).  Cut  a loin  of 
lamb  into  chops  ; do  them  with  yolk 
of  egg  on  each  side,  and  strew  them 
with  bread-crumbs,  cloves,  mace, 
pepper  and  salt,  mixed  ; fry  them  of 
a light  brown,  and  put  them  round 
in  a dish  as  close  as  you  can : leave 
a hole  in  the  middle  to  put  your 
sauce  in,  which  must  consist  of  sweet 
herbs  and  parsley,  shred  fine,  and 
stewed  in  good  thick  gravy.  Gar- 
nish with  fried  parsley. 

LAMB  (to  choose).  If  the  hind- 
quarter  and  the  knuckle  be  limber, 
it  is  stale.  If  the  neck  vein  of  a 
fore-quarter  be  of  an  azure  colour. 
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it  is  fresh  ; but  if  greenish  or  yel- 
lowish, the  meat  is  nearly  tainted. 

LAMB  {to  dress  the  BREAST 
of,  with  CUCUMBERS).  Cut  off 
the  chine  bone  from  the  breast,  and 
set  it  on  to  stew  with  a pint  of 
gravy.  When  the  bones  will  draw 
out,  put  it  on  the  gridiron  to  grill, 
and  then  lay  it  in  a dish  on  cucum- 
bers nicely  stewed. 

LAMB  {to  dress  like  VENISON). 
Bone  the  lamb ; then  dip  it  in  the 
blood  of  a pig,  sheep,  or  calf ; then 
parboil  it  in  small  beer  and  vinegar, 
one  part  of  the  first,  and  three  of 
the  latter ; let  it  stand  in  it  all 
night;  then  put  in  some  alkanet 
root  or  turnsole,  and  bake  it  with 
pepper,  cloves,  mace,  claret,  and 
butter,  and  some  sprigs  of  rose- 
mary. 

LAMB’S  FEET,  d,  laGratin{to 
dress).  Boil  about  a dozen  lamb’s 
feet  in  a good  braize,  with  about 
eighteen  or  twenty  small  white 
onions ; make  a little  gratin  with 
bread-crumbs,  a little  grated  cheese, 
a small  piece  of  butter,  and  three 
yolks  of  eggs  : mix  all  together, 
and  spread  it  upon  the  dish  on 
which  it  is  intended  to  serve  ; place 
the  dish  on  a hot  stove,  to  give  the 
gratin  a brown  colour  ; then  put  on 
it  the  lamb’s  feet,  intermixed  with  the 
onions  : let  it  simmer  a little  on  the 
fire,  after  having  taken  off  the  fat, 
and  serve  it  with  a good  sauce. 

LAMB  {to  force  a LEG  of). — ■ 
Slit  a leg  of  lamb  on  the  wrong  side, 
and  take  out  as  much  meat  as  possi- 
ble, without  cutting  or  cracking  the 
outward  skin.  Pound  this  meat 
well  in  a tray,  with  an  equal  weight 
of  fresh  suet;  add  to  this  pulp,  a 
dozen  of  large  oysters,  and  two  an- 
chovies, boned  and  clean  washed ; 
season  the  whole  with  salt,  black 
pepper,  mace,  and  nutmeg,  and  with 
a little  thyme  and  parsley,  finely 
shred  ; then  beat  them  all  very  fine 
together  ; mix  it  up  with  the  yolks 


of  three  eggs,  and  having  filled  the 
skin  tight  with  this  stuffing,  sew  it 
up  very  close.  What  remains  of  the 
stuffing  must  be  fried  to  garnish  the 
loin,  of  lamb,  which  is  to  be  fricas- 
seed as  chickens  are  done,  and  laid  , 
under  the  leg  of  lamb.  The  stuffed 
leg  is  to  be  tied  with  packthread  to 
the  spit,  and  roasted:  and  in  the 
fricassee  of  lamb,  add  a little  oyster 
liquor,  and  fried  oysters. 

LAMB,  FORE-QUARTER  of 
{to  ragout).  Take  off  the  knuckel 
bone,  and  cut  off  all  the  skin  ; lard 
well  with  bacon,  and  fry  it  of  a nice 
brown;  put  it  into  a stewpan,  and 
just  cover  it  with  gravy,  a bunch  of 
sweet  herbs,  pepper,  salt,  beaten 
mace,  and  a little  whole  pepper  : co- 
ver it  close,  and  let  it  stew  half  an 
hour;  strain  off  the  gravy,  and 
have  ready  half  a pint  of  fried  oys- 
ters ; pour  off  the  fat,  and  put  them 
into  the  gravy  with  two.  spoonfuls  of 
red  wine,  a few  mushrooms,  and  a 
piece  of  butter  rolled  in  flour.  Boil 
all  together  with  the  juice  of  half  ; 
lemon.  Lay  the  lamb  in  the  dish  ; 
pour  the  sauce  over  it,  and  send  it  to 
table. 

LAMB,  FORE-QUARTER  {to 
rqast).  It  should  be  roasted  either 
whole,  or  in  separate  parts.  If  left 
to  be  cold,  chopped  parsley  should 
be  sprinkled  over  it.  The  neck  and 
breast  together,  are  called  a scoven. 

LAMB’S  FRY  {to  dress  different 
ways).  Lambs’  fry  should  be  scalded 
a moment ; then  soaked  in  vinegar, 
pepper  and  salt,  parsley  and  shal- 
lots ; leave  it  in  this  niarinate  about 
an  hour ; then  dip  them  in  a thick 
batter,  and  fry  of  a good  colour : 
serve  with  fried  parsley. 

To  ragout.  Put  them  into  a light 
braize,  with  small  onions,  thin  slices 
of  lard,  sweet  herbs,  half  a bay  leaf, 
thyme,  a glass  of  white  wine,  as 
much  broth,  pepper,  and  salt.  Serve 
what  sauce  you  think  proper,  with 
fried  bread  round  the  dish 
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To  fricassee.  Take  the  marrow 
out  of  the  small  bladders,  and  pre- 
pare a cream  as  follows  : — take  a lit- 
tle flour,  an  egg,  a chestnut  pound- 
ed, rasped  lemon,  sugar  and  cream ; 
make  small  paste  cases  ; place  the 
fry  in  them,  and  put  them  a moment 
into  the  oven.  Boil  the  cream  a mo- 
ment before  you  fill  the  bladders 
with  it,  and  baste  them  over  with 
eggs  and  cream. 

LAMB’S  HEAD  {to  boil).  Wash 
it  well,  and  lay  it  in  warm  water  ; 
boil  the  heart,  lights,  and  part  of  the 
liver ; chop,  and  flour  them ; put 
them  into  some  gravy  with  catsup, 
pep])er,  salt,  lemon-juice,  and  a 
spoonful  of  cream.  Boil  the  head 
white,  lay  it  in  a dish,  and  the 
mincemeat  round  it.  Place  the 
other  part  of  the  liver,  fried  with 
bits  of  bacon  on  the  minced  meat, 
and  the  brains  fried  in  small  cakes 
round  the  rim,  with  crisped  parsley 
between.  Pour  melted  butter  over 
the  head,  and  garnish  with  lemon. 

LAMB’S  HEAD  {minced).  Cut 
the  head  in  two,  and  blanch  it  with 
the  liver,  heart,  and  lights;  chop, 
and  add  to  them  parsley,  shredded 
lemon-peel,  and  some  cullis  ; season 
and  stew  it  gently  till  done;  wash  the 
head  with  the  yolk  of  egg;  season 
with  pepper  and  salt ; strew  over  it 
bread-crumbs,  and  bake  it  gently 
till  tender.  When  you  serve,  brown 
it  with  a salamander : clean  the 
brains  with  warm  water ; wipe  them 
dry ; dip  them  in  the  yolks  of  eggs 
and  bread-crumbs,  and  fry  them  in 
lard ; put  the  mince  under  the  head, 
and  the  fried  brains  round  with 
rashers  of  bacon. 

LAMB’S  HEAD  and  HINGE 
{to  dress).  This  part  is  best  from  a 
house-lamb,  but  any,  if  soaked  in 
cold  water,  will  be  white.  Boil  the 
head  separately  till  very  tender ; 
have  ready  the  liver  and  lights  three 
! parts  boiled,  and  cut  small ; stew 
I them  in  a little  of  the  water  in 


which  they  were  boiled  ; season,  and 
thicken  with  flour  and  butter,  and 
serve  the  mince  round  the  head. 

LAMB’S  HEAD  and  PLUCK 
{to  dress).  Wash  the  head  very 
clean  ; take  the  black  part  from  the 
eyes,  and  the  gall  from  the  liver. 
Lay  the  head  in  warm  water;  boil  the 
lights,  heart,  and  liver;  then  serve. 

LAMB’S  HEAD  SOUP  {to 
7TiaJce).  Take  a lamb’s  head  and  all 
the  appurtenances  ; scald  them  well, 
and  clean  them  properly  ; boil  them 
in  a small  pot,  with  a couple  of  slices 
of  lemon,  peeled,  a fagot  of  parsley, 
chibol,  two  heads  of  cloves,  a bay 
leaf,  two  carrots,  one  parsnip,  two  or 
three  onions,  a few  slices  of  lard, 
and  salt ; boil  it  in  broth  and  water 
on  a slow  fire.  Garnish  the  dish 
with  some  of  the  appurtenances ; 
open  the  head,  and  serve  it  in  the 
middle;  mix  some  cullis  with  the 
broth,  and  add  it  to  the  soup. 

LAMB  PASTY  {to  make).— 
Bone  the  lamb,  cut  it  into  square 
pieces  ; season  with  salt,  beaten  pep- 
per, cloves,  mace,  nutmeg,  and 
minced  thyme ; lay  in  some  beef 
suet,  and  the  lamb  upon  it,  making  a 
high  border  about  it ; then  turning 
over  the  paste,  close,  and  bake  your 
pasty  ; when  it  is  enough,  put  in 
some  claret,  sugar,  vinegar,  and  the 
yolks  of  eggs  beaten  together  ; if 
you  would  have  your  sauce  only  sa- 
voury, and  not  sweet,  let  jt  be  gravy 
only,  or  the  baking  of  bones  in 
claret. 

LAMB  PIE  {to  make  a savouri/). 
Make  a good  puff  paste ; cut  the 
meat  into  pieces  ; season  it  with 
pepper,  salt,  mace,  cloves,  and  nut- 
meg, finely  beaten ; lay  it  into  the 
crust,  with  a few  sweetbreads  sea- 
soned like  the  meat,  also  some  oys- 
ters and  forcemeat  balls,  hard  yolks 
of  eggs,  and  the  tops  of  asparagus, 
two  inches  long,  first  boiled  green  ; 
then  put  butter  all  over  the  pie,  put 
on  the  lid,  and  set  it  in  a quick 
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oven  one  hour  and  a-half;  then 
have  ready  the  liquor,  made  as  fol- 
lows : — take  a pint  of  gravy  and  the 
oyster  liquor,  and  a gill  of  red  wine, 
a little  grated  nutmeg : mix  all  to- 
gether with  the  yolks  of  two  or 
three  eggs  beat,  and  keep  it  stirring 
one  way  all  the  time.  When  it 
boils,  pour  it  into  the  pie;  put  on 
the  lid  again,  and  send  it  hot  to 
table. 

LAMB  and  RICE  (baked).  Take 
a neck  or  loin  of  lamb ; half  roast 
it ; take  it  up ; cut  it  into  steaks ; 
then  take  half  a pound  of  rice,  put 
it  into  a quart  of  good  gravy,  with 
two  or  three  blades  of  mace,  and  a 
little  nutmeg  ; do  it  over  a stove  or 
slow  fire,  till  the:  rice  begins  to  be 
thick  ; then  take  it  off ; stir  in  a 
pound  of  butter,  and  when  that  is 
quite  melted,  stir  in  the  yolks  of  six 
eggs,  first  beat ; then  take  a dish, 
and  butter  it  all  over : take  the 
steaks,  and  put  a little  pepper  and 
salt  over  them  ; dip  them  in  a little 
melted  butter ; lay  them  into  the 
dish  ; pour  the  gravy  which  comes 
out  of  them  over  them,  and  then 
the  rice ; beat'  the  yolks  of  three 
eggs,  and  pour  all  over ; send  it  to 
the  oven,  and  .bake  it  better  than 
half  an  hour. 

LAMB  SAUCE  (to  make).  Take 
a bit  of  butter,  and  mix  it  with 
shred  parsley,  shallots,  and  a little 
crumb  of  bread,  grated  fine.  Put 
the  whole  into  a stewpan  with  a glass 
of  good  stock,  and  the  same  quan- 
tity of  white  wine ; let  it  boil  some 
little  time;  season  it  with  pepper 
and  salt  ; and  when  you  use  it, 
squeeze  a lemon  into  it. 

LAMB  (to  souse).  Take  thebones 
out  of  a side  of  lamb  ; lay  it  to  soak 
in  salt  and  water  ; then  wipe  it  dry  : 
season  it  with  salt,  pej)per,  nutmeg, 
and  savoury  herbs,  shred  small,  and 
lemon-peel : lay  this  seasoning  upon 
the  lamb,  and  broad  slices  of  bacon 
upon  the  seasoning  ; then  roll  it  up 


into  a collar ; tie  it  up  tight  in  a 
cloth,  and  boil  it  in  water  and  salt; 
when  it  is  skimmed,  put  in  fennel, 
parsley,  roots,  ginger  sliced,  and 
nutmeg  ; and  when  it  is  nearly  boil- 
ed enough,  pour  in  a quart  of  white 
wine  ; when  it  is  boiled,  put  in  half 
a dozen  bay  leaves,  the  peel  of  a 
lemon,  and  slices  of  lemon ; then 
put  all  in  a pot,  and  cover  it  close 
for  use. 

LAMB  STEAKS  (to  dress  brown). 
Season  them  with  pepper,  salt,  nut- 
meg, grated  lemon-peel,  and  chop- 
ped parsley,  but  dip  them  first  int<; 
egg : fry  them  quick.  Thicken  some 
good  gravy  with  a bit  of  flour  and 
butter,  and  add  to  it  a spoonful  of 
port  wine,  and  some  oysters  ; bdil  it 
up,  and  then  put  in  the  steaks  warm; 
let  them  heat  up,  and  serve.  Pal- 
ates, balls,  or  eggs  may  be  added, 
according  to  pleasure. 

LAMB  STEAKS  (to  dress  white). 
Stew  them  in  milk  and  water  till 
very  tender,  with  a bit  of  lemon- 
peel,  a little  salt,  some  pepper,  and 
mace.  Have  ready  some  veal  gravy, 
and  put  the  steaks  into  it.  Mix  some 
mushroom  powder,  a cup  of  cream, 
and  the  least  bit  of  flour  ; shake  the 
steaks  in  this  liquor ; stir  it,  and  let 
it  get  quite  hot.  Just  before  you 
take  it  up,  put  in  a few  wliite  mush- 
rooms. This  is  a good  substitute 
when  poultry  is  very  dear. 

LAMB-STONES  (to  fricassee). 
Having  skinned  and  washed  them, 
dry  and  flour  them ; fry  them  in 
lard  till  of  a nice  brown ; then  take 
them  out  and  place  them  before  the 
fire.  Thicken  about  half  a pint  of 
veal  gravy  with  some  flour;  add  a 
slice  of  lemon,  a little  catsup,  a tea- 
spoonful of  lemon-pickle,  grated 
nutmeg,  the  yolk  of  an  egg  beaten 
fine,  and  two  spoonfuls  of  thick 
cream  : put  these  into  a saucepan 
over  the  fire,  and  shake  it  till  it 
looks  white  and  thick  ; then  put  in 
the  lamb-stones  ; give  them  a shake. 
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and  when  hot  put  them  in  a dish, 
with  boiled  forcemeat  balls  round, 
intermixed  with  thin  slices  of  lemon 
as  a garnish. 

LAMB-STONES  and  SWEET- 
BREADS (Jo fricassee).  Have  rea- 
dy some  lamb-stones  blanched,  par- 
boiled and  sliced  : flour  two  or  three 
sweetbreads  ; if  very  thick,  cut  them 
in  two  : fry  altogether,  with  a few 
large  oysters,  of  a fine  yellow  brown : 
pour  the  butter  off,  and  add  a pint 
of  good  gravy,  some  asparagus  tops 
about  an  inch  long,  a little  nutmeg, 
pepper,  and  salt,  two  shallots  shred 
fine,  and  a glass  of  white  wine  ; sim- 
mer ten  minutes  ; then  put  a little 
of  the  gravy  to  the  yolks  of  three 
eggs  well  beaten,  and  by  degrees 
mix  the  whole : turn  the  gravy  back 
into  the  pan,  and  stir  it  till  of  a fine 
thickness  without  boiling.  Garnish 
with  lemon. 

LAMB’S  SWEETBREADS  (,fo 
dress).  Blanch  them  and  put  them  a 
little  while  into  cold  w'ater ; then 
put  them  into  a stewpan,  with  a ladle 
full  of  broth,  some  pepper  and  salt, 
a small  bunch  of  small  onions,  and 
a blade  of  mace  ; stir  in  a bit  of  but- 
ter and  flour,  and  stew  half  an  hour. 
Have  ready  two  or  three  eggs  well 
beaten  in  cream,  with  a little  minced 
parsley,  and  a few  grains  of  nutmeg ; 
put  in  some  boiled  asparagus  tops 
to  the  other  things.  It  must  not 
boil  after  the  cream  is  in  ; but  make 
it  hot,  and  stir  it  well  all  the  while. 
Take  great  care  it  does  not  curdle. 
Young  French  beans  or  peas  may 
be  added,  first  boiled  of  a beautiful 
colour. 

L.AMP-BLACK  (^o  Two/cc).  This 
is  the  soot  of  oil,  collected  as  it  is 
formed  from  burning  lamps.  For 
the  purpose,  therefore,  of  making 
lamp  black,  a quantity  of  oil  is  burn- 
ed, in  various  large  lamps  in  a con- 
fined place,  whence  no  part  of  the 
fume  can  escape,  and  where  the 
soot  formed  by  these  fumes  being 


deposited  against  the  top  and  sides 
of  the  room,  may  be  swept  togetiier 
and  collected : this  is  put  into  small 
barrels  and  sold  for  use,  without  any 
other  preparation.  The  goodness  of 
lamp-black  consists  in  the  fulness  of 
the  colour,  and  its  being  free  from  dust 
and  other  impurities.  The  lightness 
of  the  substance  affords  the  means 
of  discovering  any  adulteration,  if  to 
a great  degree,  as  the  bodies  with 
which  lamp-black  is  generally  mix- 
ed, such  as  common  soot,  charcoal, 
dust,  &c.  are  all  considerably  hea- 
vier. 

Another  superior  method.  Suspend 
over  a lamp  a funnel  of  tin  plate,  hav- 
ing above  it  a pipe, to  convey  from  the 
apartment  the  smoke  which  escapes 
from  the  lamp.  Large  mushrooms, 
of  a very  black  carbonaceous  mat- 
ter, and  exceedingly  light,  will  be 
formed  at  the  summit  of  the  cone. 
This  carbonaceous  part  is  carried  to 
such  a state  of  division  as  cannot  be 
given  to  any  other  matter,  by  grind- 
ing it  on  a piece  of  porphyry.  This 
black  goes  a great  way  in  every  kind 
of  painting.  It  may  be  rendered 
drier  by  calcination  in  close  vessels. 

The  funnel  ought  to  be  united 
to  the  pipe,  which  conveys  off  the 
smoke,  by  means  of  wire,  because 
solder  would  be  melted  by  the  flame 
of  the  lamp. 

LAMP  OIL  OUT  OF  STONE 
OR  MARBLE  HALLS,  &c.  (Jo 
extract).  hJix  well  together  a pint 
of  strong  soap  lees,  some  fullers 
earth  well  dried,  and  a little  pipe- 
clay pounded  fine  ; lay  it  on  the 
part  which  is  oiled ; then  put  a hot 
iron  upon  it  till  dry.  If  all  the  oil 
should'  not  come  out  the  first  time, 
do  it  again ; and  in  putting  it  on,  let 
it  be  well  rubbed  into  the  stone. 
By  doing  it  two  or  three  times  in 
this  way,  it  will  come  out. 

LAMPS  from  proving  pernicious 

to  asthmatic  persons  (Jo  prevent) 

The  smoking  of  lamps  is  frequently 
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disregarded  in  domestic  life;  bit 
the  fumes  ascending  from  oil,  espe- 
cially if  it  be  tainted  or  rancid,  are 
highly  pernicious  when  inhaled  into 
the  lungs  of  asthmatic  persons.  To 
prevent  this,  let  a sponge,  three  or 
four  inches  in  diameter,  be  moist- 
ened w'ith  pure  water,  and  in  that 
state  be  suspended  by  a string  or 
Avire,  exactly  over  the  flame  of  the 
lamp,  at  the  distance  of  a few  inches  ; 
this  substance  will  absorb  all  the 
smoke  emitted  during  the  evening 
or  night;  after  which  it  should  be 
rinsed  in  warm  w'ater,  by  which 
means  it  will  be  again  rendered  fit 
for  use. 

LAMPS  {to  trim  and  clean).  If 
they  only  want  cleaning,  pour  in 
boiling  water,  with  a little  pearl-ash, 
and  shake  it  well:  if  the  gummy 
part  will  not  come  away,  scrape  it 
carefully  with  a wooden  or  steel 
knife  ; then  take  the  lamp  to  pieces, 
and  clean  every  part  thoroughly. 
There  are  generally  two  or  three 
small  holes  in  the  common  brass 
lamps,  to  admit  the  air.  Be  particu- 
lar in  keeping’ them  open  with  a pin 
or  a piece  of  wire,  as  otherwise  the 
lamp  will  smoke,  and  not  give  a good 
light. 

The  patent  lamps  are  more  diffi- 
c It  to  clean.  Take  them  entirely 
to  pieces,  and  use  nothing  but  boil- 
ing water  and  pearl-ash.  When  the 
pan  which  holds  the  oil  is  thorough- 
ly washed,  wipe  it  quite  dry  with  an 
old  cloth,  and  put  it  upside  down 
near  the  fire,  to  take  off  the  damps  : 
let  every  other  part  be  done  the 
same.  Flannel  and  soap  are  the 
best  to  use  for  the  outside  of  the 
lamp.  Be  careful  in  cleaning  the 
chimneys  of  the  patent  lamps,  and 
also  that  part  which  receives  the 
drippings  of  oil,  for  if  they  are  not 
kept  clean,  and  free  for  the  air  to  go 
thiough,  the  lamp  will  never  burn 
well. 

Keep  the  cottons  always  clean 


and  dry,  as  well  as  the  stick  to  put 
them  on.  Choose  them  of  a fair 
thickness ; not  loose,  but  tight 
woven,  firm,  and  cut  even;  do  not 
get  too  much  oil  at  once,  as  it  loses 
its  goodness  by  keeping.  Cut  the 
cottons  even,  and  fill  the  lamps  with 
oil  when  trimming  them  ; but  not  so 
as  to  run  over.  When  fresh  cot- 
tons are  put  in,  let  the  oil  down,  so 
that  they  may  get  well  soaked;  after 
which  put  up  the  part  that  keeps  the 
oil  up.  Have  a tin  pot  with  along 
spout  to  put  the  oil  in  with,  to  pre- 
vent spilling.  Clean  the  glass  with 
a damp  sponge  dipped  in  whiting ; 
rub  it  w’ell,  but  not  hard,  with  a 
cloth  or  soft  leather,  and  finish  it 
with  a clean  linen  cloth  or  silk  hand- 
kerchief. If  the  brass  part  of  the 
glass  lamp  wants  cleaning,  use  soap 
and  flannel,  and  let  them  all  be 
dusted  every  day  before  lighting 
them.  If  the  patent  lamps  be 
lighted  up  every  evening,  they  should 
be  emptied  once  a week.  Do  not 
put  the  oil  that  comes  from  them 
into  the  jar  with  the  best  oil,  but 
keep  it  separate  to  burn  in  the  com- 
mon lamps. 

In  cold  weather,  warm  the  oil  by 
putting  the  lamps  near  the  hall  fire 
just  before  lighting  them  : but  be 
careful  in  carrying  them  about  the 
house,  for  fear  of  spilling  the  oil. 
When  lighting  them,  do  not  raise 
the  cotton  up  too  high  or  too  quickly, 
so  as  to  smoke  or  crack  the  glasses. 
In  frosty  weather  in  particular,  the 
glasses  are  very  easily  broken  by  a 
sudden  transition  from  cold  to  heat. 
Raise  the  cottons,  therefore,  gra- 
dually, and  let  the  glass  get  warm 
by  degrees.  Use  wax-tapers,  or 
matches  without  brimstone,  for  light- 
ing them;  but  not  paper.  If  any 
doubt  arises  as  to  the  lamps  burning 
well,  light  them  a little  before  they 
are  wanted. 

LAMPREYS,  to  bake  in  PAT- 
TY-PANS. Let  the  lampr  ys  be 
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roasted  very  tender,  and  basted  with 
butter;  then,  either  hot  or  cold,  put 
them  into  the  pans,  having  first  but- 
tered the  bottoms ; season  them  with 
salt,  pepper,  nutmeg,  and  savory 
herbs,  shred ; put  in  currants  and 
slices  of  lemon,  and  close  them  up ; 
when  they  are  baked,  moisten  them 
with  white  wine,  butter,  sack,  or 
nigar. 

LAMPREYS  {to  dress  with 
SWEET  SAUCE).  After  having 
shred,  and  cut  them  in  pieces,  take 
out  the  string  that  runs  along  their 
backs ; toss  them  up  in  butter,  and 
a little  fried  flour,  till  they  are 
brown  ; then  add  some  red  wine,  a 
little  sugar,  cinnamon,  salt,  pepper, 
and  two  or  three  slices  of  lemon ; 
when  they  are  done  enough,  put  in 
the  blood ; give  them  a turn  or  two 
more : then  dish  up  the  ragout,  and 
serve  it  hot. 

LAMPREYS  {to  dress  the  ITA- 
LIAN WAY).  Skin  and  season 
them  with  salt,  pepper,  ginger,  cin- 
namon, and  nutmeg  ; put  them  into 
your  paste,  either  whole  or  cut  in 
pieces ; put  in  raisins,  currants, 
dried  prunes,  and  cherries,  and  co- 
ver it  all  over  with  butter  ; close  up 
the  pie,  and  bake  it ; then  chop 
some  sweet  herbs,  pound  some  Jor- 
dan almonds,  and  boil  with  grapes, 
raisins,  sugar,  and  verjuice,  and 
when  it  is  baked  pour  in  this  li- 
quor strained.  Ice  it,  and  serve  it 
up  hot  with  white  wine,  the  blood  of 
the  Iampreys,and  the  juice  of  oranges, 
and  cinnamon. 

LAMPREYS  {to  fry).  Bleed 
them  and  save  the  blood  ; then 
wash  them  in  hot  water,  and  cut 
them  to  pieces ; fry  them  in  fresh 
butter,  not  quite  enough ; pour  out 
the  fat,  and  put  in  a little  white 
wine  ; give  the  pan  a shake ; season 
it  with  whole  pepper,  nutmeg,  salt, 
sweet  herbs,  and  a bay  leaf ; put  in 
a few  capers,  a good  piece  of  butter 
rolled  in  flour,  and  the  blood  ; 
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shake  the  pan  often,  and  cover  them 
close ; when  done,  take  them  out  ; 
strain  the  sauce  ; then  give  them  a 
quick  boil  ; squeeze  in  a little  le- 
mon, and  pour  over  the  fish : gar- 
nish with  lemon. 

LAMPREY  PIE  {to  make).  The 
lampreys  being  well  cleansed  from 
the  slime,  set  by  the  blood,  and  let 
the  seasoning  be  salt,  pepper,  cuk 
rants,  beaten  cinnamon,  candied  le 
mon-peel,  and  sugar ; then  put  them 
into  a pie ; when  it  is  baked,  pour  in 
the  blood,  and  a little  white  wine, 
and  when  you  serve  it  squeeze  in 
the  juice  of  a small  lemon. 

LAMPREYS  {to  pot).  Dry  and 
cut  them  in  pieces  about  four  inches 
long ; season  them  with  a little 
beaten  mace,  nutmeg,  pepper  and 
salt,  and  a little  salprunella  beaten 
fine.  Lay  them  in  a pan,  and  just 
cover  with  clarified  butter ; bake 
them  half  an  hour  in  a quick  oven  ; 
take  them  out  with  a fork,  and  lay 
them  on  a cloth  to  drain.  When 
cold,  season  them  again  with  the 
same  seasoning,  and  lay  them  close 
in  the  pot ; take  off  the  butter  they 
were  baked  in  from  the  gravy  of  the 
fish,  and  set  it  in  a dish  before  the 
fire.  When  melted,  pour  it  over 
them,  and  put  them  by  for  use. 

LARDED  CALF’S  LIVER  {to 
dress).  Lard  the  liver  with  large 
lards  across,  that  have  been  seasoned 
with  salt,  pepper,  fine  spices,  basil 
and  thyme,  in  powder,  with  parsley 
and  young  onions  minced  ; cover  a 
stewpan  with  slices  of  lard,  onions, 
and  carrots,  two  cloves,  a bay  leaf, 
a clove  of  garlick,  some  parings  of 
veal,  half  a bottle  of  white  wine, 
and  some  stock  ; let  it  boil ; skim  it; 
cover  with  slices  of  bacon,  and  a 
round  of  paper  put  on  a cover,  and 
lute  it ; put  it  an  hour  and  a quarter 
upon  a hot  oven  ; when  done,  pass 
some  of  the  seasoning  through  a 
gauze  search ; put  it  on  the  fire, 
with  a ])icce  of  butter  rolled  in  flour 
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to  thicken  it : let  it  reduce  ; if  liked, 
a little  butter  of  anchovies  may  be 
added  : cover  and  serve. 

LARDER  {Directions  for  the 
management  of  a).  One  of  the 
principal  points  to  be  attended  to 
in  the  management  of  a larder,  is 
cleanliness,  and  a strict  attention 
to  the  removal  of  every  object  of 
an  offensive  and  disagreeable  smell. 
The  dresser,  the  shelves,  and  all  the 
utensils  connected  wilh.it,  should  be 
thoroughly  and  frequently  scoured, 
and  the  floor  should  be  often  washed 
with  cold  water,  which  in  summer 
imparts  to  it  an  agreeable  and  re- 
viving freshness. 

It  cannot  be  too  strongly  impress- 
ed upon  the  attention  of  every  house- 
wife, or  cook,  to  pay  particular  at- 
tention to  the  copper  utensils.  On 
no  account  should  any  stew',  hash, 
or  any  viands  whatever  be  allowed 
to  remain  in  them.  The  health  of 
many  families  has  been  seriously  in- 
jured by  this  practice,  at  the  same 
time  that  an  entire  ignorance  has 
prevailed  as  to  the  real  cause  of  it. 
It  is  not  even  proper  for  victuals  to 
remain  long  in  tin  saucepans,  but  a 
positive  degree  of  culpability  at- 
taches to  any  cook  who  will  allow 
any  thing  to  remain  in  a copper  ves- 
sel even  for  a single  night.  Imme- 
diately after  they  have  been  used, 
they  should  be  thoroughly  cleaned, 
particularly  the  insides,  and  a care- 
ful examination  be  made,  of  any  im- 
perfections which  may  have  taken 
place  in  the  tinning  of  them,  as  it  is 
from  those  cracks  or  breaches,  that 
the  great  danger  of  copper  vessels 
arises. 

In  regard  to  meat,  it  should  be 
the  principal  object  of  the  cook 
during  the  summer  months,  to  have 
it  deposited  in  the  larder  as  early  in 
the  morning  as  possible,  for  it  it  be 
deferred  until  the  middle  of  the  day, 
when  the  heat  is  the  greatest,  it  will 
be  found  almost  impossible  to  pre- 


vent the  flies  from  attacking  it,  and 
thus  maggots  are  often  engendered 
in  meat,  which  is  rendered  in  a cer- 
tain degree  unwholesome  and  unfit 
for  the  table.  Should  it  be  disco- 
vered in  time,  the  part  should  be  cut 
off,  and  the  remainder  well  washed. 
Imleed  it  would  be  advisable  for  the 
purpose  of  keeping  meat  wholesome 
and  fresh  to  examine  it  well  every 
day,  and  to  wipe  it  with  a clean 
towel.  Poultry  may  be  kept  sweet 
a long  time,  by  putting  a piece  of 
charcoal  in  the  inside,  and  in  some 
cases,  meat  may  also  be  kept  fresh, 
by  pieces  of  charcoal  being  laid  over 
it. 

In  all  cases  it  is  recommended  to 
wash  meat  before  it  is  dressed,  for  il 
it  be  intended  for  boiling,  the  colour 
will  be  all  the  better  for  soaking,  and 
if  for  roasting,  it  should  be  well  dried 
after  the  washing,  and  then  sprinkled 
with  a little  flour. 

A very  different  degree  of  manage- 
ment is  requisite  in  the  boiling  and  j 
roasting  of  meat  in  summer  and  in  | 
winter.  In  the  former,  it  should  al-  * 
ways  be  well  done,  for  if  the  heat 
of  the  weather  be  great,  whatever 
gravy  is  left  in  the  meat  will  turn  I 
sour  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  T 

days  ; but  if  the  meat  be  well  done,  | 

and  consequently  dry,  it  will  keep  ¥ 
well  for  a week.  All  roasted  meats,  1 
before  they  are  taken  from  the  fire,  I 
should  be  sprinkled  with  salt,  and  7 
beef  that  is  intended  for  boiling,  I 
and  to  be  eaten  cold,  should  in  sum-  | 
mer  be  fourteen  days  in  salt ; and  in 
winter  ten.  The  safest  method  to 
be  adopted  with  meat  that  is  to  be 
salted,  is  to  let  it  lie  previously  about 
two  hours  in  cold  water,  rubbing  it 
particularly  well  in  any  parts  which 
are  most  likely  to  have  been  visited  ; 
by  the  fly.  When  the  meat  is  taker*  1 
out,  it  should  be  wiped  quite  dry,  [j 
and  the  salt  immediately  rubbed  int«.  ^ 
it  thoroughly ; it  is  apt  to  imbibe  jjl 
the  saline  particles  more  readily  3 
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when  rubbed  in  after  soaking,  than 
when  it  is  done  when  the  meat  is 
dry.  Whilst  the  meat  is  in  the 
pickle,  it  should  be  regularly  turned 
every  day,  and  the  pickle  rubbed  in ; 
in  about  five  or  six  days,  it  will  be 
ready  for  the  table.  If  intended  to 
be  very  salt,  it  should  be  put  into 
hot  water  ; if  moderately  salt,  into 
cold  water.  It  is  also  worthy  of 
remark,  that  if  the  weather  will  per- 
mit, all  meats  eat  much  better  for 
hanging  a few  days  before  they  are 
salted.  In  cold  weather,  when  the 
frost  is  severe,  it  should  be  observed 
that  all  vegetables  and  meat  which 
have  been  in  any  degree  affected  by 
the  frost,  should  be  soaked  for  two 
or  three  hours  in  cold  water  before 
they  are  used,  and  even  a longer 
time  if  they  are  much  iced.  A 
greater  error  cannot  be  committed 
than  putting  them  into  hot  water 
with  the  view  of  thawing  them,  for 
it  will  be  then  found  impossible  for 
any  heat  to  dress  them  properly  af- 
terwards. 

All  cold  meat  should  be  put  every 
morning  upon  clean  dry  dishes,  and 
placed  in  that  situation  of  the  larder 
where  the  most  air  can  have  access 
to  them.  The  stocks  and  sauces 
should  be  regularly  examined,  for 
in  hot  weather  they  will  require 
more  frequently  boiling  up  than  in 
cold.  Soups  require  to  be  boiled 
up  every  day,  and  particular  care 
should  be  taken  respecting  the  pans 
in  which  the  soups  are  put.  They 
should  be  perfectly  clean,  and  free 
from  every  particle  of  grease ; for 
without  the  greatest  attention,  soups 
are  apt  to  ferment,  in  which  state 
they  become  highly  unwholesome,  if 
not  wholly  useless.  In  those  cases, 
where  the  stock  begins  to  turn,  it 
should  be  immediately  boiled  down 
and  made  into  glaze;  sauces  require 
U)  be  boiled,  during  the  summer  at 
least,  every  second  day,  and  what- 
ever is  done  in  braizes  ought  to  be 


made  stronger  rn  summer  than  in 
winter,  or  they  will  not  keep  so  as  to 
be  long  serviceable. 

In  summer  particularly,  the  cook 
will  find  it  advisable  not  to  have  the 
larder  overstocked  with  meat.  It 
will  be  found  both  sufficient  and 
economical  to  have  but  one  day’s 
provisions  before-hand  ; a great  ex- 
pense will  be  thereby  saved,  nor 
that  loss  and  waste  occasioned 
which  are  generally  the  attendants 
on  a superfluity  of  victuals. 

LARKS  (^0  dress).  Truss  larks 
with  their  legs  across,  and  a sage 
leaf  over  the  breast ; put  them  upon 
a fine  skewer,  and  between  every 
lark  a piece  of  thin  bacon  ; tie  the 
skewer  to  a spit,  and  roast  them  at 
a quick  fire.  Baste  w'ith  butter,  and 
strew  over  them  some  crumbs  of 
bread  mixed  with  flour.  Lay  the 
larks  round  the  dish,  the  bread 
crumbs  in  the  middle. 

LARKS  {(0  dress  PEAR  FASH- 
ION). Truss  the  larks  close,  and 
cut  off  the  legs  ; season  them  with 
pepper,  salt,  cloves,  and  mace  ; then 
make  the  following  forcemeat : — take 
a veal  sweetbread,  as  much  beef  suet, 
a few  morels  and  mushrooms  ; chop 
all  fine  together ; some  crumbs  of 
bread,  and  a few  sweet  herbs,  a lit- 
tle lemon-peel,  cut  small : mix  all 
together  with  the  yolk  of  an  egg ; 
wrap  up  every  lark  in  forcemeat, 
and  shape  them  like  a pear;  stick 
one  leg  in  the  top  like  the  stalk  of  a 
pear ; rub  them  over  with  the  yolk 
of  an  egg,  and  crumbs  of  bread; 
bake  them  in  a gentle  oven  ; serve 
them  without  sauce.  Veal  may  be 
used  for  the  forcemeat,  if  no  sweet- 
bread can  be  obtained. 

LARKS  {to  dress  e?i  RAGOUT). 
The  larks  being  drawn,  put  them 
into  a stewpan  with  melted  bacon, 
mushrooms,  truffles,  livers,  an  onion 
stuck  with  cloves,  and  toss  them 
U])  ; put  in  a little  cullis,  or  instead 
of  that,  a little  flour  ; then  put  in 
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some  beef  or  veal  gravy  ; let  them 
simmer  for  some  time  ; then  beat  up 
an  egg  with  some  cream  ; put  into 
it  some  shred  parsley  ; pour  this  in- 
to the  stewpan  ; let  it  have  a turn 
or  two  over  a stove  to  thicken  it ; 
take  off  the  fat ; squeeze  in  some 
juice  of  lemon,  and  serve  it. 

LARKS  {(o  roast).  Truss  them 
handsomely  on  the  back,  but  neither 
draw  them,  nor  cut  off  their  feet : 
lard  them  with  small  lardoons,  or 
else  spit  them  on  a wooden  skewer, 
with  a small  piece  of  bacon  between 
two ; when  they  are  nearly  roasted 
enough,  dredge  them  \vith  salt  pow- 
dered fine,  and  fine  crumbs  of  bread. 
When  they  are  ready,  rub  the  dish 
you  design  to  serve  them  in  with  a 
shallot,  and  serve  them  with  salt, 
pepper,  verjuice,  and  the  juice  of  an 
orange. 

Or  they  may  be  served  wdth  a 
sauce  made  of  claret,  the  juice  of 
two  or  three  oranges,  and  a little 
shred  ginger ; set  over  the  fire  a 
little  while,  and  beat  up  with  a 
piece  of  butter. 

The  same  sauce  may  be  used  for 
broiled  larks,  which  must  be  open 
in  the  breasts,  when  they  are  laid  on 
the  gridiron. 

LARKS  in  SHELLS  {to  dress). 
Boil  twelve  hen  or  duck  eggs  soft ; 
take  out  all  the  inside,  making  a 
handsome  round  at  the  top ; then 
fill  half  the  shells  with  sifted  crumbs, 
and  roast  the  larks  ; put  one  in  every 
shell,  and  fill  the  dish  with  crumbs 
of  bread  made  brown.  Serve  them 
as  eggs  in  shells.  It  is  a very 
pretty  dish. 

LARKS  {to  truss).  When  you 
have  picked  them  properly,  cut  off 
their  heads  and  the  pinions  of  the 
first  joint : beat  the  breast-bone  flat, 
then  turn  the  feet  close  to  the  legs, 
and  put  one  into  the  other.  Draw 
out  the  gizzard,  and  run  a skewer 
through  the  middle  of  the  bodies. 
Tie  the  skewer  fast  to  the  spit  when 


you  put  them  down  to  roast.  Wiic:ic- 
ears  and  other  small  birds  must  be 
done  in  the  same  manner. 

LAUDANUM  DRAUGHT  for 
HORSES.  Laudanum  may  be  used 
in  cases  of  urgency,  especially  in  the 
wet  or  lax  gripes.  Take  a quart  of 
beer,  and  make  it  a very  littl 
warmer  than  blood-heat ; then  pu' 
a table-spoonful  of  powdered  gingei 
into  it,  and  a small  wine-glassful  oi 
laudanum,  just  before  it  is  given  to 
the  horse.  This,  in  most  cases,  will 
give  ease  in  a short  time;  but  if  the 
complaint  is  exceedingly  violent, 
give  about  half  the  above  quantity 
again  in  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes. 
As  soon  as  the  pain  seems  to  be 
abated,  if  the  belly  is  costive,  give 
the  horse  a purgative.  In  case  of 
looseness,  no  purgative  must  be  giv- 
en, the  laudanum,  which  is  of  a bind- 
ing nature,  will  correct  it. 

When  pain  is  occasioned  by  iu- 
Jlammation,  it  is  seldom  proper  to 
employ  opium,  or  any  medicine  of 
that  kind  ; but  when  it  depends  iq>- 
on  spasm  or  irritation,  no  medicines 
are  so  beneficial.  In  inflammation 
of  the  bowels,  for  example,  opium 
would  certainly  do  much  injury,  but 
in  flatulent  or  spasmodic  colic,  or 
gripes,  it  seldom  fails  of  success. 

LAVENDER.  (See  Plate  12.) 
Lavender  is  a well-known,  small, 
shrubby,  perennial  plant,  and  a na- 
tive of  the  south  of  Europe,  but  fre- 
quently cultivated  in  our  gardens 
for  the  sake  of  its  perfume.  There 
are  two  varieties.  The  flowers  of 
both  have  a fragrant,  agreeable- 
smell,  and  a warm,  pungent,  bitterish 
taste ; the  broad-leaved  variety  is 
the  strongest  in  both  respects,  and 
yields  in  distillation  thrice  as  much 
essential  oil  as  the  other  ; its  oil  is 
also  hotter,  and  specifically  heavier: 
hence,  in  the  southern  parts  of 
France,  where  both  kinds  grow 
wild,  this  only  is  used  for  the  distil- 
lation of  what  is  called  oil  of  laven- 
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der.  The  narrow-leaved  is  the  va- 
riety commonly  met  with  in  our 
gardens.  It  Howers  from  July  till 
September.  It  is  a warm  cordial, 
and  is  used  in  hysteria,  lowness,  and 
other  nervous  affections. 

LAVENDER  (/o  cultivate).  It 
should  be  propagated  by  slips  in 
iNIarch;  plant  them  in  a shady  situa- 
; tion  till  they  have  taken  root,  after 
which  they  may  be  exposed  to  the  sun, 

. and  when  they  h ave obtained  strength 
may  be  removed  to  the  places  where 
they  are  designed  to  remain. 

LAVENDER,  Compound  Spirit  of 
{to  make).  Take  of  the  spirit  of  la- 
■ vender  three  pounds  ; spirit  of  rose- 
! mary,  one  pound  ; cinnamon,  half 
: an  ounce  ; nutmeg,  the  same  ; red 
: Sanders,  three  drachms  : digest  for 
! ten  days  and  then  strain  off.  This 
: is  often  taken  upon  sugar,  and  is  a 
: salutary  cordial,  far  preferable  to 
1 drams,  which  are  too  often  had  re- 
I course  to  by  persons  feeling  a great 
sinking  or  depression  of  the  spirits. 

LAVENDER,  Essence  of  {to 
make).  The  oil  of  the  flowers  of  la- 
vender is  rendered  more  delicate  in 
its  odour  by  age  ; but  to  prevent 
its  becoming  glutinous  by  keeping, 
which  it  is  very  apt  to  do,  draw  it 
over  in  a water  bath,  with  a small 
quantity  of  alcohol,  which  is  termed 
the  essence,  and  which,  after  being 
kept  closely  corked  for  about  seven 
years,  possesses  a peculiarly  fine 
delicate  odour  of  lavender,  entirely 
free  from  erapyreuma. 

L.AVENDER,  Foreign  Oil  of  {to 
make).  This  is  the  true  oil  of  spike, 
and  is  obtained  from  the  flowers  and 
seeds  of  broad-leaved  lavender,  and 
more  commonly  those  of  French  la- 
vender, stccchas,  with  a quick  fire. 
1:  is  sweet  scented,  but  the  oil  of  the 
narrow-leaved  lavender,  or  English 
oil,  is  by  far  the  finest. 

LAVENDER,  Spirit  of  {to  make). 
Take  fourteen  pounds  of  lavender 
flowers,  ten  and  a half  gallons  of 


rectified  spirit  of  wine,  and  one  gal- 
lon of  water;  draw  oil’  ten  gallons 
by  a gentle  fire  ; or,  which  is  much 
better,  by  a sand-bath  heat. 

LAVENDER  WATER  At). 
Take  thirty  gallons  of  tlie  best  wine 
spirit,  pour  it  into  a copper  still, 
placed  in  a hot-water  bath,  over  a 
clear  but  steady  fire ; put  to  it  six 
pounds  of  the  largest  and  freshest 
lavender  flowers,  after  having  sepa- 
rated them  from  all  stalks  and  green 
leaves,  which  give  the  lavender  wa- 
ter a woody  and  faint  smell.  Put 
no  water  into  the  still ; close  all  the 
junctures  well,  and  let  the  spirits 
and  flowers  stand  in  a state  of  diges- 
tion for  twenty-four  hours ; and  then, 
with  a gentle  fire,  draw  off  twenty- 
five  or,  at  most,  twenty-six  gallons 
only,  which,  as  soon  as  distilled,  are 
to  be  poured  into  a copper  vessel, 
for  keeping.  Wooden  vessels  and 
cans  are  to  be  avoided,  as  the  best 
parts  of  the  oil,  and  of  the  spirits, 
will  be  absorbed  by  them,  and  con- 
sequently lost. 

When  the  distillation  is  over,  draw 
out  or  quench  the  fire,  and  let  the 
remaining  spirits  and  flowers  con- 
tinue in  the  still  until  the  next  day. 

When  the  above  quantity  of  twen- 
ty-five or  twenty-six  gallons  has 
stood  for  four  or  five  days,  put  to  it 
ten  ounces  of  true  English  oil  of  la- 
vender. Mix  the  whole  well  in  the 
jar,  by  drawing  out  one  or  two  gal- 
lons, and  then  returning  them.  Re- 
peat this  ten  or  twelve  times,  then 
stop  the  vessel  up  close,  and  do  not 
disturb  it  for  a month  at  least. 

LAVENDER  WATER,  of  the 
second  order  {to  make).  To  the  four 
or  five  gallons  of  the  spirits,  and  the 
lavender  flowers  left  in  the  still,  after 
the  distillation  mentioned  in  the  last 
article,  add  fifteen  gallons  of  com- 
mon proof  spirit,  nine  or  ten  gallons 
of  spring  water,  three  pounds  of  la- 
vender flowers,  and  four  ounces  of 
oil  of  lavender,  intimately  mixed 
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with  loaf  sugar,  by  powdering  it  in 
a glass  mortar. 

Digest  the  whole,  and  draw  off 
twenty-five  gallons,  proceeding  in 
every  respect  as  before,  except  that 
in  this  case  no  oil  is  to  be  added ; 
for  as  there  is  so  much  water  pre- 
sent, the  addition  of  oil  would  be 
apt  to  turn  the  whole  quantity  mud- 
dy, or  of  a bluish  or  opaque  colour, 
which  it  cannot  be  easily  freed  from 
without  a second  distillation. 

LAVENDER  WATER,  for  im- 
mediate use  {to  make).  Mix  w'ith 
one  gallon  of  proof  spirit,  one  and  a 
quarter  ounce  of  true  English  oil  of 
lavender,  which  is  all  that  will  pro- 
perly combine  with  the  spirit,  with- 
out injuring  the  colour,  by  render- 
ing it  muddy.  When  the  spirit  and 
the  oil  are  properly  mixed,  they  are 
to  be  put  into  glass  bottles,  which 
are  to  be  well  Stopped,  and  ought  to 
be  shaken  before  used. 

LAVENDER  WATER,  Per- 
fumed {to  make).  Take  a quart  of 
highly-rectified  spirit  of  wine ; es- 
sential oil  of  lavender,  two  ounces  ; 
essence  of  ambergris,  five  drachms  ; 
put  it  all  into  a bottle,  and  shake  it 
till  perfectly  incorporated.  Or  put 
two  pounds  of  lavender  blossoms 
into  half  a gallon  of  water,  and  set 
them  in  a still  over  a slow  fire  ;•  dis- 
til it  off  gently  till  the  water  is  all 
exhausted.  Repeat  the  process  a 
second  time;  then  cork  it  closely 
down  in  bottles. 

LAWNS,  to  recover  FADED. — 
Take  the  decoction  of  vervain,  a 
quart ; half  a pint  of  the  water  that 
distils  from  the  vine  when  cut  in 
the  spring;  a handful  of  roots  of 
primroses  and  rosemary  flowers, 
steeped  for  a day  in  a quart  of  new 
milk : mix  all  these  together,  and 
steep  the  lawns  in  the  liquid  part, 
which  has  been  well  strained  ; when 
they  are  next  washed,  they  will 
thicken  and  become  fresh.  Mus- 
lins, lace,  and  tiffanies  may  be  done 
in  the  same  manner. 


LAWNS,  to  wash  and  starch. — 
Lawns  may  be  done  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  former,  only  observe 
to  iron  them  on  the  wrong  side,  and 
use  gum-arabic  water  instead  of 
starch,  and  according  to  the  direc- 
tions given  for  sarcenets,  any  co- 
loured silks  may  be  starched,  abating 
or  augmenting  the  gum-water  as 
may  be  thought  fit,  according  to  the  j 

stiflhess  intended.  , 

LAXATIVE  and  DIAPHORE-: 
TIC  POWDER  for  HORSES.—  ; 
Take  of  crocus  of  antimony,  finely 
levigated,  also  nitre,  cream  of  tar- 
tar, and  flower  of  sulphur,  of  each 
four  ounces  : powder  and  mix  them 
well  together  for  use. 

One  table-spoonful  of  this  mix- 
ture may  be  given  every  night  and 
morning,  in  a mash  of  scalded  bran, 
or  a feed  of  corn  moistened  with 
water,  that  the  powders  may  adhere 
thereto. 

This  pow'der  will  be  found  excel- 
lent for  such  horses  as  are  kept  on 
dry  meat,  whether  they  be  in  the 
stable,  or  travel  on  the  road ; also 
for  stallions  in  the  spring  of  the 
year,  as  they  not  only  keep'the  body 
cool  and  open,  but  cause  him  to  cast 
his  coat,  and  make  his  skin  appear 
as  bright  as  silk. 

LEAD-COLOURED  PAINT 
to  PRESERVE  IRON  {to  make). 
Take  a small  quantity  of  common 
litharge,  and  place  it  over  the  fire 
in  a shovel ; afterwards,  when  suf-  | 
ficiently  warm,  scatter  over  it  a lit- 
tle flour  of  brimstone,  which  will  in- 
stantly convert  it  into  a blackish  co-  | 
lour,  and  which,  when  ground  in  oil,  | 
makes  a good  dark  lead  colour.  It 
dries  quick,  gets  remarkably  hard,  ' 
and  resists  the  weather  better  than 
any  other  lead  colour. 

LEAD  in  OILS  {Test  for  detect- 
ing). Lead  is  not  only  employed 
by  unprincipled  cyder,  wine,  and  vi- 
negar manufacturers,  but  also  by 
those  who  make  a traffic  in  oils 
though  to  a less  dangerous  extent 
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It  is  particularly  used  for  correcting 
the  rancidity  of  rape  seed  oil,  as  well 
as  oils  of  olives  and  of  almonds. 
This  abuse  may  be  detected  by  mix- 
ing a small  quantity  of  the  suspected 
oil  with  a solution  of  orpiment  or 
liver  of  sulphur  in  lime-water : if 
the  oil  be  adulterated,  it  will,  after 
the  liquids  have  been  shaken  together 
and  suffered  to  subside,  acquire  an 
. orange-red  colour ; but  if  pure,  it 
will  only  assume  a pale  shade  of 
’ yellow.  This  test  may  also  be  used 
! for  wines. 

LEAD  in  WATER,  3fei/iod  of 
defecting.  One  of  the  most  delicate 
• tests  for  detecting  lead,  is  water  im- 
■ pregnated  with  sulphuretted  hydro- 
! gen  gas,  which  instantly  imparts  to 
the  fluid  containing  the  minutest 
quantity  of  lead,  a brown  or  blackish 
tinge.  This  test  is  so  delicate,  that 
! distilled  water  when  condensed  by  a 
leaden  pipe  in  a still  tub  is  affected 
by  it.  To  show  the  action  of  this 
test,  the  following  experiments  will 
serve  : — 

Pour  into  a wine-glass  containing 
distilled  water,  an  equal  quantity  of 
water  impregnated  with  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  gas ; no  change  will  take 
place  : but  if  a quarter  of  a grain  of 
acetate  of  lead  (sugar  of  lead  of 
commerce)  be  added,  the  mixture 
will  instantly  turn  brown  and  dark 
coloured. 

To  apply  this  test,  one  part  of  the 
suspected  water  need  merely  to  he 
mingled  with  a like  quantity  of  wa- 
ter impregnated  with  sulphuretted 
hydrogen.  Or  better,  a larger  quan- 
tity, a gallon  for  example,  of  the 
water  may  be  concentrated  by  eva- 
poration to  about  half  a pint,  and 
then  submitted  to  the  action  of  the 
test. 

LEATHER  (BeUamy’s  patent  for 
making  uater-proof).  A gallon  each 
of  nut  and  poppy  oils  are  to  be  mix- 
ed with  three  gallons  of  linseed  oil, 
or  one  gallon  of  either  nut  or  poppy 


LEA 

may  be  added  to  three  of  that  ex- 
pressed from  linseed,  or  tw^o  gal- 
lons of  linseed  oil  may  be  combined 
with  a pint  of  nut  oil  and  the  like 
quantity  of  poppy  oil.  These  in- 
gredients, either  in  the  above  pro- 
portions or  such  others  as  may  be 
required  by  the  nature  of  the  oils, 
being  mixed  in  an  iron  pot,  are  to  be 
placed  over  a gentle  fire,  and  to  each 
gallon  of  oil  must  be  added  a pound 
of  white  copperas,  sugar  of  lead, 
colcothar,  or  any  other  drying  sub- 
stance. When  the  whole  has  re- 
mained six  or  seven  hours  over 
such  a degree  of  heat  as  it  will  bear 
without  rising,  till  it  becomes  suffi- 
ciently dry,  it  is  to  be  taken  off 
and  suffered  to  cool.  This  first  com- 
pound is  then  fit  for  use.  The  se- 
cond compound  for  the  same  pur- 
pose of  rendering  all  kinds  of  leather 
water-proof,  is  thus  described  to  be 
made  : — take  a pound  of  gum-rosin, 
half  a pound  of  pitch,  and  a quarter 
of  a pound  each  of  tar  and  turpen- 
tine : well  mix  these  ingredients 

with  one  gallon  of  the  oils  prepared 
according  to  the  first  method,  by 
gently  heating  the  entire  mass,  and 
then  increasing  the  fire  till  the  whole 
become  thoroughly  incorporated. 

LEATHER  BREECHES  {to 
take  'grease  out  of).  To  two  table- 
spoonfuls of  spirits  of  turpentine, 
put  half  an  ounce  of  mealy  potatoes; 
add  some  of  the  best  Durham  mus- 
tard, with  a little  vinegar ; let  them 
dry,  and  when  well  rubbed,  the  spots 
will  be  entirely  removed. 

LEATHER- BOTTOM  ED 
CHAIRS  {to  restore  the  blackness 
of).  Take  two  yolks  of  new-laid 
eggs,  and  the  white  of  one.  Let 
these  be  well  beaten  up  and  then 
shaken  in  a glass  vessel  or  jug,  to 
become  like  thick  oil.  Dissolve  in 
about  a table-spoonful  or  less  of 
spirits  of  wine,  an  ordinary  tea  lump 
o!  loaf  sugar.  Make  this  thick  with 
ivory  black,  well  worked  up  with  i 
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bit  of  stick  ; mix  with  the  egg  for 
use.  Let  this  be  laid  on  as  blacking 
ordinarily  is  for  shoes  ; after  a very 
few  minutes,  polish  with  a soft,  very 
clean  brush,  till  completely  dry  and 
shining ; then  let  it  remain  a day  to 
harden. 

The  same  process  answers  admi- 
rably for  ladies’  cordovan  or  gentle- 
men’s dress  shoes,  but  with  the  fol- 
lowing addition  for  protecting  the 
stockings  from  soil : — let  the  white 
or  glaize  of  eggs  be  shaken  in  a 
large  glass  phial,  until  it  becomes  a 
perfect  oil;  brush  over  the  inner 
edges  of  the  shoes  with  it,  and  when 
completely  dry  it  will  prevent  all 
soiling  from  the  leather. 

LEATHER  (to  clean).  Take  of 
French  yellow  ochre,  one  pound  ; 
sweet  oil,  a dessert  spoonful : mix 
well  together,  so  that  the  oil  may 
not  be  seen ; then  take  of  pipeclay, 
one  pound;  starch,  a quarter  of  a 
pound : mix  with  boiling  water  ; 
w'hen  cold,  lay  it  on  the  leather. 
When  dry,  rub  and  brush  it  well. 

LEATHER,  German  method  of 
blacking.  Take  two  pounds  of  the 
bark  of  elder,  and  the  same  quantity 
of  the  filings  of  rust  of  iron  ; steep 
them  in  two  gallons  of  river-water, 
and  put  them  in  a cask  or  earthen 
vessel  closely  stopped.  After  it  has 
thus  stood  two  months,  put  to  the 
liquid,  when  well  pressed  out,  a 
pound  of  powdered  nutgalls  and  a 
quarter  of  a pound  of  copperas,  and 
then  after  stirring  it  over  a good 
fire,  press  out  the  liquid,  with  which 
the  leather  is  to  be  three  or  four 
times  brushed  over,  when  it  be- 
comes of  an  excellent  and  durable 
black. 

LEATHER  (to  harden  and  make 
it  very  durable).  Dissolve  iron  in 
vinegar  or  pyroligneous  acid  ; mix 
the  same  with  water,  and  soak  the 
leather  therein  for  several  days. 

LEATHER  (to  make  water-proof). 
Melt  over  a slow  fire  a quart  of  boiled 


linseed  oil,  a pound  of  mutton-suet,  i« 
three-quarters  of  a pound  of  yellow  ■ 
bees’  wax,  and  half  a pound  of  com-  T 
mon  rosin,  with  the  mixture.  When  | 
the  boots  or  shoes  are  new,  quite  1 
clean,  and  have  been  a little  warm-  1 
ed,  rub  them  well  over,  soles  as  well  !l 
as  upper  leathers,  till  the  leather  be  I 
completely  saturated  with  it.  They  | 
will  then  be  absolutely  impenetrable  ■ 
by  water,  in  which,  if  firmly  made,  j 
and  well  covered  with  the  mixture,  i 
they  may  be  safely  left  for  several  q 
days  together.  ' ; 

Another  method.  Melt  carefully  ,4 
together  one  quart  of  drying  oil,  I 
a quarter  of  a pound  of  drying 
bees'  wax,  a quarter  of  a pound  ot  '] 
spirits  of  turpentine,  and  an  ounce  • 
of  burgundy  pitch.  Rub  this  mix-  ■ 
ture  all  over  w’ith  a sponge  or  ; 
brush  in  the  heat  of  the  sun  or  near 
the  fire  ; and  as  they  dry  repeat  the 
rubbing  till  the  leather  be  complete-  ^ 
ly  saturated.  Boots  and  shoes  may 
be  preserved  from  wet  by  simply 
rubbing  them  over  with  linseed  oil,  , 
which  has  stood  for  some  months  in 
a leaden  vessel,  so  as  to  have  ac-  ^ 
quired  some  consistency. 

LEECHES  (method  of  applying).  || 
To  apply  leeches  successfully,  it  is  ! 
essential  that  the  patient’s  skin  be  j 
perfectly  clean  and  soft;  and  as  a i 
lotion  has  been  commonly  used  to  ( 
the  part  before  the  leeches  are  em-  | 
ployed,  considerable  attention  is 
often  required  before  this  can  be  l! 
washed  entirely  off.  j 

Hot  w'ater  with  soap  must  first  be 
tised,  until  the  part  is  clean,  and  j 
then  the  soap  must  be  carefully  re-  | 
moved  by  means  of  pure  water.  i 

When  the  skin  is  in  this  state,  l 
leeches  will  bite  very  readily  when 
they  are  fresh  and  hungry.  The 
best  mode  of  applying  them,  is  to 
let  the  leech  crawl  on  a dry  piece  of  ' 
linen  for  a little  time,  or  better  if 
it  have  been  kept  in  a vessel  without 
water  for  some  time  before-hand. 
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then  to  take  it  on  a bit  of  soft  linen, 
between  the  thumb  anti  fifiger,  and 
when  it  projects  its  pointed  mouth 
between  the  folds  of  the  linen,  to 
direct  it  to  the  spot  intended  for  it 
to  act  upon.  In  this  way  the  leech 
will  generally  fasten  at  the  first 
touch,  and  it  will  at  all  events  fasten 
more  readily,  since  it  is  prevented 
from  covering  the  skin  with  slime, 
and  thus  sheathing  it  from  its  own 
bite,  and  that  of  other  leeches. 

The  most  skilful  appliers  of 
leeches  adopt  this  method,  and  they 
gain  celebrity,  by  thus  throwing 
them  on  the  part,  as  some  of  them 
express  it. 

Another  way  is  to  put  the  leeches 
into  a wine-glass  or  pill-box,  and 
then  to  invert  the  glass  or  box  on 
the  proper  part.  This  method  does 
not  answer  when  the  leeches  are  not 
lively,  for  they  will  fix  on  the  sides 
of  the  vessel,  so  as  not  to  be  again 
made  to  touch  the  skin.  This  diffi- 
culty may  generally  be  obviated  by 
putting  more  leeches  into  the  vessel, 
or  vessels,  than  are  wished  to  be  ap- 
plied, and  removing  them  when  the 
proper  number  have  adhered. 

In  cases  of  extreme  difficulty,  it 
is  often  advantageous  to  cover  the 
part  with  cream  or  milk,  or  better  to 
touch  the  head  of  the  leech  with  a 
drop  of  vinegar,  or  to  make  small 
incisions  in  the  skin  by  means  of  a 
lancet,  or  if  one  leech  have  adhered, 
to  take  it  off  again,  and  use  the 
blood  to  entice  others  to  do  like- 
wise. 

In  the  London  Dispensatory,  it  is 
stated,  that  a leech  may  certainly  be 
made  to  bite  in  any  assigned  spot 
by  putting  it  into  a quill  which  is 
open  at  both  ends,  and,  after  placing 
the  end  containing  the  leech’s  head 
on  the  part,  stopping  up  the  other 
tnd  by  means  of  the  finger.  This 
information  is  valuable,  at  least  if 
he  plan  proves  generally  successful 
in  ca.ses  wliere  leeches  are  required 


close  to  an  important  part,  as  near 
the  eye-lid,  or  on  the  gums;  but  it  is 
to  be  feared  that  the  quill  would  be 
as  likely  to  fail  as  the  common 
leech  glass,  both  being  used  on  the 
same  principle,  and  the  latter  being 
confessedly  an  ineffective  instru- 
ment. 

Leeches  should  not  remain  on  the 
part  for  more  than  ten  or  fifteen  mi- 
nutes : if  they  do  not  then  fall  off,  it 
will  be  found  that  they  have  been 
sluggish,  and  are  not  full,  and  the 
same  thing  will  be  shown  by  the 
want  of  that  vermicular  motion  in 
the  neck  of  the  leech  which  is  so 
perceptible  when  it  draws  vigorously. 
In  these  cases,  it  may  often  be  made 
more  active  by  touching  its  head 
with  vinegar. 

As  itsometimeshappens  thatleech- 
es  when  indolent,  will  then  remain 
on  the  part  for  hours,  it  is  better  to 
remove  them  when  they  are  disposed 
to  suck.  This  may  be  done  by  the  ap- 
plication of  a very  little  salt  to  their 
heads ; and  as  the  after  bleeding  is 
generally  more  advantageous  than 
the  drawing  of  the  leech  itself,  very 
little  loss  is  sustained  by  removing 
them  before  they  are  filled  witli 
blood. 

Great  waste  is  occasioned  by  un- 
skilfulness in  attending  to  leeches 
after  they  fall  off.  By  proper  care, 
they  may  be  made  to  act  again  and 
again,  for  when  it  is  considered  that 
blood  is  the  natural  food  of  the 
leech,  it  must  follow  that  some 
fault  in  our  treatment  causes  thdr 
death,  and  not  their  having  made  a 
hearty  meal  on  food  that  is  natural 
to  them.  It  may  happen,  indeed,  in 
certain  cases,  that  the  blood  acts  as 
a poison,  and  destroys  them,  many 
persons  having  stated  that  they  fall 
off  dead  before  any  application  is 
made  to  them,  but  this  is  at  best 
problematical.  The  common  prac- 
tice of  covering  them  with  salt,  is 
almost  always  destructive,  and  even 
3 R 
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by  sprinkling  a small  quantity  on 
their  bodies,  if  death  do  not  fol- 
low, it  generally  happens  that  the 
leech  is  blistered  by  the  salt,  and 
made  incapable  of  acting  again  for 
a considerable  time. 

Squeezing  out  of  the  blood,  is 
better  than  the  application  of  salt  in 
any  form ; but  the  best  mode  is  to 
touch  them  with  vinegar,  which,  if 
sparingly  applied,  will  make  them 
vomit,  so  that  they  may  be  re-ap- 
plied again  immediately,  even  to  the 
third  or  fourth  time,  or,  by  returning 
them  into  clean  water,  be  ready  for 
another  occasion. 

When  leeches  are  treated  in  this 
way,  and  especially  if  they  be  al- 
lowed to  keep,  perhaps,  a fourth 
part  of  the  blood  which  they  have 
swallowed,  they  are  not  only  capa- 
ble of  acting  repeatedly,  but  in  skil- 
ful hands  may  be  made  to  grow  to 
an  immense  size. 

LEECH-BITES  (MODE  of 
stopping  the  BLEEDING  of).  The 
bleeding  of  leech-bites  is  very  un- 
certain, the  orifices  often  closing 
after  the  leeches  have  fallen  off,  so 
that  but  little  blood  is  obtained; 
whilst  they  will  as  often  continue  to 
bleed  most  profusely  for  many  hours, 
and  in  this  way  either  endanger  the 
life  of  the  child  to  whom  it  generally 
occurs,  or  reduce  him  to  a state  of 
great  weakness. 

Medical  men  generally  calculate 
on  the  continuance  of  bleeding  for 
three  or  four  hours,  and  in  many  in- 
stances great  alarm  is  occasioned  by 
the  apparent  impossibility  of  staunch- 
ing the  bleeding. 

Neither  hair-powder  nor  flour, 
nor  the  fur  of  hats,  nor  cobwebs, 
nor  other  application  of  that  kind, 
will  be  of  the  least  avail,  where  the 
bleeding  is  so  violent  as  to  require 
to  be  restrained  by  artificial  means. 
There  are,  however,  numerous  modes 
of  restraining  haemorrhage  from 


leech  bites,  several  of  which  are  at 
the  command  of  every  one. 

A finger  placed  on  the  orifice 
commands  the  bleeding,  but  as  the 
blood  in  drying  glues  it  to  the  skin, 
the  bleeding  generally  occurs  on  ac- 
count of  the  violence  necessary  in 
removing  the  finger  ; or  it  is  incon- 
venient to  hold  it  there  long  enough 
permanently  to  close  the  orifice  in 
the  bleeding  vessel. 

Linen  is  an  excellent  preventive 
to  the  bleeding  of  leeches,  and  Mr. 
Abernethy  uses  lint  instead  of  li- 
nen : this  is  certainly  an  improve- 
ment, for  as  the  lint  is  thicker  than 
the  linen,  it  is  almost  impossible  for 
the  finger  to  be  glued  to  the  former, 
thus  obviating  the  only  cause  of 
failure,  in  restraining  the  bleeding  of 
leeches  by  this  mode. 

The  application  of  lunar  caustic 
is  a very  effectual  mode  of  arresting 
the  bleeding  of  leeches,  but  it  re- 
quires to  be  used  with  great  care, 
otherwise  an  unseemly  mark  will  be 
left  behind,  and  the  surrounding 
parts  will  be  injured  by  the  spread- 
ing of  the  caustic  to  them.  The 
piece  of  caustic  should  be  tied  in  a 
quill,  and  sharpened  to  a fine  point 
by  rubbing  it  on  a rough  sand  stone. 
The  point  is  then  to  be  introduced 
into  each  orifice,  and  held  there  for 
about  five  seconds.  The  applica- 
tion may  be  repeated  if  necessary. 
A black  scab  is  formed,  which  falls 
off  in  a day  or  two. 

Even  vinegar  when  applied  to  the 
wounds  will  often  be  sufficient  to 
stop  the  bleeding,  but  the  aromatic 
Thieve’s  vinegar  will  be  effectual 
in  almost  every  instance.  This  lat- 
ter plan,  however,  should  not  be  re- 
sorted to,  unless  the  others  above 
recommended  have  failed,  for  it 
gives  pain,  and  requires  care  in  the 
application  ; the  best  w'ay  is  to  take  i 
up  as  small  a part  of  a drop  as  is  pos- ' 
sible  on  the  point  of  a blunt  stock-- 
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iiig  needle,  and  insert  the  point  thus 
armed,  into  each  orifice. 

A needle’s  point  may  also  be 
used  in  the  same  way  when  armed, 
by  dipping  it  w’ell  in  a little  powder- 
ed lunar  caustic. 

Powdered  alum  will  often  answer 
very  well,  and  powdered  emetic  tar- 
tar very  certainly. 

Another  plan  still  remains,  which, 
although  it  will  never  fail,  need  not 
be  resorted  to  in  every  case.  Heat 
the  pointed  end  of  a small  needle, 
by  holding  it  in  the  flame  of  a can- 
dle, and  bend  it  into  a small  semi- 
circle. Pass  this  through  the  bleed- 
ing orifice,  and  wrap  thread  round 
it,  as  is  done  round  the  pin,  which 
is  used  to  secure  the  vein  when 
horses  are  bled. 

It  will  be  perhaps  useful  to  add, 
that  leech-bites  cease  to  bleed  na- 
turally, by  the  extravasation  of 
blood  under  the  skin,  which,  by  co- 
agulating, closes  the  orifice  on  the 
bleeding  vessel. 

LEEKS  {to  cultivate).  There  are 
two  kinds  of  leeks  usually  culti- 
vated in  our  gardens,  the  one  called 
the  common  leek,  and  the  other  a 
broader  leaved  one,  commonly  called 
the  London  leek.  The  mode  of 
propagating  these  is  by  seeds,  and 
they  are  generally  sown  along  with 
onions  ; the  onions  grow  first,  and 
after  they  are  pulled  up,  the  leeks 
will  have  time  enough  to  grow  to 
their  size,  or  they  may  be  trans- 
planted in  ridges,  for  the  purpose  of 
standing  the  winter. 

LEEK  and  PILCHARD  PIE 
{to  make).  Clean  and  skin  the 
white  part  of  some  large  leeks ; 
scald  in  milk  and  water,  and  put 
them  in  layers  into  a dish,  and  be- 
tween the  layers  two  or  three  salted 
pilchards  which  have  been  soaked 
some  hours  the  day  before;  cover 
the  whole  with  a good  plain  crust. 
When  the  pie  is  taken  out  of  the 
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oven,  lift  up  the  side  crust  \viih  a 
knife,  and  empty  out  all  the  liquor  : 
then  pour  in  half  a pint  of  scalded 
cream. 

LEEK  SOUP  {to  make).  Take 
the  water  in  which  a leg  of  mutton 
has  been  boiled,  and  put  it  into  a 
stewpot,  with  a quantity  of  chopped 
leeks,  and  pepper  and  salt ; simmer 
them  an  hour;  then  mix  some  oat- 
meal with  a little  cold  water,  quite 
smooth  ; pour  it  into  the  soup  ; set 
it  on  a slow  part  of  the  fire,  and  let 
it  simmer  gently ; but  great  care 
must  be  taken  that  it  does  not  burn 
to  the  bottom. 

LEG  of  LAMB  {to  boil)  with  the 
LOIN, /n'etf,  round  it.  Boil  the  leg 
in  a cloth  very  white ; cut  the  loin 
in  steaks,  beat  them,  and  fry  them  of 
a fine  brown ; after  which,  stew 
them  a little  in  strong  gravy ; put 
the  leg  in  the  dish,  and  lay  the 
steaks  round  it : pour  on  the  gravy, 
and  put  spinach  and  crisp  parsley  to 
every  steak.  Garnish  with  lemon, 
and  serve  with  spinach  and  melted 
butter. 

LEG  of  LAMB,  to  roast,  before 
a good  fire,  will  take  about  an  hour 
and  a quarter,  to  one  hour  and  a 
half,  to  five  pounds. 

LEGS  of  FOWL,  PRINCE’S 
FASHION  {to  dress).  Soak  a few 
anchovies,  and  bits  of  ham,  cut  as 
for  larding;  and  when  you  think  they 
have  lost  their  salt,  drain  them : 
lard  as  many  legs  of  fowl  as  will 
make  a good  dish ; marinate  them 
some  time  with  a glass  of  white 
wine,  a lemon  cut  into  slices,  pep- 
per and  salt;  make  a stuflfing  with 
butter,  chopped  parsley,  shallots, 
and  capers  : put  each  leg  into  a bit 
of  puff  paste,  together  with  the  ma- 
rinate mixed  with  the  stuffing.  Bake 
them  in  a slow  oven,  and  when 
done,  take  oflf  the  paste,  and  serve 
with  a rich  sauce. 
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LEG  UTTON  (to  carvt).  A 
leg  of  mutton,  if  boiled,  should  be 
served  in  the  dish  as  it  lies  upon  its 
back  ; but  when  roasted,  the  under- 
side should  lie  uppermost  in  the  dish, 
as  in  a ham.  The  joint  must  be  turn- 
ed towards  the  carver,  the  shank  to 
the  left ; then  holding  it  steady  with 
the  fork,  cut  deep  into  the  fleshy 
|)art,  in  the  hollow  of  the  thigh, 
quite  to  the  bone,  in  the  direction  a 
c,  through  the  kernel  of  fat  called 
tbe  pope’s  eye.  The  most  juicy  parts 
are  from  the  line  a c,  upwards  to- 
wards h.  The  fat  lies  chiefly  on  the 
ridge  a,  and  must  be  cut  in  the  di- 
rection a d.  The  cramp  bone  may 
be  cut  out  by  holding  the  shank 
bone  with  the  left  hand,  and  with  a 
knife,  cutting  down  to  the  thigh 
bone  at  the  point  c ; then  j>assing 
the  knife  under  the  cramp  bone,  in 
the  direction  c e. 

Leg  of  mutton  to  roast,  will  take 
about  two  hours  and  a-half  before 
a good  fire. 

LEG  of  PORK  (to  boil).  Let 
it  lie  in  salt  eight  or  ten  days  ; when 
it  is  to  be  dressed,  weigh  it ; let  it 
be  half  an  hour  in  cold  water  to 
make  it  white  : allow  a quarter  of  an 
hour  for  every  pound,  and  half  an 
hour  over,  from  the  time  it  boils  up  ; 
skim  it  as  soon  as  it  boils,  and  fre- 
quently after.  Allow  water  ,^ough  ; 
save  some  of  it  to  make  peas-soup ; 
some  boil  it  in  a very  nice  cloth, 
floured,  which  gives  it  a very  deli- 
cate look.  It  should  be  small,  and 
of  a fine  grain.  Serve  peas-pud- 
ding  and  turnips  with  it. 
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LEG  of  PORK  (to  broif).  Skin 
part  of  the  lillet ; cut  into  thin 
slices;  hack  it  on  the  back  with 
your  knife;  then  season  with  salt, 
pepper,  sage,  and  thyme,  minced 
small;  then  broil  them  on  a grid- 
iron ; dish  them,  and  let  their  sauce 
be  drawn  butter,  vinegar,  mustard, 
and  sugar. 

LEG  of  PORK,  commonly  called 
MOCK  GOOSE  (to  dress).  Par- 
boil it ; take  off  the  skin,  and  then 
put  it  down  to  roast ; baste  it  with 
butter,  and  make  a savoury  powder  i 
of  finely  minced  or  dried  ahd  pow- 
dered sag^,  ground  black  pepper, 
salt,  and  some  bread-crumbs,  rubbed 
together  through  a colander ; you 
may  add  to  this  a little  very  finely 
minced  onion  ; sprinkle  it  with  this 
when  it  is  almost  roasted  ; put  half 
a pint  of  made  gravy  into  the  dish, 
and  some  goose  stuffing  under  the 
knuckle  skin  ; or  garnish  the  dish 
with  balls  of  it  fried  or  broiled. 

LEG  (^PORK  (to  roast).  From 
eight  to  ten  pounds,  to  roast  before 
a good  fire,  will  take  about  three 
hours ; score  it  with  a penknife, 
abouf  half  an  inch  distant : if  not 
disliked,  stuff  the  knuckle  part  witli  j 
a stuffing  made  of  sage  and  onion,  i 
chopped  fine,  a spoonful  of  grated 
bread,  seasoned  with  pepper  and  t 
salt,  or  put  the  seasoning  into  a S 
hole  under  the  twist : skewer  it  in,  ? 
and  roast  it  crisp.  \ 

LEGS  of  TURKEY,  d la  Cr&me  1 1| 
(to  dress).  If  you  make  use  of  the  I 
legs  which  have  been  roasted,  there  I e: 
will  be  no  occasion  to  lard  them  ; I b 
but  if  used  raw,  they  must  be  lard-  I 
ed  crosswise.  Boil  them  in  a St.  I ^ 
Menehoult  sauce,  made  as  follows : — I 
put  into  a stewpan  a piece  of  butter  M . . 
of  the  size  of  an  egg ; mixed  with  M Qj 
half  a spoonful  of  flour,  salt,  pep-  ■ j. 
per,  parsley,  chibol,  a clove  of  gar-  I 
lie,  two  eschalots,  a bay  leaf,  m 
thyme,  basil,  and  a small  quantity  ■ 

' of  milk;  put  the  legs  into  it,  and* 
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let  it  simmer  gently;  when  done 
enough,  take  them  out,  and  let  them 
drip ; take  the  fat  from  the  sauce, 
and  dip  the  legs  into  it;  sprinkle 
them  with  bread-crumbs ; broil 
them  over  a gentle  fire,  sprinkling 
them  slightly  with  the  remains  of 
the  fat,  in  which  they  were  dipped. 
Put  into  a stewpan  half  a tea-cupful 
of  gravy,  with  tw'o  spoonfuls  of 
gravy,  salt,  and  whole  pepper : 
warm  it,  and  serve  it  over  the 
legs. 

LEG  of  TURKEY  {to  devil). 
Mix  salt,  black  pepper,  and  cayenne 
pepper,  according  to  your  taste : 
gash  the  leg  all  over,  and  sprinkle 
the  seasoning  upon  it ; put  it  on  a 
gridiron  over  a clear  fire,  and  broil 
it  a good  colour.  Some  ready-made 
mustard  may  be  added  to  the  sea- 
soning, if  agreeable. 

LEMON.  {Citrus  Medica.)  (See 
Plate  12.)  This  evergreen  resem- 
bles the  orange,  to  which  it  is  close- 
ly allied,  but  the  leaves  are  com- 
monly larger.  The  fruit,  also,  is 
less  round,  and  has  a prominent 
apex. 

This  tree  is  a native  of  the  upper 
parts  of  Asia,  from  whence  it  was 
brought  to  Greece,  and  afterwards 
by  Paladius  to  Italy.  After  its  in- 
troduction into  Europe,  we  find 
Spain,  Portugal,  and  France, 'became 
successively  possessed  of  this  va- 
luable plant,  with  its  congeners ; and 
the  Hesperian  fruits  are  now  pro- 
duced in  such  abundance,  that  their 
exportation  gives  rise  to  a lucrative 
branch  of  commerce. 

The  lemon  tree,  like  the  orange, 
13  common  m our  green-houses  ; and, 
according  to  the  Hortus  Kewensis, 
was  first  cultivated  in  Britain  in  the 
Oxford  garden,  previous  to  the 
year  1648. 

Medicinal  Virtues.  Lemon  juice 
is  a powerful  and  agreeable  antisep- 
tic. It.s  powers  are  much  increased, 
according  to  Dr.  Wright,  by  satu- 
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rating  it  with  muriate  of  soda. 
This  mixture  he  recommends  as  pos- 
sessing very  great  efficacy  in  dysen- 
tery, remittent  fever,  the  belly-ache, 
putrid  sore  throat,  and  as  being  per- 
fectly specific  in  diabetes.  Citric 
acid  is  often  used  with  great  success 
for  allaying  vomiting  : with  this  in- 
tention it  is  mixed  with  carbonate  of 
potass,  from  which  it  expels  the 
carbonic  acid  with  effervescence. 
This  mixture  should  be  drunk  as 
soon  as  it  is  made  ; or  the  carbonic 
acid  gas,  on  which  actually  the  anti- 
emetic power  of  this  mixture  de- 
pends, may  be  extricated  in  the  sto- 
mach itself,  by  first  swallowing  the 
carbonate  of  potass  dissolved  in 
water,  and  drinking  immediately 
afterwards  the  citric  acid  properly 
sweetened.  The  doses  are  about 
a scruple  of  the  carbonate  dissolved 
in  eight  or  ten  drachms  of  water, 
and  an  ounce  of  lemon-juice,  or  an 
equivalent  quantity  of  citric  acid. 

Lemon-juice  is  also  an  ingredient 
in  many  pleasant  refrigerant  drinks, 
which  are  of  very  great  use  in  allay- 
ing febrile  heat  and  thirst.  Of 
these,  the  most  generally  useful  is 
lemonade,  or  diluted  lemon-juice, 
sweetened. 

Fresh' esculent  vegetables  of  all 
kinds  will  cure  scurvy,  but  those 
fruits  which  abound  with  an  acid, 
such  as  the  citric  class,  are  more  ef- 
fectual than  others.  Most  vegeta- 
bles possess  in  their  recent  state  a 
portion  of  acid,  though  so  small  as 
not  always  to  be  perceived,  and  in 
proportion  as  it  abounds  in  them, 
and  is  perceptible  to  our  taste,  they 
have  a superior  antiscorbutic  quali- 
ty. The  lemon,  lime,  shaddock,  and 
orange,’  in  the  order  we  have  set 
them  down,  give  out  the  citric  acid 
in  different  degrees  of  purity.  This 
genus  of  fruit  has  advantages  above 
all  otliers ; for  as  it  approaches  to 
maturity,  the  acid  is  not  altered  for 
the  worse,  but  rather  purer  than  be- 
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fore.  The  unripe  gooseberry  has 
the  citric  and  oxalic  acids  combined 
in  its  juice,  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  but  it  is  equally  as  effectual 
as  the  lemon.  “ 1 recommended 
this,”  says  Dr.  Trotter,  “ to  be  car- 
ried to  sea  ; and  I have  since  been 
informed,  that  a number  of  scorbu- 
tic sailors  in  an  East  Indiaman  were 
cured  in  their  passage  outwards  by 
some  unripe  gooseberries  that  were 
preserved  for  making  tarts.  The 
malic  acid  is  pure  in  the  apple  just 
before  it  is  ripe,  but  it  has  less  af- 
terwards. The  last  case  of  scurvy 
which  I treated  was  cured  by  apples. 
This,  with  the  recovery  of  the  sea- 
men in  the  Berwick,  at  Torbay,  suf- 
ficiently proves  that  apples  are  va- 
luable antiscorbutics.” 

The  great  desideratum  in  long 
sea  voyages,  is  some  preparation  of 
the  citric  acid,  that  preserves  all  its 
virtues  for  a length  of  time.  Dif- 
ferent forms  have  been  tried  for 
this  purpose. 

A good  method  is  to  bottle  up 
the  juice  immediately  as  it  is 
squeezed  and  strained.  By  letting 
it  stand  to  clear,  it  is  said  that  the 
mucilage  may  be  separated,  which 
is  the  cause  of  its  acquiring  a mouldi- 
ness and  disagreeable  taste : but 
what  we  gain  in  one  way  by  these 
means  we  lose  in  another ; for 
during  the  depuration  and  precipi- 
tation of  the  mucilage,  a fermenta- 
tion begins,  w-hich  very  materially 
alters  the  acidity  of  the  juice,  and 
destroys  its  antiscorbutic  qualities. 
If,  therefore,  the  lemons  are  fresh, 
as  they  ought  to  be,  with  their  rind 
hard  and  full  of  aroma,  the  liquor 
may  be  corked  up  instantly,  to  pre- 
serve it  in  perfection. 

The  best  method  of  giving  the 
lemon  or  orange-juice,  is  to  allow 
the  patient  to  suck  it  from  the  fruit. 
With  little  trouble  the  entire  lemon 
may  be  preserved  for  the  longest 
cruise  in  tight  casks ; and  this  is 


one  of  the  surest  ways  of  securing 
the  virtues  of  the  citric  acid.  Cox- 
well’s  concrete  citric  acid,  is  now 
considered  the  best  state  in  which  it 
can  be  preserved  for  long  voyages. 
It  is  in  the  dry  crystalized  form,  and 
is  kept  in  sealed  bottles.  Ten  or  a 
dozen  crystals  will  give  as  much 
acidity  to  punch  as  a large  lemon. 

But  other  methods  of  concentrat- 
ing the  citric  acid  have  been  lately 
practised.  The  following  process 
was  published  by  Mr.  Georgius,  of 
Stockholm.  He  directs^the  juice  to 
be  kept  for  some  time  in  the  cellar 
(I  suppose  where  it  may  be  cool, 
and  not  liable  to  fermentation),  in 
inverted  bottles,  in  order  to  preserve 
in  it  a part  of  the  mucilage,  and  then 
to  expose  it  to  a cold  of  from  21?  to 
23°  of  Fahrenheit.  The  aqueous, 
as  it  freezes,  carrying  with  it  a por- 
tion of  the  mucilaginous  matter : 
care  must  be  taken,  as  the  ice  forms, 
to  separate  the  liquid  from  it,  and 
the  congelation  must  be  carried  on 
till  the  ice  becomes  acid. 

Lemon-juice  also  counteracts  the 
effects  of  opium. 

Among  the  Indians,  who  take 
great  quantities  of  solid  opium,  w'hen 
they  wish  to  remove  the  effects  of 
stupefaction  they  drink  plenty  of 
lime  juice,  which  they  know,  from 
experielice,  produces  that  effect. 

Lemonade  has  been  known  to 
cure  putrid  fever,  and  is  always  a 
refreshing  drink  in  that  disorder. 

LEMON  ACIDS,  Adulteration 
of,  and  method  of  detecting.  It  is 
well  known  to  every  one,  that  the 
expressed  juice  of  lemons  is  extreme- 
ly apt  to  spoil,  on  account  of 
the  saccharine  mucilaginous  matter 
which  it  contains,  and  hence  various 
means  have  been  practised  with  the 
intention  of  rendering  it  less  perish- 
able and  less  bulky.  The  juice  has 
been  evaporated  to  the  consistence 
of  rob,  but  this  always  gives  an 
unpleasant  cmpyreumatic  taste,  and 
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iloes  not  separate  the  foreign  mat- 
ters, so  that  it  is  still  apt  to  spoil  when 
agitated  on  board  of  ship  in  tro- 
pical climates.  It  has  been  exposed 
to  frost  and  part  of  the  water  re- 
moved under  the  form  of  ice,  but 
this  is  liable  to  all  the  former  objec- 
tions ; and  besides,  where  lemons  are 
produced  in  sufficient  quantity,  there 
is  not  a sufficient  degree  of  cold. 
The  degree  of  a portion  of  spirit  to 
the  inspissated  juice  separates  the 
mucilage,  but  not  the  extractive 
matter  and  the  sugar.  By  means, 
however,  of  separating  the  foreign 
matters  associated  with  it  in  the 
juice  by  chemical  processes,  unne- 
cessary to  be  detailed  here,  citric 
acid  is  now  manufactured  perfectly 
pure,  and  in  a crystalized  form,  and 
is  sold  under  the  name  of  concrete 
lemon  acid.  In  this  state  it  is  ex- 
tremely convenient,  both  for  domes- 
tic and  medicinal  purposes.  One 
drachm,  when  dissolved  in  one  ounce 
of  water,  is,  as  acid,  as  a like  bulk  of 
fresh  lemon  juice.  To  communicate 
the  flavour  of  the  lemon,  rub  a lump 
of  sugar  on  the  rind  of  a lemon  to 
become  impregnated  with  a portion 
of  the  essential  oil  of  the  fruit,  and  add 
this  to  the  lemonade,  negus,  punch, 
shrub,  jellies,  or  culinary  sauces 
prepared  with  the  pure  citric  acid. 

Fraudulent  dealers  often  substi- 
tute the  cheaper  tartareous  acid  or 
citric  acid.  The  negus  and  lemon- 
ade made  by  the  pastry-cooks,  and 
the  punch  sold  at  taverns  in  the  me- 
tropolis,is  made  with  tartareous  acid. 

To  discriminate  citric  acid  from 
tartareous  acid,  it  is  only  necessary 
to  add  a concentrated  solution  of 
the  suspected  acid  to  a concen- 
trated solution  of  muriate  of  pot- 
ash, taking  care  that  the  solution 
of  the  acid  is  in  excess.  If  a 
precipitate  ensue,  the  fraud  is  ob- 
vious, because  citric  acid  docs  not 
produce  a precipitate  with  a solution 
of  muriate  or  potash.  Or  by  adding 
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to  a saturated  solution  of  tartrate 
of  potash,  a saturated  solution  of  the 
suspected  acid  in  excess,  which  pro- 
duces with  it  an  almost  insoluble 
precipitate  in  minute  granular  crys- 
tals. Pure  citric  acid  produces  no 
such  effect  when  added  in  excess  to 
tartrate  of  potash. 

LEMONADE  POWDERS  {to 
make).  Mix  one  part  of  citric  acid 
with  six  parts  of  finely  pounded  loaf- 
sugar  : a very  fine  dry  lemonade  is 
thus  prepared,  which  may  be  pre- 
served for  any  length  of  time.  The 
quantity  of  this  mixture  necessary 
to  be  put  into  a glass  of  water,  to 
make  a pleasant  drink,  must  be  re- 
gulated by  the  taste  of  the  person 
using  it. 

LEMON  BISCUITS  (to  make). 
Beat  very  well  the  yolks  often  eggs 
and  the  whites  of  five,  with  four 
spoonfuls  of  orange-flower  water, 
till  they  froth  up ; then  put  in  a 
pound  of  loaf  sugar  sifted  ; beat  it 
one  way  for  half  an  hour  or  more  ; 
put  in  half  a pound  of  flour  with  the 
raspings  of  two  lemons,  and  the  pulp 
of  a small  one  ; butter  the  tin,  and 
bake  it  in  a quick  oven,  but  do  not 
stop  up  the  mouth  at  the  first  for 
fear  it  should  scorch.  Dust  it  with 
sugar  before  you  put  it  into  the 
oven  : it  is  soon  baked. 

LEMON  BRANDY  (to  make). 
Put  five  quarts  of  water  to  one  gal- 
lon of  brandy  ; take  twenty-four  le- 
mons, two  pounds  of  the  best  sugar, 
and  three  pints  of  milk.  Pare  the 
lemons  thin  : steep  the  peel  in  the 
brandy  twelve  hours,  and  squeeze  the 
lemons  upon  the  sugar ; then  put  the 
water  to  it,  and  mix  all  the  ingredi- 
ents together.  Boil  the  milk  and 
pour  it  in  hot.  Let  it  stand  twenty- 
four  hours,  and  then  strain  it. 

LE.MON  CAKES  ((0  7«aAe).  Put 
three  spoonfuls  of  rose  or  orange- 
flower  water  to  the  whites  of  ten 
eggs  ; beat  them  an  Imur  with  a 
wliisk ; then  put  in  a pound  of  beaten 
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and  sifted  sugar,  and  grate  in  the 
rind  of  a lemon.  Wlien  well  mixed 
add  the  juice  of  half  a lemon  and 
the  yolks  of  ten  eggs  beaten  smooth; 
stir  in  three-quarters  of  a pound  of 
flour;  butter  a pan,  and  bake  it  in 
a moderate  oven  for  one  hour. 
Orange  cakes  may  be  made  in  the 
same  manner. 

LEMON  CHEESECAKES  {to 
make)-.  Boil  the  peel  of  two  large 
lemons  ; pound  well  in  a mortar, 
with  a quarter  of  a pound  of  loaf 
sugar,  the  yolks  of  six  eggs,  half  a 
pound  of  fresh  butter,  and  some 
curd  beaten  fine  : mix  all  together  ; 
lay  a puff-paste  on  the  patty-pans ; 
fill  them  half  full,  and  bake  them. 
Orange  cheesecakes  are  done  the 
same  w^ay ; but  the  peel  must  be 
boiled  in  two  or  three  waters,  to 
take  off  its  bitter  taste  before  it  is 
put  in. 

LEMONS,  Conse7'veof  (to  make). 
Grate  the  rind  of  a lemon  or  an 
orange  into  a saucer ; squeeze  the 
juice  of  the  fruit  over,  and  mix  it 
well  together  with  a spoon;  then 
boil  some  sugar  very  high,  mix  it 
in,  and  when  of  a due  consistency 
pour  it  into  the  moulds, 

LEMON  CREAM  (to  make).— 
Take  a pint  of  thick  cream,  and  put 
to  it  the  yolks  of  two  eggs  well 
beaten,  four  ounces  of  fine  sugar, 
and  the  thin  rind  of  a lemon  ; boil  it 
up,  then  stir  till  almost  cold ; put 
the  juice  of  a lemon  in  a dish  and 
pour  the  cream  upon  it,  stirring  it 
till  quite  cold. 

LEMON  CREAM,  without 
CREAM  (to  make).  Take  a pint  of 
spring  water,  the  rinds  of  two  le- 
mons pared  very  thin,  and  the  juice 
of  three ; beat  the  whites  of  six 
eggs  very  well ; mix  the  whites  with 
the  water  and  lemon  ; put  sugar  to 
your  taste  ; then  set  it  over  the  fire, 
and  keep  stirring  it  till  it  thickens, 
but  do  not  let  it  boil ; strain  it 
through  a cloth  ; beat  the  yolks  of 


six  eggs  ; put  it  over  the  fire  till  it 
be  quite  thick  ; then  put  it  into  a 
bowl  to  cool,  and  put  it  into  your 
glasses. 

LEMON  CREAM,  with 
MON-REEL  (^0  Boil  a pint 

of  cream ; when  it  is  half  cold  put 
in  the  yolks  of  four  eggs;  stir  it  till 
it  is  cold  ; then  set  it  over  the  fire, 
with  four  ounces  of  loaf  sugar,  a 
tea-spoonful  of  grated  lemon-peel ; 
stir  it  till  it  is  pretty  hot ; take  it  off 
the  fire,  and  put  it  into  a basin  to 
cool  ; when  it  is  cold  put  it  into 
sweetmeat  glasses  : lay  paste  knots 
or  lemon-peel  cut  like  long  straws, 
over  the  tops  of  the  glasses. 

LEMON  CUSTARDS 

Take  a pint  of  white  wine,  a pound 
of  double-refined  sugar,  the  juice  of 
two  lejnons,  the  outer  rind  of  one 
pared  very  thin,  the  inner  rind 
of  one  boiled  tender  and  rubbed 
through  a sieve ; let  them  boil  a 
good  while  ; then  take  out  the  peel 
and  a little  of  the  liquor  ; set  it  to 
cool;  pour  the  rest  into  the  dish 
you  intend  for  it ; beat  four  yolks 
and  two  whites  of  eggs  ; mix  them 
with  the  cool  liquor ; strain  them 
into  the  dish  ; stir  them  well  up  to- 
gether ; set  them  on  a slow  fire  or 
boiling  water  to  bake  as  a custard ; 
when  it  is  enough,  grate  the  rind  of 
a lemon  all  over  the  top  ; brown  it 
over  with  a hot  salamander. 

Another  method.  Beat  up  the 
yolks  of  eight  eggs  till  they  are 
quite  white  ; put  to  them  a pint  of 
boiling  water,  the  rinds  of  two  le- 
mons grated,  and  the  juice  sweeten- 
ed to  your  taste : stir  it  on  the  fire 
till  thick  enough  ; then  add  a large 
glass  of  rich  wine,  and  half  a glass 
of  brandy.  Give  the  whole  one 
scald,  and  put  it  into  cups  to  be 
eaten  cold, 

LEMON  DROPS  (to  make).— 
Take  half  a pound  of  pounded  loaf 
sugar  sifted  very  fine;  put  it  in  a 
plate,  and  squeeze  three  or  four  le- 
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mons  over  it;  mix  it  well  with  a 
spoon,  till  it  makes  a thickish  paste  ; 
ihen  take  half  a sheet  of  paper  anti 
cover  it  with  drops  the  size  of  a far- 
thing ; place  it  in  the  stove  with  a 
slow  lire  till  it  is  quite  dry,  and  take 
it  olf  from  the  paper.  I f it  be  agree- 
able, some  of  the  skin  of  the  lemon, 
rasped  or  grated,  mav  be  added. 

LEMON  HONEY-COMB  (to 
make).  Sweeten  the  juice  of  a le- 
mon to  your  taste,  and  put  it  in  the 
dish  that  you  serve  it  in : mix  the 
white  of  an  egg  that  is  beaten  with 
a pint  of  rich  cream  and  a little  su- 
gar ; whisk  it,  and  as  the  froth  rises 
put  it  on  the  lemon-juice.  Do  it  the 
; day  before  it  is  to  be  used. 

LEMON  JUICE  (to  purify).-- 
Add  one  ounce  of  pulverized,  well- 
burnt  charcoal,  to  a quart  of  lemon- 
j juice;  after  standing  twelve  hours, 

: filter  the  juice  through  white  blot- 
iting  paper.  It  will  keep  good  seve- 
; ral  years  in  a cellar,  in  a bottle  well 
corked  ; a thick  crust  will  form  be- 
:neaih  the  cork,  and  the  mucilage 
will  fall  to  the  bottom. 

LEMONS  (to  keep  for  PUD- 
IDINGS).  When  the  fruit  is 
: squeezed,  throw  the  outside  in  wa- 
: ter  without  the  pulp ; let  them  re- 
. main  in  the  same  a fortnight,  add- 
ing no  more ; boil  them  therein  till 
tender ; strain  it  from  them,  and 
when  they  are  tolerably  dry  throw 
them  into  any  jar  of  candy  which 
may  be  remaining  from  old  sweet- 
meats ; or,  if  you  have  none,  boil  a 
small  quantity  of  syrup  of  common 
loaf  sugar  and  water,  and  put  over 
them  ; in  a week  or  ten  days  boil 
them  gently  in  it  till  they  look  clear, 
and  that  they  may  be  covered  with 
it  in  the  jar.  Each  half  of  the  fruit 
may  be  cut  in  two,  and  they  will 
occupy  a smaller  space. 

LE.MON  MAIUVIALADE  (to 
make).  Rasp  the  lemons ; cut  out 
the  pulp ; then  boil  the  rinds  very 
tender,  and  beat  fine  in  a marble 


mortar.  Boil  three  pounds  of  loaf 
sugar  in  a pint  of  water ; skim  it, 
and  add  a pound  of  the  rind  ; boil 
fast  till  the  syrup  be  very  thick,  but 
stir  it  carefully  ; then  put  a pint  of 
the  pulp  and  juice,  the  seeds  having 
been  removed,  and  a pint  of  apple 
liquor ; boil  all  gently  until  well 
jellied,  which  it  will  be  in  half  an 
hour.  Put  it  into  small  pots.  Orange 
marmalade  may  be  made  in  the  same 
way. 

LEMON  MINCE  Vm(tomake). 
Squeeze  a lemon  ; boil  the  outside 
till  tender  enough  to  beat  to  a mash  ; 
add  to  it  three  apples  chopped,  four 
ounces  of  suet,  half  a pound  of  cur- 
rants, four  ounces  of  sugar ; put  the 
juice  of  the  lemon,  and  candied  fruit, 
as  for  other  pies.  Make  a short 
crust  and  fill  the  patty-pans. 

LEMON  PASTE  (to  make).— 
Take  lemons  that  have  plump  and 
well-coloured  rinds  ; put  them  into 
water,  and  in  the  boiling  shift  them 
six  times,  till  they  are  tender, 
the  first  water  being  seasoned  with 
a handful  of  salt ; then  put  them  in- 
to a wooden  vessel,  but  be  sure  not 
into  any  of  metal  ; beat  them  into  a 
pulp  with  a vvooden  rolling-pin  or 
pestle,  and  strain  them  with  a very 
hard  wringing  through  a coarse  li- 
nen cloth ; then  take  somewhat 
more  than  they  weigh  in  fine  sugar, 
and  boil  up  what  has  been  squeezed 
out  of  the  lemons  with  it  to  almost  a 
candy  hei^it ; then  take  it  out ; 
spread  it  pretty  thin  upon  plates  ; 
dry  it  in  a gentle  oven  or  stove  ; 
turn  it,  and  cut  it  out  into  what 
forms  you  please. 

LEMON  PEEL  (to  make 
QUINTESSENCE  of).  Best  oil 
of  lemon,  one  drachm  ; strongest 
rectified  spirit,  two  ounces,  intro- 
duced by  degrees,  till  the  spirit 
kills,  and  completely  mixes  with  the 
oil. 

This  elegant  and  useful  prepara- 
tion possesses  all  the  delightful  fra- 
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glance  and  flavour  of  tlie  freshest 
lemon-peel,  for  which  it  will  be 
found  an  excellent  substitute.  A 
few  drops  upon  the  sugar  used  for 
punch  will  instantly  impregnate  it 
with  as  much  flavour  as  the  tedious 
and  troublesome  method  of  rubbin" 
the  sugar  on  the  rind. 

LEMONS  (to  pickle).  Choose 
small  ones,  with  thick  rinds ; rub 
them  with  flannel ; then  slit  them 
half  down  in  four  quarters,  but  not 
through  ; fill  the  slits  with  salt ; set 
them  upright  in  a pan  till  the  salt 
melts ; turn  them  thrice  a day  in 
their  own  liquor  till  tender  ; make 
enough  pickle  to  cover  them  of  vine- 
gar, the  brine  of  the  lemons,  Jamaica 
pepper  and  ginger ; boil,  skim,  and 
when  cold  put  it  to  the  lemons,  w'ith 
two  ounces  of  mustard  seed  and  two 
cloves  of  garlic  to  six  lemons. 

LEMON  POSSET  (to  make).— 
Grate  the  crumb  of  a penny  loaf 
very  fine,  and  put  it  into  rather  more 
than  a pint  of  water,  with  half  a le- 
mon-peel grated,  or  sugar  rubbed 
upon  it,  to  take  out  the  essence  ; 
boil  them  together  till  it  looks  thick 
and  clear  ; then  beat  it  very  well. 
To  the  juice  of  half  a lemon,  put  in 
a pint  of  mountain  wine,  three 
ounces  of  Jordan  almonds,  and  one 
ounce  of  butter,  beat  fine,  with  a 
little  orange-flower  water  or  French 
brandy,  and  sugar  to  your  taste  ; mix 
it  well,  and  put  it  in  your  posset : 
send  it  up  in  a tureen  or  bowl.  An 
orange  posset  is  made  in  the  same 


way. 


LEMON  PRAWLONGS  (to 
make).  Peel  off  the  rinds  of  some 
lemons,  in  four  quarters,  and  take 
off  all  the  pith  ; cut  the  yellow  rind 
in  pieces  an  inch  long,  and  the  tenth 
part  of  an  inch  wide ; have  a pan 
of  boiling  syrup  on  the  fire  ; boil 
till  it  comes  to  a caramel.  Put  the 
prawlongs  into  it,  and  stir  with  a 
wooden  spoon  till  cold ; put  th<;m 


into  a large  sieve  ; shake  them  to 


let  the  sugar,  that  does  not  stick  to 
them,  go  through  the  sieve;  put 
them  into  your  box,  and  keep  them 
in  a dry  place. 

LEMONS  {to  preserve).  Take 
small  sand  and  make  it  very  dry ; 
after  it  is  cold  put  a quantity  of  it 
into  a clean  vessel  ; then  take  the 
lemons,  and  put  a layer  of  them  in 
it,  the  stalk  end  downwards,  so  that 
they  do  not  touch  each  other,  and 
strew  in  some  of  the  sand,  as  much 
as  will  cover  them  two  inches  deep ; 
then  set  the  vessel  in  a cold  place, 
and  the  fruit  will  be  in  high  preser- 
vation at  the  end  of  several  months. 
Oranges  may  be  preserved  in  the^ 
same  manner.  ‘ 

LEMONS,  to  preserve  JELLY. 
Cut  a hole  in  the  stalk  part,  the  size 
of  a shilling,  and  with  a blunt  small 
knife  scrape  out  the  pulp  quite 
clean  without  cutting  the  rind  ; tie 
each  separately  in  muslin,  and  lay 
them  in  spring  water  two  days, 
changing  twice  a day;  in  the  last 
boil  them  tender  on  a slow  fire. 
Observe  that  there  is  enough  at  first 
to  allow  for  wasting,  as  they  must 
be  covered  to  the  last.  To  every 
pound  of  fruit  weigh  two  pounds  of 
double-refined  sugar,  and  one  pint 
of  water  ; boil  the  two  latter  toge- 
ther, with  the  juice  of  the  orange  to 
a syrup,  and  clarify  it ; skim  well 
and  let  it  stand  to  be  cold  ; then 
boil  the  fruit  in  the  syrup  half  an 
hour ; if  not  clear,  do  this  daily  till 
they  are  done. 

Pare  and  core  some  green  pip- 
pins, and  boil  in  water  till  it  tastes 
strong  of  them  ; do  not  break  them, 
only  press  them  with  the  back  of  a 
spoon  ; strain  the  ’.vater  through  a 
jelly-bag  till  quite  clear ; then  to 
every  pint  put  a pound  of  double- 
refined  sugar,  the  peel  and  juice  of 
a lemon,  and  boil  to  a strong  syrup;  _ 
drain  off  the  syrup  from  the  fruit,  ^ 

and  turning  each  lemon  with  the  i « 
® • • 1 
hole  upwards  in  the  jar,  pour  the 
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apple  jelly  over  it.  The  bits  cut  out 
must  go  through  the  same  process 
as  the  fruit.  Cover  with  brandy 
paper. 

LEMON  PUDDING  {to  make). 
Cut  off  the  rind  of  three  lemons, 
and  boil  tliem  tender : pound  them 
in  a mortar,  and  have  ready  a quar- 
ter of  a pound  of  Naples  biscuits 
boiled  up  in  a quart  of  milk  and 
cream ; mix  them  and  the  lemon 
rind  with  it,  and  beat  up  twelve 
yolks  and  six  whites  of  eggs : melt 
a quarter  of  a pound  of  fresh  butter, 
and  put  in  half  a pound  of  sugar, 
and  a little  orange-flower  water : 
mix  all  well  together;  put  it  over 
the  fire ; stir  till  thick,  and  then 
squeeze  in  the  juice  of  half  a lemon. 
Put  pufif-paste  round  the  dish ; then 
pour  in  the  pudding  ; cut  candied 
sweetmeats  and  strew  over,  and  bake 
. it  three-quarters  of  an  hour. 

Another  method.  Blanch  and  beat 
eight  ounces  of  Jordan  almonds  with 
orange-flower  water;  add  to  them 
: half  a pound  of  cold  butter,  the 
; yolks  of  eight  or  ten  eggs,  the  juice 
of  a large  lemon,  and  half  the  rind 
; grated : work  them  in  a marble 
•mortar  till  they  look  white  ; then 
put  puff-paste  in  the  dish;  pour  in 
ithe  pudding,  and  bake  half  an  hour. 

LEMON  PUFFS  {to  make).— 

I Bruise  a pound  of  double-refined 
'Sugar,  and  sift  it  through  a fine  sieve ; 
:put  it  into  a bowl,  with  the  juice  of 
: two  lemons,  and  mix  them  together : 
beat  the  white  of  an  egg  to  a very 
high  froth  ; put  it  into  your  bowl ; 
put  in  three  eggs,  with  two  rinds  of 
lemon  grated : mix  it  well  up,  and 
throw  sugar  on  the  papers ; drop 
on  the  puffs  in  small  drops,  and 
I bake  them  in  a moderately  heated 
I oven. 

I LEMON  SAUCE /or  BOILED 
I FOWLS  (to  make).  Pare  off  the 
I 'indof  a lemon  ; slice  it  small,  and 
I ake  out  all  the  kernels  ; bruise  the 
I iver  of  a fowl,  with  two  or  tliree 


spoonfuls  of  good  gravy  stock; 
then  melt  some  butter  : mix  altoge- 
ther ; give  them  a good  boil,  and 
add  a little  of  the  lemon-peel. 

LEMON  SYLLABUBS {tomake). 
To  a pint  of  cream  put  a pint  of 
double-refined  sugar,  the  juice  of 
seven  lemons  ; grate  the  rinds  of 
two  lemons  into  a pint  of  white 
wine  and  half  a pint  of  sack ; then 
put  them  into  a deep  pot,  and  whisk 
them  for  half  an  hour ; put  it  into 
glasses  the  night  before  you  want  it. 
It  is  better  for  standing  two  or  three 
days,  but  it  will  keep  a week  if  re- 
quired. 

LEMON  and  VINEGAR  WHEY 
{to  make).  Pour  into  boiling  milk 
as  much  vinegar  or  lemon-juice  as 
will  make  a small  quantity  quite 
clear ; dilute  with  hot  water  to  an 
agreeable  smart  acid,  and  put  a bit 
or  two  of  sugar.  This  is  less  heat- 
ing than  if  made  of  wine,  and  if 
only  to  excite  perspiration,  answers 
as  well, 

LEMON  WATER  {tomake).  Put 
two  slices  of  lemon,  thinly  pared, 
into  a teapot,  a little  bit  of  the  peel, 
and  a bit  of  sugar,  or  a large  spoon- 
ful of  capillaire  ; pour  in  a pint  of 
boiling  water,  and  stop  it  close  two 
hours. 

LEMON  WINE  {to  make).  Take 
six  large  lemons  ; pare  off  the  rind, 
cut  thin,  and  squeeze  out  the  juice; 
steep  the  rind  in  the  juice,  and  put 
to  it  a quart  of  brandy  ; let  it  stand 
in  an  earthen  pot,  closely  stopped, 
three  days  ; then  squeeze  six  more 
lemons,  and  mix  two  quarts  of 
spring  water,  and  as  much  sugar  as 
w’ill  sweeten  the  w'hole  ; boil  the 
water,  lemons,  and  sugar  together, 
letting  it  stand  till  it  is  cold;  then 
add  a quart  of  white  wine,  and  the 
other  lemon  and  brandy ; mix  them 
together,  and  run  it  through  a flan- 
nel bag  into  some  vessel;  let  it 
stand  three  months,  and  bottle  it  off; 
cork  the  bottles  very  well,  and  keep 
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it  in  a cool  place.  It  will  be  fit  to 
drink  in  a month  or  six  weeks. 

Another.  Pare  five  dozen  of  le- 
mons very  thin  ; put  the  peels  into 
five  (piarts  of  French  brandy,  and 
let  them  stand  fourteen  days.  Then 
make  the  juice  into  a syrup  with 
three  pounds  of  single-refined  su- 
gar, and  when  the  peels  are  ready, 
boil  fifteen  gallons  of  water  with 
forty  pounds  of  single-refined  sugar 
for  half  an  hour  ; then  put  it  into  a 
tub,  and  when  cool  add  to  it  one 
spoonful  of  yeast,  and  let  it  work 
two  days;  then  turn  it,  and  put  in 
brandy,  peels,  and  syrup : stir  them 
all  together,  and  close  up  the  cask. 
Let  it  stand  three  months  ; then  bot- 
tle it,  and  it  will  be  as  pale  and  as 
fine  as  any  citron  water. 

LENT  MINCE  PIES  {to  make). 
Six  eggs,  boiled  Iiard,  chopped  fine  ; 
twelve  pippins,  pared,  and  chopped 
small;  a pound  of  sun  raisins,  stoned, 
and  chopped  fine  ; a pound  of  cur- 
rants, washed,  picked,  and  rubbed 
clean;  a large  spoonful  of  fine  sugar, 
beat  fine ; an  ounce  of  citron,  an 
ounce  of  candied  orange,  both  cut 
fine  ; a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  mace 
and  cloves,  beat  fine,  and  a large 
nutmeg,  also  beat  fine : mix  all  to- 
gether with  a gill  of  brandy  and  a 
gill  of  white  wine.  Make  the  crust 
good,  and  bake  it  in  a slack  oven. 
When  you  make  the  pie,  squeeze  in 
the  juice  of  a Seville  orange,  and  a 
glass  of  red  wine. 

LENT  POTATOES.  Beat  three 
or  four  ounces  of  almonds,  and  three 
or  four  bitter,  when  blanched,  put- 
ting a little  orange-flower  water  to 
prevent  oiling,  and  eight  ounces  of 
butter,  four  eggs  well  beaten  and 
strained,  half  a glass  of  raisin  wine, 
and  sugar  to  your  taste : beat  all 
well  till  quite  smooth,  and  grate  in 
three  Savoy  biscuits.  Make  balls 
of  the  above  with  a little  flour,  the 
size  of  a chestnut;  throw  them  into 
a stewpan  of  boiling  lard,  and  boil 


them  of  a beautiful  yellow  brown  ; 
drain  them  on  a sieve ; serve  with 
sweet  sauce  in  a boat. 

LENTIL  SOUP  {to  make).  Put 
a quart  of  lentils  into  a gallon  of 
soft  water,  with  two  pounds  of  good 
ham,  or  pickled  pork,  two  pounds 
of  mutton,  two  pounds  of  pork  ; 
season  with  allspice  and  salt ; put 
in  a fagot  of  herbs,  and  stew  all 
very  tender  ; save  a few  whole,  to  * 
put  into  a French  roll  for  the  middle: 
the  rest  pulp  off  as  thick  as  cream  ; 
then  serve:  garnish  with  bacon  and 
lentils. 

LEOPARD’S-BANE.  {Arnica 
Montana.)  (See  Plate  12).  Leo-  ; 
pard’s-bane  is  a very  common  pe- 
rennial plant  in  the  Alpine  parts  of 
Germany,  in  Sweden,  Lapland,  and  | 
Switzerland.  It  flowers  in  July. 

The  flowers,  which  are  of  a yellow 
colour,  and  compound,  consisting  ' 
entirely  of  tubular  florets,  are  dis- 
tinguished from  similar  flowers,  with  i 
which  they  are  often  mixed,  from  ig- 
norance or  fraud,  by  the  common  i 
calyx,  w'hich  is  shorter  than  the  i 
florets,  and  consists  entirely  of 
lancet-shaped  scales,  lying  parallel,  | 
and  close  to  each  other,  of  a green  | " 
colour,  with  purple  points. 

These  flowers  have  a weak  bit-  f 
terish  taste,  evidently  combined  with  t 
a degree  of  acrimony ; and  when  i 
rubbed  with  the  fingers,  have  a 
somewhat  aromatic  smell.  Their  i 
active  constituents  are  not  suffici-  • 
ently  ascertained.  They  contain  a i ^ 
great  deal  of  resin  and  some  essen-  I 
tial  oil. 

Medicinal  Virtues.  In  their  ef-  ' " 
fects  they  are  stimulating,  and  sup- 
posed to  be  discutient.  In  small  i ' 
doses,  and  properly  administered,  I; 
they  possess  very  beneficial  effects,  n 
in  raising  the  pulse,  in  exciting  the  il 
action  of  the  whole  sanguiferous  Ifl' 
system,  in  checking  diarrhoeas,  in  8 
promoting  expectoration,  and  most  a 
particularly  in  removing  paralytic  ■ 
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affections  of  the  voluntary  muscles  ; 
but  their  use  is  frequently  attended 
with  no  sensible  operation,  except 
that  in  some  cases  of  paralysis,  the 
cure  is  said  to  be  preceded  by  a pe- 
culiar prickling,  and  by  shooting 
pains  in  the  affected  parts.  When 
given  improperly,  or  in  too  large 
doses,  they  excite  an  insupportable 
degree  of  anxiety,  shooting  and 
burning  pains,  and  even  dangerous 
haemorrhages,  vomiting,  vertigo, 
and  coma.  For  these  dangerous 
symptoms,  vinegar  is  said  to  be  the 
best  remedy.  Haller  says,  that 
even  gutta  serena  has  yielded  to  the 
powers  of  this  medicine.  It  is  also 
recommended  in  chronic  rheuma- 
tism ; in  retention  of  the  urine,  from 
paralysis  of  the  bladder ; in  inter- 
mittent fevers,  combined  with  Peru- 
vian bark,  where  it  has  been  very 
•efficacious ; in  putrid  diseases, 
where  it  has  been  found  equally  ef- 
fectual ; to  promote  the  uterine  dis- 
charge ; and  in  internal  pains,  and 
congestions,  from  bruises.  In  the 
countries  where  they  are  indigenous, 
the  flowers  of  the  leopard’s-bane 
have  long  been  a popular  remedy  in 
these  cases. 

The  flowers  are  best  exhibited  in 
the  form  of  infusion.  One  or  tw’o 
scruples  may  be  infused  with  half  a 
a pound  of  water,  and  drank  at 
proper  intervals.  The  flowers  should 
be  wrapt  up  in  a piece  of  linen,  as 
otherwise  their  down  is  apt  to  be 
diffused  in  the  liquid,  and  to  cause 
violent  irritation  of  the  throat. 

The  root  is  exhibited  in  the  same 
manner  and  circumstances  as  the 
flowers,  but  it  is  more  apt  to  excite 
vomiting.  In  powder  its  dose  is 
from  five  to  ten  grains. 

LETILCE,  WILD.  (Lactuca 
Virosa.)  (.See  Plate  12.)  This  plant 
rises  four  feet,  and  has  three  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  leaves.  'I'hose  pro- 
ceeding from  the  root  are  slightly 
toothed  ; those  from  the  stem  are 


cut  into  pinnated  lobes  : and  those 
attached  to  the  flower-stalks  are  ar- 
row-shaped, pointed,  entire,  and  mi- 
nute. The  florets  are  yellow  and 
small. 

The  wild  lettuce  flowers  in  August 
and  September,  is  biennial,  and 
grows  wild  on  rubbish  and  rough 
banks,  in  many  places  in  this  coun- 
try. It  smells  strongly  of  opium, 
and  resembles  it  in  some  of  its  ef- 
fects ; and  its  narcotic  power,  like 
that  of  the  poppy,  resides  in  a milky 
juice. 

The  garden  lettuce,  when  in 
flower,  is  also  very  bitter,  and 
abounds  with  a milky  juice,  in  its 
taste  and  smell  remarkably  like 
opium,  for  which,  when  dried,  it 
has  been  proposed  and  used  with 
success  as  a substitute  by  Dr.  Coxe, 
of  Philadelphia.  Before  it  begins 
to  shoot  it  has  none  of  that  bitter- 
ness, and  contains  no  milky  juice, 
and  probably  has  not  those  soporific 
effects  which  are  commonly  ascribed 
to  the  use  of  lettuce. 

Medicinal  qualities.  An  extract 
prepared  from  the  expressed  juice  of 
the  leaves  of  the  plant,  gathered 
when  in  flower,  is  recommended  in 
small  doses  in  dropsy.  Two  grains 
must  be  begun  with,  four  times  a 
day,  and  gradually  increased,  till 
two  scruples  or  more  are  given  daily. 
In  dropsies  of  long  standing,  pro- 
ceeding from  visceral  obstructions, 
it  has  been  given  to  the  extent  of 
half  an  ounce  a day.  It  is  said  to 
agree  with  the  stomach,  to  quench 
thirst,  to  be  gently  laxative,  power- 
fully diuretic,  and  somewhat  diapho- 
retic. Plentiful  dilution  is  allowed 
during  its  operation.  Dr.  Collin,  of 
Vienna,  asserts,  that  out  of  twenty- 
four  dropsical  patients,  all  but  one 
were  cured  by  this  medicine. 

LETTUCES,  Method  of  cultivat- 
ing. The  several  varieties  of  let- 
tuce which  are  cultivated  in  the  gar- 
dens of  this  country,  and  are  all 
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excellent  sulad  herbs,  which  suc- 
ceed one  another  in  their  several 
seasons,  are  distinguished  as  follows: 
— the  common  garden  lettuce,  the 
cabbage  lettuce,  the  Silesia  lettuce, 
the  Dutch  brown  lettuce,  the  Alep- 
po lettuce,  the  imperial  lettuce,  the 
green  Capuchin  lettuce,  the  Ver- 
sailles or  upright  white  Cos  lettuce, 
the  black  Cos,  the  white  Cos,  the 
red  Capuchin  lettuce,  the  Roman 
lettuce,  the  Prince  lettuce,  the  royal 
lettuce,and  the  Egyptian  Cos  lettuce. 

The  first  of  these  sorts  is  very 
common  in  all  gardens,  and  is  usu- 
ally sown  for  cutting  very  young, 
to  mix  with  other  salad  herbs  in 
spring.  It  may  be  sow'n  at  all  times 
in  the  year,  but  in  the  hot  months 
it  should  be  sown  in  shady  borders. 

The  cabbage  lettuce  may  also  be 
sown  at  different  seasons  to  have  a 
continuation  of  it  through  the  sum- 
mer. The  first  crop  should  be  sown 
in  February,  in  an  open  situation, 
the  other  at  the  intervals  of  three 
weeks.  But  the  later  crops  should 
be  sown  under  cover,  though  not 
under  the  drippings  of  trees  ; when 
the  plants  are  come  up,  they  should 
be  thinned  to  the  distance  of  about 
twelve  inches,  by  hoeing  as  for  car- 
rots, onions,  &c.  If  there  be  any 
occasion  for  the  superfluous  plants, 
they  may  be  drawn  and  transplanted 
to  another  spot  at  the  same  distances. 
For  the  succeeding  crops,  as  the  sea- 
son advances,  choose  a shady,  moist 
situation,  and  about  the  middle  of 
August  sow  the  last  crop  thin,  upon 
a good  light  soil,  in  a warm  situa- 
tion, and  when  the  plants  are  up, 
they  must  be  hoed  out  so  as  to 
stand  singly.  In  the  beginning  of 
October  they  should  be  transplanted 
into  warm  borders,  where,  if  th,e  win- 
ter be  not  very  severe,  they  will 
stand  very  well ; but  to  be  sure  of  a 
crop,  plant  a few  upon  a bed  pretty 
close,  where  they  may  be  arched 
over  with  hoops,  and  in  severe  frosts 


covered  with  mats  and  straw,  or 
pease  haulm;  in  the  spring  they  may 
be  transplanted  into  a warm,  rich 
soil.  To  save  good  seeds  of  this 
kind,  look  over  your  lettuces  when 
in  perfection,  and  such  as  are  very 
hard  and  grow  low  should  have 
sticks  thrust  into  the  ground  by 
the  sides  of  them,  to  mark  them 
from  the  rest ; carefully  pull  up  all 
the  rest  from  amongst  them,  as 
soon  as  they  begin  to  run  up,  lest 
they  should,  by  intermixing  their 
farina  with  the  flowers  of  the  good 
ones,  degenerate  the  seeds. 

The  Silesia,  imperial,  royal,  black, 
white,  and  upright  Cos  lettuces  may 
be  sown  first  in  the  latter  end  of 
February,  or  beginning  of  March, 
in  a warm  light  soil,  and  in  an  open 
situation.  When  the  plants  come 
up  they  must  be  thinned  to  fifteen 
inches  distant  every  w'ay ; they  will 
then  require  no  further  care,  than 
that  of  keeping  them  clean  from 
weeds,  and  the  black  Cos  as  it  grows 
large,  should  have  its  leaves  tied  to- 
gether to  whiten  the  inner  part. 

When  the  plants  come  up  that  are 
in  the  hot-bed,  they  should  have  a 
great  share  of  fresh  air  admitted  to 
them,  and  when  they  have  four  or 
six  leaves,  they  should  be  trans- 
planted upon  another  hot-bed  to 
bring  them  forward,  but  this  bed 
may  be  arched  over  with  hoops,  and 
covered  with  mats. 

The  succeeding  crojis  should  be 
sown  in  April,  May,  or  June  ; and 
towards  the  end  of  August  they 
may  be  sown  for  a winter  crop  to  be 
preserved  under  glasses,  or  in  a bed 
arched  over  with  hoops,  but  they 
should  have  as  much  free  air  as  pos- 
sible when  the  weather  is  mild.  In 
the  spring,  they  should  be  planted 
out  into  a rich  light  soil,  allowing  at 
least  eighteen  inches  distance  each 
way. 

The  most  valuable  of  all  the 
English  lettuces  are  the  Egyptian 
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green  Cos,  the  white  Cos,  and  the 
Silesia,  or  black  Cos.  The  brown 
Dutch  and  the  green  Capuchin  are 
very  hardy,  and  may  be  sown  late 
under  walls,  where  they  will  stand 
the  winter,  and  be  valuable  when  no 
others  are  to  be  had.  In  obtaining 
the  seeds  of  lettuces,  care  should  be 
taken  never  to  let  two  sorts  stand 
too  near  each  other,  because  their 
farina  mixing  together,  they  will  be 
apt  to  vary  from  their  original,  and 
partake  of  each  other.  When  the 
seeds  begin  to  ripen,  such  branches 
of  the  large  growing  lettuces  as 
ripen  first  should  be  cut,  and  not 
wait  to  have  the  seed  of  the  whole 
plant  ripe  together.  When  they 
are  cut,  they  must  be  spread  upon  a 
coarse  cloth  in  a dry  place,  that  the 
seeds  may  dry ; after  which  they 
should  be  beaten  or  rubbed  out, 
dried  again,  and  carefully  hung  up. 

LETTUCE  /or  GARNISHING. 
Take  what  lettuces  are  necessary; 
clean  them  ; do  not  cut  the  roots 
too  near  ; plunge  them  several  times 
in  water,  one  after  another,  that  if 
there  are  any  worms  they  may  fall 
out  ; blanch  and  refresh  them  ; tie 
two  or  three  together;  cover  a stew- 
pan  with  slices  of  bacon  ; put  them 
in ; season  them  with  salt,  large 
pepper,  a bay  leaf,  a clove  of  gar- 
lick,  an  onion,  and  a slice  of  ham  ; 
moisten  them  with  consomm6e,  or 
any  good  stock  ; cover  them  with 
slices  of  bacon,  and  a round  of  pa- 
per cut  to  fit  the  stew-pan  ; let  them 
boil,  and  put  them  to  simmer  with 
fire  above  and  below  ; when  cooked, 
leave  them  in  the  seasoning,  and  set 
them  aside  for  garnishing. 

LEI  I’UCE  SOUP  {to  make), — 
Take  twelve  or  fifteen  lettuces; 
clean  and  pick  them,  keeping  them 
entire,  and  wash  them  through  se- 
veral waters,  taking  care  that  no 
worms  remain;  boil  them, and  throw 
them  into  fresh  water;  take  them 
out,  pressing  the  water  from  them  ; 


tie  two  or  three  together  ; cover  a 
stewpan  with  slices  of  bacon ; ar- 
range them  upon  it;  put  in  tw'o  or 
three  slices  of  ham,  a carrot,  an 
onion,  a bunch  of  parsley,  in  which 
is  a clove  and  half  a bay  leaf ; wet 
the  lettuce  with  the  top  of  the  broth, 
or  consommee  ; season  with  salt  and 
pepper  ; when  ready  to  serve,  drain 
the  lettuces,  and  press  them  lightly 
that  the  fat  may  come  out,  and  ac- 
cording to  their  size,  they  may  be 
left  whole  or  cut  in  two,  and  put  in- 
to the  soup. 

LETTUCE  STALKS  {to  candy). 
Boil  them  in  water,  and  then  having 
boiled  your  sugar  to  a candy,  put 
them  into  it ; let  them  boil  therein ; 
then  take  them  out,  and  lay  them  to 
dry  in  a warm  place,  and  then  put 
them  up  in  boxes  as  a sweetmeat. 
Fennel  stalks  may  be  candied  in  the 
same  manner. 

LETTUCES  STUFFED  {tj 
dress).  Take  eight  or  a dozen  let- 
tuces, according  to  their  size  ; let 
them  boil  half  an  hour  in  water  ; 
then  put  them  in  fresh  water, 
and  squeeze  them  well  with  the 
hands ; spread  the  leaves  of  each 
lettuce  on  a table,  without  stripping 
them,  and  put  into  the  middle  a 
forcemeat  made  according  to  your 
palate ; wrap  the  forcemeat  round 
with  the  leaves  of  the  lettuce  ; tie 
them  with  string,  and  boil  them  in  a 
weak  braize  ; when  they  are  done, 
drain,  and  squeeze  them  in  a cloth  ; 
dip  them  in  a batter  made  of  flour, 
white  wine,  a spoonful  of  oil,  and  a 
little  salt ; fry  them  of  a good  co- 
lour, and  serve. 

LEVERIDGE  PUDDING  {to 

make).  Boil  a hog’s  liver  very  dry, 
and  being  cold,  grate  it,  taking  as 
much  grated  manchet  as  liver ; sift 
them  through  a fine  sieve;  season 
them  with  beaten  cloves,  mace,  cin- 
namon, and  nutmeg.  A little  ginger 
may  be  added,  but  no  pepper.  Add 
half  a pound  of  sugar,  and  a pound 
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and  a half  of  currants,  half  a pint  of 
rose-water,  and  three  pounds  of  beef- 
suet,  eight  yolks  of  eggs,  and  but 
four  whites ; put  these  in  the  small 
guts  of  an  ox,  or  the  great  ones  of 
a hog,  clean  washed,  and  great  care 
must  be  taken  not  to  break  them  in 
the  boiling. 

LEY  for  WASHING.  Boil  to- 
gether in  a sufficient  quantity  of 
water,  a gallon  of  good  wood-ashes 
and  two  or  three  handfuls  of  fresh 
burnt  lime.  Leave  the  lixivium  at 
rest,  till  the  extraneous  matters  have 
been  deposited  at  the  bottom,  or 
thrown  to  the  surface  to  be  skim- 
med off.  Then  draw  off  the  pure 
lixivium  ; add  to  it  oil,  about  a thir- 
tieth or  fortieth-part  of  its  own 
quantity.  The  mixture  will  be  a 
liquor  white  as  milk,  capable  of 
frothing  like  soap-water,  and  in  di- 
lution with  water,  perfectly  fit  to 
communicate  sufficient  whiteness  to 
linen.  This  liquor  may  be  prepared 
from  wood-ashes  of  all  sorts,  and 
from  rancid  grease,  oil,  or  butter. 
It  is,  therefore,  highly  worthy  the 
attention  of  the  economist.  When 
the  ashes  are  suspected  to  be  un- 
usually deficient  in  alkali,  a small 
additionof  pulverized  potash  or  soda 
may  be  made  to  the  lixivium. 

LIAISON  {to  make  a).  Take  the 
yolks  of  six  eggs  ; beat  them  up  by 
degrees  in  a pint  of  boiled  cream ; 
strain  through  a hair  sieve,  and  add  a 
spoonful  of  bechamel  {See  Bechamel). 
Take  the  pan  off  when  you  stir  in 
the  eggs ; set  it  on  the  fire  again, 
and  stir  till  it  boils.  Add  a lump  of 
sugar  and  salt  for  seasoning. 

LICE,  to  kill  in  POULTRY.— 
Take  pepper,  beaten  small,  mixing  it 
with  warm  water  ; wash  the  poultry 
with  it,  and  it  will  kill  all  sorts  of 
vermin. 

LICHEN,  ERINGO -LEAVED. 
(Lichen  Islandicus.)  (See  Plate  13.) 
Lichen  is  a native  of  Britain,  and 
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found  abundant  or»  the  mountains 
of  Wales  and  Scotland.  It  is  per- 
ennial and  very  common  in  Iceland, 
but  also  found  in  the  forests  and 
dry  sterile  woods  of  Switzerland  and 
Germany,  growing  upon  stones  and 
on  the  earth.  It  has  dry  coriaceous 
leaves,  divided  into  lobes  and  la- 
ciniae,  which  are  again  notched  and 
subdivided  with  elevated  margins 
beset  with  short,  very  minute,  rigid, 
parallel  hairs,  and  marked  with 
white  spots,  reddish  towards  the 
points.  Amongst  the  leaves  are 
found  peltated,  somewhat  excavated, 
shining,  viscid  bodies,  internally  of 
a brown  colour : these  are  the  peri- 
carpiums.  When  fresh,  the  colour 
of  this  lichen  is  greenish-yellow,  or 
grayish-brown ; but,  when  dried, 
greenish-white  or  gray.  In  Sweden 
principally,  and  in  Germany,  a vari- 
ety is  found  with  smaller,  tenderer, 
crisper  leaves,  destitute  of  hairs  on 
the  margin,  of  a paler  lead  colour, 
orange  beneath.  It  is  gathered  in 
rainy  weather,  because  it  is  then 
more  easily  detached  from  the 
stones.  In  the  countries  where  it 
abounds,  it  is  used  for  the  nourish- 
ment both  of  cattle  and  of  man. 

Medicinal  properties.  From  the 
analysis  of  lichen,  it  appears  to  con- 
sist principally  of  a nutritious  sub- 
stance, combined  with  a bitter  ; and 
on  the  combination  of  these,  its  me- 
dical virtues  probably  depend.  It 
is  used  in  cough  with  expectoration, 
threatening  to  terminate  in  consump- 
tion ; after  neglected  catarrhs,  the 
consequence  of  peripneumony,  when 
the  expectoration  becomes  more  co- 
pious and  purulent.  It  is  likewise 
administered  in  emaciation  from 
measles,  from  wounds  and  ulcers 
with  great  discharge;  after  saliva- 
tion, and  from  actual  ulcers  in  the 
lungs,  when  there  is  no  fever,  espe- 
cially after  neglected  cold.  In  a 
high  degree  of  the  disease  it  does 
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little  good,  but  the  night  sweats  are 
diminished  by  it.  In  pituitous 
phthisis  it  is  of  great  service. 

In  diabetes,  it  is  employed  as  a 
tonic  and  palliative  remedy. 

It  is  commonly  exhibited  in  de- 
coction with  water,,  broth,  or  milk, 
after  the  bitter  has  been  extracted 
from  it  by  steeping  it  in  warm  wa- 
ter ; or  in  substance,  boiled  in  cho- 
colate or  cocoa,  or  made  into  a jelly 
with  boiling  water.  Half  an  ounce, 
or  an  ounce,  must  be  used  daily, 
and  continued  for  some  time.  Proust 
disbelieves  its  specific  virtues,  but 
recommends  it  strongly  as  an  article 
of  diet  in  times  of  scarcity,  and  as  a 
very  convenient  antiscorbutic  vege- 
table in  long  sea  voyages. 

LIGHT  WIGS  {to  make).  To 
three  quarters  of  a pound  of  fine 
flour,  put  half  a pint  of  milk,  made 
warm  : mix  in  it  two  or  three  spoon- 
fuls of  light  yeast;  cover  it  up; 

^ set  it  half  an  hour  by  the  fire  to 
' rise  ; work  in  the  paste  four  ounces 
of  sugar,  and  four  ounces  of  butter; 
make  it  into  wigs  with  as  little  flour 
as  possible,  and  a few  seeds  : set 
them  in  a quick  oven  to  bake. 

LIGHTNING  (means  to  be  used 
for  the  recovery  of  persons  struck 
I by).  The  moment  a person  is  found 
to  be  struck  by  lightning,  no  time 
j should  be  lost  in  obtaining  medical 
I assistance,  and  in  the  meantime, 
j cold  water  should  be  thrown  over 

I the  face,  and  other  parts  of  the 
body,  drying  at  intervals.  Clothes 
and  bandages  of  every  kind  must 
( oe  removed,  the  body  placed  in  a re- 
i dining  posture,  and  the  head  raised, 

I somewhat  leaning  to  the  right  side  ; 
thus  the  stibject  is  to  be  covered 
with  warm  blankets  or  cloths,  while 
wth  the  doors  and  windows  are 
■>pf’ned  for  admitting  fresh  air. 
Apply  cold  poultices  to  the  head, 
doihs  dipped  in  vinegar  to  the  pit 
>f  the  stomach,  and  gentle  friction, 
vhich  should  be  resorted  to  alter- 
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nately  with  the  sprinkling  of  cola 
water,  from  tlie  beginning  of  the 
process,  at  first  with  great  caution 
over  the  lower  extremities,  and  gra- 
dually extending  it  upwards  to  the 
left  side  of  the  body. 

In  particular  cases,  it  w'ill  be  ad- 
visable to  open  a vein,  or  to  elec- 
trify the  patient,  by  directing  the 
shocks  through  the  breast,  so  that 
this  fluid  may  pervade  the  head. 
Meanw'hile,  pure  air  may  be  blown 
into  the  lungs,  and  if  anxiety  ap- 
pears to  prevail,  blisters  should  be 
applied  to  the  chest.  As  these  had 
better  be  performed  by  a medical 
gentleman,  every  means  should  be 
used  to  procure  his  early  attendance. 
When  signs  of  returning  life  become 
evident,  the  mode  of  treatment  be- 
fore pointed  out  must  be  continued 
for  some  time,  though  with  great 
moderation.  The  clothes  applied 
to  the  pit  of  the  stomach  should  now 
be  clipped  in  wine  or  warm  vinegar ; 
common  poultices  applied  to  the 
injured  parts,  and  emollient  clysters 
may  be  occasionally  given.  Lastly, 
when  the  patient  is  able  to  swallow, 
a mixture  of  wine  and  water,  or 
balm  tea,  may  be  safely  adminis- 
tcrcd* 

LIME-WATER  (Jo  make).  Put 
some  unslaked  lime  in  a w'ell-glazed 
pan  ; cover  it  with  pure  water  ; let 
it  remain  so  for  one  day  ; then  strain 
off  the  water,  and  keep  it  for  use. 
By  the  means  of  this  water,  sap- 
green  may  be  changed  into  blue. 

LINEN  bleached  with  LIME  (to 
ascertain).  Every  body  knows  the 
injury  which  is  done  to  linen  by 
bleaching  it  with  lime.  It  is  easy  to 
detect  linens  which  have  been  so 
bleached,  in  the  following  manner 
Cut  off  a piece  of  the  new  linen 
which  you  wish  to  examine  ; put  it 
into  a glass,  and  pour  on  it  several 
spoonfuls  of  good  vinegar.  If  tlie 
linen  contain  lime,  the  acid  will  ex- 
cite considerable  effervescence,  ac- 
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companied  with  a slight  noise. 
Otherwise  no  effect  is  produced. 

LINEN  {caution  in  washing), — 
When  fevers  are  prevalent,  or  any 
complaints,  even  common  colds,  it 
is  of  much  importance  that  the  dirty 
linen  of  the  sick  should  be  washed 
in  separate  waters  by  themselves, 
for  a degree  of  infectious  taint  will 
attach  and  communicate  to  all  linen 
washed  with  the  linen  of  the  sick.  Par- 
ticular directions,  therefore,  should 
be  given  by  all  considerate  persons 
to  their  laundresses  on  this  sub- 
ject. 

LINEN  CLOTH  {Advice  to  piir^ 
chasers  of).  In  the  first  place,  pay 
particular  attention  to  the  texture  of 
the  cloth,  which  is  ascertained  by 
placing  your  hand  under  it,  or  hold- 
ing it  up  to  the  light,  for  if  it  be  not 
made  even,  let  the  fabric  be  ever  so 
good,  it  will  not  wear  well.  An- 
other criterion  of  the  goodness  of 
cloth,  is  to  draw  a thread  from  it, 
and  by  the  facility  with  which  it 
breaks,  an  estimate  may  be  formed 
of  the  strength  of  the  linen.  If 
you  wish  to  purchase  cloth  for 
strong  purposes,  do  not  select  it 
iiighly  bleached,  as  the  common 
cloths  are  mostly  bleached  by  a che- 
mical process,  which  greatly  deteri- 
orates their  quality  and  strength. 

LINEN  CLOTH/or  SCREENS 
and  BED  TESTERS  {to  thicken). 
Grind  whiting  with  zinc,  and  to  pre- 
vent its  cracking,  add  a little  honey 
to  it ; then  take  a soft  brush,  and 
lay  it  upon  the  cloth,  and  so  do 
two  or  three  times,  suffering  it  the 
meanwhile  to  dry  between  the  layings 
on  ; and  for  the  last  laying,  smooth 
it  over  with  Spanish  white,  ground 
with  linseed  oil,  the  oil  being  first 
heated,  and  mixed  with  a small 
quantity  of  the  litharge  of  gold,  the 
better  to  endure  the  weather,  and  so 
it  will  be  lasting. 

LINEN  {Composition  for  restoring 
scorchtd).  Boil  to  a good  consist- 


ency, in  half  a pint  of  vinegar,  two 
ounces  of  fullers  earth,  an  ounce  of 
hens’  dung,  half  an  ounce  of  cake 
soap,  and  the  juice  of  two  onions  ; 
spread  this  composition  over  the 
whole  of  the  damaged  part,  and  if 
the  scorching  were  not  quite  through, 
and  the  threads  actually  consumed, 
after  suffering  it  to  dry  on,  and  let- 
ting it  receive  a subsequent  good 
washing  or  two,  the  place  will  ap- 
pear full  as  white  and  perfect  as  any 
other  part  of  the  linen. 

LINEN  {to  take  IRON-MOULD 
otit  of).  Hold  the  iron-mould  over 
the  fume  of  boiling  water  for  some 
time ; then  pour  on  the  spot  a little 
juice  of  sorrel  and  a little  salt,  and 
when  the  cloth  has  thoroughly  im- 
bibed the  juice,  wash  it  in  ley. 

LINIMENT  for  BURNS  {to 
make).  Take  equal  parts  of  Flo-‘ 
rence  oil,  or  fresh-drawn  linseed  oil 
and  lime-water : shake  them  well 
together  in  a wide  bottle,  so  as  to 
form  a liniment.  It  may  either  be 
spread  upon  a cloth,  or  the  parts  af- 
fected may  be  anointed  with  it  twice 
or  thrice  a day. 

LINSEED  COUGH  SYRUP 
{to  make).  Boil  one  ounce  of  linseed 
in  a quart  of  water  till  half  wasted  ; 
add  six  ounces  of  moist  sugar,  two 
ounces  of  sugar-candy,  half  an  ounce 
of  Spanish  liquorice,  and  the  juice 
of  a large  lemon.  Let  the  whole 
slowly  simmer  together  till  it  be- 
comes of  a syrupy  consistence  ; when 
cold,  put  to  it  two  table-spoonfuls 
of  the  best  old  rum. 

LINSEED  {hfusion  of).  Take 
of  linseed,  two  spoonfuls  ; liquorice 
root,  sliced,  half  an  ounce;  boiling 
water,  three  pints : let  them  stand 
to  infuse  by  the  fire  for  some  hours, 
and  then  strain  off  the  liquor.  If  an 
ounce  of  the  leaves  of  coltsfoot  be 
added  to  the  ingredients,  it  will  then 
be  i\\e pectoralinfusion.  Both  these 
are  emollient  mucilaginous  liquors 
and  may  be  taken  with  advantage 
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as  ordinary  drink  in  difficulty  of 
making  water,  and  in  coughs  and 
other  complaints  of  the  breast. 

LINSEED  iEhLY, f or futlening 
cattle  (to  make).  Put  seven  gallons 
of  water  to  one  gallon  of  linseed, 
which  has  been  previously  steeped 
in  water,  just  enough  to  cover  it,  for 
fbrty-eight  hours  : boil  it  gently  for 
two  hours ; stir  the  whole  continu- 
ally to  prevent  its  burning  ; cool  it 
in  tubs,  and  mix  it  with  meal,  bran, 
or  cut  chaff.  Two  quarts  of  thin 
jelly  are  to  be  given  every  day  for 
each  large  bullock,  which  amount  to 
little  more  than  a quart  of  seed  in 
four  days. 

LINSEED  OIL  (to  bleach).— 
Take  what  quantity  you  like  of  lin- 
seed oil,  and  to  every  gallon  add 
two  ounces  of  litharge;  shake  it  well 
up  every  day  for  fourteen  days  ; 
then  let  it  settle  a day  or  two  ; pour 
( off  the  clear  into  shallow  pans  like 
dripping-pans ; first  put  in  half  a 
I pint  of  spirit  of  turpentine  to  each 
. gallon  ; then  place  it  in  the  sun,  and 
in  three  days  it  will  be  as  white  as 
nut  oil.  This  oil,  even  before  being 
bleached,  and  without  the  turpentine, 
is  far  superior  to  the  best  boiled  oil, 
tliere  being  no  waste  nor  any  offen- 
: sive  smell. 

LINSEED  OIL  VARNISH 
(Method  of  preparing).  One  pound 
of  well-pulverised  and  sifted  litharge, 
four  ounces  of  finely  pounded  w’hite 
vitriol,  and  one  quart  of  linseed  oil  ; 
put  these  ingredients  into  an  iron 
pan  of  such  a size  that  it  may  be 
only  half  full ; mix  them  w’ell  toge- 
ther, and  boil  them  till  the  moisture 
is  evaporated,  which  may  be  known 
by  a pellicle  being  formed  on  the 
surface,  or  by  the  barrel  of  a quill 
i bursting  when  thrust  to  the  bottcrr. 
j of  tlie  boiling  varnish.  Then  take 
I it  from  the  fire,  and  pour  off  the 
) clear  liquid,  taking  care  to  keep 
I back  the  thick  part,  which  has  de- 
spoiled itself  at  the  bottom,  While 


boiling  it  must  be  stirred  several 
times  round,  that  the  litharge  may 
not  fall  to  the  bottom  ; but  stir  it 
constantly,  else  superfluous  litharge 
will  be  dissolved,  and  the  varnish 
become  too  thick. 

The  composition  of  amber  varnish 
consists  of  half  a pound  of  melted 
or  roasted  amber,  one  pound  and  a 
half  of  linseed  oil  varnish,  and  two 
pounds  of  turpentine  oil.  The  am- 
ber and  linseed  oil  varnish  are  to  be 
mixed  together  in  a deep  cast-iron 
pan  of  such  a size  as  to  be  only  one- 
third  full,  and  to  be  kept  over  a 
slow  fire  till  the  amber  be  dissolved, 
which  may  be  known  by  its  swelling 
up ; the  operator,  therefore,  must 
have  at  hand  a large  copper,  or  ves- 
sel, that  the  varnish  may  be  held 
over  it  in  case  it  should  rise  above 
the  sides  of  the  pan,  and  to  prevent 
the  loss  that  would  thereby  be  occa- 
sioned. When  the  varnish  is  dis- 
solved, the  pan  must  be  taken  from 
the  fire,  and  when  the  mixture  has 
cooled,  the  turpentine  oil  is  to  be 
poured  into  it,  continually  stirring 
it ; then  let  it  stand  some  time,  that 
the  coarse  undissolved  particles  may 
deposit  themselves  at  the  bottom  ; 
after  which  pour  off  the  clear  var- 
nish, and  having  strained  it  through 
a piece  of  linen,  put  it  in  bottles 
for  use. 

In  boiling  the  varnish,  care  must 
be  taken  that  it  does  not  boil  over 
nor  catch  fire.  Should  this  happen 
to  be  the  case,  it  must  not  be  ex- 
tinguished by  water,  for  this  mode 
would  occasion  such  a spattering, 
that  the  operator  wmuld  be  in  dan- 
ger of  having  his  face  bespattered 
with  the  boiling  varnish.  The  best 
method,  therefore,  is  to  cover  the 
vessel  in  such  a manner  as  to  ex- 
clude the  air,  and  for  this  purpose, 
to  have  at  hand  a piece  of  wood, 
plate  of  iron,  or  any  thing  else  that 
may  cover  the  vessel  and  extinguish 
the  flame. 
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LIP  SALVE  (/o  make).  Take 
four  ounces  of  white  wax,  one  ounce 
of  spermaceti,  and  half  a pint  of  oil 
of  almonds  ; melt  it  in  a water  bath; 
when  melted,  put  in  a small  quantity 
of  alkanet  root  tied  in  a linen  bag, 
so  as  to  prevent  it  mixing  with  the 
other  ingredients,  the  colour  be-* 
ing  the  only  part  wanted,  which  the 
heat  causes  to  ooze,  through  the 
cloth  or  bag  : stir  it  with  a clean 
knife  till  it  becomes  red  ; take  out 
the  alkanet  root,  and  add  a little 
essence  of  lemon  or  bergamot.  Run 
into  pots  or  boxes  for  use. 
LIQUEURS, COMPOUND  SPI- 
RITS ajid  CORDIALS  {General 
Rules  to  he  observed  in  the  making 
of).  The  perfection  of  this  grand 
branch  of  distillery  depends  upon 
the  observation  of  the  following 
general  rules,  w'hich  are  easy  to  be 
followed  and  practised. 

1.  The  operator  must  be  always 
careful  to  use  a well-cleansed  spirit, 
or  one  freed  from  its  owm  essential 
oil ; for  as  a compound  cordial  is 
nothing  more  than  a spirit  impreg- 
nated with  the  essential  oil  of  the 
ingredients,  it  is  necessary  that  the 
spirit  should  have  deposited  its  own. 

2.  Let  the  time  of  previous  diges- 
tion be  proportioned  to  the  tenacity 
of  the  ingredients  or  the  ponderosity 
of  their  oil. 

S.*  Let  the  strength  of  the  fire  be 
proportioned  to  the  ponderosity  of 
the  oil  intended  to  be  raised  with 
the  spirit. 

4.  Let  a due  proportion  of  the 
finest  parts  of  the  essential  oil  be 
united  with  the  spirit ; the  grosser 
and  less  fragrant  parts  of  the  oil 
not  giving  the  spirit  so  agreeable  a 
flavour,  and,  at  the  same  time,  ren- 
dering it  thick  and  unsightly.  This 
may,  in  a great  measure,  be  effected 
by  leaving  out  the  faints,  and  mak- 
ing up  to  proof  with  fine  soft  water 
in  their  stead. 

A careful  observation  of  these 


four  rules  will  render  this  extensive 
part  of  distillation  far  more  perfect 
than  it  is  at  present.  Nor  will  there 
be  any  occasion  for  the  use  of  burnt 
alum,  white  of  eggs,  isinglass,  &c. 
to  fine  down  the  cordials  or  com- 
pounds. 

LIQUEUR  DES  BARBADES 
{to  7iiake).  'J'ake  two  dozen  mid- 
dling-sized lemons;  six  large  citrons; 
loaf  sugar,  twenty-eight  pounds ; 
fresh  balm  leaves,  half  a pound  ; 
spirits  of  wine,  two  gallons  and  a 
half ; water,  three  gallons  and  a 
half : this  will  produce  about  seven 
gallons,  full  measure.  Cut  the  le- 
mons and  citrons  in  thin  slices,  and 
put  them  into  a cask  ; pour  upon 
them  the  spirit  of  wine  ; bung  doum 
close,  and  let  it  stand  ten  days  or  a 
fortnight;  then  break  the  sugar,  and 
boil  it  half  an  hour  in  the  three  gal- 
lons and  a half  of  water,  skimming 
it  frequently  ; then  chop  the  balm 
leaves  ; put  them  into  a large  pan, 
and  pour  upon  them  the  boiling  li- 
quor, and  let  it  stand  till  quite  cold; 
then  strain  it  through  a lawn  sieve, 
and  put  it  to  the  spirits,  &c.  in  the 
cask ; bung  down  close,  and  in 
a fortnight  draw  it  off ; strain  it 
through  a jelly  bag,  and  let  it  re- 
main to  fine;  then  bottle  it. 

LIQUID  BLACKING (^0  wflAf). 
Take  of  vinegar.  No.  18,  (the  com- 
mon,) one  quart ; ivory-black,  and 
treacle,  each  six  ounces;  vitriolic 
acid,  and  spermaceti,  (or  common 
oil,)  each  one  and  a half  ounce : mix 
the  acid  and  oil  first,  afterwards  add 
the  other  ingredients.  If,  when  it  is 
used,  it  does  not  dry  quick  enough 
on  the  leather,  add  a little  more  of 
the  vitriol,  a little  at  a time,  till  it 
dries  quick  enough.  When  there  is 
too  much  of  the  vitriolic  acid,  which 
is  various  in  its  strength,  the  mix- 
ture will  give  it  a brown  colour. 

N.B.  Vinegar  is  sold  by  num- 
bers, viz.  No.  18  (the  weakest),  19, 
20^21,22.  The  celebrated  black- 
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ing  is  made  with  No.  18.  V hen 
this  mixture  is  properly  finished, 
the  ivory-black  will  be  about  one- 
third  the  contents  of  the  bottle. 

LIQUID  JAPxiN  BLACKING 
(to  mai-e).  Take  three  ounces  of 
ivory-black,  two  ounces  of  coarse 
sugar,  one  ounce  of  sulphuric 
acid,  one  ounce  of  muriatic  acid, 
one  table-spoonful  of  sweet  oil  and 
lemon  acid,  and  one  pint  of  vinegar. 
First  mix  the  ivory-black  and  sweet 
oil  together,  then  the  lemon  and  su- 
gar, with  a little  vinegar,  to  qualify 
the  blacking ; then  add  the  sul- 
phuric and  muriatic  acids,  and  mix 
them  all  well  together. 

Observation.  The  sugar,  oil,  and 
vinegar,  prevent  the  acids  from  in- 
juring the  leather,  and  add  to  the 
lustre  of  the  blacking. 

LIQUID  CHERRIES.  The 
p'.oportion  of  sugar  is  three-quar- 
ters of  a pound  to  one  pound  of 
cherries,  which  ought  to  be  quite 
ripe  ; cut  the  tails  about  half ; put 
them  into  the  sugar,  and  simmer 
about  five  minutes,  the  pan  being 
covered  : let  the  whole  rest  toge- 
ther till  the  next  day  ; then  a quar- 
ter of  a pound  of  sugar  to  each 
pound  of  cherries,  prepared  as  the 
first,  and  a little  decoction  of  red 
currants ; simmer  together  till  the 
syrup  is  quite  rich  and  glutinous. 

Another  i^ay.  Strip  the  tails, 
stone  them,  and  boil  two  or  three 
minutes  in  sugar,  prepared  as  be- 
fore, half  a pound  of  sugar  to  one 
of  cherries  ; let  it  rest  till  the  next 
day ; drain  out  the  cherries,  and 
boil  the  sugar  again  ; put  the  fruit 
to  it  again  to  simmer  a little  while, 
and  let  it  cool  before  potting. 
LIQUODILLA  (<o  TwaA-e).  Take 
! the  thin  peel  of  six  oranges  and  six 
I lemons  ; steep  them  in  a gallon  of 
I brandy  or  rum,  close  stopped  for 
J two  or  three  days ; then  take  six 
I quarts  of  water,  and  three  pounds  of 
I loaf-sugar  clarified  with  the  whites 
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of  three  eggs  : let  it  boil  a quarter 
of  an  hour  ; then  strain  it  through 
a fine  sieve,  and  let  it  stand  till  cold ; 
strain  the  brandy  from  the  peels,  and 
add  the  juice  of  five  oranges  and 
seven  lemons  to  each  gallon.  Keep 
it  close  stopped  up  six  weeks  ; then 
bottle  it. 

LIQUORICE.  ( Glycyrrhiza 
Glabra.)  (See  Plate  13.)  Liquor- 
ice is  a perennial  plant,  a native  of 
the  south  of  Europe,  and  flowers  in 
August ; but  the  roots,  which  are 
raised  for  medicinal  purposes  in  con- 
siderable quantities  in  England,  are 
preferred  to  those  imported  from 
abroad,  which  are  very  frequently 
mouldy  and  spoiled.  The  roots  are 
very  long,  about  an  inch  thick,  flexi- 
ble, fibrous,  externally  of  a brown 
colour,  internally  yellow,  and,  when 
fresh,  juicy.  Their  taste  is  very 
sweet,  combined  with  a slight  de- 
gree of  bitter  when  long  kept  in  the 
mouth.  It  is  necessary  to  preserve 
them  in  a very  dry  place,  as  they 
are  extremely  apt  to  spoil.  They 
are  prepared  for  use  by  peeling  them, 
cutting  away  all  the  fibres  and  de- 
cayed parts. 

The  powder  of  liquorice  usually 
sold  is  often  mingled  with  flour,  and 
perhaps  also  with  substances  not  so 
wholesome.  The  best  sort  is  of  a 
brownish  yellow  colour,  the  fine 
pale  yellow  being  generally  adulte- 
rated, and  it  is  of  a very  rich  sweet 
taste,  much  more  agreeable  than 
that  of  the  fresh  root. 

Medicinal  virtues.  The  predomi- 
nant constituents  of  liquorice  being 
saccharine  and  mucilaginous  mat- 
ter, its  only  action  is  that  of  a mild 
demulcent,  and  as  such  it  is  fre- 
quently used  in  catarrh,  and  in  some 
stomach  complaints,  which  seem  to 
arise  from  a deficiency  of  the  natu- 
ral mucus,  which  should  defend  the 
stomach  against  the  acrimony  of  the 
food,  and  the  fluids  secreted  in  it. 

On  account  of  its  bulk  it  is  rarely 
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cxliibiled  in  substance,  but  more  fre- 
quently in  infusion  or  decoction. 
The  extract  (black  liquorice,  or 
Spanish  juice,)  being  found  in  every 
grocer’s  shop,  there  is  no  necessity 
to  describe  it  here. 

This  extract  is  made  into  little 
pastils  or  flat  cakes,  usually  called 
Pontefract  cakes,  and  oftentimes 
bearing  the  impression  of  the  places 
where  they  are  made.  A bit  now 
and  then  put  into  the  mouth  takes 
off  the  tickling  of  a cough.  It 
should  be  sucked  to  make  it  plea- 
sant, as  much  taken  at  a time  is  un- 
pleasant. 

LIQUORICE  (to  cultivate).  The 
common  liquorice  is  a plant  propa- 
gated to  very  great  advantage  in  se- 
veral parts  of  England,  It  delights 
in  a rich  sandy  soil,  which  should  be 
at  least  three  feet  deep,  for  the 
greatest  advantage  consists  in  the 
length  of  the  roots.  The  ground 
designed  for  liquorice  should  be 
well  dug,  and  dunged  the  year  be- 
fore, that  the  dung  may  be  tho- 
roughly rotted  in  it,  and  just  before 
it  is  planted,  the  earth  is  to  be  dug 
three  spades  deep,  and  laid  very 
light.  The  plants  to  be  set,  should 
be  taken  from  the  sides  or  heads  of 
the  old  ones,  and  each  must  have  a 
very  good  bud  or  eye,  otherwise 
they  are  very  subject  to  miscarry  ; 
they  should  also  be  about  ten  inches 
long,  and  perfectly  sound.  The  best 
season  for  planting  them,  is  the  end 
of  February  or  the  beginning  of 
March,  and  this  must  be  done  in 
the  following  manner  : — the  rows 
must  be  marked  by  a line  drawn  a- 
cross  the  bed,  at  two  feet  distant,  and 
the  plants  must  be  set  in  them,  by 
making  a hole  of  their  full  depth,  and 
something  more,  that  the  eye  of  the 
root  may  be  an  inch  below  the  sur- 
face : they  must  also  be  set  at  two 
feet  distant  from  each  other  in  each 
row.  When  this  is  done,  the  ground 
may  be  sown  over  with  onions,  which 
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not  rooting  deep,  will  do  the  liquor- 
ice roots  no  injury  for  the  first  year. 
In  October,  when  the  stalks  of  the 
liquorice  are  dead,  a little  very  rot- 
ten dung  should  be  spread  over  the 
surface  of  the  ground.  Three  years 
after  the  time  of  planting,  the  li- 
quorice will  be  fit  to  take  up  for 
use,  and  this  should  be  done  just 
when  the  stalks  are  dead  off,  for,  if 
taken  up  sooner,  the  roots  are  very 
apt  to  shrink  greatly  in  their 
weight. 

LIQUORICE  COUGH  LO-’ 
ZENGES  (to  make).  Put  into  an 
earthen  vessel,  one  quart  of  river 
water,  with  a pound  of  fresh  liquor- 
ice, scraped,  and  cut  into  very  small 
pieces ; two  pinches  of  French  or 
pearl  barley,  and  four  apples;  make 
the  whole  boil  over  a very  slow  fire 
for  four  or  five  hours,  till  all  be  tho- 
roughly done,  and  the  liquor  re- 
duced to  a pint  or  less,  and  then 
mixing  it  together  as  much  as  possi- 
ble, pass  it  forcibly  through  a sieve. 
Into  the  vessel  which  receives  this 
liquor,  put  a pound  of  clarified  sy- 
rup, and  two  ounces  of  dissolved 
gum  tragacanth ; mix  and  dry  up 
the  composition  over  the  fire,  stir- 
ring it  continually  with  a wooden 
spoon,  till  it  no  longer  sticks  to  the 
fingers,  and  then  empty  it  on  a 
slab,  or  on  a tin  or  copper  plate, 
rubbed  over  with  a little  oil.  When 
it  is  quite  cold,  cut  it  into  lozenges, 
and  place  them  to  dry  in  a warm  si- 
tuation ; they  may  be  taken  when 
the  cough  is  troublesome. 

LIQUORICE  LOZENGES  with 
OPIUM  (to  make).  Take  of  opium, 
one  drachm  ; tincture  of  Tolu,  two 
drachms : common  syrup,  four 

ounces  ; extract  of  liquorice,  soft- 
ened in  warm  water,  and  gum  ara- 
bic  in  pow’der,  of  each  thi'ee  ounces  : 
triturate  the  opium  well  with  the 
tincture ; then  add,  by  degrees,  the 
syrup  and  extract ; afterwards  gra-, 
dually  mix  in  the  powdered  gum 
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arable.  Lastly,  dry  them  so  as  to 
Ibrm  a mass,  to  be  divided  into  lo- 
zenges each  weighing  ten  grains. 

These  lozenges  are  medicines  of 
approved  efficacy  in  tickling  coughs 
depending  on  the  irritation  of  the 
fauces  ; seven  and  a half  contain 
about  one  grain  of  opi\im. 

One  of  these  is  to  be  taken  occa- 
sionally during  the  day,  to  allay 
a tickling  irritation  in  the  throat. 

LIQUORICE  PASTE  (fo  make). 
Scrape  and  bruise  a quarter  of  a 
pound  of  liquorice  root,  and  boil  it 
in  a little  water  till  it  is  much  re- 
duced ; let  it  settle,  and  pour  the 
clear  off ; in  which  dissolve  half  an 
ounce  of  gum  dragon  ; when  tho- 
roughly melted,  sift  it  in  a linen  bag, 
squeezing  it,  and  mix  sugar  with  it, 
till  it  be  brought  to  the  consistence 
of  a paste  : cut  into  cakes,  lozen- 

OT0S  &C. 

LIVERS  of  POULTRY  (to  ra- 
gout). Put  the  livers  of  a turkey 
and  half  a dozen  fowls,  for  a short 
time  in  cold  tvater  ; take  the  fowl’s 
livers  from  the  water,  and  put  them 
into  a pan  with  a quarter  of  a pint 
of  gravy,  a spoonful  of  pickled  or 
fresh  mushrooms,  one  of  catsup,  and 
a piece  of  butter  rolled  in  flour ; sea- 
son with  pepper  and  salt,  and  stew 
them  gently  ten  minutes.  In  the 
meantime,  boil  the  turkey’s  liver 
nicely,  and  lay  it  in  the  middle  with 
the  stewed  livers  round  it : pour  the 
sauce  over  : garnish  with  lemon,  and 
serve  it. 

LIVER  PUDDING  (to  make). 
Cliop  sheep’s  liver,  after  having  cut 
it  thin  ; mix  it  with  an  equal  quan- 
tity of  suet,  shred  fine,  half  as  many 
crumbs  of  bread  or  biscuit  grated; 
season  with  some  sweet  herbs,  shred 
fine;  nutmeg  grated,  beaten  pepper, 
and  an  anchovy  ; mix  all  together 
wit!)  salt  or  the  anchovy  liquor,  with 
a piece  of  butter;  fill  the  crust, and 
dose  it ; boil  in  three  hours. 

L I V E R s A U C E (/o  make).  I'ake 
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the  livers  of  poultry  or  game,  chop 
them  very  fine  with  parsley,  chibol, 
two  or  three  tarragon  leaves,  and 
two  shallots ; soak  it  with  a little 
butter,  till  the  livers  are  done  ; then 
pound  all  together,  and  add  some 
cullis  and  broth,  pepper  and  salt; 
then  boil  it  a moment  with  two 
glasses  of  red  wine,  coriander,  cin- 
namon and  sugar ; reduce  it  to  a 
sauce ; sift  it  in  a sieve,  and  serve  it 
in  a sauce-boat:  add  butter  rolled 
in  flour,  to  thicken  it. 

LIXIVIUM  o/PEARL-ASHES 
(to  make  a).  Steep  half  an  ounce  of 
pearl-ashes  in  clear  water  for  one 
day  ; strain  off  the  water  as  clean 
as  possible.  This  infusion  will 
prove  extremely  serviceable  in  many 
colours,  particularly  Brazil  wood,  to 
which  it  will  give  an  additional  beau- 
ty and  lustre. 

LOBSTERS  (buttered).  Pick 
the  meat  out,  cut  it,  and  warm  with 
a little  weak  brown  gravy,  nutmeg, 
salt,  pepper,  and  butter,  with  a little 
flour;  if  done  white,  a little  white 
gravy,  and  cream. 

LOBSTERS  (to  choose).  If 
fresh,  the  lobster  has  a pleasant 
scent  at  that  part  of  the  tail  which 
joins  to  the  body,  and  the  tail  will, 
when  opened,  fall  back  quick  with  a 
spring.  The  weight  of  a lobster  is 
a good  criterion. 

LOBSTERS  (Currie  of).  Take 
them  from  the  shells,  and  lay  into 
a pan  with  a small  piece  of  mace, 
three  or  four  spoonfuls  of  veal  gra- 
vy, and  four  of  cream  ; rub  smooth 
one  or  two  tea-spoonfuls  of  currie 
powder,  a tea-spoonful  of  flour,  and 
an  ounce  of  butter ; simmer  an  hour  ; 
squeeze  half  a lemon  in,  and  add 
salt. 

LOBSTERS  (to  marinate).  Par- 
boil them  ; take  out  the  meat,  and 
lard  tlie  tails  with  a salted  ccl ; then 
cut  the  tails  longways  and  fry  them 
in  oil ; then  make  a sauce  with 
white  wine  vinegar,  salt,  pepper. 
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cloves,  rnace,  ginger  sliced,  parsley, 
sage,  winter  savory,  sweet  marjo- 
ram, the  tops  of  rosemary,  thyme, 
and  bay  leaves  ; dish  your  fish,  and 
pour  sauce  upon  them,  and  lay  on 
them  three  lemons  sliced,  and  run  it 
all  over  with  butter. 

LOBSTER  PATTIES  (#ow?aAe). 
Cut  the  meat  of  a lobster  into  small 
pieces;  put  a piece  of  butter  into  a 
slewpan,  and  when  melted,  add 
flour  to  dry  it  up ; then  put  in  the 
pieces  of  lobster  with  a little  cream. 
Squeeze  a lemon  into  it;  add  pep- 
per and  salt ; make  it  hot,  and  fill 
the  pans. 

Another  method.  Take  all  the  red 
seeds  and  the  meat  of  a lobster, 
with  a little  pepper,  salt,  and  crumbs 
of  bread  ; mix  them  well  with  a lit- 
tle butter  ; make  them  up  in  small 
patties,  and  put  them  in  either  rich 
batter  or  thin  paste  : fry  or  bake 
them,  andgarnish  the  dish  with  them. 

LOBSTER  {to  pickle).  Boil  the 
lobster  in  vinegar,  white  wine,  and 
salt ; then  take  it  up,  and  having 
bay  leaves,  and  rosemary  tops,  sa- 
vory, thyme,  large  mace,  and  whole 
pepper;  boil  them  in  some  of  the 
liquor  in  which  the  lobster  was  boil- 
ed : while  it  boils,  put  in  a few  whole 
cloves  : then  place  the  lobster  in  any 
convenient  vessel,  and  put  the  liquor 
to  it  with  the  herbs  and  spice  and 
some  lemon-peel.  In  this  manner 
lobsters  may  be  kept  for  a long 
time,  and  be  sent  sweet  to  any  part 
of  the  country. 

LOBSTER  PIE  {to  make).  Boil 
two  or  three  lobsters  ; take  the  meat 
out  of  the  tails,  and  cut  it  in  pieces ; 
take  out  all  the  spawn  and  meat  of 
the  claws ; beat  it  in  a mortar  ; 
season  it  with  pepper,  salt,  two 
spoonfuls  of  vinegar  and  a little 
anchovy  liquor.  Melt  half  a pound 
of  fresh  butter,  and  stir  all  together 
with  the  crumb  of  a roll  rubbed 
through  a fine  colander,  and  the 
yolks  of  ten  eggs.  Put  a pulF-paste 


over  the  dish ; lay  in  the  tails  first, 
and  the  rest  of  the  meat  on  them  ; 
then  put  on  the  lid,  and  bake  it  in  a 
slow  oven. 

LOBSTER  {to  pot).  Boil  a live 
lobster  in  salt  and  water,  and  stick 
a skewer  in  the  vent  to  prevent  the 
water  getting  in.  When  cold,  take 
out  all  the  flesh  ; beat  it  fine  in  a 
mortar,  and  season  it  witli  beaten 
mace,  nutmeg,  pepper  and  salt ; mix 
all  together.  Melt  a small  piece  of 
butter,  and  mix  it  with  the  lobster 
as  you  beat  it.  When  beaten  to  a 
paste,  put  it  into  the  pot  and  press 
it  down  close.  Set  some  butter  in 
a broad  deep  pan  before  the  fire,  and 
when  it  is  all  melted,  take  otf  the 
scum,  if  any,  and  pour  the  clear  but- 
ter over  the  fish  as  thick  as  a crown 
piece.  The  butter  must  be  very 
good,  or  the  fish  will  be  spoiled.  If 
})referred,  the  meat  may  be  put  in 
whole,  with  the  body  mixed  among 
it,  laying  them  as  close  together  as 
you  can,  and  pouring  the  butter  over 
them. 

Another  method.  Take  twent}*^ 
good  lobsters,  and,  when  cold,  pick 
all  the  meat  out  of  the  tails  and 
claws  ; (he  careful  to  take  out  all  the 
black  gut  in  the  tails,  which  must 
not  be  used  ;)  beat  fine  three-quar- 
ters of  an  ounce  of  mace,  a small 
nutmeg,  and  four  or  five  cloves, 
with  pepper  and  salt ; season  the 
meat  with  it ; lay  a la5^er  of  butter 
into  a deep  earthen  pot ; then  put 
in  the  lobsters,  and  lay  the  rest  of 
the  butter  over  them ; (this  number 
of  lobsters  will  take  at  least  four 
pounds  of  butter  to  bake  them;)  tie 
a paper  over  the  pot;  set  them  in 
an  oven ; w'hen  they  are  baked  ten- 
der, take  them  out  and  lay  them  on 
a dish  to  drain  a little ; then  put 
them  close  down  in  the  potting- 
pots : do  not  break  them  in  small 
pieces,  but  lay  them  in  as  whole  as 
you  can,  only  splitting  the  tails. 
When  the  pots  are  filled  as  full  as 
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you  please ; take  a spoonful  or  two 
of  the  red  butter  in  which  they  were 
baked  ; pour  it  on  the  top,  and  set 
it  before  the  fire  to  let  it  melt  in ; 
then  cool  it.  and  melt  a little  white 
wax  in  the  remainder  of  the  butter, 
and  cover  them.  Lay  a good  deal 
of  the  red,  hard  part  in  the  pot  to 
bake,  to  colour  the  butter,  but  do 
not  put  it  in  the  potting  pots. 

LOBSTERS  {tu  roast).  When 
you  have  half  boiled  the  lobster, 
take  it  out  of  the  water,  and  while 
hot,  rub  it  with  butter,  and  lay  it 
before  the  fire.  Continue  basting  it 
with  butter,  till  it  has  a fine  froth. 

LOBSTER  SALAD  (to  make). 
Make  a salad,  and  put  some  of  the 
red  part  of  the  lobster  to  it,  cut.  This 
forms  a pretty  contrast  to  the  w’hite 
and  green  of  the  vegetables ; do  not 
put  much  oil,  as  shell-fish  takes  off 
the  sharpness  of  vinegar.  Serve  in  a 
dish. 

LOBSTER  SAUCE  (to  make). 
Cut  a lobster  into  pieces,  the  size  of 
a dice  ; pound  the  spawn,  a bit  of 
butter,  and  four  anchovies  in  a mor- 
tar, and  rub  them  through  a hair 
sieve ; put  the  cut  lobster  into  a 
stewpan,  with  half  a pint  of  gravy, 
and  a bit  of  butter  rolled  in  flour  ; 
set  it  over  a stove,  and  keep  stirring 
it  till  it  boils ; if  not  thick  enough, 
add  a little  flour  and  water,  and  boil 
it  again ; put  the  spawn  in,  and  sim- 
mer it ; if  the  spawn  boils,  it  is  apt 
to  spoil  the  colour  of  the  sauce  ; put 
a little  lemon-pickle  and  corach,  and 
squeeze  in  half  a lemon. 

Another  method.  Melt  some  but- 
ter in  a little  milk,  with  a little  flour 
and  a bit  of  lemon-peel  in  it ; then 
add  some  cream  ; take  out  the  le- 
mon-peel, and  put  in  the  lobster, 

I cut  into  small  pieces,  with  a little 
^ of  the  spawn  : simmer  all  together 
I about  ten  minutes.  Shrimp  sauce 
I may  be  made  in  the  same  way,  or  the 
' shrimps  put  into  plain  melted  butter. 
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LOBSTER  SOUP  (to  make).— 
Take  two  small  cod ; wash,  and  cut 
them  into  small  pieces.  Put  the 
fish  into  a stewpan  with  some  oni- 
ons, celery,  turnips,  carrots,  pars- 
nips, a bunch  of  sweet  herbs,  two 
anchovies,  and  two  quarts  of  water ; 
stew  it  slowly  two  hours ; then 
strain  and  put  to  the  soup  the  flesh 
of  three  lobsters,  cut  small,  and 
thicken  with  a bit  of  butter  rolled  in 
flour.  Take  some  pieces  of  the 
fish,  some  crumbs  of  bread,  sweet 
herbs,  a piece, of  butter,  four  yolks 
of  eggs,  and  one  anchovy,  and  force 
them  into  balls  to  be  put  in  the 
soup  : add  the  crust  of  a French 
roll ; season  to  your  taste,  and  sim- 
mer for  the  space  of  fifteen  minutes. 

LOBSTERS  (stewed).  Pick  the 
lobster ; put  the  berries  into  a dish 
that  has  a lamp,  and  rub  them  down 
with  a bit  of  butter ; put  in  two 
spoonfuls  of  any  sort  of  gravy,  one 
of  soy  or  walnut-catsup,  a little  salt 
or  cayenne,  and  a spoonful  of  port. 
Stew  the  lobster,  cut  into  bits,  with 
the  gravy,  as  above. 

LODGERS  and  LODGING,.. 
(Laws  relating  to).  The  laws  of 
England  do  not  make  any  distinc- 
tion between  lodgers  and  other  te- 
nants as  to  the  payment  of  their 
rents,  or  the  turning  them  out  of 
possession  ; for  lodgers  are  equally 
liable  to  the  same  regulations,  penal- 
ties, and  forfeitures,  in  case  of  non- 
payment of  their  rents  or  not  quit- 
ting the  premises  according  to  no- 
tice and  agreement,  as  other  tenants 
are. 

But,  with  respect  to  lodgings,  an 
exception  must  be  made  to  the  rule 
laid  down,  that  notice  must  expire 
on  the  quarter  day  whereon  the 
tenantry  began.  Notice  depends 
either  upon  the  agreement  between 
the  parties,  or  the  particular  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  as  the  length  of 
the  time  for  which  lodgings  are 
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taken,  &c.  if  for  a less  term  than  a 
year  certain,  reasonable  notice  is  held 
to  be  sufficient. 

What  is  reasonable  notice,  must, 
in  case  of  a dispute,  be  decided  by  a 
jury.  In  London,  if  no  particular 
notice  be  mentioned,  it  is  generally 
understood  that  a week’s  notice 
shall  be  given,  if  the  apartments  are 
taken  by  the  week  ; a month’s  notice, 
if  taken  by  the  month  ; and  a quar- 
ter’s notice,  if  taken  by  the  quarter  ; 
but  if  they  are  taken  for  a month, 
or  any  other  time  certain.,  no  notice 
is  expected  or  required,  it  being 
necessarily  implied,  that  when  the 
period  for  which  they  were  taken 
arrives,  the  tenant  is  to  depart,  un- 
less he  enters  into  some  fresh  agree- 
ment. 

A housekeeper  may  detain  the 
property  of  a lodger,  whilst  on  the 
premises,  till  the  rent  be  paid. 

A housekeeper  may  distrain  the 
goods  of  a lodger  for  rent  in  the 
same  manner  as  a landlord  distrains 
those  of  a tenant. 

Persons  renting  furnished  apart- 
ments, frequently  absent  themselves, 
without  apprising  the  housekeeper, 
and  probably  the  rent  in  arrear.  If 
the  housekeeper  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve the  lodger  has  left,  on  the  second 
week  of  such  absence,  he  should 
send  for  a constable,  and,  in  his  pre- 
sence, enter  the  apartment,  take  out 
the  lodger’s  property,  and  secure  it, 
until  a request  be  made  for  it,  and 
the  housekeeper  may  take  possession 
of  his  apartment ; and  if,  after  four- 
teen days  public  notice  given  in  the 
London  Gazette,  the  lodger  does 
not  come  and  pay  the  arrears,  the 
housekeeper,  for  the  sum  due,  may 
sell  the  said  property. 

Taking  goods,  &c.  from  furnish- 
ed lodgings,  with  an  intent  to  steal, 
is  felony. 

Housekeepers  and  lodgers  cannot 
be  too  cautious  in  their  agreements 


respecting  the  time  they  agree  for, 
and  the  notice  they  require,  as  the 
loose  and  indefinite  manner  in  whidi 
lodgings  are  frequently  let,  render 
both  housekeepers  and  lodgers  liable 
to  many  disputes.  The  general  in- 
tention is  to  let  unfurnished  lodg- 
ings by  the  quarter,  but  the  rent 
being  stated  at  twenty  or  thirty 
pounds  a year,  it  frequently  happens 
that  the  lodger,  and  sometimes  the 
housekeeper,  asserts  that  the  agree- 
ment was  by  the  year,  and  demands 
half  a year’s  notice,  at  the  end  of  a 
complete  year  from  the  commence- 
ment. In  letting  lodgings  quarter- 
ly, it  certainly  would  be  more  cor- 
rect to  state  the  rent  of  five  pounds 
a quarter,  than  at  twenty  pounds  a 
year,  and  the  notice  should  be  par- 
ticularly specified. 

The  best  way  for  a housekeeper 
to  recover  possession,  when  he  has 
let  an  apartment  to  a disagreeable 
character,  is  to  give  him  reasonable 
notice,  by  a person  who  can  be  wit- 
ness, to  quit  or  pay  an  advanced 
rent,  not  exceeding  double  the  pre- 
sent sura. 

In  case  lodgers  of  this  class  be  so 
refractory  that  they  will  neither  quit 
nor  pay  the  advanced  rent,  after  pro- 
per warning  or  notice  to  quit  has  ex- 
pired, the  housekeeper  may  enter  the 
apartments  whenever  he  finds  them 
open,  but  he  must  use  no  force  in 
opening  them ; he  may  take  out  the 
sashes,  remove  any  of  his  own  fix- 
tures or  furniture  ; take  the  door  off 
the  hinges,  or,  lock  or  fastening 
off  the  door,  and  block  up  the  chim- 
ney, but  he  is  answerable  to  the 
landlord  for  any  injury  done  to  the 
premises. 

In  apartments  furnished  by  the 
lodger,  a distress  for  double  rent,  if 
not  paid  when  justly  due,  generally 
puts  an  end  to  the  dispute. 

LOGWOOD  (Decoction  of).— 
Boil  three  ounces  of  the  shavings  or 
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chips  of  logwood  in  four  pints  of 
water,  till  one  half  the  liquor  be 
wasted.  Two  or  three  ounces  of 
simple  cinnamon  water  may  be  added 
to  the  decoction.  In  fluxes  of  the 
belly,  where  the  stronger  astringents 
are  improper,  a teacupful  of  this  de- 
coction may  be  taken  with  advan- 
tage, three  or  four  times  a day. 

LOIN  of  MUTTON.  Seven 
pounds  will  take  about  one  hour 
and  three-quarters  to  roast  before  a 
good  fire. 

LOIN  q/"  PORK  (^o  roas^).  One 
of  five  pounds,  if  very  fat,  will  take 
from  two  hours  to  two  hours  and  a 
half,  according  to  your  fire.  Stuff 
with  sage  and  onion,  unless  any  par- 
ticular stuffing  be  prepared.  Score 
the  skin  across  with  a sharp  pen- 
knife, which  makes  it  more  conve- 
nient to  be  carved ; let  each  stripe 
be  about  half  an  inch  wide. 

LOIN  q/"  VEAL  {to  roast).  Upon 
the  average,  one  w'eight  with  the 
other,  from  two  hours  and  a half  to 
three  hours  before  a good  fire. 

LONDON  SMOKE  COLOUR 
{to  dye).  There  are  several  ways 
of  dyeing'  this  colour ; it  is  in  fact  a 
' full-bodied  grey-brown.  It  may, 

! however,  be  termed  a dingy  shade 
of  black,  and  is  of  the  colour  of 
■ smoke  ascending  from  chimneys 
where  coals  are  burnt. 

For  a silk  spencer,  boil  in  the 
copper  about  two  ounces  of  ground 
-sumach,  and  add  a very  small  quan- 
tity of  archil ; then  dip  out  into  a 
pan,  and  handle  your  silks,  after  they 
are  well  cleaned,  for  about  twenty 
minutes ; lastly,  add  a small  portion 
1 of  old  black  silk,  cotton,  or  woollen 
j liquor,  and  handle  ten  minutes  long- 
I er  ; but,  in  the  want  of  black  liquor, 

> &c.  copperas,  being  dissolved,  will 
' answer  as  well. 

! LONDON  SYLLABUB  {to 
make).  Put  a pint  and  a half  of 
port  wine  into  a bowl ; nutmeg, 

I grated,  and  a good  deal  of  sugar ; 


-LOO 

then  milk  into  it  nearly  two  quarts 
of  milk,  frothed  up.  If  the  wine  be 
not  rather  sharp,  it  will  require 
more  for  the  above  quantity  of 
milk. 

LOO  or  PAUL  in  the  foot  in 
cows  and  oxen  {to  cure).  Stall-fed 
cattle  and  cows,  when  in  a course 
of  fattening,  are  very  much  exposed 
to  this  disorder,  which  proceeds 
from  impurity  of  the  blood.  It 
first  appears  or  shows  itself  by  in- 
flammation of  the  hoof,  and  subse- 
quent running  of  foetid  humours 
from  the  part.  The  best  remedy  in 
this  case  is  to  cleanse  the  sores  well, 
and  to  bathe  them  twice  or  thrice 
every  day  rvith  a solution  of  blue 
vitriol ; but  if  this  application  be  not 
efficient  in  healing  the  sores,  dis- 
solve four  drachms  of  corrosive  sub- 
limate in  about  a pint  of  water,  and 
wash  the  parts  with  it  as  already 
directed.  In  cases  of  violent  in- 
flammation, copious  bleeding,  and 
purgative  drenches  are  necessary. 
Oxen  and  cows,  if  in  a state  of  stall- 
feeding,  should  be  sent  to  grass,  as 
the  change  will  materially  contri- 
bute to  regenerate  the  system  and 
check  the  disorder.  This  disease 
not  unfrequently  assumes  a more 
serious  character  ; the  inflammation 
is  sometimes  so  desperate,  that  the 
whole  of  the  leg  becomes  swollen  to 
an  immense  size,  and  the  beast  is  at- 
tacked by  violent  fever.  Copious 
bleeding  until  the  animal  be  ex- 
hausted from  faintness,  should  be 
instantly  performed  ; as  much  blood 
as  possible  should  first  be  taken 
from  the  toe  of  the  inflamed  foot  or 
leg,  and  if  there  be  not  a sufficient 
quantity  drawn  from  the  part,  then 
the  neck  vein  should  be  opened. 
The  following  purgative  drench 
should  also  be  given  : — Epsom  salt, 
eight  ounces  ; castor  oil,  six  ounces; 
water,  two  pints.  The  animal  should 
as  soon  as  possible,  after  the  inflam- 
mation has  subsided,  be  turned  into  a 
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bare  pasture.  The  inflamed  foot 
should  be  well  poulticed  as  soon  as 
a sufficiency  of  blood  has  been  drawn 
from  the  toe,  and  the  poultice  should 
be  renewed  twice  every  day  until 
the  inflammation  has  completely 
abated.  In  case  the  swelling  bursts, 
and  a core  comes  out,  the  part  must 
be  washed  with  a solution  of  blue 
vitriol,  or  tincture  of  myrrh ; then 
melt  together  over  the  fire,  five 
ounces  of  turpentine,  and  five  ounces 
of  hog’s  lard,  and  when  in  a fluid 
state,  put  in  gradually  one  ounce  of 
finely  pulverized  blue  vitriol ; then 
remove  it  from  the  fire,  and  keep  stir- 
ring the  ointment  round  constantly, 
until  it  cools;  anoint  the  sore,  or 
sores,  with  a small  portion  of  this 
unction  once  every  day,  and  it  will 
be  found  the  most  effectual  healing 
application  for  those  wounds.  When 
inflammation  in  the  feet  of  cattle 
arises  from  severe  driving,  the  same 
remedies,  as  already  directed,  must 
be  used,  although  this  disorder  ori- 
ginates in  internal  inflammation  of 
the  hoof  accompanied  by  violent 
fever.  If  allowed  to  advance  with- 
out the  application  of  any  remedy, 
the  complaint  beconies  chronic,  and 
the  bones  of  the  feet  begin  to  decay. 
In  such  cases,  they  should  be  ex- 
posed, and  scraped  with  a sharp- 
edged  instrument ; but  if  the  gristle 
only  is  affected  by  a careous  attack, 
it  should  be  well  washed,  first  in  a 
solution  of  corrosive  sublimate,  and 
then  once  or  twice  a day  with  tinc- 
ture of  myrrh  or  friar’s  balsam,  un- 
til the  rotten  parts  are  radically  re- 
moved. As  this,  like  other  dis- 
eases in  cattle,  arises  from  confine- 
ment and  improper  provender,  such 
alteration  in  food  and  exercise  should 
be  adopted,  so  as  to  purify  the  sys- 
tem generally.  Cattle  are  too  prin- 
cipally fed  on  sour  grains,  which 
they  devour  voraciously  and  con- 
taminate the  whole  circulation.  In 
such  cases,  they  should  be  driven 


into  a bare  pasture,  and  occasional 
opening  doses  should  be  given  them; 
a few  doses  of  nitre  and  rosin,  mix- 
ed, will  also  tend  to  promote  a quick 
diuretic  action,  by  which  means  the 
purity  of  the  blood  will  be  re- 
stored. 

LOOKING-GLASSES,  MIR- 
RORS,  &c.  {lo  clean).  If  they 
should  be  hung  so  high  that  they 
cannot  be  conveniently  reached,  have 
a pair  of  steps  to  stand  upon,  but 
mind  that  they  stand  steady ; then 
take  a piece  of  soft  sponge,  well 
washed  and  cleaned  from  every  thing 
gritty  ; just  dip  it  into  w’ater,  and 
squeeze  it  out  again,  and  then  dip  it 
into  some  spirit  of  wine ; rub  it  over 
the  glass  ; dust  it  over  with  some 
powder  blue,  or  whitening  sifted 
through  muslin  ; rub  it  lightly,  and 
quickly  off  again  with  a cloth ; then 
lake  a clean  cloth,  and  rub  it  well 
again,  and  finish  by  rubbing  it  with 
a silk  handkerchief.  If  the  glass  be 
very  large,  clean  one  half  at  a time, 
as  otherwise  the  spirit  of  wine  will 
dry  before  it  can  be  rubbed  off.  If 
the  frames  are  not  varpished,  the 
greatest  care  is  necessary  to  keep 
them  quite  dry,  so  as  not  to  touch 
them  with  the  sponge,  as  this  will 
discolour,  or  take  off  the  gilding. 

To  clean  the  frames,  take  a little 
raw  cotton  in  the  state  of  wool,  and 
rub  the  frames  with  it ; this  will 
take  off  all  the  dust  and  dirt,  with- 
out injuring  the  gilding.  If  the 
frames  be  well  varnished,  rub  them 
with  spirit  of  wine,  which  will  take 
out  all  spots,  and  give  them  a fine 
polish.  Varnished  doors  may  be 
done  in  the  same  manner.  Never 
use  any  cloth  to  frames,  or  drawings 
or  unvarnished  oil  paintings,  when 
cleaning  and  dusting  them. 

LOOKING-GLASSES  (to  silve'- 
the  backs  of).  Take  a sheet  of  tin 
foil,  and  spread  it  upon  a table  ; then 
rub  mercury  upon  it  with  a hare’s 
foot  till  the  two  metals  incorporate. 
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Lay  the  plate  of  glass  upon  it,  and 
load  it  with  weights,  which  will 
have  the  effect  of  pressing  out  the 
excess  of  mercury  that  was  applied 
to  the  tin  foil.  In  a few  hours  the 
tin  foil  will  adhere  to  the  glass,  and 
convert  it  into  a mirror.  About  two 
ounces  of  mercury  are  sufficient  for 
covering  three  square  feet  of  glass. 

LOVAGE  {to  cuUixatt).  The 
seeds  of  this  herb  should  be  sown 
in  Autumn ; soon  after  they  are 
ripe,  and  when  the  plants  come  up, 
they  should  be  transplanted  into  a 
rich  moist  border,  at  about  a yard 
distant  from  each  other,  and  after 
they  have  taken  new  root  they  will 
require  no  other  care  than  to  keep 
them  clean  from  weeds. 

LOVAGE  CORDIAL  {to  make). 
For  twenty  gallons,  take  of  the 
fresh  roots  of  lovage,  valerian,  cele- 
ry, and  sweet  fennel,  each  four 
ounces  ; essential  oil  of  caraway  and 
savin,  each  one  ounce ; spirit  of 
wine,  one  pint  ; proof  spirit,  twelve 
gallons  ; loaf  sugar,  twelve  pounds  : 
steep  the  roots  and  seeds  in  the 
spirits  for  fourteen  days  ; then  dis- 
solve th?  oils  in  the  spirit  of  wine, 
and  add  them  to  the  undulcified  cor- 
dial drawn  off  from  the  other  ingre- 
dients ; dissolve  the  sugar  in  the 
water  for  making  up,  and  fine,  if 
necessary,  with  alum. 

LOVE  in  DISGUISE  {to  dress). 
After  well  cleaning,  stuff  a calf’s 
heart ; cover  it  an  inch  thick  with 
good  forcemeat;  then  roll  it  in  ver- 
micelli ; put  it  into  a dish  with  a lit- 
tle water,  and  send  it  to  the  oven. 
When  done,  serve  it  with  its  own 
gravy  in  the  dish.  This  forms  a 
pretty  side  dish. 

LOVE  APPLES  {to  cultivate). 
They  are  propagated  by  sowing 
their  seeds  upon  a pot  of  rich  earth 
in  the  spring.  Let  the  pot  be  put 
into  a moderate  hot-bed,  and  fre- 
quently watered : when  the  plants 
are  come  up,  they  should  be  planted 


in  a gentle  hot-bed,  covered  with 
rich  earth  about  six  inches  deep. 
Let  them  be  set  at  the  distance  of 
six  inches  every  way,  and  the  beds 
be  arched  over  with  hoops,  and  co- 
vered with  mats.  They  must  be 
frequently  watered,  and  when  they 
have  acquired  strength,  and  the  sea- 
son becomes  favourable,  let  them  be 
inured  by  degrees  to  bear  the  open 
air,  to  which  they  should  be  fully  ex- 
posed in  June  ; then  let  them  be 
taken  up  with  a ball  of  earth  to  each 
plant,  and  placed  separately  in  pots 
filled  with  rich  earth ; these  pots 
must  be  placed  in  a shady  situation, 
and  must  be  frequently  watered,  till 
the  plants  have  taken  new  roots ; 
after  which  they  may  be  removed  to 
a more  open  exposure,  and  placed 
amongst  other  exotics.  In  dry  wea- 
ther they  must  have  frequent  water- 
ings, and  in  winter  they  should  be 
removed  into  the  green-house. 

LOVE  APPLE  SAUCE  {Co  • 
make).  Take  a dozen  love*  apples 
very  ripe,  and  of  a fine  red ; take 
off  the  stalks,  open,  and  take  out  the 
seeds,  and  press  them  in  the  hand  to 
take  out  the  water  ; put  the  express- 
ed love  apples  into  a stewpan  with 
the  size  of  an  egg  of  butter,  a bay 
leaf,  and  a little  thyme  ; put  it  upon 
a moderate  fire ; stir  it  till  it  becomes 
a pulp  ; while  it  is  doing,  put  in  a 
spoonful  of  good  cullis,  or  the  top 
of  broth,  called  top-pot,  which  will 
be  better  ; when  it  is  thus  prepared, 
rub  it  through  a search,  and  put  it 
into  a stewpan  with  two  spoonfuls  of 
cullis  ; reduce  it  to  the  consistence 
of  a light  bouillie;  put  in  a little 
salt,  and  a small  quantity  of  cayenne 
pepper. 

LOZENGES  of  MARSHMAL- 
LOWS (^o  ?na/fe).  Clean  and  scrape 
roots  of  marshmallows,  freshly 
taken  out  of  the  earth  ; boil  them 
in  pure  water  till  they  become  quite 
soft ; take  them  from  their  decoc- 
tion ; beat  them  in  a marble  mortar 
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to  the  consistence  of  a smooth 
paste,  and  place  it  at  the  top  of  an 
inverted  sieve,  to  obtain  all  the  pulp 
which  can  be  forced  through  it  with 
a wooden  spoon  ; boil  a pound  and 
a half  of  loaf  sugar,  to  six  or  seven 
ounces  of  rose-water,  to  a good  so- 
lid consistence  ; whisk  it  up  off  the 
fire  with  a quarter  of  a pound  of 
the  marshmallow  pulp  ; after  which 
place  it  over  a gentle  heat,  to  dry 
up  the  moisture,  stirring  it  all  the 
time,  and  when  a good  paste  has 
formed,  empty  it  on  paper  brushed 
over  with  oil  of  sweet  almonds  ; roll 
it  out  with  a rolling-pin,  and  cut  it 
into  lozenges  with  a tin  lozenge  cut- 
ter. Marshmallow  lozenges  are  of- 
ten made  by  beating  the  roots  to  a 
pulp,  pounding  them  with  pulverized 
sugar  to  a paste;  rolling  and  cutting 
it  out,  and  drying  them  in  the  shade. 
The  compound  lozenges  of  marsh- 
mallows, celebrated  for  curing  in- 
veterate coughs,  the  asthma,  and 
even  consumption  of  the  lungs,  are 
thus  made  : — take  two  ounces  of  the 
pulp  of  boiled  marshmallow  roots, 
three  drachms  of  white  poppy  seeds, 
the  same  quantity  of  Florentine  iris, 
liquorice,  and  powdered  gum  traga- 
canth  ; pound  the  white  poppy  seeds, 
iris,  and  liquorice  together,  and  then 
add  the  powdered  tragacanth  ; hav- 
ing boiled  a pound  of  loaf  sugar, 
dissolved  in  rose  w'ater,  to  a syrup 
of  good  consistence,  mix  into  it  off 
the  fire,  first  the  pulp,  and  then  the 
powders,  to  compose  the  paste, 
which  must  be  rolled  out  on  oil  pa- 
per, and  cut  into  lozenges,  as  the 
others. 

• LUMBAGO  and  SCIATICA  (re- 
medy for).  Take  of  rectified  oil  of 
turpentine,  twenty-five  drops ; vi- 
triolic ether,  one  scruple  ; mucilage 
of  gum  arabic,  three  drachms ; sy- 
rup of  poppies,  one  drachm  ; rose- 
water, one  ounce  and  a half : make 
into  a draught,  to  be  taken  at  bed- 
time. 


-L  U N ! 

LUMBER  PIE  (to  wake).  Take  | 
grated  bread,  cloves,  and  mace,  fine-  | 
ly  beaten  ; beef  suet,  cut  small  into  H 
square  pieces,  then  veal  or  capon 
minced  small,  with  suet  and  sweet 
herbs,  salt,  sugar,  and  the  hard  boil- 
ed yolks  of  six  eggs,  and  about  half 
a pint  of  cream ; work  them  up  in 
the  cauls  of  veal,  like  sausages ; 
then  put  them  into  a dish,  and  bake 
them  to  half  the  quantity,  and  your 
pie  being  ready,  and  dried  in  an 
oven,  put  them  into  it,  and  some 
butter,  verjuice,  sugar,  dates,  large 
mace,  and  some  barberries  and  mar- 
row, and  when  it  is  baked,  scrape 
over  some  sugar,  and  serve  it  up. 

LUMP  {io  bake).  The  lump  may 
be  either  skinned  or  not ; cut  it  in 
two  pieces,  and  part  it  on  the  sides  ; 
season  it  with  salt,  pepper,  and  nut- 
meg ; lay  it  in  the  pie  ; lay  on  a bay 
leaf  or  two,  three  or  four  blades  of 
mace  ; and  an  orange,  cut  in  slices  ; 
close  it  up  ; bake  it ; liquor  it  with 
beaten  butter. 

LUMP  (^tofry).  Skin  the  lump; 
split  it ; divide  it,  and  cut  each  side 
in  two  pieces  ; season  it  with  salt, 
pepper,  and  nutmeg  ; fry  it  in  clari- 
fied butter  made  very  hot ; dish  it 
with  slices  of  oranges,  or  barberries 
and  butter. 

LUMPS  (^osowse).  Clean,  scrape, 
and  scald  the  lumps  very  weU  ; boil 
them  in  their  skins ; then  take  the 
tails  of  lobsters,  large  oysters, 
prawns,  and  the  yolks  of  hard  eggs, 
and  mince  them  together  with  sweet 
herbs ; then  add  to  them  grated 
bread,  salt,  ginger,  mace,  cloves, 
and  nutmeg,  and,  if  you  please,  an 
anchovy  for  every  lump  ; put  these 
into  the  bellies  of  the  lumps,  and 
boil  them  in  vinegar,  white  winev 
water,  and  salt ; serve  them  to  table 
with  some  of  the  liquor. 

LUNGWORT  {Pidmonaria  OJi- 
cinalis.)  (See  Plate  13.)  This 
])lant,  which  rises  to  a foot  in  height, 
is  common  enough  in  hedges  and  in 
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shady  and  rather  moist  situations,  cons  juice,  possessing  some  degree 
It  flowers  in  May,  and  from  its  of  acidity,  has  been  found  of  use  to 
beauty  it  has  obtained  a place  in  our  take  off  a dryness  of  the  throat,  in 
gardens.  It  is  a popular  remedy,  case  of  cough,  accompanied  with 
but  is  not  admitted  into  the  Pharma-  spitting  of  blood, 
copceias.  Haller  says,  that  its  vis- 


M. 


MAC 

MACARONI  CORDIAL  (to 


make).  The  secret  of  making  this 
celebrated  French  liqueur  is,  even 
in  France,  confined  to  very  few  per- 
sons ; the  following,  however,  may 
be  relied  upon  as  the  genuine  re- 
eipe.  Infuse  for  fourteen  days,  in 
nine  pints  of  brandy,  one  pound  of 
bitter  almonds,  with  a small  quanti- 
ty of  Bohemian  or  Spanish  angelica- 
root,  beaten  together,  shaking  fre- 
quently the  vessel  which  contains  all 
these  ingredients  : at  the  expiration 
of  that  time,  place  the  whole  contents 
on  a cucurbit,  and  distil  it  in  a water 
bath  with  five  pints  of  spirit;  thus 
impregnated  with  the  flavour  of  the 
almonds  and  angelica,  make  a sy- 
rup with  five  pounds  of  sugar,  two 
quarts  of  eau  de  millefleuers  and 
three  quarts  of  common  distilled 
water;  this  being  mixed  with  the 
spirits,  add  thirty  drops  of  the  es- 
sence of  lemons  ; after  which  filter 
it  through  blotting-paper.  This 
operation  is  readily  performed, 
and  the  liquor  having  once  passed 
through,  becomes  a delicious  cor- 
dial of  the  most  brilliant  clear- 
ness. 

MACARONI  (to  dress).  Boil 
the  macaroni  till  it  be  quite  tender, 
and  lay  it  on  a sieve  to  drain  ; then 
put  it  in  a tossing  pan,  with  about  a 
gill  of  good  cream,  a lump  of  but- 
ter rolled  in  flour  ; boil  it  five  mi- 
nutes ; pour  it  on  a plate ; grate 


Parmesan  cheese  over  it,  and  put 
it  in  the  oven  for  a few  minutes; 
brown  it  with  a salamander,  and 
serve  hot. 

Another  way.  Wash  the  maca- 
roni ; then  simmer  it  in  a little 
broth,  with  a little  pounded  mace 
and  salt ; when  quite  tender,  take 
it  out  of  the  liquor,  lay  it  in  a dish, 
grate  a good  deal  of  cheese  over, 
then  cover  that  with  bread  grated 
fine.  Warm  some  butter  without 
oiling,  and  pour  it  from  a boat, 
through  a little  earthen  colander  all 
over  the  crumbs  ; then  put  the  dish 
in  a Dutch-oven  to  roast  the  cheese, 
and  brown  the  bread  of  a fine  co- 
lour. The  bread  should  be  in  se- 
parated crumbs,  and  look  light. 

MACARONI  DROPS  [to  make). 
Pound  some  sweet  almonds  very  fine, 
and  a few  bitter  ones  with  them ; add 
pounded  sugar,  and  a few  drops  of 
orange-flower  water,  while  pounding, 
to  prevent  them  turning  oily ; when 
done,  mix  them  with  their  weight 
of  sugar,  and  some  whites  of  eggs 
beat  up,  four  to  each  pound  of 
almonds  and  sugar ; when  this  is 
all  well  worked  together,  drop  it 
upon  white  paper  in  small  nuts, 
and  bake  in  a gentle  oven  ; they 
require  but  a short  time.  When 
done  of  a fine  colour,  some  may  be 
glazed  with  white  glaze  or  any  other 
colour  : they  are,  however,  more  use- 
ful without  glazing,  as  they  make  a 
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part  in  many  pastes  and  in  most 
creams. 

MACARONI  (to  make).  Take 
the  white  of  egg,  and  flour  enough 
to  make  a stiff*  paste ; roll  it  out 
thin,  and  cut  it  like  macaroni ; hoil 
it  in  milk  and  water  a quarter  of  an 
hour  ; stew  it  with  a tea-cupful  of 
rich  cream,  and  a tea-cupful  of  rich 
old  scraped  cheese  ; stew  it  till  the 
cheese  be  melted',  cover  it  with 
new  cheese,  scraped,  that  will  toast ; 
brown  it. 

MACARONI  PUDDING  (to 
make  a).  Simmer  two  ounces  of 
macaroni  in  a pint  of  milk,  with  a 
small  piece  of  lemon  and  cinnamon, 
until  it  be  quite  tender  ; turn  it  into 
a dish  with  milk,  three  eggs,  but 
only  one  of  the  whites,  sugar,  nut- 
meg, a spoonful  of  orange  or 
rose-water,  and  half  a glass  of  white 
wine.  Bake  it  with  a paste  round 
the  edges.  A layer  of  orange-mar- 
malade or  raspberry-jam  in  a maca- 
roni pudding  is  a great  improve- 
ment. 

MACARONI  SOUP  (to  make). 
Boil  a pound  of  macaroni  in  a quart 
of  rich  gravy  till  quite  tender  ; take 
out  hali^  and  put  it  into  another 
stewpot ; to  this  add  more  gravy, 
and  boil  it  till  you  can  pulp  all  the 
macaroni  through  a sieve.  To  these 
two  liquors,  put  a pint  or  a pint  and 
a half  of  boiling  cream,  the  maca- 
roni that  was  first  taken  out,  and  half 
a pound  of  Parmesan  cheese : make 
it  hot,  but  do  not  let  it  boil ; serve 
it  up  thin  in  a tureen,  with  the  crust 
of  a rasped  loaf  cut  small. 

MACAROONS  (to  make).  Take 
a quarter  of  a pound  of  almonds  ; 
blanch  and  pound  them  with  four 
spoonfuls  of  orange-flower  water, 
and  whisk  the  whites  of  four  eggs 
to  a froth ; then  mix  it,  and  a pound 
of  sugar  sifted  with  the  almonds,  to 
a paste,  and  laying  a sheet  of  wafer 
paper  on  a tin,  put  it  on  in  different 
little  cakes,  the  shape  of  macaroons. 


MACAROON  PIE,  raised  (to 
make  a).  Raise,  ornament,  and  bake 
a crust ; have  ready  some  hot  maca- 
roons, stewed,  and  a white  friccas- 
see  of  chickens,  in  separate  stew- 
pans,  and  put  them  alternately  on 
the  fire;  strew  grated  Parmesan 
cheese  over  it ; put  a slip  of  paper 
round  the  edge  of  the  pie  to  pre- 
vent its  burning.  Colour  the  cheese 
with  a salamander,  and  serve  it. 

MACASSAR  OIL  (to  make). — . 
Take  three  quarts  of  common  oil, 
half  a pint  of  spirits  of  wine,  three 
ounces  of  cinnamon  powder,  two 
ounces  of  bergamot;  put  it  into  a 
large  pipkin,  and  give  it  a good 
heat;  when  it  is  off  the  fire,  add 
three  or  four  pieces  of  alkanet  root, 
and  keep  it  closely  covered  for  se- 
veral hours  : filter  it  through  a fun- 
nel lined  with  blotting-paper. 

MACKAREL  (to  boil).  Rub 
them  with  vinegar  ; when  the  water 
boils,  put  them  in  with  a little  salt, 
and  boil  them  gently  a quarter  of  an 
hour ; serve  them  up  with  fennel 
and  parsley  boiled,  chopped,  and  put 
into  melted  butter,  and  gooseberry 
sauce  in  tureens. 

MACKAREL  (to  broil).  Wash 
them  clean ; cut  off  their  heads ; 
take  out  their  roes  at  the  neck,  and 
boil  them  in  a little  water ; then 
bruise  them  with  a spoon ; beat  up 
the  yolk  of  an  egg  with  a little  nut- 
meg, lemon-peel  cut  fine,  herbs 
boiled  and  chopped  fine,  salt,  pep- 
per, and  some  crumbs  of  bread : 
mix  these  together,  and  put  it  into 
the  bellies  of  the  fish  ; flour  them 
well,  and  broil  them  nicely.  For 
sauce,  use  melted  butter,  with  a little 
catsup  or  walnut  pickle. 

MACKAREL  (to  choose).  The 
season  for  this  fish  is  May,  June, 
and  July  ; when  alive  or  very  fresh, 
their  sea  green  colours  are  very 
brilliant  and  beautiful,  their  gills  of 
a fine  red,  and  their  eyes  bright. 
They  are  so  tender,  that  they  carry 
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and  keep  worse  than  any  otlicr 
fish. 

MACKAREL  {to  collar).  Gut 
and  slit  the  mackarcl  down  the  belly  ; 
cut  olF  the  head  ; take  out  the 
bones  ; lay  it  on  its  back  ; season  it 
with  mace,  nutmeg,  pepper,  and  salt, 
and  a handful  of  parsley  shred  fine ; 
strew  it  over  them  ; roll  them  tight, 
and  tie  them  well  separately  in  cloths ; 
boil  them  twenty  minutes  in  vinegar, 
salt,  and  water  ; then  take  them  out ; 

, put  them  into  a pot ; pour  the  liquor 
on  them,  or  the  cloth  will  stick  to 
the  fish ; the  next  day,  take  the 

• cloth  off  the  fish  ; put  a little  more 
vinegar  to  the  pickle ; keep  them 

: for  use  ; when  you  send  them  to  the 
: table,  garnish  with  fennel  and  par- 
: sley,  and  put  some  of  the  liquor  un- 
der them. 

MACKAREL  (to  pickle,  called 
I caveach).  Take  half  a dozen  large 
I mackarel,  and  cut  them  into  round 
] pieces  ; then  take  an  ounce  of  beat- 
en pepper,  three  nutmegs,  a little 
mace,  and  a handful  of  salt ; mix 
: the  salt  and  beaten  spice  together : 
then  make  two  or  three  holes  in  each 
piece,  and  thrust  the  seasoning  into 

• the  holes : rub  the  pieces  all  over 
' with  the  seasoning ; fry  them  brown 
: in  oil,  and  let  them  stand  till  they 

are  cold ; put  them  into  vinegar,  and 
cover  them  with  oil.  If  well  co- 

• vered,  they  will  keep  a considerable 
time,  and  are  very  fine  eating. 

MACKAREL  {to  pot).  Clean, 
season,  and  bake  them  in  a pan, 
with  spice,  bay  leaves,  and  some 
butter : when  cold,  take  out  the 
bones ; lay  them  very  close  in  pot- 
ting pots,  and  cover  them  with  cla- 
rified butter. 

MACOUBA  SNUFF.  The  va- 
ried flavour  of  snuffs  of  different 
kinds,  arises  less  from  the  state  of 
the  original  leaf,  than  the  factitious 
additions  of  manufacturers.  The 
snuff  of  Martinico,  celebrated  under 
tlie  terra  “ Macouba,”  is  made  from 
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the  best  leaves,  which  being  moist- 
ened with  juice  from  their  excellent 
sugar-canes,  undergoes  fermenta- 
tion, and  having  thrown  off  the 
offensive  fetor  in  scum  and  resi- 
dium,  is  evaporated  and  ground  in 
the  usual  manner. 

MADDER.  {Ruhia  Tinctorum.) 
(See  Plate  13.)  Madder  is  peren- 
nial, and  is  cultivated  in  large  quan- 
tities in  England,  from  whence  the 
dyers  are  principally  supplied  witlt 
it.  It  has  been  said  to  grow  wild 
in  the  South  of  England.  The  roots 
consist  of  articulated  fibres,  about 
the  thickness  of  a quill,  which  are 
red  throughout,  have  a weak  smell, 
and  a bitterish  astringent  taste.  For 
the  use  of  the  dyers,  they  are  first 
peeled  and  dried,  then  bruised  and 
packed  in  barrels.  Madder  pos- 
sesses the  remarkable  property  of 
tinging  of  a red  colour,  the  urine, 
milk,  and  bones,  of  animals,  which 
are  fed  with  it. 

It  is  said  to  be  useful  in  the  atro- 
phy of  children,  and  is  given  in  sub- 
stance in  doses  of  half  a drachm, 
several  times  a day,  or  in  decoction. 
Like  every  other  remedy  possessing 
a powerful  colour,  it  is  supposed  to 
be  a cure  for  the  yellow  jaundice,  but 
without  foundation,  although  it  co- 
lours the  urine  of  a bright  red, 
which  has  made  some  who  have 
taken  it  conceive  they  have  made 
bloody  water.  It  is  said  by  Haller, 
that  merely  holding  the  root  in  the 
hand  produces  this  effect.  Cows, 
who  are  remarkably  fond  of  the 
plant,  give  also  a red  milk,  but  it 
makes  a yellow  butter.  Hence  some 
have  advised  the  use  of  this  plant  in 
dropsy,  but  the  success  is  doubtful. 

As  an  emmenagogue.  Dr.  Home 
asserts  it  to  be  one  of  the  strongest 
and  safest  medicines  with  which 
we  are  acquainted ; and  relates  nine- 
teen cases  of  obstructed  menstrua 
in  which  it  was  tried,  and  tells  us 
that  fourteen  of  them  were  cured. 
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He  gave  the  madder  in  powder,  half 
a drachm  four  times  a day  ; and  he 
observes,  that  it  produced  no  sensi- 
ble effects  in  the  stomach  or  bowels, 
or  in  promoting  any  of  the  secre- 
tions. 

MAD  DOG  {Recipe  for  the  bite 
of  a).  The  moment  any  person 
has  been  bitten  by  a dog,  whether 
mad  or  not,  tlie  wound  should  be 
dressed  with  salt  and  water,  or  a 
pickle  made  of  vinegar  and  salt ; the 
dog  should  not  be  killed  till  it  is 
fully  ascertained  that  it  is  mad,  in 
which  case  if  you  cannot  readily 
procure  medical  relief,  first  excite  a 
profuse  sweat  by  friction  with  te- 
pid oil,  which  will  serve  to  expel 
the  poisoner  to  destroy  its  activity; 
then  take  of  leaves  of  rice,  picked 
from  the  stalks,  and  bruised,  six 
ounces ; garlic  picked  from  the 
stalks  and  bruised,  Venice  treacle 
or  mithridate,  and  the  scrapings  of 
pewter,  of  each  four  ounces  : boil  it 
all  in  two  quarts  of  strong  ale,  till  a 
pint  be  consumed.  Keep  it  in  a 
bottle  closely  stopped.  Nine  spoon- 
fuls is  a dose  for  a man  or  woman, 
which  must  be  taken  warm,  seven 
mornings  following,  fasting.  The 
patient  should  abstain  from  flesh 
and  all  salted  and  high- seasoned 
provisions,  must  avoid  strong  li- 
quors, and  live  mostly  upon  a light 
and  rather  spare  diet. 

MADEIRA  {to  make  British). — 
Put  one  bushel  of  good  pale  malt 
into  a tub,  and  pour  upon  it  eleven 
gallons  of  boiling  water  ; after  stir- 
ring them  together,  cover  the  ves- 
sel over,  and  let  them  stand  to  in- 
fuse for  three  hours  ; strain  off  the 
liquor  through  a hair  sieve  ; dissolve 
it  in  three  pounds  and  a half  of 
sugar-candy,  and  ferment  it  with 
yeast  in  the  usual  manner.  After 
fermenting  three  days,  during  which 
time  the  yeast  is  to  be  skimmed  off 
three  or  four  times  a day,  pour  the 
clear  liquor  into  a clean  cask,  and 


add  to  it  the  following  articles  mix- 
ed together  : — French  brandy,  two 
quarts  ; raisin  wine,  five  pints  ; and 
red  port,  two  bottles : stir  them  to- 
gether, and  let  the  cask  be  well 
bunged,  and  kept  in  a cool  place 
for  ten  months,  when  it  will  be  fit 
to  bottle.  This  wine  will  be  found 
superior  to  the  Cape  Madeira,  and 
after  having  been  kept  in  the  bot- 
tles twelve  months,  will  be  found 
not  inferior  to  East  India  Madeira. 
Good  table  beer  may  be  made  with 
the  malt,  after  it  has  been  infused 
for  making  this  wine. 

Another  method.  Pour  seven  <ral- 
Ions  of  boiling  water  on  twenty-four 
pounds  of  good  moist  sugar,  and, 
when  nearly  cold,  to  every  gallon  of 
that  liquor  add  one  quart  of  strong 
ale  from  the  vat  while  in  a state  of 
fermentation.  It  may  be  immedi- 
ately tunned,  or  it  may  work  in  the 
tub  till  the  head  begins  to  fall. 
When  in  the  cask,  add  thereto  one 
pound  of  sugar-candy  bruised  small, 
four  pounds  of  good  raisins  choj)- 
ped  ; fill  up  as  it  works  out  with 
some  reserved  for  that  purpose,  and 
when  the  fermentation  is  over,  add 
one  pint  of  French  brandy,  two 
ounces  of  bitter  almonds  chopped, 
a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  Seville 
orange-peel,  or  a Seville  orange  or 
a lemon  ; fine  it  with  half  an  ounce 
of  isinglass  dissolved.  While  the 
fermentation  is  going  on,  cover  the 
bung-hole  with  a tile,  and  when  it 
is  over,  bung  it  down  tight,  and 
paste  a piece  of  paper  over  the . 
bung.  It  will  be  fit  to  drink  in 
twelve  months. 

MADE  DISHES  (general  in- 
structions  for).  The  first  duty  oi 
the  housewife  or  cook  is  to  pay  par- 
ticular attention  to  the  cleanliness  of 
the  utensils ; and  in  made  dishes 
care  should  be  taken  that  the  toss- 
ing-pan be  well  tinned,  quite  clean, 
and  not  gritty.  Have  the  white 
sauce  of  a proper  thickness,  and  let 
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it  be  well  boiled  before  the  eggs 
and  cream  are  put  in,  for  they  will 
not  add  much  to  the  thickness  ; nor 
stir  them  with  a spoon  after  they  are 
in,  nor  set  your  pan  on  the  fire,  for 
it  will  gather  at  the  bottom  and  be 
in  lumps,  but  hold  the  pan  a good 
height  from  the  fire,  and  keep  shak- 
ing the  pan  round  one  way  ; it  will 
keep  the  sauce  from  curdling  ; and 
be  sure  you  do  not  let  it  boil.  It  is 
the  best  way  to  take  up  the  meat, 
collops,  or  hash,  or  any  other  kind 
of  dish  you  are  making,  with  a fish 
slice,  and  strain  your  sauce  upon  it, 
for  it  is  almost  impossible  to  pre- 
vent little  bits  of  meat  from  mixing 
with  the  sauce,  and  by  this  method 
the  sauce  wiU  look  clear. 

In  the  brown  made  dishes,  take 
special  care  no  fat  is  on  the  top  of 
the  gravy,  but  skim  it  clean  off, 
diat  it  may  be  of  a fine  brown,  and 
taste  of  no  one  ingredient  in  parti- 
cular. If  any  wine  be  used,  put  it 
in  some  time  before  your  dish  is 
ready  to  take  off  the  rawness,  for 
: nothing  can  give  a made  dish  a 
more  disagreeable  taste  than  raw 
wine  or  fresh  anchovy.  When  fried 
forcemeat  balls  are  used,  put  them 
in  a sieve  to  drain  the  fat  from 
them,  and  never  let  them  boil  in 
; your  sauce ; it  will  give  it  a greasy 
. look,  and  soften  the  balls  ; the  best 
way  is  to  put  them  in  after  the 
meat  is  dished  up. 

You  may  use  pickled  mushroonis, 
artichoke  bottoms,  morells,  truffles, 
and  forcemeat  balls,  in  almost  every 
made  dish,  and  in  several  you  may 
use  a roll  of  forcemeat  instead  of 
balls,  as  in  the  porcupine  breast  of 
veal ; and  where  you  can  use  it,  it 
is  much  handsomer  than  balls,  es- 
pecially in  a mock-turtle,  collared 
and  ragouted  breast  of  veal,  or  any 
large  make  dish. 

MAGGOTS  in  SHEEP  {to  de- 
hlrmj).  Mix  one  quart  of  spring  wa- 
ter, a table-spoonful  of  the  spirit  of 


turpentine,  and  as  much  of  the  sub- 
limate powder  as  will  lie  upon  a 
shilling : shake  them  well  together, 
and  cork  it  up  in  a bottle,  with  a 
quill  through  the  cork,  so  that  the 
liquid  may  come  out  of  the  bottle 
in  small  quantities  at  once.  The 
bottle  must  always  be  well  shaken 
when  it  is  to  be  used.  When  the 
spot  is  observed  where  the  maggots 
are,  do  not  disturb  them,  but  pour 
a little  of  the  mixture  upon  the 
spot,  as  much  as  will  wet  the  wool 
and  the  maggots.  In  a few  minutes 
after  the  liquor  is  applied,  the  mag- 
gots will  all  creep  to  the  top  of  the 
wool,  and  in  a short  time  drop  off 
dead.  The  sheep,  however,  must 
be  inspected  the  next  day,  and  if 
any  of  the  maggots  remain  unde- 
stroyed, shake  them  off,  or  touch 
them  with  a little  more  of  the  mix- 
ture. 

A little  train  oil  may  be  applied 
after  the  maggots  are  removed,  as 
sometimes  the  skin  will  be  hard  by 
applying  too  much  of  the  liquid, 
besides  the  fly  is  not  so  apt  to  strike, 
when  it  finds  the  smell  of  the  oil, 
which  may  prevent  a second  attack. 

This  method  of  destroying  mag- 
gots is  superior  to  any  other,  and  it 
prevents  the  animal  from  being  dis- 
figured, by  clipping  off  the  wool, 
which  is  a common  practice  in  some 
countries. 

MAGNUM  BONUM  PLUMS 
[to  preserve).  Take  the  largest 
plums ; put  them  in  a panful  ol 
spring  water  ; set  them  over  a slow* 
fire  ; keep  putting  them  down  with 
a spoon,  till  you  find  the  skins  will 
come  off  with  a penknife ; put 
them  in  a fine  thin  syrup,  and  give 
them  a gentle  boil ; then  take  them 
off,  and  turn  them  pretty  often  in 
tlie  syrup,  or  the  outside  wjill  turn 
brown.  When  they  are  quite  cold, 
set  them  over  the  fire  again ; let 
them  boil  five  or  six  minutes ; then 
take  them  off  and  turn  them  very 
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often  in  the  syrup  till  they  are 
Tjearly  cold ; then  take  them  out, 
gind  lay  them  on  a flat  china  dish  ; 
sti-ain  the  syrup  through  a muslin 
rag  ; add  to  it  the  weight  of  the 
plums  of  fine  loaf  sugar  j boil  and 
skim  it  very  well ; then  put  in  the 
plums ; boil  them  till  they  look 
clear ; then  put  them  carefully  into 
jars  or  glasses  ; cover  them  well 
with  the  syrup,  or  they  will  lose  the 
colour ; put  brandy  papers  and  a 
bladder  over  them. 

MAHOGANY  COLOUR  {to 
slain  wood  a).  Take  two  ounces  of 
dragon’s  blood ; break  it  in  pieces, 
and  put  it  into  a quart  of  rectified 
spirits  of  wine  ; let  the  bottle  stand 
in  a warm  place  ; shake  it  frequent- 
ly, ai)d  when  dissolved,  it  is  fit  for 
use. 

Another  method.  Take  one  pound 
of  logwood ; boil  it  in  four  quarts 
of  water ; add  a double-handful  of 
w'alnut-peeling ; boil  it  up  again; 
take  out  the  chips,  and  add  a pint 
of  the  best  vinegar,  and  it  will  be 
fit  for  use. 

MAHOGANY  FURNITURE 
{to  clean).  Three-pennyworth  of 
alkanet  root,  one  pint  of  cold  drawn 
linseed  oil,  two-pennyworth  of  rose- 
pink  ; put  these  into  a pan,  and  let 
them  stand  all  night  ; then  take 
some  of  this  mixture  ; rub  it  over 
the  tables  or  chairs,  and  let  it  re- 
main one  hour  ; then  take  a linen 
doth  and  rub  it  well  off,  and  it  will 
leave  a beautiful  gloss  on  the  furni- 
ture. 

Eating  tables  should  be  covered 
with  mat,  oil-cloth,  or  baize,  to  pre- 
vent staining,  and  be  instantly  rub- 
bed when  the  dishes  are  taken  oflP, 
while  still  warm. 

MAHOGANY  {to  give  a Jinc 
colour  to).  Let  the  tables  be  washed 
perfectly  clean  with  vinegar,  having 
first  taken  out  any  ink-stains  there 
may  be  with  spirits  of  salts  ; but  it 
must  be  used  with  the  greatest  care. 


only  touching  the  part  affected  and 
instantly  washing  it  off.  Use  the 
following  liquid:— Into  a pint  of 
cold  drawn  linseed-oil,  put  four- 
pennyw(^rth  of  rose-pink  in  an 
earthen  vessel;  let  it  remain  all 
night;  then  stirring  it  well,  rub 
so)ue  of  it  all  over  the  tables  with 
a linen  rag : when  it  has  lain  some 


time,  rub  it  bright  with  linen  cloths. 

MAHOGANY  {to  make  balls  for 
beautifying).  Melt  twelve  ounces 
of  bees’-wax  with  six  ounces  of  mut- 
ton tallow'  ; then  add  to  them  one 
ounce  of  red  saundes-wood  in  fine 
powder,  and  form  the  same  into 
balls.  If  the  mahogany  has  spots 
of  ink,  grease,  &c.  first  rub  them 
out  with  vinegar  and  very  fine  brick- 
dust  with  a cork,  and  afterwards 
wash  with  warm  water.  When  rub- 
bed dry,  a little  of  the  ball  is  to  be 
put  on  a flannel  and  rubbed  well  into 
the  pores  of  the  wood,  and  with  a 
brush  into  carved  work  ; wipe  it 
off  with  a linen  cloth.  Repeat  tliis 
in  a day  or  two,  and  the  wood  will 
receive  a most  beautiful  polish. 

MAHOGANY  {to  take  stains  out 
of).  Mix  six  ounces  of  spirits  of 
salts,  and  half  an  ounce  ot  rock- 
salt  of  lemons  (powdered)  together. 
Drop  a little  on  the  stains,  and  rub 
it  with  a cork  till  it  disappear. 
Wash  off  with  cold  water. 

MALT  LIQUOR  {on  the  use  of). 
The  use  of  strong  liquors  of  any 
kind  is,  in  almost  all  cases,  an  ac- 
quired and  unnecessary  habit ; cus- 
tom has  sanctioned  this  employment, 
but  it  is  doubtful  whether  an  abun- 
dance of  nutritious  food  would  not 
enable  a man  to  go  through  any  re- 
quired labour  without  the  stimulus 
of  strong  liquors. 

However  this  may  be  with  regard 
to  working  people,  it  is  quite  cer- 
tain, that  if  young  persons,  even 
those  of  from  ten  to  sixteen  years  of 
age,  require  ale  or  wine,  it  is  an  ex- 
ception to  the  general  rule.  If  the 
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health  of  such  persons  be  perfect, 
if  they  be  supplied  with  nutritious 
food  without  trasli,  and  be  allowed 
to  take  abundance  of  exercise  in 
the  open  air,  no  strong  liquor  will 
be  required.  But  as  it  generally 
happens  that  the  habits  of  London 
children  are  not  such  as  lead  to 
health,  as  the  latter  are  commonly 
fed  on  improper  food,  and  are  kept 
too  much  within  doors,  the  health  of 
such  children  is  usually  deranged, 
their  digestive  organs  are  debilitated, 
their  tongues  are  not  clean,  their 
skins  are  pale,  and  their  secretions 
unnatural. 

Whenever  this  state  of  the  health 
js  present,  the  use  of  strong  liquor 
Avill  be  hurtful,  and  therefore,  where 
growing  young  persons  are  so  affect- 
ed, it  will  be  improper  to  allow  them 
ale  or  other  liquors.  The  proper 
course  in  such  cases,  is  to  change  the 
person’s  habits  to  cure  his  health,  and 
then  it  is  probable  that  he  will  not 
require  more  than  the  proper  quan- 
tity of  plain  nutriment  without  ale. 
Tbe  great  point  in  these  cases  is  to 
attend  to  the  tongue ; if  it  be  foul, 
the  digestive  organs  are  assuredly 
deranged ; they  are  probably  op- 
pressed and  debilitated.  The  cure 
of  such  states  generally  consists  in 
the  employment  of  very  simple 
means.  If  there  be  no  fever  pre- 
sent, living  on  small  quantities  of 
boiled  or  roasted  mutton,  or  beef, 
without  much  vegetable,  and  avoid- 
ing pastry  of  all  kinds,  as  well  as  all 
puddings,  except  those  of  rice, 
bread,  or  batter,  leaving  off  but- 
ter, and  abridging  the  quantity  of 
fluids  taken,  whether  tea,  water,  or 
otherwise  ; these,  with  an  open  state 
of  the  bowels,  and  perhaps  occa- 
sionally one  or  two  grains  of  calo- 
mel, with  six  or  eight  of  rhubarb, 
will  generally  soon  cure  the  com- 
plaint, at  least  if  exercise  in  the  open 
air  be  taken,  and  the  functions  of 
the  skin  be  kept  in  order  by  frequent 


ablution,  and  by  sufficient  cloth"- 
iug. 

It  sometimes  does  happen,  how- 
ever, that  young  persons  are  weakly 
without  being  in  a marked  state  of 
deranged  health,  when  the  tongue 
is  clean,  or  tolerably  clean,  and  no 
very  perceptible  complaint  exists. 
In  these  cases,  malt  liquor  may  of- 
ten be  given  very  advantageously. 
About  half  a pint  of  good  ale  in  the 
day,  given  to  a young  person  of 
either  sex,  of  from  twelve  to  sixteen 
years  of  age,  is  the  proper  quantity, 
and  ale  is  better  than  either  porter 
or  beer,  and  in  general,  than  wine. 
Care  should  be  taken  that  the  ale 
does  not  contain  much  acid,  and 
therefore  if  it  effervesce  on  the  ad- 
dition of  a little  salt  of  tartar,  or 
carbonate  of  potash  or  soda,  it 
should  not  be  taken  without  such  ad- 
dition. 

If  the  use  of  ale  in  this  quantity 
produce  headache,  or  sleepiness,  or  a 
flushed  countenance,  then  it  should 
be  discontinued,  and  the  treatment 
recommended  above  for  deranged 
health,  be  adopted. 

MALT  (^o  determine  the  qualities 
of).  First,  examine  well  if  it  has  a 
round  body,  breaks  soft,  is  full  of 
flour  all  its  length,  smells  well,  and 
has  a thin  skin  ; next  chew  some  of 
it,  and  if  it  is  sweet  and  mellow  then 
it  is  good.  If  it  is  hard  and  steely, 
and  retains  something  of  a barley  na- 
ture, it  has  not  been  rightly  made, 
and  will  weigh  heavier  than  that 
which  has  been  properly  malted. 

Secondly,  take  a glass  nearly  full 
of  water;  put  in  some  malt,  and  if 
it  swims  it  is  good,  but  if  any  sinks 
to  the  bottom  then  it  is  not  true 
malt. 

Pale  malt  is  the  slowest  and  least 
dried,  producing  more  wort  than 
high-dried  malt,  and  of  belter  qua- 
lity.— Amber-coloured  malt,  or  that 
between  pale  and  brown,  produces  a 
flavour  much  admired  in  many  malt 
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liquors.  Brown  malt  loses  much  of 
its  nutritious  qualities,  but  confers  a 
peculiar  flavour  desired  by  many  pa- 
lates. Roasted  malt  after  the  man- 
ner of  coffee,  is  used  by  the  best 
London  brewers  to  give  colour  and 
flavour  to  porter,  which  in  the  first 
instance  has  been  made  from  pale 
malt. 

MALT  LIQUOR  {to  rcfim).— 
Take  two  ounces  of  isinglass ; dis- 
solve it  in  two  quarts  of  new  ale, 
and  set  it  all  night  by  the  fire ; then 
take  two  pounds  of  coarse  brown 
sugar,  and  boil  it  in  a quart  of  new 
wort  a quarter  of  an  hour;  then  put  it 
intoapail,  with  two  gallons  of  newale 
out  of  the  kear : whisk  the  above  in- 
gredients very  well  for  an  hour  or 
more,  till  it  is  all  of  a white  froth  ; 
beat  very  fine  one  pound  of  plaster  of 
Paris,  and  put  it  into  the  cask  with 
the  fermentation,  and  whisk  it  very 
w'ell  for  half  an  hour  in  the  cask 
with  a strong  wand,  until  you  have 
brought  all  the  filth  and  sediments 
from  the  bottom  of  your  cask,  and 
it  will  look  white ; if  your  cask  be 
not  full,  fill  it  up  with  new  ale,  and 
the  fermentation  will  have  this  good 
effect ; the  acid  part  of  the  ale  w'ill 
rise  to  the  top  immediately,  and  issue 
out  of  the  bung-hole ; but  if  the 
cask  be  not  full,  the  part  that  should 
fly  out  will  continue  in,  and  weaken 
the  body  of  the  ale  : take  particular 
care  to  fill  up  the  cask  four  or  five 
times  a day  until  it  has  done  work- 
ing, and  all  the  sourness  or  white 
muddy  part  is  gone,  and  when  it  be- 
gins to  look  like  new  tunned  ale, 
put  in  a large  handful  of  spent  hops  ; 
close  it  up,  and  let  it  stand  six  weeks  ; 
if  it  be  not  fine,  and  cream  like  bot- 
tled ale,  let  it  stand  a month  longer, 
and  it  will  drink  brisk  like  bottled 
ale. 

MALT  SPIRIT  {the  art  of  rec~ 
tifying  without  a still).  For  a piece 
of  raw  spirit,  as  received  from  the 
malt  distiller,  mix  into  thick  batter, 


a pound  of  finely  powdeicd  and 
previously  killed  plaster  of  Paris  ; 
add  three  pounds  of  slacked  fuller’s 
earth,  mixed  with  water  to  the  same 
consistence,  and  stir  in  two  pounds 
of  finely  pulverized  charcoal ; re- 
duce them  with  three  or  four  gallons 
more  of  pure  water,  and  while  pour- 
ing the  mixture  into  the  spirits,  let 
some  person  be  well  stirring  up  the 
ingredients,  and  another  keep  stir- 
ring the  spirits  during  the  addition 
of  the  mixture,  for  at  least  half  an 
hour  longer.  This  stirring  or 
rousing  should  be  hourly  repeated 
three  or  four  times;  and,  if  the  mix- 
ture be  made  in  a moveable  or  un- 
fixed cask,  which  is  the  best  method, 
it  should  be  each  time  rolled  for  a 
few’^  minutes,  and  placed  bung  down- 
ward till  the  next  rousing.  After 
the  last  time,  however,  it  should  be 
set  up  on  one  end,  and  have  one 
cock  placed  near  the  bottom,  with 
another  a few  inches  below  the  part 
to  which  the  liquor  rises,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  drawing  olF  daily  samples 
for  a few  days,  to  compare  with  each 
other,  as  well  as  with  samples  of 
the  same  raw  spirits,  to  mark  the 
progress  and  effect  of  the  rectifica- 
tion. On  its  being  found  quite  free 
in  smell  and  taste  from  the  flavour 
of  the  malt  or  grain,  it  may  imme- 
diately be  drawn  off  for  use.  If  for 
gin,  to  be  prepared  by  agitation, 
make  it  up  with  lime  water  in  the 
proportion  of  one  gallon  to  six ; 
if  for  British  brandy,  with  clear  fil- 
tered water,  one  to  five ; and  if  for 
rum,  with  rice  water,  one  to  six. 
The  rice  water  is  made  with  what  is 
called  conjee  ; that  is,  rice  reduced 
to  a jelly,  by  boiling  it  in  a close 
vessel.  A pound  of  rice  reduced 
thus  into  conjee  is  sufficient  to 
make  a hogshead  of  rice  water  for 
this  purpose. 

MALT  SPIRITS  (to  improve  the. 
flavour  of).  To  a quart  of  spirits, 
put  three  ounces  and  a half  of  finely 
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powdered  charcoal,  and  four  ounces 
and  a half  of  ground  rice ; let  it 
stand  for  fifteen  days,  frequently 
stirring  it ; then  let  the  liquor  be 
strained,  and  it  will  be  found  nearly 
of  the  same  flavour  as  brandy. 

MANDRAKE.  (Atropa  Man- 
dragora.)  (See  Plate  14.)  This 
plant,  which  is  a native  of  the  south- 
ern parts  of  Europe,  flowers  in 
March  and  April.  It  was  cultivated 
with  us,  according  to  Turner,  in 
1562. 

It  is  one  of  the  plants  of  which 
such  strange  things  are  reported. 
Its  root  frequently  dividing  into  two 
below,  and  shooting  on  each  side, 
give  a resemblance  to  a man,  and 
being  aided  by  art,  this  likeness  was 
rendered  so  complete,  as  to  deceive 
the  multitude  by  such  an  extraordi- 
nary vegetable  production.  The 
possessor  of  such  wonders  reported, 
that  it  was  death  to  dig  up  the  root ; 
that  screams  were  heard  when  these 
became  wounded ; and  that  they 
were  to  be  drawn  out  by  means  of  a 
dog,  which  perished ; and  in  this 
way  only  they  could  be  extracted. 

As  an  amulet  it  was  at  one  time 
deposited  on  the  mantel-pieces  to 
avert  misfortune,  and  bring  to  the 
possessor  every  desirable  felicity. 

This  root  is  anodyne  and  sopori- 
fic ; hence,  Shakspeare  makes  lago 
exclaim,  after  arousing  the  jealousy 
of  Othello, 

“ Not  poppy  nor  mandra- 

gora, 

Nor  all  the  drowsy  syrups  of  the 
world, 

Shall  ever  medicine  thee  to  that 
sweet  sleep 

Which  thou  ow’dst  yesterday.” 

By  this  it  appears  it  was  formerly 
given  in  the  form  of  a syrup;  in 
powder  it  has  been  administered  for 
the  same  purpose,  in  the  dose  of 
three  or  four  grains  of  the  dried 
root.  Boerhaave  mentions  that 


A N 

even  the  smell  of  tlie  plant  induces 
sleep. 

It  was  employed  by  the  ancients 
in  maniacal  cases  ; and  Pallas  men  - 
tions  its  frequent  use  in  dreadful 
chronic  disorders,  which  require 
the  alleviation  of  some  powerful 
drug. 

In  the  king’s  evil,  scrophulous  or 
glandular  affections,  the  leaves  boil- 
ed with  milk  are  reported  by  the 
great  Boerhaave  as  beneficial. 

Woodville  reports,  that  the  ber- 
ries of  the  mandrake  may  be  eaten 
without  producing  any  bad  effects, 
from  the  authority  of  Ray;  but 
Boerhaave  makes  this  doubtful. 
Haller  says,  that  such  as  have  eaten 
the  berries  of  the  mandragora,  have 
felt  a heaviness  of  the  head,  and 
that  five  of  these  apples  have  pro- 
duced syncope  and  other  dangerous 
symptoms,  which  he  has  cured  ; and 
that  modern  authors,  worthy  of  cre- 
dit, confirm  the  report  of  its  sopo- 
rific effects,  and  sometimes  produ- 
cing convulsions  and  violent  mania- 
cal fury.  Respecting  the  roof, 
Haller  relates,  that  a priest  having 
chewed  it  for  liquorice  root,  it  pro- 
duced cardialgia,  syncope,  and  al- 
most mortal  delirium.  Next  to  an 
emetic,  vinegar  and  other  acids 
counteract  this  poison. 

MANGOES  of  MELONS  {to 
pickle).  Take  green  melons,  and 
make  a brine  strong  enough  to  bear 
an  egg ; pour  it  boiling  hot  on  the 
melons,  keeping  them  down  quite 
under  the  brine  ; let  them  stand  five 
or  six  days  ; then  slit  them  down  on 
one  side,  take  out  the  seeds,  scrape 
them  a little  in  the  inside,  and  wash 
them  clean  with  cold  water.  Take 
a clove  of  garlick,  a little  ginger  and 
nutmeg  sliced,  and  whole  pepper ; 
put  these  proportionally  into  the  me- 
lons, filling  them  up  with  mustard- 
seed;  lay  them  in  an  earthen  pot  with 
the  slit  upwards,  and  take  one  part 
of  mustard,  and  two  parts  of  vine- 
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gar,  enough  to  cover  them,  pouring 
it  upon  them  scalding  hot,  and  keep 
them  closely  stopped. 

MANGOES  (to  yickle').  Take 
the  largest  cucumbers  you  can  get, 
before  they  are  too  ripe,  or  yellow  at 
the  ends ; then  cut  a piece  out  of 
the  side,  and  take  out  the  seeds  with 
an  apple-scraper  or  a teaspoon,  and 
put  them  in  very  strong  salt  and  wa- 
ter for  eight  or  nine  days,  or  till  they 
are  very  yellow  ; stir  them  well  two 
or  three  times  each  day ; then  put 
them  into  a brass  pan,  with  a large 
quantity  of  vine  leaves  both  under 
and  over  them  ; beat  a little  roche 
alum  very  fine,  and  put  it  in  the  salt 
and  water  they  came  out  of ; pour 
it  upon  the  cucumbers,  and  set  it 
upon  a very  slow  fire  for  four  or 
five  hours,  till  they  are  pretty  green ; 
then  take  them  out,  and  drain  them 
in  a hair-sieve ; when  they  are  cold, 
put  to  them  a little  horseradish,  then 
mustard-seed,  tw'O  or  three  heads  of 
garlick,  a few  peppercorns ; slice  a 
few  green  cucumbers  in  small  pieces, 
then  horseradish,  and  the  same  as 
before-mentioned,  till  you  have  filled 
them  ; then  take  the  piece  you  cut 
out,  and  sew  it  on  with  a large 
needle  and  thread,  and  do  all  the 
rest  the  same  way  : have  ready  your 
pickle.  To  every  gallon  of  alegar, 
put  one  ounce  of  mace,  the  same  of 
cloves,  tw’o  ounces  of  ginger  sliced, 
the  same  of  long  pepper,  black  pep- 
per, Jamaica  pepper,  three  ounces  of 
mustard-seed  tied  up  in  a bag,  four 
ounces  of  garlick,  and  a stick  of 
horseradish  cut  in  slices  ; boil  them 
five  minutes  in  vinegar  ; then  pour 
it  upon  the  pickles  ; tie  them  down, 
and  keep  them  for  use. 

MANNA  is  a gentle  purgative,  so 
mild  in  its  operation  that  it  may  be 
given  with  safety  to  children  and 
pregnant  women  ; in  some  constitu- 
tions, however,  it  produces  trouble- 
some flatulencies,  and  therefore  re- 
quires the  addition  of  a suitable  aro- 


matic, especially  when  given  to  an 
adult,  where  a large  dose  is  necessa- 
ry ; it  is  therefore  usually  accompa- 
nied by  some  other  cathartic  of  a 
more  powerful  kind.  The  efficacy 
of  manna  is  said,  by  Vallisnieri,  to 
be  much  promoted  by  cassia  fistula- 
ris,  a mixture  of  the  two,  purging 
more  than  both  of  them  separately  ; 
it  is  therefore  very  properly  an  in- 
gredient in  the  electuarium  of  cas- 
sia. It  is  also  frequently  given  with 
senna  tea. 

MANHEIM  BREAD  (ta  make). . 
Take  six  ounces  of  flour,  and  put 
two  eggs  into  the  middle  of  it,  upon 
a table  with  three  spoonfuls  of  sifted 
sugar:  mix  altogether  to  make  a firtn 
paste ; add  half  an  ounce  in  fine 
powder,  of  French  anise.  If  the 
paste  be  too  wet,  put  in  more  flour, 
but  in  doing  so  add  a due  propor- 
tion of  sugar  ; make  this  paste  into 
three  or  four  rolls,  about  a foot  long, 
and  a little  thicker  than  the  thumb; 
put  it  upon  a buttered  copper  leaf, 
and  glaze  it  wdth  the'  yolk  of  an 
egg  ; give  them  a small  cut  with  a 
knife  lengthways,  and  put  them  into 
a hot  oven ; when  they  are  baked, 
cut  them  into  the  size  of  the  third 
of  an  inch,  to  be  ready  for  use. 

MARASQUIN  DE  GROSEIL- 
LES  (to  make).  Take  of  gooseber- 
ries, quite  ripe,  one  hundred  and  two 
pounds;  black  cherry  leaves,  twelve ‘i 
pounds : bruise  and  ferment ; distil 
and  rectify  the  spirit ; to  each  pint 
of  this  spirit  add  as  much  distilled, 
water,  and  sugar  one  pound. 

MARBLE  (to  clean).  Take  a 
bullock’s  gall,  a gill  of  soap-lees, 
half  a gill  of  turpentine,  and  make 
it  into  a paste  with  pipe-clay ; then 
apply  it  to  the  marble,  and  let  it 
dry  a day  or  two  ; then  rub  it  oft^ 
and  if  not  clean  apply  it  a second  or 
third  time  until  it  be  clean. 

Another  method.  Take  verdigris 
and  pumice-stone,  well  powdered, 
with  lime  newly  slaked.  Mix  with 
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soap-lees,  to  the  consistence  of  put- 
ty. Put  it  into  a woollen  rag,  ami 
rub  the  stains  well  one  way.  Wash 
oft’ with  soap  and  water.  Repeat, 
if  not  removed. 

MARBLE  WEM.(to  pot).  Boil 
a dried  tongue  *,  skin  it,  and  cut  it 
as  thin  as  possible,  and  beat  it  ex- 
ceedingly well  with  nearly  a pound 
of  butter,  and  a little  beaten  mace, 
till  it  is  like  a paste;  have  ready 
veal,  stewed,  and  beat  the  same  as 
before;  then  put  some  veal  into 
your  potting-pots,  then  some  tongue 
in  lumps  over  the  veal ; fill  the  pot 
close  up  with  veal,  and  press  it  very 
hard  down,  and  pour  clarified  but- 
ter over  it,  and  keep  it  in  a dry 
place.  The  tongue  must  not  be 
laid  on  in  any  particular  form,  but 
in  lumps,  and  it  will  cut  like  marble 
' when  it  is  sent  to  table  ; cut  it  out 
in  slices,  and  garnish  it  with  curled 
' parsley. 

MARBLED  SOAP  BALLS  {to 
make).  Take  ten  pounds  of  white 
oil-soap  and  ten  pounds  of  Joppa 

■ soap.  Cut  them  into  small  square 

pieces,  which  set  to  dry  for  three 
days : the  oil-soap,  particularly, 

must  be  thus  dried. 

Scrape,  very  finely,  five  pounds  of 
oil-soap,  which  dry,  for  one  day,  in 
the  open  air ; mix  it  well  in  the  shav- 
:ing-box,  with  five  pounds  of  powder ; 
iadd  an  ounce  and  a half  of  the  best 

■ Vermillion. 

In  mixing,  place  pieces  of  soap, 
and  coloured  powder,  in  layers  in 
the  box,  making,  in  all,  four  alter- 
nate layers  of  each.  When  a layer 
of  each  has  been  placed  in  the  box, 
sprinkle  a pint  of  rose-water  over 
the  cut  soap  ; for  if  it  be  much  com- 
bined with  the  powder,  it  will  be- 
come lumpy  and  hard,  and  conse- 
quently spoil  the  wash-balls.  The 
same  quantity  of  rose-water  is  to  be 
ii3"d  for  moistening  each  of  the 
other  soap  layers.  Next  mix  a pint 
of  thin  starch,  vvliich  has  been  well 


boiled  in  half  a pint  ot  rain- 
water, with  half  a pint  of  rose-wa- 
ter, and  distribute  it  equally  W'ell 
mixed  among  the  mass,  by  turning 
it  over  repeatedly,  and  then  press  it 
down  close  with  the  hands.  If  a 
piece  be  now  cut  out  from  the  mass, 
the  operator  will  perceive  whether 
the  marbling  is  sufficiently  good ; 
and  if  so,  he  may  proceed  immedi- 
ately to  form  his  wash-balls. 

MARIGOLD  CHEESE  (to 
make).  Pick  the  best  coloured  and 
freshest  leaves  you  can  get ; pound 
them  in  a mortar,  and  strain  out  the 
juice  ; put  this  into  your  milk  at  the 
time  that  you  put  in  the  rennet,  and 
stir  them  together ; the  milk  being 
set,  and  the  curd  come,  break  it  as 
gently  and  as  equally  as  you  possi- 
bly can  ; put  it  into  the  cheese  vat, 
and  press  it  with  a gentle  weight, 
there  being  such  a number  of  holes 
in  the  bottom  part  of  the  vat  as  will 
let  the  whey  out.  In  other  respects, 
manage  the  same  as  other  cheeses, 

MARIGOLDS  {to  cultivate), — • 
The  best  way  to  preserve  the  seve- 
ral varieties  is  to  pull  up  all  those 
plants,  whose  flowers  are  less  dou- 
ble, as  soon  as  they  appear,  that 
they  may  not  impregnate  the  others 
with  their  farina,  and  save  the  seeds 
from  the  largest  and  most  double 
flowers.  They  are  propagated  by 
seeds,  which  mayffie  sown  in  March 
or  April  in  the  places  where  the 
plants  are  to  remain.  They  will 
require  no  other  culture,  than  to 
keep  them  clear  from  weeds,  and 
thinned  so  as  to  be  left  about  ten 
inches  asunder,  and  if  the  plants  be 
permitted  to  scatter  their  seeds,  a 
new  supply  will  rise  in  the  spring 
without  any  further  care. 

MARINATE  {to  make  a).  Boil 
some  gravy,  vinegar,  whole  black 
pepper,  a few  bay  leaves,  onions 
sliced,  a clove  of  garlic,  and  a little 
thyme,  all  together,  and  strain  it 
off. 

S Y 
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MARJORAM  {to  cultivate).  The 
common  sweet  marjoram,  which  is 
so  much  used  in  the  culinary  art,  is 
propagated  by  seeds,  which  are 
sow'n  on  a warm  border,  towards 
the  end  of  March.  When  the  plants 
are  come  up  about  an  inch,  they 
should  be  transplanted  into  beds  of 
rich  earth,  at  the  distance  of  six 
inches  one  from  the  other,  observ- 
ing to  water  them  daily  till  they 
have  taken  new  root,  after  which 
they  will  require  no  further  care 
than  to  keep  them  clean  from  weeds. 

MARJORAM,  SWEET.  (OH- 
ganum  Murjorana.)  (See  Plate  14.) 
This  plant  rises  a foot  and  a half, 
the  leaves  are  egg-shaped,  obtuse, 
downy,  and  of  a pale  green,  stand- 
ing in  pairs  upon  foot-stalks.  The 
flowers  are  very  small,  and  white. 
It  is  a native  of  Britain,  and  flowers 
in  August.  It  yields  fifteen  ounces 
of  essential  oil  from  one  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds  of  the  fresh  plant. 
This  oil,  if  kept  long,  becomes  so- 
lid, and  is  employed  for  the  tooth- 
ache. In  a fresh  state  it  has  been 
applied  to  cancer,  and  some  report 
with  advantage.  This  may  obviate 
at  any  rate  the  foetor  attendant  upon 
that  cruel  disease.  It  is  chiefly 
used  for  culinary  purposes,  as  in 
making  stuffing  for  veal,  &c. 

MARJORAM,  WILD.  {Origa- 
num Vulgare.)  (See  Plate  14.) — 
This  plant  rises  above  a foot  and  a 
half,  the  flowers  being  of  a pale  pur- 
ple. It  is  a native  of  Britain,  on 
dry  chalky  hills  and  gravelly  soils  ; 
and  flowers  in  July  and  August. 
Distilled  wdth  water  it  yields  a mode- 
rate quantity  of  a very  acrid,  pene- 
trating, essential  oil,  which  has  been 
much  extolled  as  easing  tooth-ache 
from  a carious  tooth.  The  dried 
leaves  are  used  as  tea,  which  to  some 
palates  is  very  grateful,  and  especi- 
ally serviceable  to  nervous  habits. 

MARLBOROUGH  CAKES  {to 
make).  Beat  up,  and  strain  eight 
eggs,  and  put  them  to  a pound  of 


sugar  beaten  and  sifted ; beat  three 
quarters  of  an  hour  together ; then 
put  three  quarters  of  a pound  of 
flour  well  dried,  and  two  ounces  of 
caraway  seeds ; beat  all  well  toge- 
ther, and  bake  it  in  broad  tin  pans  in 
a brisk  oven. 

MARMALADE /or  a COUGH 
{to  make).  Stone  six  ounces  of  the 
best  Alaiaga  raisins,  and  beat  them 
to  a fine  paste  with  the  same  quan- 
tity of  sugar  candy  ; add  one  ounce 
of  the  conserve  of  rose.s,  twenty-five 
drops  of  oil  of  vitriol,  and  twenty 
drops  of  oil  of  sulphur  : mix  the 
whole  well  together,  and  take  about 
the  quantity  of  a nutmeg  night  and 


morning. 


MARMALADE.  (See  the  re- 
spective fruits,  as  lemon,  orange, 
&c). 

MAROONS  {to  dye).  They  are 
shades  of  red  and  are  done  with  Bra- 
zil wood,  and  galls.  Supposing  the 
thing  to  be  dyed  is  a pelisse,  after 
the  cloth  is  well  scoured,  boil  it  for 
half  an  hour  in  alum  and  tartar,  as 
for  madder  red  ; then  in  the  second 
liquor,  when  you  put  in  your  Brazil; 
add  two  blue  galls  well  pounded 
in  a bag.  After  they  have  boiled  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  take  them  out 
before  you  put  in  your  goods,  for  if 
the  galls  be  left  in  the  copper  in  the 
bag,  they  may  spot,  and  cause  the 
dye  to  be  uneven. 

Some  persons  boil  the  goods  for 
an  hour  in  galls  or  sumach,  both 
being  of  the  same  nature ; then 
draw  them  out,  and  wash  in  cold 
water,  and  afterwards  boil  them  for 
an  hour  in  alum  and  tartar,  using 
rather  more  tartar  than  for  reds. 
This  second  preparing  liquor  is 
thrown  away,  and  a thii*d  liquor  is 
made  for  dyeing,  with  about  half  a 
pound  of  Brazil  wood,  and  some- 
times more  as  the  shade  is  required. 

MARROW  BONES  {to  boil).— 
Saw  the  bones  even,  in  order  that 
they  may  stand  steady  ; put  a piece 
of  paste  into  the  ends ; set  them  up- 
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right  in  a saucepan,  and  boil  till  they 
are  done  enough.  A beef  marrow 
boue  will  require  from  an  hour  and 
a half  to  two  ht)urs ; serve  fresh 
toasted  bread  with  them. 

MARROW  PUDDING  (to  make 
o').  Pour  a pint  of  cream  on  the 
crumbs  of  a penny  loaf,  boiling  hot ; 
cut  a pound  of  beef  marrow  very 
thin ; beat  four  eggs  very  well;  then 
add  a glass  of  brandy,  with  sugar 
^Snd  nutmeg  to  your  taste,  and  mix 
them  all  well  up  together.  It  may 
be  either  boiled  or  baked  ; three 
quarters  of  an  hour  will  do  it : cut 
two  ounces  of  citron  very  thin,  and 
stick  them  all  over  it  when  you  dish 
it  up. 

Another  xvay.  Blanch  half  a pound 
of  almonds  ; put  them  in  cold  water 
ad  night ; the  next  day  beat  them  in 
a marble  mortar  very  fine,  with 
orange  or  rose-water ; take  the  crumb 
of  a penny  loaf,  and  pour  on  them  a 
pint  of  boiling  cream ; while  the 
cream  is  cooling,  beat  the  yolks  of 
four  eggs,  and  two  whites  a quarter 
of  an  hour,^and  a little  sugar,  and 
grated  nutmeg  to  your  palate ; have 
ready  shred  the  marrow  of  the 
bon-is,  and  mix  them  all  well  toge- 
ther, with  a little  candied  orange 
cut  small.  This  is  usually  made  to 
fill  in  skins  ; but  it  is  a good  baked 
pudding. 

MARSHMALLOW.  (Althma 
Officinalis.')  (See  Plate  14.)  This 
plant  rises  three  or  four  feet  high. 
The  leaves  are  heart-shaped,  point- 
ed, irregularly  serrated,  covered  with 
soft  down,  and  standing  upon  long 
footstalks.  The  flowers  are  large, 
consisting  of  five  petals,  inversely 
heart-shaped,  of  a pale  purple.  It 
is  a native  of  England,  and  grows 
common  near  the  sea  shore,  or  about 
salt  marshes;  and  flowers  in  August. 

Medicinal  properties.  The  dry 
roots  of  this  plant,  boiled  in  water, 
give  out  half  their  weight  of  a gum- 
my matter  like  starch,  and  on  eva- 


porating the  aqueous  fluid,  form  a 
flavourless  yellowish  mucilage.  1 lie 
leaves  afford  scarcely  one-fourth  of 
their  weight,  and  the  flowers  and 
seeds  still  less.  Decoctions  of  this 
plant  have  been  found  exceedingly 
useful  where  the  natural  mucus  has 
been  abraded  from  the  coats  of  the 
intestines ; in  catarrhs  from  a thin 
rheum  ; in  nephritic  and  calculous 
disorders  ; in  cases  where  the  lochia 
have  been  too  thin  and  sharp  after 
childbirth  ; in  the  heat  of  urine  at- 
tending gonorrhoeas,  and  in  many 
other  cases : however,  it  ought  to 
be  remarked,  that  we  ought  not  to 
make  these  decoctions  too  thick  and 
viscid,  by  too  long  boiling  or  infu- 
sion ; for  then  they  become  nause- 
ous and  disagreeable,  and  patients 
cannot  be  prevailed  on  to  take  them 
in  sufficient  quantity. 

MARSHMALLOW  (Decoction 
of).  Take  of  dried  marshmallow 
roots,  bruised,  four  ounces ; raisins 
of  the  sun,  stoned,  two  ounces ; wa- 
ter, seven  pounds : boil  down  to 
five  pounds  ; strain  the  decoction, 
and  after  the  faeces  have  subsided, 
pour  off  the  clear  liquor. 

Marshmallow  roots  contain  no- 
thing soluble  in  water,  except  mu- 
cilage, which  is  very  abundant  in 
them.  This  decoction  is  therefore 
to  be  considered  merely  as  an  emol- 
lient, rendered  more  pleasant  by  the 
acidulous  sweetness  of  the  raisins. 

MASON'S  WASHES/orSTUC- 
CO  (to  make). 

Blue. — To  four  pounds  of  blue 
vitriol,  and  a pound  of  the  best  whi- 
ting, put  a gallon  of  water  in  an 
iron  or  brass  pot ; let  it  boil  an  hour, 
stirring  it  all  the  time  ; then  pour  it 
into  an  earthen  pan,  and  set  it  by 
for  a day  or  two  till  the  colour  be 
settled : pour  off  the  water,  and  mix 
the  colour  with  white-washer's  size. 
Wash  the  walls  three  or  four  times, 
accordingly  as  it  is  necessary. 

Yellow. — Dissolve  in  soft  w'ater 
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over  tlic  fire  equal  quantities,  sepa- 
rately, of  amber,  bright  oker,  and 
blue  black  ; then  put  it  into  as  much 
white-wash  as  you  think  sufficient 
for  the  work,  some  of  each,  and 
stir  in  all  together.  If  either  cast 
predominates,  add  more  of  the 
others,  till  you  have  the  proper 
tint. 

The  most  beautiful  white-wash  is 
made  by  mixing  the  lime  and  size 
with  skimmed  milk  instead  of  water. 

MASTERWORT.  {Imperaturia 
Ost  rut  Ilium.)  (See  Plate  14.)  Mas- 
terwort  is  frequently  cultivated  in 
gardens,  but  the  root  so  produced  is 
greatly  inferior  to  that  growing  in 
the  south  of  Europe,  especially  in 
mountainous  situations  ; hence  the  , 
shops  are  supplied  with  it  from  the 
Alps  and  Pyrenees.  Alston  says 
its  root  is  aromatic,  and  leaves  a 
pungency  in  the  mouth  for  more 
than  an  hour.  Haller  relates,  that 
it  is  beneficial  in  diseases  of  the 
chest  arising  from  a load  of  mucus, 
and  of  course  in  the  pituitous  asth- 
ma; and  in  those  diseases  arising 
from  defective  circulation,  as  chlo- 
rosis and  dropsy  ; and  it  has  suc- 
ceeded in  a quartan  ague  even  after 
the  cinchona  had  failed.  What  is 
more  extraordinary,  he  adds,  em- 
ployed in  the  form  of  a clyster  it 
facilitates  parturition ; the  same  also 
when  taken  inwardly.  It  expels 
worms.  A drachm  of  the  root  in 
substance,  and  a drachm  in  infusion, 
is  the  quantity  directed  to  be  taken 
four  times  a day. 

MASTIC  VARNISH,  Compound 
{to  make).  Take  of  pure  alcohol, 
thirty-two  ounces;  purified  mastic, 
six  ounces ; gum  sandaric,  three 
ounces ; very  clear  V enice  turpen- 
tine, three  ounces ; glass,  coarsely 
pounded,  four  ounces  : reduce  the 
mastic  and  sandarac  to  fine  powder  ; 
mix  this  powder  with  white  glass, 
from  which  the  finest  parts  have 
been  separated  by  means  of  a hair- 


A S 

sieve ; put  all  the  ingredients  with 
alcohol  into  a short-necked  matrass,  j 
and  adapt  to  it  a stick  of  white  wood, 
rounded  at  the  end,  and  of  a length 
proportioned  to  the  height  of  the 
matrass,  that  it  may  be  put  in  motion. 
Expose  the  matrass  in  a vessel  filled 
with  w’ater,  made  at  first  a little 
w’arm,  and  which  must  afterwards 
be  maintained  in  a state  of  ebulli- 
tion for  one  or  two  hours.  'I’lie 
matrass  may  be  made  fast  to  a ring 
of  straw. 

When  the  solution  seems  to  be 
sufficiently  extended,  add  the  tur- 
pentine, which  must  be  kept  sepa- 
rately in  a phial  or  a pot,  and  which 
must  be  melted,  by  immersing  it  for 
a moment  in  a balneum  Marise.  The 
matrass  must  be  still  left  in  the  wa- 
ter for  half  an  hour,  at  the  end  of 
which  it  is  taken  off ; and  the  var- 
nish is  continually  stirred  till  it  is 
somewhat  cool.  Next  day  it  is  to 
be  drawn  off,  and  filtered  through 
cotton.  By  these  means  it  will  be- 
come exceedingly  limpid. 

The  addition  of  glass  may  appear 
extraordinary ; but  this  substance 
divides  the  parts  of  the  mixture, 
which  have  been  made  with  the  dry 
ingredients,  and  it  retains  the  same 
quality  when  placed  over  the  fire. 

It  therefore  obviates  with  success 
two  inconveniences,  which  are  ex- 
ceedingly troublesome  to  those  who 
compose  varnishes.  In  the  first 
place,  by  dividing  the  matters,  it  fa- 
cilitates the  action  of  the  alcohol ; 
and  in  the  second  its  weight,  which 
surpasses  that  of  resins,  prevents 
these  resins  from  adhering  to  the 
bottom  of  the  matrass,  and  also  the 
colouration  acquired  by  the  varnisli  I 
when  a sand-bath  is  employed,  as  is  j 
commonly  the  case. 

The  application  of  this  varnish  is  I 
suited  to  articles  belonging  to  the 
toilette,  such  as  dressing-boxes,  cut  I 
paper-works,  &c.  It  not  only  pos-  • 
sesses  great  brilliancy  and  lustre  ; 
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but  also  mucli  more  solidity,  and  is 
exceedingly  drying. 

MA'l’CIlES  for  instantaneous 
light  {to  make).  Take  about  a quar- 
ter of  a wine  glass  of  oxymuriate  of 
potash,  powdered  quite  fine;  add  to 
it  a sufficient  quantity  of  gum  wa- 
ter, to  bring  it  to  the  consistence  of 
a thin  paste,  and  colour  it  with  a lit- 
tle Vermillion  ; then  dip  the  ends  of 
the  matches  slightly,  and  leave 
them  to  dry ; strips  of  stiff  paper 
will  do  just  as  well  as  wood.  By 
merely  immersing  the  top  of  one 
of  these  matches  in  oil  of  vitriol, 
instantaneous  light  is  produced.  It 
has  been  stated,  that  sponge  or  tow 
will  hold  the  vitriol  in  a little  bottle, 
and  thus  prevent  the  danger  from 
spilling ; but  this  is  not  the  case, 
neither  will  it  absorb  it.  Nothing 
but  what  is  termed  abestos  will  do 
it,  but  it  must  be  beaten  in  a mortar 
to  a certain  degree  of  fineness. 

M.\TELOT  of  FOWL.  Cut  a 
: fowl  into  four,  and  braize  it  with 
. slices  of  veal,  pieces  of  pickled  pork, 
;a  dozen  of  small  onions  scalded, 

' whole  pepper,  a bundle  of  sweet 
: herbs,  two  cloves,  a bay  leaf, 

: thyme,  and  a little  basil ; soak  it 
; about  a quarter  of  an  hour  ; then 
: add  a few  thick  short  sausages  ; co- 
■>  ver  it  over  with  slices  of  lard  ; jout 
in  some  good  broth,  and  finish  it  on 
ja  slow  fire;  sift  and  skim  the  bot- 
■ tom  of  the  braize  ; add  a bit  of  but- 
ter rolled  in  flour,  and  reduce  it  to 
5 a good  consistence ; intermix  the 
: fowl,  pork,  sausages,  and  onions  pro- 
rperly  in  the  dish,  and  serve  the 
' sauce  upon  all  with  a good  lemon 
squeeze. 

MEAD  {to  make).  To  thirteen 
. gallons  of  water,  put  thirty  pounds 
of  honey ; boil  and  skim  it  well: 
take  rosemary,  thyme,  bay  leaves, 
and  sweet-briar  one  handful  all  to- 
gether ; boil  it  an  hour  ; put  it  into 
a tub  with  a little  ground  malt;  stir 
it  till  it  be  lukewarm  ; strain  it 


through  a cloth,  and  put  it  into  the 
tub  again  ; cut  a toast,  and  spread 
it  over  with  good  yeast,  and  put  it 
into  the  tub  also,  and  when  the  li- 
quor is  covered  over  with  yeast,  put 
it  up  in  a barrel ; take  of  cloves, 
mace,  and  nutmegs,  an  ounce  and  a 
half ; of  ginger,  sliced,  an  ounce ; 
bruise  the  spice;  tie  it  up  in  a rag, 
and  hang  it  in  the  vessel,  stopping 
it  up  close  for  use. 

MEAD  {to  make  COWSLIP).— 
Put  thirty  pounds  of  honey  into  fif- 
teen gallons  of  water,  and  boil  till 
one  gallon  be  wasted  ; skim  it ; take 
it  off  the  fire,  and  have  ready  a 
dozen  and  a half  of  lemons  quarter- 
ed; pour  a gallon  of  the  liquor  boil- 
ing hot  upon  them  ; put  the  remain- 
der of  the  liquor  into  a tub,  with 
seven  pecks  of  cowslip  pips  ; let 
them  remain  there  all  night,  and 
then  put  the  liquor  and  the  lemons, 
to  eight  spoonfuls  of  new  yeast,  and 
a handful  of  sweet-briar  ; stir  all 
well  together,  and  let  it  work  for 
three  or  four  days  ; strain  it,  and 
put  it  into  the  cask  ; let  it  stand  six 
months,  and  then  bottle  it  for  keep- 
ing. 

MEAD  WINE  {to  make).  Take 
of  cold  soft  water,  seventeen  gallons; 
white  currants,  six  quarts  : ferment: 
mix  honey,  thirty  pounds ; white 
tartar,  in  fine  powder,  three  ounces : 
add  balm  and  sweet-briar,  each  two 
handfuls  ; white  brandy,  one  gallon. 
This  will  make  eighteen  gallons. 

• MEADOW  SAFFRON.  Col- 
chicum  Autumnale.)  (See  Plate  M). 
Meadow  saffron  is  a perennial  bul- 
bous-rooted plant,  which  grows  in 
wet  meadows  in  the  temperate  coun- 
tries of  Europe.  It  flowers  in  the  be- 
ginning of  autumn,  at  which  time  the 
old  bulb  begins  to  decay,  and  a new 
bulb  to  be  formed.  In  the  following 
May  the  new  bulb  is  perfected,  and  the 
old  one  wasted  and  corrugated.  They 
arc  dug  for  medicinal  use  in  the  be- 
ginning of  summer.  The  sensible 
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qualities  of  the  fresh  root  are  veiy 
various,  according  to  the  place  of 
growth,  and  season  of  the  year. 
In  autumn  it  is  inert ; in  the  begin- 
ning of  summer,  highly  acrid ; some 
have  found  it  to  be  a deadly  poison  ; 
others  say  they  have  eaten  it  in  con- 
siderable quantity  without  experi- 
encing any  bad  effect. 

Medicinal  qualities.  Stoerck,  Col- 
lin, and  Plenk,  have  celebrated  its 
virtues  as  a diuretic  in  hydrothorax 
and  other  dropsies.  The  expressed 
juice  is  used  in  Alsace  to  destroy 
vermin  in  the  hair.  Many  other 
practitioners,  who  employed  the 
oxymel  colchici  in  these  complaints, 
also  experienced  its  good  effects,  es- 
pecially in  Germany  and  France, 
where  it  continues  to  be  a favourite 
medicine  : in  England,  however,  the 
colchicum  has  been  less  successful 
for  the  above-mentioned  diseases, 
but  has  of  late  years  been  extensively 
used  in  the  form  of  tincture,  and 
powder,  for  the  cure  of  gout  and 
rheumatism  ; in  both  which  it  cer- 
tainly is  a specific.  The  tincture  of 
the  seeds  has  lately  been  much  cele- 
brated for  the  same  disorders.  Rey- 
nold’s specific,  and  Wilson’s  tincture, 
are  botli  said  to  have  meadow  saffron 
for  their  base. 

MEASLES  (^thcir  symptoms  ami 
method  of  treatment').  The  measles 
are  known  by  the  appearance  of 
small  eruptions,  somewhat  resem- 
bling flea-bites,  over  the  face  and 
body,  but  particularly  about  the 
neck  and  breast,  not  tending  to 
suppuration. , Many  of  these  spots 
soon  run  into  each  other,  and  form 
red  streaks  or  suffusions,  larger  or 
smaller,  which  give  the  skin  an  in- 
flammatory appearance,  and  produce 
a perceptible  swelling  of  the  face ; 
each  spot  is  raised  a little  above  the 
surface,  especially  on  the  face,  where 
they  are  manifest  to  the  touch ; in 
the  limbs  and  trunk  they  form  only 
a roughness.  The  disease  is  highly 


infectious,  often  prevails  epiuemi- 
cally,  however,  and  the  constitution 
that  has  been  once  under  its  influ- 
ence is  seldom,  if  ever,  liable  to  a 
second  attack  ; this  only  happens 
•when  the  person  has  at  first  had  a 
very  mild  or  spurious  species  of 
measles. 

It  has  been  very  common  to  con- 
sider the  disease  as  either  benign  or 
malignant.  The  first  is  ushered  in 
with  shiverings,  succeeded  by  heat ; 
heaviness  in  children,  and  head-ache 
in  adults  ; a slight  inflammation  and 
much  heat  in  the  eyes,  attended 
with  a swelling  of  the  eyelids,  a 
flow  of  acrid  tears,  and  an  inability 
to  bear  the  light.  These  are  suc- 
ceeded very  soon  by  frequent  sneez- 
ing, and  a serious  discharge  from 
the  nostrils,  hoarseness,  difficulty  of 
breathing,  with  a cough,  considera- 
ble febrile  heat,  sickness  at  the  sto- 
mach, and  perhaps  a vomiting  ; the 
tongue  is  foul  and  white  ; the  thirst 
great,  and  the  pulse  is  frequent  and 
strong.  About  the  fourth  day  small 
red  spots  make  their  appearance, 
and  on  the  fifth  or  sixth  day  the  vivid 
red  is  changed  to  a brownish  hue, 
and  in  a day  or  two  more  the  erup-’ 
tion  entirely  disappears,  with  a 
mealy  scaling  of  the  scurf,  skin,  or 
cuticle,  and  is  replaced  by  a new 
one.  The  symptoms  do  not  go  off 
on  the  eruptions  coming  out,  with 
an  exception  to  the  vomiting.  The 
cough  and  head-ache  continue,  with 
the  weakness  and  defluxion  in  the 
eyes,  and  there  is  a considerable  de- 
gree of  fever,  with  much  anxiety 
and  oppression  at  the  chest.  At  the 
period  that  the  cuticle  peels  off  in 
scales,  a purging  is  apt  to  come  on. 
and  continue  for  some  time. 

In  the  malignant  measles,  the 
eruption  appears  more  early,  and  all 
the  symptoms  before  enumerated  are 
in  an  aggravated  form.  The  mouth 
and  throat  assume  appearances  si- 
milar to  those  in  the  ulcerated  sore- 
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throat,  and  the  disease  is  attended 
with  a fever  of  the  typhus  kind,  and 
symptoms  of  putrescency,  bat  more 
particularly  livid  spots  are  inter- 
spersed between  the  eruptions. 

The  symptoms  which  distinguish 
measles  from  other  eruptive  disor- 
ders, are  the  dry  cough  and  hoarse- 
ness, the  heaviness  of  the  head,  and 
drowsiness,  the  appearance  of  the 
eyes,  which  are  red,  swelled,  itchy, 
very  sensible  to  light,  and  frequent- 
ly beset  with  tears,  together  with 
frequent  sneezing  and  an  acrid  thin 
discharge  from  the  nostrils. 

We  are  to  regard  in  a favourable 
light  the  febrile  and  other  symp- 
toms being  mild  ; a gentle  moisture 
diffused  equally  over  the  whole 
body  on  the  coming  out  of  the  erup- 
tions ; early  and  free  expectoration 
. and  open  bowels ; on  the  contrary, 

: the  fever  increasing  after  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  eruptions,  great 
] pain  in  the  head  and  eyes,  anxious 
; respiration,  no  expectoration  before 
the  fourth  day,  an  inflammatory  af- 
:fection  of  the  lungs,  a small  but 
•rapid  pulse,  delirium,  the  sudden 
disappearance  of  the  eruptions,  or 
those  becoming  of  a livid  hue,  vio- 
. lent  purging,  great  loss  of  strength, 
purple  spots  on  different  parts  of 
the  body,  with  other  marks  of  pu- 
trescency, are  very  unfavourable 
'Symptoms,  indeed  the  latter  point 
out  that  a fatal  termination  is  near 
lat  hand. 

In  the  mild  and  benign  species  of 
the  disease,  a strict  attention  must 
be  paid  to  the  prohibition  of  animal 
food,  confining  the  patient  to  a very 
spare  diet,  and  for  common  drink, 
taking  barley  water  acidulated  with 
lemon-juice,  and  the  like  as  herein- 
after mentioned.  The  bed-room 
should  be  kept  moderately  cool,  re- 
gulating the  temperature  thereof  by 
tlio  feelings,  at  the  same  time  carc- 
ful.y  guarding  against  any  sudden 
change. 


To  abate  the  heat,  and  moderate 
the  febrile  symptoms,  it  will  be  ad- 
visable, as  the  first  step,  to  give  some 
mild  purgative  to  carry  feculent  mat- 
ter from  the  bow'els,  and  through- 
out the  remainder  of  the  disease  a 
proper  attention  ought  to  be  paid  to 
their  not  being  confined.  The  follow- 
ing purgatives  will  answer  the  pur- 
pose excellently : — 

Take  rhubarb,  in  poxvder,  half  a 
drachm  ; submuriate  of  mercury,  four 
grains:  mix  them,  and  give  them  in 
jelly  or  treacle.  Or  the  following 
may  be  given  : — Take  of  infusion  of 
senna,  one  ounce  and  a half;  tincture 
of  julap,  one  drachm;  sulphate  of 
magnesia,  three  drachms ; syrup  of 
buckthorn,  two  drachms. 

With  the  same  view  of  moderat- 
ing the  heat  and  other  febrile  symp- 
toms, we  may  give  the  saline  mix- 
ture combined  with  nitrate  of  pot- 
ash and  the  sixth  of  a grain  of  tar- 
tarized  antimony,  in  each  dose ; or 
we  may  substitute  a pill  of  from  half 
a grain  to  one  grain,  according  to 
the  age  of  the  child  or  person,  of  the 
antimonial  powder,  formed  with  a 
little  confection  of  roses,  or  mixed 
with  currant  jelly,  washing  it  down 
with  the  following  simple  saline 
draught  ’.-Take  lemon-juice,  an  ounce ; 
subcarbonate  of  potash,  about  one 
drachm:  stir  them  well  together ; and 
when  the  effervescence  has  ceased,  add 
common  water,  six  ounces ; mint  wa~ 
ter,  an  ounce ; syrup,  half  an  ounce : 
mix  them.  This  is  the  common  sa- 
line mixture ; three  table-spoonfuls 
of  which  for  a dose,  frequently  re- 
peated, will  sometimes  excite  a gen- 
tle perspiration. 

If  the  febrile  symptoms  run  high, 
and  are  accompanied  by  a harsh  dry 
cough  and  difficulty  of  breathing, 
the  patient  should  be  bled  in  the 
arm,  proportioning  the  quantity  of 
blood  drawn  off  to  the  habit  and  age 
of  the  patient,  as  well  as  to  the  vio- 
lence of  the  symptoms.  Should  the 
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latter  not  be  greatly  moderated  by 
the  operation,  it  will  be  proper  to 
have  recourse  to  local  bleeding,  by 
tlie  application  of  six  or  eight  leeches 
to  the  chest. 

If  after  these  means,  the  difficulty 
of  breathing,  pain  in  the  chest,  and 
coughs  still  continue,  it  will  be  ad- 
visable to  apply  a tolerable-sized 
blister  to  the  breast. 

The  hoarseness,  inflammatory  af- 
fection of  the  throat,  and  cough,  may 
be  palliated  by  barley  water,  thin 
arrow-root,  orgeat,  and  water,  or  a 
solution  of  gum  acacia  sweetened 
with  capillaire.  Any  of  these  may 
he  taken  with  the  chill  just  removed 
in  small  quantities  and  frequently : 
the  addition  of  a little  lemon-juice, 
or  of  a small  quantity  of  nitre,  will 
add  to  their  pleasantness  as  well  as 
efficacy.  The  following  may  be  ta- 
ken for  the  inflammation : — of  bar- 
ley water,  one  pint ; nitre,  one  drachm, 
which  must  be  mixed  for  the  pa- 
tient’s comiuon  drink. 

To  appease  the  coughing,  the  al- 
mond emulsion  may  be  taken  from 
time  to  time,  with  the  following 
pectoral  mixture  : — take  sweet  al- 
monds blanched,  half  an  ounce  ; bruise 
them  well,  and  add  white  sugar,  two 
drachms  ; gum  acacia  in  powder,  one 
drachm:  rub-  these  well  together  in  a 
stone  mortar  ; and  gradually  add  pure 
water,  six  ounces ; oxymel  of  squills, 
three  drachms:  mix  them.  Of  this 
pectoral  mixture  the  patient  may 
take  a table-spoonful  every  now  and 
then  when  the  cough  is  troublesome. 

When  the  fever  is  abated  consi- 
derably, the  addition  of  some  pre- 
paration of  opium  will  be  proper ; 
but  until  this  takes  place,  an  opiate 
will  neither  abate  the  cough  nor  pro- 
cure rest.  Inhaling  the  steam  aris- 
ing  from  warm  water  with  a small 
addition  of  vinegar,  by  means  of  a 
tea-pot,  or  by  inverting  a funnel 
over  the  basin  filled  therewith,  will 
prove  of  some  utility. 


If  a looseness  comes  on,  and  is 
only  moderate,  it  should  not  be 
checked  ; but  where  it  is  severe  it 
will  be  necessary  to  give  some  mild 
astringent,  conjoined  with  opium. 
About  five  drops  of  the  tincture  of 
opium  may  be  given  with  ten  grains 
of  prepared  chalk,  in  ten  drachms 
of  cinnamon  water. 

Should  it  continue,  and  threaten 
great  exhaustion,  the  aid  should  be 
called  in  of  more  powerful  astrin- 
gents. As  an  absorbent  draught, 
the  following  will  be  found  of  great 
utility: — lake  of  the  chalk  mixture, 
one  ounce ; cinnamon  water,  half  an 
ounce  ; tincture  of  kine,  thirty  drops; 
tincture  of  opium,  fifteen  drops  ; sy- 
rup of  ginger,  two  drachms:  mix 
them.  This  draught  may  be  given 
three  times  a day,  or  more  if  neces- 
sary, in  cases  of  severe  purging : and 
in  a purging  of  a chronic  nature,  the 
following  should  be  given  three  or 
four  times  a day : — Take  of  the  infu- 
sion of  Augustura  bark,  one  ounce  ; 
aromatic  powder,  eight  grains ; tinc- 
ture of  kine,  one  drachm  ; tincture  of 
opium,  fifteen  drops. 

When  the  eruption  strikes  in  sud- 
denly, or  disappears  before  the  pro- 
per period,  and  great  anxiety,  deliri- 
um, or  convulsions  ensue,  we  shouUl 
endeavour  to  restore  the  eruption 
by  putting  the  patient  into  a warm 
bath,  and  afterwards  giving  him 
warm  diluent  drinks ; applying  a 
blister  to  the  chest  and  legs,  and 
administering  the  camphire  mixture, 
with  ether  and  antimonials.  The 
latter  may  be  given  to  the  extent  of 
from  two  to  three  grains  of  the  anti- 
monial  povrder  in  a little  jelly,  wash- 
ing it  down  with  an  ounce  and  a 
half  of  camphire  mixture,  to  which 
a drachm  of  the  compound  spirit  of 
ether  has  been  added. 

If  much  debility  of  the  system 
should  come  on,  denoting  a tendency 
to  putrescency,  or  a malignant  form 
of  the  disease,  the  treatment  recom- 
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nipnileil  for  typhus  fever  must  be 
adopted.  The  strenglli  should  be 
supported  with  cordials,  beef-tea, 
calf’s  feet  jelly,  &'C.,  and  the  Peru- 
vian bark,  with  mineral  acids,  port 
wine,  &c.  be  given.  An  infusion  of 
malt  with  the  addition  of  a dessert 
or  table-spoonful  of  yeast  to  a quart 
of  the  former,  has  been  found  of 
service  in  many  diseases  where  pur- 
ple spots  and  other  symptoms  ofpu- 
trescency  are  manifest. 

Persorn  recovering  from  the  mea- 
sles should  be  careful  not  to  expose 
themselves  too  soon  to  the  cold 
air  lest  some  distressing  complaint 
should  ensue.  The  food  ought  for 
some  time  after  to  be  light,  and  the 
drink  diluting. 

After  the  termination  of  measles, 
there  is  frequently  an  inflammatory 
disposition  remaining,  and  marked 
by  a pain  in  the  side,  difficulty  of 
breathing,  or  tightness  at  the  chest, 
accompanied  by  a cough,  which,  if 
not  attended  to,  is  apt  to  end  in  con- 
sumption. It  will  be  advisable  in 
such  cases  to  apply  a blister  over 
the  chest,  and  should  this  prove  in- 
effective, either  bleeding  from  the 
arm,  or  topically  by  means  of  six  or 
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eight  leeches,  will  be  necessary.  In 
addition  to  these  means,  the  patient 
must  be  kept  close  td  a diet,  con- 
sisting of  milk  and  vegetables ; he 
should  be  removed,  if  an  inhabitant 
of  a city,  to  a pure  air ; and  he  should 
ride  daily  on  horseback,  when  the 
weather  will  admit  of  it.  If  these 
do  not  remove  the  tendency  to  pul- 
monary consumption,  he  should  on 
the  approach  of  winter  retire  to  a 
warmer  climate. 

After  the  measles  are  gone  off, 
it  will  be  advisable  to  give  one  or 
tw'o  doses  of  some  mild  purgative. 
Cooling  lenitive  medicines  are  es- 
sentially necessary  after  this  disease, 
to  carry  off  the  remaining  disposi- 
tion to  inflammatory  affection  of  the 
lungs.  Indeed,  through  every  stage 
of  the  malady,  the  state  of  the 
lungs  are  to  be  carefully  attended  to, 
for  it  is  from  the  effect  on  them  that 
the  danger  of  the  measles  in  most 
cases  depend. 

MEASURING  GLASSES.  In 
order  to  measure  quantities  of  fluids, 
glasses,  graduated  on  their  sides  (ac- 
cording to  the  following  figures), 
will  be  found  useful  in  all  families 
and  private  laboratories  ; — 


No,  1.  represents  a glass,  calcu- 
ated  to  mejisure  any  qtiantity,  from 
wo  drachms  to  eight  ounces. 

No.  2.  from  one  drachm  to  two 
)unces. 


! 


No.  3.  from  half  a drachm  to  one 
ounce. — And 

No.  4,  any  quantity  from  five 
minims  (or  drops)  to  one  drachm. 

3 2 
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MEASURES  {chiejli)  in  nse  in 
domestic  affairs). 

A peck  of  salt,  is  14  pounds. 
A stone  of  meat,  8 — 

A firkin  of  soap,  64  — 

A barrel  of  candles,  120  — 

A barrel  of  soap,  256  — 

A stone  of  cheese,  16  — 

A firkin  of  butter,  56  — 

A barrel  of  anchovies,  30 

A clave  of  wool,  7 — 

A stone  of  ditto,  14  — 

24  sheets  of  paper,  1 quire. 

20  quires  of  paper,  1 ream. 

A peck  loaf,  is  1 71b.  6oz.  Idr. 
Half  ditto,  8 11  0 J 

Quartern  ditto,  4 5 8f 

A peck  of  flour,  14  pounds. 

12  articles,  1 dozen. 

12  dozen,  1 gross. 

20  dozen,  1 score. 

5 score,  one  common  hundred. 
MEAT  CAKE,  of  any  kind. — 
According  to  the  size  required,  take 
of  beef-steaks,  of  leg  of  mutton,  fil- 
let of  veal,  a hare  boned,  b'eef-suet 
and  raw  ham ; chop  all  together 
pretty  fine,  and  season  with  salt  and 
fine  spices,  chopped  parsley,  green 
shallots,  one  clove  of  garlic,  eight 
yolks  of  eggs,  half  a glass  of  bran- 
dy, and  two  pounds  of  fresh  bacon, 
or  less,  cut  in  dice:  mix  all  well  to- 
gether. Take  a stewpan,  the  size 
of  the  cake  you  intend,  and  garnish 
it  all  over  with  pretty  thick  slices  of 
lard ; then  put  in  your  minced  meat ; 
cover  it  close,  and  place  it  in  the 
oven  for  about  four  hours.  When 
it  is  cold,  take  it  out  of  the  stew- 
pan,  and  scrape  the  lard  with  a knife 
to  make  it  white  and  even. 

MEAT  CAKE  (Spanish fashion). 
Make  a forced  meat  with  about  two 
pounds  of  fillet  of  veal,  a pound  of 
bcef-suct,  chopped  shallots,  parsley, 
mushrooms,  a small  glass  of  brandy, 
pepper,  salt,  and  six  or  eight  yolks 
of  eggs.  Garnish  a stewpan  with 
slices  of  lard  ; put  the  forcemeat  up- 
on it,  leaving  a hole  in  the  middle 


to  put  in  a ragout  of  pigeons,  finish- 
ed to  a good  taste ; cover  it  over 
with  some  of  the  forcemeat  and 
slices  of  lard,  and  bake  it  in 
the  oven  about  two  hours;  when 
done,  turn  it  over  gently  upon  the 
dish  ; take  off  the  bacon ; baste  it 
with  butter  and  a little  cullis,  mixed 
with  two  yolks  of  eggs,  and  strew 
it  with  bread-crumbs:  put  it  into 
the  oven  to  brown. 

MEAT  {to  choose,  dress,  or  keep). 
In  every  sort  of  provisions,  the  best 
of  the  kind  goes  farthest ; it  cuts  out 
w'ith  most  advantage,  and  affords 
most  nourishment.  Round  of  beef, 
fillet  of  veal,  and  leg  of  mutton,  are 
joints  that  bear  a higher  price  ; but 
as  they  have  more  solid  meat,  they 
deserve  the  preference.  It  is  worth 
notice,  however,  that  those  joints 
which  are  inferior  may  be  dressed  as 
palatably : and  being  cheaper,  they 
ought  to  be  bought  in  turn ; for, 
when  they  are  weighed  with  the 
prime  pieces,  it  makes  the  price  of 
these  come  lower. 

In  loins  of  meat,  the  long  pipe 
that  runs  by  the  bone  should  be 
taken  out,  as  it  is  apt  to  taint ; as 
also  the  kernels  of  beef.  Rumps 
and  edgebones  of  beef  are  often 
bruised  by  the  blows  the  drovers 
give  the  beasts,  and  the  part  that 
has  been  struck  always  taints ; there- 
fore do  not  purchase  these  joints  if 
bruised. 

The  shank -bones  of  mutton  should: 
be  saved ; and,  after  soaking  and 
brushing,  may  be  added  to  give 
richness  to  gravies  or  soups.  They 
are  also  particularly  nourishing  for 
sick  persons. 

When  sirloins  of  beef,  or  loins  of 
veal  or  mutton,  come  in,  part  of  the 
suet  may  be  cut  off  for  puddings, 
or  to  clarify. 

Dripping  will  baste  every  thing 
as  well  as  butter,  except  fowls  and 
game  ; and  for  kitchen  pies,  nothing 
else  should  be  used. 
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The  fat  of  a neck  or  loin  of 
mutton  makes  a far  lighter  pudding 
than  suet. 

Meat  and  vegetables,  that  the 
frost  has  touched,  should  be  soaked 
in  cold  water  two  or  three  hours 
before  used,  or  more  if  they  are 
much  iced.  Putting  them  into  hot 
water,  or  to  the  fire,  till  thawed, 
makes  it  impossible  for  any  heat  to 
dress  them  properly  afterwards. 

In  warm  weather,  meat  should 
be  examined  well  when  it  comes  in ; 
and  if  flies  have  touched  it,  the  part 
must  be  cut  off,  and  then  well  wash- 
ed. In  the  height  of  summer,  it  is 
a very  safe  way  to  let  meat  that  is 
to  be  salted  lie  an  hour  in  very  cold 
water,  rubbing  well  any  part  likely 
to  have  been  fly-blown:  then  wipe 
it  quite  dry,  and  have  salt  ready  and 
rub  it  thoroughly  in  every  part, 
throwing  a handful  over  it  besides. 
Turn  it  every  day,  and  rub  the 
pickle  in,  which  will  make  it  ready 
for  the  table  in  three  or  four  days. 
If  to  be  very  much  corned,  wrap  it 
in  a well-floured  cloth,  after  rubbing 
it  with  salt.  This  last  method  will 
corn  fresh  beef  fit  for  the  table  the 
day  it  comes  in,  but  it  must  be  put 
into  the  pot  when  the  water  boils. 

If  the  weather  permit,  meat  eats 
much  better  for  hanging  two  or 
three  days  before  it  is  salted. 

The  water  in  which  meat  has 
been  boiled  makes  an  excellent  soup 
for  tka  poor,  by  adding  to  it  vegeta- 
bles, oatmeal,  or  peas. 

Roast-beef  bones,  or  shank-bones 
of  ham,  make  fine  peas-soup  ; and 
should  be  boiled  with  the  peas  the 
day  before  eaten,  that  the  fat  may 
be  taken  off. 

In  some  families  great  loss  is 
sustained  by  the  spoiling  of  meat. 
The  l^est  way  to  keep  what  is  to  be 
eaten  unsalted  is,  as  before  directed, 
to  examine  it  well,  wipe  it  every 
day,  and  put  some  pieces  of  charcoal 
ever  it.  If  meat  is  brought  from 


a distance  in  warm  weather,  the 
butcher  should  be  ordered  to  cover 
it  close,  and  bring  it  early  in  the 
morning;  but  even  then,  if  it  is 
kept  on  the  road  while  he  serves  the 
customers  who  live  nearest  to  him, 
it  will  very  likely  be  fly-blown. 
This  happens  often  in  the  country. 

Wash  all  meat  before  you  dress 
it:  if  for  boiling,  the  colour  will  be 
better  for  soaking  ; but  if  for  roast- 
ing, dry  it. 

Boiling  in  a well-floured  cloth 
will  make  meat  white. 

Particular  care  must  be  taken 
that  the  pot  is  well  skimmed  the 
moment  it  boils,  otherwise  the  foul- 
ness win  be  dispersed  over  the  meat. 
The  more  soups  or  broth  are  skim- 
med, the  better  and  cleaner  they 
will  be. 

The  boiler  and  utensils  should  be 
delicately  clean. 

Put  the  meat  into  cold  water,  and 
flour  it  well  first.  Meat  boiled 
quick  will  be  hard  ; but  care  must 
be  taken  that  in  boiling  slow  it  does 
not  stop,  or  the  meat  will  be  under- 
done. 

If  the  steam  is  kept  in,  the  water 
will  not  lessen  much;  therefore, 
when  you  wish  it  to  boil  away,  take 
off  the  cover  of  the  soup-pot. 

Vegetables  should  not  be  dressed 
with  the  meat,  except  carrots  or 
parsnips  with  boiled  beef. 

As  to  the  length  of  time  required 
for  roasting  and  boiling,  the  size  of 
the  joint  must  direct ; as  also  the 
strength  of  the  fire,  the  nearness  of 
the  meat  to  it;  and,  in  boiling,  the 
regular  though  slow  progress  it 
makes;  for  if  the  cook,  when  told 
to  binder  the  copper  from  boiling 
quick,  lets  it  stop  from  boiling  up 
at  all,  the  usual  time  will  not  be 
sufficient,  and  the  meat  will  be  un- 
derdone. 

Weigh  the  meat;  and  allow,  for 
all  solid  joints,  a quarter  of  an 
hour  for  every  pound,  and  some 
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minutes  (from  ten  to  twenty)  over, 
according  as  the  family  like  it  done. 

A ham  of  twenty  pounds  will 
take  four  hours  and  a half,  and 
others  in  proportion. 

A tongue,  if  dry,  takes  four  hours 
slow  boiling,  after  soaking  : a tongue 
out  of  pickle,  from  two  hours  and  a 
half  to  three  hours,  or  more  if  very 
large  ; it  must  be  judged  by  feeling 
wliether  it  is  very  tender. 

A leg  of  pork,  or  of  lamb,  takes 
the  allowance  of  twenty  minutes, 
above  a quarter  of  an  hour  to  a 
pound. 

In  roasting,  beef  of  ten  pounds 
will  take  above  two  hours  and  a 
half ; twenty  pounds  will  take  three 
hours  and  three-quarters. 

A neck  of  mutton  will  take  an 
hour  and  a half,  if  kept  at  a proper 
distance.  A chine  of  pork  two 
hours. 

The  meat  should  be  put  at  a good 
distance  from  the  fire,  and  brought 
gradually  nearer  when  the  inner 
part  becomes  hot,  which  will  pre- 
vent its  being  scorched  while  yet 
raw.  Meat  should  be  much  basted; 
and,  when  nearly  done,  floured  to 
make  it  look  frothed. 

Veal  and  mutton  should  have  a 
little  paper  put  over  the  fat  to  pre- 
serve it.  If  not  fat  enough  to  allow 
Ibr  basting,  a little  good  dripping 
answers  as  well  as  butter. 

The  cook  should  be  careful  not 
to  run  the  spit  through  the  best 
parts ; and  should  observe  that  it 
l)e  well  cleaned  before  and  at  the 
time  of  serving,  or  a black  stain 
appears  on  the  meat.  In  many 
joints  the  spit  will  pass  into  the 
bones,  and  run  along  them  for  some 
distance,  so  as  not  to  injure  the 
prime  of  the  meat;  and  the  cook 
should  have  leaden  skew'ers  to  ba- 
lance it  with  ; for  want  of  which, 
ignorant  servants  are  often  troubled 
at  the  time  of  serving. 

In  roasting  meat  it  is  a very  good 


way  to  put  a little  salt  and  water 
into  the  dripping-pan,  and  baste  for 
a little  while  with  this,  before  using 
its  own  fat  or  dripping.  When  dry, 
dust  it  with  flour,  and  baste  as 
usual. 

MEAT  (io  keep  hut).  It  is  best 
to  take  it  up  when  done,  though 
the  company  may  not  be  come  ; set 
the  dish  over  a pan  of  boiling  water; 
put  a deep  cover  over  it  so  as  not 
to  touch  the  meat,  and  then  throw 
a cloth  over  that.  This  way  will 
not  dry  up  the  gravy, 

MEAT  POTATOE  PUDDING 
{to  make  a).  Boil  a sufficient  quan- 
tity of  pared  mealy  potatoes,  till 
they  are  ready  to  crumble  in  pieces; 
drain  them  and  pick  out  every  speck 
or  lump,  and  mash  them  as  smooth 
as  possible.  Make  them  into  a 

thickish  batter  with  an  egg  or  two 
and  milk,  placing  a> layer  of  steaks 
or  chops,  well  seasoned  with  salt 
and  pepper,  at  the  bottom  of  a bak- 
ing dish  ; cover  with  a layer  of  bat- 
ter, and  so  alternately,  till  the  dish 
be  full,  taking  care  to  have  batter 
at  the  top.  Butter  the  dish  to  pre- 
vent sticking  or  burning.  This 

pudding  when  properly  baked,  will 
be  of  a fine  brown  colour. 

MEDICINAL  SOAP  {to  make).  > 
The  ley  being  made  as  for  common 
soap,  should  be  first  filtered,  and 
then  concentrated  by  evaporation  to 
such  a degree,  that  a phial  capable 
of  containing  only  two  ounces 

of  water,  will  hold  nearly  three 

ounces  of  this  lixivium  ; one  part  of 
it  is  then  to  be  mixed  with  two  parts 
of  fine  olive  oil,  or  oil  of  sweet  al-  - 
monds,  in  a stone  vessel.  These 
ingredients  being  occasionally  well 
stirred,  a firm  white  soap  will  be 
obtained  without  any  heat  in  a week. 
This  may  be  used  on  nearly  every 
occasion,  where  soap  of  any  sort  is 
medicinally  prescribed,  and  the  par- 
ticular soap  mentioned  may  not  easi- 
ly be  obtained. 
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MEDICINAL  TEA  {to  make). 
This  country  affords  herbs  much 
more  wholesome  than  either  tea  or 
coffee,  and  if  they  were  all  imported 
from  a distant  region,  and  sold  at  a 
Iiigh  price,  they  would,  no  doubt,  be 
held  in  great  estimation.  The  fol- 
lowing composition  is  very  superior 
to  coffee  or  tea,  inasmuch  as  the  in- 
fusion is  very  agreeable,  will  strength- 
en the  stomach  and  invigorate,  in- 
stead of  debilitate  the  nervous  sys- 
tem. 

Take  of  rosemary  leaves,  dried, 
two  ounces;  sage  ditto,  four  ounces  ; 
rose  ditto,  four  ounces ; peach  dit- 
to, three  ounces  ; hyssop  ditto,  four 
ounces  ; balm  ditto,  four  ounces ; 
male  speedwell  (veronica),  four 
ounces.  A wine-glassful  of  these 
mixed  herbs  is  sufficient  to  make 
three  pints  of  infusion,  which  is 
made  in  the  same  manner  as  tea,  su- 
gar and  mUk  being  added.  In  Lon- 
don, where  herbs  are  sold  at  a dear- 
er rate  than  in  the  country,  it  may 
be  obtained  at  the  rate  of  two  shil- 
lings per  pound.  Either  of  the 
above  ingredients  may  be  diminish- 
ed or  augmented  at  pleasure.  If  too 
bitter,  lessen  the  quantity  of  hyssop 
and  add  dried  mint  leaves. 

In  France  and  Germany  the  male 
speedwell  is  termed  European  tea, 
and  is  by  many  preferred  to  the 
Asiatic  tea.  As  a medicine  it  has 
also  a considerable  share  of  fame, 
being  stomachic  and  diuretic.  It  is 
also  considered  very  salubrious  in 
many  affections  of  the  lungs,  as 
asthma,  consumption,  8fc.,  and  to  pos- 
sess the  power  of  healing  internal 
ulceration. 

MEDLARS  {to  preserve).  The 
medlar  is  not  good  till  rotten  ripe.  1 1 
is  generally  gathered  in  the  middle  of 
November,  and  placed  between  two 
layers  of  straw  to  forward  its  matu- 
ration. Others  put  medlars  in  a 
box,  on  a three-inch  layer  of  fresh 
bran,  moistened  well  with  soft  warm 


water  ; then  strew  a layer  of  straw 
between  them,  and  cover  with  fruit 
two  inches  thick,  which  moisten  also, 
but  not  so  wet  as  before.  In  a week 
or  ten  days  after  this  operation,  they 
will  be  fit  for  use. 

MELONS  {to  cultivate).  The 
hotbeds  being  properly  prepared,  the 
seeds  should  be  procured  from  good 
melons,  produced  in  some  distant 
garden,  for  if  sow'ed  in  the  place 
where  they  were  raised  and  ripened, 
they  are  very  apt  to  degenerate.  The 
seed  should  be  kept  three  years  before 
it  is  sowed;  and  it  should  be  sowed  at 
two  seasons,  the  first  for  the  early 
crop,  to  be  raised  under  frames, 
should  be  sown  in  January,  or  the 
beginning  of  February.  The  se- 
cond, to  be  raised  under  bell  or  hand 
glasses,  is  to  be  sown  in  March,  and 
this  is  the  sowing  which  produces 
the  general  crop  of  melons  which 
ripen  in  July  or  August.  About  a 
week  before  the  time  of  sowing  the 
seed,  some  dung  should  be  prepared 
in  a heap,  with  the  litter,  or  some 
coal- ashes,  and  the  same  method 
used  as  in  the  early  cucumbers  for 
the  first  crop ; but  for  the  second, 
which  is  of  more  general  use,  the 
sowings  may  be  on  the  upper  sides 
of  the  hot-beds,  that  were  for'  the 
early  melons  or  cucumbers,  or  on  a 
fresh  moderate  hot-bed.  ^Vhen  the 
young  plants  are  come  up,  they  must 
be  removed  to  another  hot-bed,  and 
covered  with  hand-glasses,  and  wa- 
tered and  shaded  till  they  have  taken 
root,  and  after  this  they  must  have 
as  much  air  and  sun  as  the  season 
will  permit,  and  the  stalks  should  be 
earthed  up  as  they  grow,  which  w’ill 
easily  strengthen  them.  In  the  be- 
ginning of  Ajmil,  the  plants  will  be- 
gin to  show  their  rough  leaves  ; a 
parcel  of  dung  is  then  to  be  ])re- 
pared  with  the  litter  and  coal-ashes  ; 
the  common  quantity  is  a load  to 
live  holes ; a trench  must  then  be 
dug,  which  should  be  ten  inches 
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deep  if  the  soil  be  dry,  but  only 
tliree  if  it  be  wet.  The  dung  must 
be  evenly  laid  on  this,  and  heaped 
up  to  three  feet  high  ; then  the  places 
intended  for  the  holes  must  be  mark- 
ed out,  at  each  of  which  must  be 
laid  a basket-full  of  light  rich  earth, 
thrusting  a stick  of  two  feet  long 
into  the  middle  ; then  cover  the  dung 
all  over  with  the  earth  which  was 
dug  up  out  of  the  trench,  laying  it 
smooth,  and  about  three  inches 
thick ; then  the  glasses  are  to  be 
placed  close  down,  over,  the  place 
where  each  of  the  sticks  is,  and  in 
two  days  the  earth  will  be  warm 
enough  to  receive  the  seedling 
plants^  the  sticks  are  now  to  be 
taken  out,  and  the  earth  formed  in 
the  places  into  a hollow  like  a ba- 
sin, that  it  may  retain  the  water 
which  is  given  to  the  plants,  the 
plants  are  then  to  be  taken  up,  and 
two  strong  and  thriving  ones  put  in- 
to each  of  these  holes,  which  must 
be  w'atered  and  shaded  till  they  have 
taken  root ; the  plants  having  taken 
root,  and  thrust  out  a fourth  leaf, 
the  top  of  each  of  them  should  be 
pulled  off,  in  order  to  force  out 
shoots  from  the  bottom,  and  as  the 
weather  becomes  w'armer,  the  glasses 
must  be  raised  with  stones  on  the 
south  side  to  give  them  air,  and 
a!)out  twice  a week  they  should 
have  a little  water.  About  the  mid- 
dle of  May,  the  stalks  of  the 
plants  will  begin  to  press  upon  the 
glasses  on  every  side,  and  the  glasses 
are  then  to  be  raised  up  on  bricks, 
to  give  them  room  to  run  out,  and 
they  should  be  pegged  down  with 
forked  sticks,  and  turned  into  a pro- 
per direction  for  their  running,  so 
that  they  may  be  out  of  the  way  of 
entangling  each  other.  They  should 
now,  if  the  weather  be  severe,  be 
sheltered  with  mats  in  the  night,  and 
watered  gently  at  times.  When  the 
stalks  of  the  plants  are  grown  to  the 
edges  of  the  bed,  the.  earth  must  be 


raised  with  old  dung  buried  under 
it  till  it  be  upon  a level  with  the 
beds,  for  two  feet  wide  on  each  side. 
The  branches  are  here  to  be  trained 
in  a proper  course,  and  the  glasses 
are  to  be  left  over  the  roots  of  the 
plants,  and  after  this  whatever  water 
is  given  them  is  to  be  sprinkled  all 
over  the  plants.  When  the  fruit 
begins  to  appear,  the  waterings  must 
be  very  gentle  on  the  plants,  but  it 
will  be  proper  to  soak  the  earth  well 
with  large  quantities  of  water  about 
tlie  beds,  which  will  spread  a mois- 
ture even  to  the  roots  of  the  plants : 
from  this  time  the  plants  should  be 
gently  watered  twice  a week,  and 
that  always  in  the  evening.  When 
the  melons  are  grown  of  the  size  of 
a tennis  ball,  a piece  of  tile  should 
be  laid  under  each  to  keep  them  from 
the  ground.  As  they  afterwards  ap- 
proach to  ripeness,  they  should  be 
turned  several  times,  that  they  may 
ripen  equally  on  every  side,  and  if 
the  weather  be  not  very  favourable, 
they  should  be  covered  with  glasses. 
If  the  melon  is  designed  to  be  eaten 
as  soon  as  cut,  it  should  be  suffered 
to  remain  on  the  plant  till  it  changes 
pretty  yellow,  and  the  stalk  begins 
to  separate  from  the  fruit ; but  if  it 
is  to  be  kept  two  or  three  days  after 
cutting,  it  must  always  be  cut  pro- 
portionally earlier.  It  is  the  prac- 
tice of  many  to  take  off  the  leaves 
about  the  fruit,  that  it  may  have 
more  sun;  but  this  is  wrong,  and  the 
fruit  is  always  the  w'orse  tasted  for 
it,  and  the  skin  is  hard  and  tough. 

MELONS  {to  make  mangoes  of). 
Take  green  melons,  and  make  a 
brine  strong  enough  to  bear  an  egg; 
pour  it  boiling  hot  on  the  melons, 
keeping  them  down  quite  under  the 
brine;  let  them  stand  five  or  six 
days ; then  slit  them  down  on  one 
side ; take  out  the  seed : scrape  them 
a little  on  the  inside,  and  wash  them 
clean  with  cold  water  : take  a clove 
of  garlick,  a little  ginger,  and  nut- 
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meg  sliced,  and  whole  pepper  ; put 
tliese  proportionally  into  the  melons, 
filling  them  up  with  mustard- seed  ; 
lay  them  in  an  earthen  pot  with  the 
slit  upwards,  and  take  one  jiart  of 
mustard,  and  two  parts  of  vinegar 
enough  to  cover  them;  pouring  it 
upon  them  scalding  hot,  and  keep 
them  closely  stopped. 

MELONS  and  CUCUMBERS 
(to  preserve).  Take  large  cucum- 
bers, green,  and  free  from  seed ; put 
them  in  a jar  of  strong  salt  and  wa- 
ter, with  vine  leaves  on  the  top;  set 
tliem  by  the  fire-side  till  they  are 
yellow : then  wash,  and  set  them 
over  a slow  fire  in  alum  and  water, 
covered  with  vine  leaves ; let  them 
boil  till  they  become  green ; take 
them  otF,  and  let  them  stand  in  the 
liquor  till  cold then  quarter  them, 
and  take  out  the  seed  and  pulp ; put 
them  in  cold  spring  water,  changing 
it  twice  a day  for  three  days.  Have 
ready  a syrup  made  thus  : — to  one 
pound  of  loaf  sugar,  half  an  ounce 
of  ginger  bruised,  with  as  ratich  wa- 
ter as  will  wet  it : when  it  is  quite 
free  from  scum,  put  in  when  boiling, 
the  rind  of  a lemon  and  juice ; when 
quite  cold,  pour  the  syrup  on  the 
melons.  If  the  syrup  is  too  thin, 
after  standing  two  or  three  days, 
boil  it  again,  and  add  a little  more 
sugar.  A spoonful  of  rum  gives  it 
the  West-Indian  flavour.  Gherkins 
may  be  done  the  same  way.  One 
ounce  of  alum,  when  pounded,  is 
sufficient  for  a dozen  melons  of  a 
middling  size. 

MELONS  (to  prevent  the  irregu- 
lar growth  of).  Melons,  in  certain 
situations,  are  apt  to  lose  their  cir- 
cular form,  and  grow  larger  on  one 
side  than  the  other ; to  remedy  this, 
take  a small  forked  stick  in  propor- 
tion to  the  size  of  the  melon,  and 
tlirust  it  into  the  ground  as  nearly  as 
possible  to  the  tail  of  the  fruit ; tak- 
»ng  the  precaution  to  lay  a little 
moss  between  the  two  prongs,  and 
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suspend  the  melon  to  this  -fork.  In 
a few  days  the  melon  will  resiunc  its 
form,  when  the  fork  may  be  re- 
moved, and  the  operation  is  finish- 
ed. 

MELTED  BUTTER  {to  make). 
Cut  two  ounces  of  butter  into  little 
bits,  tliat  it  may  melt  more  easily  ; 
put  it  into  the  stewpan  with  a large 
tea-spoonful  of  flour,  and  two  table- 
spoonfuls of  milk.  When  thorough- 
ly mixed,  add  two  table-spoonfuls  of 
water ; hold  it  over  the  fire,  and 
shake  it  round  every  minute,  all  the 
time  the  same  way,  till  it  just  begins 
to  simmer ; then  let  it  stand  quietly, 
and  boil  up.  It  should  be  of  the 
thickness  of  good  cream. 

METAL  {to  clean  all  sorts  of). 
Mix  half  a pint  of  refined  neat’s- 
foot  oil,  and  half  a gill  of  spirits 
of  turpentine,  scrape  a little  ker- 
nel or  rotten  stone ; wet  a woollen 
rag  therewith,  dip  it  into  the  scraped 
kernel,  and  rub  the  metal  well; 
wipe  it  off  with  a soft  cloth : polish 
with  dry  leather,  and  use  more  of 
the  kernel.  In  respect  to  steel, . if 
it  is  very  rusty,  use  a little  powder 
of  pomice  with  the  liquid,  on  a se- 
parate woollen  rag  first. 

METHEGLIN  WINE,  or  RED 
MEAD  {to  make).  Take  of  cold 
soft  water,  'seventeen  gallons ; red 
currants,  six  quarts ; black  cur- 
rants, two  quarts:  ferment.  Mix, 
honey,  twenty-five  pounds ; beet- 
root, sliced,  one  pound  ; red  tartar, 
in  fine  powder,  four  ounces : add 
cinnamon,  in  powder,  two  ounces ; 
brandy,  one  gallon.  This  will  rrake 
eighteen  gallons. 

Another.  Fermented  mead  is 
made  in  the  proportion  of  one  pound 
of  honey  to  three  pints  of  water ; or 
by  boiling  over  a moderate  fire,  to 
two-thirds  of  the  quantity,  three 
parts  water  and  one  part  honey. 
The  liquor  is  then  skimmed  and 
casked>  care  being  taken  to  keep 
the  cask  full  while  fermenting.  Du- 
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ring  the  fermenting  process,  the 
cask  is  left  unstopped  and  exposed 
to  the  sun,  or  in  a warm  room,  until 
the  working  cease.  The  cask  is 
then  bunged,  and  a few  months  in 
the  cellar  renders  it  fit  for  use. 
Mead  is  rendered  more  vinous  and 
pleasant  by  the  addition  of  cut  rai- 
sins, or  other  fruits,  boiled  after  the 
rate  of  half  a pound  of  raisins,  to  six 
pounds  of  honey,  with  a toasted  crust 
of  bread,  an  ounce  of  salt  of  tartar  in 
a glass  of  brandy,  being  added  to  the 
liquor  when  cashed  ; to  wdiich  some 
add  five  or  six  drops  of  the  essence 
of  cinnamon,  others  pieces  of  lemon- 
peel  with  various  syrups. 

MEZEREON.  {Daiihne  Meze- 
reutn.)  This  shrub  grows  to  the 
height  of  four  or  five  feet,  and 
sends  off  several  branches.  The 
exterior  bark  is  of  a grey  co- 
lour. The  leaves  are  few,  tender, 
and  lance-shaped.  The  flowers  are 
in  thick  clusters,  each  composed  of 
a single  petal,  cut  into  four  oval 
segments,  of  a bright  red  colour. 
They  produce  numerous  red  ber- 
ries, containing  one  round  seed. 

Mezereon  is  a native  of  England, 
and  is  cultivated  in  our  gardens  on 
account  of  the  beauty  and  earliness 
of  its  flowers,  which  appear  in  Fe- 
bruary and  March.  The  berries 
are  extremely  inviting,  and  as  their 
acrimony  is  not  immediately  per- 
ceived, the  ignorant  and  unwary  may 
be  tempted  to  eat  them.  Dr.  Thorn- 
ton had  a sister  who  died  an  infant 
from  eating  these  berries.  Wither- 
ing relates,  that  twelve  of  them 
being  given  to  a child,  it  vomited 
blood,  and  died  almost  immediately. 

In  this  country  the  mezereon  is 
principally  employed  for  the  cure 
of  some  siphylitic  complaints,  and 
in  this  way  Dr.  Monro  was  the  first 
who  gave  testimony  of  its  efficacy  in 
the  successful  use  of  the  Lisbon  diet 
drink.  A few  months  after  this, 


several  cases  were  published  by  Dr. 
Russel,  physician  to  St.  Thomas’s 
hospital,  fully  establishing  the  utility 
of  the  cortex  mezerei  in  venereal 
nodes.  Dr.  Home  not  only  found 
this  decoction  to  cure  scirrhous  tu- 
mours, which  remain  after  the  lues 
venerea,  and  after  the  use  of  mer- 
cury, but  it  healed  also  some  scirrh- 
ous tumours  from  other  causes  ; he 
likewise  employed  it  in  several  cu- 
taneous affections,  and  sometimes 
with  success. 

The  considerable  and  long  con- 
tinued heat  and  irritation  that  are 
produced  in  the  throat  when  meze- 
reon is  chewed,  induced  Dr.  Wither- 
ing to  think  of  giving  it  in  a case  of 
difficulty  of  swallowing,  seemingly 
occasioned  by  a paralytic  affection. 
The  patient  was  directed  to  chew  a 
thin  slice  of  the  root  as  often  as  she 
could  bear  it,  and  in  about  a month 
recovered  her  power  of  swallowing. 
This  woman  had  suffered  from  the 
complaint  three  years,  and  was 
greatly  reduced,  being  totally  un- 
able to  swallow  solids,  and  liquids 
but  very  imperfectly. 

It  has  also  been  used  instead  of  a 
perpetual  blister,  occasioning  infi- 
nitely less  pain  and  inconvenience. 
For  this  purpose  a square  piece  of 
the  recent  bark,  about  an  inch  long, 
and  three-quarters  of  an  inch  broad, 
macerated  alittlein  vinegar,  is  applied 
to  the  skin,  over  which  is  bound  aleaf 
of  ivy  or  plantain.  This  application 
is  at  first  renewed  night  and  morn- 
ing, till  it  cauterizes  the  part  and 
brings  on  a serous  discharge,  when 
a renewal  of  the  bark  once  in  twen-  * 
ty-four  hours  is  found  sufficient  to 
continue  the  issue  for  any  length  of 
time.  By  means  of  suitable  plasters 
we  conceive  that  it  might  be  applied 
behind  the  ears  to  relieve  the  eyes, 
and  on  a larger  scale  prove  a use- 
ful practice  in  sundry  diseases. 

Improved  Lisbon  diet  drink.  Take 
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of  sarsapavUla,  two  ounces  ; liquor- 
ice root,  mezereon  root,  of  each  half 
an  ounce;  shavings  of  guaiacum, 
shavings  of  sassafras  wood,  ot  each 
one  ounce  : infuse  these  ingredients 
in  eight  pints  of  boiling  water  for 
twenty-four  hours,  then  boil  them 
until  one  half  of  the  water  be  con- 
sumed ; afterwards  strain  the  de- 
coction. Use  this  as  a diet  drink, 
taking  from  a pint  and  half  to  one 
quart  during  the  day.  This  is  em- 
ployed as  an  assistant  to  a mercurial 
course  of  alteratives,  especially  after 
mercury  has  been  used  for  some 
time.  It  is  an  improvement  on  the 
Lisbon  diet  drink,  and  may  be  given 
in  rheumatism,  and  cutaneous  dis- 
orders proceeding  from  foulness  of 
the  blood  and  juices. 

Decoction  for  Nodes,  <5’C.  Take 
of  mezereon  root,  two  drachms ; 
boiling  water,  two  pounds : boil  to 
a pound.  At  the  end  of  the  boil- 
ing, add  liquorice  root,  sliced,  one 
ounce : strain. 

Two  to  four  ounces  are  to  be 
taken  three  or  four  times  a day. 
With  this  prescription  alone.  Dr. 
Russel  cured  nodes,  &c.,  as  before 
mentioned. 

MICE  {to  prevent  them  destroying 
j 1 early  sown  peas').  The  tops  of  furze 
I or  whins  chopped  and  thrown  into 
: the  drills,  and  then  covered  up,  by 
; goading  them  in  their  attempts  to 

• scratch,  is  an  effectual  preventive. 

• Sea-sand  strewed  pretty  thick  upon 
the  surface  has  the  same  effect. 

MIDCALF  {to  dress  a).  Take  a 
calf’s  heart;  stuff  it  with  good 
forcemeat,  and  send  it  to  the  oven 
in  an  earthen  dish  with  a little  water 
under  it ; lay  butter  over  it,  and 
dredge  it  with  flour ; boil  half  the 
liver  and  all  the  lights  together  half 
an  hour  ; then  chop  them  small,  and 
put  them  into  a to.ssing-pan  with  a 
pint  of  gravy,  one  spoonful  of  lemon- 
fickle,  and  one  of  catsup  ; squeeze 
n half  a lemon  ; pepper  and  salt; 
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thicken  with  a good  piece  of  butter 
rolled  in  flour  ; when  it  is  dished  up, 
pour  the  minced  meat  in  the  bottom, 
and  have  ready  fried,  ofa  fine  brown, 
the  other  half  of  the  liver,  cut  in 
slices,  and  little  bits  of  bacon ; set 
the  heart  in  the  middle,  and  lay  the 
liver  and  bacon  over  the  minced 
meat,  and  serve  it  up. 

MILDEW  {to  take  out  of  linen). 
Mix  some  soft-soap  with  powdered 
starch,  half  as  much  salt,  and  the 
juice  of  a lemon  ; lay  it  on  the  part 
on  both  sides  with  a brush  ; then 
let  it  lie  on  the  grass  day  and  night 
till  the  slain  comes  out. 

Iron-moulds  may  be  removed  by 
the  essential  salt  of  lemons.  Many 
stains  may  be  removed  by  dipping 
the  linen  in  some  butter-milk,  and 
then  drying  it  in  a hot  sun  ; then 
wash  it  in  cold  water:  repeat  this 
three  or  four  times. 

MILK  {to  keep  sweet).  In  hot 
weather,  v/hen  it  is  difficult  to  pre- 
serve milk,  from  becoming  sour,  and 
spoiling  the  cream,  it  may  be  kept 
perfectly  sweet,  by  scalding  the  new 
milk  very  gently  without  boiling, 
and  setting  it  by  in  the  earthen  dish 
or  pan  that  it  is  done  in.  Cream 
already  skimmed  may  be  kept  twen- 
ty-four hours  if  scalded  without  su- 
gar ; and  by  adding  to  it  as  much 
powdered  lump  sugar  as  will  make 
it  pretty  sweet,  it  will  be  good  two 
days,  keeping  it  in  a cool  place. 

MILK  {Method  of  using  it).  The 
best  way  of  using  milk  is  without 
skimming  and  without  boiling.  The 
cream  is  the  most  nutritious  bal- 
samic part  of  milk,  and  to  deprive 
it  of  this  is  to  render  it  less  nourish- 
ing, and  less  easy  of  digestion,  than 
in  its  pure  state.  In  some  particu- 
lar cases  skimmed  milk  may  be  pre- 
ferable, but  it  may  be  adopted  as  a 
general  rule  that  new  milk  is  the 
wholesomest  and  best.  Where  this 
stands  any  time  before  it  is  used, 
instead  of  taking  off  the  cream,  it 
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should  be  mixed  in  with  the  milk. 
Boiling  milk,  even  very  little,  fixes  it,* 
and  entirely  alters  its  qualities.  As 
a proof  of  this,  it  will  not  afterwards 
afford  any  cream,  but  merely  a thin 
skin.  In  this  state,  it  is  hard  of 
digestion,  and  of  course  liable  to 
occasion  obstructions.  It  is  the 
most  proper  for  food  when  raw  or 
only  scalded. 

MILK  (to  presene).  Provide 
bottles,  whicL  must  be  perfectly 
clean,  sweet,  and  dry ; draw  the 
milk  from  the  cow  into  the  bottles, 
and  as  they  are  filled,  immediately 
cork  them  well  up,  and  fasten  the 
corks  with  pack-thread  or  wire. 
Then  spread  a little  straw  on  the 
bottom  of  the  boiler,  on  which  place 
bottles  with  straw  between  them, 
until  the  boiler  contains  a sufficient 
quantity.  Fill  it  up  with  cold  wa- 
ter ; heat  the  water,  and  as  soon  as 
it  begins  to  boil,  draw  the  fire,  and 
let  the  whole  gradually  cool.  When 
quite  cold  take  out  the  bottles,  and 
pack  them  w'ith  straw  or  sawdust 
in  hampers,  and  stow  them  in  the 
coolest  part  of  the  house  or  ship. 
Milk  preserved  in  this  manner,  al- 
though eighteen  months  in  the  bot- 
tles, will  be  as  sweet  as  when  first 
milked  from  the  cow. 

MILK  FEVER  m LYING-IN 
WOMEN.  From  an  extraordinary 
accumulation  of  milk  in  the  breast, 
immediately  after  child  birth  or 
from  cold,  a considerable  degree  of 
constitutional  derangement  often 
sets  in  ; the  patient  becomes  rest- 
less, thirsty,  and  hot;  complains  of 
head-ache,  great  stiffness  and  pain 
in  the  breast,  which  increase  alarm- 
ingly. In  many  cases,  this  fever  is 
produced  by  not  putting  the  infant 
f ) the  breast  in  proper  time,  thereby 
iHowing  the  milk  to  accumulate 
^nd  distend  the  parts  ; and  the 
almost  total  obliteration  of  the 
nipples  is  not  an  unfrequent  con- 
secpience,  after  the  fever  has 


abated;  a circumstance  which  pre- 
vents the  mother  from  ever  being 
able  to  suckle  her  children.  The 
child  should  be  put  to  the  breast 
very  soon  after  its  birth,  in  order  to 
accustom  the  nipples  to  their  office, 
even  before  the  milk  flows  ; and 
this  is  the  most  effectual  safeguard 
against  the  milk-fever.  When, 
however,  it  is  set  in,  the  patient 
must  abstain  from  fluids  of  all  de- 
scriptions, and  take  a saline  purga- 
tive, such  as  a mixture  made  of 
half  a cup  of  senna  tea  in  which  has 
been  dissolved  two  drachms  of  salts 
and  a little  manna.  She  must  be 
kept  quiet,  and,  if  of  a plethoric 
habit,  must  lose  a little  blood  from 
the  arm.  The  child  must  be  put  to 
the  breast,  or  else  the  milk  must  be 
otherwise  evacuated.  During  the 
fever,  the  following  draught  should 
be  given  occasionally,  two  or  three 
times  a day,  particularly  if  great 
thirst  be  present ; it  is  cooling  and 
refreshing  :-twenty  grains  of  subcar- 
bonate of  potass,  dissolved  in  two 
table-spoonfuls  of  water,  sweetened 
with  a little  sugar  ; pour  this  upon 
a table-spoonful  of  lemon-juice,  and 
drink  it  whilst  it  is  frothing.  The 
bed-room  should  neither  be  too  hot 
nor  too  cold,  nor  should  the  patient 
be  obliged  to  bear  a load  of  blankets 
upon  her  ; the  diet  should  be  gruel, 
and,  if  she  must  drink,  it  should  be 
in  small  quantities,  and  lemonade, 
perhaps,  is  the  best.  This  fever  is 
seldom  attended  with  danger,  al- 
though it  sometimes  leaves  behind 
indurated  and  sore  breasts. 

MILK  PAINT,  for  preserving 
"Weather  boarding  and  for  staining 
walls  {to  make).  The  very  offensive 
and  injurious  smell  of  common  paint 
to  sickly  persons,  may  be  obviated 
by  the  following  recipe,  which  will 
answer  for  inside  work,  as  pa- 
nelling, &c.,  nearly  as  well  as  oil 
paint.  Take  of  skimmed  milk  near- 
ly two  quarts  ; of  fresh  slaked  lime. 
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about  six  ounces  and  a half;  of  lin- 
seed oil,  four  ounces  ; of  whiting, 
three  pounds.  Put  the  lime  into  a 
stone  vessel,  and  pour  upon  it  a suf- 
ficient quantity  of  milk  to  form  a 
mixture,  resembling  thin  cream ; 
then  add  the  oil  a little  at  a time, 
stirring  it  with  a small  spatula  ; the 
remaining  part  of  the  milk  is  then 
to  be  added,  and  lastly  the  whiting. 
The  milk  must,  on  no  account  be 
sour. 

Slake  the  lime,  by  dipping  the 
pieces  in  water,  out  of  which  it  is  to 
be  immediately  taken,  and  left  to  slake 
in  the  air.  For  fine  white  paint;  the 
oil  of  caraways  is  best,  because  co- 
lourless ; but  with  the  ochres,  the 
commonest  oils  may  be  used.  The 
oil,  when  mixed  with  the  milk  and 
lime,  entirely  disappears,  and  is  to- 
tally dissolved  by  the  lime  forming 
a calcareous  soap. 

The  whiting  or  ochre  is  to  be 
gently  crumbled  on  the  surface  of 
the  fluid,  which  it  gradually  imbibes, 
and  at  last  sinks : at  this  period  it 
must  be  well  stirred  in. 

This  paint  may  be  coloured  like 
distemper,  or  size  colour,  with  levi- 
gated charcoal,  yellow  ochre,  &c., 
and  is  used  in  the  same  manner. 
The  quantity  here  prescribed  is  suf- 
ficient to  cover  twenty-seven  square 
yards  with  the  first  coat,  and  will 
cost  about  three-halfpence  per  yard. 

For  out-door  work,  add  to  the 
proportions  of  slaked  lime,  linseed 
oil  and  white  burgundy  pitch,  each 
two  ounces  ; the  pitch  to  be  melted 
in  a gentle  heat  with  the  oil,  and 
then  added  to  the  smooth  mixture 
of  the  milk  and  lime.  In  cold  wea- 
ther it  must  be  warmed,  to  facili- 
tate its  mixture  with  the  milk. 

For  the  preservation  of  weather 
boarding ; to  three  parts  of  unslak- 
ed lime,  add  two  of  wood-ashes,  and 
one  of  fine  sand,  or  of  sea-coal  ashes 
sifted  through  a fine  sieve.  Let 


these  be  mixed  with  as  much  linseed- 
oil  as  will  bring  the  mixture  to  a 
consistence  for  working  with  a paint- 
er’s brush.  If  the  mixture  be  ground 
together,  it  will  be  an  improvement. 
I'wo  coats  will  be  required,  first  thin, 
then  thick.  The  hardness  increases 
by  time. 

MILK  PORRIDGE  {to  make). 
Make  a fine  gruel  of  split  grits, 
long  boiled;  strain  it  off;  add  either 
cold  milk,  or  warm  it  with  milk,  as 
may  be  agreeable.  Serve  with 
toast. 

MILK  PUNCH  {to  make).  Take 
two  quarts  of  water,  one  quart  of 
milk,  half  a pint  of  lemon-juice,  and 
one  quart  of  brandy,  with  sugar  to 
your  taste;  put  the  milk  and  water 
together  a little  warm ; then  the  su- 
gar and  lemon-juice;  stir  it  well  to- 
gether ; then  the  brandy ; stir  it 
again,  and  run  it  through  a flannel 
bag  till  it  be  very  fine,  and  bottle  it. 
It  will  keep  a fortnight  or  more. 

MILK  (^ROSES  {to  make  common). 
Mix  four  ounces  of  the  oil  of  al- 
monds with  half  a gallon  of  rose- 
water, and  then  add  forty  drops  of 
the  oil  of  tartar. 

MILK  0/ ROSES,  {to 

make).  Take  two  pounds  of  Jordan 
almonds,  five  quarts  of  rose-water, 
one  ditto  of  rectified  spirit  of  wine, 
half  an  ounce  of  oil  of  lavender,  two 
ounces  of  Spanish  oil-soap,  and  four 
ounces  of  cream  of  roses.  Blanch 
the  almonds  in  boiling  water  ; dry 
them  well  in  a cloth ; then  pound 
them  in  a mortar  until  they  become 
a paste.  Pound  in  the  soap,  and 
mix  it  well  with  the  almond  paste. 
Then  add  the  cream  of  roses. 
When  these  are  mixed,  add  the  rose- 
water and  spirits,  which  stir  in  with 
a spatula  or  knife.  Strain  the  whole 
through  a clean  white  cloth  ; then 
add  the  oil  of  lavender  to  the  ex- 
pressed liquid,  drop  by  drop,  and 
stir  the  whole  well.  When  the  mix- 
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ture  has  stood  for  a day,  cover  it 
over  with  a cloth  from  the  dust  ; 
then  bottle  it  for  use. 

MILK  of  ROSES,  French,  {to 
make).  Mix  together  four  ounces 
of  oil  of  almonds,  half  an  ounce 
of  English  oil  of  lavender,  two 
quarts  of  spirit  of  wine,  and  ten 
ditto  of  rose-water.  Next,  blanch 
three  pounds  of  Jordan  almonds, 
and  pound  them  in  a mortar,  with 
a quarter  of  a pound  of  Spanish  oil- 
soap,  half  an  ounce  of  spermaceti, 
and  half  an  ounce  of  white  wax. 
Put  these  ingredients  into  a large 
jar,  with  two  ounces  of  pearl-ash, 
dissolved  in  an  ounce  of  warm  wa- 
ter. Shake  the  whole  well,  and  then 
pour  it  into  small  bottles  for  sale. 

MILK  SOUP  {to  make).  With 
cinnamon,  boil  a quart  of  milk,  two 
bay  leaves,  and  moist  sugar.  Put 
some  sippets  in  a dish  ; pour  the 
milk  over  them,  and  set  the  whole 
over  a charcoal  fire  to  simmer  till 
the  bread  be  soft ; take  the  yolks 
of  two  eggs  ; beat  them  up,  and  mix 
them  with  a little  of  the  milk,  and 
throw  it  in  ; mix  it  all  together  and 
serve  it  up. 

MILK-WATER  {to  distil).  Take 
two  handfuls  of  spear  or  peppermint, 
the  same  of  balm,  one  handful  of  car- 
duus,  the  same  of  wormwood,  and 
one  of  angelica;  cut  them  into  lengths 
a quarter  long,  and  steep  them 
in  three  quarts  of  skimmed  milk, 
twelve  hours ; then  distil  it  in  a 
cold  still,  with  a slow  fire  under  it ; 
keep  a cloth  alw'ays  wet  over  the 
top  of  your  still,  to  keep  the  li- 
quor from  boiling  over  ; the  next 
day  bottle  it;  cork  it  well,  and 
keep  it  for  use-. 

MILLE  FEUILLES,  or  a Pyra^ 
mid  of  Paste  {to  make).  Roll  out 
puIF-paste  half  an  inch  thick  ; cut  it 
out  with  a cutter  made  for  the  pur- 
pose, in  any  shape  that  may  be 
agreeable,  observing  to  let  the  first 
piece  be  as  large  as  the  bottom  of 


the  dish  you  intend  sending  it  to 
table  on,  the  second  piece  a size 
smaller,  and  so  on  in  proportion,  till 
the  last  is  about  the  size  of  a shil- 
ling ; lay  them  with  paper  on  a bak- 
ing plate ; spread  some  yolk  of  egg 
on  the  top,  and  bake  them  of  a light 
brown  colour;  take  them  from  lire 
jjaper,  and  when  cold  put  the  largest 
size  in  the  dish,  then  a layer  of  apri- 
cot-jam, then  the  next  sizej  a layer 
of  raspberry-jam  ; and  so  on,  vary- 
ing the  jam  between  each  layer  of 
paste,  to  the  top,  in  which  place  a 
bunch  of  dried  fruit,  and  spin  a cara- 
mel of  sugar  over  it. 

MILLET  MILK  {to  'prepare). — 
Wash  three  spoonfuls  of  millet-seed 
in  cold  water,  and  put  it  into  a 
quart  of  new  milk  ; stew  it  gently 
till  it  becomes  moderately  thick. 
Cool  it  by  letting  it  stand  in  a ba- 
sin till  wanted  fbr  use. 

MILLET  PUDDING  {to  make 
a).  Wash  and  pick  half  a pound  of 
millet-seed ; then  take  half  a pound 
of  sugar,  a nutmeg  grated,  and  three 
quarts  of  milk,  and  break  in  half  a 
pound  of  fresh  butter.  Butter  your 
dish  ; pour  it  in,  and  send  it  to  the 
oven. 

MINCED  COLLOPS  {to  make). 
Take  beef,  chop  and  mince  it 
very  small,  to  which  add  some  salt 
and  pepper.  Put  this,  in  its  raw 
state,  into  small  jars,  and  pour  on 
the  top  some  clarified  butter.  When 
intended  for  use,  put  the  clarified 
butter  into  a frying-pan,  and  slice 
some  onions  into  the  pan,  and  fry 
them ; add  a little  water  to  it,  and 
then  put  in  the  mince-meat.  Stew 
it  well,  and  in  a few  minutes  it  will 
be  fit  to  serve  up, 

MINCE  PIES  {to  make).  Boil 
a neat’s  tongue  two  hours ; then 
skin  it  and  chop  it  as  small  as 
possible  ; chop  very  small  three 
pounds  of  fresh  beef  suet,  three  ^ 
pounds  of  good  baking  apples, 
four  pounds  of  currants  washed 
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clean,  picked,  and  well  dried  before 
the  fire,  one  pound  of  jar  raisins, 
stoned  and  chopped  small,  and  one 
pound  of  powdered  sugar  : mix  them 
all  together,  with  half  an  ounce  of 
mace,  the  same  of  nutmeg  grated, 
cloves  and  cinnamon,  a quarter  of 
an  ounce  of  each,  and  one  pint  of 
French  brandy,  and  make  a rich  puff 
paste  ; as  you  fill  the  pie  up,  put  in 
a little  candied  citron  and  orange, 
cut  in  small  pieces  : whatever  there 
is  to  spare,  put  close  down  in  a 
pot,  and  cover  it  up  ; put  no  citron 
nor  orange  in  till  you  use  it. 

Another  icni/.  Rub  and  pick  clean 
seven  pounds  of  currants,  and  three 
j)ounds  and  a half  of  beef  suet  chop- 
ped fine,  three  pounds  and  a half  of 
the  lean  of  a sirloin  of  beef  minced 
raw,  three  pounds  and  a half  of  ap- 
jdes  chopped  fine,  half  a pound  of 
citron  cut  in  small  pieces,  half  a 
pound  of  lemon-peel,  half  a pound 
of  orange-peel,  two  pounds  of  fine 
moist  sugar,  one  ounce  of  spice, 
cloves,  mace,  nutmegs,  and  cinna- 
mon, pounded  together  and  sifted, 
the  rind  of  four  lemons,  and  four 
Seville  oranges  ; rub  all  these  to- 
gether till  well  mixed  ; then  put  it 
into  a deep  pan ; mix  one  bottle 
of  brandy,  one  of  white  wine,  and 
the  juice  of  the  lemons  and  oranges 
that  have  been  grated,  together  in  a 
basin  ; pour  half  over,  and  press  it 
' down  tight  with  your  hand ; then 
: add  the  other  half,  and  let  it  remain 
at  the  top  to  soak  in  by  degrees  ; 
cover  up  close.  It  should  be  made 
six  weeks  before  wanted.  The  pans 
must  be  sheeted  with  puff  paste  and 
covered  with  the  same.  About  ten 
minutes  will  bake  them. 

MINCE  PIE,  without  MEAT  {to 
wake  a).  Chop  fine  three  pounds  of 
suet,  and  three  pounds  of  apples, 
when  pared  and  cored;  wash  and 
dry  three  pounds  of  currants  ; stone 
and  chop  one  pound  of  jar  raisins  ; 
beat  and  sift  one  pound  and  a half 


of  loaf  sugar;  cut  small  twelve 
ounces  of  candied  orange-peel,  and 
six  ounces  of  citron ; mix  all  well 
together,  with  a quarter  of  an  ounce 
of  nutmeg,  half  a quarter  of  an 
ounce  of  cinnamon,  six  or  eight 
cloves,  and  half  a pint  of  French 
brandy ; put  it  close,  and  keep  it 
for  use. 

MINCED  VEAL.  First  cut  tlie 
veal  into  thin  slices,  and  then  into 
small  bits.  Put  it  into  a saucepan  ‘ 
with  half  a pint  of  gravy,  a little 
pepper  and  salt,  a slice  of  lemon,  a 
good  piece  of  butter  rolled  in  flour, 
a tea-spoonful  of  lemon-pickle,  and 
a large  spoonful  of  cream ; keep 
shaking  it  over  the  fire  till  it  boils  ; 
have  sippets  of  bread  ready  in  the 
dish,  and  then  pour  the  whole  over 
them.  Garnish  with  slices  of  lemon. 

MINT  {to  cultivate).  This  use- 
ful plant  may  be  propagated  by 
parting  the  roots  in  the  spring,  or 
by  planting  the  cuttings  in  any  of 
the  summer  months,  but  they  must 
have  a moist  soil,  and  if  the  weather 
proves  dry,  they  must  be  often  wa- 
tered, till  they  have  taken  root. 
They  should  be  planted  in  beds  of 
four  feet  in  width,  with  walks  two 
feet  wide  on  either  side,  and  should 
be  set  at  five  inches  distant.  They 
spread  so  fast  at  the  roots,  that  the 
beds  should  never  stand  above  three 
years  before  they  are  taken  up  and 
transplanted,  for  the  roots  after  this 
time  will  mat  and  clog  together,  so 
as  to  choke  one  another. 

MINT  SAUCE  (^OTwaie).  Wash 
a handful  of  nice  young  fresh-ga- 
thered green  mint ; pick  the  leaves 
from  the  stalks  ; mince  them  very 
fine,  and  put  them  into  a sauce-boat 
with  a tea-spoonful  of  moist  sugar, 
and  four  table-spoonfuls  of  vinegar. 
If  green  mint  cannot  be  procured, 
this  sauce  may  be  made  with  mint 
vinegar. 

MINT  VINEGAR  {to  make).— 
Dry  and  pound  half  an  ounce  of 
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mint  seed  ; pour  upon  it  a quart  of 
the  best  vinegar  ; let  it  steep  ten 
days,  shaking  it  up  every  day. 

MIRANGUES  (^0  ?na/fe).  Whisk 
the  whites  of  nine  eggs  to  a thick 
froth : add  the  rind  of  six  lemons 
grated  fine,  and  a spoonful  of  sifted 
sugar ; then  lay  a wet  sheet  of  pa- 
per on  a tin,  and  with  a spoon,  drop 
the  mixture  in  small  lumps  sepa- 
rately upon  it ; sift  sugar  over,  and 
bake  them,  in  a moderate  oven,  of  a 
nice  colour ; then  put  raspberry, 
apricot,  or  any  kind  of  jam  between 
two  bottoms ; put  them  together, 
and  lay  them  in  a warm  place,  or 
before  the  fire,  to  dry. 

MIRLITONS  DE  ROUEN  (to 
make).  Take  half  a pound  of  puff 
paste ; roll  it  out  as  thin  as  a shil- 
ling ; cut  it  into  forms,  and  put  them 
into  little  pans ; put  into  a basin  a 
quarter  of  a pound  of  fine  sugar  and 
an  egg  ; work  them  ; add  a suffi- 
cient quantity  of  melted  butter ; 
work  the  whole  in,  putting  in  another 
egg ; add  a little  orange-flower  wa- 
ter, and  fill  the  moulds  with  this 
paste ; sift  sugar  over  them,  and 
bake  them  in  a slow  oven.  Dress 
and  serve  them. 

MISCARRIAGES  {Prevention 
and  Treatment  of).  What  is  termed 
miscarriage  or  abortion,  happens  be- 
fore the  seventh  month  of  pregnancy, 
but  more  frequently  about  the  third 
or  fourth,  yet  accident  may  occasion 
it  at  any  period  of  the  nine  months. 
'I'he  symptoms  of  approaching  mis- 
carriage, are  pains  in  the  loins,  and 
lower  region  of  the  abdomen,  flac- 
cidity  of  the  breast,  with  a sense  of 
coldness,  sickness  of  the  stomach, 
and  a slight  degree  of  fever  ; these 
are  soon  followed  by  haemorrhage, 
which  sometimes  is  profuse,  and 
sometimes  irregular,  stopping  for  a 
short  time,  and  then  re-appearing ; 
this  haemorrhage  is  greater  after  the 
ttiird  month  than  before  it,  owing  to 
the  enlargement  of  the  blood  vessels. 


— M I S 

In  some  cases  of  miscarriage,  the 
attendant  pains  are  continued  and  se- 
vere, while  in  others  they  are  of 
very  short  duration,  and  the  stomach 
also  in  some  cases  is  violently  affect- 
ed, yet  in  others  scarcely  any  sick- 
ness takes  place.  In  like  manner  as 
the  symptoms  differ,  so  does  the  du. 
ration  of  the  labour,  being  some  days 
in  one  case,  and  but  as  many  hour/ 
in  another. 

One  of  the  worst  consequences  o 
a miscarriage  is,  that  it  predispose- 
to  subsequent  ones,  and  hence  w' 
generally  find  that  if  a woman  mis- 
carry once  when  very  young,  she 
generally  will  be  so  affected  several 
times,  unless  the  greatest  caution  be 
observed. 

When  a young  woman  is  approach- 
ing the  third  month  of  pregnancy, 
and  has  had  a former  miscarriage,  ' 
she  should  avoid  all  species  of  fa-  ' 
tigue,  both  of  mind  and  body,  live 
upon  the  most  wholesome  diet,  and 
if  of  a weak  habit,  take  daily  a glass  , 
of  wine,  or  a little  strong  malt  li- 
quor : she  should  not  sleep  upon  a ‘ 
luxurious  down  or  feather  bed,  but 
upon  a soft  mattress  placed  over  a 
feather  bed.  If  she  be  a plethoric 
full  woman,  she  should  not  take  any 
fermented  liquors,  and  lose  about 
eight  ounces  of  blood ; both  these 
descriptions  of  women  should  keep, 
during  the  whole  period  of  preg- 
nancy, their  bowels  regular ; and  this 
is  to  be  done  by  mild  aperients,  such 
as  magnesia  and  rhubarb,  castor  oil, 
and  Seidlitz  powders,  but  they 
should  avoid  all  pills,  as,  in  general, 
they  contain  either  aloes  or  calomel,  I 
both  of  which  are  objectionable.  If  1 
the  pains  appear,  and  symptoms  I 
seem  to  threaten  miscarriage,  the  I 
woman  should  leave  off  ail  motion  I 
of  the  limbs,  lie  upon  a sofa,  and  I 
take  forty  drops  of  laudanum  imrae-  I 
diately.  I 

There  is  nothing  more  useful  in  I 
such  cases  than  this  medicine,  the  I 
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tJose  may  be  safely  repeated  next 
night;  and  if  it  produces  costiveness 
a strong  purgative  must  not  be  given, 
but  a small  dose  of  castor  oil.  If 
rest,  and  a dose  or  two  of  laudanum 
do  not  check  the  disposition  to  mis- 
carriage at  this  crisis,  nothing  else 
will,  except,  indeed,  the  woman  be 
very  full  and  sanguineus,  then  a lit- 
tle blood  taken  from  the  arm  will  be 
of  great  use,  previous  to  taking  the 
laudanum;  but  should  she  be  of  a 
w'eak  habit,  bleeding  would  only 
..accelerate  the  miscarriage.  In  like 
manner,  wine  must  be  avoided  in  the 
fformer,  and  moderately  administered 
in  the  latter. 

MISLETOE  (Viscum  Album).— 
TThis  is  a parasitical  plant,  like  a 
large  bush.  The  berry  is  white, 
^smooth,  globular,  clustered,  contain- 
ing one  fleshy  seed.  This  plant 
cgrows  on  various  kinds  of  trees, 
producing  its  flowers  in  May,  but 
its  berries  remain  throughout  the 
■winter.  This  singular  parasitical 
rplant  is  found  on  apple-trees,  also  on 
:the  pear,  hawthorn,  service,  oak,  ha- 
zel, maple,  ash,  lime-tree,  willow, 
oelm,  hornbeam,  &c.  The  viscum 
■should  be  separated  from  the  oak 
'.about  Christmas,  then  gradually 
dried.  It  is  afterwards  to  be  ground 
into  a fine  powder  ; which  ought  to 
be  confined  in  a bottle,  and  kept  in 
■;a  situation  where  both  light  and  air 
are  excluded  ; as  the  admission  of 
either  tends  to  deprive  this  vegeta- 
ble of  its  natural  efficacy. 

Medicinal  Virtues,  Instances  of 
the  efficacy  of  the  misletoe  in  epi- 
lepsy are  to  be  found  in  the  writings 
' of  Paracelsus,  Pliny,  &c.  &c.  The 
! late  Drs.  Fothergill,  Willan,  Gilbert, 
Thompson,  and  Frazer,  employed 
this  medicine  with  great  success  for 
the  cure  of  epilepsy. 

MOCK  BRAWN  (to  make).— 
Take  a piece  of  the  belly  part,  and 
the  head,  of  a young  porker  ; rub  it 
with  saltpetre,  and  let  it  lie  three 
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days  ; then  wash  it  clean  ; split  the 
head,  and  boil  it ; then  take  out  the 
bones,  and  cut  it  in  pieces;  then  take 
four  ox  feet,  boiled  tender,  and  cut 
in  thin  pieces  ; lay  them  on  the  belly 
piece  with  the  head  cut  small ; then 
roll  it  up  tight  with  sheet  tin,  that  a 
trencher  will  go  in  at  each  end ; boil 
it  four  or  five  hours  ; when  it  comes 
out,  set  it  upon  one  end,  and  press 
the  trencher  down  with  a large  lead 
weight ; let  it  stand  all  night,  and  in 
the  morning  lake  it  out  of  the  tin, 
and  bind  it  with  a white  fillet ; put 
it  into  cold  salt  and  water,  and  it  will 
be  fit  for  use. 

MOCK  MADEIRA  (to  make). 
To  eighteen  gallons  of  water,  put 
fifty-four  pounds  of  fine  moist  su- 
gar ; boil  it  for  half  an  hour,  and 
skim  it  well ; when  cold,  put  to 
every  gallon  one  quart  of  new  ale 
out  of  the  vat,  and  let  it  work  in  the 
tub  two  days  ; then  put  it  into  a 
cask,  and  when  it  has>done  ferment- 
ing, put  to  it  one  pound  of  sugar- 
candy,  six  pounds  of  jar  raisins,  two 
bottles  of  brandy,  and  two  ounces 
of  isinglass  dissolved  in  some  of  the 
wine  ; stop  it  down,  and  let  it  stand 
one  year  in  the  cask;  then  bottle 
it. 

Some  prefer  setting  the  sugar  and 
water  to  work  in  one  vessel,  and  the 
ale  in  another,  for  two  days,  and 
then  mixing  them  to  put  into  the 
c^slc* 

MOCK  MOCK  TURTLE  (to 
make).  Line  the  bottom  of  a stew- 
pan  that  will  hold  five  pints,  with  an 
ounce  of  nice  lean  bacon,  or  ham,  a 
pound  and  a half  of  lean  gravy  beef, 
a cow-heel,  the  inner  rind  of  a car- 
rot, a sprig  of  lemon  thyme,  winter 
savory,  three  times  the  quantity  of 
parsley,  a few  green  leaves  of  sweet 
basil,  and  two  shallots  ; put  in  a 
large  onion  with  four  cloves  stuck  in 
it,  eighteen  corns  of  allspice,  the 
same  of  black  pepper ; pour  on  these 
a quarter  of  a pint  of  cold  water  ; 
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cover  tlie  stewpan,  and  set  it  on  a 
slow  fire,  to  boil  gently  for  a quarter 
of  an  hour ; then,  to  prevent  the 
meat  from  catching,  take  off  the  co- 
ver and  watch  it,  and  when  it  has 
got  a good  brown  colour,  fill  up  the 
stewpan  with  boiling  water,  and  let 
it  simmer  very  gently  for  two  hours. 
If  you  wish  to  have  the  full  benefit 
of  the  meat,  only  stew  it  till  it  is  just 
tender,  cut  it  into  mouthfuls,  and 
put  it  into  the  soup.  To  thicken  it, 
pour  from  two  to  three  table-spoon- 
fuls of  flour,  a ladleful  of  the  gravy, 
and  stir  it  quick  until  it  is  well  mix- 
ed ; pour  it  back  into  the  stewpan 
where  the  gravy  is,  and  let  it  simmer 
gently  for  half  an  hour  longer ; 
skim  it,  and  then  strain  it  through  a 
tammis  into  the  stewpan  ; cut  the 
cow-heel  into  pieces  about  an  inch 
square ; squeeze  through  a sieve  the 
juice  of  a lemon,  a table-spoonfid  of 
mushroom  catsup,  a tea-spoonful  of 
salt,  half  a tea-spoonful  of  ground 
black  pepper,  as  much  grated  nut- 
meg as  will  lie  on  a sixpence,  and  a 
glass  of  Madeira  or  sherry  wine  ; let 
all  simmer  together  for  five  minutes 
longer. 

MOCK  TURTLE  {to  make).— 
Get  a calf’s  head  with  the  skin  on ; 
cut  it  in  half,  and  clean  it  well ; then 
half  boil  it;  take  all  the  meat  off  in 
square  bits  ; break  the  bones  of  the 
head,  and  boil  them  in  some  veal 
and  beef  broth  to  add  to  the  rich- 
ness ; fry  some  shallot  and  butter, 
and  dredge  in  flour  enough  to  thick- 
en the  gravy ; stir  this  into  the 
browning,  and  give  it  one  or  two 
boils ; skim  it  carefully,  and  then 
put  in  the  head  ; put  in  also  a pint 
of  Madeira  wine,  and  simmer  till 
the  meat  is  quite  tender  ; about  ten 
minutes  before  you  serve,  put  in 
some  basil,  tarragon,  chives,  parsley, 
cayenne  pepper,  and  salt  to  your 
taste  ; also  two  spoonfuls  of  mush- 
room catsup,  and  one  of  soy;  squeeze 
the  juice  of  a lemon  into  the  tureen. 


and  pour  the  soup  upon  it ; add 
some  forcemeat  balls,  and  small 
eggs. 

Another  and  cheaper  method.  Pre- 
pare half  a calf’s  head,  without  the 
skin  as  above  directed  : the  meat 
being  cut  off,  break  the  bones,  and 
put  them  into  a saucepan  with  some 
gravy  made  of  beef  and  veal  bones, 
and  seasoned  with  fi  ied  onions,  herbs, 
mace,  and  pepper.  Have  ready  two 
or  three  ox- palates,  boiled  so  tender 
as  to  blanch  and  cut  into  small 
pieces,  to  which  a cow-heel,  likewise 
cut  into  pieces,  will  prove  a great 
improvement ; brown  some  butter, 
flour,  and  onion,  and  pour  the  gravy 
to  it ; then  add  the  meats  as  above, 
and  stew  ; half  a pint  of  sherry, 
two  spoonfuls  of  walnut  catsup,  an 
anchovy,  the  same  of  mushroom  cat- 
sup, and  some  chopped  herbs  as  be- 
fore. 

Another.  Take  a calf’s  head, 
scald  and  w'ash  it  very  clean ; boil 
it  for  half  an  hour  ; then  cut  all  the 
skin  off  by  itself,  and  take  the 
tongue  out : take  some  veal  stock, 
and  put  the  tongue  and  skin  in,  with 
three  large  onions,  half  an  ounce  of 
cloves  and  mace,  and  half  a nut- 
meg, beat  very  fine,  all  kinds  of 
sweet  herbs,  and  three  anchovies ; 
stew  it  altogether,  and  when  tender, 
take  out  the  meat,  cut  it  in  pieces  of 
about  two  inches  square,  and  the 
tongue,  which  must  be  skinned,  in 
square  pieces,  the  same  as  the  head : 
strain  off  the  liquor ; put  half  a 
pound  of  butter  into  the  stewpan  ; 
melt  it,  and  put  in  a quarter  of  a 
pound  of  flour,  which  must  be  kept 
stirring  till  smooth  ; then  add  the  li- 
quor, stirring  it  till  all  is  in.  If 
lumpy,  it  must  be  again  strained 
through  a sieve  ; then  add  to  it  a 
pint  of  white  wine  ; season  it  pretty 
high  ; put  in  forcemeat  balls,  and 
egg  balls  boiled  or  fried,  some  le- 
mon juice,  and  let  it  stew  gently  for 
an  hour.  If  it  be  too  thick,  put 
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some  broth  before  stewing  it  the  last 
time  ; serve  it  up  quite  hot  in  a tu- 
reen. 

MOCK  GOOSE.  (See  Leg  of 
Pork). 

MOLASSES  (to  render  them  Jit 
to  be  used  instead  of  sugar).  Take 
twenty -four  pounds  of  molasses, 
twenty-four  pounds  of  water,  and 
six  ix)unds  of  charcoal,  coarsely 
pulverized ; mix  them  in  a kettle, 
and  boil  the  whole  over  a slow  wood 
fire.  When  the  mixture  has  boiled 
half  an  hour,  pour  it  into  a flat  ves- 
sel, in  order  that  the  charcoal  may 
fall  to  the  bottom  ; then  pour  off  the 
liquid,  and  place  it  over  the  fire 
once  more,  that  the  superfluous  wa- 
ter may  evaporate,  and  the  molasses 
be  brought  to  their  former  con- 
sistence. Twenty-four  pounds  of 
molasses  will  produce  twenty-four 
pounds  of  syrup. 

MOONSHINE  (/omaAc).  Take 
the  shapes  of  a half  moon,  and  five 
or  seven  stars  *,  wet  them  and  fill 
them  with  flummery;  let  them  stand 
till  they  are  cold;  then  put  them 
into  a deep  china  dish,  and  pour  le- 
mon cream  round  them,  made  as 
follows  : Take  a pint  of  spring  wa- 
ter, put  to  it  the  juice  of  three  le- 
mons, and  the  yellow  rind  of  one  le- 
mon, the  whites  of  five  eggs  well 
beaten,  and  four  ounces  of  loaf  su- 
gar; then  set  it  over  a slow  fire,  and 
stir  it  one  way  till  it  looks  white  and 
thick;  if  you  let  it  boil,  it  will  cur- 
dle ; then  strain  it  through  a hair- 
sieve,  and  let  it  stand  till  it  is  cold  : 
beat  the  yolks  of  five  eggs,  mix 
them  with  your  whites,  set  them 
over  the  fire,  and  keep  stirring  it  till 
it  is  almost  ready  to  boil ; then  pour 
it  into  a basin  ; when  it  is  cold, 
pour  it  among  the  moon  and  stars  : 
garnish  with  flowers. 

MOOR  FOWL  (/o  dress  with 
red  cabbage).  Truss  the  moor  game 
as  for  boiling  ; put  them  on  with  a 
ittle  soup ; let  them  stew  for  half 


an  hour  ; cut  a stock  of  red  cabbage 
in  four  quarters  ; put  it  to  the  moor 
fowl  ; season  with  white  pepper  and 
salt,  a little  piece  of  butter  rolled  in 
flour,  and  a glass  of  Port  wine ; sift 
out  the  cabbage,  and  place  it  neatly 
in  the  dish,  the  moor  fowl  on  it : 
pour  the  sauce  over  them,  and  gar- 
nish with  small  slices  of  bacon  fried. 

MOOR  GAME  {to  pot).  Pick 
and  draw  the  moor  game,  wipe  them 
clean  with  a cloth,  and  season  them 
pretty  well  with  mace,  pepper,  and 
salt ; put  one  leg  through  the  other  ; 
roast  them  till  they  are  quite  enough 
and  a good  brown  ; when  they  are 
cold,  put  them  into  potting  pots, 
and  pour  over  them  clarified  butter, 
and  keep  them  in  a dry  place.  Ob- 
serve to  keep  their  heads  uncovered 
with  the  butter. 

MORELLA  CHERRIES  {to 
preserve).  Gather  the  cherries  when 
they  are  full  ripe;  take  out  the 
stalks,  and  prick  them  with  a pin; 
to  every  two  pounds  of  cherries,  put 
a pound  and  a half  of  loaf  sugar  ; 
beat  part  of  the  sugar,  and  strew  it 
over  them  ; let  them  stand  all  night; 
dissolve  the  rest  of  the  sugar  in  half 
a pint  of  the  juice  of  currants;  set 
it  over  a slow  fire,  and  put  in  the 
cherries  with  the  sugar,  and  give 
them  a gentle  scald ; let  them  stand 
all  night  again,  and  give  them  ano- 
ther scald;  then  take  them  carefully 
out,  and  boil  the  syrup  till  it  is  thick  ; 
then  pour  it  upon  the  cherries  ; if  it 
be  too  thin,  boil  it  again. 

MORELLA  WINE  {to  make). 
Cleanse  from  the  stalks  sixty  pounds 
of  Morelia  cherries,  and  bruise  them 
so  that  the  stones  shall  be  broken. 
Now  press  out  the  juice,  and  mix  it 
with  six  gallons  of  sherry  wine,  and 
four  gallons  of  warm  water.  Hav- 
ing grossly  powdered  separate  ounces 
of  nutmeg,  cinnamon,  and  mace, 
hang  them  separately,  in  small  bags, 
in  the  cask  containing  the  mixture. 
Bung  it  down,  and  in  a few  weeks  it 
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will  become  a deliciously  flavoured 
wine. 

MOTHS  {different  methods  of 
preventing  the  ravages  of).  The 
most  usual  preventives  against  the 
injury  occasioned  by  the  moth,  are 
cedar-wood  and  tobacco  leaves.  A 
piece  of  the  former  put  into  a box, 
if  sufficiently  large  to  emit  its  pecu- 
liar odour  to  whatever  may  be  con- 
tained in  it,  will  effectually  preserve 
the  cloth  from  injury ; and  it  is  well 
known  that  in  libraries,  where  there 
are  books  bound  with  Russia  lea- 
ther, which  is  tanned  with  cedar,  no 
moth  nor  worm  will  corrupt.  It  is 
common  to  put  cedar  shavings  and 
chips  into  boxes,  &c.,  which  answers 
iust  as  well  as  the  wood  itself. 

Tobacco-leaves  may  be  placed  at 
certain  intervals  in  the  folds  of  a 
piece  of  woollen  cloth;  and  it  is  suf- 
ficient to  examine  them  once  in  six 
months,  in  order  to  renew  the  leaves 
if  necessary. 

Put  a piece  of  camphor  in  a li- 
nen bag,  or  some  aromatic  herbs  in 
the  drawers,  among  linen  or  woollen 
clothes,  and  the  moth  will  not  come 
near  them. 

The  Germans  adopt  the  following 
method  of  preventing  the  ravages 
of  the  moth  amongst  their  furs.  In 
the  month  of  April  they  beat  their 
muffs  and  fur  garments  well  with  a 
small  cane  or  elastic  stick  ; then  lap 
them  up  in  linen  without  pressing 
the  fur  hard,  and  put  betwixt  the 
folds  some  camphor  in  small  lumps  : 
the  furs  are  then  put  in  this  state  into 
boxes  well  closed. 

When  the  furs  are  wanted  for  use, 
beat  them  well  as  before,  and  expose 
them  for  twenty-four  hours  to  the 
air,  which  will  take  away  the  smell 
of  the  camphor.  If  the  fur  has 
long  hair,  as  bear  or  fox,  add  to 
the  camphor  an  equal  quantity  of 
black  pepper  in  powder. 

MOUNTAIN  WINE  {to  make). 
Pick  out'  the  stalks  of  Malaga  rai- 


sins ; chop  them  small,  and  put  five 
pounds  to  every  gallon  of  cola 
spring  water  ; let  them  sleep  a fore- 
night  or  more;  squeeze  out  the  li- 
quor, and  barrel  it  in  a vessel  fit  fi.t 
it;  fume  the  vessel  with  brimstone; 
do  not  stop  it  close  till  the  hissing  is 
over.  Put  half  a pint  of  Frtnck 
brandy  to  every  gallon  of  wine. 

MOURNING  DRESSES  {to 
remove  stains  from).  Boil  a good 
handful  of  fig-leaves  in  two  quarts 
of  water  till  reduced  to  a pint. 
Bombazine,  crape,  cloth,  &c.  need 
only  be  rubbed  with  a sponge  dipped 
in  the  liquor,  and  the  effect  will  be 
instantly  produced. 

MOUSE  TRAP  {to  wake  a never 
failing  one).  Take  a plain  square 
trencher,  and  put  into  the  two  con- 
trary ends  of  it  a large  pin,  or  piece 
of  thick  knitting  needle;  then  take 
two  sticks  about  a yard  long,  and 
lay  them  on  the  dresser,  with  a 
notch  cut  at  each  end  of  the  sticks, 
so  that  one  corner  of  the  trencher 
may  lie  about  an  inch  upon  the  dres- 
ser, or  place  to  which  the  mice  re- 
sort ; then  let  the  corner  that  lies  op-  ^ 
posite  to  this  be  baited  with  some 
butter  and  oatmeal  plaistered  fast 
on;  and  when  the  mice  run  off  the 
dresser  to  the  butter,  it  will  tip  them 
into  a vessel  full  of  water,  which 
must  be  placed  under  the  trencher, 
in  which  they  wiU  be  drowned. 

That  the  trencher  may  not  tip 
over,  with  a little  sealing  wax  and  a 
thread,  seal  the  string  to  the  dresser 
and  trencher,  and  it  w'ill  remain  in 
good  order  for  weeks  and  months. 

MOXA,  is  a sub.stance  prepared- 
in  Japan  from  the  dried  tops  and 
leaves  of  mugw'ort,  by  beating  and 
rubbing  them  betwixt  the  hands  till 
onlj'  the  fine  internal  lanuginous  fi- 
bres remain,  which  are  then  combed 
and  formed  into  little  cones.  These, 
used  as  cauteries,  are  greatly  cele- 
brated in  eastern  countries  for  pre- 
venting and  curing  many  disorders; 
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but  chronic  rheumatisms,  gouty  and 
some  other  painful  affections  of  the 
joints,  seem  to  be  the  chief  com- 
plaints for  which  they  can  rationally 
be  employed.  The  manner  of  ap- 
plying the  moxa  is  very  simple : the 
part  affected  being  previously  mois- 
tened, a cone  of  the  moxa  is  laid 
on,  which  being  set  on  fire  at  the 
apex,  gradually  burns  down  to  the 
skin,  where  it  produces  a dark-co- 
loured spot : by  repeating  the  pro- 
cess several  times,  an  eschar  is  form- 
ed of  any  desired  extent,  and  this, 
on  separation,  leaves  an  ulcer,  which 
is  kept  open  or  healed  up  as  circum- 
stances may  require. 

It  is  said  that  the  use  of  the 
moxa  was  originally  introduced  by 
the  Jesuits;  but  it  is  probably  of 
still  greater  antiquity.  From  remote 
times  it  has  been  the  practice  to  cau- 
terize the  affected  parts  by  various 
means.  Hippocrates  for  this  pur- 
pose not  only  used  iron  but  flax, 
also  a species  of  fungus;  and  the 
Laplanders  still  prefer  the  agaric 
(Boletus  igniarius),  which  they  pre- 
pare and  use  in  a similar  way  as  the 
Japanese  do  their  moxa.  The  Egyp- 
tians produced  the  same  effects  by 
means  of  cotton  or  linen  cloth  ; and 
in  Spain  a moxa  is  prepared  from  a 
species  of  the  echinops. 

MUDDY  WATERS  o/RlVERS 
or  PITS  (to  purify).  Make  a num- 
ber of  holes  in  the  bottom  of  a deep 
tub  ; lay  some  clean  gravel  thereon, 
and  above  this  some  clean  sand  ; 
sink  this  tub  in  the  river  or  pit  so 
that  only  a few  inches  of  the  tub 
will  be  above  the  surface  of  the  wa- 
ter ; the  river  or  pit  water  will  filter 
through  the  sand,  and  rise  clear 
through  it  to  the  level  “of  the  water 
on  the  outside,  and  will  be  pure  and 
limpid. 

I iMUFFINS  (/« Toaquar- 
i ter  of  a peck  of  flour  put  three 
j fjuarters  of  a pint  of  yeast,  four 
I ounces  of  salt,  and  as  much  wa- 
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ter  as  milk,  slightly  warmed,  as 
is  sufficient  to  form  a dough  of  ra- 
ther a soft  consistence.  Small  por- 
tions of  the  dough  are  then  put  into 
holes  previously  made  in  a layer  of 
flour  about  two  inches  thick,  placed 
on  a board,  and  the  whole  must  then 
be  covered  up  with  a blanket,  and 
suffered  to  stand  near  a fire,  to  cause 
the  muffin  dough  to  rise.  When  this 
has  been  effected,  the  small  cakes 
will  exhibit  a semi-globular  shape. 
They  are  then  carefully  transferred 
on  the  heated  iron  plate  to  be  baked; 
and  when  the  bottom  of  the  muffin 
begins  to  acquire  a brown  colour, 
they  must  be  turned  and  baked  on 
the  opposite  side. 

MUFFIN  PUDDING  (tomake  a). 
Boil  a few  coriander  seeds,  a bit  of 
lemon-peel  and  sugar,  in  a pint  and 
a half  of  milk ; braize  the  milk 
over  four  muffins  ; when  cold,  mash 
them  with  a wooden  spoon  ; add  half 
a gill  of  brandy,  half  a pound  of 
any  dried  fruit,  some  grated  nutmeg, 
two  ounces  of  Jordan  almonds, 
blanched  and  pounded  fine,  and  six 
eggs  well  beaten  : mix  well  together, 
and  boil  it  in  a basin,  or  bake  it  in  a 
dish  with  a paste  round  it.  It  may 
be  made  plainer,  and  be  very  good, 
by  substituting  currants  instead  of 
sw'eetmeats. 

MUGWORT.  {Artemisia  Vvlr 
garis).  The  stalk  rises  three  feet. 
The  flowers  are  small,  purplish,  in 
spikes,  alternate,  from  the  alae  of 
the  leaves,  which  appear  halbert- 
shaped. It  is  a native  of  Britain, 
flowering  from  August  to  Septem- 
ber. 

Medicinal  Properties.  In  some 
countries  it  is  used  as  a culinary  aro- 
matic. A decoction  of  it  is  taken 
by  the  common  .people  to  cure  th? 
ague.  The  Chinese  make  use  of  it 
in  healing  wounds,  applying  the 
fresh  plant  bruised.  A drachm  of 
the  leaves,  powdered,  was  given  four 
times  a day,  l>y  Dr,  Home,  to  a 
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woman  who  had  been  affected  witli 
hysteric  fits  for  many  years.  The 
fits  ceased  in  a few  days.  To  this 
patient,  assafcctida  and  aether  had 
been  given  to  no  purpose. 

MULBERRY,  t/ie  COMMON. 
(3Iorus  Nigra.)  The  mulberry, 
which  rises  to  a lofty  spreading 
tree,  flowers  in  June,  and  the 
fruit  ripens  in  September.  It  is  a 
native  of  Italy,  and  is  now  culti- 
vated generally  over  Europe,  and 
thrives  very  well  in  England.  It  is 
cultivated  not  only  for  its  fruit,  but 
as  yielding  food  for  silk-worms, 
which  can  only  thrive  on  its  leaves 
alone. 

There  are  two  kinds,  the  white 
and  black ; but  it  is  the  white  mul- 
berry which  is  commonly  cultivated 
for  its  leaves  to  feed  silk-worms  in 
France,  Italy,  &c.  In  Spain,  as  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Townsend  informs  us, 
they  prefer  the  white  mulberry  in 
Valencia,  and  the  black  in  Granada. 
The  Persians  generally  make  use  of 
the  latter;  and  Mr.  Miller  was  as- 
sured by  a gentleman  who  had  made 
trial  of  both  sorts  of  leaves,  that  the 
worms  fed  with  the  black  mulberry 
produced  much  the  best  silk ; but 
that  the  leaves  of  the  black  should 
never  be  given  to  the  worms  after 
they  have  eaten  for  some  time  of  the 
white,  lest  they  should  burst. 

Sir  George  Staunton  says  that 
the  trees  he  observed  in  China  did  not 
appear  to  differ  from  the  common 
mulberry  trees  of  Europe ; that 
some  of  them  were  said  to  bear 
white,  and  some  red  or  black  fruit, 
but  that  often  they  bore  none  ; and 
that  the  tender  leaves  growing  on 
young  shoots  of  the  black  mulberry 
are  supposed  to  be  the  most  succu- 
lent. 

Mr.  Evelyn  remarks,  that  the 
leaves  of  the  white  mulberry  are  far 
more  tender  than  those  of  the  black, 
and  sooner  produced,  by  at  least  a 
fortnighk  This  tree  is  as  beautiful 


to  the  eye  as  the  fairest  elm,  and  is 
very  proper  for  walks  and  avenues. 
The  timber  will  last  in  water  as  well 
as  the  most  solid  oak,  and  the  bark 
make  good  and  rough  bast  ropes. 

The  trees  which  are  designed  to 
feed  silk-w'orks  should  never  be  suf- 
fered to  grow  tall,  but  rather  kept 
in  a sort  of  hedge  ; and  instead  of 
pulling  off  the  leaves  singly,  they 
should  be  sheared  off  together  with 
their  young  branches,  which  is  much 
sooner  done,  and  is  not  so  injurious 
to  the  tree. 

Father  Loureiro  informs  us,  that 
in  Cochin-China  they  root  up  the 
plants  every  third  year,  and  make 
fresh  plantations  of  the  cuttings,  be- 
cause the  young  shoots  afford  a 
more  delicate  food  for  the  worms, 
and  produce  a finer  silk.  Sir  George 
Staunton  relates,  that  in  a part  of 
China  through  which  the  embassy 
passed,  mulberries  were  cultivated 
with  the  greatest  care  ; and  planted 
in  rows,  ten  or  twelve  feet  asunder, 
in  beds  of  a moist,  but  not  inun- 
dated, loamy  earth,  thrown  about  a 
foot  high  above  the  surface.  The 
trees  are  frequently  pruned  or  dwarf- 
ed, in  order  to  make  them  produce 
a constant  succession  of  young 
shoots  and  tender  leaves.  Our 
planters  recommend  a dry  soil  for 
the  mulberry ; but  it  appears  from 
the  authors  just  quoted,  that  in 
China  and  Cochin-China  it  is  culti- 
vated in  a very  moist  one,  by  the 
sides  of  rivers,  or  where  rice  is 
grown  in  trenches  between  the  rows 
of  trees. 

Medicinal  Virtues.  The  ripe  fruit 
.abounds  with  a deep  violet-coloured 
juice,  which  allays  thirst,  partly  by 
refrigerating"  and  partly  by  exciting 
an  excretion  of  mucus  from  the 
mouth  and  fauces  ; a similar  effect 
is  also  produced  in  the  stomach, 
where,  by  correcting  putrescency,  a 
powerful  cause  of  thirst  is  removed. 

The  bark  of  the  root  of  the  mul- 
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berry  tree  has  an  acrid  bitter  taste, 
and  possesses  a cathartic  power.  It 
has  been  successfully  used  as  an 
anthelmintic,  particularly  in  cases  of 
the  worms  called  tsenia.  The  dose 
is  half  a drachm  of  the  powder. 

MULBERRIES,  Spup  of  (to 
make).  Take  of  mulberry  juice  two 
pints ; as  soon  as  the  grounds  have 
subsided,  put  it  into  a vessel  im- 
mersed in  boiling  water  for  about 
a quarter  of  an  hour ; when  cold, 
strain  it,  and  make  it  into  a syrup 
with  lump  sugar. 

This  is  a very  pleasant  cooling 
syrup;  it  is  occasionally  used  in 
draughts  and  juleps,  for  quenching 
thirst,  abating  heat,  &c.  in  bilious 
or  inflammatory  distempers.  Some- 
times, likewise,  it  is  employed  in 
o^arffles  for  inflammations  of  the 

O O 

mouth  and  tonsils. 

This  tree  grows  naturally  in  Per- 
sia, whence  it  was  first  brought  to 
the  southern  parts  of  Europe.  It  is 
now  become  common  in  every  part 
of  our  continent,  where  the  winters 
are  not  very  severe.  In  the  northern 
parts  of  Sweden  it  will  not  live  in 
the  open  air  ; and  in  several  parts 
of  Germany  it  is  planted  against 
walls,  and  treated  in  the  same  way 
as  peaches  and  other  tender  fruits 
. are  here. 

The  mulberry  was  cultivated  in 
England  in  1596,  by  Gerarde.  In 
some  of  the  old  kitchen  gardens 
: near  London  there  are  trees  of  a 
very  great  age,  which  are  very 
I healthy  and  fruitful,  and  their  fruit 
is  larger  and  better  flavoured  than 
I those  of  the  younger  trees.  Brad- 
; ley  says  that  most  of  these  were 
planted  in  the  time  of  King  James  I., 
when  there  was  a project  of  setting 
up  a silk  manufacture  in  England. 

MULLED  ALE  {to  make).  Boil 
a quart  of  good  ale  with  some  nut- 
meg; beat  up  six  eggs,  and  mix 
them  with  a little  cold  ale ; then 


pour  the  hot  ale  to  it,  and  return  it 
several  times  to  prevent  it  curdling  : 
warm  and  stir  it  sufficiently  thick 
add  a piece  of  butter,  or  a glass  of 
brandy,  and  serve  it  with  dry  toast. 

MULLED  WINE  {to  make).— 
Boil  a quart  of  new  milk  five  mi- 
nutes, with  a stick  of  cinnamon,  nut- 
meg, and  sugar  to  your  taste  ; then 
take  it  off  the  fire,  and  let  it  stand 
to  cool  ; beat  the  yolks  of  six  eggs 
very  well,  and  mix  them  with  a little 
cold  cream ; then  mix  them  with 
your  milk,  and  pour  it  backwards 
and  forwards  the  same  as  you  do 
mulled  ale,  and  send  it  to  table  with 
a plate  of  biscuits. 

MULLEIN,  GREAT  BROAD- 
LEAVED. {Verbascitm  Thapsus.) 
The  mullein  is  a native  of  England, 
and  usually  grows  on  the  declivity 
of  ditches,  producing  a very  grand 
appearance.  Its  remarkable  wool- 
liness is  very  attractive.  The 
leaves  have  a bitterish  sub-astrin- 
gent taste,  and  a mucilaginous 
quality. 

Catarrhs  and  diarrhoeas  are  the 
complaints  for  which  this  plant  has 
been  used.  Dr.  Home  tried  it  in 
both  diseases,  but  allows  its  virtue 
only  in  the  latter  disorder.  He 
relates  four  cases  in  which  it  was 
given ; and  from  which  he  con- 
cludes, that  it  is  useful  in  dimi- 
nishing or  stopping  diarrhoeas  of  an 
old  standing,  and  often  in  easing  the 
pains  of  the  intestines.  This  arises 
from  the  emollient  and  gently  astrin- 
gent qualities  of  the  plant.”  The 
decoction  is  made  by  boiling  two 
ounces  of  the  leaves  in  a quart  of 
water  for  twenty  minutes,  and  four 
ounces  of  this  decoction  is  to  be 
given  every  three  hours. 

MULLETS  {to  boil).  Boil  them 
in  salt  and  water  ; when  done,  pour 
away  part  of  the  water,  and  add  to 
what  remains  a pint  of  red  wine, 
some  salt  and  vinegar,  two  onions 
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sliced,  with  a bunch  of  sweet  herbs, 
some  nutmeg,  beaten  mace,  and  the 
juice  of  a lemon;  boil  them  well 
together  with  two  or  three  ancho- 
vies ; then  put  in  the  fish,  and  when 
they  have  simmered  some  time,  put 
them  into  a dish,  and  strain  the 
sauce  over  them : shrimp  or  oyster 
sauce  may  be  added. 

MULLETS,  RED  (io  dress). — 
Clean,  but  leave  the  inside  ; fold  in 
oiled  paper,  and  gently  bake  them  in 
a small  dish;  make  a sauce  of  the 
liquor  that  comes  from  the  fish,  with 
a piece  of  butter,  a little  flour,  a 
little  essence  of  anchovy,  and  a glass 
of  sherry:  give  it  a boil,  and  serve 
in  a boat,  and  the  fish  in  the  paper 
cases. 

MULLETS  {to  fry).  Scale  and 
gut  them ; score  them  across  the 
back,  aind  dip  them  in  melted  butter  : 
clarify  some  butter,' fry  the  mullets 
on  it,  and  when  done,  lay  them  on  a 
warm  dish,  and  serve  them  with  an- 
chovy sauce. 

MUM  {to  make).  Mum  is  a kind 
of  malt  liquor,  much  drunk  in  Ger- 
many, and  formerly  in  England. 
The  name  commonly  occurs  in  the 
statutes  relating  to  exciseable  li- 
quors. 

Take  sixty-three  gallons  of  water 
that  has  been  boiled  into  a third 
])art,  brew  it  with  seven  bushels  of 
wheatened  malt,  one  bushel  of  oat 
malt,  and  one  bushel  of  ground 
beans ; when  it  has  worked  or  fer- 
mented awhile  in  a hogshead  not  too 
lull,  put  into  it  of  inner  rind  of  fir, 
three  pounds;  tops  of  fir  and  birch, 
one  pound  ; cardans  benedictus,  three 
handfuls  ; flowers  of  soils,  a handful 
or  two ; burnet,  betony,  marjoram, 
pennyroyal,  wild  thyme,  of  each  a 
handful;  of  elder-flowers,  two  hand- 
fuls ; seeds  of  cardamom,  bruised, 
thirty  ounces;  barberries,  bruised, 
one  ounce. 

When  the  liquor  has  done  W'ork- 


ing,  fill  it  up,  and  at  last  put  into 
the  hogshead  ten  new-laid  eggs ; 
stop  it  up  close,  and  in  two  years  it 
will  be  fit  for  use. 

MUM  CATSUP  {to  make).  To  . 
a quart  of  old  mum  put  four  ounces  i 
of  anchovies,  of  mace  and  nutmeg  * . 
sliced,  one  ounce ; of  cloves  and  i 
black  pepper,  half  an  ounce ; boil  | ^ 
till  it  is  reduced  one-third;  when  i : 
cold,  bottle  it  for  use. 

MURRAIN  in  COWS  a«dOXEN  . 

{to  cure).  This  distemper  sometime.s  i 
appears  in  the  head,  at  other  times  i 
in  the  maw,  and  sometimes  in  the.; 
hinder  parts.  When  it  lies  in  the  i , 
head,  it  is  discovered  by  the  swelling  j 
of  the  eye-lids,  blisters  on  the  | , 
tongue,  &c.  If  the  maw  be  infected,  j 
the  beast  is  taken  with  a drooping 
and  heaviness,  panting  of  the  heart,  , 
hanging  down  of  the  head,  costive-  . 
ness  of  the  body,  &c.  but  when  the  : 
hinder  parts  are  affected,  he  grows  I 
very  stiff,  his  entrails  will  rumble,  , ■ 
&c. 

Now  when  you  perceive  the  tongue  ! 
to  be  blistered,  take  the  blisters  off  i 
with  a sharp  knife,  and  slit  the  tongue  ! 
an  inch  long,  but  not  deep ; and  af-  I 
ter  the  infectious  humour,  like  water,  ( 
has  discharged  itself,  wash  the  ori-  • 
fice  with  the  best  vinegar.  If  it  lie  i 
in  the  maw,  or  behind,  bleed  the  j , 
beast  in  the  neck  vein;  and  for  either  i 
of  these  distempers  give  the  follow- 
ing draughts,  which  are  recotn-  ■ 
mended  upon  due  experience  : 

For  the  distemper,  take  the  leaves  i 
of  polypody  of  the  oak  and  bur- 
dock, each  ope  handful,  or  the  same  i 
quantity  of  their  roots  ; shred  them  i j 
small,  and  boil  them  in  a pint  of  \ “ 
milk:  after  it  is  cold  and  strained,  , 
give  the  liquor  to  the  cows,  &c. 

If  the  murrain  affect  the  head, 
make  a drench  of  the  powder  of 
fenugreek,  turmeric,  liquorice,  and  ^ 
aniseeds,  of  each  one  ounce ; and  y 
of  long  pepper,  half  an  ounce;  beat 
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also  to  powder  ; boil  them  In  a quart 
of  ale,  and  give  this  draught  blood 
, warm. 

The  following  will  also  be  found 
an  excellent  remedy:  Take  unslaked 
lime,  coriander  seed,  marjoram  and 
I garlic ; beat  all  to  a powder ; 

sprinkle  the  powder  on  hot  coals ; 

1 hold  the  beast’s  head  over  the  fume 
so  that  it  goes  up  its  nostrils,  and  it 
, will  bring  away  a great  deal  of  the 
infectious  humour  ; then  take  plan- 
I tain,  rue,  southern-w’ood,  shepherd’s 
purse,  smallage,  coleworts,  of  each 

ia  handful;  bruise  them,  and,  with  a 
I handful  of  hen’s  dung,  steep  them  in 
j a pint  of  old  wash  eight  hours  ; 
jl  strain  the  liquor,  and,  having  added 
a quart  of  ale  to  it,  boil  it  till  half 
i is  consumed ; then  put  into  it  an 
i ounce  of  treacle,  a spoonful  of  the 
juice  of  garlic,  two  spoonfuls  of 
I aniseed  water,  and  give  it  luke- 
I warm. 

M USCLES  (to  discover  poisonous). 

I Tut  a silver  spoon  into  the  vessel 
] with  the  muscles,  and  let  it  continue 
therein  while  they  are  over  the  fire  ; 

. and  when  they  are  removed,  take  out 
i the  spoon  ; and  if  it  continues  of  a 
1 bright  colour,  there  is  no  poison; 

but  if  it  be  tinged  of  a black  or  dark 
I hue,  it  is  a demonstration  that  they 
I are  unfit  for  use. 
i MUSCLE  FRITTERS 
1 Having  taken  them  from  the  shells, 
i put  them  for  two  hours  in  a marinate 
i : tr.ade  with  a little  hutter  worked 
i with  flour,  salt,  pepper,  parsley,  chi- 
' I bol,  shallots,  thyme,  a little  water 
I ^ and  vinegar  ; warm  them  up  altoge- 
i tber ; take  them  from  the  marinate, 

I and  dip  them  in  a batter  made  with 

Iflcur,  white  wine,  a spoonful  of  oil, 
and  fine  salt : fry  them  a light  hrown, 
and  serve. 

MUSCLE  PLUM  CHEESE  (to 
I Tnukc),  Weigh  six  pounds  of  the 
fruit,  bake  it  in  a stone  jar,  remove 
the  stones,  and  take  out  the  kernels 
; to  put  in  ; pour  half  the  juice  on 
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two  pounds  and  a half  of  good  Lis^- 
bon  : when  melted  and  simmered  a 
few  minutes,  skim  it,  and  add  the 
fruit;  keep  it  doing  very  gently  till 
the  juice  is  much  evaporated;  taking 
care  to  stir  it  constantly,  lest  it 
should  burn ; pour  it  into  small 
moulds,  patty-pans,  or  saucers.  The 
remaining  juice  may  serve  to  colour 
cream. 

MUSCLE  SOUP.  Boil  the  mus- 
cles till  they  open ; take  them  off ; 
put  them  into  another  stewpan  ; then 
with  a bit  of  butter  rolled  in  flour, 
some  parsley,  and  sweet  herbs,  with 
some  good  gravy,  let  them  simmer 
till  reduced  to  one  half ; add  a liai- 
son, and  serve  it  up  hot. 

MUSCLES  Wash  them 

in  two  or  three  waters  ; put  them 
into  a stewpan ; cover  them  close, 
and  let  them  stew  till  all  the  shells 
open;  then  take  them  out  one  by 
one;  pick  them  out  of  the  shells, 
and  look  under  the  tongue,  to  see  if 
there  be  a crab,  if  there  be,  you 
must  throw  away  the  muscle  ; when 
you  have  picked  them  clean,  put 
them  into  a saucepan  ; to  a quart  of 
muscles,  add  half  a pint  of  the  li- 
quor strained  through  a sieve,  a 
blade  or  two  of  mace,  a piece  of  but- 
ter rolled  in  flour  ; let  them  stew ; 
toast  some  bread  brown,  and  lay  it 
round  the  dish,  cut  innerways ; pour 
in  the  muscles,  and  send  them  to  ta- 
ble hot. 

MUSHROOMS  (to  choose).— 
Great  care  should  be  taken  not  to 
use  any  but  the  real  mushrooms,  as 
the  death  of  many  persons  has  been 
occasioned  by  using  the  poisonous 
kind,  which  nearly  resemble  the  ge- 
nuine mushrooms. 

The  eatable  mushrooms  first  ap- 
pear very  small,  and  of  a round 
form,  on  a little  stalk : they  grow 
very  fast ; and  the  upper  part  and 
stalk  are  while  as  the  size  increases, 
the  under  part  gradually  opens,  and 
shows  a fringy  fur  ol'  a very  fine  sal- 
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mon  colour,  which  continues  more 
Or  less  till  the  mushroom  is  a tole- 
rable size,  and  then  turns  to  a dark 
orown.  These  marks  should  be  at- 
tended to,  and  likewise  whether  the 
skin  can  be  easily  parted  from  the 
edges  and  middle  : those  which  have 
a white  or  yellow  fur  should  be  care- 
fully avoided,  though  many  of  them 
have  the  same  smell,  but  not  so 
strong  as  the  right  sort. 

MUSHROOMS  {to  cultivate). — 
For  the  purpose  of  obtaining  mush- 
rooms, look  abroad  in  the  rich  pas- 
tures, during  the  months  of  August 
and  September,  that  being  the  sea- 
son when  mushrooms  are  naturally 
produced.  Open  the  gr'mnd  about 
the  roots  of  the  mushrooms,  where 
you  will  frequently  find  the  earth 
full  of  small  white  knobs,  which  are 
the  oHT-sets  or  young  mushrooms  ; 
gather  these  carefully,  preserving 
them  in  lumps,  with  the  earth  about 
them.  As  the  spawn,  however, 
cannot  be  found  in  the  pasture,  ex- 
cept at  the  season  when  the  mush- 
rooms are  naturally  produced,  you 
may  probably  find  some  in  old 
dung-hills,  especially  where  there 
has  been  much  litter,  and  the  wet 
has  not  penetrated  to  rot  it ; also  by 
carefully  searching  old  hot-beds,  it 
may  often  be  found,  the  spawn  hav- 
ing the  appearance  of  a white  mould, 
shooting  out  in  long  strings.  It 
may  lik^ewise  be  procured  by  mix- 
ing some  long  dung  from  the  stable, 
which  has  not  been  thrown  on  a 
heap  to  ferment : this  being  mixed 
with  strong  earth,  and  put  under 
cover  to  prevent  the  w’et  getting  to 
it:  the  more  the  air  is  excluded 
from  it,  the  sooner  the  spawm  will 
appear  ; but  this  must  not  be  laid 
so  close  together  as  to  heat,  for  that 
will  destroy  the  spawn:  in  about  two 
months  after,  the  spawn  will  ap- 
pear, especially  if  the  heap  be  close- 
ly covered  with  such  litter  as  may 
have  lain  long  abroad,  so  as  not  to 


ferment.  Then  the  beds  may  be 
prepared  to  receive  the  spawn  ; they 
should  be  made  of  dung  in  which 
there  is  a good  deal  of  litter,  but  it 
should  not  be  thrown  on  a heap  to 
ferment ; dung  which  has  lain  spread 
abroad  for  a month  or  longer  is  best. 
The  beds  should  be  made  on  dry 
ground,  and  the  dung  laid  upoli 
the  surface ; their  width  at  bottom 
should  be  about  two  feet  and  a half 
or  three  feet,  the  length  in  propor- 
tion to  the  quantity  of  mushrooms 
desired;  lay  the  dung  about  a foot 
thick,  covering  it  about  four  inches 
with  strong  earth  ; on  this  lay  more 
dung,  about  ten  inches  thick,  then 
another  layer  of  earth,  still  drawing 
in  the  sides  of  the  bed  so  as  to  form 
it  like  the  ridge  of  a house,  which 
may  be  done  by  three  layers  of  dung 
and  as  many  of  earth,  I’he  beds 
being  finished,  cover  it  with  litter  or 
old  thatch,  to  keep  out  wet,  as  also 
to  prevent  its  drying  ; in  this  situa- 
tion it  may  remain  eight  or  ten 
days,  by  which  time  the  bed  will  be 
in  a proper  temperature  to  receive 
the  spawn.  When  the  spawn  is 
found,  it  should  be  kept  dry  until 
it  is  used.  The  bed  being  in  a pro- 
per temperature,  the  cover  should 
be  taken  off,  and  the  sides  smoothed, 
then  a covering  of  light  dry  rich 
earth,  about  an  inch  thick,  should 
be  laid  all  over  the  bed:  upon  this 
the  spawn  should  be  thrust,  laying 
the  lumps  two  or  three  inches  asun- 
der ; then  gently  cover  this  with 
the  same  light  earth,  about  half  an 
inch  thick,  and  put  the  covering  of 
litter  over  the  bed,  laying  it  so  thick 
as  to  keep  out  wet,  and  prevent  the 
bed  from  drying.  When  the  beds 
are  made  in  the  spring  or  autumn, 
the  mushrooms  will  appear,  perhaps 
in  a month  after  making;  but  those 
beds  which  are  made  in  summer, 
when  the  weather  is  hot,  or  in  win- 
ter, when  cold,  are  much  longer  be- 
fore they  are  productive. 
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The  art  of  managing  these  beds 
is  to  keep  them  in  a proper  tempe- 
ratme  of  luoisture,  never  suffering 
them  tc  receive  too  much  wet.  Du- 
ring the  summer  season,  the  beds 
may  be  uncovered  to  receive  gentle 
showers  of  rain  at  proper  times  ; and 
in  long  dry  seasons  they  should  be 
now  and  then  gently  watered.  Du- 
ring the  winter  season  they  must  be 
kept  as  dry  as  possible,  and  so 
closely  covered  as  to  keep  out  cold. 
In  frosty  or  very  cold  weather,  some 
warm  litter  shaken  out  of  a dung- 
heap,  and  laid  on,  will  promote  the 
growth  of  the  mushrooms,  but  this 
must  not  be  laid  next  the  bed,  but  a 
covering  of  dry  litter  between : as 
often  as  the  litter  is  found  to  decay, 
it  should  be  renewed  with  fresh,  and, 
as  the  cold  increases,  the  covering 
should  be  laid  on  so  much  thicker. 
A bed  thus  managed,  if  the  spawn 
take  kindly,  will  continue  good  for 
: several  months,  and  produce  great 
quantities  of  mushrooms.  When 
they  are  destroyed,  take  the  spawn 
for  a fresh  supply,  which  may  be 
i laid  up  in  a dry  place  until  the  pro- 
; per  season  for  using  it,  which  should 
1 not  be  sooner  than  five  or  six  weeks, 

I that  the  spawn  may  have  time  to 
1 dry.  As  it  sometimes  happens  that 
•.  the  beds  thus  made  do  not  produce 
; any  mushtooras,  till  they  have  lain 
: five  or  six  months,  these  beds  should 
. not  be  destroyed,  though  they  should 
: not  at  first  answer  expectation. 

MUSHROOM  CATSUP  (to 
■ make).  Take  the  large  flaps  of 
mushrooms  ; pick  nothing  but  the 
straws  and  dust  from  them ; lay 
them  in  a broad  earthen  pan  ; strew 
a good  deal  of  salt  over  them,  and 
I let  them  lie  till  next  morning ; 
j then,  with  your  hand,  break  them  ; 

I put  them  into  a stewpan  ; let  them 
boil  a minute  'or  two ; strain  them 
I through  a coarse  cloth,  and  wring  it 
' hard.  Take  out  the  juice  and  let  it 
> stand  to  settle,  then  pour  it  off  clear; 


run  it  through  a thick  flannel  bag  ; 
then  boil  it.  To  a quart  of  liquor, 
put  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  whole 
ginger,  and  half  a quarter  of  an 
ounce  of  whole  pepper.  Boil  it 
briskly  a quarter  of  an  hour  : strain 
it,  and  when  it  is  cold  put  it  into 
pint  bottles.  In  each  bottle  put 
four  or  five  blades  of  mace  and  six 
cloves  ; cork  it  tightly,  and  it  will 
keep  two  years : this  gives  the  best 
flavour  of  the  mushroom  sauce.  If 
you  put  to  a pint  of  catsup  a pint 
of  mum,  it  will  taste  like  foreign 
catsup. 

Another  method.  Take  a stewpan 
of  the  larger  flap  mushrooms,  that 
are  not  worm-eaten,  and  the  skins 
and  fringe  of  those  you  have  pickled; 
throw  a handful  of  salt  among  them, 
and  set  them  by  a slow  fire.  They 
will  produce  a great  deal  of  liquor, 
which  must  be  strained ; and  put  to 
it  four  ounces  of  shallots,  two  cloves 
of  garlic,  a good  deal  of  pepper, 
ginger,  mace,  cloves,  and  a few  bay 
leaves  : boil  and  skim  them  very 
well.  When  cold,  cork  close.  In 
two  months  boil  it  up  again,  with  a 
little  fresh  spice  and  a stick  of 
horse-radish,  and  it  will  then  keep 
the  year,  which  mushroom  catsup 
rarely  does,  if  notboileda  second  time. 

MUSHROOMS  {to  dry).  Wipe 
them  clean,  and  take  out  the  brown 
from  the  large  ones,  and  peel  off  the 
skin.  Lay  them  on  paper  to  dry  in 
a cool  oven,  and  keep  them  in  pa- 
per bags  in  a dry  place.  When 
used,  simmer  them  in  the  gravy,  and 
they  will  swell  to  nearly  their  former 
size.  It  is  a good  method  to  sim- 
mer them  in  their  own  liquor  till  it 
dry  up  into  them,  shaking  the  pan ; 
then  drying  on  tin  plates,  with  s[)ice 
or  not,  as  before,  made  into  powder. 
Tie  down  with  a bladder,  and  keep 
in  a dry  place  or  in  paper. 

MUSliliOOMS  {to  fricassee). 
Peel  and  scrape  the  inside  of  the 
mushrooms ; throw  them  into  salt 
4 c 
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and  water ; if  buttons,  rub  them 
with  flannel ; take  them  out,  and  boil 
them  with  fresh  salt  and  water. 
When  they  are  tender,  put  in  a little 
shred  parsley,  an  onion  stuck  with 
cloves : toss  them  up  with  a good  ■ 
lump  of  butter  rolled  in  a little  flour. 
You  may  put  in  three  spoonfuls  of 
thick  cream,  and  a little  nutmeg 
cut  in  pieces,  but  take  care  to  take 
out  the  nutmeg  and  onion  before 
you  serve  it  at  table. 

MUSHROOMS  (to  keep  to  eat 
like  fresh  ones).  Wash  large  buttons 
as  you  W'ould  for  stewing  ; lay  them 
on  sieves,  with  the  stalks  upwards  ; 
throw  over  them  salt  to  fetch  out 
the  water.  When  they  are  drained, 
put  them  in  a pot,  and  set  them  in  a 
cool  oven  for  an  hour ; then  take 
them  carefully  out,  and  lay  them  to 
cool  and  drain  : boil  the  liquor  that 
comes  out  of  them  with  a blade  or 
two  of  mace,  and  boil  it  half  away. 
Put  your  mushrooms  into  a clean 
jar  well  dried,  and  when  the  liquor 
is  cold  cover  the  mushrooms  in  the 
jar  with  it,  and  pour  over  it  rend- 
ed  suet ; tie  a bladder  over  it : set 
them  in  a dry  closet,  and  they  will 
keep  very  well  most  of  the  winter. 
When  you  use  them,  take  them  out 
of  the  liquor ; pour  over  them  boil- 
ing milk,  and  let  them  stand  an 
hour  ; then  stew  them  in  the  milk  a 
quarter  of  an  hour : thicken  them 
with  flour  and  a large  quantity  of 
butter,  and  be  careful  you  do  not 
oil  it ; then  beat  up  two  eggs  with  a 
little  cream,  and  put  it  in,  but  do 
not  let  it  boil  after  the  eggs  are  in  ; 
lay  in  toasted  sippets  round  the  in- 
side of  the  dish,  and  serve  them  up  : 
they  will  eat  nearly  as  good  as  fresh- 
gathered  mushrooms.  If  they  do 
not  taste  strong  enough,  put  in  a 
little  of  the  liquor.  This  is  a valu- 
able liquor,  and  it  will  give  all  made 
dishes  a flavour  like  fresh  mush- 
rooms. 

MUSHROOM  LOAVES  {to 


make).  Wash  some  small  buttons  ; 
boil  them  a few  minutes  in  a little 
water  ; put  a little  cream  to  them,  a 
bit  of  butter  rolled  in  flour,  salt  and 
pepper;  boil  it  up.  Cut  off  the  tops 
of  small  loaves  or  French  rolls  ; take 
out  the  crumbs,  and  fry  the  loaves 
a nice  brown;  fill  them  with  the 
mushrooms,  and  send  them  to  table. 

MUSHROOMS  {to  pickle).  Cut 
the  stems  of  small  buttons  at  the 
bottom ; wash  them  in  two  or  three 
waters  with  a piece  of  flannel.  Have 
a stewpan  on  the  fire  with  some 
spring  water,  that  has  had  a handful 
of  common  salt  thrown  into  it, 
and  as  soon  as  it  boils  put  in 
your  buttons.  When  they  have 
boiled  about  three  or  four  minutes, 
throw  them  into  a colander,  and 
spread  them  quick  upon  a linen 
cloth,  and  cover  them  wdth  another. 
Have  ready  several  wide-mouthed 
bottles;  and  as  you  put  in  the  mush- 
rooms, mix  a blade  of  mace  and  some 


nutmeg,  sliced,  amongst  them ; fill 
your  bottles  with  distilled  vinegar. 
Pour  over  them  some  melted  mutton 
fat  that  has  been  well  strained. 

Another  method.  Put  the  smallest 
that  can  be  got  into  spring  water, 
and  rub  them  with  a piece  of  new 
flannel  dipped  in  salt.  Throw  them 
into  cold  water  as  they  are  cleaned, 
which  will  make  them  keep  their  co- 
lour ; next  put  them  into  a saucepan 
with  a handful  of  salt  upon  them.  Co- 
ver them  close  and  set  them  over  the 
fire  four  or  five  minutes,  or  till  the 
heat  draws  the  liquor  from  them; 
next  lay  them  betwixt  two  dry 
cloths  till  they  are  cold ; put  them 
into  glass  bottles,  and  fill  them  up 
with  distilled  vinegar,  with  a blade 
of  mace  and  a tea-spoonful  of  sweet 
oil  into  every  bottle  ; cork  them  up 
close  and  set  them  in  a dry  cool 
place.  As  a substitute  for  distilled 
vinegar,  use  white  wine  vinegar,  or 
ale.  Alegar  will  do,  but  it  must 
be  boiled  with  a little  mace,  salt. 
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and  a few  slices  of  ginger,  and  it 
must  be  quite  cold  before  it  is  pour- 
ed upon  the  mushrooms. 

Another.  Bruise  a quantity  of 
well-grown  flaps  of  mushrooms  with 
the  hands,  and  then  strew  a fair  pro- 
portion of  salt  over  them ; let  them 
stand  all  night,  and  the  next  day  put 
them  into  stewpans  ; set  them  in  a 
quick  oven  for  twelve  hours,  and 
strain  them  through  a hair  sieve, 
'i'o  every  gallon  of  liquor  put  of 
cloves,  Jamaica  black  pepper,  and 
ginger,  one  ounce  each,  and  half  a 
pound  of  common  salt ; set  it  on  a 
slow  fire,  and  let  it  boil  till  half 
the  liquor  is  wasted  ; then  put  it 
into  a clean  pot,  and  when  cold  bot- 
tle it  for  use. 

MUSHROOMS  (to  pickle  for  the 
sea).  Wash  them  clean  with  a piece 
of  flannel  in  salt  and  water ; put 
them  into  a saucepan,  and  throw  a 
little  salt  over  them.  Let  them  boil 
up  three  times  in  their  own  liquor  ; 
then  throw  them  into  a sieve  to 
drain,  and  spread  them  on  a clean 
cloth  ; let  them  lie  till  cold ; then 
put  them  in  wide-mouthed  bottles  ; 
put  in  with  them  a good  deal  of 
whole  mace,  a little  nutmeg,  sliced, 
and  a few  cloves.  Boil  the  vinegar 
with  a good  deal  of  whole  pepper, 
some  races  of  ginger,  and  two  or 
three  bay  leaves  ; let  it  boil  a few 
minutes  ; then  strain  it,  and  when  it 
is  cold,  pour  it  on,  and  fill  the  bot- 
tles with  mutton  fat,  fried  ; cork 
I them,  and  tie  a bladder  and  then  a 
leather  over  them,  and  keep  it  down 
close,  and  in  as  cool  a place  as  pos- 
sible. 

MUSHROOM  POWDER  (to 
i make).  Take  the  thickest  largest 
I buttons  that  can  be  procured  ; peel 
i|  them ; cut  off  the  rotten  end,  but 
do  not  wash  them  ; spread  them  se- 
I parately  on  pewter  dishes,  and  set 
i them  in  a slow  oven  to  dry  : let  the 
i liquor  dry  up  into  the  mushrooms, 
■•i  it  makes  the  powder  stronger  ; and 


let  them  continue  in  the  oven  till  you 
find  they  will  powder ; then  beat 
them  in  a marble  mortar,  and  silt 
them  through  a fine  sieve,  with  a little 
cayenne  pepper  and  pounded  mace  : 
bottle  it,  and  keep  it  in  a dry  closet. 

MUSHROOM  SAUCE>r 
FOWLS,  &c.  Put  half  a pint  of 
fresh  mushrooms  to  a little  butter,  a 
blade  of  mace,  and  a little  salt ; stew 
gently  for  half  an  hour.  Add  a 
liaison.  Squeeze  in  half  a lemon. 

MUSHROOMS  (to  stew  white). 
Wipe  some  large  buttons,  and  boil 
quickly  in  a little  water  ; put  some 
cream  to  them,  a piece  of  butter 
mixed  with  a little  flour,  a little  mace, 
cayenne  pepper,  and  salt ; boil  it  up ; 
be  careful  not  to  let  it  burn  to  the 
saucepan. 

MUSHROOMS  (to  stew  brown). 
Wash  them,  stew  them  in  some  good 
gravy,  thickened  with  a little  flour  ; 
add  a little  cayenne  pepper,  salt, 
and  nutmeg. 

MUSK  and  CIVET  PER- 
FUMES (to  make).  Take  two  pen- 
nyweights of  pure  musk,  and  one 
pennyweight  of  the  residuum  of 
spirit  of  ambergris.  Make  this  into 
a paste  with  two  ounces  of  spirit  of 
musk,  made  by  infusion.  Powder 
it  with  loaf  sugar,  and  mix  it  in  six- 
teen pounds  of  fine  hair-powder. 

MUSK  JULAP  (^o  maAre).  Rub 
half  a drachm  of  musk  well  together 
with  half  an  ounce  of  sugar ; and  add 
to  it,  gradually,  of  simple  cinnamon 
and  peppermint-water,  each  two 
ounces ; of  the  volatile  aromatic 
spirit,  two  drachms. 

In  the  low  state  of  nervous  fevers, 
hiccupping  convulsions,  and  other 
spasmodic  affections,  two  table- 
spoonfuls of  this  julap  may  be  taken 
every  two  or  three  hours. 

MUSLINS  [to  keep  a good  colour). 
Never  wash  muslins  or  any  kind  of 
cotton  goods  witli  linen;  for  the 
latter  deposits  or  discharges  a kind 
of  gum  and  colouring  matter  every 
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time  it  is  washed,  which  discolours 
dyes  the  cotton — wash  them  by 
themselves. 

MUSTARD.  {Sivapis  Nigra.) 
This  plant  rises  three  feet.  The 
leaves  near  the  root  are  large  and 
heart-shaped,  those  on  the  branches 
are  narrow  and  pointed.  Flowers 
terminate  the  branches,  of  a bright 
yellow. 

Mustard  is  common  in  corn-fields 
and  banks  of  ditches,  is  cultivated 
for  use,  and  flowers  in  June.  There 
are  two  kinds;  the  common  black 
mustard,  having  blackish  seeds,  and 
the  white,  which  has  lighter  seeds, 
but  they  do  not  differ  in  qualities. 
White  mustard-seed,  when  mixed 
with  w'ater,  sends  out  a very  vola- 
tile, pungent  effluvia.  It  abounds 
with  oily,  gum-resinous,  and  earthy 
fixed  parts  ; its  oil,  got  by  expres- 
sion, is  almost  as  mild  as  that  pro> 
cured  from  sweet  almonds. 

Medicinal  properties.  Mustard  is 
given  as  a warm,  cordial  medi- 
cine, in  cold  phlegmatic  habits, 
where  there  is  too  - much  viscid 
phlegm  ; and  in  chronic  diseases, 
where  there  is  too  languid  a cir- 
culation. It  sometimes  proves  a 
strong  diuretic ; and  we  have  an 
instance,  related  by  Dr.  Mead,  where 
the  waters  of  a dropsy  were  all 
evacuated  by  urine,  from  taking  a 
spoonful  of  the  unbruised  mustard- 
seed  twice  a day.  It  is  likewise 
prescribed  in  this  form  as  a warm 
cordial  medicine  in  palsies  ; and  has 
had  a good  effect  in  chronic  rheu- 
matism, w'hen  taken  in  the  same 
W'ay.  Bruised  mustard-seed,  or  its 
flowers,  mixed  with  warm  water, 
proves  a speedy  and  safe  emetic, 
and  is  often  used  as  such  in  paralytic 

CdS(3S* 

MUSTARD  CATAPLASM  {to 
make).  Take  of  mustard-seed,  pow- 
dered, half  a pound ; crumb  of 
bread,  half  a pound;  vinegar  as 
much  as  is  sufficient : mix,  and  make 


a cataplasm.  It  may  be  made 
stronger  by  adding  of  horse-radish, 
scraped,  two  ounces. 

Cataplasms  of  this  kind  are  com- 
monly known  by  the  name  of  sina- 
pisms. They  were  formerly  fre- 
quently prepared  in  a more  compli- 
cated state,  containing  garlick,  black 
soap,  and  other  similar  articles  ; but 
the  above  simple  form  will  answer 
every  purpose  which  they  are  capa- 
ble of  accomplishing.  They  are 
employed  only  as  stim  lants ; they 
often  inflame  the  part,  and  raise 
blisters,  but  not  so  perfectly  as  can- 
tharides.  They  are  frequently  ap- 
plied to  the  soles  of  the  feet,  in  the 
low  state  of  acute  diseases,  for 
raising  the  pulse,  and  relieving  the 
head.  The  chief  advantage  they 
have  depends  on  the  suddenness  of 
their  action. 

MUSTARD  {Properties  of). — 
There  are  three  principal  sorts  of 
mustard  : — the  wild  mustard,  or 
charlock ; the  white  mustard  ; and 
the  black,  or  common  sort.  The 
first  is  commonly  sold  under  the 
name  of  Durham  mustard-seed  ; the 
second  is  generally  cultivated  in 
gardens  as  a salad  herb,  for  winter 
and  spring  use  ; the  seed  of  the 
third  kind  reduced  to  powder  forms 
the  mustard  used  at  our  tables.  In 
this  state  it  will  curdle  milk  and  im- 
pregnate boiling  water  very  strongly. 

The  white  mustard  seed  has  lately 
been  used  in  medicine  as  an  aperient; 
it  is  said  to  act  not  only  on  the  bow- 
els, but  on  the  skin,  &c.  It  is  like- 
wise found  to  strengthen  and  invi- 
gorate in  a remarkable  degree,  the 
whole  line  of  the  alimentary  canal, 
and  consequently  to  improve  diges- 
tion, and  with  that,  appetite,  sleep  and 
general  health.  When  the  seed  is 
used  as  a remedy  for  occasional  con- 
stipation, it  should  be  taken  faSting, 
about  an  hour  before  breakfast,  and, 
generally  speaking,  a small  table- 
spoonful is  the  proper  dose.  With 
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some  constitutions,  n tea-spoonful 
in  the  morning  is  siilHcient,  while 
others  require  a second  large  dose 
to  be  taken  at  night.  As  the  mus- 
tard-seeds will  float  at  the  top  of  the 
water  in  which  they  are  taken,  they 
should  be  soaked  in  a wine-glass 
half  full  of  water,  about  three  or 
four  hours  before  they  are  taken,  as 
'hey  then  become  enveloped  in  a 
kind  of  mucilage,  and  adhering  to 
each  other  are  swallowed  by  the  pa- 
tient without  the  least  difficulty. 

MUSTARD  {to  make).  Mix,  by 
degrees,  the  best  Durham  mustard 
with  boiling  water  to  a proper  thick- 
ness ; rub  it  smooth  ; add  a little 
salt.  Keep  it  in  a small  jar,  closely 
covered,  and  put  only  as  much  into 
the  glass  as  will  be  used  in  a day  or 
two. 

MUSTARD  WHEY  {to  vmhe). 
Take  milk  and  water,  of  each  a pint ; 
bruised  mustard-seed,  an  ounce  and 
a half ; boil  them  together  till  the 
curd  be  perfectly  separated;  after- 
wards strain  the  whey  through  a 
cloth.  This  is  the  most  elegant,  and 
by  no  means  the  least  efficacious 
method  of  administering  mustard. 
It  warms  and  invigorates  the  habit, 
and  promotes  the  different  secretions. 
Hence  in  the  low  state  of  nervous 
fevers,  it  will  often  supply  the  place 
of  wine.  It  is  also  of  use  in  the 
chronic  rheumatism,  palsy,  dropsy, 
&'C.  The  addition  of  a little  sugar 
will  render  it  more  agreeable.  The 
dose  is  an  ordinary  tea-cupful  four 
or  five  times  a day. 

MUSTY  CASKS  {to  sweeten).— 
To  destroy  foul  air  in  casks,  and 
to  sweeten  them,  throw  in  burning 
coals,  and  then  cold  water.  Public 
brewers  wash  their  casks  with  lime 
and  yvater,  mixed  to  the  consistence 
of  paint;  they  let  it  remain  till  dry, 
and  then  wash  them  with  water. 

.MUSTY  FLOUR  (to  restore) — 
One  pound  of  common  magnesia  is 
to  be  combined  with  two  hundred 
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and  fifty  pounds  of  musty  flour, 
that  is,  in  proportion  of  thirty  grains 
to  every  pound  of  flour.  It  is  to 
be  leavened  and  baked  in  the  usua, 
way  of  making  bread.  The  loaves 
will  rise  well,  and  be  spongy  and 
light,  and  also  vyhiter  than  bread 
made  in  the  usual  way,  and  will  also 
have  an  excellent  taste. 

MUTTON  BROTH  {to  7nake). 
Take  the  scrag  end  of  a neck  of 
mutton ; chop  it  into  small  pieces  ; 
put  it  into  a saucepan,  and  fill  it 
with  water ; set  it  over  the  fire,  and 
when  the  scum  begins  to  rise,  take 
it  clean  off,  and  put  in  a blade  or 
two  of  mace,  a little  French  barley, 
or  a crust  of  white  bread  to  thicken 
it.  When  the  mutton  is  boiled  so 
that  it  will  shake  to  pieces,  strain 
the  broth  through  a hair-sieve  ; skim 
off  the  fat,  and  send  it  up  with  dry 
toast. 

MUTTON  {to  choose).  Mutton 
should  be  chosen  for  the  fineness  of 
its  grain,  good  colour,  and  firm 
white  fat.  When  it  is  old,  the  flesh 
when  pinched,  will  wrinkle  and  con- 
tinue so,  and  the  fat  will  stick  by 
strings  and  skins.  If  young,  the 
flesh  will  pinch  tender,  and  the  fat 
will  part  easily  from  the  lean.  The 
flesh  of  ewe  mutton  is  in  general 
paler  than  that  of  wether  mutton;  it 
is  of  a closer  grain,  and  parts  more 
easily.  If  the  flesh  of  mutton  be 
loose  at  the  bone,  and  of  a pale  yel- 
lowish colour,  it  is  not  good. 

It  is  not  the  better  for  being  young; 
if  of  a good  breed  and  well  fed,  it  is 
better  ibr  age;  but  this  only  holds 
with  wether  mutton.  The  flesh  of 
the  ewe  is  paler,  and  the  texture 
finer.  Ram  mutton  is  very  strong 
flavoured,  the  flesh  is  of  a deep  red, 
and  the  fat  is  spongy. 

To  keep  a chine  of  mutton,  re- 
member to  take  out  the  kernel  at 
the  tail,  and  the  pipe  that  runs  along 
the  bone  of  the  inside;  afterwards 
rub  the  part  close  louiul  the  tail 
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with  salt;  the  kidney  fat  should 
also  be  taken  out  quite  clean.  Of 
the  neck,  the  chine  and  rib  bones 
should  be  rubbed  every  day,  the 
bloody  part  having  been  first  cut 
off.  A breast  of  mutton  turns  first 
at  the  brisket  part ; if  wanted  to  be 
kept,  the  skirt  should  be  cut  out, 
and  both  sides  should  be  sprinkled 
with  salt.  If  mutton  for  boiling  be 
suffered  to  hang  too  long,  it  will  not 
Iiave  a good  colour. 

MUTTON  CHOPS  in  disguise 
{to  dress).  Rub  the  chops  with  pep- 
per, salt,  nutmeg,  and  a little  par- 
sley ; roll  each  chop  in  half  a sheet 
of  white  paper  well  biittered  on  the 
inside,  and  rolled  at  each  end  close  ; 
have  some  hog’s  lard  or  beef  drip- 
ping, boiling  in  a stewpan ; put  in 
the  chops ; fry  them  of  a fine  brown  ; 
lay  them  in  the  dish,  and  garnish 
with  fried  parsley;  throw  some  all 
over,  and  serve  them  hot. 

MUTTON  {to  collar  a breast  of). 
Take  out  the  bones  and  gristles; 
then  take  some  grated  bread,  a few 
cloves,  some  mace,  pepper,  salt,  and 
a little  lemon-peel,  chopped  fine ; 
lay  the  meat  flat ; rub  it  over  with 
egg,  and  spread  the  seasoning  over 
it ; add  two  or  three  anchovies, 
washed  and  boned ; then  roll  the 
meat  as  hard  as  possible  ; bind  it 
with  coarse  tape,  and  boil  it.  Or  it 
may  be  skewered,  and  the  tape  omit- 
ted, and  either  roast  or  bake  it. 

MUTTON  {to  dress  a leg  of  to 
eat  like  venison).  Get  the  largest 
and  fattest  leg  of  mutton  you  can, 
cut  out  like  a haunch  of  venison,  as 
soon  as  it  is  killed  ; whilst  it  is  warm, 
take  out  the  bloody  vein  ; stick  it  in 
several  places  in  the  under  side  with 
a sharp-pointed  knife  ; pour  over  it 
a bottle  of  red  wine  ; turn  it  in  the 
wine  four  or  five  times  a day  for  five 
days  ; then  dry  it  exceedingly  well 
with  a clean  cloth ; hang  it  up  in  the 
air  with  the  thick  end  uppermost  for 
five  days  ; dry  it  night  and  morning 
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to  keep  it  from  being  damp,  or  I 
growing  musty  ; when  it  is  roasted,  I 
cover  with  paper  and  paste,  as  you  I 
do  venison  ; serve  it  up  with  venison  I 
sauce.  It  will  take  four  hours  roast- 
ing. 

MUTTON  {to  force  a leg  of).—.  ! 

Raise  the  skin,  and  take  out  the  | 
lean  part  of  the  mutton;  chop  it 
exceedingly  fine,  with  one  an-  i 
chovy  ; shred  a bundle  of  sweet  [ 
herbs ; grate  a penny  loaf,  half  a 1 
lemon,  nutmeg,  pepper,  and  salt,  to  ; 
your  taste  ; make  them  into  a force- 
meat, with  three  eggs  and  a large  > 
glass  of  red  wine,  fill  up  the  skin 
with  the  forcemeat,  but  leave  the 
bone  and  shank  in  their  places,  and 
it  will  appear  like  a whole  leg;  lay  I 
it  in  an  earthen  dish,  with  a pint  of 
red  wine  under  it,  and  send  it  to  the 
oven;  it  will  take  two  hours  and  a | 
half ; when  it  comes  out,  take  off  all  i 
the  fat;  strain  the  gravy  over  the 
mutton  ; lay  round  it  hard  yolks  of  ! 
eggs,  and  pickled  mushrooms  : gar- 
nish with  pickles.  ! 

MUTTON  {to  grill  a breast  of). 
Score  a breast  of  mutton  in  diamonds, 
and  rub  it  over  with  the  yolk  of  an  ; 
egg ; then  strew  on  a few  bread 
crumbs,  and  shred  parsley ; put  it 
into  a Dutch  oven  to  broil ; baste  it 
with  fresh  butter  ; pour  in  the  dish 
good  caper  sauce,  and  serve  it. 

MUTTON  HAM  {to  cure).— 

Rub  a hind  quarter  of  mutton,  cut 
like  a ham,  well  with  saltpetre,  coarse 
sugar,  and  common  salt,  mixed  to- 
gether ; lay  it  in  a pan  or  tray,  with 
the  skin  downwards,  and  baste  it 
every  day  for  a fortnight ; then  roll  \ 
it  in  saw-dust ; hang  it  in  wood  i 
smoke  for  a fortnight ; then  boil,  j 
and  hang  it  in  a dry  place.  i 

MUTTON  {to  harrico  a neck  of ). 

Cut  the  best  end  of  a neck  of  mut- 
ton into  chops,  in  single  ribs;  flatten 
them,  and  fry  them  a light  brown  ; 
then  put  them  in  a large  saucepan, 
with  two  quarts  of  water,  a large 
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carrot  cut  in  slices,  cut  at  the  edge 
like  wheels.  When  they  have  stewed 
a quarter  of  an  hour,  put  in  tw'o 
turnips,  cut  in  square  slices,  the 
white  part  of  a head  of  celery,  a 
few  heads  of  asparagus,  two  cab- 
bage-lettuces fried,  and  cayenne  to 
your  taste:  boil  them  all  together 
till  they  are  tender.  The  gravy  is  not 
to  be  thickened.  Put  it  into  a tureen 
or  soup  dish. 

MUTTON  {to  hash).  Cut  the 
mutton  in  thin  slices  ; put  in  a pint 
of  gravy  or  broth  into  a tossing-pan, 
with  one  spoonful  of  mushroom  cat- 
sup, and  one  of  browning ; slice  in 
an  onion,  a little  pepper  and  salt : 
put  it  over  the  fire,  and  thicken  it 
with  flour  and  butter ; when  it  boils, 
put  in  the  mutton  ; keep  shaking  it 
till  it  be  thoroughly  hot ; put  it  in  a 
soup  dish,  and  serve  it  up. 

Another  method.  Cut  the  meat 
into  small  pieces,  as  thin  as  possible; 
then  boil  tlie  bones  with  an  onion,  a 
few  sweet  herbs,  a blade  of  mace,  a 
very  little  whole  pepper,  a little  salt, 
and  a piece  of  crust  toasted  very 
crisp;  let  it  boil  till  there  be  just 
enough  for  sauce ; then  strain  it, 
and  put  it  into  a saucepan  with  a 
piece  of  butter  rolled  in  flour ; then 
put  in  the  meat,  and  when  it  is  quite 
hot,  it  is  done  enough ; season  with 
pepper  and  salt  , have  ready  some 
thin  bread  toasted  brown,  and  cut 
three-cornerways ; lay  them  in  the 
dish,  and  pour  over  the  hash  : gar- 
nish with  pickles  and  horse-radish. 

MUTTON  {to  dress  a haunch  of). 
Keep  it  as  long  as  it  can  be  pre- 
served by  the  different  directions 
wliich  are  given,  and  let  it  be  washed 
with  warm  milk  and  water,  or  vine- 
gar, if  necessary ; but  when  it  is  to 
be  dressed,  take  care  to  wash  it  well, 
to  prervent  the  outside  from  having  a 
bad  flavour  by  keeping;  put  a paste 
of  coarse  flour  or  strong  paper,  and 
fold  the  haunch  in  it;  set  it  a great 
distance  from  the  fire,  and  allow  a 


proportionate  time  for  the  paste, 
which  must  not  be  taken  off  till 
about  thirty-five  or  forty  minutes  be- 
fore serving,  and  then  baste  it  con- 
tinually ; bring  the  haunch  nearer  to 
the  fire  before  you  take  off  the  paste, 
and  froth  it  up  as  you  would  veni- 
son ; then  make  the  following  gravy : 
take  a pound  and  a half  of  loin  of 
old  mutton,  simmered  in  a pint  of 
water  to  half,  and  no  seasoning  but 
salt ; brown  it  with  a little  burnt 
sugar,  and  send  it  up  in  the  dish,  but 
there  should  be  a good  deal  of  gravy 
in  the  meat,  for  though  long  at  the 
fire,  the  distance  and  covering  will 
prevent  its  roasting  out : serve  with 
currant  jelly  sauce. 

MUTTON  {to  make  a basque  of). 
Take  the  caul  of  a leg  of  veal ; lay 
it  in  a copper  dish,  the  size  of  a 
small  punch  bowl ; take  the  lean  of 
a leg  of  mutton  that  has  been  kept 
a week  ; chop  it  exceedingly  small  ; 
take  half  its  weight  in  beef  marrow, 
the  crumbs  of  a penny  loaf,  the 
yolks  of  four  eggs,  two  anchovies, 
half  a pint  of  red  wine,  the  rind  of 
half  a lemon  grated : mix  it  like 
sausage  meat,  and  lay  it  in  your 
caul  in  the  inside  of  your  dish  ; 
close  up  the  caul,  and  bake  it  in  a 
quick  oven  : when  it  comes  out,  lay 
your  dish  upside  down,  and  turn  the 
whole  out ; pour  over  it  brown  gra- 
vy, and  send  it  up  with  venison  sauce 
in  a boat. 

MUTTON  {to  make  French  steaks 
of  a neck  of).  Let  the  mutton  be 
very  good  and  large,  and  cut  off 
most  part  of  the  fat  of  the  neck, 
and  then  cut  the  steaks  two  inches 
thick ; make  a large  hole  through 
the  middle  of  the  fleshy  part  of  every 
steak  with  a penknife,  and  stuff  it 
with  a little  nutmeg,  pepper,  and 
salt,  mixed  up  with  the  yolk  of  an 
egg ; when  they  are  stuffed,  wrap 
them  in  writing  paper,  and  put  them 
in  a Dutch  oven  ; set  them  before 
tile  fire  to  broil  ; they  will  take 
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nearly  an  hour  ; put  a little  brown 
gravy  in  your  dish,  and  serve  them 
up  in  the  papers. 

MUTTON  (fo  make  a hotch-potch 
of).  Cut  a neck  or  loin  of  mutton 
into  steaks  ; take  off  the  fat;  them 
put  the  steaks  into  a pitcher,  with 
lettuce,  turnips,  carrots,  two  cucum- 
bers cut  in  quarters,  four  or  five 
onions,  and  pepper  and  salt ; no 
vrater  must  be  put  to  it,  and  the  pit- 
cher must  be  stopped  very  close  ; 
then  set  it  on  a pan  of  boiling  water; 
let  it  boil  four  hours  ; keep  the  pan 
supplied  with  fresh  boiling  water  as 
it  wastes. 

MUTTON,  Kebobed  (to  dress). 
Take  all  the  fat  out  of  a loin  of  mut- 
ton, and  that  on  the  outside  also  if 
too  fat,  and  remove  the  skin  ; joint 
it  at  every  bone ; mix  a small  nut- 
meg, grated,  with  a little  salt  and  pep- 
per, crumbs,  and  herbs ; dip  the 
steaks  into  the  yolks  of  three  eggs, 
and  sprinkle  the  above  mixture  all 
over  them ; then  place  the  steaks 
together  as  they  were  before  they 
were  cut  asunder ; tie  them,  and 
fasten  them  on  a spit;  roast  them 
at  a quick  fire ; set  a dish  under, 
and  baste  them  with  a good  piece 
of  butter,  and  the  liquor  that  comes 
from  the  meat,  but  throw  some  more 
of  the  above  seasoning  over.  When 
done,  take  it  up  and  lay  it  in  a dish  ; 
have  half  a pint  of  good  gravy 
ready  besides  that  in  the  dish,  and 
put  into  it  two  spoonfuls  of  catsup, 
and  rub  down  a teaspoonful  of  flour 
with  it ; give  this  a boil,  and  pour 
it  over  the  mutton,  but  first  skim 
off  the  fat  well.  The  meat  must  be 
kept  quite  hot  till  the  gravy  be 
ready. 

MUTTON  (to  preserve  for  several 
months).  As  soon  as  the  meat  is 
cold,  it  must  be  cut  up  in  quarters, 
and  sprinkled  w'ith  the  following 
ingredients  : — lignum  vitae,  in  fine 
chips,  one  pound ; common  salt, 
four  ounces;  coarse  sugar,  four 
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ounces;  salt  prunella,  half  an  ounce. 
When  it  has  been  well  sprinkled  in, 
close  the  whole  in  sheet-lead ; lay 
it  in  a chest,  and  fill  it  with  fresh 
saw-dust.  When  taken  out  to  be  t 
dressed,  it  should  be  wiped  and  ; 
scraped  clean,  and  roasted  as  quick 
as  possible. 

MUTTON  PUDDING  (to  make  j 
a).  Season  the  steaks  with  salt,  { 
pepper,  and  a bit  of  onion  ; lay  one  i 
layer  of  steaks  at  the  bottom  of  the 
dish,  and  pour  a batter  of  potatoes,  ' 
boiled,  and  pressed  through  a colan- 
der, and  mixed  with  milk  and  egg, 
over  them  ; then  put  in  the  rest  of  | 
the  steaks  and  batter,  and  bake  it.  j 
Batter  with  flour,  instead  of  pota- 
toes, eats  well,  but  requires  more  1 
egg,  and  is  not  so  good.  ! 

MUTTON  RUMPS  KID-  j 
NEYS  (to  dress).  Boil  six  sheep’s 
rumps  in  veal  gravy  ; then  lard  the  i 
kidneys  with  bacon,  and  set  them  be-  i 
fore  the  fire  in  a Dutch  oven  ; when  | 
the  rumps  are  tender,  rub  them  over 
with  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  a little  1 
cayenne  and  grated  nutmeg ; skim  ‘ 1 
the  fat  off  the  gravy ; put  it  in  a | 
clean  tossing-pan,  with  three  ounces  i 
of  boiled  rice,  a spoonful  of  good  | 
cream,  a little  mushroom  powder  or  I 
catsup ; thicken  it  with  flour  and  j 
butter,  and  give  it  a gentle  boil ; fry 
the  rumps  a light  brown  : when  you  • 
dish  it  up,  lay  them  round  on  the 
rice,  so  that  the  small  ends  meet  in  | 
the  middle,  and  lay  a kidney  between 
every  rump  : garnish  with  red  cab-  I 
bage  or  barberries.  v 

MUTTON  SAUSAGES  (to  [ 
make).  Take  a pound  of  the  rawest  | 
part  of  a leg  of  mutton,  that  has  f 
been  either  roasted  or  boiled  ; chop  I 
it  extremely  small,  and  season  it  . 
with  pepper,  salt,  mace  and  nutmeg; 
add  to  it  six  ounces  of  beef  suet, 
some  sweet  herbs,  two  anchovies,  j 
and  a pint  of  oysters,  all  chopped  | 
very  small,  a quarter  of  a pound  of  | 
grated  bread,  some  of  the  anchovy  I 
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liquor,  and  the  yolks  and  whites  of 
two  eggs  well  beaten  ; put  it  all, 
when  well  mixed,  into  a little  pot, 
and  use  it  by  rolling  it  into  balls  or 
sausage  shape,  and  frying.  If  ap- 
proved, a little  shallot  or  garlick  may 
be  added. 

MUTTON  STEAKS  {to  broit). 
Cut  the  steaks  half  an  inch  thick ; 
when  the  gridiron  is  hot,  rub  it  with 
fresh  suet ; lay  on  the  steaks ; keep 
turning  them  as  quickly  as  possible. 

If  great  care  be  not  taken,  the  fat 
that  drops  from  the  steaks  will 
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smoke  them.  When  they  are  enough, 
j3ut  them  into  a hot  dish ; rub  them 
well  with  butter ; slice  a shallot 
very  thin  into  a spoonful  of  water  ; 
pour  it  on  them  with  a spoonful  of 
mushroom  catsup  and  salt : serve 
them  up  hot. 

MUTTON  STEAKS  d la  Main- 
tenon  {to  dress').  Half  fry;  then 
strew  crumbs  of  bread,  herbs,  and 
seasoning  all  over  them  ; fold  them 
while  hot,  in  buttered  papers,  and 
finish  them  on  a gridiron. 
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NANKEEN  DYE  {to  make). 
Boil  equal  parts  of  arnatto  and  com- 
mon pot-ash  in  water  till  the  whole 
are  dissolved.  This  will  produce 
the  pale  reddish  buff  so  much  in  use, 
and  sold  under  the  name  of  nankeen 
dye. 

NAP  on  CLOTH  {to  raise  the). 
When  woollens  are  worn  threadbare, 
as  is  generally  the  case  in  the  elbows, 
cuffs,  sleeves,  &c.  of  men’s  coats, 
the  coat,  &c.  must  be  soaked  in  cold 
water  for  half  an  hour,  then  taken 
out  of  the  water,  and  put  on  a board, 
and  the  threid-bare  parts  of  the 
cloth  rubbed  with  a half-worn  hat- 
ter’s card,  filled  with  flocks,  or  with 
a prickly  thistle  until  a sufficient  nap 
be  raised.  When  this  is  done,  hang 
• the  coat,  &c.  up  to  dry,  and  with  a 
hard  brush  lay  the  nap  the  right 
way.  This  method  is  pursued  by 
the  dealers  in  old  clothes. 

NAPLES  SOAP  {to  imitate). — 
Take  of  fresh  ley,  strong  enougli  to 
bear  an  egg,  eight  pounds  ; and  jjut 
to  it  of  deer’s,  goat’s,  or  lamb’s  suet, 
(wi)ich  has  previously  been  well 
cleansed  from  all  skins,  &c.  by  rose- 
water,) two  pounds,  and  one  pound 
of  olive-oil,  or  rather  behn-nut  oil. 


Let  all  these  simmer  over  the  fire  in 
a well-glazed  pot,  until  it  be  pretty 
nearly  of  the  consistence  of  crown 
or  Naples  soap ; then  turn  it  out 
into  a large  flat  pan,  which  set  on 
the  leads  or  roof  of  the  house,  ex- 
posed to  the  heat  of  the  sun  for 
fifty  days.  The  pan  must  be  covered 
over  vrith  a bell  glass,  such  as  the 
gardeners  use,  and  the  mixture  must 
be  stirred  well  once  a day,  during 
the  whole  of  this  time. 

In  about  six  weeks  or  two  months, 
the  operator  will  have  a most  excel- 
lent ground-work  for  Naples  soap, 
which  only  requires  perfuming  in 
the  following  manner,  to  render  it 
even  preferable  to  the  foreign  sorts  : 
— Take  of  oil  of  rhodium,  one 
ounce  ; of  spirit  of  ambergris,  two 
ounces  and  a half ; spirit  of  musk, 
half  an  ounce  : mix  these  well  toge- 
ther, and  then  put  the  compound  in- 
to the  pan  of  soap.  Stir  the  whole 
well,  and  incorporate  the  perfumes 
with  the  soap,  on  a marble  stone  bv 
means  of  a muller.  Put  up  into 
small  jars,  or  preserve  in  a mass  in  a 
large  jar,  according  to  sale  or  con- 
venience. If  kept  for  twelve  months, 
this  soap  will  be  found,  by  compari- 
4 D 
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son,  to  be  far  preferable  to  the  best 
soap  that  ever  came  from  Naples. 

NAPLES  YELLOW  {to  make). 
The  beautiful  yellow  colour,  com- 
monly sold  under  the  name  of  Na- 
ples Yellow,  is  well  known.  Those 
wlio  buy  it,  are  often  imposed  upon, 
by  being  told  it  is  a substance  pro- 
duced from  Mount  Vesuvius,  but  it 
is  now  known  to  be  a composition  by 
art.  • The  process  is  composed  of 
the  following  substances  : viz.  one 
pound  of  antimony,  one  pound  and 
a half  of  lead,  half  an  ounce  of 
alum,  and  the  same  quantity  of 
common  salt  : the  antimony  and 
lead  should  be  calcined  together, 
afterwards  the  other  ingredients 
added,  and  then  the  whole  mixture 
undergo  a second  calcination. 

Another  method.  Take  twelve 
ounces  of  white  lead,  three  ounces 
of  diaphoretic  antimony,  alum,  and 
sal-ammoniac,  of  each  one  ounce. 
All  these  must  be  ground  toge- 
ther dry,  upon  a levigating  stone  ; 
they  must  then  be  put  into  an 
open  crucible,  and  exposed  to  a gen- 
tle fire  for  some  hours  ; the  fire  is 
afterwards  to  be  increased  during  a 
certain  time,  and  finally  the  mixture 
is  t''  continue  three  hours  in  a degree 
of  heat  sufficient  to  keep  tlie  cruci- 
ble red  hot.  The  mass  will  then  be 
found  to  have  acquired  a beautiful 
yellow  colour.  If  it  be  wished  to 
be  more  of  the  colour  of  gold,  a 
greater  quantity  of  diaphoretic  anti- 
mony, and  sal  ammoniac,  must  be 
added  to  the  other  ingredients. 

NASTURTIUMS  {to  fickle).— 
Take  the  seeds  fresh  off  the  plant 
when  they  are  large,  but  before  they 
grow  hard,  and  throw  them  into  the 
best  white  wine  vinegar,  that  has 
been  bottled  up,  with  what  spices 
are  most  agreeable.  Keep  them 
closely  stopped  in  a bottle.  They 
are  fit  for  use  in  eight  days. 

NASTURTIUM,  or  GREATER 
INDIAN  CRESS.  {Tropccolum 


Mujus.)  This  plant  is  a native  of  | 
Peru.  It  flowers  in  June  till  Octo- 
ber, and  is  now  common  in  our  gar- 
dens. When  bruised,  the  leaves  i 
emit  a pungent  odour,  with  the  ( 
smell  of  horse-radish.  By  distilia-*  i 
tion  we  obtain  both  the  smell  and  ) 
flavour  of  this  plant.  Hence,  where  I 
the  taste  of  scurvy-grass  is  intolera-  ] 
ble,  we  have  a grateful  substitute  I 
in  the  nasturtium  of  South  Ame-  ] 
rica. 

NEATS’  FEET  {to  fry).  Cut  j 
the  feet  in  tw'o  ; take  out  all  the  j 
bones,  and  put  the  meat  into  the 
frying-pan  with  some  butter.  When 
it  has  fried  a few  minutes,  put  in  [ 
some  mint  and  parsley  shred  fine,  [ 
a little  salt,  and  some  beaten  butter. 
Add  the  yolks  of  two  eggs,  beaten  i 
fine,  half  a pint  of  gravy,  the  juice 
of  a lemon,  and  a little  nutmeg. 
When  done,  put  it  into  your  dish, 
and  pour  the  sauce  over  it. 

NEATS’  PALATES  (^0  rflgo«0.  . 

Boil  them  till  tender,  and  cut  them  i 
into  square  and  long  pieces.  Melt  1 
a piece  of  butter  in  thestewpan,  and  t 
stir  in  a large  spoonful  of  flour  ; put  : 
to  it  a quart  of  good  gravy,  three  ! 
shallots  chopped  fine,  a gill  of  white  i 
wine,  two  or  three  slices  of  lean  i 
ham,  and  half  a lemon.  Boil  them  i 
twenty  minutes ; strain  the  liquor  ; 
through  a sieve,  and  put  it  into  the  !! 
pan  with  the  palates  and  forcemeat,  , 
some  truffles  and  morells,  and 
pickled  or  fresh  mushrooms  stewed  I 
in  gravy : season  them  with  pepper  ; 
and  salt : toss  them  all  up  for  five  , 
minutes;  dish  them,  and  garnish 
with  lemon  or  beet-root. 

NEATS’  PALATES  {to  roast).  , 
Boil  them  till  they  are  tender ; 
blanch  them  ; cut  them  into  slices 
two  inches  long,  and  lard  half  with 
bacon.  Draw  one  or  two  pigeons, 
and  one  or  two  chicken  peepers; 
truss  them ; fill  them  with  force-  • 
meat ; lard  half  of  them,  and  spit  I 
them  on  a bird-spit,  thus  : — a bird, 
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a palate,  a sage  leaf,  and  a piece  of 
bacon,  and  so  on.  Take  cock’s- 
combs  and  lamb’s-stones,  parboiled 
and  blanched;  lard  them  with  bits 
of  bacon  ; large  oysters  parboiled ; 
and  each  one  laid  with  a piece  of 
bacon.  Put  them  on  a skewer, 
with  a piece  of  bacon  and  a sage 
leaf  between  them.  Tie  them  on  a 
spit,  and  roast  them  ; then  beat  up 
the  yolks  of  three  eggs,  some  nut- 
meg, a little  salt  and  crumbs  of 
bread  : baste  them  with  these  all 
the  time  they  are  roasting ; and  have 
ready  two  sweetbreads,  each  cut  in 
two,  some  artichoke  bottoms  cut  in 
four,  and  fried,  and  then  rub  the 
dish  with  shallots.  Lay  the  birds 
in  the  middle,  piled  one  upon  an- 
other, and  lay  the  other  things  all 
separated  round  about  the  dish. 
Have  for  sauce  a pint  of  good 
gravy  stock,  a quarter  of  a.pint  of 
red  wine,  an  anchovy,  the  oyster 
liquor,  and  a piece  of  butter  rolled 
in  flour.  Boil  all  together,  and  pour 
it  into  a dish  with  lemon-juice,  and 
garnish  with  lemon  sliced. 

NEATS’  PALATES  (fo  stew). 
Lay  them  in  warm  water  for  half 
an  hour  ; wash  them  clean ; put 
them  in  a pot ; cover  it  with  brown 
paper ; tie  it  close,  and  send  it  to 
the  oven  with  as  much  water  as  will 
cover  them.  When  tender,  take 
them  out ; skin  them  and  cut  them 
into  pieces  about  half  an  inch  in 
breadth  and  three  inches  long.  Put 
them  into  a stewpan  with  a pint  of 
veal  gravy,  one  spoonful  of  white 
wine,  the  same  of  catsup  and  brown- 
ing, one  onion  stuck  with  cloves, 
and  a slice  of  lemon  ; stew  them 
half  an  hour  ; then  take  out  the 
onion  and  lemon  ; thicken  the  same, 
and  pour  the  whole  into  a dish. 
Have  ready  boiled  some  artichoke 
bottoms : cut  them  into  quarters, 
and  lay  them  over  the  palates,  with 
forcemeat  balls  and  morclls.  Gar- 
nish with  sliced  lemon. 


NEAT’S  TONGUE  {to  boil).  A 
dried  tongue  should  b';  soaked  over 
night;  when  it  is  dressed,  put  it 
into  cold  water,  and  let  it  have 
room : it  will  take  four  or  five 
hours.  A green  tongue  out  of  the 
pickle  need  not  be  soaked,  but  it 
will  require  nearly  the  same  time. 
An  hour  before  it  is  dished  up,  take 
it  out  and  blanch  it ; then  put  it 
into  the  pot  again  till  you  want  it : 
this  will  make  it  eat  more  tender. 

NEAT’S  TONGUE  {to  fricas- 
see). Boil  the  tongue  till  tender; 
then  peel  and  cut  it  into  slices  ; put 
them  into  a frying-pan  with  butter, 
and  fry  them  till  brown.  Pour  the 
butter  from  the  pan,  and  put  in 
some  good  gravy,  with  sweet  herbs, 
an  onion,  garlic,  pepper,  salt,  a blade 
or  two  of  mace,  and  a gill  of  wine. 
When  they  have  simmered  half  an 
hour,  take  out  the  tongue ; strain  the 
gravy,  and  put  all  ag^.in  into  the  pan 
with  yolks  of  tw'o  eggs  beaten  fine, 
a little  nutmeg  grated,  and  some 
butter  rolled  in  flour ; shake  the 
whole  w’ell  together,  and  when  it  has 
simmered  for  about  five  minutes, 
put  the  tongue  into  your  dish  ; pour 
over  the  sauce,  and  serve  hot. 

NEAT’S  TONGUE  {to  fnj).— 
When  boiled  till  tender,  cut  it  into 
slices,  and  season  with  nutmeg,  cin- 
namon, and  sugar;  beat  up  the 
yolk  of  an  egg  with  a little  lemon- 
juice,  and  rub  it  over  the  slices  with 
a feather  : make  some  butter  boiling 
hot  in  the  frying-pan,  and  then  put 
in  the  slices.  When  done,  serve 
with  melted  butter,  sugar,  and  white 
w'ine,  made  into  a sauce. 

NEAT’S  TONGUE  {to  2fckle). 
Cut  off  the  root,  but  leave  a little  of 
the  kernel  and  fat ; sprinkle  some 
salt,  and  let  it  drain  from  the  slime 
till  next  day  ; then  for  each  tongue, 
mix  a large  spoonful  of  common 
salt,  the  same  of  coarse  sugar,  and 
about  half  as  much  of  saltpetre ; 
rub  it  well  in,  and  do  so  every  day. 
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in  a week  add  another  heaped 
spoonful  of  salt.  If  rubbed  every 
day,  a tongue  will  be  ready  in  a 
fortnight  ; but  if  only  turned  in  the 
pickle  daily,  it  will  keep  four  or  five 
weeks  without  being  too  salt. 

Another  method.  Clean  as  above. 
For  two  tongues  allow  an  ounce  of 
saltpetre,  and  an  ounce  of  sal  pru- 
nella ; rub  them  well.  In  two  days 
after  well  rubbing,  cover  them  with 
common  salt ; turn  them  every  day 
for  three  weeks  ; then  dry  them  and 
rub  them  over  with  bran,  and  smoke 
them.  In  ten  days,  they  will  be  fit 
to  eat.  Keep  in  a cool  dry  place. 

NEAT’S  TONGUE  {to  roast). 
Parboil  the  tongue  before  you  put 
it  down  to  roast ; stick  eight  or  ten 
cloves  about  it ; baste  it  with  but- 
ter, and  serve  it  up  with  some  gravy 
and  sweet  sauce. 

NEAT’S  TONGUE  {to  stew). 
Cover  it  with  water,  and  let  it  sim- 
mer two  hours.  Peel  and  put  it 
into  the  liquor  again,  with  pepper, 
salt,  mace,  cloves,  and  whole  pep- 
per, tied  in  a bit  of  fine  cloth  ; a few 
capers  chopped,  turnips,  carrots, 
sliced,  half  a pint  of  beef-gravy,  a 
little  w'hite  wine,  and  some  sweet 
herbs.  Stew  it  gently  till  tender ; 
take  out  the  spice  and  sweet  herbs, 
and  thicken  it  with  butter  rolled  in 
flour. 

NECK  of  MUTTON,  to  cat  like 
VENISON  {to  dress).  Cut  a large 
neck  before  the  shoulder  is  taken 
off’,  broader  than  usual  and  the 
flap  of  the  shoulder  with  it  to  make 
it  look  handsomer  ; stick  the  neck 
all  over  in  little  holes  with  a sharp 
penknife,  and  pour  a bottle  of  red 
Avine  upon  it,  and  let  it  lie  in  the 
wine  four  or  five  days  ; turn  and 
rub  it  three  or  four  times  a day ; 
then  take  it  out,  and  hang  it  up  for 
three  days  in  the  open  air  out  of  the 
sun,  and  dry  it  often  with  a cloth  to 
keep  it  from  growing  musty.  When 
you  roast  it,  baste  it  with  the  wine 


it  was  steeped  in,  if  any  left ; if  not, 
fresh  wine  : put  white  paper,  three 
or  four  folds,  to  keep  in  the  fat ; 
roast  it  thoroughly,  and  then  take 
off  the  skin,  and  froth  it  nicely,  and 
serve  it  up. 

NECK  of  MUTTON  of  about 
seven  pounds,  will  take  to  roast, 
about  one  hour  and  three-quarters. 

NECK  ^PORK  rolled,  {to  roast). 
Bone  it ; put  a forcemeat  of  chop- 
ped sage,  a very  few  crumbs  of 
bread,  salt,  pepper,  and  two  or 
three  berries  of  allspice  over  tlie  in- 
side; then  roll  the  meat  as  tight  as 
you  can,  and  roast  it  slowly,  and  at 
a good  distance  at  first. 

NECK  of  VEAL  will  take  about 
two  hours  to  roast  before  a good 
fire. 

NECTAR  {toynake).  For  twenty 
gallons  ; take  fifteen  gallons  of  red 
ratafia,  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of 
cassia-oil,  and  an  equal  quantity  of 
the  oil  of  caraway  seeds  : dissolve 
in  half  a pint  of  spirit  of  wine,  and 
make  up  with  orange  wine,  so  as  to 
fill  up  the  cask.  Sweeten,  if  wanted, 
by  adding  a small  lump  of  sugar  in 
the  glass. 

NECTARINES  {to preserve).  The 
fruit  should  be  almost  ripe  ; then 
peel  and  cut  them  in  halves  ; simmer 
them  in  boiling  w'ater  till  they  rest 
on  the  surface,  and  then  drain  them ; 
boil  them  in  clarified  sugar  till  tliey 
have  done  simmering ; leave  them 
therein  till  the  next  day ; drain 
them  out,  and  boil  the  sugar  to  the 
second  degree  {sec  syigar);  add  the 
fruit  to  it  to  boil  a moment,  and 
repeat  the  same  again  the  next  day  ; 
let  the  sugar  and  fruits  incorporate 
together  two  days  before  potting, 
and  keep  the  pan  in  a warm  place  : 
the  proportion  of  fruit  and  sugar  is 
in  equal  quantities. 

NELSON’S  PUDDING  {iomake 
a).  Put  into  a Dutch  oven  six 
small  cakes,  called  Nelson’s  balls, 
or  rice  cakes  made  in  small  tea- 
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cups.  When  quite  hot,  pour  over 
tliem  boiling  melted  butter,  white 
wine  and  sugar,  and  serve. 

NETTLE  RASH  («  cure  for  the). 
An  equal  proportion  of  oil,  vinegar, 
and  spirits  of  wine  applied  to  the 
skin  will  afford  a temporary  relief  in 
regard  *o  the  itching,  and  the  fol- 
lowing simple  medicine  will  com- 
plete the  cure : — Half  a drachm  of 
coloured  magnesia  : take  five  grains 
of  it  three  time  a day  in  a glass  of 
lime  water. 

NETTLE,  Me  COMMON.  (Ur- 
tka  Dioicu.)  The  nettle  rises  from 
three  to  four  feet,  with  stem  erect, 
quadrangular,  and  defended  with 
hairs.  It  is  common  every  where, 
and  flowers  in  J uly. 

The  young  shoots  of  the  nettle 
are,  in  spring,  boiled  and  eaten 
by  the  common  people  instead  of 
cabbage  greens. 

Medicinal  Virtues.  Nettle  broth 
is  good  against  the  scurvy.  A table- 
spoonful of  the  expressed  juice  given 
four  times  a day  stops  spitting  of 
blood  ; and  lint  dipped  in  it,  and 
forced  up  the  nostrils,  has  stopped 
bleeding  of  the  nose,  when  every 
other  remedy  has  failed.  Cancers 
have  been  said  to  yield  to  the  juice  of 
: nettles,  as  much  being  taken  as  four 
ounces  a day.  Paralytic  parts  being 
: stung  with  this  herb,  have  been 
: found  to  regain  their  vigour,  as  well 
as  limbs  lost  from  rheumatism.  Ex- 
cessive corpulency  may  be  reduced 
. by  taking  a few  of  the  seeds  daily, 
i Fourteen  or  fifteen  of  these  seeds, 
made  into  a powder,  and  taken  night 
and  morning,  will  cure  goitre,  with- 
out injuring  the  stomach  or  healtli. 

NEW  CASKS,  Method  of  season- 
ing. Put  the  staves  just  cut  and 
shaped,  before  they  are  worked  into 
vessels,  loose  in  a copper  of  cold 
water,  and  let  them  heat  gradually 
so  that  they  mu.st  be  well  boiled  ; 
and  in  Iwriling  take  out  a band-bowl 
of  water  at  a time,  putting  in  fresh 


till  all  the  redness  is  out  of  the  li- 
quor, and  it  becomes  clear  from  a 
scum  of  filth  that  will  arise  from  the 
sap  so  boiled  out : also  take  care  to 
turn  the  staves  upside  down,  that 
all  their  parts  may  equally  have 
the  benefit  of  the  hot  water.  Ob- 
serve also  that  in  a dry,  sultry  sum- 
mer, the  sap  is  more  strongly  re- 
tained in  the  wood,  than  in  a cool 
and  moist  one,  and  therefore  must 
have  the  more  boiling.  Then,  when 
the  vessel  is  made,  scald  it  twice 
with  water  and  salt  boiled  together,  . 
and  it  may  be  readily  filled  with 
strong  beer  without  fearing  any 
twang  from  the  wood. 

NEW  COLLEGE  PUDDINGS 
{to  make).  Grate  the  crumb  of  a two- 
penny loaf ; shred  suet,  eight  ounces, 
and  mix  with  eight  ounces  of  cur- 
rants, one  of  citron  minced  fine,  one 
of  orange,  a handful  of  sugar,  halt 
a nutmeg,  three  eggs  beaten,  yolk 
and  white  separately:  mix,  and  make 
into  the  size  and  shape  of  a goose 
egg : put  half  a pound  of  butter  in- 
to a frying-pan,  and  when  melted 
and  quite  hot,  stew  them  gently  in 
it  over  a stove ; turn  them  two  or 
three  times  till  of  a fine  light  brown. 
Mix  a glass  of  brandy  with  the 
butter. 

NEW  ENGLAND  PANCAKES 
{to  make).  Mix  a pint  of  cream, 
five  spoonfuls  of  fine  flour,  seven 
yolks  and  four  whites  of  eggs,  and 
a very  little  salt;  fry  them  very 
thin  in  fresh  butter,  and  between 
each  strew  sugar  and  cinnamon. 
Send  up  six  or  eight  at  once. 

NIAUFFLES  CAKES  {tomake). 
Make  a good  puff  paste  ; roll  it 
pretty  thick,  and  cut  it  into  lozenges 
about  the  size  of  the  palm  of  your 
hand  ; brush  it  over  with  yolks  of 
eggs  beat  up,  and  strew  macaroni 
drops  powder  over  tliem,  with  a lit- 
tle powder  of  orangc-liovvers,  and 
Icnion-iieel  choiiped  very  fine  ; stick 
bits  of  scalded  sweet  almonds  in  the 
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paste,  pointed  upwards  : cover  them 
with  paper  in  the  oven,  to  keep  them 
of  a palish  colour. 

NIGHT-IVIARE.  The  articles 
of  food  most  likely  to  produce  night- 
mare, are  cucumbers,  nuts,  apples, 
and  all  such  things  as  generally  pro- 
duce flatulence. 

The  paroxysm  of  night-mare  does 
not  always  immediately  follow  the 
eating  any  improper  food,  but  some- 
times several  days  elapse  before  its 
attack.  In  this  case  it  is  easier  to 
foresee,  and  consequently  to  pre- 
vent it.  The  signs  by  which  its 
approach  may  be  known  are,  unusu- 
al drowsiness,  disagreeable  dreams, 
and  disturbed  sleep,  with  wind  in 
the  stomach  and  bowels.  In  this 
case,  immediate  recourse  should  be 
had  to  the  carbonate  of  soda,  or 
to  either  of  the  following  draughts, 
which  may  be  taken  at  bed-time. 

Mix  together  ten  grains  of  car- 
bonate of  soda,  three  drachms  of 
compound  tincture  of  cardamoms  ; 
one  drachm  of  simple  syrup ; and 
one  ounce  of  peppermint  water. 

To  those  persons  who  are  habitu- 
alli/  subject  to  nightmare,  we  would 
advise  the  frequent  repetition  of  this 
draught,  for  several  nights  in  suc- 
cession ; after  which  the  aperient 
draught  may  be  taken  if  necessary  ; 
and  costiveness  is  in  all  cases  to  be 
avoided. 

Great  attention  is  to  be  paid  to 
regularity  and  choice  of  diet.  In- 
temperance of  every  kind  is  hurtful, 
but  nothing  is  more  productive  of 
this  disease  than  drinking  bad  wine. 
Of  eatables,  those  which  are  most 
prejudicial  are  all  fat  and  greasy 
meats,  most  vegetables,  fruit,  and 
pastry.  1'hese  ought  to  be  avoided, 
or  eaten  with  caution.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  salt  meats,  for  which 
dyspeptic  patients  have  frequently  a 
remarkable  predilection,  but  which 
are  not  on  tliat  account  the  less 
noxious* 


Moderate  exercise  contributes,  in 
a superior  degree,  to  promote  the 
digestion  of  food,  and  prevent  fla- 
tulence : those,  however,  who  are 
necessarily  confined  to  a sedentary  ’ 
occupation,  should  particularly  avoid  | 
applying  to  study,  or  bodily  labour,  ! 
immediately  after  eating.  If  a strong 
propensity  to  sleep  should  occur  af- 
ter dinner,  it  will  be  certainly  bet- 
ter to  indulge  it  a little,  as  the  pro- 
cess of  digestion  frequently  goes  on 
much  better  during  sleep  than  when 
awake. 

Going  to  bed  before  the  usual 
hour  is  a frequent  cause  of  night- 
mare, as  .it  either  occasions  the  pa- 
tient to  sleep  too  long  or  to  lie  long 
awake  in  the  night.  Passing  a whole 
night  or  part  of  a night  without  rest, 
likewise  gives  birth  to  the  disease, 
as  it  occasions  the  patient,  on  the 
succeeding  night,  to  sleep  too  sound- 
ly. Indulging  in  sleep  too  late  in 
the  morning,  is  an  almost  certain 
method  to  bring  on  the  paroxysm, 
and  the  more  frequently  it  returns, 
the  greater  strength  it  acquires  ; the 
propensity  to  sleep  is  at  this  time  al- 
most irresistible.  Those  who  are  ha- 
bitually subject  to  the  attacks  of  the 
night-mare  ought  never  to  sleep  alone, 
but  to  have  some  person  near  them,  so 
as  to  be  immediately  awakened  by 
their  groans  or  struggles;  and  the  per- 
son to  whom  this  office  may  be  en- 
trusted should  be  instructed  to  rouse 
the  patient  as  early  as  possible,  that 
the  paroxysm  may  not  have  time  to 
gain  strength.  ' 

NIGHTSHADE,  DEADLY.—  | 
{Atroya  Bellado7ina.)  This  plant  is 
common  in  stony  waste  grounds, 
and  flowers  in  June  or  July,  and 
its  berries  ripen  in  September,  when 
it  acquires  a shining  black  colour. 

It  has  been  long  known  as  a very 
fatal  poison. 

The  leaves  of  the  belladonna  : 
were  first  used  externally  to  discuss  i 
scirrhous  and  cancerous  tumours,  i 
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and  also  as  an  application  to  ill-con- 
ditioned ulcers  : their  good  efl’ects 
in  this  way  at  length  induced  pliy- 
sicians  to  employ  them  internally 
lor  the  same  disorders,  and  we  have 
a considerable  number  of  well- au- 
thenticated facts  which  jtrove  them 
a very  serviceable  and  important 
remedy.  But  it  must  likewise  be 
confessed,  that  many  cases  of  this 
sort  have  occurred  in  which  the  bel- 
ladonna has  been  employed  without 
success : this,  however,  may  be  said 
of  every  medicine.  Upon  the  whole, 
the  deadly  nightshade  can  only  be 
useful  in  the  hands  of  the  physician. 

NIGHTSHADE,  WOODY.— 
(^Solarium  Dulcamara.^  This  climb- 
ing shrub  grows  common  in  moist 
hedges  and  on  dunghills,  has  woody 
brittle  stalks,  and  flowers  in  June 
and  July.  The  twigs  should  be  ga- 
thered early  in  spring.  The  taste, 
as  the  name  of  the  plant  expresses, 
is  both  bitter  and  sweet ; the  bitter- 
ness being  first  perceived,  and  the 
sweetness  afterwards  ; and  when 
fresh  they  have  a nauseous  smell. 

Medicinal  'properties.  Woody 
nightshade  was  formerly  much  es- 
teemed as  a powerful  medicine.  It 
is  in  general  said  to  increase  all  the 
secretions  and  excretions,  to  excite 
the  heart  and  arteries,  and,  in  large 
doses,  to  produce  nausea,  vomiting, 
and  convulsions  ; but  its  effects  seem 
to  differ  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  soil  on  which  it  grows,  being  most 
efficacious  in  warm  climates,  and  on 
dry  soils.  It  has  been  recommend- 
ed in  cutaneous  affections,  in  rheu- 
matic and  cathartic  swellings,  in 
ill-conditioned  ulcers,  scrophula,  in- 
durations from  milk,  leucorrhcea, 
jaundice,  and  obstructed  menstrua- 
tion. It  has  principally  been  em- 
ployed under  the  form  of  the  watery 
infusion  of  a drachm  taken  daily, 
and  gradually  increased  to  two 
Ounces.  Six  ounces  may  be  boiled 
in  six  pounds  of  water  to  four,  and 
four  or  five  ounces  given  for  a dose 


in  as  much  milk.  In  the  form  of 
extract,  from  five  to  ten  grains  may 
be  given  for  a dose. 

The  berries  both  purge  and  vo- 
mit, and  are  extremely  dangerous 
for  children  *,  for  thirty  of  them  being 
given  to  a dog,  killed  it  in  less  than 
three  hours. 

NORFOLK  DUMPLINGS  {to 
make').  Take  half  a pint  of  milk, 
two  eggs,  salt,  and  make  them  into  a 
thick  batter  with  flour  ; drop  the 
batter  into  a saucepan  of  boiling 
w'ater,  and  two  or  three  minutes  will 
boil  them  ; put  them  into  a sieve  to 
drain ; put  them  on  a dish,  and  stir 
a lump  of  butter  into  them. 

NORFOLK  PUDDING  PUFFS 
{to  make).  Mix  three  eggs,  three 
table-spoonfuls  of  flour,  half  a pint 
of  cream,  and  two  table-spoonfuls 
of  orange-flower  or  rose-water : 
sweeten  to  your  taste  ; put  the  bat- 
ter in  large  deep  custard  cups,  about 
half  full ; set  them  in  the  oven  ; 
when  the  puff  rises  to  the  top  of  the 
cups,  they  are  done. 

NORFOLK  PUNCH  {to  make). 
To  five  gallons  of  French  brandy, 
put  the  peels  of  thirty  lemons  and 
thirty  oranges,  pared  so  thin  that 
not  the  least  of  the  white  is  left ; let 
them  stand  twelve  hours ; have 
ready  thirty  quarts  of  cold  water 
that  has  been  boiled  ; put  to  it  fifteen 
pounds  of  doidjle-refined  sugar,  and 
when  well  mixed,  pour  it  upon  the 
brandy  and  peels,  adding  the  juice 
of  the  oranges,  and  of  twenty-four 
lemons ; mix  well ; then  strain 
through  a very  fine  hair  sieve,  into 
a very  clean  barrel  that  has  held 
spirits,  and  put  two  quarts  of  new 
milk  ; stir,  and  then  bung  it  close  ; 
let  it  stand  six  weeks  in  a w’arm  cel- 
lar ; bottle  the  liquor  for  use,  taking 
great  care  that  the  bottles  are  per- 
fectly clean  and  dry,  and  the  corks 
of  the  best  quality  and  well  put  in. 
This  liquor  will  keep  many  years. 

Another  method.  Pare  six  le- 
mons, and  three  Seville  oranges  very 
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thin  ; squeeze  the  juice  into  a large 
tea-pot ; put  to  it  two  quarts  of 
brandy,  one  of  white  wine,  and  one 
of  milk,  and  one  pound  and  a quar- 
ter of  sugar ; let  it  be  mixed,  and 
then  covered  for  twenty-four  hours  ; 
strain  through  a jelly-bag  till  clear  ; 
then  bottle  k. 

NOTTINGHAM  PUDDING 

(Jto  make).  Peel  six  good  apples  ; 
take  out  the  cores  with  the  point  of 
a small  knife ; but  be  sure  to  leave 
the  apples  whole  ; lill  up,  where  the 
core  was  taken  from,  with  sugar  ; 
place  them  in  a pie  dish,  and  pour 
over  them  a nice  light  batter,  pre- 
pared as  for  batter  pudding,  and 
bake  them  an  hour  in  a moderate 
oven. 

NOYEAU  {to  make).  Take  one 
gallon  and  a half  of  French  brandy, 

1 in  5 ; six  ounces  of  the  best 
French  prunes,  two  ounces  of  cele- 
ry, three  ounces  of  the  kernels  of 
apricots,  nectarines,  and  peaches, 
and  one  ounce  of  bitter  almonds,  all 
gently  bruised ; essence  of  orange- 
peel,  and  essence  of  lemon-peel,  of 
each  two  pennyweights;  half  a pound 
of  loaf-sugar : let  the  whole  stand 
ten  days  or  a fortnight;  then  draw 
off,  and  add  to  the  clear  noyeau  as 
much  rose-water  as  will  make  it  up 
two  gallons. 

NOYEAU  DE  MARTINIQUE 
{to  make).  Take  twenty  pounds  of 
loaf  sugar,  three  gallons  of  spirit  of 
wine,  three  pints  of  orange-flower 
water,  one  pound  and  a quarter  of  bit- 
ter almonds,  two  drachms  of  essence 
of  lemon,  and  four  gallons  and  a half 
of  water.  The  produce  will  exceed 
eight  gallons. 

Put  two  pounds  of  the  loaf  sugar 
into  a jug  or  can,  pour  it  upon  the 
essence  of  lemon,  and  one  quart  of 
the  spirit  of  wine  ; stir  it  till  the  su- 
gar is  dissolved,  and  the  essence 
completely  incorporated.  Bruise 
the  almonds,  and  put  them  into  a 
four  gallon  stone  bottle  or  cask ; add 
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the  remainder  of  the  spirit  of  wine, 
and  the  mixture  from  the  jug  or 
can  : let  it  stand  a week  or  ten  days, 
shaking  it  frequently  ; then  add  the 
remainder  of  the  sugar,  and  boil  it 
in  the  four  gallons  and  a half  of 
water,  for  three  quarters  of  an  hour, 
taking  off  the  scum  as  it  rises. 
When  cold,  put  it  in  a cask ; add  the 
spirit,  almonds,  &c.  from  the  stone 
bottle,  and  lastly,  the  orange-flower 
water.  Bung  it  down  close,  and  let 
it  stand  three  weeks  or  a month  ; 
then  strain  it  through  a jelly-bag, 
and  when  fine,  bottle  it  off*.  When 
the  pink  is  wanted,  add  cochineal,  in 
powder,  at  the  rate  of  half  a drachm, 
or  two  scruples  to  a quart. 

NUN’S  CAKES  {to  make),  hlix 
four  pounds  of  fine  flour,  and  three 
of  double-refined  sugar,  beaten  and 
sifted;  let  it  stand  before  the  fire 
until  the  following  materials  be  rea- 
dy : beat  four  pounds  of  butter  with 
a cool  hand  in  a deep  dish  one  way 
till  like  cream  ; beat  the  yolks  of 
thirty-five  eggs,  and  the  whites  of 
sixteen ; strain  the  eggs,  and  beat 
them  with  the  butter  till  'thoroughly 
incorporated  : mix  in  four  or  five 
spoonfuls  of  orange-flower  or  rose- 
water ; then  take  the  flour  and  su- 
gar, with  six  ounces  of  caravvay 
seeds,  and  strew  them  in  by  degrees  ; 
beat  the  whole  two  hours  longer ; 
then  butter  a hoop,  and  bake  them 
three  hours  in  a moderate  oven. 

NUTMEG  TREE.  {Myristka 
Moschata.)  The  nutmeg  tree  reaches 
thirty  feet.  The  flowers  are  small, 
and  the  fruit  is  round  or  oval,  split- 
ting into  two  valves,  and  discovering 
the  mace,  which  has  a reticulated  ap 
pearance,  and  divides  into  three  por- 
tions, which  closely  invest  a slender 
shell  containing  the  seed,  or  nutmeg. 
This  tree  is  a native  of  the  JMolucca  3 
islands.  It  is  not,  however,  culti-  j 
vated  in  any  of  them  except  Banda,  I 
from  which  all  Europe  has  been  j 
hitherto  supplied  with  r^aia*  and  nut-  j 
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meg.  The  entire  fruit  is  about  the 
size  of  a peach,*  and  is  marked  with 
a longitudinal  furrow.  The  exter- 
nal covering  is  smooth,  fleshy,  and 
bitter.  As  the  fruit  ripens,  this 
bursts,  and  discloses  the  mace,  which 
is  an  oily  membranous  pulp,  of  a 
dark  red  colour  and  aromatic  fla- 
vour, divided  into  narrow  branched 
slips.  Within  the  mace  is  inclosed 
the  nut,  which  consists  of  a brown, 
thin,  hard  shell,  and  a fatty  perenchy- 
matous  kernel,  of  an  oval  shape. 
The  fruit  is  gathered  three  times  a 
year.  After  they  are  dried,  the  nut- 
megs are  dipped  in  lime  water,  and 
the  mace  is  sprinkled  with  salt  water, 
probably  to  preserve  them  from  the 
attacks  of  insects. 

Mace  acquires  a reddish  yellow 
colour  by  drying.  When  good  it  is 
flexible,  thin,  oily,  and  of  a deep  co- 
lour. 

The  small  round  nutmegs  are 
better  than  the  large  oval  ones  ; 


and  they  should  have  a strong  smell 
and  taste,  and  should  neither  be 
worm-eaten,  musty,  nor  variegated 
with  black  lines.  Their  activity  is, 
however,  confined  to  the  dark-co- 
loured veins,  which  are  not  apt  to  be 
worm-eaten. 

Both  mace  and  nutmegs  are  rather 
to  be  considered  as  aromatic  spices, 
than  as  articles  of  medicine.  From 
the  essential  oil  they  contain,  they 
are  healing  and  stimulating,  and  they 
are  added  to  other  medicines  for  the 
sake  of  their  agreeable  flavour. 

NUTRITIOUS  DIETETIC 
COMPOSITION  {toviake).  Pul- 
verize equal  quantities  of  sago  and 
patent  cocoa ; mix  them,  and  stir  a 
table-spoonful  in  a pint  of  milk,  to 
which  now  add  a pint  of  boiling  wa- 
ter. Boil  the  whole  for  a few  mi- 
nutes, frequently  stirring.  Sugar 
to  be  added  according  to  taste.  This 
breakfast,  with  bread  and  butter,  &c. 
&c.  suits  children  and  adults. 
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OAK,  The  COMMON  {Quercus 
Piobiir.)  This  tree  has  a most  noble 
. appearance.  The  leaves  have  a pe- 
; culiar  shape,  being  deeply  cut,  and 
: formed  into  blunt  lobes,  standing 
. upon  short  footstalks.  The  flowers 
•are  inconspicuous,  but  the  fruit  af- 
: terwards  becomes  conspicuous,  being 
‘ fixed  in  a cup,  and  probably  was  the 
first  nourishment  of  man.  This  va- 
luable tree  is  well  known  to  be  a na- 
tive of  Britain,  where  it  has  in  some 
instances  acquired  an  extraordinary 
magnitude  : its  wood  is  justly  pre- 
ferred for  ship-building.  Oak  saw- 
dust is  the  principal  ingredient  used 
t in  dyeing  fustian.  All  the  varieties 
j *f  drabs,  different  shades  of 


brown,  are  made  with  oak  saw-dust, 
variously  managed  and  compounded. 
Oak  apples  are  likewise  used  in 
dyeing  as  a substitute  for  galls.  An 
infusion  of  the  bark,  with  a small 
quantity  of  copperas,  is  used  by  the 
common  people  to  dye  woollen  of  a 
purplish  blue,  which  is  sufficiently 
durable.  But  the  chief  use  of  the 
bark  of  tliis  tree  is  for  the  process  of 
tanning. 

Oak  bark  manifests  to  the  taste  a 
strong  astringency  accompanied  with 
arnoderate  bitterness,  qualities  which 
are  extracted  both  by  w'ater  and  by 
rectified  spirit.  Its  universal  use 
and  preference  in  the  tanning  of 
leather,  is  a proof  of  its  great  as^ 
4 £ 
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tringency,  and  like  other  astringents 
it  has  been  recommended  in  agues, 
and  for  restraining  haemorrhages,  al- 
vine  fluxes,  and  other  immoderate 
evacuations.  A decoction  of  it  has 
likewise  been  advantageously  em- 
ployed as  a gargle,  and  as  a fomen- 
tation or  lotion  in  the  falling  down 
of  the  fundament  and  womb. 

Some  have  supposed  that  this 
bark  is  not  less  efficacious  than  that 
of  the  cinchona  (Peruvian  bark),  es- 
pecially in  the  form  of  extract ; but 
this  opinion  now  obtains  little  credit, 
though  there  be  no  doubt  that  oak 
bark  may  have  the  power  of  curing 
intermittents. 

OAK  (/o  stain  a mahogany  colour). 
Boil  together  Brazil  wood  and 
Roman  alum,  and  before  it  be  ap- 
plied to  the  wood,  a little  potash  is 
to  be  added  to  it.  A suitable  var- 
nish for  wood,  thus  tinged,  may  be 
made  by  dissolving  amber  in  oil  of 
turpentine,  mixed  with  a small  por- 
tion of  linseed  oil. 

OAK  WAINSCOT  {to  give  a 
Jine  gloss  to).  If  the  wainscot  be 
greasy,  it  must  be  washed  with  warm 
beer  ; then  boil  two  quarts  of  strong 
beer,  a bit  of  bees’  wax  as  large  as 
a walnut,  and  a large  spoonful  of  su- 
gar ; rub  it  all  over  with  a large 
brush,  and  when  dry,  rub  it  till 
bright. 

Oat  cakes  {to  makt).  These 
may  be  made  the  same  as  muffins, 
only  substituting  oatmeal  for  flour  ; 
bake  them  as  the  same,  and  observe 
never  to  use  a knife  for  either,  as 
that  will  make  them  heavy  and  spoil 
them ; but  when  toasted  crisp  on 
both  sides,  pull  them  open  with  the 
thumb  and  finger,  and  tliey  will  ap- 
pear like  a honeycomb  ; put  in  as 
much  butter  as  is  requisite;  close 
and  set  them  before  the  fire ; when 
the  butter  is  melted  on  one  side,  turn 
them  that  it  may  spread  to  the  other, 
only  use  a knife  to  cut  them  across. 
OATMEAL  FLUMMERY.- 


lake  some  oatmeal  ; put  it  into  a 
broad  deep  pan;  then  cover  it  witit 
water;  stir  it  together,  and  let  it 
stand  twelve  hours  ; then  pour  off 
that  water  clear,  and  put  in  a good 
deal  of  fresh  water  ; shift  it  again 
in  twelve  hours,  and  so  in  twelve 
more  ; then  pour  off  the  water  clear, 
and  strain  the  oatmeal  through  a 
coarse  hair  sieve,  and  pour  it  into  a 
saucepan  ; keeping  it  stirring  all  the 
time  with  a stick  till  it  boils,  and  is 
very  thick  ; then  pour  it  into  dishes  ; 
when  cold,  turn  it  into  plates,  and 
eat  it  with  what  you  please,  either 
wine  and  sugar,  or  beer  and  sugar, 
or  milk. 

A great  deal  of  water  should  be 
put  to  the  oatmeal,  and  when  poured 
off  the  last  time,  enough  fresh  must 
be  poured  on  to  strain  the  oatmeal 
well.  It  is  the  custom  with  some 
cooks  to  let  it  stand  forty-eight 
hours,  some  three  days,  shifting  the 
whole  every  twelve  hours.  Groats 
once  cut  are  better  than  oatmeal. 

It  must  be  well  stirred  when  the 
fresh  water  is  put  in.  j 

OATMEAL  PAP  {to  mahe).-^  i 
Mix  a pint  of  milk  and  water  in  the 
proportion  of  two-thirds  milk  and 
one-third  water,  gradually  vvitli  a i 
spoonful  of  oatmeal,  or  rather  more  > 
if  the  pap  is  to  be  thick,  though  in-  i 
dining  to  thin  is  the  best  ; set  it  in  ( 
a saucepan  upon  a thick  clear  fire,  i 
and  when  it  begins  to  rise,  or  make 
a show  of  boiling,  take  it  off,  and  > 
pour  it  from  one  basin  into  another,  I 
backwards  and  forwards  seven  or  i 
eight  times,  which  will  bring  out  the  i 
fine  flour  of  the  oatmeal,  and  incor- 
porate it  w'ith  the  milk ; then  return 
it  into  the  saucepan ; set  it  upon  the  i 
fire,  and  when  it  is  again  ready  to 
boil,  take  it  off,  and  let  it  stand  in 
the  saucepan  a little  to  fine,  for  the 
husky  part  of  the  oatmeal  will  sink 
to  the  bottom  ; when  settled,  pour  it 
off  in  a basin  ; add  a little  salt,  and 
let  it  stand  to  cool.  This  is  an  excel- 
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lent  pap,  very  congenial  to  weak  na- 
tures, affording  a good  firm  nouiish- 
ment,  and  easy  ol'  concoction. 

oatmeAl  pudding  (to 

make  a).  Pour  a quart  of  boiling 
milk  over  a pint  of  the  best  oatmeal; 
soak  it  all  night ; next  day  beat  two 
eggs,  and  mix  a little  salt ; butter  a 
basin  that  will  just  hold  it ; cover  it 
tight  with  a floured  cloth,  and  boil  it 
an  hour  and  a half;  eat  it  with  cold 
butter  and  salt. 

OATS  (to  make  them  prore  doubly 
nutritious  to  horses).  Instead  of 
grinding  the  oats,  break  them  in  a 
mill,  and  the  same  quantity  will 
prove  doubly  nutritious.  Another 
method  is  to  boil  the  corn,  and  give 
the  horses  the  liquor  in  which  it  has 
been  boiled,  the  result  will  be  that 
instead  of  six  bushels  in  a crude 
state,  three  bushels  so  prepared  will 
be  found  to  answer,  and  to  keep  the 
animals  in  superior  vigour  and  con- 
dition. 

OCTOBER  BEER  (to  brew  the 
old  English  way).  In  brewing,  your 
malt  ought  to  be  sound  and  good, 
and  after  its  making,  to  lie  two  or 
three  months  in  the  heap,  to  come  to 
such  a temper,  that  the  kernel  may 
readily  melt  in  the  mashing.  The 
well  dressing  your  malt  ought  to  be 
your  chief  care,  for  unless  it  be  freed 
from  the  tails  and  dust,  your  drink 
will  not  be  so  fine  and  mellow,  as 
when  it  is  clean  dressed.  The  grind- 
ing also  must  be  considered  accord- 
ing to  the  high  or  low  drying  of  the 
malt;  for,  if  high-dried,  then  a gross 
grinding  is  best,  otherwise  a smaller 
may  be  done,  for  the  care  in  grind- 
ing consists  herein,  lest  too  much 
of  the  husks  being  ground  small 
should  mix  with  the  liquor,  which 
makes  gross  fieces,  and  consequently 
your  drink  w ill  have  too  fierce  a fer- 
mentation, and  by  that  means  make 
it  acid,  or  what  is  called  stale;  when 
your  malt  is  ground,  let  it  stand  in 
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casks  twenty-four  hours  at  least,  to 
the  end  that  the  heat  in  the  grinding 
may  be  allayed,  and  it  is  conceived 
by  its  so  standing  that  the  kernel 
will  dissolve  the  better. 

The  measure  and  quantity  we  al- 
low of  hops  and  malt,  are  five  quar- 
ters of  malt  to  three  hogsheads  of 
beer,  and  eighteen  pounds  of  hops, 
at  least,  to  that  quantity  of  malt ; 
and  if  malt  be  pale  dried,  then  add 
three  or  four  pounds  of  hops  more. 
The  choice  of  liquor  for  brewing  is 
of  considerable  advantage  to  making 
good  drink  ; the  softest  and  cleanest 
water  is  to  be  preferred.  Hard  water 
is  on  no  account  to  be  made  use  of. 

The  first  liquor  is  to  be  boiled, 
adding  a handful  of  hops  to  it ; then 
before  you  strike  it  over  to  your 
goods  or  malt,  cool  in  as  much  li- 
quor as  will  bring  it  to  a temper  not 
to  scald  the  malt,  for  it  is  a fault  not 
to  take  the  liquor  as  high  as  possi- 
ble, but  not  to  scald.  The  next  li- 
quor do  the  same,  and  indeed  all 
the  liquor’s  ought  to  be  taken  as 
high  as  may  be,  that  is,  hot  to  scald. 
When  you  let  your  wort  from  your 
malt  into  the  under-back,  put  to  it 
a handful  or  tw’O  of  hops  ; it  will  pre- 
serve it  from  that  accident  which 
bi’ewers  call  blinking  or  foxing.  In 
boiling  your  worts,  let  the  first  wort 
boil  high  and  quick,  for  the  quicker 
the  first  wort  is  boiled,  the  better  it 
is ; the  second,  boil  more  than  the 
first ; and  the  third  or  last,  more 
than  the  second. 

In  cooling,  lay  your  worts  thin, 
and  let  each  be  well  cooled,  and 
care  must  be  taken  in  letting  them 
down  into  the  tun,  that  you  do  it 
leisurely,  to  the  end  that  as  little  of 
the  faeces  or  sediment,  which  causes 
the  fermentation  to  be  fierce  or 
mild,  may  be  carried  along  with  it ; 
for  there  are  in  all  fermented  liquors 
salt  and  sulphur,  and  in  keeping  those 
two  bodies  in  a due  proportion,  tlqtt 
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the  salt  floes  not  exalt  itself  above 
the  sulphur,  consists  a great  part  of 
the  art  of  brewing. 

When  your  wort  is  first  let  into 
your  tun,  put  but  little  yeast  to  it, 
and  let  it  work  by  degrees,  quietly  ; 
and  if  you  find  it  work  but  mode- 
rately, whip  in  the  yeast  two  or  three 
times,  or  more,  till  you  find  your 
drink  well  fermented  ; for  without  a 
full  opening  of  the  body  by  fermen- 
tation, it  will  not  be  perfectly  fine, 
nor  will  it  drink  clean  and  light. 
When  you  cleanse,  do  it  by  a cock 
from  your  tun,  placed  six  inches 
from  the  bottom,  to  the  end  that 
most  of  the  sediment  may  be  left 
behind,  which  may  be  thrown  on 
your  malt  to  mend  your  small  beer. 

When  your  drink  is  tunned,  fill 
your  vessel ; let  it  work  at  the  bung 
hole,  and  have  a reserve  in  a small 
cask  to  fill  it  up,  and  do  not  put  any 
of  the  drink  which  will  be  under 
the  yeast,  after  it  has  worked  over 
into  your  vessels,  but  put  it  by  itself 
in  another  cask,  for  it  will  not  be  so 
good  as  your  other  in  the  cask. 
This  done,  you  must  wait  for  the 
finishing  of  the  fermentation  ; then 
stop  it  close,  and  let  it  stand  till  the 
spring,  for  brewing  ought  to  be  done 
in  the  month  of  October,  that  it  may 
have  time  to  settle  and  digest  all  the 
winter  season. 

In  the  spring,  you  must  unstop 
the  vent  hole,  and  see  thereby 
whether  the  liquor  doth  ferment  or 
not;  for  as  soon  as  the  warm  weather 
comes,  your  drink  will  have  another 
fermentation,  which,  when  it  is  over, 
let  it  be  again  well  stopped,  and 
stand  till  September  or  longer,  and 
then  peg  it ; and  if  you  find  it  pretty 
fine,  and  the  hop  well  rotted,  and  of 
a good  pleasant  taste  for  drinking, 
then,  and  not  before,  draw  out  a gal- 
lon of  it : put  to  it  two  ounces  of 
isinglass,  cut  small,  and  well  beaten 
to  melt,  stirring  it  often,  and  whip 


it  with  a whisk  till  the  isinglass  be 
melted ; then  strain  it,  and  put  it 
into  your  vessel,  stirring  it  well  to- 
gether ; stop  the  bung  slightly,  for 
this  will  cause  a new  and  small  fer- 
mentation ; when  that  is  over,  stop 
it  close,  leaving  only  the  vent  hole  a 
little  stopped ; let  it  stand,  and  in 
ten  days  or  a little  more,  it  will  be 
transparently  fine,  and  you  may 
drink  of  it  out  of  the  vessel  till  two 
parts  in  three  be  drawn  ; then  bottle 
the  rest,  which  will  in  a little  time 
come  to  drink  very  well. 

If  your  drink  in  September  be 
well  conditioned  for  taste,  but  not 
fine,  and  you  desire  to  drink  it  pre- 
sently, rack  it  before  you  put  your 
isinglass  to  it,  and  then  it  will  fine 
the  better,  and  drink  the  clearer. 

OINTMENT  for  PIMPLES, 
SIR  MATTHEW  TIERNEY’S. 
Take  of  purified  lard,  an  ounce;  of 
citron  ointment,  an  ounce  and  a half ; 
of  finest  almond  oil,  half  an  ounce  * 
rub  all  well  together.  This  may  be 
scented  by  a few  drops  of  oil  of  le- 
mon, roses,  or  bergamot.  This  re- 
cipe is  used  by  his  Majesty. 

OIL  of  BROWN  PAPER  {to 
makef  Take  a piece  of  thick  coarse 
brown  paper,  and  dip  it  in  the  best 
salad  oil ; then  set  the  paper  on 
fire,  and  preserve  all  the  oil  that 
drops  from  it.  This  is  an  admirable 
remedy  for  burns. 

OIL  {to  extract  from  hoards). — 
Make  a strong  ley  of  pearl-ashes 
and  soft  water,  and  add  as  much  un- 
slaked lime  as  it  will  take  up ; stir 
it  together,  and  then  let  it  settle  a 
few  minutes ; bottle  it  and  stop 
close ; have  ready  some  water  to 
lower  it  as  used,  and  scour  the  part 
w'ith  it.  If  the  liquor  should  be 
long  on  the  boards,  it  will  draw  out 
the  colour  of  them,  therefore  do  it 
with  care  and  expedition. 

Another  method.  Mix  together 
fuller's  earth  and  soap  lees,  and  rub 
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it  into  the  boards;  let  it  dry,  and 
then  scour  it  off  with  some  strong 
soft  soap,  and  sand,  or  use  lees  to 
scour  it  with.  It  should  be  put  on 
hot,  which  may  easily  be  done,  by 
heating  the  lees. 

OIL  (to  purifi/).  Take  an  ounce 
of  chalk,  powdered  pretty  finely, 
and  half  an  ounce  of  lime,  slacked 
by  lying  exposed  to  the  air  ; put 
them  into  a gallon  of  stinking  oil, 
and  having  mixed  them  well  toge- 
ther by  stirring,  add  half  a pint  of 
water,  and  mix  that  with  them  also 
by  the  same  means.  When  they 
have  stood  an  hour  or  two,  repeat 
the  stirring,  and  continue  the  same 
treatment  at  convenient  intervals  for 
two  or  three  days  ; then  add  a pint 
and  a half  of  water,  in  which  an 
ounce  of  salt  is  dissolved,  and  mix 
them  as  the  other  ingredients,  re- 
peating the  stirring  as  before  for  a 
day  or  two.  Let  the  whole  then 
stand  at  rest,  and  the  water  will  sink 
below  the  oil,  and  the  chalk  subside 
in  it  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel. 
The  oil  will  then  become  clean,  be 
of  a lighter  colour,  and  have  less 
smell. 

OIL  {method  of  bleaching  and  pre- 
paring). Take  any  oil  that  is  in- 
tended for  making  up  fine  colours ; 

: and  having  super-saturated  with 
I common  salt  about  the  same  quan- 
tity of  water,  mix  the  whole  toge- 
ther in  a glass  or  stone  bottle ; place 
it  in  the  sun  ; shake  it  frequently, 
and  in  a few  days,  it  will  be  a deli- 
cate white,  and  excellent  drying 
oil. 

OIL  {method  of  purifying  for 
mixing  up  colours).  Make  some 
bone-ashes  into  paste  with  water,  so 
as  to  form  a mass  or  ball ; put  this 
ball  into  the  fire,  and  make  it  red 
hot  ; immerse  it  for  an  hour  in  a 
quantity  of  raw  linseed  oil,  sufficient 
to  cover  it.  When  cold,  pour  the 
oil  into  bottles ; add  to  it  a little  of 
the  bone-ashes  ; let  it  stand  to  set- 


tle, and  in  one  day  it  will  be  clear 
and  fit  for  use. 

OIL  CLOTH  VARNISH  (Jo 
make).  Take  drying  or  boiled  lin- 
seed oil ; set  it  on  the  fire,  and  dis- 
solve in  it  some  good  rosin,  or  gum 
lac,  which  is  better.  Let  the  quantity 
be  such  as  will  make  the  oil  thick 
as  balsam,  for  it  must  not  be  so  thin 
as  to  run  about  if  spread  on  a cloth. 
When  the  rosin  or  gum  lac  is  dis- 
solved, you  may  either  work  it  by  it- 
self, or  add  to  it  some  colour,  as  ver- 
digris for  a green,  or  umber  for  a 
brown  colour,  white  lead  and  lamp 
black  for  a grey,  or  indigo  and  white 
for  a light  blue. 

This  varnish,  if  spread  on  canvass 
or  any  other  linen  cloth,  so  that  the 
cloth  be  fully  drenched,  and  entirely 
glazed  over  with  it,  and  suffered  to 
dry  thoroughly,  is  then  impenetrable 
to  all  manner  of  wet. 

OIL  PAINTINGS  {to  clean).— 
If  smoked  or  very  dirty,  take  stale 
urine,  in  which  a little  common  salt 
is  dissolved  ; rub  them  over  with  a 
woollen  cloth  dipt  in  that,  till  you 
think  them  quite  clean  ; then  with  a 
sponge,  wash  them  over  with  fair 
water  ; then  dry  them,  and  rub  them 
over  with  a clean  cloth. 

OIL  PAINTINGS  {to  make  var- 
nish for).  According  to  the  number 
of  your  pictures,  take  the  whites  of 
the  same  number  of  eggs,  and  to 
each  picture  take  the  bigness  of  a 
hazel  nut  of  white  sugar-candy,  dis- 
solved, and  mix  it  with  a tea-spoon- 
ful of  brandy ; beat  the  whites  of 
the  eggs  to  a froth ; then  let  it  set- 
tle ; take  the  clear  ; put  to  it  the 
brandy  and  sugar,  and  varnish  over 
the  pictures  with  it.  This  is  much 
better  than  any  other  varnish,  as  it 
is  easily  washed  off  when  the  pic- 
tures want  cleaning  again. 

OIL  of  VENUS  {to  make).  To 
prepare  this  excellent  cordial,  infuse 
for  a month  in  nine  quarts  of  the 
finest  brandy,  three  ounces  each  of 
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skirret  seeds  and  caraway  seeds, 
four  ounces  of  daucus  criticus  seeds, 
four  drachms  of  mace,  and  an  ounce 
of  cinnamon,  all  finely  pulverized  ; 
distil  the  whole  in  a water  bath,  and 
having  drawn  off  six  quarts,  return 
it  into  the  alembic.  On  obtaining 
by  this  second  distillation,  about  five 
quarts  of  spirit,  suffer  the  fire  to  go 
out,  and  then  compose  a syrup  in  the 
following  manner  :-pour  a strong  de- 
coction of  saffron  in  water,  boiled 
to  the  thickness  of  oil,  and  as  hot  as 
possible,  in  seven  or  eiglit  pounds  of 
sugar.  When  it  is  quite  melted,  and 
become  cold,  pour  tlie  spirit  on  the 
syrup.  This  must  be  run  through  a 
cotton  bag,  and  bottled  up  for  keep- 
ing. 

OIL  EMULSION  {to  make).— 
Take  of  salt  water,  six  ounces  ; vo- 
latile aromatic  spirit,  two  draclims  ; 
Florence  oil,  an  ounce  ; shake  them 
well  together,  and  add  of  simple  sy- 
rup half  an  ounce. 

In  recent  colds  and  coughs,  this 
emulsion  is  generally  of  service,  but 
if  the  cough  proves  obstinate,  it  will 
succeed  better  when  made  with  the 
paregoric  elixir  of  the  Edinburgh 
dispensatory,  instead  of  the  volatile 
aromatic  spirit.  A table-spoonful  of 
it  may  be  taken  every  two  or  three 
hours. 

OINTMENT  r/LEAD  {iomake). 
Take  of  olive  oil,  half  a pint  ; white 
wax,  two  ounces ; sugar  of  lead, 
three  drachms.  Let  the  sugar  of 
lead,  reduced  into  a fine  powder,  be 
rubbed  with  some  part  of  the  oil, 
and  afterwards  added  to  the  other 
ingredients,  previously  melted  toge- 
ther, continually  stirring  them  till 
quite  cold. 

I'his  cooling  and  gently  astrin- 
gent ointment  may  be  used  in  all 
cases  where  the  intention  is  to  dry 
and  skin  over  the  part,  as  in  scald- 
ing, &c. 

OLD  MAN’S  MILK  {to  make). 
Beat  up  the  yolk  of  an  egg  in  a 
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bowl  or  basin,  and  then  mix  with  it 
some  cream  or  milk,  and  a little  su- 
gar, according  to  the  quantity  want- 
ed, and  let  them  be  thoroughly  iji- 
corporated.  A glass  of  spirits,  or 
more,  is  then  to  be  poured  gradually 
into  the  mixture,  so  as  to  prevent 
the  milk  or  cream  from  curdling. 
This  mixture  is  excellent  to  be  taken 
on  the  commencement  of  a journey  | 
early  in  the  morning. 

OLD  LEATHER  CHAIRS,  &c. 

{to  restore  the  blackness  of).  Many 
families,  especially  in  the  country, 
possess  chairs,  settees,  &c.  covered 
with  black  leather : these,  impaired 
by  long  use,  may  be  restored  nearly 
to  their  original  good  colour  and 
gloss,  by  the  following  easy  and  ap- 
proved process  : — Take  two  yolks 
of  new-laid  eggs,  and  the  white  of 
one ; let  these  be  well  beaten  up, 
and  then  shaken  in  a glass  vessel  or 
jug,  to  become  like  thick  oil  ; dis- 
solve in  about  a table-spoonful  or 
less  of  Geneva,  an  ordinary  tea- 
lump  of  loaf-sugar  ; make  this  thick 
w'ith  ivory  black,  well  worked  up 
with  a bit  of  stick  ; mix  with  the 
egg  for  use  ; let  this  be  laid  on  as 
blacking  ordinarily  is  for  shoes; 
after  a very  few  minutes  polish  with 
a soft,  very  clean  brush,  till  com- 
pletely dry  and  shining  ; then  let  it 
remain  a day  to  harden. 

The  same  process  answers  admi- 
rably for  ladies’  cordovan,  or  gentle-  j 
men’s  dress-shoes,  but  with  the  fol- 
lowing addition  for  protecting  the 
stockings  from  soil  :-let  the  wdiite  or  j 
glair  of  eggs  be  shaken  in  a large  j 
glass  phial,  until  it  becomes  a per-  ; 
feet  oil : brush  over  the  inner  edges  > 
of  the  shoes  with  it,  and  when  com-  i 
pletely  dry,  it  will  prevent  all  soiling  : 
from  the  leather.  This  requires  to 
be  repeated.  I 

OLD  STRAW  or  CHIP  HATS  ■ 
(a  black  varnish  for).  Take  of  best  I 
black  sealing  wax,  half  an  ounce ; ■ 
rectified  spirit  of  wine,  two  ounces  ; I 
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powder  the  sealing-wax,  and  put  it 
with  the  spirit  of  wine,  into  a four- 
ounce  pliial ; digest  them  in  a sand 
heat,  or  near  a fire,  till  the  wax  is 
dissolved  ; lay  it  on  warm  with  a fine 
soft  hair  brush,  before  a fire  or  in 
the  sun.  It  gives  a good  stiffness 
to  old  straw  hats,  and  a beautiful 
gloss,  equal  to  new,  and  resists 
wet. 

OLDBURY  PUDDING (fowflA-e). 
Beat  four  eggs  very  well ; have 
ready  a pint  basin  floured  and  but- 
tered ; pour  in  the  eggs,  and  fill  it 
up  with  new  milk  previously  boiled, 
with  two  laurel  leaves,  and  when 
cold,  beat  them  together  ; put  a 
white  paper  over  the  basin;  cover 
with  a cloth,  and  boil  it  twenty  mi- 
nutes. Send  it  up  with  wine  and 
butter  sauce. 

OLIO  of  MEAT  {to  make  an). 
Take  a good  bit  of  ham,  slices  of 
lard  and  beef,  with  tw'o  legs  of  a 
goose ; let  the  meat  catch  a little, 
until  it  has  taken  colour  ; then  add 
broth,  three  or  four  onions,  carrots, 
celery,  and  a green  cabbage,  first 
I scalded  in  boiling  water;  boil  it  on 
a slow  fire  till  the  meat  is  done  ; 
garnish  the  bottom  of  the  dish  with 
slices  of  bread,  and  soak  it  with 
some  of  the  said  broth  until  it 
f catches ; put  upon  it  the  '^am,  and 
I the  legs  of  the  goose  ; av.J.  broth 
i sufficient  only  to  keep  it  of  a thick 
1 substance. 

I OLIO  qT RABBITS  {to  make  an). 

I Cut  two  rabbits  into  great  pieces, 
and  lard  them  through  and  through 
with  large  pieces  of  bacon,  season- 
ed with  salt  and  fine  spices;  put 
them  into  a stewpan  wi:h  a good 
slice  of  ham,  a bit  of  butter,  a fa- 
got of  sweet  herbs,  two  cloves,  a 
bay  leaf,  a little  green  basil,  and 
half  a clove  of  garlick ; simmer 
them  a little  while  in  this  manner  ; 
then  ptA  them  into  another  stewpan, 
) u^on  slices  of  fillet  of  veal,  with  all 
j their  first  seasoriing  ; cover  . them 
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over  w’ith  thin  slices  of  lard  ; soak 
then  about  half  an  hour  over  a slow 
fire,  and  then  adu  a glass  of  white 
wine  ; when  done,  put  the  rabbits 
into  the  tureen,  and  add  some  good 
cullis  to  the  liquid  of  this  stewing; 
give  them  a boiling  together;  skim 
and  sift  ihe  sauce ; add  a lemon 
squeeze,  and  serve  it  upon  the  meat. 

OLIO  0/ SALMON  with  CRAY- 
FISH {to  dress  a?i).  Take  about 
three  pounds  of  fresh  salmon,  cut 
into  two  or  three  large  slices ; put 
them  into  a braizing-pan,  with  broth 
and  white  wine  in  equal  quantities, 
a small  bit  of  nutmeg,  salt,  and  pep- 
per: boil  over  a slow  fire  about  half 
an  hour.  In  the  mean  time  scald 
about  half  a hundred  cray-fish  in 
boiling  water,  and  boil  the  tails  in 
broth  till  very  tender ; dry  the  car- 
cases to  pound  very  fine,  and  add 
some  good  cullis  thereto;  sift  this  in 
a stamine  ; let  it  be  pretty  thick, 
and  mix  a little  of  the  braize  with  it, 
first  well  skimmed ; then  add  the 
tails  warm,  without  boiling,  to  serve 
in  the  tureen  upon  the  salmon. 

OLIVE  COLOUR  for  OIL  and 
VARNISH  {to  make).  Olive  co- 
lour is  a composition,  the  shades  of 
which  may  be  diversified.  Black 
and  a little  blue,  mixed  with  yellow, 
will  produce  an  olive  colour.  Yel- 
low’ de  Berri,  or  d’Auvergne,  with  a 
little  verdigris  and  charcoal,  will  also 
form  this  colour. 

It  is  ground  and  mixed  up  with 
mastic,  gallipot,  and  common  galli- 
pot varnishes.  For  oil  painting,  it 
is  ground  with  oil  added  to  essence, 
and  mixed  up  with  drying  oil. 

OLIVE  COLOUR/or DISTEM- 
PER {to  make).  When  intended  for 
distemper,  it  w'ill  be  necessary  to 
make  a change  in  the  composition. 
The  yellow’  :hove-mentioned,  indigo, 
and  ceruse,  or  Spanish  white,  are  the 
new  ingredients  which  must  be  em- 
ployed. 

OLIVE,  EUROPEAN.  {Ok<r 
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Ei/ropcea.)  Tlie  olive  tree  is  a na- 
tive of  the  south  of  Europe  and 
north  of  Africa.  It  is  cultivated  in 
France,  Spain,  and  Italy,  for  the 
sake  of  its  fruit,  and  the  oil  express- 
ed from  it.  Olives,  when  fresh,  have 
an  acrid,  bitter,  and  extremely  dis- 
agreeable taste;  but  they  are  only 
eaten  when  pick-led.  They  are  first 
steeped  for  several  days  in  a ley  of 
wood-ashes,  and  then  pickled  in  a 
strong  solution  of  table  salt.  They 
are  principally  valued  for  the  oil 
they  afford  by  expression.  For  this 
purpose  they  are  gathered  when 
fully  ripe,  and  immediately  bruised 
and  subjected  to  the  press.  The 
finest  oil  flows  first,  and  a very  bad 
oil  is  obtained  by  boiling  the  mag- 
ma, which  remains  after  expression, 
in  water.  Olive  oil  is  sometimes 
mixed  with  oil  of  poppy  seeds;  but, 
by  exposing  the  mixture  to  the 
freezing  temperature,  the  olive  oil 
freezes,  while  that  of  the  poppies 
remains  fluid ; and  as  oils  which 
freeze  with  most  difficulty  are  most 
apt  to  become  rancid,  olive  oil  is 
deteriorated  by  the  admixture  of 
poppy  oil. 

Good  olive  oil  should  have  a pale 
yellow  colour,  somewhat  inclining 
to  green,  a bland  taste,  without 
smell,  and  should  congeal  at  38° 
Fahrenheit.  In  this  country  it  is 
frequently  rancid  and  sometimes 
adulterated. 

OLIVE-GREEN  (to  dye  cotton), 
Let  the  article  be  first  washed  in 
soap  and  water,  then  wetted  out  in 
warm  w^ater  ; then  boil  two  ounces 
of  chipped  logwood,  and  three 
ounces  of  chipped  fustic  together 
for  half  an  hour  ; dip  out  your  dye 
liquor  and  put  it  into  a pan  with 
hot  water  ; put  in  your  goods  ; dis- 
solve two  drachms  of  verdigris  in 
a tea-cupful  of  warm  water,  which 
put  into  a pan  of  cold  water  ; take 
your  gown  from  the  dye,  and  run 
it  through  the  verdigris  water,  well 
handling  it  fo’  ten  minutes;  take  it 


out,  and  wash  it  in  clean  water, 
then  through  the  dye  liquor,  and 
again  in  the  verdigris  water;  and 
so  continue  this  process  till  you  ob- 
tain the  colour  required,  only  taking 
care  to  wash  it  out  of  the  verdigris 
water  before  you  put  it  into  the  dye 
liquor.  Dry  it  in  the  shade. 

OLIVE,  ORANGE,,  fl«c/  CIN- 
NAMON (to  dye).  When  blue  is 
combined  with  red  and  yellow  in 
cloth,  the  resulting  colour  is  olive. 
Wool  may  be  dyed  orange,  by  first 
dyeing  it  scarlet,  and  then  yellow. 
When  it  is  dyed  first  with  madder, 
the  result  is  a cinnamon  colour. 

Silk  is  dyed  orange  by  means  of 
carthamus ; a cinnamon  colour  by 
logw’ood.  Brazil-wood,  and  fustic, 
mixed  together. 

Cotton  and  linen  receive  a cinna- 
mon colour  by  means  of  weld  and 
madder,  and  an  olive  by  being  pass- 
ed through  a blue,  yellow,  and  then 
a madder  bath. 

OLIVE  OIL  (/o  detect  poisonous). 
This  commodity  is  sometimes  con- 
taminated with  lead,  because  the 
fruit  which  yields  the  oil  is  submit- 
ted to  the  action  of  the  press  be- 
tween leaden  plates,  and  it  is  more- 
over a practice,  particularly  in  Spain, 
to  suffer  the  oil  to  become  clear  in 
leaden  cisterns,  before  it  is  brought 
to  market  for  sale.  The  French 
and  Italian  olive  oil  is  usually  free 
from  this  impregnation. 

The  presence  of  lead  is  detected 
by  shaking,  in  a stopped  vial,  one 
part  of  the  suspected  oil,  with  two 
or  three  parts  of  water  impregnated 
with  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  IMs 
agent  will  render  the  oil  of  a dark 
brown  or  black  colour,  if  any  metal 
deleterious  to  health  be  present. 
The  practice  of  keeping  this  oil  in 
pewter  or  leaden  cisterns,  as  is  often 
the  case,  is  objectionable,  because 
the  oil  acts  upon  the  metal.  'I  he 
dealers  in  this  commodity  assert, 
that  it  prevents  th'’  oil  from  be- 
coming rancid,  and  hence  , re- 
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tailers  often  suffer  a pewter  mea- 
sure to  remain  immersed  in  the  oil. 

OLIVE  PIE  (/o  fwuAe  fl).  Cut  a 
fillet  of  veal  in  thin  slices ; rub 
them  over  with  yolks  of  eggs ; strew 
over  them  a few  crumbs  of  bread  ; 
shred  a little  lemon-peel  very  fine 
and  put  on  them,  with  a little  grated 
nutmeg,  pepper  and  salt ; roll  them 
up  very  tight  and  lay  them  in  a 
pewter  dish  ; pour  over  them  half  a 
pint  of  good  gravy  made  of  bones  ; 
put  half  a pound  of  butter  over  it ; 
make  a light  paste,  and  lay  it  round 
the  dish  : roll  the  lid  half  an  inch 
thick,  and  lay  it  on. 

OMELETTE  {to  make  an). — 
Make  a batter  of  eggs  and  milk,  and 
a very  little  flour ; put  to  it  chopped 
parsley,  green  onions  or  chives,  or  a 
very  small  quantity  of  shallot,  a lit- 
tle pepper  and  salt,  and  a scrape  or 
: two  of  nutmeg.  Make  some  butter, 
boil  in  asmcJl  frying-pan,  and  pour 
' the  above  batter  into  it  ; when  one 
: side  is  of  a fine  yellow  brown,  turn 
i it,  and  do  the  other.  Double  it  when 
: served. 

Another  method.  Put  a quarter 
of  a pound  of  butter  into  a frying- 
] pan  ; break  six  eggs,  and  beat  them 
a little  ; strain  them  through  a hair 
• sieve;  put  them  in  when  your  butter 
: is  hot,  and  strew  in  a little  shred 
; parsley,  and  boiled  ham  scraped  fine, 
with  nutmeg,  pepper  and  salt ; fry 
it  brown  on  the  under  side ; lay  it 
on  your  dish,  but  do  not  turn  it ; 
hold  a hot  salamander  half  a minute 
over  it  to  take  off  the  raw  look  of 
the  eggs  ; stick  curled  parsley  in  it, 
and  serve  it  up. 

' OMELETd'E  {to  make  a sweet 
i one).  Mix  ten  eggs  with  a gill  of 
cream,  a quarter  of  a pound  of  oiled 
butter,  and  a little  syrup  of  nutmeg  ; 
sweeten  with  loaf  sugar  ; put  the 
whole  into  a frying-pan,  as  for  a 
I savory  omelette;  fry  it  in  the  same 
I manner,  and  serve  hot,  with  sifted 
i sugar  over  it. 


OMELETTE  0/ ASPARAGUS 
{to  make  07i).  Take  six  eggs ; beat 
them  iqj  with  cream ; boil  some  of 
the  finest  and  largest  asparagus ; 
when  boiled,  cut  off  all  the  green  in 
small  pieces,  and  mix  them  with  the 
eggs,  and  some  pepper  and  salt; 
make  your  pan  hot,  and  put  in  a 
slice  of  butter ; then  put  them  in, 
and  send  them  up  hot.  It  may  be 
served  hot  on  buttered  toasts. 

OMELETTE,  with  Anchovies  or 
red  Herrings  {to  dress).  Either  of 
these  must  be  well  soaked,  stripped 
of  the  bones,  and  cut  into  small 
fillets  ; mix  with  the  eggs  a couple 
of  spoonfuls  of  cream,  a little  sweet 
basil  powder,  coarse  pepper,  nut- 
meg, and  bits  of  butter.  Bake  it  as 
usual,  not  too  stiff,  but  of  the  con- 
sistence of  marrow. 

OxMELETTE  of  ONIONS  {to 
dress  an).  Fry,  two  or  three  sliced 
onions  in  butter  till  they  are  quite 
done  ; add  two  yolks  of  eggs  and  a 
little  chopped  parsley  ; make  two 
small  omelettes  without  salt ; put  the 
onions  and  a few  fillets  of  anchovies 
upon  them,  and  roll  them  length- 
ways. Have  some  pieces  of  bread 
cut  like  toast,  and  fried  in  butter; 
cut  the  omelettes  according  to  the 
largeness  and  length  of  the  bread, 
and  place  them  thereon ; pour  a 
little  melted  butter  over,  and  strew 
them  with  bread  crumbs  and  rasped 
Parmesan  cheese;  give  them  a good 
colour  in  the  oven,  or  with  a sala- 
mander. 

French  method.  The  eggs  should 
be  beaten  with  a spoon,  white  and 
yolk  together  ; and  a small  quan- 
tity of  parsley  and  young  onions, 
minced,  should  be  stirred  among  the 
butter  before  it  is  poured  into  the 
frying-pan. 

Another  Omelette.  The  eggs  be- 
ing be.aten,  are  to  be  seasoned  with 
salt  and  j)cpper,  and  then  fried  in 
butter  made  boiling  hot;  when  done, 
the  gravy  is  to  be  poured  on,  and 
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the  whole  ste^vcd  witli  chives  and 
parsley  shred  small  ; v\lu  n o!ie 
side  is  fried  cnougli,  it  is  to  be 
turned  on  the  other. 

OMELETTE  SOUFFLE  (to 
make  an).  Put  two  ounces  of  the  pow- 
der of  chestnuts  into  a skillet,  then 
add  two  volks  of  new-laid  e<i<is, 
and  dilute  the  whole  with  a little 
cream,  or  even  a little  w-ater  ; when 
this  is  done,  and  the  ingredients  well 
mixed,  leaving-  no  lumps,  add  a bit 
of  the  best  fresh  butter,  about  the 
size  of  an  egg,  and  an  equal  ejuan- 
tity  of  powdered  sugary  then  put 
the  skillet  on  the  fire,  and  keep  stir- 
ring the  contents  ; when  the  cream 
is  fixed  and  thick  enough  to  ad- 
here to  the  spoon,  let  it  bubble  up 
once  or  twice,  and  take  it  from 
the  fire;  then  add  a third  whne 
of  an  egg  to  those  you  have  alrea- 
dy set  aside,  and  whip  them  to  the 
consistency  of  snow  : then  amalga- 
mate the  whipped  whites  of  eggs 
and  the  cream,  stirring  them  wiih  a 
light  and  equal  hand  ; pour  the  con- 
tents into  a deep  dish  ; sift  over 
with  double-refined  sugar,  and  place 
the  dish  on  a stove  with  a fire  over 
it  as  well  as  under,  and  in  a quarter 
of  an  hour  the  cream  will  rise  like 
an  omelette  muffle ; as  soon  as  it  rises 
about  four  inches  it  is  fit  to  serve 
up. 

ONIONS  {to  ctilfirafe).  There 
are  several  varieties  of  onion  sown 
in  the  kitchen  garden,  which  gene- 
rally takes  place  about  the  latter  end 
of  February,  or  the  beginning  of 
March.  It  should  be  in  a good  rich 
light  soil,  well  dug  and  levelled,  and 
cleared  from  weeds  ; when  the  sur- 
fiice  of  the  ground  is  not  moist,  and 
wdien  they  are  intended  for  a winter 
crop,  they  must  not  be  sown  too 
thick.  In  about  six  weeks  after 
sowing,  the  onions  will  be  forward 
enough  to  hoe,  at  which  time,  in  dry 
weather,  wdth  a small  hoe  cut  up  all 
the  w’eeds  from  amongst  them,  and 


also  cut  out  the  onions  where  they 
grow  too  close  in  bunches,  leaving 
them  at  leasttwo  or  three  inches  apart. 
In  about  a month  hoe  them  a second 
time,  leaving  them  four  or  five  inches 
asunder.  In  a month  or  six  weeks 
more,  hoe  them  the  third  and  last 
time ; but  if  the  weatlier  should 
prove  moist,  and  any  of  tlie  weeds 
should  take  root,  in  about  a fort- 
night or  three  weeks  after,  go  over 
the  ground,  and  draw  out  all  the 
large  weeds  with  your  hands.  To- 
wards the  middle  of  August,  the 
onions  will  have  attained  their  full 
growth,  which  may  be  known  by 
their  leaves  falling  to  the  ground 
and  shrinking  ; before  the  leaves  are 
withered  off,  <lraw  them  out  of  the 
ground,  cropping  off  the  extreme 
part  of  the  l)!;ide,  and  lay  them 
abroad  in  a drv  spot  of  ground  to 
dry,  turning  tlura  over  every  other 
day  at  least.  In  about  a fortnight’s 
time  they  will  be  dry  cnougli  to 
bouse,  which  must  be  done  in  per- 
fectly dry  weatlier:  carefully  rub  otT 
all  the  earth,  and  mix  no  faulty  ones 
among  them:  they  should  be  put  in 
a loft  or  garret,  and  the  closer  they 
are  kept  from  air  the  better.  To 
preserve  them  late  in  the  season,  se- 
lect a parcel  of  ihe  firmest,  and  hang 
them  in  bunches  to  keep  for  w inter 
use. 

Welch  onions  are  only  propagated 
for  spring  use  ; they  are  sown  about 
the  eud  of  July,  in  beds  about  three 
feet  and  a half  wide,  leaving  alleys 
to  go  between  the  beds  to  clean 
them  ; in  a fortnight’s  time  they  will 
appear  above  ground,  and  must  be 
carefully  cleaned  from  weeds.  To- 
w'ards  the  middle  of  October,  their 
leaves  will  die  away  ; if  they  stand 
undi.sturbed,  they  will  come  up  again 
very  strong  in  January,  and  from 
that  time  grow  very  vigorously,  re- 
sisting all  weathers,  and  by  March 
will  be  fit  to  draw  for  young  onions. 
Tlie  roots  of  these  onions,  if  planted 
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out  at  six  or  seven  indies  distant  in 
March,  will  produce  ripe  seeds  in 
autumn,  but  as  it  will  be  in  small 
quantities  the  first  year,  the  same 
roots  should  remain  unremoved, 
which,  the  second  or  third  year,  will 
produce  many  stems,  and  afford  a 
good  supply  of  seeds. 

Omons  are  considered  rather  as 
an  article  of  food  than  of  medicine : 
they  are  supposed  to  yield  little  or 
no  nourishment,  and  when  eaten  li- 
berally produce  flatulencies,  occa- 
sion thirst,  head-aches,  and  turbulent 
dreams  ; in  cold  phlegmatic  habits, 
where  viscid  mucus  abounds,  they 
doubtless  have  their  use ; as  by  their 
stimulating  quality  they  tend  to  ex- 
cite appetite,  and  promote  the  secre- 
tions: by  some  they  are  strongly  re- 
commended in  suppressions  of  urine, 
and  in  dropsies.  The  chief  medici- 
nal use  of  onions  is  in  external  ap- 
plications, as  a cataplasm  for  suppu- 
rating tumours,  &c. 

Yet  it  must  be  allowed  by  all,  that 
onions  made  into  sauce,  or  taken 
roasted  for  supper,  are  a very  useful 
diet  in  cases  of  water  in  the  chest, 
and  in  general  dropsy. 

ONIONS,  to  cultivate  according 
to  the  Portuguese  mode.  They  must 
first  be  raised  on  a nursery- bed, 
in  the  warmest  and  most  sheltered 
part  of  the  garden,  as  early  in  the 
month  of  February  as  the  season 
will  permit ; as  soon  as  the  plants 
are  strong  enough  to  bear  removal, 
that  is  to  say,  when  they  are  about 
the  thickness  of  a goose-quill,  let 
some  puddle  be  prepared  with  gar- 
den-mould and  water,  with  a small 
proportion  of  soot,  the  whole  to  be 
of  the  consistence  of  thick  cream ; 
as  the  plants  are  drawn  from  the 
seed-bed,  let  their  roots  be  instantly 
immersed  in  the  puddle,  and  there 
remain  till  they  are  transplanted, 
where  tlu.'y  are  permanently  to  con- 
tinue. 'I  he  plants  should  be  set 
out  about  six  inches  apart,  and  the 


ground  kept  perfectly  clear  of  weeds, 
and  regularly  refreshed  with  water  in 
hot  and  dry  weather.  On  this  latter 
circumstance  will  very  much  depend 
their  size  and  mildness  ; to  this  is 
owing  the  superiority  of  onions 
grown  in  Portugal,  which  are  all 
cultivated  in  the  way  here  recom- 
mended. By  keeping  the  roots  in 
puddle,  if  it  were  only  for  a few 
minutes,  during  the  interval  between 
the  taking  up  and  transplanting, 
they  are  prevented  from  receiving 
the  slightest  check  from  the  access 
of  the  atmospheric  air,  and  will  re- 
quire no  immediate  watering  when 
first  transplanted. 

Never  use  the  hoe  to  the  plant  ex- 
cept it  be  for  clearing  the  ground 
from  weeds  when  the  onions  have 
shot  out  their  leaves  to  their  full 
size;  and  when  they  begin  to  get  a 
little  brown  at  the  top,  clear  away 
all  the  soil  from  the  bulb  down  to 
the  ring,  from  whence  proceed  the 
fibres  of  the  roots,  and  thus  form  a 
basin  round  each  bulb,  which  catches 
the  rain  and  serves  as  a receptacle 
for  the  water,  from  the  watering-pot. 
The  old  bulbs  will  then  immediately 
begin  to  form  new  ones,  and  if  they 
are  kept  properly  moist,  and  the 
soil  is  good,  the  cluster  will  be  very 
large  and  numerous.  This  is  not 
the  only  advantage  of  this  mode  of 
treatment,  as  the  bulbs  thus  grown 
above  ground  are  much  sounder  than 
those  formed  beneath  the  surface, 
and  will  keep  quite  as  well  as  any 
other  sort ; which  was  not  the  case 
until  this  plan  w'as  adopted. 

By  a particular  mode  of  culture, 
the  onion  in  this  country  may  be 
grown  nearly  in  form  and  size  like 
those  from  J^pain  and  Portugal. 
The  seeds  of  the  Spanish  or  Portu- 
gal onion,  should  for  this  purpose  be 
sown  at  the  usual  period  in  the 
spring,  very  thickly,  and  In  poor 
soil,  under  the  shade  of  apple  or 
pear  trees.  In  atUinnn  the  bulbs 
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will  not  be  much  larger  than  peas, 
when  they  should  be  taken  fror.';^the 
soil  and  preserved  until  the  succeed- 
ing spring,  and  then  planted  at  some 
distance  from  each  other,  in  a good 
soil,  and  exposed  to  the  sun.  The 
bulbs  will  often  exceed  five  inches 
in  diameter,  and  will  keep  through- 
out the  winter  much  better  than  those 
cultivated  in  the  usual  manner. 

ONIONS  {to  picJde),  Take  small 
onions  ; peel  them  ; lay  them  in  salt 
cJnd  w'ater  a day,  and  shift  them  in 
chat  time  once ; dry  them  in  a cloth, 
and  take  some  white  wine  vinegar, 
cloves,  mace,  and  a little  pepper  ; 
boil  this  pickle,  and  pour  over  them, 
and  when  cold,  cover  them  close. 

ONIONS  {to  ragout).  Peel  a 
pint  of  young  onions;  take  four  large 
ones ; peel  and  cut  them  very  small ; 
put  butter  into  a stewpan ; when 
melted,  throw  in  your  onions,  and 
fry  them  till  brown  ; then  dust  in 
flour,  and  shake  them  round  till 
thick  ; throw  in  salt,  beaten  pepper, 
a quarter  of  a pint  of  good  gravy, 
and  a tea-spoonful  of  mustard  ; stir 
all  together  ; when  of  a good  thick- 
ness, pour  it  into  your  dish,  and 
garnish  with  forced  crumbs  of 
bread. 

ONION  SAUCE  {to  make).— 
Boil  eight  or  ten  large  onions;  change 
the  water  two  or  three  times  while 
they  are  boiling ; when  enough, 
chop  them  on  a board  to  keep  them 
from  growing  a bad  colour;  put 
them  in  a saucepan  with  a quarter  of 
a pound  of  butter,  and  two  spoon- 
fuls of  thick  cream  ; boil  it  a little. 

ONION  SOUP,  BROWN  {to 
make).  Skin  and  cut  round  ways  in 
slices,  six  large  Spanish  onions  ; fry 
them  in  butter  till  they  are  a nice 
brown,  and  very  tender ; then  take 
them  out,  and  lay  them  on  a hair- 
sieve  to  drain  out  the  butter  ; when 
drained,  put  them  in  a pot  with  five 
quarts  of  boiling  water ; boil  them 
owe  hour,  and  stir  them  often  ; then 


add  pepper  and  salt  to  your  taste; 
rub  the  crumbs  of  a penny  loaf 
through  a colander  ; put  it  to  the 
soup ; stir  it  well  to  keep  it  from 
being  in  lumps,  and  boil  it  two  hours 
more.  Ten  minutes  before  you  send 
it  up,  beat  the  yolks  of  two  eggs, 
with  two  spoonfuls  of  vinegar,  and 
a little  of  the  soup  ; pour  it  in  by 
degrees,  and  keep  stirring  it  all  the 
time  one  way  ; put  in  a few  cloves 
if  agreeable. 

ONION  SOUP,  WHITE  {to 
make).  Take  thirty  large  onions; 
boil  them  in  five  quarts  of  water, 
w’ith  a knuckle  of  veal,  a blade  or 
two  of  mace,  and  a little  whole  pep- 
per ; when  the  onions  are  quite  soft, 
take  them  up,  and  rub  them  through 
a hair-sieve,  and  work  half  a pound 
of  butter  with  flour  in  them ; when 
the  meat  is  boiled  so  as  to  leave  the 
bone,  strain  the  liquor  to  the  onions  ; 
boil  it  gently  for  half  an  hour  ; serve 
it  up  with  a coffee  cup  of  cream  and 
a little  salt;  stir  it  when  you  put  in 
the  flour  and  butter,  for  fear  of  its 
burning. 

ONION  SOUP  {to  make).  Put 
half  a pound  of  butter  in  a stewpan 
on  the  fire ; let  it  boil  till  it  has 
done  making  a noise ; have  ready 
ten  or  twelve  large  onions,  peeled 
and  cut  small ; throw  them  into  the 
butter,  and  fry  them  a quarter  of  an 
hour;  then  shake  in  a little  flour, 
and  stir  them  round ; shake  the 
pan,  and  let  them  remain  in  a few 
minutes  longer  ; pour  in  a quart  or 
three  pints  of  boiling  water  ; stir 
them  round ; throw  in  a piece  of 
crust  of  bread,  cut  small ; season 
with  salt;  let  it  boil  ten  minutes, 
and  stir  it  often  ; then  take  it  off  the 
fire ; beat  the  yolks  of  two  eggs 
very  fine,  with  half  a spoonful  of 
vinegar : mix  some  of  the  soup 
with  them  ; then  stir  and  mix  them 
well  into  the  soup,  and  pour  it  into 
the  dish;  it  should  be  eaten  as  hot  as 
possible. 
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ONIONS  {to  keep).  The  onions 
being  perfectly  dry,  put  the  poker  or 
any  other  piece  of  iron  in  the  fire, 
and  singe  the  roots  ; this  will  pre- 
vent all  premature  growth ; then 
hang  them  up  in  a dry  cold  room. 

OPIATE  ENEMA.  Take  of 
milk  of  assafcctida,  eight  ounces  ; 
tincture  of  opium,  one  drachm.  To 
be  injected  as  a clyster  at  bedtime. 

This  is  useful  in  disorders  of  the 
anus,  which  induce  insufferable  pain. 

OPIATE  for  the  TEETH  {to 
make).  Well  boil  and  skim  one 
pound  of  honey  ; add  to  it  a quarter 
of  a pound  of  bole  ammoniac,  one 
ounce  of  dragon’s  blood,  one  ounce 
and  a half  of  oil  of  cloves,  eight 
drops  of  essence  of  bergamot,  a gill 
of  honey  water,  all  mixed  well  to- 
gether, and  put  it  into  pots  for  use. 

OPIUM  or  LAUDANUM  {an 
antidote  to).  The  effects  of  opium 
may  sometimes  be  happily  counter- 
acted by  taking  a proper  quantity  of 
the  acid  juice  of  lemons  immediately 
after.  If  acid  of  lemons  be  taken 
with  or  even  directly  after  a power- 
ful dose  of  opium,  its  soporific  qua- 
lity will  be  checked.  Four  ounces 
of  opium,  or  one  hundred  drops  of 
laudanum,  form  a large  and  often 
fatal  dose;  but  if  an  ounce  of  pure 
lemon  juice,  or  twice  that  quantity 
of  good  vinegar,  be  added  to  every 
grain  of  opium,  or  twenty- five  drops 
■ of  laudanum,  it  will  certainly  pro- 
' duce  quite  a different  effect. 

ORANGE.  {Citrus  Aurantium). 

I This  beautiful  plant,  which  gives  a 
refreshing  shade  in  warm  climates, 
and  perfumes  the  air  for  miles,  at  the 
same  time  regaling  the  delicate  taste 
with  a sweet  luxuriant  juice,  equally 
grateful  as  wholesome,  and  which  is 
imported  in  immense  abundance  to 
us  from  abroad,  is  found  adorning 
our  green-houses,  and  in  the  height 
of  summer  our  gardens,  in  large 
tubs,  or  pots,  and  they  often  have 
the  appearance  of  handsome  trees. 


-O  R A 

The  orange  tree  is  a beautiful 
evergreen,  a native  of  Asia,  but 
now  abundantly  cultivated  in  the 
southern  parts  of  Europe  and  in 
the  West  India  islands.  There  are 
several  varieties  of  this  species,  but 
they  may  be  all  referred  to  the  bit- 
ter or  Seville  orange,  and  the  sweet 
or  China  orange.  The  leaves  are 
neither  so  aromatic  nor  so  bitter  as 
the  rind  of  the  fruit.  The  flowers 
are  highly  odoriferous,  and  have 
been  long  in  great  esteem  as  a per- 
fume; their  taste  is  somewhat  warm, 
accompanied  with  a degree  of  bit- 
terness. They  yield  their  flavour 
by  infusion  to  rectified  spirits,  and 
in  distillation  both  to  spirit  and  wa- 
ter : the  bitter  matter  is  dissolved 
by  water,  and  on  evaporating,  the 
decoction  remains  entire  in  the  ex- 
tract. 

The  juice  of  oranges  is  a grateful 
acid  liquor,  consisting  principally  of 
citric  acid,  syrup,  extractive,  and 
mucilage.  The  outer  yellow  rind  of 
the  fruit  is  a grateful  aromatic  bit- 
ter. The  unripe  fruit,  dried,  are 
called  Curafoa  oranges.  They  va- 
ry in  size,  from  that  of  a pea  to  that 
of  a cherry.  They  are  bitterer  than 
the  rind  of  ripe  oranges,  but  not  so 
aromatic,  and  are  used  as  a sto- 
machic. The  juice  of  the  fruit  is  of 
considerable  use  in  febrile  or  inflam- 
matory distempers,  for  allaying  heat, 
quenching  thirst,  and  promoting  the 
salutary  excretions  : it  is  likewise  of 
use  in  sea  scurvyt 

ORANGE  BRANDY  {to  make). 
Pare  eight  oranges  very  thin,  and 
steep  the  peels  in  a quart  of  brandy 
forty-eight  hours  in  a close  pitcher  ; 
then  take  three  pints  of  water,  and 
three  quarters  of  a pound  of  loaf 
sugar ; boil  it  until  it  is  reduced  to 
half  the  quantity  ; then  let  it  stand 
till  it  is  cold  ; then  mix  it  with  the 
brandy  ; let  it  stand  fourteen  days, 
and  then  bottle  it. 

Another  method.  Put  the  chips  of 
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eiylitoen  Seville  oran<jes  in  three 
quarts  of’ brandy,  and  let  them  steep 
a fortnight  in  a stone  bottle  closely 
stopped  ; boil  two  quarts  of  spring 
water,  with  a ])ound  and  a half  of 
the  finest  sugar,  nearly  an  hour,  very 
gently.  Clarify  the  water  and  su- 
gar with  the  white  of  an  egg;  then 
strain  it  through  a jelly  bag,  and  boil 
it  nearly  half  away.  When  it  is 
cold,  strain  the  brandy  into  the  sy- 
rup. 

ORANGE  BUTTER  (to  make). 
Boil  SIX  large  eggs  ; beat  them  in  a 
mortar  with  two  ounces  of  fine  su- 
gar, three  ounces  of  butter,  and  two 
ounces  of  blanched  almonds  beaten 
to  a paste  ; moisten  with  orange- 
fiower  water,  and  when  all  is  mixed, 
rub  it  through  a colander  on  a dish, 
and  serve  sweet  biscuits  between. 

ORANGE  CAKES  {to  make).— 
Take  Seville  oranges  that  have  very 
good  rinds,  quarter  them,  and  boil 
them  in  two  or  three  waters,  until 
they  are  tender,  and  the  bitterness 
is  gone  off';  skim  them ; then  lay 
them  on  a clean  napkin  to  dry ; 
take  all  the  seeds  and  skins  out  of  the 
pulp  with  a knife ; shred  the  peels 
fine  ; put  them  to  the  pulp  ; weigh 
them,  and  put  rather  more  than  their 
w’eight  of  -fine  sugar  into  a tossing- 
pan,  with  just  as  much  water  as  will 
dissolve  it;  boil  it  till  it  becomes  a 
perfect  sugar  ; then,  by  degrees,  put 
in  your  orange-peels  and  pulp;  stir 
them  well  before  yon  set  them  on  the 
fire  ; boil  it  very  gently,  till  it  looks 
clear  and  thick  ; then  put  it  into  flat- 
bottomed  glasses;  set  them  in  a stove, 
and  keep  a constant  moderate  heat 
to  them  ; when  they  are  candied  on 
the  top,  turn  them  out  upon  glasses. 

ORANGE  CmFS  {to  camli/).— 
Take  the  best  Seville  oranges ; pare 
them  a-slant,  a quarter  of  an  inch 
broad ; if  you  can  keep  the  paring 
whole,  it  looks  prettier.  When  you 
have  pared  them  all,  put  them  in 
salt  and  spring  water  for  a day  or 
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two;  then  boil  them  in  a large  quan- 
tity of  spring  water  till  they  are  ten- 
der ; then  drain  them  on  a sieve ; 
have  ready  a thin  syrup,  made  of  a 
quart  of  water,  and  a pound  of  fine 
sugar  ; boil  them  a few  at  a time  to 
keep  them  from  breaking,  till  they  | 
look  clear  ; then  put  them  into  a sy- 
rup made  of  fine  loaf  sugar,  with  its 
much  water  as  will  dissolve  it,  and 
boil  them  to  a candy  height;  when 
you  take  them  up,  lay  them  or, 
sieves,  and  grate  douhle-refined  su- 
gar all  over  them,  and  put  them  in  a 
stove,  or  by  the  fire  to  dry,  and  keep 
them  in  a dry  place  for  use. 

ORANGE  COLOUR  in  sHk, 
cotton,  or  xcooUen  {to  clean).  It'  it 
be  a silk  garment,  it  must  be  cleaned 
with  a solution  of  soap,  no  matter 
what  sort,  and  in  the  second  liquor 
pearl-ash  must  be  used  to  stay  tlie 
colour.  The  water  must  be  used 
much  about  hand-heat  for  silks  ; if 
required  to  bo  more  scarlet  or  red, 
then  the  pearl-ash  must  be  omitted, 
and  a little  vinegar  used  to  the  rin- 
sing w'ater.  In  the  cleaning  of  co- 
lours, it  should  always  be  recollected 
that  acids  heighten  the  red  colour, 
and  alkalies  make  it  more  upon  the 
bufF. 

ORANGE  CREAM  {to  make). 
Take  the  juice  of  four  Seville 
oranges,  and  the  outer  rind  of  one, 
pared  exceedingly  fine  ; put  them 
into  a tossing-pan  with  one  pint  of 
water,  and  eight  ounces  of  sugar ; 
beat  the  whites  of  five  eggs  ; set  it 
over  the  fire  ; stir  it  one  way  till  it 
grows  thick  and  white;  strain  it  j 
through  a gauze  sieve  ; stir  it  till  it 
is  cold  ; then  beat  the  yolks  of  five 
eggs  exceedingly  well ; put  it  in 
your  tossing-pan  with  the  cream  ; 
stir  it  over  a very  slow  fire  till  it  be> 
ready  to  boil  ; put  it  into  a basin  to 
cool,  and  stir  it  till  it  is  quite  cold  ; 
then  put  it  intojelly  glasses  ; send  it 
in  upon  a salver  with  w’hips  and  jt-1-; 
lies. 
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ORANGE  CRUMPETS  {to 
niukt).  Take  a pint  of  cream,  and 
a pint  of  new  milk  ; warm  it,  and 
put  in  it  a little  rennet  ; when  it  is 
broken,  stir  it  gently ; lay  it  on  a 
cloth  to  drain  all  night,  and  then  take 
the  rinds  of  three  oranges,  boiled,  as 
for  preserving,  in  three  different  wa- 
ters ; pound  them  very  fine,  and  mix 
them  with  the  curd,  'tmd  eight  eggs 
in  a mortar,  a little  nutmeg,  the 
juice  of  a lemon  or  orange,  and  su- 
gar to  your  taste  ; bake  them  in  tin 
pans  rubbed  with  butter  ; when  they 
are  baked,  turn  them  out,  and  put 
sack  and  sugar  over  them. 

ORANGE  CUSTARDS  {to 
tnake).  Boil  the  rind  of  half  a Se- 
ville orange  very  tender  ; beat  it  in  a 
marble  mortar  till  it  is  very  fine ; 
put  to  it  one  spoonful  of  the  best 
brandy,  the  juice  of  a Seville  orange, 
four  ounces  of  loaf  sugar,  and  the 
yolks  of  four  eggs  ; beat  them  all 
together  ten  minutes ; then  pour  in 
j by  degrees  a pint  of  boiling  cream  ; 

I keep  beating  them  till  they  are  cold  ; 
put  them  into  custard  cups,  and  set 
them  in  an  earthen  dish  of  hot 
water ; let  them  stand  till  they  are 
set ; then  take  them  out,  and  stick 
i preserved  oranges  on  the  top,  and 
I serve  them  up  either  hot  or  cold. 

1 ORANGE-FLOWER  CAKES 
I {to  make).  Put  four  ounces  of  the 
I leaves  of  the  flowers  into  cold  wa- 
I ter  for  an  hour ; drain  and  put  them 
j between  napkins,  and  roll  with  a 
i rolling-pin  till  they  are  bruised ; 

I then  have  ready  boiled,  a pound  of 
sugar,  to  add  to  it  in  a thick  syrup  ; 
give  them  a simmer  until  the  syrup 
[ adheres  to  the  sides  of  the  pan  ; 

: drop  in  little  cakes  on  a plate,  and 

dry  as  before  directed. 

ORANGE-FLOWERS  {tocamly). 
Boil  some  sugar  to  a candy  strength 
(-See Sugary,  put  some  orange-flowers 
to  it,  and  take  it  off  the  fire  for 
ab'iut  a quarter  of  an  hour,  or  till 
the  flowers  discharge  their  jm:c,  as 


it  refreshes  the  sugar;  put  it  upon 
the  fire  again  to  bring  it  to  the  same 
degree  ; let  it  cool  to  half ; put  it 
into  moulds,  and  dry  in  a stove  of 
moderate  heat,  kept  as  equal  as  pos- 
sible. It  is  known  to  be  candied  by 
thrusting  a small  skewer  into  the 
corner  of  each  mould,  to  the  bottom, 
and  the  top  must  be  sparkling  like  a 
diamond  ; put  the  moulds  upon  one 
side,  to  drain  a good  while  before 
yoi/  take  out  the  candy ; turn  it 
over  upon  white  paper,  and  keep  it 
always  in  a dry  place. 

ORANGE-FLOWER  PASTE 
for  the  HANDS  {to  make).  Blanch 
five  or  six  pounds  of  bitter  almonds 
by  boiling  in  water,  and  then  beat 
them  very  fine  in  a marble  mortar, 
with  two  pounds  of  orange-flowers. 
If  the  paste  be  too  oily  ; add  to  it 
some  bean  flour,  finely  sifted ; but 
let  no  water  enter  the  composition. 

ORANGE-FLOWER  WATER 
{to  make)  Take  two  pounds  ot 
orange-flowers,  and  four-and-iweiity 
quarts  of  water,  and  draw  over  three 
pints. 

Or,  take  twelve  pounds  of  orange- 
flowers,  and  sixteen  quarts  of  water, 
and  draw  over  fifteen  quarts, 

ORANGE  FOOL  {to  make). — 
Take  the  juice  of  six  Seville 
oranges,  and  six  eggs  well  beaten, 
a pint  of  cream,  a quarter  of  a 
pound  of  sugar,  and  a little  cinna- 
mon and  nutmeg:  mix  all  together, 
and  keep  stirring  over  a slow  fire, 
till  it  is  thick  ; then  put  in  a little 
j)iece  of  butter,  and  keep  stirring 
till  it  is  cold,  and  dish  it  up. 

ORxANGE  GINGERBREAD  (A; 
make).  Sift  two  pounds  and  a quar- 
ter of  fine  flour,  and  add  to  it  a 
pound  and  three-quarters  of  treacle, 
six  ounces  of  candied  orange-peel, 
cut  small,  three-(^uarters  of  a pouml 
of  moist  sugar,  one  ounce  of  ground 
ginger,  and  one  ounce  of  allspice; 
melt  to  an  oil  three-quarters  of  a 
pound  of  butter  ; mi.n  the  tvhole  well 
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together,  and  lay  it  by  for  twelve 
hours  ; roll  it  out  with  as  little  flour 
as  possible  about  half  an  inch  thick  ; 
cut  it  into  pieces  three  inches  long 
and  two  wide  ; mark  them  in  the 
form  of  chequers  with  the  back  of  a 
knife ; put  them  on  a baking  plate 
about  a quarter  of  an  inch  apart ; 
rub  them  over  with  a brush  dipped 
into  the  yolk  of  an  egg  beat  up  with 
with  a tea-cupful  of  milk ; bake  it 
in  a cool  oven  about  a quarter  of  an 
hour  : when  done,  wash  them  slight- 
ly over  again  : divide  the  pieces  with 
a knife,  as  in  baking  they  will  run 
together. 

ORANGE  JUICE  (to  keep). — 
Squeeze  your  oranges  into  a pan; 
then  strain  them  through  a very 
coarse  sieve,  after  that  through  a 
very  fine  sieve  ; measure  your  juice, 
and  to  every  pint  put  a pound  of  fine 
loaf  sugar  ; let  it  stand  together  all 
night  covered  over ; then  take  off 
the  scum  ; stir  it  well  in  the  pan, 
and  put  it  in  dry  pint  bottles  ; put 
in  a spoonful  of  brandy,  after  they 
are  filled  ; tie  it  over  the  cork 
with  leather ; if  you  do  not  choose 
to  put  spirits  in,  a little  oil  w'ill  do  ; 
to  be  taken  off  clean  before  you  use 
it ; keep  it  in  a dry  place,  and  it  will 
be  good  for  two  years.  The  pulp 
that  remains  in  the  fine  sieve  will 
make  marmalade. 

ORANGE  JELLY  (to  make). — 
Take  half  a pound  of  hartshorn  sha- 
vings, and  two  quarts  of  spring  wa- 
ter ; let  it  boil  till  it  be  reduced  to  a 
quart ; pour  it  clear  off ; let  it  stand 
till  it  is  cold  ; then  take  half  a pint 
of  spring  water,  and  the  rind  of 
three  oranges  pared  very  thin,  and 
the  juice  of  six  ; let  them  stand  all 
night ; strain  them  through  a fine 
hair  sieve  ; melt  the  jelly  and  pour 
the  orange  liquor  to  it ; sweeten  it 
to  your  taste  with  double-refined 
sugar  : beat  the  whites  of  five  eggs 
to  a froth;  mix  it  well  with  the  jelly  ; 
set  it  over  a elear  fire ; boil  it  three 


or  four  minutes ; run  it  through  the 
jelly  bags  several  times  till  it  is  clear, 
and  then  fill  your  glasses. 

Another  method.  Grate  the  rind 
of  two  Seville  and  two  China  oranges 
and  two  lemons ; squeeze  the  juice 
of  three  of  each,  and  strain,  and  add 
the  juice  of  a quarter  of  a pound  of 
lump  sugar,  and  a quarter  of  a pint  of 
water,  and  boil^;ill  it  almost  candies. 
Have  ready  a quart  of  isinglass  jelly 
made  with  two  ounces  of  sugar  ; put 
to  it  the  syrup,  and  boil  it  once  up  ; 
strain  off  the  jelly,  and  let  it  stand  to 
settle  as  above,  before  it  is  put  into 
the  mould. 

ORANGES  (to  keep).  Take 
small  sand  and  make  it  very  dry  ; 
after  it  is  cold,  put  a quantity  of  it 
into  a clean  vessel ; then  take  the 
oranges,  and  put  a layer  of  them  in 
sand,  the  stalk  end  downwards,  so 
that  they  do  not  touch  each  other, 
and  strew  in  some  of  the  sand,  as 
much  as  will  cover  them  two  inches 
deep  ; then  set  the  vessel  in  a cold 
place,  and  the  fruit  will  be  found  in 
high  preservation  at  the  end  of  seve- 
ral months. 

ORANGE  or  LEMON-PEEL  ^0 
mix  "with  STUFFING.  Peel  a Se- 
ville orange  or  lemon  very  thin,  tak- 
ing ofi’  only  the  fine  yellow  rind 
without  any  of  the  white  ; pound  it 
in  a mortar  with  a bit  of  lump  su- 
gar ; rub  it  well  with  the  peel ; by 
degrees,  add  a little  of  the  force- 
meat it  is  to  be  mixed  with  ; when 
it  is  well  ground  and  blended  with 
this,  mix  it  with  the  whole  ; there  is 
no  other  way  of  incorporating  it  so 
well. 

ORANGE  or  LEMON  PIE  (to 
make).  Rub  six  oranges  or  lemons 
with  salt,  and  put  them  into  water 
with  a handful  of  salt  in  it,  for  two 
days.  Put  every  day  fresh  water 
without  salt,  for  a fortnight.  Boil 
them  tender ; cut  them  into  half 
quarters,  corner-ways,  quite  thin. 
Boil  six  pippins  pared,  cored,  and 
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quartered,  in  a pint  of  water  till 
they  break  : then  put  the  liquor  to 
the  oranges  or  lemons,  \Vith  half  the 
pulp  of  the  pippins  well  broken,  and 
a pound  of  sugar.  Boil  them  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  then  put  them 
into  a pot,  and  squeeze  in  two  spoon- 
fuls of  the  juice  of  either  orange  or 
lemon,  according  to  the  kind  of  tart. 
Put  puli’  paste,  very  thin,  into  shal- 
low patty-pans.  Take  a brush,  and 
rub  them  over  with  melted  butter, 
sift  double-refined  sugar  over  them, 
which  will  form  a pretty  icing,  and 
put  them  in  the  oven. 

ORANGE  MARMALADE  {to 
make).  Take  the  clearest  Seville 
oranges  ; cut  them  in  two ; take  out 
the  pulp  and  juice  into  a basin  ; 
pick  out  all  the  seeds  and  skins ; 
boil  th-i  rinds  in  hard  water  till  they 
are  tender  ; change  the  water  two  or 
three  times  while  they  are  boiling; 
then  pound  them  in  a marble  mor- 
tar ; add  to  it  the  juice  and  pulp, 
and  put  them  in  a preserving-pan, 
with  double  its  weight  of  loaf  sugar; 
set  it  over  a slow  fire  ; boil  it  a little 
more  than  half  an  hour  ; then  put  it 
into  pots,  and  brandy  paper  over 
them . 

ORANGE-PEEL  WATER  {to 
make).  Take  of  the  outward  yellow 
rind  of  Sev  ille  oranges,  four  ounces  ; 
water,  three  gallons  and  a half; 
draw  off  one  gallon  by  the  alembic, 
with  a brisk  fire. 

ORANGES  {to  preserve  carved). 

Take  the  fairest  Seville  oranges 
you  can  get ; cut  the  rinds  vv'ith  a 
pen-knife  in  what  form  you  please  ; 
draw  out  part  of  the  peel  as  you  cut 
them,  and  put  them  into  salt  and 
hard  water  ; let  them  stand  for  three 
days  to  take  out  the  bitter  ; then 
boil  them  an  hour  in  a large  sauce- 
pan of  fresh  water,  with  salt  in  it, 
but  do  not  cover  them,  or  tl.cir 
colour  will  be  injured  ; then  take 
them  out  of  the  salt  and  water,  and 
boil  them  ten  minutes  in  a thin 


syrup,  for  four  or  five  days  succes- 
sively ; then  put  them  into  a deep 
jar ; let  them  stand  two  months, 
and  then  make  a thick  syrup,  and 
just  give  them  a boil  in  it ; let  them 
stand  till  the  next  day  ; then  put 
them  in  your  jar,  with  brandy  pa- 
pers over ; tie  them  down  with  a 
bladder  and  keep  them  for  use. 

Whole  oranges  may  be  preserved 
the  same  way  without  carving,  only 
do  not  let  them  boil  so  long,  and 
keep  them  in  a very  thin  syrup  at 
first,  or  it  will  make  them  shrink 
and  wither.  Always  observe  to  put 
salt  in  the  water  for  either  oranges 
preserved  or  any  kind  of  orange 
chips. 

ORANGES  {to  preserve  injellj/). 
Take  Seville  oranges  and  cut  a hole 
at  the  stalk  as  large  as  a sixpence, 
and  scoop  out  the  pulp  quite  clean  ; 
tie  them  separately  in  muslin,  and 
lay  them  in  spring  water  for  two 
days ; change  the  water  twice  a 
day  ; then  boil  them  in  the  muslin 
till  tender  upon  a slow  fire  ; as  the 
water  w’astes,  put  hot  water  into  the 
pan,  and  keep  them  covered  ; weigh 
the  oranges  before  you  scoop  them, 
and  to  every  pound  put  two  pounds 
of  double-refined  sugar,  and  one 
pint  of  water  ; boil  the  sugar  and 
water  with  the  juice  of  the  oranges, 
to  the  syrup ; skim  it  very  well  ; 
let  it  stand  till  cold  ; then  put  in 
the  oranges,  and  boil  them  half 
an  hour ; if  they  be  not  quite 
clear,  boil  them  once  a day  for 
two  or  three  days ; pare  and  core 
some  green  pippins,  and  boil  them 
till  the  water  is  strong  of  the  apple, 
but  do  not  stir  the  apples,  only  put 
them  down  in  the  water  with  the 
back  of  a spoon  ; strain  the  water 
tlirough  a jelly-bag  till  quite  clear; 
then  to  every  pint  of  water  put  one 
pound  of  double-refined  sugar,  and 
the  juice  of  a lemon  strained  fine; 
boil  it  up  to  a strong  jelly  ; drain 
the  oranges  out  of  the  syrup  ; put 
4 o 
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them  into  glass  jars  or  pots,  the  size 
of  an  orange,  with  the  holes  upwards, 
and  pour  the  jelly  over  them  ; cover 
them  with  brandy  papers,  and.  tie 
them  close  down  with  bladders. 

ORANGES  (to  preserve  ’withmar- 
maludt).  Pare  the  oranges  as  thin 
as  possible  ; then  cut  a hole  in  the 
stalk  end,  the  size  of  a sixpence; 
take  out  all  the  pulp  ; then  put  the 
oranges  in  salt  and  water  ; boil  them 
a little  more  than  an  hour,  but  do 
not  cover  them,  it  wHl  turn  them  a 
bad  colour  : have  ready  made  a sy- 
rup of  a pound  of  fine  loaf  sugar 
with  a pint  of  water ; put  in  the 
oranges ; boil  them  till  they  look 
clear ; then  pick  out  all  the  skins 
and  pippins  out  of  the  pulp,  and  cut 
one  of  the  oranges  into  it,  as  thin  as 
possible,  and  take  its  weight  of  dou- 
ble-refined sugar ; boil  it  in  a clean 
tossing-pan  over  a slow  clear  fire, 
till  it  looks  quite  clear  and  trans- 
parent ; when  it  is  cold  take  the 
oranges  out,  and  fill  them  with  the 
marmalade ; put  on  the  top,  and  put 
them  in  the  syrup  again  ; let  them 
stand  for  two  months  ; then  make  a 
syrup  of  double-refined  sugar,  with 
as  much  water  as  will  dissolve  it ; 
noil  and  skim  it  well ; then  give  the 
oranges  a boil  in  it ; put  brandy  pa- 
pers over  ; then  tie  them  down  w'ith 
a bladder.  They  will  keep  for  seve- 
ral years. 

ORANGE  POMATUM.  Take 
five  pounds  of  hog’s-lard,  one  pound 
of  mutton  suet,  three  ounces  of  Por- 
tugal w'ater,  half  an  ounce  of  es- 
sence of  bergamot,  four  ounces  of 
yellow  wax,  and  half  a pound  of 
palm  oil : mix. 

ORANGE  PUDDING 
Boil  the  rind  of  a Seville  orange 
very  soft ; beat  it  in  a marble  mor- 
tar with  the  juice  ; put  to  it  two  Na- 
ples biscuits  grated  very  fine,  half  a 
pound  of  butter,  a quarter  of  a 
pound  of  sugar,  and  the  yolks  of 
six  eggs  : mix  them  well  together  ; 


liiy  a good  paste  round  the  edge  of 
the  dish  ; bake  it  in  a gentle  oven 
half  an  hour. 

Anuthcr  method.  Take  the  rind 
of  six  oranges ; boil  them  till  they 
are  tender,  changing  the  water  as 
often  as  you  find  it  bitter,  cut  them 
very  fine  ; then  pound  and  sift  three 
quarters  of  a pound  of  loaf  sugar ; 
wash  very  well  three  quarters  of  a 
pound  of  butter ; then  take  twelve 
eggs,  leaving  four  of  the  whites  out  : 
mix  all  well  together ; butter  the 
bottom  of  the  dish  well,  and  make 
a rich  crust,  which  must  be  put  at 
the  bottom.  It  must  not  be  baked 
too  brown. 

ORANGE  PUFFS  {to  make). — 
Pare  off  the  rind  from  Seville 
oranges ; then  rub  them  with  salt ; 
let  them  lie  twenty-four  hours  in  wa- 
ter ; boil  them  in  four  changes  of 
water;  make  the  first  salt;  drain,  and 
beat  them  to  a pulp ; bruise  in  the 
pieces  of  all  that  you  have  pared ; 
make  it  very  sweet  with  loaf  sugar, 
and  boil  it  till  thick ; let  it  stand  till 
cold,  and  then  put  it  into  the  paste. 

ORANGE  TARTS  {to  make). 
Grate  a little  of  the  outside  of  a 
Seville  orange,  squeeze  the  juice 
into  a dish  ; put  the  peel  into  water, 
and  change  it  often  for  four  days; 
then  put  them  into  a saucepan  of 
boiling  water  on  the  fire  ; change 
the  water  twice  to  take  out  the  bit- 
terness, and  when  tender,  wipe,  and 
beat  them  fine  in  a mortar;  boil 
their  weight  in  double -refined  sugar 
into  a syrup,  and  skim  it ; then  put 
in  the  pulp,  and  boil  all  together  till 
clear;  when  cold,  put  it  into  the 
tarts;  squeeze  in  thejuice,  and  bake 
them  in  a quick  oven.  Conserve  of 
oranges  makes  good  tarts. 

ORANGE  WINE  {to  mala).— 
To  ten  gallons  of  water,  add  twenty 
four  pounds  of  loaf  sugar;  beat 
the  wliitesof  six  eggs  very  well,  and 
mix  them  when  the  water  is  cold ; 
then  boil  it  an  hour  ; skim  it  very 
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well ; take  four  dozen  of  the  rough- 
est and  largest  Seville  oranges  which 
can  be  got ; pare  them  very  thin  ; 
put  them  into  a tub,  and  put  the  li- 
quor on  boiling  hot ; and  when  you 
think  it  is  cold  enough,  add  to  it 
three  or  four  spoonfuls  of  new 
yeast,  with  the  juice  of  the  oranges, 
and  half  an  ounce  of  cochineal,  beat 
line,  and  boiled  in  a pint  of  water ; 
stir  all  together  : let  the  liquor  work 
four  da^/s;  then  put  it  into  the  casks, 
and  in  six  weeks  time  bottle  it  for 
use. 

Another  method.  To  ten  gallons 
of  water,  add  twenty-seven  pounds 
of  lump  sugar ; boil  it  one  hour ; 
skim  it  all  the  time ; then  take  the 
peels  of  five  dozen  of  oranges  pared 
very  thin  ; then  put  them  into  a tub  ; 
when  you  take  the  liquor  off  the  fire, 
pour  it  upon- them,  and  when  it  is  al- 
most cold,  add  to  it  three  spoonfuls 
of  good  yea.=t,  and  free  from  being 
bitter ; with  the  juice  of  all  the 
oranses  let  it  work  two  or  three 
days  ; stir  it  twice  a day  ; then  put 
it  into  a barrel  with  one  quart  of 
mountain  wine,  and  four  ounces  of 
the  syrup  of  citron  ; stir  it  well  in 
the  liquor ; leave  the  barrel  open  till 
it  has  done  working;  then  close  it 
well  up  ; let  it  stand  six  weeks,  and 
bottle  it. 

Another.  Put  twelve  pounds  of 
fine  sugar,  and  the  whites  of  eight 
eggs  well  beaten,  into  six  gallons  of 
spring  water ; let  it  boil  an  hour, 
skimming  it  all  the  time ; when  it  is 
nearly  cool,  put  to  it  the  juice  of 
fifty  Seville  oranges,  six  spoonfuls 
of  good  ale  yeast,  and  let  it  stand 
two  days  ; put  it  into  another  vessel, 
with  two  quarts  of  Rhenish  wine, 
and  the  juice  of  twelve  lemons;  let 
the  juice  of  the  lemons  and  the  wine, 
and  two  pounds  of  double-refined 
sugar,  stand  closely  covered  twelve 
hours,  before  it  be  put  into  the  orange 
wine  ; and  skim  oft  the  seeds.  'J’he 
hmon-peels  must  be  put  in  with  the 
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oranges  ; half  the  rinds  must  be  put 
into  the  vessel.  It  must  stand  ten 
or  twelve  days  before  it  is  fit  to 
bottle. 

ORANGEADE  {to  make).  Press 
the  juice  out ; then  pour  boiling  wa- 
ter on  a part  of  the  peel,  and  cover 
it  close ; boil  some  water  and  sugar 
to  a thin  syrup,  and  skim  it  well ; 
when  all  are  cold,  mix  the  juice,  the 
infusion,  and  the  syrup,  and  strain 
the  whole. 

ORCHARDS  {to  manage).  The 
whole  ground  of  an  orchard  should 
be  dug  in  the  autumn,  and  laid  up 
in  a rough  state  for  the  winter,  giv- 
ing it  as  much  surface  as  possible,  in 
order  that  the  weather  may  fully  act 
upon  and  meliorate  the  soil ; thus 
following  it  as  far  as  the  case  will 
admit.  Observe  to  dig  carefully 
near  to  the  trees,  and  so  as  not  to 
hurt  their  roots  and  fibres.  If  the 
soil  be  shallow',  and  if  these  lie 
near  to  the  surface,  it  would  be  ad- 
visable to  dig  with  a fork,  instead  of 
the  spade. 

Crop  to  within  two  feet  of  the 
trees  the  first  year;  a yard,  the  se- 
cond ; four  feet,  the  third  ; and  so  on, 
until  finally  relinquished  ; which,  of 
course,  would  be  against  the  eighth 
year,  provided  the  trees  were  planted 
at  thirty  or  forty  feet  apart,  with 
early  bearing  sorts  between.  By 
this  time,  if  the  kinds  have  been 
well  chosen,  the  temporary  trees  will 
be  in  full  bearing,  and  will  forthwith 
defray  every  necessary  expense. 

Let  a small  basin  or  hollow 
be  made  round  the  stem  of  each 
tree,  a foot  or  eighteen  inches  in 
diameter,  and  two  or  three  inches 
deep,  according  to  tho  extent  of  its 
roots.  Fill  this  basin  with  litter 
dung,  to  the  thickness  of  five  or  six 
inches,  over  which  sprinkle  a little 
earth,  just  enough  to  keep  it  from 
being  l)ldwn  about.  This  both  nou- 
ri-ihes  the  young  fibres,  and  keeps 
li  e ground  about  ihctn  moist  in  hot 
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weather,  if  wetted  freely  once  a 

ORCHARD  FRUITS 
In  respect  to  the  time  of  gathering, 
the  criterion  of  ripeness,  adopted  by 
Forsyth,  is  their  beginning  to  fall 
from  the  tree.  Observe  attentively 
when  the  apples  and  pears  are  ripe  ; 
and  do  not  pick  them  always  at  the 
same  regular  time  of  the  year,  as  is 
the  practice  with  many.  A dry  sea- 
son will  forward  the  ripening  of 
fruit,  and  a wet  one  retard  it ; so 
that  there  will  sometimes  be  a 
month’s  difference  in  the  proper 
time  of  gathering.  If  this  is  at- 
tended to,  the  fruit  will  keep  well, 
and  be  plump ; and  not  shrivelled, 
as  is  the  case  with  all  fruit  that  is 
gathered  before  it  is  ripe. 

The  art  of  gathering,  is  to  give 
them  a lift,  so  as  to  press  aw'ay  the 
stalk,  and  if  ripe,  they  readily  part 
from  the  tree.  Those  that  will  not 
come  off  easily  should  hang  a little 
longer  ; for  when  they  come  hardly 
off  they  will  not  be  so  fit  to  store, 
and  the  violence  done  at  the  foot- 
stalk, may  injure  the  bud  there 
formed  for  the  next  year’s  fruit. 

Let  the  pears  be  quite  dry  when 
pulled,  and  in  handling  avoid  pinch- 
ing the  fruit,  or  in  any  way  bruising 
it,  as,  those  which  are  hurt  not  only 
decay  themselves,  but  presently 
spread  infection  to  those  near  them; 
when  suspected  to  be  bruised,  let 
them  be  carefully  kept  from  others, 
and  used  first : as  gathered,  lay 
them  gently  in  shallow  baskets, 

ORCHIS.  {Orchis  Mascula.)— 
The  root  of  orchis  is  a double  tuber. 
The  stalk  is  simple,  upright,  and 
purplish  towards  the  top.  The 
leaves  long,  pointed,  and  embracing 
the  stem.  The  flowers  are  purple, 
terminal,  and  in  a regular  spike. 

It  is  common  in  meadows,  and 
flowers  in  April  and  May. 

Medicinal  qualities.  Salep,  w'hich 


is  imported  here  from  the  East,  and 
formerly  held  in  great  estimation,  is 
now  well  known  to  be  a preparation 
of  the  root  of  our  common  field  or- 
chis, which  was  first  suggested  by 
Mr.  J.  Miller,  and  different  methods 
of  preparing  it  have  been  since  pro- 
posed and  practised  : of  these  the 
latest  and  most  approved  is  that  by 
Mr.  Mault,  of  Rochdale. 

The  new  root  is  to  be  washed  in 
water,  and  the  fine  brown  skin  which 
covers  it  is  to  be  separated  by  means 
of  a small  brush,  or  by  dipping  the 
root  in  hot  water,  and  rubbing  it 
with  a coarse  linen  cloth.  When  a 
sufficient  number  of  roots  have  been 
thus  cleaned,  they  are  to  be  spread 
on  a tin  plate,  and  placed  in  an  oven 
heated  to  the  usual  degree,  where 
they  are  to  remain  six  or  ten  mi- 
nutes, in  which  time  they  will  have 
lost  their  milky  wdiiteness,  and  aC' 
quired  a transparency  like  horn, 
without  any  diminution  of  bulk. 
Being  arrived  at  this  state,  they  are 
to  be  removed,  in  order  to  dry  and 
harden  in  the  air,  which  will  require 
several  days  to  effect ; or  by  using  a 
very  gentle  heat  they  may  be  finished 
in  a few  hours. 

ORGEAT  {to  make).  Boil  a 
quart  of  new  milk  with  a stick  of 
cinnamon  ; sweeten  it  to  your  taste, 
and  let  it  grow  cold,  then  pour  it  by 
degrees  to  three  ounces  of  almonds, 
and  twenty  bitter  ones,  that  have 
been  blanched  and  beaten  to  a paste, 
with  a little  water  to  prevent  oiling ; 
boil  all  together,  and  stir  till  cold  ; 
then  add  half  a glass  of  brandy. 

Another  method.  Blanch  and 
pound  three-quarters  of  a pound  of 
almonds  and  thirty  bitter,  with  a 
spoonful  of  water : stir  in  by  de- 
grees, two  pints  of  water,  and  three 
of  milk,  and  strain  the  whole  through 
a cloth  : dissolve  half  a pound  of  fine 
sugar  in  a pint  of  water ; boil  and 
skim  it  well ; mix  it  likewise  with  the 
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, otlier  in  two  spoonfuls  of  orange- 
flower  water,  and  a tea-cupful  of 
brandy. 

ORGEAT  PASTE  (Jo  makt^. — 
Pound  the  almonds  as  directed  for 
orgeat,  with  a very  little  orange- 
flower  water,  and  when  it  is  very 
fine,  work  it  with  as  much  weight  of 
pounded  sugar.  It  will  keep  a long 
while,  and  by  this  means  you  may 
have  orgeat  ready  much  sooner  by 
dissolving  about  an  ounce  of  this 
paste  in  the  proportion  of  half  a pint 
of  water,  and  then  sifting  it  for  use. 

ORRIS  PERFUxME  (/o  make). 
Take  best  dried  and  scraped  orris 
roots,  free  from  mould,  bruise  or 
.grind  them  ; the  latter  is  best,  as, 
being  very  tough,  they  require  great 
labour  to  pound.  Sift  the  powder 
through  a fine  hair  sieve,  and  put 
the  remainder  in  a baker’s  oven,  to 
dry  the  moisture.  A violent  heat 
’will  turn  the  roots  yellow.  When 
. dry,  grind  again,  and  sift ; and  re- 
peat the  same  until  the  whole  has 
passed  through  the  sieve ; mix  no- 
thing with  it,  as  it  will  mould  and 
I spoil  It. 

j ORTOLANS  (to  dress).  Split 
[ them  sideways;  baste  them  with 
j butter,  and  strew  bread  crumbs  on 
i them  whilst  roasting.  Send  them 
to  table  with  fried  bread  crumbs 
I - around  them,  garnished  with  lemon, 
i.a-'d  good  gravy  sauce  or  melted 
i butter  in  a boat. 

^ OTTO  or  ODOUR  of  ROSES 
(to  make).  Pick  the  leaves  of  roses 
from  all  seeds  and  stalks  ; put  them 
in  a clean  earthen  vessel,  glazed 
within,  or  a clean  wooden  vessel. 
Pour  spring  water  on  them  so  as  to 
cover  them  ; set  the  vessel  in  the 
sun  in  the  morning  at  rising,  and 
leave  it  in  the  sun-shine  till  sun-set ; 
then  take  them  into  the  house;  re- 
peat this  for  six  or  seven  days,  and 
in  three  or  four  days  there  will  be  a 
fine  yellow  oily  matter  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  water,  and  in  two  or 


three  days  more,  there  will  appear 
a scum  upon  the  surface,  which  is 
the  otto  of  roses.  This  may  be 
taken  up  with  cotton,  and  squeezed 
into  a phial  with  the  finger  and 
thumb. 

OYSTER  CATSUP  (to  make). 
Beard  the  oysters  ; boil  them  up  in 
their  liquor  ; strain  and  pound  them 
in  a mortar ; boil  up  with  some 
spring  water  the  beards  of  the 
oysters;  and,  straining  it  to  the  first 
oyster  liquor,  boil  the  pounded 
oysters  in  the  mixed  liquors,  with 
beaten  mace  and  pepper.  Some 
add  a very  little  mushroom-catsup, 
vinegar,  or  lemon-juice ; but  the 
less  the  natural  flavour  is  over- 
powered the  better,  only  that  spice 
is  necessary  for  its  preservation. 
This  oyster  catsup  will  keep  perfectly 
good  much  longer  than  oysters  are 
ever  out  of  season  in  England. 

OYSTERS  (to  escallop).  Wash 
them  in  their  own  liquor  ; then  strain 
the  liquor,  and  put  it  to  them  again  ; 
put  some  of  them  into  escallop  shells  ; 
strew  bread  crumbs  over  them,  with 
a little  pepper  and  a bit  of  butter, 
then  more  oysters,  bread  crumbs, 
and  a bit  more  butter  at  the  top  ; 
set  them  in  a dutch-oven  and  let 
them  remain  till  they  are  of  a nice 
brown. 

OYSTERS  (to  feed).  Put  them 
into  water,  and  wash  them  with  a 
birch-broom,  or  brush  them  with  a 
brush,  till  quite  clean  ; then  place 
them  in  a pan  bottom  downwards  ; 
sprinkle  with  flour  or  oatmeal,  and 
salt ; cover  them  with  water ; do 
the  same  every  day  and  they  will  fat- 
ten. The  water  should  be  very  salt. 

OYSTERS  (to  fry).  Make  a 
batter  of  flour,  milk,  and  eggs,  with 
bread  crumbs,  and  a little  seasoning; 
dip  the  oysters  into  it,  and  fry  them 
of  a fine  light  brown. 

Another  method.  Take  about  two 
dozen  of  large  oysters  ; beat  the 
yolks  of  two  eggs;  add  to  it  a little 
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nutmeg,  and  a blade  of  mace  pound- 
ed, a spoonful  of  flour,  and  a little 
salt ; dip  in  the  oysters,  and  fry 
them  in  hog’s-lard  a light  brown  : 
if  agreeable,  a little  parsley  shred 
fine  may  be  added.  They  are  a 
proper  garnish  for  cod’s-head,  calf’s- 
head,  or  most  made  dishes. 

OYSTER  LOAVES  {to  make). 
INlake  a bole  at  the  top  of  little 
round  loaves  to  take  out  the  crumb. 
Put  some  oysters  into  a stew-pan, 
with  the  liquor,  and  the  crumbs  that 
were  taken  out  of  the  loaves,  and  a 
piece  of  butter,  stew  them  together 
five  or  six  minutes  ; then  put  in  a 
spoonful  of  good  cream  and  fill  the 
loaves.  Lay  a bit  of  crust  on  the 
top  of  each,  and  put  them  in  the 
oven  to  crisp. 

OYSTER  PATTIES  {to  make). 
Put  a fine  puff  paste  into  small 
patty-pans,  and  cover  with  paste, 
with  a bit  of  bread  in  each,  and  by 
the  time  they  are  baked,  have  ready 
the  following  to  fill  with,  taking 
out  the  beards  of  the  oysters : — 
take  a dozen  oysters,  more  or  less, 
according  to  the  size  of  the  patties, 
and  having  taken  off  the  beards,  cut 
the  other  into  parts  or  small  bits ; put 
them  in  a small  tosser,  w’ith  a grate 
of  nutmeg,  the  least  white  pepper 
and  salt,  a morsel  of  lemon-peel  cut 
very  small,  a little  cream,  and  a 
little  of  the  oyster  liquor.  Simmer 
a few  minutes  before  you  fill. 

x4  not  her  method.  Blanch  the  oys- 
ters, then  beard  them,  and  cut  each 
oyster  into  about  six  pieces ; put  a 
bit  of  butter  into  a stewpan  ; when 
melted,  add  flour  to  dry  it  up  : then 
put  in  the  liquor  of  the  oysters  and 
a little  cream  ; squeeze  a lemon  ; 
add  pepper  and  salt ; put  in  the 
oysters  ; make  them  hot,  and  fill 
the  patties. 

OYSTERS  {to  pickle).  Wash 
four  dozen  of  the  largest  oysters 
you  can  get,  in  their  own  liquor; 
wipe  them  dry  ; strain  the  liquor  off, 


adding  to  it  a dessert  spoonful  of 
pepper,  two  blades  of  mace,  a table- 
spoonful of  salt,  three  of  white  wine, 
and  four  of  vinegar.  Simmer  the 
oysters  a few  minutes  in  the  liquor ; 
then  put  them  into  small  jars  and 
boil  the  pickle  up ; skim  it,  and 
when  cold,  pour  it  over  the  oysters; 
tie  them  down  with  bladders  over 
them. 

OYSTER  POWDER  {to  make). 
Get  some  fresh  oyster-shells  ; wash 
them,  and  scrape  off  the  yellow  part 
from  the  outside ; lay  them  on  a 
clear  fire  till  they  become  red  hot ; 
then  lay  them  to  cool,  and  take  off 
the  softest  part;  powder  it,  and  sift 
it  through  a fine  sieve ; after  which 
use  it  immediately,  or  keep  it  in 
bottles  well  corked  up,  and  laid  in  a 
dry  place. 

OYSTER  PIE  {to  make  a).  As 
the  oysters  are  opened,  separate 
them  from  the  liquor ; strain,  beard, 
and  parboil  them.  Parboil  some 
sweet  herbs  ; cut  them  in  slices,  and 
lay  them  with  the  oysters  in  layers ; 
season’  very  lightly  with  salt,  pepper, 
and  mace.  Put  half  a tea-cupful  of 
liquor,  and  the  same  of  gravy.  Bake 
in  a slow  oven.  Before  you  serve, 
put  a tea-cupful  of  cream,  some 
more  oyster  liquor,  and  a cup  of 
white  gravy,  warmed  but  not  boiled. 

OYSTER  SAUCE  {to  make).— 
Blanch  and  strain  the  oysters  ; beard 
them  ; put  them  into  a stewpan  with 
a piece  of  fresh  butter,  and  the  oys- 
ter liquor,  with  some  flour  and  wa- 
ter to  thicken  it ; season  with  le- 
mon-juice, anchovy-liquor,  cayenne- 
pepper  and  catsup.  When  it  boils, 
skim  it,  and  let  it  simmer  five  mi- 
nutes. 

Another  method.  Take  a pint  of 
oysters,  that  are  tolerably  large,  put 
them  into  a saucepan,  with  their  own 
liquor  strained,  a blade  of  mace,  a 
little  whole  pepper,  and  a bit  of  le- 
mon-peel, let  them  stew  over  the 
fire  till  the  oysters  arc  plump  ; pour 
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flicm  into  n pan,  and  wash  them 
carefully,  one  by  one,  out  of  the 
liquor;  strain  the  liquor  through  a 
sieve,  and  add  the  same  quantity  of 
good  gravy ; cut  some  butter  into 
pieces,  roll  it  in  flour,  and  put  it  to  the 
oysters;  set  it  over  the  fire:  shake  it 
round  often  till  it  boils,  and  add  a 
spoonful  of  white  wine ; let  it  just 
boil,  then  pour  it  into  tureens. 
Some  cooks  add  an  anchovy,  v^hich 
greatly  enriches  the  sauce. 

OYSTER  SOUP(/o7«aA-e).  Take 
a pound  of  skate,  four  flounders, 
and  two  pounds  of  eels,  cut  them  in 
pieces  ; season  them  with  mace,  pep- 
per, salt,  an  onion  stuck  with  cloves, 
a head  of  celery,  some  parsley  and 
sweet  herbs ; cover  tliem  with  wa- 
ter ; simmer  for  an  hour  and  a half, 
and  strain  it  oflT;  beat  the  yolks  of 
ten  hard  eggs,  with  the  hard  part  of 
. a pint  of  oysters,  in  a mortar  ; sim- 
I mer  all  together  for  half  an  hour, 
i have  ready  the  yolks  of  six  eggs  well 
: beaten,  and  add  them  to  the  soup  ; 

• stir  it  on  the  fire  till  it  is  thick  and 
; smooth,  but  do  not  let  it  boil. 

OYSTERS  {to  steu).  Wash 
: them  in  their  own  liquor  ; strain 
them ; put  them  into  a saucepan, 
with  some  white  pepper  and  a little 
pounded  mace  ; a litile  cream,  and  a 
]>iece  of  butter,  mixed  with  flour: 
stir  this  till  it  boils;  throw  in  the 
oysters,  and  simmer  (hem  till  done 
enough  ; add  salt,  if  wanted  ; put 
toasted  sippets  round  the  dish.  Use 
■•water  instead  of  cream,  if  you  think 
I,  proper. 

j OXALIC  ACID,  Tests  to  disco- 
I rer  from  Epsom  salts.  Let  a few 
1 drops  of  vinegar  be  mixed  with  the 
> solution  ; if  it  be  oxalic  acid,  its  co- 
, our  will  change  ; if  Kpsom  salts, 
'!ot : or  dip  a silver  .spoon,  or  put  a 
} sixpence,  into  the  mixture  ; if  oxalic 
j 'ci(!,  the  colour  of  the  silver  will  be 
, ! diangcd  ; if  Epsom  salts,  it  will  not. 

it  respects  the  taste,  if  the  tip  of 
he  tongue  be  applied  to  the  solu- 
>on,  the  detection  would  appear  at 


once  without  danger,  for  oxalic  acid 
is  strong,  hot,  and  r<  ry  sour.  Epsom 
salts  have  merely  a gentle  sort  of 
bitter  saltness.  Or  dip  the  end  of 
dark  purple  paper  into  the  solution  ; 
if  oxalic  acid  has  been  improvident- 
ly  substituted,  the  colour  of  the  pa- 
per will  be  instantaneously  rendered 
a bright  red,  on  the  other  hand,  in  a 
solution  of  Epsom  salts  it  remains 
perfectly  unchanged. 

OX  CHEEK  {to  stew).  Soak  and 
cleanse  the  cheek  the  day  before  it 
is  to  be  eaten  ; put  it  into  a stew-pot 
that  will  cover  close,  with  three 
quarts  of  water ; simmer  it  after  it  h.as 
first  boiled  up  and  been  well  skim- 
med. In  two  hours  put  plenty  of 
carrots,  leeks,  two  or  three  turnips, 
a bunch  of  sweet  herbs,  some  whole 
pepper,  and  four  ounces  of  allspice; 
skim  it  often ; when  the  meat  is 
tender,  take  it  out,  let  the  soup  get 
cold,  take  off  the  cake  of  fat,  and 
serve  the  soup  separate  or  with  the 
meat. 

It  should  be  of  a fine  brown  ; 
w’hich  might  be  done  by  burnt  sugar, 
or  by  frying  some  onions  quite 
brown  with  flour,  and  simmering 
them  with  it.  The  last  way  im- 
proves the  flavour  of  all  soups  and 
gravies  of  the  brown  kind. 

Another  method.  Bone  and  wash  the 
cheek  ; tie  it  up  as  a rump  of  beef, 
and  put  it  into  a braising-pan,  with 
some  stock  ; when  it  boils,  skim  it : 
add  two  bay  leaves,  garlic,  onions, 
champignons,  celery,  carrots,  half  a 
small  cabbage,  turnips,  sweet  herbs, 
w'hole  black  pepper,  allspice,  and 
mace;  stew'  it  till  nearly  done,  then 
cut  off  the  strings  ; put  the  cheek 
into  another  stewpan ; strain  the 
liquor,  and  skim  off  the  fat;  season 
with  lemon-juice,  cayenne  pepper, 
apd  salt;  add  a little  browning; 
clear  it  with  eggs  ; strain  it  through 
a tarniny  cloth  to  the  cheek,  and  stew 
it  till  tender. 

OX  CHEEK  (/o  Bone 

the  check;  stew  it  with  red  wine  and 
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wliite  wine  vinegar,  seasoned  with 
salt,  pepper,  and  sliced  nutmeg ; 
stew  them  till  they  are  tender  ; then 
take  them  up,  and  put  to  the  li- 
quor in  which  you  stewed  them,  a 
quart  of  white  wine,  and  a quart 
of  white  wine  vinegar,  and  sage, 
parsley,  marjoram,  thyme,  a bunch 
of  rosemary  and  bay  leaves ; add 
some  whole  pepper,  nutmegs  and 
ginger  sliced ; boil  all  these  toge- 
ther ; put  the  cheek  into  the  vessel, 
and  pour  the  liquor  upon  it ; lay 
on  them  some  slices  of  lemon ; 
cover  them  very  close  and  keep 
them  for  use. 

OX  CHEEK  (to  pot).  When 
you  stew  an  ox  cheek,  take  some  of 
the  fleshy  part,  and  season  it  well  with 
salt  and  pepper,  and  beat  it  very  fine 
in  a mortar  with  a little  clear  fat 
skimmed  off  the  gravy ; then  put  it 
close  into  your  potting  pots,  and 
pour  over  it  clarified  butter,  and 
keep  it  for  use. 

OXFORD  CAKES.  Mix  a ta- 
ble-spoonful of  salt  with  half  a peck 
of  sifted  dry  flour,  half  an  ounce  of 
cinnamon,  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of 
nutmeg,  a drachm  of  cloves,  and 
one  of  mace,  all  finely  beaten  and 
sifted,  with  the  salt ; add  three- 
quarters  of  a pound  of  sugar ; 
and  well  work,  by  a little  at  a time, 
a pound  and  a half  of  fresh  butter 
into  the  flour;  it  will  take  three 
hours  in  working  up.  Then  put  in  a 
quart  of  cream,  a pint  of  ale  yeast, 
a gill  of  mountain  wine,  and  three 
grains  of  ambergris,  dissolved  in 
the  yolks  of  eight,  and  whites  of  four 
eggs;  and  a gill  of  rose-water : mix  the 
whole  with  the  flour,  and  knead  them 
well  together.  Lay  the  wdiole  paste 
for  some  time  near  the  fire;  then  put 
jn  a pound  of  stoned  and  minced  sun 
raisins,  and  three  pounds  of  currants 
cleaned  and  dried,  and  bake  tbe  cake 
ihree  hours  in  a gentle  oven.  When 
done,  frost  it  on  the  top  with  rose- 
water and  the  white  of  an  egg  beaten 
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together ; sift  over  it  plenty  of  fine  loaf 
sugar,  and  set  it  in  the  oven  to  dry. 

OXFORD  DUxM FLINGS.  Take 
two  ounces  of  grated  bread  ; cur- 
rants and  shred  suet,  four  ounces 
each  ; two  large  spoonfuls  of  flour  ; 
a good  quantity  of  grated  lemon- 
peel,  a bit  of  sugar  and  a little  pi- 
mento in  fine  powder.  Mix  with 
two  eggs  and  a little  milk  into  five 
dumplings,  and  fry  of  a fine  yellow 
brown.  Serve  with  sweet  sauce. 

OXFORD  JOHN  (to  dress).— 
Take  a stale  leg  of  mutton,  cut  it  in 
as  thin  collops  as  you  possibly  can  ; 
take  out  all  the  fat  sinews;  season 
tlrem  with  mace,  pepper,  and  salt; 
strew  among  them  a little  shred 
parsley,  thyme,  and  two  or  three 
shallots  ; put  a good  lump  of  butter 
into  a stewpan ; when  it  is  hot,  put 
in  all  the  collops ; keep  stirring 
them  with  a wooden  spoon  till  they 
are  three  parts  done,  then  add  half  a 
pint  of  gravy,  and  a little  juice  of  le- 
mon ; thicken  it  a little  with  flour 
and  butter  ; let  them  simmer  four 
or  five  minutes,  and  they  will  be 
quite  enough  ; if  you  let  them  boil, 
or  have  them  ready  before  you  want 
them,  they  will  grow  hard;  serve 
them  up  hot  with  fried  bread,  cut 
in  slices,  over  and  round  them, 
OXFORD  SAUSAGES  (tomah) 
Take  one  pound  of  young  pork,  fat 
and  lean,  without  skin  or  gristle, 
one  pound  of  lean  veal,  and  one  of 
beef  suet  chopped  fine  together ; put 
in  half  a pound  of  grated  bread, 
half  the  peel  of  a lemon  shred,  a . 
nutmeg  grated,  six  sage  leaves  chop- 
ped fine,  a tea-spoonful  of  pepper 
and  two  of  salt,  some  thyme,  savory, 
and  marjoram  shred  fine.  Mix  well  ( 
together,  and  put  it  close  down  in  a j 
pan  till  you  use  it.  Roll  them  out  ' 
the  size  of  common  sausages,  and  1 
fry  them  in  fresh  butter  of  a fine  . 
brown  ; or  broil  them  over  a clear  ' 
fire,  and  send  them  to  table  hot. 

OX  TAIL  SOUP  (lo  make).— 
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Joint  tlie  tails  and  let  them  soak  for 
some  time  in  warm  water.  Put  into 
h ;,'aIlon  stewpan  eight  cloves,  two 
or  three  onions,  half  a drachm  of 
allspice,  and  the  same  of  black  pep- 
per and  the  tails ; cover  them  with 
cold  water;  skim  it  carefully,  as 
long  as  any  scum  arises ; then  cover 
the  pot  as  closely  as  possible,  and 
set  it  on  the  side  of  the  fire  to  keep 
gently  simmering  till  the  meat  be- 
comes tender,  and  will  leave  the 
bones  easily.  A table-spoonful  of 
mushroom-catsup  and  a glass  of 
wine  will  prove  a great  improve- 
ment. 


OZYAT  {to  mal<e).  Blanch  a 
pound  of  sweet  almonds  and  the 
same  quantity  of  bitter  ; beat  them 
very  fine,  with  six  spoonfuls  of 
orange-flower  water ; take  three 
ounces  of  the  four  cold  seeds,  if 
you  beat  the  almonds,  but  if  you  do 
not  beat  them,  you  must  take  six 
ounces  of  the  four  cold  seeds  ; then 
with  two  quarts  of  spring  water, 
rub  the  pounded  seeds  and  almonds 
five  or  six  times  through  a napkin, 
then  add  four  pounds  of  treble- 
refined  sugar;  boil  it  to  a thin 
syrup,  skim  it  well,  and  when  it  is 
cold,  bottle  it. 
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PAIN  PERDU  (^0  dress).  Take 
two  French  rolls,  cut  them  into  slices 
as  thick  as  your  finger,  crumb  and 
I crust  together  ; lay  them  on  a dish  ; 
put  to  them  a pint  of  cream,  and 
half  a pint  of  milk;  strew  them 
over  with  beaten  cinnamon  and  su- 
gar ; turn  them  frequently  till  they 
are  tender,  but  take  care  not  to 
break  them ; then  take  them  from 
the  cream  with  a slice ; break  four  or 
five  eggs  ; turn  the  slices  of  bread 
in  the  eggs,  and  fry  them  in  clarified 
butter.  Make  them  of  a good  brown 
colour  ; scrape  a little  sugar  on  them. 

PAINT  (to  clean).  Never  use  a 
! cloth,  but  take  off  the  dust  with  a 
' little  long-haired  brush,  after  blow- 
ing off  the  loose  parts  with  the  bel- 
lows. With  care,  paint  will  look 
well  for  a length  of  time.  When 
soiled,  dip  a sponge,  or  a bit  of  flan- 
! nel,  into  soda  and  water  ; wash  it  off 
I quickly,  and  dry  immediately,  or  the 
strength  of  the  soda  will  cut  off  the 
colour. 

Wlien  wainscot  requires  scouring, 


it  should  be  done  from  the  top  down- 
wards, and  the  soda  be  prevented 
from  running  on  the  unclean  part  as 
much  as  possible,  or  marks  will  be 
made,  which  will  appear  after  the 
whole  is  finished.  One  person 
should  dry  wdth  old  linen,  as  the 
other  has  scoured  off  the  dirt,  and 
washed  off  the  soda. 

PAINT  {to  refresh).  After  the  dirt 
has  been  well  washed  off,  and  wiped 
perfectly  dry,  put  on  a coat  of  boiled 
linseed  oil;  when  dry  it  will  look 
nearly  as  well  as  wdien  first  done ; 
for  doors,  signs,  and  imitations  of 
grained  w’Oods  and  marble,  this  is  a 
fit  covering,  but  not  for  rooms ; the 
gloss  is  unpleasant,  and  injurious  to 
the  sight. 

PAINT  {to  take  the  spots  of,  out 
of  cloths,  silks,  tl^c.)  Supposing  a 
small  quantity  of  paint  had  dropped 
on  a coat,  a pen  should  be  dipped  in 
spirits  of  turpentine,  and  its  contents 
sliould  be  dropped  on  the  p aint  spot, 
in  a quantity  suHicicnt  to  discharge 
the  oil  and  gluten  that  are  iriixod 
•It  a 
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with  the  paint ; then  let  it  rest  seve- 
ral hours,  that  it  may  penetrate  and 
suck  up  the  oil,  and  when  it  has 
done  this,  take  the  cloth  between 
your  hands  and  rub  it,  the  paint 
s})ot  will  then  crumble  away  like 
dried  earth.  The  turpentine  will  by 
no  means  injure  either  the  cloth  or 
colour. 

If,  however,  the  spots  be  nume- 
rous, the  best  way  is  to  apply  the 
spirit  of  turpentine  over  the  cloth, 
&c.  with  a sponge,  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble after  the  paint  has  been  spilt 
upon  it,  and  before  it  becomes  dry. 

PALATES,  BEEF.  See  Beef 
Palates, 

PALERMO  WINE  (to  ?n(de).— 
Take  to  every  quart  of  water  a 
pound  of  Malaga  raisins  ; rub,  and 
cut  the  raisins  small,  and  put  them 
to  the  water,  and  let  them  stand  ten 
days,  stirring  once  or  twice  a day ; 
boil  the  water  one  hour  before  it  is 
put  to  the  raisins,  and  let  it  stand  to 
cool  ; at  ten  days  end,  strain  the  li- 
quor, put  a little  yeast  to  it,  and  put 
it  in  the  vessel  with  a sprig  of  dried 
wormwood  ; let  it  be  closely  stop- 
j)ed,  and  at  the  expiration  of  three 
months,  bottle  it. 

PALING  (excelleiit  composition 
for  preserving).  Lime,  .t  is  well 
known,  however  well  burnt,  w'ill  soon 
become  slacked  by  exposure  in  the 
open  air,  or  even  if  confined  in  a 
situation  not  remarkably  dry,  so  as 
to  crumble  of  itself  into  powder. 
This  is  called  air-slaked  lime,  in  con- 
tra-distinction to  that  which  is  slaked 
in  the  usual  way,  by  being  mixed 
with  water.  For  the  purpose  of  mak- 
ing the  present  useful  composition, 
to  preserve  all  sorts  of  wood-work 
exposed  to  the  vicissitudes  of  the 
weather,  take  three  parts  of  the  air 
unslaked  lime,  two  of  wood-ashes, 
and  one  of  fine  sand;  pass  them 
through  a fine  sieve,  and  add  as 
much  linseed  oil  to  the  composition, 
as  will  bring  it  to  a proper  consis- 
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tence  for  working  with  a painter’s 
brush.  As  particular  care  must  be 
taken  to  mix  it  perfectly,  it  should 
be  ground  on  a stone  slab  with  a pro- 
per muller,  in  the  same  manner  as 
painters  grind  their  white  lead,  &c. 
but  where  these  conveniences  are 
not  at  hand,  the  ingredients  may  be 
mixed  in  a large  pan,  and  well  beaten 
up  with  a wooden  spatula.  Two 
coats  of  this  composition  being  ne- 
cessary, the  first  may  be  rather  thin, 
but  the  second  should  be  as  thick  as 
it  can  conveniently  be  worked.  Tin's 
most  excellent  composition  for  pre- 
serving w'ood  when  exposed  to  the 
injuries  of  the  weather,  is  highly  pre- 
ferable to  the  customary  method  of 
laying  on  tartar  and  ochre. 

PALSY  (Infusion  for  the).  Take 
ofhorseradish  root,  shaved,  mustard 
seed  bruised,  each  four  ounces ; 
outer  rind  of  orange-peel,  one 
ounce  ; infuse  them  in  two  quarts  of 
boiling  water  in  a close  vessel  for 
twenty-four  hours.  In  paralytic 
complaints,  a tea-cupful  of  this  w'arm 
stimulating  medicine  may  be  taken 
three  or  four  times  a day. 

If  two  or  three  ounces  of  the 
dried  leaves  of  marsh-trefoil  be  used 
instead  of  the  mustard,  it  will  make 
the  antiscorbutic  infusion. 

PANADA  (to  make).  Set  a lit- 
tle water  on  the  fire  with  a glass  of 
white  wine,  some  sugar,  and  a scrape 
of  nutmeg  and  lemon  peel,  mean- 
while grate  some  crumbs  of  bread. 
The  moment  the  mixture  boils  up, 
keeping  it  still  on  the  fire,  put  the 
crumbs  in,  and  let  it  boil  as  fast  as  it 
can ; wlien  of  a proper  thickness 
just  to  drink,  take  it  off. 

Another  method.  Put  to  the  wa- 
ter a bit  of  lemon-peel : mix  the 
crumbs  in,  and  when  nearly  boiled 
enough,  put  some  lemon  or  orange 
syrup;  observe  to  boil  all  the  ingre- 
dients, for  if  any  be  added  after,  the 
panada  will  break  and  not  jelly. 

PANADA  (to  make  chicktn). — 
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Boil  it  till  about  three  parts  ready, 
in  a quart  of’  water ; take  oft'  the 
skin ; cut  the  white  meat  ofT  when 
cold,  and  put  it  into  a marble  mortar, 
pound  it  to  a paste,  with  a little  of 
ihe  water  it  was  boiled  in  ; season 
with  a little  salt,  a grate  of  nutmeg, 
and  the  least  bit  of  lemon-peel  ; 
boil  gently  for  a few  minutes  to  the 
consistency  you  like;  it  should  be 
Mich  as  you  can  drink,  though  tole- 
rably thick. 

PAN  BREAD  (to  make).  Mix 
up  the  flour,  salt  and  yeast,  with  the 
requisite  portion  of  warm  water, 
into  a moderately  stiff  paste,  but  in- 
stead of  causing  part  of  the  flour  to 
ferment,  or  setting  the  sponge,  suf- 
fer the  whole  mass  to  rise  at  once ; 
then  divide  it  into  earthenware  pans, 
or  sheet  iron  moulds,  and  bake  the 
loaves  till  nearly  done  in  a quick 
oven,  at  that  time  remove  them  out 
of  the  pans,  or  moulds,  and  set  them 
on  tins  for  a few  minutes,  in  order 
that  the  crust  may  become  brown, 
and  when  done,  wrap  them  up  in  flan- 
nel, and  rasp  them  when  cold. 

PANCAKES  {to  make).  Take  a 
quart  of  milk  ; beat  in  six  or  eight 
eggs,  leaving  half  the  whites  out : 
mix  it  well  till  your  batter  is  of  a 
fine  thickness.  The  flour  must  be 
mixed  first  with  a little  milk  ; then 
add  the  rest  by  degrees ; put  in  two 
spoonfuls  of  beaten  ginger,  a glass 
of  brandy,  and  a little  salt;  stir  all 
together,  and  take  your  stewpan, 
very  clean,  put  in  a piece  of  butter 
as  big  as  a walnut,  then  pour  in  a 
ladleful  of  batter,  sufficient  to  make 
a pancake,  moving  the  pan  round, 
that  the  batter  be  all  over  the  pan; 
shake  the  pan,  and  when  you  think 
one  side  is  enough,  toss  it  or  turn  it 
i quickly,  and  when  both  sides  are 
I done,  lay  it  on  a dish  before  the  fire  ; 

' and  so  do  the  rest.  You  must  take 
' care  they  are  dry : when  they  are 
sent  to  table,  strew  a little  sugar 
' over  them 
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PANCAKES  (general  ivstrvc- 
tions  for  fi  lling).  In  frying  pancakes 
great  attention  must  be  paid  in  well 
cleaning  the  pan;  before  frying  them, 
put  a little  clarified  butter,  or  nice 
lard  into  the  pan,  and  when  hot, 
wipe  it  out  with  a clean  cloth  ; then 
put  in  more  lard,  and  fry  your  pan- 
cakes of  a nice  light  brown,  and 
drain  them  thorougldy  from  the  fat. 
They  should  be  sent  to  table  a few 
at  a time,  and  sugar  strewed  on  each  : 
if  allowed  to  cool,  they  become 
tough. 

PANCAKES  (to  make  cream). — 
Take  the  yolks  of  two  eggs,  mix 
them  with  half  a pint  of  good  cream, 
two  ounces  of  sugar  ; rub  the 
pan  with  lard,  and  fry  them  as  thin 
as  possible  ; grate  sugar  over  them, 
and  serve  them  up  hot. 

PANCAKES  (to  make  Jine). — 
Take  half  a pint  of  cream,  half  a 
pint  of  sack,  the  yolks  of  eighteen 
eggs  beaten  fine,  and  a little  salt ; half 
a pound  of  fine  sugar,  a little  beaten 
cinnamon,  mace,  and  nutmeg  ; then 
put  in  as  much  flour  as  will  run  thin 
over  the  pan,  and  fry  them  in  fresh 
butter.  This  sort  of  pancake  will 
not  be  crisp,  but  very  good. 

PANCAKES  (to  make  fink  co'- 
lourecl).  Boil  some  beet  root  till  ten- 
der, and  then  beat  it  fine  in  a mar- 
ble mortar;  add  the  yolks  of  four 
eggs,  two  spoonfuls  of  flour,  and 
three  of  cream ; sweeten  ; grate  in 
half  a nutmeg,  and  add  a glass  of 
brandy  : mix  all  well  together,  and 
fry  the  pancakes  in  butter:  garnish 
them  with  green  sweetmeats  or  sprigs 
of  myrtle. 

PANCAKES  (to  make  without 
butter).  Beat  up  six  eggs  with  a 
pint  of  cream,  four  ounces  of  sugar, 
a glass  of  white  wine,  half  a grated 
nutmeg,  and  flour  sufficient  to  make 
it  into  a thick  batter;  pour  it  imo 
the  pan  when  it  is  hot,  and  fry  it  as 
before. 

PAPER  HANGINGS  to  dean 
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Cut  into  eight  half  quarters  a stale 
quartern  loaf : with  one  of  these 
pieces,  after  having  blown  off  all  the 
dust  from  the  paper,  to  be  cleansed 
by  a good  pair  of  bellows,  begin  at 
the  top  of  the  room,  holding  the 
crust  in  the  hand,  and  wiping  lightly 
downward  with  the  crumb,  about 
half  a yard  at  each  stroke,  till  the 
upper  part  of  the  hangings  is  com- 
pletely cleaned  all  round ; then  go 
again  round  with  the  like  sweeping 
stroke,  downward  ; always  commenc- 
ing each  successive  course  a little 
higher  than  the  upper  stroke  had  ex- 
tended till  the  bottom  be  finished. 
This  operation,  if  carefully  per- 
formed, will  frequently  make  very 
old  paper  look  almost  equal  to  new. 
Great  caution  must  be  used  not  by 
any  means  to  rub  the  paper  hard, 
nor  to  attempt  cleaning  it  the  cross 
or  horizontal  way.  The  dirty  part 
of  the  bread  too,  must  be  each  time 
cut  away,  and  the  pieces  renewed  as 
soon  as  at  all  necessary. 

PARMESAN  and  CAULI- 
FLOWER  {to  dress).  Boil  a cauli- 
flower, drain  it  on  a sieve,  and  cut 
the  stalk  so  that  the  flower  will  stand 
upright  about  two  inches  above  the 
dish  ; put  it  into  a stewpan  with  a 
little  white  sauce ; let  it  stew  till 
done  enough,  which  will  be  but  a 
few  minutes ; then  dish  it  with  the 
sauce  round,  and  put  Parmesan 
grated  over  it:  brow'n  it  with  a sala- 
mander. 

PARMESAN  {to  imitate).  Let 
the  day’s  milk  be  heated  to  the  de- 
gree of  120°  of  Fahrenheit,  then  re- 
moved from  the  fire  until  all  motion 
ceases ; put  in  the  rennet ; allow  an 
hour  for  the  coagulation,  after  which 
set  the  curd  on  a slow  fire  until  heat- 
ed to  150°,  during  which  the  curd 
separates  in  small  lumps.  A few 
pinches  of  saffron  are  then  thrown  in ; 
together  with  cold  water  sufficient  to 
reduce  it  instantly  to  a bearable  heat, 
when  the  curd  is  collected,  by  pass- 


ing a cloth  beneath  it,  and  gathering 
it  up  at  the  corners;  place  the  curd  in 
a circle  of  wood  without  a bottom 
lay  it  on  a table  covered  by  a round 
piece  of  wood,  pressed  down  by  a 
heavy  stone.  The  cheese  will  ac- 
quire sufficient  consistence  in  the 
course  of  a night  to  bear  turning ; 
when  the  upper  side  is  to  be  rubbed 
with  salt,  and  continued  alternately 
for  forty  days. 

In  Italy  the  outer  crust  is  next 
cut  off,  and  the  new  surface  varnish- 
ed with  linseed  oil  ; but  that  may 
well  be  omitted,  as  well  as  colouring 
one  side  of  it  red. 

PARCHMENT  {to  prepare  for 
painting).  Take  about  a yard  and  a 
half  of  list,  and  roll  it  up  very  tight, 
in  a circular  form  ; then  take  some 
finely  powdered  white  pumice  stone  ; 
put  the  list  in  it,  and  rub  it  over  the 
parchment.  This  plan,  which  is  sim- 
ple, and  very  common,  answers  the 
best  of  any.  If  you  wish  it  to  take 
water  colours,  without  sinking,  choose 
that  which  is  not  spongy  nor  soft ; 
and  use  alum  water  with  the  colours, 
when  you  mix  them  for  use. 

PAREGORIC  ELIXIR.  Take 
of  hard  purified  opium,  in  powder, 
and  benzoic  acid,  of  each  one 
drachm  ; camphor,  two  scruples  ; 
essential  oil  of  aniseed,  one  drachm  ; 
proof  spirit  of  wine,  two  pints  : di- 
gest for  ten  days,  and  strain.  Here 
the  virtues  of  the  opium  and  camphor 
are  combined.  Paregoric  elixir  was 
originally  prescribed  under  the  title 
of  elixir  asthmaticmn,  which  it  does 
not  ill  deserve.  It  contributes  to 
allay  the  tickling  which  provokes 
frequent  coughing;  and,  at  the  same 
time,  it  is  supposed  to  open  the 
breast,  and  give  greater  liherty  of 
breathing.  It  is  given  to  children 
in  the  hooping-cough,  &c.  from  five 
drops  to  twenty,  in  a little  w'arm  tea: 
to  adults,  from  twenty  to  a hundred. 
Half  an  ounce,  by  measure,  contains 
about  a grain  of  opium. 
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PARSLEY  {to  crisp).  Pick  and 
wash  ihe  parsley ; put  it  into  a 
Dutch  oven  ; set  it  at  a moderate 
distance  from  the  fire,  and  keep 
turning  it  till  crisp  : lay  little  bits  of 
butter  on  it,  but  not  to  make  it 
greasy. 

PARSLEY  {to  dry).  To  dry 
parsley,  and  other  pot  herbs,  gather 
them  in  a dry  season  ; pick  off  all  dis- 
coloured and  rotten  leaves  ; well  se- 
parated from  earth  and  dust,  placed 
in  a sieve,  covered  with  blotting  pa- 
per, and  exposed  to  the  heat  of  the 
sun  ; or  of  a stove  in  a dry  airy  place, 

. and  frequently  turned  ; the  quicker 
: diey  are  dried,  the  better.  Aromatic 
' herbs,  it  not  dried  quickly,  will  lose 
; much  of  their  flavour ; they  may  be 
dried  before  the  fire  in  a Dutch 
oven : when  dried,  they  should  be 
■ well  sifted  in  a large  mesh  sieve ; if 
: the  leaves  are  separated  from  the 
: stalk,  previous  to  drying,  the  opera- 
tion will  be  more  speedy.  Parsley 
thus  prepared,  is  very  pleasant  and 
! useful ; it  breaks  into  parts  as  small 
! as  are  obtained  by  chopping.  When 
! ; parsley  and  butter  are  wanted,  it  is 
I only  required  to  put  a small  quan- 
' tity  into  the  saucepan  with  the  but- 
I ter  ; it  will  save  the  trouble  of  chop- 
Kping.  All  dried  herbs  should  be 
! • kept  from  the  air  in  paper  hags. 

PARSLEY  (to  pickle  green). — 

I Take  a large  quantity  of  curletl  par- 
• sley  ; make  a strong  salt  and  water, 
to  bear  an  egg ; pi/t  in  the  parsley  ; 
let  it  stand  a week ; then  take  it  out 
to  drain  ; make  a fresh  salt  and  wa- 
ter as  before ; let  it  stand  another 
week  ; then  drain  it  very  well ; put 
it  in  spring'  water,  and  change  it 
every  day  for  three  days  ; and  scald 
it  in  hard  water  till  it  becomes  green  ; 
take  it  out,  and  drain  it  quite  dry  ; 
boil  a quart  of  distilled  vinegar  a 
few  minutes,  with  two  or  three  blades 
of  mace,  a nutmeg  sliced,  and  a 
•shallot  or  two  ; when  it  is  quite  cold, 
pour  it  on  the  parsley  with  two  or 


three  slices  of  horseradish,  and  keep 
it  for  use. 

PARSLEY  PIE  {to  make  a). — 
Lay  a fowl,  or*a  few  bones  of  the 
scrag  of  veal,  seasoned,  into  a dish  ; 
scald  a colander  full  of  picked  par- 
sley, in  milk  ; season  it ; and  add  to 
it  the  fowl  or  meat,  with  a tea-cupful 
of  any  sort  of  good  broth,  or  weak 
gravy  ; when  it  is  baked,  pour  into 
it  a quarter  of  a pint  of  cream, 
scalded,  with  the  size  of  a walnut  of 
butter,  and  a bit  of  flour.  Shake  it 
round,  to  mix  w'ith  the  gravy  already 
in. 

Lettuces,  white  mustard  leaves,  or 
spinach,  may  be  added  to  the  parsley, 
and  scalded  before  put  in. 

PARSLEY  SAUCE  {to  make). 
Pound  a handful  of  parsley,  and  put 
it  in  a stewpan  in  good  cullis,  suffi- 
cient for  the  quantity  of  sauce  you 
want  5 simmer  it  a quarter  of  an 
hour,  and  sift  it  in  a sieve  ; then  add 
some  butter  rolled  in  flour ; make  a 
liaison  ; and  lastly,  add  a lemon 
squeeze. 

PARSNIPS  {to  keep).  See  Car- 
rots. 

PARSNIPS  (^omas/j).  Boil  them 
tender  ; scrape  them  clean ; then 
scrape  all  the  soft  into  a saucepan  ; 
put  as  much  milk  or  cream,  as  will 
stew  them  ; keep  them  stirring  ; and 
when  quite  thick,  stir  in  a good  piece 
of  butter,  and  send  them  to  table. 

PARSNIPS  (^o  Boil  them 

tender  ; scrape  them  from  the  dust ; 
cut  them  into  slices;  put  them  into 
a saucepan  with  cream  enough  : for 
sauce,  a piece  of  butter  rolled  in 
flour,  and  a little  salt ; shake  the 
saucepan  often  ; when  the  cream 
boils,  pour  them  into  the  dish. 

PARSNIP  WINE  {to  make).— 
To  twelve  pounds  of  parsnips,  cut  in 
slices,  add  four  gallons  of  water,  and 
boil  them  till  they  become  quite  soft ; 
squeeze  the  liquor  well  out  of  them  ; 
run  it  through  a sieve,  and  add  to 
every  gallon  three  pounds  of  h>af 
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sugar;  boil  the  whole  three  quarters 
of  an  hour ; and  when  it  is  nearly 
cold,  add  a little  yeast ; let  it  stand 
for  ten  days  in  S tub,  stirring  it 
every  day  from  the  bottom ; then 
put  it  into  a cask  for  twelvemonths  ; 
as  it  works  over,  fill  it  up  every 
day. 

PARTRIDGES  {to  boil).  Boil 
them  quick  in  a good  deal  of  water, 
fifteen  minutes  will  be  sufficient.  For 
sauce,  take  a quarter  of  a pint  of 
cream,  and  a small  piece  of  fresh 
butter  : pour  it  over  the  birds. 

PARTRIDGES  {to  broil  mth 
sweet  herbs).  Truss  the  legs  in  the 
inside,  and  split  them  at  the  back  ; 
put  them  to  marinate  for  about  an 
hour,  with  a little  oil,  pepper,  and 
salt,  and  all  sorts  of  seasoning  herbs 
chopped  : then  roll  them  up  in  pa- 
per, with  all  the  herbs,  and  broil 
them  slowly  ; gather  all  the  chopped 
herbs  from  the  pan,  to  mix  with  a 
good  cullis,  and  a lemon  squeeze. 

PARTRIDGE  {to  carve).  The 
partridge  isrepre- 
^sented  in  the  plate, 
as  just  taken  from 
the  spit,  but,  be- 
fore it  is  served  up, 
the  skewers  must 
be  withdrawn.  It 
is  cut  up  in  the 
same  manner  as  a fowl.  The  wings 
must  be  taken  off  in  the  lines 
] 2 ; and  the  merry-thought,  in  the 
lines  3 4.  The  prime  parts  of  a 
partridge,  are  the  wings,  breast,  and 
merry-thought.  The  wing  is  coitsi- 
dered  the  best ; and  the  tip  of  it  is 
reckoned  the  most  delicate  part  of 
the  whole. 

PARTRIDGE  {to  choose).  When 
these  birds  are  young,  the  legs  are 
yellowish,  and  the  bill  of  a dark  co- 
lour. If  they  are  fresh,  the  vents 
will  be  firm  ; but  if  stale,  they  look 
of  a pale  green  ; if  old,  the  bills  are 
white,  and  the  legs  are  blue. 

PARTRIDGE  {to  dress  ci  la 


braise).  Truss  tlie  legs  into  the  bo 
dies  of  two  brace  of  partridges  ; lard 
and  season  them  with  beaten  mace, 
pepper  and  salt ; lay  slices  of  bacon 
in  a stewpan,  thin  slices  of  beef,  and 
teal,  all  cut  thin,  a piece  of  carrot, 
an  onion  cut  small,  some  sweet  herbs, 
and  some  whole  pepper  ; put  in  the 
partridges  with  the  breast  down- 
wards ; lay  thin  slices  of  beef  and 
veal  over  them,  and  some  parsley, 
shred  fine;  cover,  and  let  them  stew 
eight  or  ten  minutes  over  a slow  fire ; 
then  give  the  pan  a shake,  and  pour: 
in  it  a pint  of  boiling  water ; cover 
close,  and  let  it  stew  for  half  an 
hour  over  a quicker  fire;  then  take 
out  the  birds,  keep  them  hot ; pouri 
into  the  pan  a pint  of  thin  gravy  ; 
boil  till  reduced  to  half  a pint;  then 
strain  and  skim  off  the  fat.  In  the 
mean-time,  have  a veal  sweetbread, 
cut  small,  truffles  and  morells,  cocks’- 
combs,  and  fowl’s  livers  stewed  half 
an  hour  in  a pint  of  gravy  ; some  ar- 
tichoke bottoms,  and  asparagus  tops, 
blanched  in  warm  water,  and  mush- 
rooms ; then  add  the  other  gravy  to 
this,  and  )>ut  in  your  partridges  to 
heat  : when  hot,  pour  sauce  over 
them,  and  serve. 

PARTRIDGE  {to  hash).  Cut 
the  partridge  up  as  for  eating  ; cut  an 
onion  in  slices,  and  put  it  into  rings; 
roll  a little  butter  in  flour  ; put  them 
into  the  tossing  pan,  and  shake  it 
over  the  fire  till  it  boils  ; then  put  in 
the  woodcock,  with  a little  red  wine 
and  vinegar,  and  when  it  is  thorough- 
ly hot,  lay  it  on  your  dish  with  sip- 
pets round  it ; strain  the  sauce  over 
the  partridge,  and  lay  on  the  onion 
in  rings. 

PARTRIDGE  {to  roast).  Roast 
them  like  a turkey  ; and  when  they 
are  a little  under-roasted ; dredge 
them  with  flour,  and  baste  them  with 
fresh  butter;  let  them  go  to  table 
with  a fine  froth  ; putting  gravy  sauce 
in  the  dish,  and  bread  sauce  on  the! 
table. 
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PARTRIDGE  PANES(/o make). 
l';ike  two  roasted  partridges,  and 
the  flesh  of  a large  fowl,  a lit- 
tle parboiled  bacon,  a little  marrow, 
or  sweet  suet,  chopped  very  fine, 
and  a few  mushrooms  and  morells, 
also  cliopped  line,  trufBcs,  and  arti- 
ehuke  bottoms,  seasoned  with  beaten 
mace,  pepper,  a little  nutmeg,  salt, 
sweet  herbs  chopped  fine,  and  the 
crumb  of  a two-penny  loaf,  soaked 
in  hot  gravy : mix  ail  well  together 
with  the  yolks  of  two  eggs  ; make 
the  panes  on  paper  of  a round  figure, 
land  of  the  thickness  of  an  egg,  at  a 
proper  distance  one  from  the  other  ; 
.dip  the  point  of  a knife  in  the  yolk 
of  an  egg,  in  order  to  shape  them  ; 
bread  them  neatly,  and  bake  them  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  in  a quick  oven. 
•Take  care  that  the  truffles  and  morells 
'be  boiled  tender  in  the  gravy  in  which 
the  bread  is  soaked:  serve  them  as 
.a  side  dish. 

PARTRIDGE  PIE  {to  make  a). 
Truss  the  partridges  with  the  legs  in- 
[ iwards;  make  a little  force  of  their 
liv'ers,  with  scraped  lard,  sweet  herbs, 
l and  proper  seasoning ; flatten  the 
breast  bone,  and  parboil  them  in 
i butter  about  half  an  hour  ; then  put 
I them  into  the  pie,  upon  slices  of  fil- 

• let  of  veal,  well  seasoned,  and  finish 

• as  ail  others;  when  done,  skim  it 
f well,  and  serve  with  a rich  relishing 
t sauce.  If  to  be  eaten  cold,  put 
: some  good  jelly  broth  into  it,  before 
\ it  is  q iiie  cold. 

PAPiTRIDGE  {to  pot).  Clean 
i' them  nicely,  and  season  with  mace, 
i allspice,  white  pepper,  and  salt,  in 
fine  poivder  ; rub  every  part  well; 

I then  lay  the  breast  downwards  in  a 
I pan,  and  pack  the  birds  as  closely  as 
! you  possibly  can;  put  a good  deal 
! of  butter  on  them  ; then  cover  the 
pan  with  a coarse  flour  paste,  and  a 
paper  over;  tic  it  close,  and  bake; 
When  cold,  put  the  birds  into  pots, 
and  cover  them  with  butter. 
PARTRIDGE  SOUP  {to  maU). 


Skin  and  cut  in  pieces  two  large 
partridges,  with  three  slices  of  ham, 
some  celery,  and  three  onions  ; fry 
tliem  in  butter  until  they  are  urowii, 
but  do  not  let  them  burn  ; put  them 
into  a stewpan,  with  three  quarts  of 
boiling  water,  a few  peppercorns, 
and  a little  salt ; stew  gently  for  two 
hours  ; strain  the  liquor  through  a 
sieve  ; put  it  again  into  a stewpan, 
with  some  stewed  celery  and  fried 
bread ; when  near  boiling,  pour  it 
into  a tureen,  and  serve  it  up. 

PARTRIDGE  {to  slew).  Truss 
your  partridges  as  for  roasting;  stuff 
the  craws,  and  lard  them  down  each 
side  of  the  breast ; then  roll  a lump 
of  butter  in  pepper,  salt,  and  beaten 
mace,  and  put  it  into  the  bellies  ; 
sew  up  the  vents  ; dredge  them  well, 
and  fry  them  a light  brown  ; then 
put  them  into  a stewpan  with  a quart 
ofgood  gravy,  a spoonful  of  Madeira 
wine,  the  same  of  mushroom  catsup, 
a tea-spoonful  of  lemon-pickle,  and 
half  the  quantity  of  mushroom  pow'- 
der,  one  anchovy,  half  a lemon,  a 
sprig  of  sweet  marjoram;  cover  the 
pan  close,  and  stew  them  half  an 
hour ; then  take  them  out,  and 
thicken  the  gravy  ; boil  it  a little, 
and  pour  it  over  the  partridges,  and 
lay  round  them  artichoke  bottoms, 
boiled,  and  cut  in  quarters,  and  the 
yolks  of  four  hard  eggs,  if  agreeable. 

Another  method.  Take  three  part- 
ridges when  dressed;  singe  them; 
blanch  and  beat  three  ounces  of  al- 
monds, and  grate  the  same  quantity 
of  fine  white  bread;  chop  three  an- 
chovies ; mix  them  with  six  ounces 
of  butter;  stuff  the  partridges,  and 
sew  them  up  at  both  ends ; truss 
them  and  wrap  slices  of  fat  bacon 
round  them  ; half  roast  them  ; tlien 
take  one,  and  pull  the  meat  off  the 
breast,  and  beat  it  in  a marble  mor- 
tar with  the  forcemeat  it  was  stufled 
with  ; have  ready  a strong  gravy, 
made  of  ham  and  veal  ; strain  it 
into  a stewpan  ; then  lake  the  bacon 
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off  the  other  two  ; wipe  them  clean, 
and  put  them  into  the  gravy  with  a 
good  deal  of  shallots  ; let  them  stew 
till  tender  ; then  take  them  out,  and 
boil  the  gravy  till  it  is  almost  as 
thick  as  bread  sauce ; then  add  to  it 
a glass  of  sweet  oil,  the  same  of 
Champagne,  and  the  juice  of  a China 
orange ; put  the  partridges  in,  and 
make  them  hot.  Garnish  with  slices 
of  bacon  and  lemon. 

PASTE  and  PIES  (General  direc- 
tions for).  The  most  material  thing 
to  be  considered  in  all  kind  of  pas- 
try is  the  proper  heat  of  the  oven. 
Raised  pies  should  have  a quick 
oven,  and  well  closed  up,  or  the  pie 
will  fall  in  at  the  sides  ; it  should 
not  have  any  water  put  in  till  the 
minute  it  goes  to  the  oven  ; it  makes 
the  crust  sad,  and  is  a great  hazard 
of  the  pie  running.  Light  paste  re- 
quires a moderate  oven,  but  not  too 
slow;  it  will  make  it  sad,  and  a quick 
oven  v/ill  catch  and  burn  it,  and  not 
give  it  time  to  rise.  Tarts  that  are 
iced  require  a slow  oven,  or  the  icing 
will  brown,  and  the  paste  not  be 
nearly  baked.  This  sort  of  tarts 
ought  to  be  made  of  sugar  paste, 
and  rolled  very  thin. 

PASTE  [to  make,  for  family  pics 
ivithout  butter).  Cut  some  slices  of 
beef  suet  very  thin  ; put  some  flour 
on  the  dresser;  lay  the  suet  upon 
it ; roll  it  with  a rolling-pin  till  it  is 
quite  soft ; rub  it  very  fine  into  some 
flour,  and  mix  it  with  cold  water. 
It  is  much  better  done  tins  way  than 
chopped,  and  makes  a very  good 
crust  for  any  pie  that  is  to  be  eaten 
hot,  or  for  fruit  puddings. 

PASTY  of  BEEF  or  MUTTON 
to  eat  as  well  as  VENISON  (to 
make  a).  Bone  a small  rump,  or  a 
piece  of  sirloin  of  beef,  or  a fat  loin 
of  mutton,  after  hanging  several 
days ; beat  it  well  with  a rolling- 
pin.  To  ten  pounds  of  meat,  put 
four  ounces  of  sugar,  rub  it  well  into 
the  meat,  and  pour  over  it  a glass  of 


red  wine,  and  the  same  quantity  of  i ^ 
vinegar.  Let  it  lie  five  days  and 
nights;  wash  and  wipe  the  meat 
every  day  ; and  season  it  very  high  I 
with  common  pepper,  Jamaica  pep-  , 
per,  and  salt;  lay  it  in  the  dish,  and  ) 
put  to  it  nearly  a pound  of  butter,  j 
and  spread  it  over  the  meat.  Put  a ; 
moderate  crust  round  the  edges,  and  : 
cover  it  with  a thick  crust.  It  must 
be  baked  in  a slow  oven,  that  it  may  ; 
be  properly  soaked.  Make  a good 
gravy  of  the  bones  and  a little  beef;  ' 
add  a glass  of  red  wine.  Put  it  into 
the  pasty,  before  it  is  sent  to  table.  • 
Sugar  preserves  the  meat  quite  as  i 
well  as  salt,  makes  it  eat  short,  and  , 
improves  the  flavour. 

PASTE  for  CUSTARDS  (to 
make).  Put  half  a pound  of  butter  i 
in  a pan  of  water  ; take  two  pounds  ■ 
of  flour,  with  as  much  water  as  will  , 
make  it  into  a good  paste  ; work  it  i 
well;  and  when  it  has  cooled  a little,  , 
raise  the  custard  ; put  a paper  round 
the  inside  of  them,  and  when  they  I 
are  half  baked,  fill  them.  When 
you  make  any  kind  of  dripping 
paste,  boil  it  four  or  five  minutes  in  | 
a good  quantity  of  water  to  take  olF 
the  strength ; when  you  make  a 
cold  crust  with  suet,  shred  it  fine, 
pour  part  of  it  into  the  flour  ; then 
make  it  into  a paste,  and  roll  it  out 
as  before. 

PASTE  fot  a GOOSE  PIE  (to 
make).  Take  eighteen  pounds  of 
fine  flour ; put  six  pounds  of  fresh  i 
butter,  and  one  pound  of  rendered 
beef  suet,  in  a kettle  of  water;  boil 
it  two  or  three  minutes  ; then  pour 
it  boiling  hot  upon  your  flour,  work 
it  well  into  pretty  sfiff  paste ; pull 
it  in  lumps  to  cool,  and  raise  the 
pie;  bake  it  in  a hot  oven.  Any 
raised  pie  may  be  made  in  the  same 
manner,  only  take  a smaller  quantity 
in  proportion. 

PASTE  for  SHARPENING 
RAZORS  (to  make).  Take  of  oxide 
of  tin,  levigated ; vulgarly  called 
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prepared  putty,  one  ounce ; satu- 
rated solution  of  oxalic  acid,  a suffi- 
cient quantity  to  form  a paste  : this 
composition  is  to  be  rubbed  over 
the  strop,  and,  when  dry,  a little  wa- 
ter may  be  added.  The  oxalic  acid 
having  a great  attachment  for  iron, 
a little  friction  with  this  powder 
gives  a fine  edge  to  the  razor. 

PASTE  for  SINGING-BIRDS 
{to  make).  Mix  or  knead  well  to- 
gether three  pounds  of  split-peas, 
ground  or  beat  to  flour,  one  pound 
end  a half  each  of  fine  crumbs  of 
bread  and  coarse  sugar,  the  fresh 
}olks  of  six  new-laid  eggs,  and  six 
ounces  of  unsalted  butter.  Put 
about  the  third  part  of  the  mixture 
at  a time  in  a frying-pan,  over  a 
gentle  fire,  and  stir  it  continually, 
until  it  be  a little  browned,  but  by 
no  means  burnt.  When  the  other 
two  parts  are  thus  done,  and  all  are 
become  cold,  add  to  the  entire 
quantity  six  ounces  of  ntaw  seed, 
with  six  pounds  of  good  bruised 
hemp  seed,  separated  from  the  husks. 
Mix  the  whole  well  together,  and  it 
will  be  found  an  excellent  food  for 
all  singing-birds. 

PASTE  {to  make  itiff).  Mix 
some  flour  well  in  cold  water,  and 
dissolve  a small  piece  of  alum  in  hot 
water ; then  incorporate  these  arti- 
cles together;  boil  them  a few  mi- 
nutes; pour  them  out  in  a vessel, 
and  when  cold  it  will  be  fit  for  use. 

PASTE  for  TARTS  {to  make  a 
light).  Take  one  pound  of  fine 
flour;  beat  the  white  of  an  egg  to  a 
strong  froth  ; mix  it  with  as  much 
water  as  will  make  three-quarters  of 
a pound  of 'flour  into  pretty  stiff 
paste;  roll  it  out  very  thin  ; lay  the 
third  part  of  half  a pound  of  butter, 
in  thin  pieces  ; dredge  it  with  part  of 
your  flour  left  out  for  that  purpose; 
roll  it  up  tight ; then  with  the  paste- 
pin  roll  it  out  again  ; do  so  until  all 
your  half  pound  of  butter  and  flour 
is  done;  cut  it  in  square  nieces,  and 
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make  the  tarts  : it  requires  a quicker 
oven  than  crisp  paste. 

PASTILS,  Aromatic  {to  make). 
Beat  and  sift  fine  a pound  of  the 
four  gums  left  after  the  making  of 
honey-water,  one  pound  also  of  the 
ingredients  left  from  the  spirit  of 
Benjamin,  one  pound  of  the  best 
sealing-wax,  and  one  pound  of  ge- 
nuine gum  benzoin. 

Dissolve  some  clear  common  gum 
arabic  in  a quantity  of  rose-water,  of 
a pretty  thick  consistency,  and  add 
to  it  sixty  drops  of  spirit  of  musk. 

Mix  the  whole  together,  so  as  to 
make  a pretty  stiff  paste,  which 
make  up  into  small  cones  or  balls. 
Dry  them  thoroughly  before  they 
are  put  away,  otherwise  they  will 
become  mouldy. 

These  pastils  are  particularly  use- 
ful for  burning  in  rooms,  where  the 
sick  or  the  dead  have  lain.  They 
are  used  in  very  considerable  quan- 
tities in  the  Houses  of  Lords  and 
Commons ; also  in  various  halls,  as- 
sembly rooms,  &c. 

PASTILS  for  PERFUMING 
SICK  ROOMS  {to  make).  Powder 
separately  the  following  ingredients, 
and  then  mix,  on  a marble  slab, 
one  pound  of  gum  benzoin,  eight 
ounces  of  gum  storax,  one  pound 
of  frankincense,  and  two  pounds  of 
fine  charcoal  : add  to  this  compo- 
sition the  following  liquids: — six 
ounces  of  tincture  of  benzoin,  two 
ounces  of  essence  of  ambergris, 
one  ounce  of  essence  of  musk,  two 
ounces  of  almond  oil,  and  four 
ounces  of  clear  syrup : mix  tbe 
whole  into  a stiff  paste,  and  form 
into  pastils,  of  a conical  shape, 
which  dry  in  the  heat  of  the  sun. 
If  more  liquid  should  be  required 
for  the  paste,  add  warm  water. 

PATTERNS  for  WORKING 
MUSLIN  {to  stencil).  When  a 
print  or  drawing  is  to  be  copied 
in  this  way,  it  must  be  placed  on 
a sheet  of  white  ]>aper,  and  the 
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outline  pricked  tliroug’.i  both,  with 
a pin  or  needle;  the  pierced  sheet 
must  then  be  placed  on  a second 
clean  one,  and  a muslin  bag  of 
powdered  charcoal,  shaken  or  rub- 
bed over  it,  when,  upon  removing 
the  former,  the  latter  will  be  found 
a perfect  copy. 

PATTIES  {to  make).  Raise 
them  of  an  oval  form,  and  bake 
them  as  for  custards  ; cut  some  long 
narrow  bits  of  paste,  and  bake  them 
on  a dusting  box,  but  not  to  go 
round,  as  they  are  for  handles  ; fill 
the  patties  when  quite  hot,  with  the 
meat ; then  set  the  handles  across 
the  patties  ; they  will  look  like  bas- 
kets ; if  the  walls  of  the  patties 
have  been  nicely  pincJied  when  they 
were  raised,  five  will  be  a dish. 

PATTIES  {to  make  common). — 
Take  the  kidney  part  of  a very  fat 
loin  of  veal;  chop  the  kidney,  veal, 
and  fat,  very  small,  all  together;  sea- 
son it  with  mace,  pepper,  and  salt,  to 
your  taste  ; raise  little  patties,  tlie 
size  of  a tea-cup  ; fill  them  wdth  the 
meat ; put  thin  lids  on  them  ; bake 
them  very  crisp. 

PATTIES  {to  make  ^flne).  Slice 
either  turkey,  house-lamb,  or  chick- 
en, with  an  equal  quantity  of  the  fat 
of  lamb,  loin  of  veal,  or  the  inside 
of  a sirloin  of  beef,  a little  parsley, 
thyme,  and  lemon-peel  shred  ; put 
it  all  in  a marble  mortar,  and  pound 
it  very  fine  ; season  it  with  white 
pepper,  and  salt;  then  make  a fine 
puff’ paste;  roll  it  out  in  thin  square 
sheets  ; put  the  forcemeat  in  the 
middle;  cover  it  over;  close  them  all 
round,  and  set  the  paste  even  : just 
before  they  go  into  the  oven,  wash 
them  over  with  the  yolk  of  an  egg, 
and  bake  them  twenty  tninutes  in  a 
quick  oven ; have  ready  a little 
white  gravy,  seasoned  with  pepper, 
salt,  and  a little  shallot,  thickened 
up  with  a little  cream  or  butter  ; as 
soon  as  the  patties  come  out  of  the 
oven,  make  a hole  in  the  top,  and 


pour  in  some  gravy  ; care,  however, 
must  be  taken  not  to  put  too  much 
gravy  in,  for  fear  of  its  running  out 
at  the  sides  and  spoiling  the  pat- 
ties. 

PATTIES  {to  make  fried).  Cut 
half  a pound  of  leg  of  veal  very 
small,  with  six  oysters  ; put  the  li- 
quor of  the  oysters  to  the  crumb  of 
a penny  loaf:  mix  them  together 
with  a little  salt ; put  it  into  a toss- 
ing pan  with  a quarter  of  a pound 
of  butter,  and  keep  stirring  it  for 
three  or  four  minutes  over  the  fire  ; 
then  make  a good  1)01?  paste,  roll  it 
out,  and  cut  it  into  little  bits,  about 
the  size  of  a crown  piece ; some 
round,  some  square,  and  three-cor- 
nered ; put  a little  of  the  meat  upon 
them,  and  lay  a lid  on  them  ; turn  up 
the  edges  as  you  would  a pasty,  to 
keep  in  the  gravy ; fry  them  in  a 
panful  of  hog’s  lard.  If  they  are 
required  only  as  a garnish  to  a cod’s 
head,  put  in  only  oysters  ; they  are 
very  handsome  for  a calf’s  head 
hash. 

PATTIES  {to  make  savoury). — 
Take  one  pound  of  the  inside  of  a 
cold  loin  of  veal,  or  the  same  quan- 
tity of  cold  fowl,  that  has  been 
either  boiled  or  roasted,  and  a quar- 
ter of  a pound  of  beef  suet;  chop 
them  as  small  as  possible,  with  six 
or  eight  sprigs  of  parsley ; season 
them  well  w’ith  half  a nutmeg,  grated 
fine,  "pepper  and  salt ; put  tliem  in 
a tossiiig-pan,  with  half  a pint  of 
veal  gravy  ; thicken  the  gravy  with 
a little  flour  and  butter,  and  two 
spoonfuls  of  cream,  and  shake  them 
over  the  fire  for  two  minutes  : fill 
your  patties. 

PATTIES  {to  make  street).  Take 
the  meat  of  a boiled  calf’s  foot,  two 
large  apples,  and  one  ounce  of  can- 
died orange  ; chop  them  very  small ; 
grate  half  a nutmeg;  mix  them 
with  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  a spoonful 
of  French  brandy,  and  a quarter  of 
a pound  of  currants,  clean  waslied 
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and  dried;  make  a good  puff  paste  ; 
roll  it  in  difterent  shapes,  as  ilie 
fried  ones,  and  fill  them  the  same 
way ; they  may  be  either  baked  or 
fried. 

PEACH  BLOSSOMS  {to  make 
syrup  of  ).  Infuse  peach  blossoms 
in  hot  water,  as  much  as  will  hand- 
somely cover  them  ; let  them  stand 
in  a hot  water  bath  for  twenty-four 
hours,  covered  close  ; then  strain  out 
the  flowers  from  the  liquor,  and  put 
in  fresh  flowers  ; let  them  stand  to 
infuse  as  before;  then  strain  them 
out,  and  to  the  liquor  put  fresh 
peach  blossoms  the  third  time  ; then 
to  every  pound  of  the  infusion  add 
two  pounds  of  double-refined  sugar, 
and,  setting  it  in  a hot  water  bath, 
make  a svrup,  which  keep  for  use. 

PEACHES  in  BRANDY  {to 
preserve).  Wipe  the  down  off  very 
clean  from  peaches  that  are  almost 
ripe  ; prepare  as  many  half  pounds 
of  sugar  as  pounds  of  fruit ; put 
the  peaches  whole  into  it,  and  boil  a 
moment  together ; being  cold,  put 
them  into  bottles,  and  mix  half  a 
pint  of  the  syrup  to  three  half  pints 
of  brandy,  which  must  be  poured  on 
the  peaches  ; stop  the  bottles  very 
close  to  preserve  them  very  clear. 
If  you  would  have  the  peaches 
peeled,  use  them  before  they  are 
quite  so  ripe  as  the  first ; boil  them 
in  water,  until  you  can  pull  the  rind 
off  with  the  fingers,  and  <put  them 
into  cold  water  as  soon  as  done,  one 
after  another ; being  drained,  boil 
them  a moment  in  the  same  propor- 
tion of  clarified  sugar,  as  directed 
at  first;  skim  it,  and  let  all  rest  to- 
gether till  next  day  ; then  drain  the 
fruit  out,  and  boil  the  sugar  a few 
minutes;  pour  it  again  upon  the  fruit 
till  the  day  following,  and  then  bottle 
the  peaches  : mix  the  syrup  with  as 
much  brandy,  and  pour  it  upon 
tium.  Observe  that  in  this,  and  all 
o’iicr  preserved  fruits,  they  must 
swim  in  the  syrup. 


PEACHES  {to  dri/).  Pare  and 
stone  the  largest  Newington  peaches: 
have  ready  a saucepan  of  boiling 
water;  put  in  the  peaches  ; let  them 
boil  till  they  are  tender  ; lay  them 
on  a sieve  to  drain;  then  weigh  them, 
and  put  them  in  the  pan  they  were 
boiled  in,  and  cover  them  with  their 
weight  in  sugar  ; let  them  lie  two 
or  three  hours ; then  boil  them  till 
they  are  clear,  and  the  syrup  pretty 
thick  ; let  them  stand  all  night  co- 
vered close;  scald  them  very  well ; 
then  take  them  off  to  cool ; then  set 
them  on  again  till  the  peaches  are 
thoroughly  hot ; do  this  for  three 
days ; lay  them  on  plates  to  dry, 
and  turn  them  every  day. 

PEACHES  {to  pickle).  Take 
the  peaches  when  they  are  at  the  full 
growth,  just  before  they  turn  to  be 
ripe,  and  take  care  they  be  not 
bruised ; then  take  spring  water,  as 
much  as  you  think  will  cover  them  ; 
make  it  soft  enough  to  bear  an  egg 
with  bay  and  common  salt,  an  equal 
quantity  of  each  ; then  put  in  the 
peaches,  and  lay  a thin  board  over 
them  to  keep  them  under  the  water ; 
let  them  stand  three  days,  and  then 
take  them  out,  and  wipe  them  very 
carefully  with  a fine  soft  cloth,  and 
lay  them  in  your  glass  or  jar ; then 
take  as  much  white  wine  vineo'ar  as 
will  fill  the  jar.  To  every  gallon, 
put  one  pint  of  the  best  well-made 
mustard,  two  or  three  heads  of  gar- 
lic, a good  deal  of  ginger,  sliced, 
half  an  ounce  of  cloves,  mace,  and 
nutmegs  : mix  the  pickle  well  toge- 
ther, and  pour  it  over  the  peaches  ; 
tie  them  close  with  a bladder  and 
leather  ; they  w'ill  be  fit  to  eat  in 
two  months. 

PEACHES  {to  preserve).  Put 
the  peaches  in  boiling  water,  and 
just  give  them  a scald,  but  do  not 
let  them  boil ; take  them  out,  and 
put  them  in  cold  water  ; then  dry 
them  in  a sieve,  and  put  tliem  in 
long  wide-mouthed  bottles ; for  half 
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a dozen  peaches,  take  a quarter  of  a 
pound  of  sugar ; clarify  it ; pour  it 
over  the  peaches,  and  fill  the  bot- 
tles v\uth  brandy  ; stop  them  close, 
and  keep  them  in  a dry  place. 

PEACH  WINE  {to  viakc).  Take 
of  cold  soft  water,  eighteen  gallons ; 
refined  sugar,  twenty-five  pounds; 
honey,  six  pounds ; white  tartar,  in 
fine  powder,  two  ounces  ; peaches, 
sixty  or  eighty  in  number  ; ferment; 
then  add  two  gallons  of  brandy. 
This  will  make  eighteen  gallons. 
The  Jirst  division  is  to  be  put  into 
the  vat;  and  the  day  after,  before  the 
peaches  are  put  in,  take  the  stones 
from  them,  break  them  and  the  ker- 
nels ; then  put  them  and  the  pulp 
into  the  vat,  and  proceed  with  the 
general  process. 

PEACH  and  APRICOT  WINE 
{to  make).  Take  peaches,  necta- 
rines, ike, ; pare  them,  and  take  the 
stones  out;  then  slice  them  thin,  and 
pour  over  them  from  a gallon  to 
two  gallons  of  water,  and  a quart 
of  white  wine ; place  the  whole  on 
a fire  to  simmer  gently  for  a con- 
siderable time,  till  the  sliced  fruit 
becomes  soft ; pour  off  the  liquid 
part  into  another  vessel  containing 
more  peaches  that  have  been  sliced, 
but  not  beaten ; let  them  stand  for 
twelve  hours;  then  pour  out  the  li- 
quid part,  and  press  what  remains 
through  a fine  hair  bag ; let  the 
whole  be  now  put  into  a cask  to  fer- 
ment, and  add  of  loaf  sugar,  a pound 
and  a half  to  each  gallon  : boil  well 
an  ounce  of  beaten  cloves  in  a quart 
of  white  wine,  and  add  it  to  the 
above.  Apricot  wine  may  be  made 
by  only  bruising  the  fruit  and  pour- 
ing the  hot  liquor  over  it.  This 
wine  does  not  require  so  much 
sweetening.  To  give  it  a curious 
flavour ; boil  an  ounce  of  mace,  and 
lialf  an  ounce  of  nutmegs,  in  a quart 
of  white  wine,  and  when  the  wine 
is  femienling,  pour  the  liquid  in 
hot.  In  about  twenty  days,  or  a_ 


month,  these  wines  will  be  fit  for 
bottling. 

Another  method  of  making  apri- 
cot wine  is,  to  boil  together  three 
pounds  of  sugar  and  three  quarts 
of  water,  and  skim  it  well ; then  ' 
put  in  six  pounds  of  apricots,  pared 
and  stoned,  and  let  them  boil  till 
they  become  tender  ; then  take  them 
up ; and  when  the  liquor  is  cold, 
bottle  it;  after  taking  out  the  apri- 
cots, let  the  liquor  be  boiled  with  a 
sprig  of  flowered  clary.  The  apri- 
cots will  make  marmalade,  and  be 
very  good  for  present  use. 

PEA  FOWL  {Management  of). 
Feed  them  as  you  do  turkeys; 
they  are  so  shy  that  they  are 
seldom  found  for  some  days  after 
hatching ; and  it  is  very  wrong 
to  pursue  them,  as  many  ignorant 
people  do,  under  the  idea  of  bring- 
ing them  home,  for  it-  only  causes 
the  hen  to  carry  the  young  ones 
through  dangerous  places,  and  by 
hurrying,  she  treads  upon  them. 
The  cock  kills  all  the  young  chick- 
ens he  can  get  at  by  one  blow  on  the 
centre  of  the  head  with  his  bill,  and 
he  does  the  same  by  his  own  brood, 
before  the  feathers  of  the  crown 
come  out ; nature,  therefore,  impels 
the  hen  to  keep  them  out  of  the 
way  till  the  feathers  rise. 

PEARL  BARLEY  PUDDING 
{to  make  a).  Take  a pound  of  pearl 
barley  ; wash  it  clean ; put  to  it 
three  quarts  of  new  milk,  and  half  a 
pound  of  double-refined  sugar,  a 
nutmeg  grated ; then  put  it  into  a 
deep  pan,  and  bake  it  with  brown 
bread ; then  take  it  out  of  the  oven  ; 
beat  up  six  eggs  : mix  with  half  a 
pound  of  melted  butter,  and  a quar- 
ter of  a pound  of  grated  bread  : 
mix  all  well  together  ; butter  a dish, 
and  pour  it  in,  and  bake  it  again  an 
hour. 

PEARL  BARLEY  WATER 
{to  make).  Set  an  ounce  of  pearl 
_^rley,  with  half  a pint  of  water 
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upon  the  fire  till  it  be  hot,  to  clean 
it ; pour  ott'  the  water,  and  put  a 
quart  of  fresh  water  to  the  pearl 
barley ; let  it  simmer  for  an  hour. 
If  it  appears  to  be  thick,  add  more 
water,  but  let  it  be  warm,  as  any 
quantity  of  cold  water  would  damp 
it  loo  suddenly,  and  tlius  tend  to 
spoil  it. 

PEARL  GREY  {to  dye).  Fora 
; mantle  of  about  a pound  weight, 

: boil  your  water,  and  then  put  in 
about  one  ounce  and  a half  of  log- 
wood : if  good  logwood,  less  may 
do ; boil  this  twenty  minutes  ; add 
to  it  three  or  four  drachms  of  pearl- 
ash;  let  this  boil  five  or  ten  minutes. 

. In  the  mean  while,  wet  your  garment 
in  warm  water,  and  wring  it ; have 
also  another  copper  or  boiler,  in 
• which  put  a small  bag  with  a hand- 
: ful  of  wheaten  bran  in  it,  and  two 
drachms  of  powdered  alum ; the 
ialum  will  throw  the  scum  on  the  top 
of  the  liquor,  which  take  off ; then 
.put  in  your  garment  for  five  or  ten 
minutes;  take  it  out;  and  pour  a 
bowl  of  the  logwood  decoction  into 
the  vessel  containing  the  bran-water; 
then  put  in  your  goods,  and  boil  to 
colour,  adding  more  logwood  when 
required. 

PEARL  POWDER  {to  make).— 
To  make  this  much  admired  cos- 
emetic,  dissolve  some  bismuth  in 
nitro-muriatic  acid,  and  gradually 
add  to  the  solution  cold  distilled 
I -water,  upon  which  a beautifully 
white  powder  will  be  precipitated. 

PEARL  WATER  fur  the  FACE 
{to  make).  Put  half  a pound  of  best 
'Spanish  oil  soap,  scraped  very  fine, 
into  a gallon  of  boiling  water.  Stir 
it  well  for  some  time,  and  let  it 
stand  till  cold.  Add  a quart  of  recti- 
fied spirit  of  wine,  and  half  an  ounce 
of  oil  of  rosemary  ; stir  them  again. 

This  compound  liquid,  when  put 
up  in  proper  phials,  in  Italy,  is  call- 
ed tincture  of  year  Is.  It  is  an  excel- 
lent cosmetic  for  removing  freckles 


from  the  face,  and  for  improving 
the  complexion. 

PEARS  {to  bake).  These  need 
not  be  of  a fine  sort  ; but  some  are 
of  a superior  taste  to  others,  and 
often  those  that  are  the  least  fit  to 
eat  raw.  Wipe,  but  do  not  pare 
them,  and  lay  them  on  tin  plates,  and 
bake  them  in  a slow  oven.  When  done 
enough  to  bear  it,  flatten  them  with 
a silver  spoon.  When  done  through, 
put  them  on  a dish.  They  should 
be  baked  three  or  four  times,  and 
very  gently. 

PEARS  (fo  pre5cr»c).  Pare  them 
very  thin,  and  simmer  in  a thin  sy- 
rup ; let  them  lie  a day  or  two. 
Make  the  syrup  richer  and  simmer 
again,  and  repeat  this  till  they  are 
clear ; then  drain,  and  dry  them  in 
the  sun  or  a cool  oven  a very  little 
time.  They  may  be  kept  in  syrup 
and  dried  as  wanted,  which  makes 
them  moist  and  rich. 

PEARS  {to  stew).  Pare  the 
largest  stewing  pears,  and  stick  a 
clove  in  the  blossom  end  ; then  put 
them  into  a well-tinned  saucepan, 
with  a new  pewter  spoon  in  the 
middle  ; fill  it  with  hard  water,  and 
set  it  over  a slow  fire  for  three  or 
four  hours,  till  the  pears  are  soft, 
and  the  water  reduced  to  a small 
quantity ; then  put  in  as  much  loaf 
sugar  as  will  make  a thick  syrup, 
and  give  the  pears  a boil  in  it ; then 
cut  some  lemon-peel  like  straws  and 
hang  them  about  the  pears,  anl 
serve  them  up  with  the  syrup  in  a 
deep  dish. 

PEAS  {to  boil).  Peas  should  not 
be  shelled  long  before  they  are 
wanted,  nor  boiled  in  much  water ; 
when  the  w'ater  boils,  put  them  in, 
with  a little  salt,  and  a lump  of  loaf 
sugar  ; when  they  begin  to  dent  in 
the  middle,  they  are  done  enough  ; 
strain  them  through  a colander  or 
sieve  ; put  a piece  of  butter  into  the 
dish,  and  stir  them  till  the  butter  be 
melted  ; boil  a sprig  of  mint  by 
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itself,  chop  it  fine  and  lay  It  round 
the  edge  of  the  dish  ; some  prefer 
melted  butter  sent  to  table  in  a 
sauce-tureen,  ratlier  than  mixing  it 
with  the  peas  in  the  dish.  The  mint 
may  be  boiled  with  the  peas,  which 
is  preferred  by  many. 

PEAS  {to  ciiltivati).  There  is 
a great  variety  of  garden  peas  now 
cultivated  in  this  country  which  are 
distinguished  by  different  names; 
and  as  many  persons  are  desirous  to 
liave  them  early,  it  is  a common 
practice  to  raise  them  on  hot-beds. 
The  method  of  doing  this,  is  fo  sow 
the  peas  under  warm  hedges  or  walls 
about  the  middle  of  October.  When 
the  plants  are  come  up,  their  stalks 
are  to  be  kept  earthed  up,  and  thus 
they  are  to  remain  till  the  beginning 
of  February,  covering  them  against 
the  severe  frost  with  peas  haum,  or 
other  light  covering.  In  January 
or  February,  a moderate  hot-bed 
must  be  made ; the  dung  should  be 
laid  about  two  feet  thick  and  care- 
fully beaten  down,  and  covered 
about  six  inches  deep  with  light 
fresh  earth,  and  when  the  frames 
have  been  set  on  about  four  days, 
the  plants  must  be  planted  in  the 
earth  at  about  a foot  distant  in  rows, 
and  placed  in  each  row  at  about  two 
inches  one  from  another.  They 
must  be  watered  and  shaded  till  they 
have  taken  root,  and  then  they  must 
have  as  much  air  as  possible,  and 
when  they  begin  to  fruit  they  must 
be  watered  more  frequently  than 
before,  which  will  occasion  their 
producing  a larger  quantity  of  fruit. 
The  common  dwarf  pea  is  the  sort 
always  used  on  this  occasion,  as  all 
the  rest  ramble  too  much  in  their 
stalks.  The  first  sort  of  pea,  which 
should  be  sown  to  succeed  those  on 
the  hot-bed,  is  the  hotspur,  of  which 
there  are  three  or  four  sorts,  which 
differ  very  little  from  each  other  ; 
but  that  called  the  golden  hotspur  is 
usually  preferred  to  the  rest.  These 


should  be  sown  in  warm  borders, 
in  October,  as  those  intended  for  the 
hot-bed,  and  treated  every  way  in 
the  same  manner;  but  in  spring  these 
are  subject  to  be  destroyed  by  slugs 
and  other  vermin  ; the  best  method 
of  destroying  which,  is,  to  slake  a 
little  lime,  and  throw  it  over  the  earth 
among  the  plants.  For  fear  of  this 
crop  miscarrying  by  the  severity  of 
weather,  it  is  always  proper  to  sow 
two  others  after  this,  at  the  interval 
of  a fortnight ; and  after  this  there 
should  be  no  others  sowed  till  the 
end  of  January ; and  after  these  there 
should  be  others  at  the  beginning 
and  end  of  February.  The  Prus- 
sian blue  is  a most  prolific  and  ex- 
cellent pea,  and  the  cultivation  of 
which  cannot  be  too  much  recom- 
mended ; it  is,  however,  a late  pea, 
not  coming  in  generally  until  the 
first  crop  has  been  exhausted. 

The  purple-flowered  peas  are 
found  to  answer  best  for  a late  crop 
in  autumn,  as  they  are  not  so  liable 
to  be  mildewed  as  many  of  the  other 
sorts,  and  will  continue  flowering 
till  the  first  crop  stops  them.  These 
peas  may  be  sown  in  July,  August, 
and  so  late  as  the  first  week  in  Sep- 
tember, if  sown  in  a warm,  sheltered 
situation,  and  in  a soil  inclining  to 
sand.  Soak  the  peas  in  warm  milk, 
and  after  you  have  drawn  the  drills, 
water  them  before  you  sow  the  peas; 
it  is  best  to  sow  them  towards  the 
evening.  If  the  autumn  should 
prove  very  dry,  they  will  require 
frequent  watering.  \Vhen  peas  are 
.sown  before  winter,  or  early  in 
spring,  they  are  very  apt  to  be  eaten 
by  mice.  To  prevent  this,  soak  the 
peas  for  a day  or  two  in  train  oil 
before  you  sow  them,  which  will  en- 
courage their  vegetation,  and  render 
them  so  obnoxious  to  the  mice,  that 
they  will  not  eat  them. 

A new  method  has  been  lately 
adopted  in  the  culture  of  the  pea, 
and  which  promises  to  be  attended 
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uitli  ilie  most  beneficial  results; 
wliich  is,  instead  of  sowing  them  in 
rows,  to  sow  them  in  circles ; and 
it  has  been  calculated  that  the  pro- 
duce has  been  treble  in  the  latter 
method,  independently  of  the  great 
saving  which  attends  the  sticking  of 
the  peas,  and  the  facility  with  which 
the  weeds  are  eradicated. 

The  following  is  the  plan  recom- 
mended for  sowing  peas  in  circles ; 
the  ground  must  be  formed  into  cir- 
cles of  three  feet  diameter,  with  a 
space  of  two  feet  between  each  circle, 
in  a row  of  thirty  feet  long;  there 
will  be  then  six  circles  of  peas,  each 
nine  feet,  in  all  fifty-four  feet  of 
peas,  instead  of  thirty  on  the  same 
extent  of  ground.  If  more  than  one 
row  of  circles  be  wanted,  leave  a bed 
of  ten  or  twelve  feet  before  another 
is  begun.  For  the  very  tall  sorts, 
four  feet  circles  will  afford  more 
room  for  the  roots  to  grow  in ; and 
care  must  be  taken,  by  applying 
some  tender  twigs  or  other  support, 
to  prevent  the  circles  from  joining 
each  other.  This  method  is  equally 
applicable  for  scarlet  beans. 

To  prevent  mice  from  destroying 
early  sown  peas,  the  tops  of  furze,  or 
whins,  chopped  and  thrown  into  the 
drills,  and  thus  covered  up,  by  goad- 

I ing  them  in  their  attempt  to  scratch, 

! is  an  effectual  preventive.  Sea-sand 

strewed  pretty  thick  upon  the  sur- 
^ face  has  the  same  effect ; it  gets  in 
p il»eir  ears  and  is  troublesome. 

PEAS  {t<>  keep  green).  Shell  any 
i quantity  of  green  peas,  and  just  give 
them  a boil  in  as  much  spring  water 
d a-s  will  cover  them  ; put  them  in  a 
q sieve  to  drain ; pound  the  pods  with 

'j  a little  of  the  water  that  tlie  peas 

I I were  boiled  in,  and  strain  what  juice 

I you  can  from  them,  and  boil  it  a 

tl  quarter  of  an  hour  v/ith  a little  salt, 
f|  and  as  much  of  the  water  as  you 
^1  think  will  cover  tlie  peas,  and  pour 
i ■ >n  the  water,  whf-ri  cold  ; put  rend- 
M -d  suet  over,  and  lie  tliem  down 


close  with  a bladder  and  leather  over 
it,  and  keep  the  bottle  in  a dry 
place. 

PEAS  PORRIDGE  (^0  wflA-c).—. 
Put  a quart  of  green  peas,  a bundle 
of  dried  mint,  and  a little  salt,  into  a 
quart  of  water;  let  them  boil  till  the 
peas  are  quite  tender ; then  put  in  it 
some  beaten  pepper,  a piece  of  but- 
ter, as  big  as  a walnut,  rolled  in  flour; 
stir  it  all  together,  and  let  it  boil  a 
few  minutes  ; add  two  quarts  of 
milk  ; let  it  boil  a quarter  of  an 
hour  longer ; take  out  the  mint, 
and  serve  it  up. 

PEAS  PUDDING  {to  mula).— 
Put  a quart  of  split  peas  into  a clean 
cloth  ; do  not  tie  them  up  too  close, 
but  leave  a little  room  for  them  to 
swell  ; put  them  on  to  boil  in  cold 
water  slowly  till  they  are  tender ; if 
they  are  good  peas,  they  will  be 
boiled  enough  in  about  two  hours 
and  a half;  rub  them  through  a sieve 
into  a deep  dish,  adding  to  them  an 
egg  or  two,  an  ounce  of  butter,  and 
some  pepper  and  salt ; beat  them 
well  together  for  about  ten  minutes  ; 
w'hen  these  ingredients  are  well  in- 
corporated together,  then  flour  the 
cloth  well,  put  the  pudding  in,  and 
tie  it  up  as  tight  as  possible,  and  boil 
it  an  hour  longer. 

PEA-SHELLS,  to  wake  Beer  and 
Ale  from.  No  production  of  this 
country  abounds  somuchw'ith  vege- 
table saccharine  matter  as  the  shells 
of  green  peas.  A strong  decoction 
of  them  so  much  resembles,  in  odour 
and  taste,  an  infusion  of  malt  (term- 
ed wort),  as  to  deceive  a brewer. 
This  decoction  rendered  slightly  bit- 
ter with  the  wood-sage,  and  after- 
wards fermented  with  yeast,  affords 
a very  excellent  beverage.  The 
method  employed  is  as  follows  : — 

Fill  a boiler  with  the  green  shells 
of  peas,  pour  on  water  till  it  rises 
half  an  inch  above  the  shells,  and 
simmer  for  three  hours.  Strain  off 
the  liqiior,  and  add  a strong  dccoc- 
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tion  of  the  wood-sage,  or  tlie  hop, 
so  as  to  render  it  pleasantly  bitter  ; 
then  ferment  in  the  usual  manner. 
The  wood-sage  is  the  best  substitute 
for  hops,  and  being  free  from  any 
anodyne  property,  is  entitled  to  a 
preference.  By  boiling  a fresh 
quantity  of  shells  in  the  decoction 
before  it  becomes  cold,  it  may  be  so 
thoroughly  impregnated  with  sac- 
charine matter,  as  to  afford  a liquor, 
when  fermented,  as  strong  as  ale. 

PEAS  SOUP  a.  la  Crewe  (to 
make).  To  four  or  five  pounds  of 
lean  beef,  add  six  quarts  of  water; 
put  in  a little  salt ; when  it  boils, 
skim  it,  and  put  in  two  carrots,  three 
whole  onions,  a little  thyme,  and  tw'o 
heads  of  celery,  with  three  quarts  of 
old  green  peas;  boil  them  till  the 
meat  is  quite  tender ; then  strain  it 
through  a hair  sieve,  and  rub  the 
pulp  of  the  peas  through  the  sieve; 
split  the  blanched  part  of  three  Cos 
lettuces  into  four  quarters,  and  cut 
them  about  one  inch  long,  with  a lit- 
tle mint  cut  small ; then  put  half  a 
pound  of  butter  in  a stewpan  that 
will  hold  the  soup,  and  put  the  let- 
tuce and  mint  into  the  butter,  with 
a leek  sliced  very  thin,  and  a pint 
of  green  peas  ; slew  them  about  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  and  keep  shaking 
them  often  about  ; then  put  in  a lit- 
tle of  the  soup,  and  stew  them  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  longer;  then  put 
in  your  soup,  and  as  much  thick 
cream  as  will  make  it  white ; keep 
stirring  it  till  it  boils  ; fry  a French 
roll  in  butter  a little  crisp  ; put  it  in 
the  bottom  of  the  tureen,  and  pour 
the  soup  over  it. 

PEAS  SOUP  for  LENT  (to 
make).  Put  three  pints  of  blue  boil- 
ing peas  into  five  quarts  of  soft  cold 
water,  three  anchovies,  three  red 
herrings,  and  two  large  onions,  stick 
in  a clove  at  each  end,  a carrot  and 
a parsnip  sliced  in  it,  with  a bunch 
of  sweet  herbs  ; boil  them  all  toge- 
ther till  the  soup  is  thick  ; strain  it 


through  a colander ; then  slice  in  ii 
the  wl'.ite  part  of  a head  of  celery,  a n 
good  lump  of  butter,  a little  pepper 
and  salt,  a slice  of  bread  toasted,  and 
buttered  well,  and  cut  in  little  dia- 
monds ; put  it  into  a dish,  and  pour 
the  soup  upon  it,  and  if  agreeable,  a ;i 
little  dried  mint. 

PEAS  SOUP  with  MEAT  (to  , 
make).  Take  a small  knuckle  of  i 

veal,  or  about  three  or  four  pounds  t 

of  coarse  lean  beef;  chop  it  all  to 
pieces  ; set  it  on  the  fire  in  six  quarts  e 
of  water;  a small  piece  of  lean  bacon,  , 
about  half  an  ounce,  steeped  in  vine- 
gar an  hour,  four  or  five  blades  of  i 
mace,  three  or  four  cloves,  twelve  p 
peppercorns  of  black  pepper,  twelve  jj. 
of  white,  a small  bundle  of  sweet  |t 
herbs  and  parsley,  a small  piece  of  || 
upper  crust  toasted  crisp ; cover  it  i| 
close,  and  let  it  boil  softly  over  a i( 
slow  fire,  till  half  is  roasted ; then  l| 
strain  it  oft',  and  put  to  it  a pint  of  I 
green  peas,  and  a lettuce  cut  small,  j 
four  heads  of  celery  cut  very  small  I 
and  washed  clean;  cover  it  close,  i 
and  let  it  stew  very  softly  over  a slow  1 
fire  for  two  hours ; in  the  mean  time  i 
boil  a pint  of  peas  in  a pint  of  wa-  j 
ter  very  tender,  and  strain  them  well  I 
through  a coarse  hair- sieve,  and  all  I 
the  pulp;  then  pour  it  into  the  soup,  | 
and  let  it  boil  together : season  with  j 
salt  to  your  palate.  j 

PEAS  SOUP  (to  make  withoiA 
meat).  While  you  are  shelling  the 
peas,  separate  the  young  from  the 
old,  and  boil  the  old  ones  until  they 
are  so  soft,  that  you  can  pass  them 
through  a colander  ; then  put  the 
liquor  and  the  pulped  peas  together; 
put  in  the  young  peas  whole,  adding 
some  pepper,  two  or  three  blades  ol 
mace,  and  some  cloves ; when  the 
young  peas  are  boiled  enough,  put  a 
fagot  of  thyme  and  sweet  marjoram, 
a little  mint,  spinach,  and  a green 
onion,  shred,  but  not  too  small,  with 
half,  or  three  quarters  of  a pound  t 
of  butter  into  a saucepan,  and  as  | 
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these  boil  up,  shake  in  some  fioiir  to 
boil  with  them,  to  the  quantity  of  a 
good  handful  or  more ; put  also  a 
loaf  of  French  bread  into  the  broth 
to  boil ; then  mingle  the  broth, 
herbs,  &c.  together ; season  the 
whole  with  salt  to  your  palate,  and 
garnish  with  some  small  white 
toasts. 

PEAS  SOUP  (to  make  old).— 
Save  the  water  of  boiled  pork  or 
beef,  and  if  too  salt,  put  as  much 
fresh  water  to  it,  or  use  fresh  water 
entirely,  with  roast  beef  bones,  ham, 
or  gammon  bone,  or  an  anchovy  or 
two  ; simmer  these  with  some  good 
whole,  or  split  peas ; the  smaller  the 
quantity  of  water  at  first  the  better : 
simmer  till  the  peas  will  pulp  through 
a colander;  then  set  the  pulp,  and 
more  of  the  liquor  that  boiled  the 
peas,  with  two  carrots,  a turnip,  a 
leek,  and  a head  of  celery,  cut  into 
bits,  to  stew  till  all  are  quite  tender  ; 
the  last  requires  less  time  ; an  hour 
will  do  for  it ; when  ready,  put 
fried  bread  cut  into  dice,  dried 
mint,  rubbed  fine,  pepper,  and  salt 
(if  required),  into  the  tureen,  and 
' pour  the  soup  in. 

PEAS  SOUP  (to  make  a white). 

1 To  six  quarts  of  water,  put  in  a 
: knuckle  of  veal,  a large  fowl,  a 
pound  of  lean  bacon,  and  half  a 
pound  of  rice,  with  two  anchovies, 
a few  peppercorns,  two  or  three 
onions,  a bundle  of  sweet  herbs, 

I three  or  four  heads  of  celery  in 
1 slices  ; stew  all  together  till  the  soup 
I is  as  strong  as  you  choose  it ; then 
I strain  it  through  a hair  sieve  into  a 
clean  earthen  pot ; let  it  stand  all 
night ; then  take  off  the  scum,  and 
pour  it  clear  off  into  a tosser  : put 
in  half  a pound  of  Jordan  almonds, 
beat  fine;  boil  it  a little,  and  run  it 
through  a lawn  sieve  ; then  put  in  a 
pint  of  cream,  and  the  yolk  of  an  egg. 

PEAS  (to  stew).  Take  a quart 
of  young  peas,  wash  them,  and  put 
them  into  a stewpan,  with  a quarter 
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of  a pound  of  butter,  three  cabbage 
lettuces,  cut  small,  five  or  six  young 
onions,  with  a little  thyme,  parsley, 
pepper,  and  salt,  and  let  them  stew 
all  together  for  a quarter  of  an  hour  ; 
then  put  to  them  a pint  of  gravy, 
with  two  or  three  slices  of  bacon  or 
bam,  and  let  them  stew  all  together 
till  the  peas  are  done  enough ; then 
thicken  them  up  with  a quarter  of  a 
pound  of  butter  rolled  in  flour. 

PEAS  (to  stew  with  lettuces). — 
Boil  the  peas  in  hard  water,  with 
salt  in  it ; drain  them  in  a sieve  ; 
then  cut  the  lettuces  in  slices,  and 
fry  them  in  fresh  butter;  put  the 
peas  and  lettuces  into  a tosser,  with 
a little  good  gravy,  pepper,  and  salt; 
thicken  it  with  flour  and  butter ; put 
in  a little  shred  mint,  and  serve  it 
up  in  a soup  dish. 

PECTORAL  CHICKEN 
BROTH  (to  make).  Take  a fine 
fowl,  two  ounces  of  barley,  and  as 
much  rice;  put  them  all  together 
into  a pot,  with  two  ounces  of  Nar- 
bonne  honey;  skim  it;  let  it  simmer 
three  hours,  till  it  be  reduced  to  two- 
thirds.  It  is  very  good  for  softening 
irritation  of  the  breast. 

PECTORAL  DRINK  (to  make 
a).  Take  a gallon  of  water,  and 
half  a pound  of  pearl  barley  ; boil 
it  with  a quarter  of  a pound  of  figs, 
split,  and  a pennyworth  of  liquorice, 
sliced  to  pieces,  a quarter  of  a pound 
of  raisins  of  the  sun,  stoned ; boil 
all  together,  till  half  is  wasted  ; then 
strain  it  off. 

PELISSE  (to  dye  black).  Fill 
the  copper  with  soft  water  to  the 
brim,  and  when  it  begins  to  boil, 
add  four  ounces  of  logwood,  three 
ounces  of  sumach,  and  three  ounces 
of  alder  bark.  When  these  ingre- 
dients  have  boiled  an  hour,  put  in 
the  pelisse ; always  recollecting  to 
handle  it  over  every  ten  minutes, 
which  is  done  with  a short  stick : 
when  you  have  done  handling  it, 
keep  it  under  the  water,  and  boil  it 
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tliis  first  time  an  lioiir  ; then  take 
out  the  pelisse,  and  hang  it  across 
your  horse,  or  stick,  to  cool.  In  the 
interim,  take  out  a bowlful  of  your 
boiling  liquor  and  put  therein  six 
ounces  of  green  copperas  to  dissolve; 
when  dissolved,  put  almost  two- 
ihirds  of  it  into  your  copper,  and 
mix  it  well  with  the  liquor ; then 
check  your  copper,  by  throwing  in 
as  much  water  as  may  have  evapo- 
rated (or  old  slack  liquor,  if  at  hand) ; 
put  in  your  pelisse  again,  handling 
as  before  with  a stick,  &c.  at  a boil- 
ing heat,  during  an  hour ; then  it  is 
to  be  taken  out  again,  and  treated 
in  all  parts  alike. 

In  the  interim,  add  the  remainder 
of  your  dissolved  copperas  ; check 
your  copper  again  with  cold  water, 
or  old  liquor,  and  put  in  your  pe- 
lisse again,  and  boil  as  before  for 
two  hours ; then  cool  it  again. 
While  the  cooling  is  carrying  on, 
put  into  your  copper  two  or  three 
ounces  of  logwood,  two  or  three 
ounces  of  bark,  an  ounce  of  green 
copperas,  nearly  two  ounces  of 
pearl-ash,  and  about  half  an  ounce 
of  powdered  argol.  These  ingre- 
dients must  be  made  to  boil  one 
hour,  when  the  copper  must  be 
checked  as  before,  and  the  pelisse 
put  in,  and  made  to  boil  one  hour, 
keeping  it  handled  as  before.  In- 
stead of  the  pearl-ash  in  this  pro- 
cess, chamber  ley  may  be  substituted. 
If  the  cloth  should  not  be  sufficient- 
ly bodied,  or  should  seem  not  to  be 
black  enough,  you  may  add  a little 
more  bark,  and  a little  more  log- 
wood and  copperas  ; then  put  it  in 
again,  and  boil  it  an  hour;  afterwards, 
having  cooled  your  cloth,  put  it 
again  into  the  copper,  and  there  let 
it  remain  till  next  day ; but  if  you 
are  in  a hurry,  there  is  no  occasion 
for  this : lastly,  rinse  the  pelisse  in 
three  or  four  cold  waters.  If  this 
process  be  regularly  followed,  it  will 
produce  a most  beautiful  black. 
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PEN  (Directions  for  making  a). 

This  is  gained  sooner  by  experience 
and  observation,  from  others  who 
can  make  a pen  well,  than  by  verbal 
intructions.  But  before  you  begin 
to  cut  the  quill,  scrape  off  the  super- 
fluous scurf  with  the  back  of  your 
penknife;  scrape  most  on  the  back 
of  the  quill,  that  the  slit  may  be  the 
finer.  After  you  have  scraped  the 
quill,  cut  it  at  the  end  half  through 
on  the  back  part,  and  then  turning  up 
the  belly,  cut  the  other  part  or  half 
quite  through,  namely,  about  a quar- 
ter, or  almost  half  an  inch  at  the  end 
of  the  quill,  which  will  then  appear 
forked  ; enter  the  penknife  a little  in 
the  back  notch,  holding  your  thumb 
pretty  hard  on  the  back  of  the  quill, 
as  high  as  you  intend  the  slit  to  be  : 
with  a sudden  or  quick  tw’itch,  force 
up  the  slit;  it  must  be  sudden  or 
smart,  that  the  slit  may  be  clear  : 
then,  by  several  cuts  on  each  side, 
bring  the  quill  into  equal  shape  or 
form  on  both  sides ; and  having  i 
brouglit  it  to  a fine  point,  place  the  j 
inside  of  the  nib  on  the  nail  of  your  q 
thumb,  and  enter  the  knife  at  the  \ 

extremity  of  the  nib,  and  cut  it  ; 

through  a little  sloping;  then,  with  an  ; 
almost  downright  cut  of  the  knife, 
cut  off  the  nib.  The  breadth  of  tlie 
nib  must  be  proportioned  to  the 
breadth  of  the  body,  or  dovvnriglit 
back  strokes  of  the  letters. 

PENNYROYAL.  (^Mentha  Pu- 
legiujn.)  This  plant  is  perennial, 
and  a native  of  Britain.  It  flowers 
in  September.  In  its  sensible  qua- 
lities it  is  warm,  pungent,  and  aro- 
matic, somewhat  similar  to  spear- 
mint, but  less  agreeable.  It  is  sel- 
dom ordered  by  the  faculty,  but  is 
used  as  a popular  remedy  with  much 
confidence  in  obstructions  of  the 
courses,  or  when  these  are  attended 
with  pain  or  hysteria.  The  officinal 
preparations  are  a simple  distilled 
water,  a spirit,  and  an  essential  oil, 
all  which  may  be  made  in  the  same 
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way  as  tuose  of  peppermint,  or  spear- 
mint. 

PENNYROYAL  WATER  {to 
distil).  Get  the  pennyroyal  when  it 
is  full  grown,  and  before  it  is  in 
blossom ; then  fill  your  cold  still 
with  it,  and  put  it  half  full  of  water  ; 
make  a moderate  fire  under  it,  and 
distil  it  oflf  cold;  then  put  it  into 
bottles,  and  cork  it  in  two  or  three 
days’  time,  and  keep  it  for  use. 

PEPPER.  Black  pepper  is  the 
fruit  of  a shrubby  creeping  plant, 

" which  grows  wild  in  the  East  Indies, 
and  is  cultivated,  with  much  advan- 
tage to  the  fruit,  in  Java  and  Mala- 
bar. The  berries  are  gathered  be- 
fore they  are  ripe,  and  are  dried  in 
the  sun.  They  become  black  and 
corrugated  on  the  surface ; their 
taste  is  hot  and  fiery,  and  their 
tmell  slightly  aromatic. 

White  pepper  is  the  fruit  of  the 
same  plant,  gathered  after  it  is  fully 
ripe,  and  freed  of  its  external  coat 
by  maceration  in  water.  It  is  smooth 
on  the  surface,  and  less  pungent  than 
the  black  pepper. 

Pepper  is  mostly  used  as  a cor- 
rective of  the  coldness  and  flatulence 
of  a vegetable  diet,  and  seems  ad- 
mirably suited  for  warm  climates, 
where  the  food  is  naturally  aqueous 
i and  of  a cold  nature.  Hence  we  use 
t it  with  most  vegetables,  especially 
1 cucumbers  and  peas.  It  serves  as  a 
condiment  to  fish.  In  gout,  dropsy, 
rheumatism,  cold  phlegmatic  habits, 
the  use  of  pepper  is  advisable,  and 
taken  in  a large  dose  is  said  to  cure 
intermittents.  In  incipient  quinsies, 

; before  the  tumour  has  broken,  a ba- 
1 sin  of  gruel  well  seasoned  with  pep-' 
i jier,  taken  at  bed-time,  will  resolve 
it.  The  free  use  of  pepper  comes 
i naturally  recommended  in  palsy. 

PEPPER  CAKES  {to  make).— 
I Take  half  a gill  of  white  wine,  half  a 
I quarter  of  an  ounce  of  whole  white 
‘ pepper;  put  it  in  and  boil  it  toge- 
' ther  a quarter  of  an  hour;  then  take 
the  pepper  out,  and  put  in  as  much 


double-refined  sugar,  as  will  make 
it  like  a paste  ; then  drop  it  in  what 
shape  you  please  on  plates,  and  let 
it  dry  itself. 

PEPPER-POT  {to  make  a).  Put 
what  vegetables  you  choose  into 
three  quarts  of  water ; cut  them 
very  small,  and  stew  them,  with  two 
pounds  of  neck  of  mutton  and  a 
pound  of  pickled  pork,  till  tender  : 
half  an  hour  before  serving,  clear  a 
lobster  or  crab  from  the  shell  and 
put  it  in.  Some  very  small  suet 
dumplings  may  be  boiled  in  the 
above.  Season  with  salt  and  cay- 
enne. 

Instead  of  mutton,  a fowl  may  be 
used.  Pepper-pot  may  be  made  of 
various  things.  It  is  a proper  mix- 
ture of  fish,  flesh,  fowl,  vegetables, 
and  pulse.  A small  quantity  of 
rice  should  be  boiled  with  the 
whole. 

PEPPERMINT.  {Mentha  Vipe- 
rita.)  This  species  of  mint,  like 
spearmint,  is  perennial,  and  a native 
of  Britain,  where  it  is  cultivated  in 
very  great  quantities,  for  the  sake 
of  its  essential  oil.  It  flowers  in 
August  and  September.  The  leaves 
have  a strong,  rather  agreeable 
smell,  and  an  intensely  pungent 
aromatic  taste,  resembling  that  of 
pepper,  and  accompanied  with  a 
peculiar  sensation  of  coldness.  Its 
predominant  constituents  are  essen- 
tial oil  and  camphor,  both  of  which 
rise  in  distillation,  and  are  combined 
in  what  is  called  oil  of  peppermint. 

It  is  principally  used  as  a carmi- 
native and  anti-spasmodic.  The  dis- 
tilled water  is  a domestic  remedy 
for  flatulent  colic,  and  the  essential 
oil  is  often  given  with  advantage,  in 
doses  of  a few  drops,  in  cramps  of 
the  stomach. 

PEPPERMINT  DROPS  {to 
make).  The  best  peppermint  drops 
are  made  by  sifting  finely  powdered 
loaf  sugar  into  lemon-juice,  sufficient 
to  make  it  of  a proper  consistence, 
then  gently  drying  it  over  the  fire 
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for  a few  minutes,  and  stirring  in 
about  fifteen  drops  of  oil  of  pepper- 
mint for  each  ounce  of  sugar,  drop- 
ping them  from  the  point  of  a knife. 
Some,  instead  of  using  lemon-juice, 
or  any  heat,  merely  mix  up  the  sugar 
and  the  oil  of  peppermint  with  the 
whites  of  eggs,  beating  the  whole 
well  together,  dropping  it  on  white 
paper,  and  drying  the  drops  gradu- 
ally before  the  fire  at  a distance. 

PEPPERMINT,  Spirit  of,  (to 
make).  Take  of  the  herb  of  pepper- 
mint, dried,  one  pound  and  a half ; 
proof  spirit,  one  gallon  ; water,  suf- 
ficient to  prevent  burning.  Distil 
off  a gallon. 

PEPPERMINT  WATER  {to 
distil).  Gather  the  peppermint 
when  it  is  full  grown,  and  before  it 
seeds  ; cut  it  in  short  lengths  ; fill 
your  still  with  it,  and  put  it  half  full 
of  water  ; then  make  a good  fire 
under  it,  and  when  it  is  nigh  boiling, 
and  the  still  begins  to  drop,  if  your 
fire  be  too  hot,  draw  a little  out 
from  under  it,  as  you  perceive  it 
may  require,  to  keep  it  from  boiling 
over,  or  the  water  will  be  muddy  ; 
the  slower  the  still  drops,  the  water 
will  be  the  clearer  and  stronger,  but 
do  not  spend  it  too  far;  the  next  day 
bottle  it,  and  let  it  stand  three  or 
four  days  to  take  off  the  fire  of  the 
still  ; then  cork  it  well,  and  it  will 
keep  a long  time. 

PERCH  {to  dress  in  wafer  sokey). 
Scale,  gut,  and  wash  the  perch  ; put 
some  salt  into  the  water  ; when  it 
boils,  put  in  the  fish,  with  an  onion 
.cut  in  slices,  which  must  be  separat- 
ed into  rings,  and  a handful  of  par- 
sley, picked  and  washed  clean  ; put 
in  as  much  milk  as  will  turn  the  wa- 
ter white:  when  your  fish  are  done 
enough,  put  them  into  a soup  dish, 
and  pour  a little  of  the  water  over 
them,  with  the  parsley  and  the 
onions  ; then  serve  them  up  with 
butter  and  parsley.  Trout  may  be 
dressed  the  same  way. 
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PERCH  {to  fry).  Clean  and 
scale  them,  and  slit  the  sides  in  seve- 
ral places  ; marinate  them  about  an 
hour  in  the  juice  of  a Itjmon,  with 
pepper,  salt,  sprigs  of  parsley,  one  j 
whole  clove  of  garlick,  and  a bay-  ! 
leaf;  then  drain  and  roll  them  in 
flour,  to  fry  of  a good  brown  colour:  | 

serve  with  fried  parsley. 

PERFUMED  BAGS  fur 
DRAWERS  {to  make).  Cut,  slice, 
and  mix  well  together,  in  the  state 
of  very  gross  powder,  the  following  ! 
ingredients:  two  ounces  of  yellow  [ 
saunders,  two  ounces  of  coriander  i 
seeds,  two  ounces  of  orris  root,  two  ‘ 
ounces  of  calamus  aromaticus,  two 
ounces  of  cloves,  two  ounces  of  cin- 
namon bark,  two  ounces  of  dried 
rose  leaves,  two  ounces  of  lavender 
flowers,  and  one  pound  of  oak  shav- 
ings; when  properly  mixed,  stutf 
the  above  into  small  linen  bags,  |J 
which  place  in  drawers,  wardrobes,  | 
&c.,  which  are  musty,  or  liable  to 
become  so. 

PERFUME  for  CLOTHES  {to 
make).  Take  of  oven-dried  best 
cloves,  cedar  and  rhubarb  wood,  jj 

each  one  ounce ; beat  them  to  a .( 
powder,  and  sprinkle  them  in  a box  { 
or  chest,  where  they  will  create  a 
most  beautiful  scent,  and  preserve  b 

the  apparel  against  moths.  '' 

PERFUME/or  GLOVES.  Take 
of  ambergris,  one  drachm ; civet,  the  A 
like  quantity ; add  flour-butter  a || 
quarter  of  an  ounce  ; and  with  these, 
well  mixed,  rub  the  gloves  over 
gently  w'ith  fine  cotton  wool,  and 
press  the  perfume  into  them. 

Another  method.  Take  of  damask 
or  rose  scent,  half  an  ounce  ; the 
spirit  of  cloves  and  mace,  each  a 
drachm ; frankincense,  a quarter  of 
an  ounce ; mix  them  together,  and 
lay  them  in  papers,  and  when  hard, 
press  the  gloves  : they  will  take  the  | 
scent  in  twenty-four  hours,  and  hard- 
ly ever  lose  it.  I 

PERFUME  to  prevent  PESTI-  I' 
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LENTIAL  AIRS,  &c.  Take  of 
gum  benjamin,  storax  and  galbanum, 
each  half  an  ounce;  temper  them, 
being  bruised  into  powder,  with 
oil  of  myrrh,  and  burn  them  in  a 
chafing-dish ; or  else  take  rosemary, 
balm,  and  bay  leaves  ; heat  them  in 
wine  and  sugar,  and  let  the  moisture 
be  consumed;  likewise  burn  them 
by  the  heat  of  the  pan,  and  they  will 
produce  a very  fine  scent. 

PER  IGOR  D PIES  {to  makt).— 
Slake  a forcemeat  with  partridge  li- 
vers, and  livers  of  poultry,  a good 
deal  of  chopped  truffles,  sweet  herbs, 
scraped  lard,  and  seasoning  in  mo- 
i deration ; truss  the  partridges  with 
the  legs  inwards,  stuff  them  with 
some  of  this  forcemeat,  laying  some 
of  it  also  in  the  bottom  of  the  pie ; 

; singe  them  pretty  well  on  a charcoal 
: fire,  and  lard  them  with  lardoons, 
rolled  in  mixed  spices  ; then  lay 
: the  birds  in  the  pie  upon  the  force- 
; meat,  with  whole  truffles  between,  a 
1 little  more  seasoning  over  all,  with 
i butter  and  scraped  lard  pounded  to- 
gether ; cover  it  over  with  slices  of 
I lard;  finish  the  pie  according  to  fan- 
i cy,  with  cut  paste,  and  bake  it  in  the 
I oven  about  four  or  five  hours. 

PERMANENT  INK  {to  make, 
forMarkingLinen).  Dissolve  a drachm 
of  lunar  caustic  in  three  drachms  of 
distilled  rain  water  ; then  add  about 
;half  a drachm  of  gum  arabic.  This 
: forms  the  ink,  with  which  you  must 
write  with  a clean  pen  upon  the  li- 
; nen,  prepared  as  follows  : — 

Dissolve  half  an  ounce  of  sub- 
carbonate of  soda  in  an  ounce  of 
water,  and  add  twenty  grains  of  gunt 
arabic;  this  forms  the  liquid,  which 
is  to  be  kept  in  a separate  bottle : 
moisten  well  the  part  of  the  linen 
you  wish  to  write  on  with  this  liquid ; 
dry  it  before  a gentle  fire,  then  write 
as  before  directed;  the  writing, when 
exposed  to  the  sun,  becomes  black. 

PERMANENT  RED  INK  fur 
MARKING  LINEN  {to  make).— 
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Take  half  an  ounce  of  vermilion, 
and  a drachm  of  salt  of  steel ; let 
them  be  finely  levigated  with  linseed 
oil,  to  the  thickness  or  limpidity  re- 
quired for  the  occasion.  This  ink 
will  be  found  perfectly  to  resist  the 
effect  of  acids,  as  well  as  of  all  al- 
kaline leys.  It  may  be  made  of 
other  colours,  by  substituting  the 
proper  articles  instead  of  vermi- 
lion. 

PERRY  {to  make).  Perry  is 
made  in  the  same  manner  as  cider, 
only  from  pears,  which  must  be 
quite  dry.  The  best  pears  for  this 
purpose  are  such  as  are  least  fit  for 
eating,  and  the  redder  they  are  the 
bGtt6r* 

PERSIAN  MEAT  CAKES  {to 
make).  Take  the  fat  and  sinews 
from  the  meat  of  a leg  of  mutton  ; 
beat  it  in  a marble  mortar  with  pep- 
per, salt,  and  the  juice  of  onions  or 
garlick,  or  with  sweet  herbs  accord- 
ing to  taste  ; make  it,  thus  prepared, 
into  flat  cakes,  and  keep  them  press- 
ed between  two  dishes  for  twelve 
hours ; then  fry  them  with  butter,  in 
which  serve  them. 

PERSPIRATION,  {Mixture  to 
moderate).  Take  of  spring  water,  four 
ounces ; of  diluted  sulphuric  acid, 
forty  drops ; of  compound  spirits  of 
lavender^  two  drachms  : take  a table- 
spoonful twice  a day,  keeping  the 
bowels  regular  by  rhubarb. 

PETITOES  {to  boil).  Boil  the 
petitoes  till  they  are  tender ; boil  the 
heart,  liver,  and  lights,  about  ten  mi- 
nutes, and  shred  them  small;  thicken 
your  gravy  with  flour  and  butter;  put 
into  the  mince-meat  a spoonful  of 
white  wine,  and  a little  salt,  and  give 
it  a gentle  boil;  beat  up  the  yolk  of 
an  egg,  two  spoonfuls  of  cream,  and 
a little  grated  nutmeg ; put  in  the 
mince,  and  shake  it  over  the  fire  till 
quite  hot,  but  do  not  let  it  boil; 
put  sippets  into  the  dish ; pour  ovei 
the  whole,  and  garnish  with  lemon 
sliced. 
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PEWTER  POTS  (fo  clean).  Get 
t1ie  finest  whiting,  wliich  is  only  sold 
in  large  cakes,  the  small  being  mix- 
ed with  sand  ; mix  a little  of  it,  pow- 
dered, w'ith  the  least  drop  of  sweet 
oil,  and  rub  well,  and  wipe  clean ; 
then  dust  some  dry  whiting  in  a 
muslin  bag  over  it,  and  rub  bright 
with  dry  leather. 

PHEASANT  {to  carve).  The 
bird  in  the  en- 
graving is  re- 
presented as 
trussed  for  the 
spit,  with  its 
head  'inder  one 
of  its  wings. 

When  the 
skewers  are 
out,  and 
the  bird  served 
up,  the  following  is  the  way  to  carve 
it : — 


Fix  your  fork  in  the  centre  of  the 
breast,  just  below  the  cross  line  6 7, 
by  which  means  you  will  have  a full 
command  of  the  bird,  and  can  turn 
it  as  you  think  proper ; slice  down 
the  breast  in  the  lines  1 2,  and  then 
proceed  to  take  off  the  leg  on  one 
side  in  the  direction  4 5.  This  done, 
cut  off  the  wing  on  the  same  side,  in 
the  line  S 4.  When  you  have  sepa- 
rated the  leg  and  wdng  on  one  side, 
do  the  same  on  the  other,  and  then 
cut  otif  or  separate  from  the  breast 
bone,  on  each  side  of  the  breast,  the 
parts  you  before  sliced  or  cut  down  : 
be  very  careful  in  taking  off  the 
wing ; cut  it  in  the  notch  J , for  if 
you  cut  too  near  the  neck,  or  at  7, 
you  will  find  yourself  interrupted  by 
the  neck  bone,  from  which  the  wing 
mnst  be  separated.  Having  done  this, 
cut  oflf  the  merrythought  in  the  line 
6 7,  by  passing  the  knife  under  it 
towards  the  neck : the  remaining 
parts  of  the  pheasant  are  to  be  cut 
up  in  the  same  manner  as  directed 
for  a roast  fowl.  The  breast,  wings, 
aud  merrythought,  are  the  most  es- 


teemed, but  the  leg  has  a higher  fla- 
vour. 

PHEASANT  {to  choose).  The 
])heasant  is  one  of  the  greatest 
dainties  of  the  table,  and  its  whole- 
soiTU'iiess  is  equal  to  its  daintiness. 
Tlie  cock  has  spurs,  which  the  fe- 
male has  not : when  young,  the 
spurs  are  short  and  round  ; but  if 
old,  long  and  sharp : if  the  vent  be 
open  and  green,  the  bird  is  stale, 
and,  when  rubbed  hard  with  the  lin- 
ger, the  skin  will  peel. 

PHEASANT  POULTS  {to 
choose).  7 he  feet  of  these,  when 
new,  are  limber,  and  their  vents 
white  and  stiff ; but  when  stale,  they 
are  dry  footed,  their  vents  are  green, 
and  if  you  touch  them  hard,  will  peel. 

PHEASANT  PUDDING  {to 
make  a).  Mince  the  meat  of  a 
roasted  pheasant  very  fine,  chop  the 
bones  small,  and  soak  them  about 
three  hours  in  a pint  of  cream  ; boil 
half  a dozen  onions  in  fat  broth, 
with  a fagot  of  parsley,  green  shal- 
lots, one  clove  of  garlick,  two  cloves, 
thyme,  bay  leaf,  pepper  and  salt ; let 
it  boil  till  the  liquid  is  quite  reduced 
to  a thick  consistence  ; chop  the 
onions  very  fine,  and  mix  them  with 
the  meat,  adding  bread-crumbs  soak- 
ed in  cream  and  sifted,  and  the 
cream  in  which  the  bones  were  soak- 
ed ; add  eight  yolks  of  raw  eggs, 
three  quarters  of  a pound  of  lard 
cut  small,  salt,  and  fine  spices  ; bake 
it  in  a moderate  oven. 

PHEASANT  {to  roast).  Roast 
them  as  turkeys,  and  serve  them  with 
a fine  gravy,  into  which  put  a very 
small  bit  of  garlick,  and  bread  sauce ; 
when  cold,  they  may  be  made  into 
excellent  patties,  but  their  flavour 
should  not  be  overpowered  by  le- 
mon. 

PHEASANT  {to  stew).  Put  a 
pheasant  into  a stewpan,  with  as 
much  veal  stock  as  will  cover  it  ; 
stew  it  till  there  is  liquor  enough  left 
for  sauce ; then  skim,  and  put  in  ar* 
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liihoke  bottoms  parboiled,  beaten 
mace,  a glass  of  wine,  pepper  and 
salt;  thicken  with  a piece  of  butter 
rolled  in  flour,  and  a little  lemon- 
juice:  take  up  the  pheasant;  pour 
the  sauce  over  it ; put  forcemeat 
balls  into  the  dish,  and  serve  it. 

PHEASANTS  and  PAR- 
TRIDGES truss).  Having 
picked  them  very  clean,  cut  a slit  at 
the  back  of  the  neck,  take  out  the 
crop,  and  loosen  the  liver  and  gut 
next  the  breast,  with  your  fore-fin- 
ger ; then  cut  off  the  vent,  and 
draw  them  ; cut  off  the  pinion  at  the 
first  joint,  and  wipe  out  the  inside 
widi  the  pinion  you  have  cut  off ; 
beat  the  breast-bone  flat  with  a roll- 
ins-pin  ; put  a skewer  in  the  pi- 
nion, and  bring  the  middle  of  the 
legs  close ; then  run  the  skewer 
through  the  legs,  body,  and  the 
other  pinion  ; twist  the  head,  and 
put  it  on  the  end  of  the  skewer,  with 
the  bill  fronting  the  breast ; put 
another  skewer  into  the  sidesman, 
and  put  the  legs  close  on  each  side  of 
the  apron,  and  then  run 'the  skewer 
through  all.  If  you  wculd  wish  to 
I make  the  pheasant,  if  it  be  a cock, 

! have  a pleasant  appearance  on  the 
table,  leave  the  beautiful  feathers  on 
the  head,  and  cover  them  gently 
with  paper  to  prevent  their  being  in- 
i jiired  by  the  heat  of  the  fire  ; you 
may  likewise  save  the  long  feathers 
in  the  tail,  to  stick  in  the  rump  when 
roasted.  If  they  are  for  boiling,  put 
the  legs  in  the  same  manner  as  in 
trussing  a fowl. 

PICCALLILLO  (/o  make).  Lay 
a pound  of  white  ginger  in  water  for 
I one  night ; then  scrape,  .slice,  and 
lay  it  in  salt  in  a pan  till  the  other 
! ingredients  can  be  got  ready. 

; Peel,  slice,  and  salt  a pound  of 
; garlick  three  days  ; then  put  it  in 
! the  sun  to  dry:  salt  and  dry  long 
I pepper  in  the  same  way. 

Prepare  various  kinds  of  vegeta- 
bles in  the  following  manner  : — 
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Get  some  white  cabbages ; cut 
them  into  quarters  ; let  them  lie  in 
salt  for  three  days  ; squeeze  them, 
and  set  them  to  dry  in  the  sun ; get 
some  fresh-gathered  cauliflowers, 
and  cut  them  in  their  branches  ; take 
off  the  green  from  radishes,  cut 
some  celery  into  lengths  of  about 
three  inches,  some  French  beans 
wliole,  and  some  shoots  of  elder  ; 
take  some  apples  and  cucumbers, 
the  latter  must  be  of  the  least  seedy 
kind;  cut  them  in  slices,  or  into 
quarters,  if  not  too  large.  The 
whole  of  these  must  be  put  together, 
salted,  drained,  and  dried  in  the  sun, 
with  the  exception  of  the  cucum- 
bers, and  over  them  some  boiling 
vinegar  must  be  poured;  and  after 
letting  them  stand  for  twelve  hours, 
drain  them,  but  no  salt  must  be  used. 

Get  a stone  jar  of  dimensions 
adequate  to  the  quantity  of  your 
pickle,  and  put  into  it  the  spice,  gar- 
lick,  a quarter  of  a pound  of  mus- 
tard seed,  and  as  much  vinegar  as 
may  be  thought  necessary  for  the 
quantity  you  are  to  pickle,  to  which 
add  one  ounce  of  turmeric,  and  let 
the  whole  stand  until  the  vegetables 
are  dried ; when  they  are  ready,  put 
some  of  them  into  a two-quart  stone 
jar,  and  pour  over  them  one  quart  of 
boiling  vinegar.  On  the  following 
day,  take  out  those  vegetables,  and 
when  drained,  put  them  into  a large  • 
stock  jar,  and  boiling  the  vinegar, 
pour  it  over  some  more  of  the  vegeta- 
bles ; let  them  lie  a night,  and  follow 
the  preceding  directions.  Proceed  in 
this  manner,  until  each  set  has  been 
cleansed  from  the  dust,  wliich  must 
inevitably  fall  upon  them  by  being 
so  long  in  doing  ; then,  to  every  gal- 
lon of  vinegar  put  two  ounces  of 
the  flour  of  mustard,  mixing  by  de- 
grees, with  a little  of  it  boiling  hot. 
The  whole  of  the  vinegar  should 
be  previously  scalded,  but  set  to 
cool  before  it  is  put  to  the  spices  ; 
cover  the  jar  tight. 
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This  pickle  will  not  be  ready  for 
a year,  but  a small  jar  of  it  may  be 
made  for  an  immediate  supply,  by 
only  giving  the  cauliflower  one  scald 
in  water,  after  salting  and  drying  as 
above,  but  without  the  preparative 
vinegar ; then  pour  the  vinegar, 
that  has  the  spice  and  garlick,  boil- 
ing hot  over  it.  If  at  any  time  it  be 
found  that  the  vegetables  have  not 
swelled  properly,  boiling  the  pickle, 
and  pouring  it  over  them  hot,  will 
render  them  plump. 

PICKLING  (^general  directions 
for).  Pickling  is  a very  useful  thing 
in  a family,  but  it  is  very  often  badly 
managed,  or  at  least,  the  whole  at- 
tention seems  to  be  bestowed  in 
pleasing  the  eye,  at  the  expense  of 
the  health  of  those  who  partake  of 
them.  Nothing  is  more  common 
than  to  green  pickles  in  a brass  pan, 
for  the  sake  of  having  them  what 
is  termed  a good  colour,  when,  at 
the  same  time,  the  same  end  can  be 
as  well  obtained  by  boiling  vinegar, 
and  then  for  a time  keeping  them 
in  a proper  heat  oh  the  hot  hearth, 
without  the  help  of  brass  or  copper 
that  is  not  well  tinned.  Acids  are 
apt  to  dissolve  the  lead  that  is  used 
in  the  tinning  of  saucepans.  In  the 
boiling  therefore  of  vinegar,  let  it 
be  done  in  a stone  jar  on  the  hot 
hearth.  Pickles  should  never  be 
put  into  glazed  jars,  as  salt  and  vine- 
gar penetrate  the  glaze,  which  is  in 
itself  poisonous.  Pickles  should  al- 
ways be  kept  closely  covered,  and  a 
wooden  spoon  with  holes  in  it  should 
always  be  used  to  take  them  out 
with,  as  all  metal  is  improper  ; they 
should  be  well  kept  from  the  air,  the 
large  jars  be  seldom  opened,  and 
small  ones,  for  the  different  pickles 
in  use,  should  be  kept  for  common 
sujjpljr,  into  which  what  is  not  eaten 
may  be  returned,  and  the  top  closely 
covered. 

Use  stone  jars  for  such  things  as 


require  hot  pickle  to  them : though 
they  are  more  expensive,  they  are 
cheaper  in  the  end,  for  they  not  only 
keep  the  pickle  better,  but  will  last  i 
considerably  longer  ; earthen  vessels 
being  porous,  admitting  the  air,  and  i 
frequently  spoiling  the  pickles,  par- 
ticularly if  they  stand  long  in  them. 
This  will  not  be  the  case  with  stone 


jars. 

PICKLE  that  will  keep  for  years 
{to  make).  To  two  gallons  of  spring 
water,  put  two  pounds  of  coarse  su- 
gar, two  pounds  of  bay,  and  two 
pounds  and  a half  of  common  salt, 
and  half  a pound  of  saltpetre,  in 
a deep  earthen  glazed  pan  that 
will  hold  four  gallons,  and  with  a 
cover  that  will  fit  close.  Kerp 
the  beef  or  hams  as  long  as  they 
will  bear,  before  you  put  them 
into  the  pickle,  and  sprinkle  them 
with  coarse  sugar  in  a pan,  from 
which  they  must  drain.  Rub  the 
hams,  &c.  w'ell  with  the  pickle,  and 
pack  them  in  close,  putting  as  much 
as  the  pan  will  hold,  so  that  the 
pickle  may  cover  them.  The  pickle 
is  not  to  be  boiled  at  first.  A small 
ham  may  lie  fourteen  days,  a large 
one  three  weeks,  a tongue  twelve 
days, and  beefin  proportion  to  its  size. 
They  will  eat  vvell  out  of  the  pickle, 
without  drying.  When  they  are  to 
be  dried,  let  each  piece  be  drained 
over  the  pan,  and  when  it  will  drop 
no  longer,  take  a clean  sponge  and 
dry  it  thoroughly.  Six  or  eight 
hours  will  smoke  them,  and  there 
should  be  only  a little  saw-dust  and 
w'et  straw  burnt  to  do  this  ; but  if  put 
into  a baker’s  chimney,  sew  them  in  I 
coarse  cloth,  and  hang  them  a week.  .| 
PICKLES  or  GREEN  TEA  (to 
detect  copper  hi).  Put  a few  leaves 
of  the  tea,  or  some  of  the  pickles, 
cut  small,  into  a phial,  with  two  or 
three  drachms  of  liquid  ammonia, 
diluted  with  half  the  quantity  of  i 
water.  Shake  the  phial ; when,  if  the 
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most  minute  portion  of  copper  be 
present,  the  li(|uid  will  assume  a 
line  blue  colour. 

PICTURES  {to  chan).  Take 
the  picture  out  of  the  frame  ; lay  a 
clean  towel  on  it,  for  ten  or  fourteen 
days.  Keep  continually  wetting  it, 
until  it  has  drawn  out  all  the  filthi- 
ness from  the  picture : pass  some 
linseed  oil  over  it,  which  has  been  a 
long  time  seasoned  in  the  sun  to  pu- 
rify it,  and  the  picture  will  become 
as  lively  on  its  surface  as  when  new. 

Another  method.  Put  into  two 
quarts  of  the  oldest  ley,  a quarter 
of  a pound  of  Genoa  soap  rasped 
very  fine,  with  about  a pint  of  spirit 
of  wine,  and  boil  all  together.  Then 
strain  it  through  a cloth,  and  let  it 
cool.  With  a brush  dipped  in  the 
composition  rub  the  picture  all  over, 
and  let  it  dry  ; repeat  this  process, 
and  let  it  dry  again.  Then  dip  a 
little  cotton  in  oil  of  nut,  and  pass  it 
over  its  surface.  Whet,  perfectly 
dry,  rub  it  well  over  with  a warm 
cloth,  and  it  will  appear  of  a beau- 
tiful freshness. 

PICTURES,  to  y reserve  from  de- 
cay. To  strengthen  a decayed  can- 
vass, and  to  preserve  sound  canvass 
from  decaying,  let  the  back  of  every 
picture  receive  two  or  three  good 
thick  coats  of  white  lead,  or  what- 
ever other  cheap  pigment  is  most 
recommendable  for  tenacity  and 
strength.  In  pictures  which  may 
henceforth  be  produced,  every 
painter  should  take  care  to  have 
his  canvass  well  backed  with  a strong 
coating  of  paint,  previously  to  its 
being  nailed  to  the  frame,  to  secure 
it  in  every  part  from  damp,  mould, 
and  mildew.  In  consequence  of  this 
precaution,  his  piece  may  be  pre- 
served one  or  two  centuries  longer 
than  any  other  contemporary  pic- 
tures whose  backs  are  naked  canvass. 

PIES.  See  the  respective  arti- 
tles,  as  APPLE,  GOOSEBERRY, 
fee. 


PIGS  (Directions for  breeding  and 
managing).  Room  and  ventilation 
are  objects  of  the  greatest  import 
where  numbers  are  kept,  and  dry 
lodging ; without  which  essentials, 
success  must  not  be  expected.  The 
sty,  situated  upon  a dry  foundation, 
as  well  as  sheltered  above,  should  be 
paved  at  bottom,  in  order  that  it 
may  be  kept  clean  and  dry,  the  ope- 
rations necessary  for  which  should 
be  daily  performed;  for  although  pigs 
will  wallow  in  the  mire,  yet  they  are 
more  thrifty  in  clean  lodgings.  As 
swine,  in  a state  of  confinement, 
usually  employ  their  leisure  in  de- 
molishing with  their  teeth  the  wood- 
work within  their  reach,  the  modern 
cast  iron  troughs  will  be  found  the 
most  convenient,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  most  profitable ; or,  at  any 
rate,  all  the  trough  ought  to  be  iron- 
bound.  A range  of  sties  is  conve- 
nient where  numbers  are  fed,  on  ac- 
count of  the  greater  facility  of  at- 
tendance, and  of  distribution  of  the 
wash  reserved  m the  cistern. 

Swine  are  not  generally  kept  to 
advantage,  unless  where  some  waste 
remains  to  be  gathered,  or  cheap  ar- 
ticle of  food  can  be  grown  for  them; 
but  the  rule  admits  of  exceptions  in 
favour  of  those  who  are  well  skilled 
in  the  animals  themselves,  and  in  the 
turns  of  the  market.  The  wash  and 
offals  of  a moderate  kitchen  will  go 
a considerable  way  towards  the  sup- 
port of  a breeding  sow,  and,  in  re- 
turn, the  produce  of  the  sow  will 
operate  in  a comfortable  proportion 
towards  the  support  of  the  kitchen. 
The  seasons  most  usually  advanta- 
geous for  the  purchase  of  pig  stock, 
are  at  old  Michaelmas,  after  clearing 
the  harvest  fields,  and  in  the  months 
of  March  and  April. 

Pigs  are  ready  for  procreation  at 
the  age  of  seven  months  ; but  the 
male  is  unprofitable  for  that  purpose 
until  twelve  months  old,  and  is  in 
his  prime  at  two  years.  The  yoim>r 
4 I,  ° 
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sows  to  be  preserved  for  breeding, 
sliould  be  chosen  with  deep  and  ca- 
pacious bellies,  the  full  number  of 
teats,  and  of  the  most  extensive,  or 
widest,  general  form.  The  term  of 
gestation  in  swine  is  four  months, 
or  one  hundred  and  fifteen  days, 
with  a very  few  days  variation;  pro- 
ducing three  litters  of  from  five  to 
twelve  pigs  each,  in  about  eighteen 
months,  supposing  the  pigs  to  be 
weaned,  but  in  two  or  three  months 
less  time,  the  pigs  being  suckled  for 
roasters. 

After  receiving  the  boar,  for  which 
the  middle  of  September,  and  the 
middle  of  March,  are  the  most  ad- 
vantageous seasons,  the  sow  should 
be  confined  until  her  irritability  has 
ceased,  w'hich  will  return  within  a 
few  days  of  her  parturition,  a sign 
which  demands  attention.  After  she 
has  become  heavy,  she  should  be  se- 
curely lodged  by  herself,  lest  others 
injure  her  by  lying  upon  her;  and  at 
any  rale  during  the  time  of  bringing 
forth,  as  other  swine  would  devour 
her  offspring  as  they  fell.  Accord- 
ing to  the  above  breeding  periods, 
the  pigs  will  come  in,  the  middle  of 
January  and  of  July:  in  the  first 
month,  with  the  spring  before  them, 
and  their  nursing  mother,  in  the  in- 
terim, to  defend  them  from  the  cold; 
in  the  other,  they  are  nurtured  in  a 
warm  season,  weaned  in  the  harvest 
field,  and  then  enabled  to  endure  the 
vigours  of  the  approaching  winter. 
It  has  proved  totally  unsuccessful 
to  rear  pigs  in  the  winter  season, 
although  they  may  be  bred  for 
roasters. 

Signs  of  approaching  parturition, 
in  addition  to  the  one  already  men- 
tioned, are,  swelling  of  the  bags  of 
milk,  decreased  size  of  the  belly, 
and  sleepiness.  A vigilant  per- 
i son,  solicitous  to  preserve  all  the 
\)ig§;-wilLwatch  and  attend  -like  far- 
' rowing  sow  night  arrd"d^ty,1WMSrte'' 
some  sows  are  s.o  unvyiel^,  -a»-»o 
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careless,  as,  perhaps  at  every  far- 
rowing, to  lie  upon,  and  crush  to 
death  a part  of  their  young  ; whilst 
others,  from  an  irregular  and  vicious 
disposition,  will  devour  a part,  or 
even  all  of  them.  As  one  precau- 
tion, the  breeding  sow  ought  not  to 
be  kept  fat  and  heavy  ; yet  in  good 
heart,  and  full  of  strength.  It  may 
indeed  be  profitable  to  lose  a part  of 
a too  numerous  litter,  but  accident 
will  not  respect  the  quality  of  the 
pigs,  and  the  most  puny  and  worth- 
less may  escape ; none  must  be 
saved  beyond  the  number  of  teats, 
and,  upon  an  average,  nine  are  a suf- 
ficient number. 

The  pigging  house  should  be 
warm  and  dry,  and  secure  from 
the  inroads  of  foxes  and  vermin, 
which  have  been  known  to  steal 
sucking  pigs  from  the  sleeping  or 
absent  sow.  Short  straw  is  prefer- 
able for  a bed,  but  not  in  too  great 
quantity,  lest  the  pigs  be  smothered 
beneath  it ; this  should  be  renewed 
with  due  regard  to  cleanliness,  and, 
as  the  unwieldy  sow  is  apt  to  crush 
her  young  against  the  wall,  it  is  re- 
commended to  append  an  inclining 
or  projecting  rail  around,  beneath 
which  the  pigs  may  escape,  on  the 
lying  down  of  the  sow. 

The  first  food  should  consist  of 
warm  and  nourishing  wash,  whether 
from  the  kitchen  or  dairy,  thickened 
with  fine  pollard  or  barley-meal  ; a 
portion  of  strong  beer  may  be  added, 
as  a cordial,  should  circumstances 
render  it  necessary.  The  common 
wash,  pollard,  or  meal,  mixed  with 
water  ; if  scalded,  the  better.  The 
same  diet  is  proper  for  the  pigs  to 
partake  of  whilst  sucking.  The 
sow  eun  scarcely  be  too  tvell  kept 
during  this  period,  and  in  addition 
to  two  meals  as  above,  should  be  al- 
lowed a middle  one  of  dry  meat;  for 
example,  a pint  of  peas  or  beans, 
Ti^ith  half  a peck  of  carrots,  boiled 
^:^|^atocs,  or  the  like.  Potatoes  alone 
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are  a poor  and  watery  food,  nor 
sho'dd  pigs  be  fed  with  them,  or 
any  loose  vegetable  trash,  until  three 
months  old.  The  sow  may  be  let 
out  to  air  herself  at  pleasure,  and 
after  a while  with  the  pigs  to  accom- 
pany her,  but  never  in  bad  weather. 

Pigs  will  fatten  either  in  confine- 
ment, or  at  large  in  the  yard.  When 
in  sties,  care  should  be  taken  that  the 
pigs  be  all  ringed,  or  they  will  not 
ila  quiet ; also,  that  when  a number 
are  fed  together,  any  one  at  which 
the  rest  may  have  taken  a distaste 
be  immediately  withdrawn,  or  in  all 
probability  they  will  tear  him  to 
pieces. 

Weanlings  are  fattened,  for  deli- 
cate pork,  chiefly  in  the  dairies, 
where  they  are  made  ripe  in  a few 
weeks.  Generally  speaking,  a pig 
of  five  or  six  months  old  will  be 
fattened  in  seven,  eight,  or  tw’elve 
weeks,  dependent  on  his  condition. 
Small  bacon  hogs  will  be  fattened  in 
twelve  weeks,  the  larger  in  from  six- 
teen to  twenty  ; they  should  be  kept 
perfectly  clean,  dry,  and  comfortable, 
for  which'  daily  attendance  is  neces- 
sary ; and  it  is  preferable,  where  time 
can  be  spared,  to  feed  thrice  a-day. 
The  most  correct  feeders  endeavour 
so  to  apportion  the  meal,  that  the 
trough  may  be  entirely  cleared,  and 
yet  the  appetite  of  the  animal  tho- 
roughly satisfied, — a plan  which  has 
been  proved,  in  a thousand  examples, 
to  fatten  the  most  speedily,  and 
make  the  fattest  hogs  ; so  totally  op- 
posite, however,  to  the  ancient  and 
still  common  country  method  of  fill- 
ing the  troughs  at  every  feeding- 
hour,  whether  empty  or  not. 

Skimmed  milk,  and  pea,  oat,  or 
barley  meal,  rank  first  in  point  of 
excellence  with  respect  to  the  quality 
of  the  flesh  ; milk-fed  pork  being 
superior  to  any  other  description, 
not  only  in  delicacy  of  flavour,  but  in 
substance  and  weight — none  weigh- 
ing so  heavy  in  proportion  as  the 


milk-fed  animal : hence  the  bacon 
of  the  dairy  counties  is  superior  : 
milk  will  fatten  pigs  entirely,  with- 
out the  aid  of  any  other  food.  Corn- 
fed  pork  is  next  in  value  ; peas,  oats, 
and  barley,  being  the  best  adapted 
grain  : bean-fed  pork  is  hard,  ill- 
flavoured,  and  indigestible;  potatoe- 
fed  is  loose,  insipid,  weighs  light, 
and  u astes  much  in  cooking  ; clover- 
fed  pork  is  yellow,  unsubstantial, 
and  ill-tasted ; fattened  cn  acorns,  it 
is  hard,  light,  and  unwholesome  ; on 
oil-cake,  it  becomes  loose,  greasy, 
and  little  better  than  carrion ; on 
butcher’s  offal,  luscious,  rank,  and 
full  of  gravy,  but  of  a strong  dis- 
gusting scent. 

To  those  who  wish  to  be  tho- 
roughly versed  in  the  management 
of  the  piggery,  we  recommend  them 
to  peruse  Mr.  Moubray’s  work  on 
the  management  of  domestic  ani- 
mals, from  which  the  foregoing  re- 
marks have  been  extracted. 

PIG  (to  bake  a).  Lay  the  pig  in 
a dish,  well  buttered  ; flour  it  all 
over ; rub  some  butter  on  it,  and 
send  it  to  the  oven : when  done,  take 
it  out,  rub  it  over  with  a buttered 
cloth,  and  put  it  into  the  oven  again 
till  it  is  dry  ; then  lay  it  in  the  dish, 
and  cut  it  up.  Take  the  fat  from 
the  dish  it  was  baked  in,  and  some 
gravy  will  remain  at  the  bottom  ; put 
this  to  a little  veal  gravy,  with  butter 
rolled  in  flour,  and  boil  it  up  with 
the  brains ; pour  it  into  a dish,  and 
mix  it  well  with  the  sage  that  comes 
out  of  the  body ; serve  with  apple 
or  currant  sauce. 

PIG  (to  harbacue  a).  Dress  a pig 
of  ten  weeks  old,  as  if  it  were  to  be 
roasted  ; make  a forcemeat  of  two 
anchovies,  six  sage  leaves,  and  the 
liver  of  the  pig,  all  chopped  very 
small ; then  put  them  into  a marble 
mortar,  with  the  crumbs  of  half  a 
penny  loaf,  four  ounces  of  butter, 
half  a tea-spoonful  of  cayenne  pep- 
per, and  half  a pint  of  red  wine; 
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beat  them  all  together  to  a paste  ; 
put  it  in  the  pig’s  belly,  and  sew  it 
up  ; lay  the  pig  down,  at  a good  dis- 
tance before  a large  brisk  fire;  singe 
it  well ; put  in  your  dripping-pan 
three  bottles  of  red  wine ; baste  it 
with  the  wine  all  the  time  it  is  roast- 
ing ; when  it  is  half  roasted,  put  un- 
der the  pig  two  penny  loaves;  and  if 
there  is  not  wine  enough,  put  in 
more:  when  the  pig  is  nearly  enough, 
take  the  loaves  and  sauce  out  of  the 
dripping  pan  ; put  to  the  sauce  one 
anchovy,  chopped  small,  a bundle  of 
sweet  herbs,  and  half  a lemon ; boil 
it  a few  minutes ; then  draw  the  pig  ; 
lay  barberries,  or  slices  of  lemon, 
round  it,  and  send  it  up  whole  to  the 
table.  It  will  take  four  hours’  roast- 
ing. 

PIG’S  CHEEK  (to  prepare  for 
boiling).  Cut  off  the  snout,  and 
clean  the  head ; divide  it,  and  take 
out  the  eyes  and  the  brains ; sprinkle 
the  head  w'ith  salt,  and  let  it  drain 
twenty-four  hours  ; salt  it  with  com- 
mon salt  and  saltpetre;  let  it  be 
eight  or  ten  days,  if  to  be  dressed 
without  stewing  with  peas,  but  less 
if  to  be  dressed  with  peas,  and  it 
must  be  washed  first,  and  then  sim- 
mered till  all  is  tender. 

PIG’S  FEET  (braised  and  broil~ 
ed).  Clean  the  feet  very  well,  and 
cut  them  in  two  ; put  a thin  slice  of 
lard  between,  and  tie  the  two  pieces 
together  ; simmer  them  eight  hours, 
with  two  glasses  of  white  wine,  one 
of  brandy,  some  hog’s  lard,  fine 
spices,  a fagot  of  parsley,  shallots, 
a clove  of  garlic,  two  of  spices, 
thyme,  and  bay  leaf;  when  done, 
let  them  cool  in  the  braise ; unite 
them,  and  baste  with  the  fat  of  it, 
and  bread-crumbs  ; broil  of  a brown 
colour,  and  serve  with  or  without 
sauce. 

PIG’S  FEET  EARS  (/o  r«- 

gout).  Boil  the  feet  and  ears ; then 
split  the  feet  down  the  middle,  and 
cut  the  ears  in  narrow  slices ; dip 


them  in  butter,  and  fry  them  a good 
brown  ; put  a little  beef  gravy  into 
a tosser,  with  a tea-spoonful  «)f  le- 
mon pickle,  a large  one  of  mushroom 
catsup,  the  same  of  browning,  and 
a little  salt;  thicken  it  with  a lump 
of  butter  rolled  in  flour,  and  put  in 
the  feet  and  ears  ; give  them  a gentle 
boil,  and  then  lay  the  feet  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  dish,  and  the  ears  round 
them  ; strain  the  gravy,  and  pour  it 
over.  Garnish  with  curled  parsley. 

PIG’S  HEAD  (^0  co//a/-).  Scour 
the  head  and  ears  nicely ; take  off 
the  hair,  and  snout,  and  take  out  the 
eyes  and  brains;  lay  it  into  water 
one  night;  then  drain;  salt  it  ex- 
tremely well  with  common  salt  and 
saltpetre,  and  let  it  lie  five  days  ; 
boil  it  enough  to  take  out  the  bones; 
then  lay  it  on  a dresser,  turning  the 
thick  end  of  one  side  of  the  head, 
towards  the  thin  end  of  the  other, 
to  make  the  roll  of  equal  size ; 
sprinkle  it  well  with  salt  and  white 
pepper,  and  roll  it  with  the  ears ; and 
if  it  be  approved,  put  the  feet  round 
the  outside  when  boned,  or  the  thin 
parts  of  two  cowheels  ; put  it  into  a 
cloth  ; bind  with  a broad  tape,  and 
boil  it  till  quite  tender ; then  put  a 
good  weight  upon  it,  and  do  not 
take  off  the  covering  till  cold. 

If  you  choose  it  to  have  a greater 
resemblance  to  brawn,  salt  it  longer, 
and  let  the  proportion  of  saltpetre 
be  greater ; and  put  in  also  some 
pieces  of  lean  pork,  and  then  cover 
it  with  cowheel,  to  look  like  horn. 

This  may  be  kept  either  in  or 
out  of  pickle,  of  salt  and  water,  boil- 
ed with  vinegar,  and  is  a very  con- 
venient thing  to  have  in  the  house. 

If  likely  to  spoil,  slice,  and  fry  it 
either  with  or  without  butter. 

PIG’S  JAW  (to  boil  a).  If  the 
jaw  has  been  dried,  soak  it  several 
hours  in  cold  water  ; if  only  pic- 
kled, washing  it  will  be  sufficient:  use 
the  same  herbs  as  for  the  chine , 
make  three  holes  in  the  thick  part  of 
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tlie  jaw,  close  to  the  bone,  and  let  the 
middle  one  go  all  the  length  of  the 
jaw,  and  the  two  side  ones  as  far  as 
you  can;  fill  the  holes  very  close 
with  the  herbs ; put  it  in  a clean 

■ cloth  to  boil,  with  the  water  cold;  at 
first  let  the  heat  increase  slowly  ; 
put  a little  pepper  and  salt  with  the 
herbs,  also  a few  bread-crumbs  ; boil 
it,  like  other  dried  meat,  according  to 

; the  weight. 

PIG  in  JELLY  {to  dress).  Cut 
: the  pig  into  quarters,  and  lay  it  in 
; the  stewpan  ; put  in  one  calf s foot, 
land  the  pig’s  feet,  a pint  of  Rhenish 
•wine,  the  juice  of  four  lemons,  and 
one  quart  of  water,  three  or  four 
: blades  of  mace,  two  or  three  cloves, 
ssome  salt,  and  a very  little  piece  of 
’ lemon-peel ; stew  it  over  a slow  fire 
■■two  hours  ; then  take  it  up  ; lay  the 
:pig  in  the  dish  in  which  it  is  to  be 
iserved;  then  strain  the  liquor,  and 
when  the  jelly  is  cold  skim  off  the 
fat,  and  leave  the  settling  at  bottom ; 
»warm  the  jelly  again,  and  pour  over 
t the  pig. 

PIG  (to  wake  sauce  for  a).  Chop 
the  brains  a little;  put  in  a tea- 
spoonful  of  white  gravy,  the  gravy 
that  runs  out  of  the  pig,  and  a small 
;piece  of  anchovy  ; mix  them  with 
.about  a quarter  of  a pound  of  but- 
: ter,  and  as  much  flour  as  will  thicken 
the  gravy,  a slice  of  lemon,  some 
caper  liquor,  and  a little  salt;  shake 
it  over  the  fire ; when  quite  hot, 
put  it  into  the  dish.  A very  good 
sauce  may  be  made,  by  putting  some 

■ of  the  bread  and  sage  which  have 
I been  roasted  in  the  pig  into  some 
' good  beef  gravy,  with  some  of  the 
‘ brains. 

PIG  (to  roast  a sucking).  Put 
into  the  belly  a few  sage  leaves,  pep- 
per and  salt,  a crust  of  bread,  and  a 
bit  of  butter;  sew  up  the  belly,  spit 
the  pig.  and  lay  it  down  to  a good 
fire  ; flour  it  well  all  over,  and  keep 
doing  so  till  the  eyes  begin  to  start. 
'Mien  the  skin  is  tight  and  crisp, 
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and  the  eyes  have  dropped,  lay  a 
dishin  the  dripping  pan  to  save  what 
gravy  comes  from  it  ; put  a lump  of 
butter  into  a cloth,  and  rub  it  till 
the  flour  is  quite  taken  off;  then 
place  it  in  your  dish,  take  the  sage, 
&c.  out  of  the  belly,  and  chop  it 
small;  cut  off  the  head;  open  it; 
take  out  the  brains,  which  chop,  and 
put  the  sage  and  brains  into  half  a 
pint  of  good  gravy,  with  a piece  of 
butter  rolled  in  flour  ; cut  your  pig 
down  the  back,  and  lay  it  flat  in  the 
dish  ; cut  off  the  ears,  and  lay  one 
upon  each  shoulder ; take  off  the 
under  jaw,  cut  it  in  two,  and  lay  one 
upon  each  side ; put  the  head  be- 
tween the  shoulders  ; pour  the  gravy 
from  the  plates  into  your  sauce,  and 
send  it  to  table  garnished  with  le- 
mon, or  bread  sauce  and  currants  in 
a basin. 

PIG  (to  scald  a sucking).  The 
moment  the  pig  is  killed,  put  it  into 
cold  water  for  a few  minutes ; then 
rub  it  over  with  a little  rosin,  beaten 
extremely  small,  and  put  it  into  a 
pail  of  scalding  water  half  a minute; 
take  it  out ; la)^  it  on  a table,  and 
pull  off  the  hair  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible : if  any  part  does  not  come  off, 
put  it  in  again.  When  quite  clean, 
w'ash  it  well  with  warm  water,  and 
then  in  two  or  three  cold  waters, 
that  no  flavour  of  the  rosin  may  re- 
main. Take  off  all  the  feet  at  the 
first  joint ; make  a slit  down  the 
belly,  and  take  out  the  entrails  ; put 
the  liver,  heart,  and  lights,  to  the 
feet.  Wash  the  pig  well  in  cold  wa- 
ter, dry  it  thoroughly,  and  fold  it 
in  a wet  cloth  to  keep  it  from  the 
air. 

PIGEONS  (to  boil  with  rice). — 
Wash  the  pigeons  quite  clean  ; chop 
some  parsley  small ; mix  it  witli 
crumbs  of  bread,  pepper,  salt,  and  a 
bit  of  butter  ; stuff  the  pigeons,  and 
boil  them  a quarter  of  an  hour  in 
some  good  mutton  broth  or  gravy. 
Boil  some  rice  tender  in  milk  ; whew 
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it  begins  to  thicken,  beat  the  yolks 
of  two  or  three  eggs,  with  two  or 
three  spoonfuls  of  cream  and  a little 
nutmeg;  stir  it  together  with  a bit 
of  butter  rolled  in  flour,  till  it  is  quite 
thick  : lay  the  pigeons  in  the  dish  ; 
put  the  gravy  on  the  rice ; mix  it 
together,  and  pour  it  over  them. 

PIGEONS  (^0  irotV).  Wash  them 
clean,  and  stuff  them  with  a bit  of 
butter,  chopped  parsley,  pepper  and 
salt.  Tie  them  at  both  ends,  and 
lay  them  on  a gridiron  over  a clear 
fire.  Or,  season  them  with  pepper 
and  salt ; cut  them  down  the  back, 
and  broil  them.  Serve  them  up  with 
gravy,  or  a little  parsley  and  butter 
in  the  dish. 

PIGEON  {to  carve).  Very  little 
dexterity  or  art  is 
required  in  the 
carving  of  a pi- 
geon, as  it  is  gene- 
rally cut  straight 
down  the  breast- 
bone; but  the  neat- 
est method  is  to  cut  it  on  each  side 
of  the  breast-bone,  in  the  direction 
of  2 2 ; by  which  means  the  legs 
and  wings  will  be  separated  from 
the  body,  leaving  the  breast,  the 
merrythought,  and  back-bone,  en- 
tire. Half  a pigeon  is  generally 
served  at  a time. 

PIGEONS  {to  choose).  Pigeons 
should  be  very  fresh ; when  they 
look  flabby  about  the  vent,  and  this 
part  appears  discoloured,  they  are 
stale.  The  feet  should  be  supple  ; 
if  old,  the  feet  are  harsh.  The  tame 
ones  are  larger  than  the  wild,  and 
by  some  persons  are  preferred  ; they 
should  be  fat  and  tender  ; but  many 
are  deceived  in  their  size,  because  a 
full  crop  is  as  large  as  the  whole 
body  of  a pigeon. 

PIGEONS  EN  COMPOTE  {to 
dress).  Parboil  the  pigeons,  and 
lard  them  with  large  lardoons,  sea- 
^oned  with  sa'lt,  herbs,  pepper,  spices, 
minced  chives,  and  parsley,  and  stew 


them  d la  braise.  During  which, 
make  a ragout  of  cocks’-combs, 
fowl’s  livers,  truffles,  and  mush- 
rooms, tossing  them  up  in  a little  ! 
melted  lard : then  moisten  the  ra- 
gout with  gravy  ; set  it  to  simmer  :■ 
over  a gentle  fire  ; take  off  the  fat,  > 
and  thicken  it  with  a cullis  of  veal  i 
and  ham.  Take  up  the  pigeons  and  : 
drain  them  ; then  put  them  into  the 
ragout,  and  let  them  simmer  in  it,  ^ 
to  give  them  the  taste  of  it.  Lay  | 
them  in  a dish,  and  pour  the  ragout  n 
upon  them. 

PIGEONS  a.  la  Daubc  {to  dress).  L 
Put  a layer  of  bacon  in  a large  |i 
saucepan,  then  one  of  veal,  one  of  ij 
coarse  beef,  and  then  another  of  ;i 
veal — about  a pound  of  beef,  and  a j 
pound  of  veal,  cut  thin, — a piece  of  '1 
carrot,  a bundle  of  sweet  herbs,  an  * 
onion,  some  black  and  white  pepper,  if 
a blade  or  two  of  mace,  and  four  or  i 
five  cloves.  Cover  it  close,  and  i 
brown  it  over  a slow  fire.  Put  in  a 
quart  of  boiling  water;  and  when  I 
stewed  till  the  gravy  is  rich  and  ] 
good,  strain,  and  skim  off*  the  fat. 
Beat  a pound  of  veal,  and  one  of 
beef  suet,  in  a mortar,  unequal  quan- 
tity of  crumbs  of  bread,  pepper,  salt, 
nutmeg,  beaten  mace,  lemon-peel 
cut  small,  parsley,  cut  small,  and 
thyme  : mix  them  with  the  yolks  of 
two  eggs  ; fill  the  pigeons,  and  flat- 
ten the  breasts  ; flour  and  fry  them 
in  fresh  butter,  a little  brown.  Pour 
off  tbe  fat,  and  put  the  gravy  to  the 
pigeons : stew  them ; cover  close 
till  done  ; then  dish  them,  and  pour 
in  the  sauce.  On  each  pigeon  lay  a 1 
bay  leaf,  and  on  the  leaf  a slice  of  i 
bacon. 

PIGEONS  IN  DISGUISE  {to  \ 
dress).  Season  them  with  pepper  | 
and  salt ; make  a nice  puff*  paste ; 
roll  each  pigeon  in  a piece  of  it;  : 
close  them  well ; tie  them  in  cloths 
separately,  and  take  care  the  paste  I 
does  not  break  ; boil  them  in  a great  i 
quantity  of  water:  they  will  take  an 
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L hour  and  a half  boiling.  When  they 
[ are  untied,  be  careful  they  do  not 
) break ; put  them  into  a dish,  and 
b pour  a little  good  gravy  over  them, 
f PIGEONS  (^Direclioiis  for  the 
I 'Management  of).  I'he  first  step 
i towards  pigeon-keeping  is  to  pro- 
I vide  a commodious  place  for  their 

I ^reception;  the  next,  to  provide  the 
])igeons  themselves.  These  may  be 
had  in  pairs;  but  if  not  actually 
matched,  pains  must  be  afterwards 
:taken  to  that  end,  that  no  time  may 
be  lost;  indeed,  they  may  be  matched 
according  to  the  fancy  of  the  keepers, 

I for  the  purpose  of  varying  the  co- 
lours or  with  any  other  view.  But 
it  is  necessary  to  give  a caution  on 
the  subject  of  old  pigeons,  since  the 
difficulty  of  retaining  them  is  so 
j .great,  indeed  insuperable,  without 
the  strictest  vigilance.  Nothing 
; short,  of  cutting  their  wings,  and 
i confining  them  closely  until  they 
have  young  t(>  attach  them  to  the 
I place,  will  be  a security  ; and  even 
i .afterwards,  they  have  been  known 
I to  take  flight  with  the  first  use  of 
I their  wings,  and  to  leave  their  nests, 
i For  which  reason,  it  is  always  pre- 
ferable to  purchase  squeakers,  or 
; -such  as  have  not  yet  flown  ; these, 
by  being  confined  a short  time,  well 
fed,  and  accustomed  gradually  to  the 
surrounding  scenery,  before  they 
have  acquired  sufficient  strength  of 
■ 'wing  wherewith  to  lose  themselves, 

! will  become  perfectly  domesticated. 
The  dovecot,  or  pigeon-loft,  as  to 
its  situation  and  extent,  will  neces- 
i sarily  depend  on  convenience:  one 
/ general  rule,  however,  must  be  in- 
( variably  observed  ; which  is,  that 
i every  pair  of  pigeons  have  two  holes 
. ' or  rooms  to  nest  in.  Without  this 
j indispensable  convenience,  there  will 
; be  no  security,  but  the  prospect  of 
constant  confusion,  breaking  of  eggs, 
and  destruction  of  the  young. 

Pigeons  thrive  well  near  dwell- 
• 'ngs^  stables,  bakehouses,  brew- 


houses,  or  such  offices ; or  their 
proper  place  is  the  poultry-yard. 
Where  pigeons  are  kept  in  a room, 
some  persons  prefer  making  their 
nests  upon  the  floor,  to  escape  the 
danger  of  the  young  falling  out;  but, 
in  all  probability,  this  is  guarding 
against  one  risk,  .and  incurring  a 
greater,  particularly  that  of  rats  and 
other  vermin. 

The  front  of  the  pigeon-house 
should  have  a south-west  aspect;  and 
if  a room  be  selected  for  the  purpose, 
it  is  usual  to  break  a hole  in  thereof 
of  the  building,  for  the  passage  of 
the  pigeons,  which  can  be  closed  at 
convenience,  A platform  should  be 
laid  at  the  entrance,  for  the  pigeons 
to  alight  upon,  with  some  kind  of 
defence  against  strange  cats,  which 
will  often  depopulate  a whole  dove- 
house.  The  platform  should  be 
painted  white,  and  renewed  as  the 
colour  wears  off,  white  being  a fa- 
vourite colour  with  pigeons,  and 
also  most  conspicuous  as  a mark  to 
enable  them  to  find  their  way  home. 
The  boxes  should  also  be  so  coloured, 
and  renewed  when  necessary,  for 
which  purpose  lime  and  water  will 
be  sufficient. 

Cleanliness,  says  Mr.  Moubray, 
is  one  of  the  first  and  most  impor- 
tant considerations  ; the  want  of  it 
in  a dovecot  will  soon  render  the 
place  a nuisance  not  to  be  approach- 
ed, and  the  birds,  both  young  and 
old,  will  be  so  covered  with  vermin, 
and  besmeared  with  their  own  ex- 
crement, that  they  can  enjoy  no 
health  nor  comfort,  and  mortality  is 
very  often  the  consequence.  When 
they  are  confined  in  a room,  they 
should  be  allowed  a wide  pan  of 
water,  to  be  often  renewed,  as  a bath, 
which  cools,  refreshes,  and  assists 
them  to  keep  their  bodies  clear  of 
vermin. 

The  shelves  should  be  placed  suf- 
ficiently high  for  security  against 
vermin ; the  usual  breadth  of  the 
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shelves  is  about  twenty  inches,  with 
the  allowance  of  eighteen  between 
shelf  and  shelf,  which  will  be  suffi- 
cient not  to  incommode  the  tallest 
pigeons.  Partitions  between  the 
shelves  may  be  fixed  at  the  distance 
of  about  three  feet,  making  a blind, 
by  a board  nailed  against  the  front 
of  each  partition ; by  which  means 
there  will  be  two  nests  in  the  com- 
pass of  every  three  feet,  so  that  the 
pigeon  will  set  in  privacy,  and  not  be 
liable  to  be  disturbed;  or  a partition 
may  be  fixed  between  each  nest, 
which  prevents  the  young  from  run- 
ning to  the  hen,  setting  on  fresh 
eggs,  and  perhaps  occasioning  her 
to  cool  and  addle  them  ; for  when 
the  young  are  about  a fortnight  old, 
a good  hen  will  leave  them  to  the 
care  of  the  cock,  and  lay  again. 

The  great  increase  of  domestic 
pigeons  does  not  proceed  from  the 
number  of  eggs  laid  by  them,  but 
from  the  frequency  of  their  hatch- 
ing. The  hen  lays  but  two  eggs, 
and  proceeds  immediately  to  incu- 
bation. Having  laid  her  first  egg, 
she  rests  one  day,  and  on  the  next 
lays  her  second  egg.  The  period 
of  incubation  is  nineteen  or  twenty 
days  from  laying  the  first  egg,  and 
seventeen  or  eighteen  from  the  last. 

Tares,  and  the  smallest  kind  of 
horse-beans,  commonly  called  pigeon- 
beans,  are  the  best  and  cheapest 
food  for  pigeons ; but  the  pulse 
should  always  be  old,  that  is  to  say, 
of  the  previous  year,  as  the  new  will 
scour  pigeons,  as  well  as  any  other 
live  stock.  Peas,  wheat,  and  buck- 
wheat, should  be  given  only  in  al- 
ternation, not  as  a constant  diet. 
The  same  of  seeds.  The  strong 
scent  of  cummin,  and  flavour  of  cori- 
ander seeds,  are  said  to  have  an 
alluring  effect  upon  the  olfactory 
nerves  and  palate  of  the  pigeon,  as 
also  the  scent  of  assafoetida,  and 
other  powerfully  odoriferous  drugs  ; 
and  the  use  of  fumigations  of  these^ 


drugs,  will  not  only  attract  the  pi  i 
geons  to  their  home,  but  allure 
strangers  which  may  be  wandering 
in  search  of  a habitation. 

PIGEONS  in  a HOLE  (Jto  dress'). 
Truss  four  young  pigeons,  as  for 
boiling;  and  season  them  with  pep- 
per, salt,  and  mace,  put  into  the 
belly  of  each  a small  piece  of  butter; 
lay  them  in  a pie  dish ; pour  batter  t 
over  them,  made  with  three-  eggs,  I 
two  spoonfuls  of  flour,  and  half  a ! 
pint  of  milk  ; bake  them  in  a mode- 
rate oven,  and  send  them  to  table  in 
the  same  dish. 

PIGEONS  {to  jyg).  Draw  the 
pigeons,  but  do  not  wash  them;  save 
the  livers,  put  them  in  scalding  wa- 
ter, and  set  them  on  the  fire  for  a ; 
minute  or  two;  then  take  them  ; 
out,  mince  them  small,  and  bruise  ! 
them  w’ith  the  back  of  a spoon  : mix 
with  them  a little  pepper,  salt,  grated  ; 
nutmeg,  and  lemon-peel  shred  very  f 
fine,  chopped  parsley,  and  two  yolks  I 
of  eggs,  very  hard  ; bruise  them  as  . 
you  do  the  liver,  and  put  as  much  i 
suet  as  liver,  shaved  exceedingly  fine,  i 
and  as  much  grated  bread  ; work  (i 
these  together  with  raw  eggs,  and  roll  i j 
it  in  fresh  butter  ; put  a piece  into  i j 
the  crops  and  bellies,  and  sew  up  the  ' ^ 
necks  and  vents  ; then  dip  the  pi-  j 
geons  in  water,  and  season  them  j 
with  pepper  and  salt,  as  for  a pie;  i j, 
then  put  them  in  the  jug  with  a piece  ; 
of  celery;  stop  them  close,  and  set  * ^ 
them  in  a kettle  of  cold  water,  first 
covering  it  very  close,  and  let  it  boil 
three  hours  ; then  take  them  out  of; 
the  jug,  and  lay  them  in  a dish;  takei|j 
out  the  celery,  and  put  in  a piece  of 
butter  rolled  in  flour  ; shake  it  about 
till  it  is  thick,  and  pour  it  on  the  pi- 
geons. / 

PIGEONS  {to  'pickle).  Having 
boned  them,  turn  them  inside  out,  and  i 
lard  them  ; season  with  a little  all- 
spice and  salt,  finely  powdered  ; then 
turn  them  again,  and  tie  the  neck  . 
and  rump  with  thread  ; put  them  into  i 
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boiling  water,  and  let  them  boil  a 
minute  or  two  until  they  become 
plum]) ; then  take  them  out,  and 
dry  them  well ; put  them  into  the 
pickle  boiling  hot,  which  should  be 
made  of  equal  quantities  of  white 
wine,  and  white  wine  vinegar,  with 
allspice,  and  white  pepper,  sliced  gin- 
ger, and  nutmeg,  and  two  or  three 
bay  leaves ; when  it  boils  up,  put 
the  pigeons  in.  If  they  are  small, 
a quarter  of  an  hour  will  do  them, 
but  they  will  take  twenty  minutes  if 
large ; then  take  them  out,  wipe 
them,  and  let  them  cool ; when  the 
pickle  is  cold,  take  the  fat  off  from 
it,  and  put  them  in  again  ; keep 
them  in  a stone  jar  tied  down  with  a 
bladder  to  keep  out  the  air.  Instead 
of  larding,  put  into  some,  a stuffing 
made  of  hard  yolks  of  eggs,  and 
marrow,  in  equal  quantities  with 
sweet  herbs,  pepper,  salt,  and  mace. 

PIGEON  PIE  (to  make).  Rub 
the  pigeons  with  pepper  and  salt,  in- 
side and  out,  in  the  latter,  put  a bit 
of  butter,  and  if  approved,  some 
parsley  chopped  with  the  livers,  and 
a little  of  the  same  seasoning  ; lay 
a beefsteak  at  the  bottom  of  the 
dish,  and  the  birds  on  it ; between 
every  two  a hard  egg;  put  a cup  of 
water  in  the  dish  ; and  if  you  have 
any  ham  in  the  house,  lay  a bit  on 
each  pigeon,  it  is  a great  improve- 
ment to  the  flavour;  when  the  ham 
is  cut  for  gravy  or  pies,  take  the  un- 
der part,  rather  than  the  prime;  sea- 
son the  gizzards,  and  two  joints  of 
the  wings,  and  put  them  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  pie,  and  over  them,  in  a 
hole  made  in  the  crust,  three  feet 
nicely  cleaned. 

Another  method.  Truss  half  a 
dozen  fine  large  pigeons,  as  for  stew- 
ing; season  them  with  pepper  and 
salt,  and  fill  them  with  veal  stuffing, 
or  some  parsley  chopped  very  fine, 
and  a little  pepper,  salt,  and  three 
ounces  of  butter,  mixed  together  ; 
lay  at  the  bottom  of  the  dish  a 


rump  steak  of  about  a pound  weight, 
cut  into  pieces,  and  trimmed  neatly, 
seasoned,  and  beat  out  with  a chop- 
per ; on  it  lay  the  pigeons,  the  yolks 
of  three  eggs  boiled  hard,  and  a gill 
of  broth  or  water ; wet  the  edge  of 
the  dish,  and  cover  it  over  with  puff 
paste ; wash  it  over  with  yolk  of 
egg,  and  ornament  it  with  leaves  of 
paste,  and  the  feet  of  the  pigeons ; 
bake  it  an  hour  and  a half  in  a mo- 
derately heated  oven  ; before  it  is 
sent  to  table,  make  an  aperture  in 
the  top,  and  pour  in  some  good 
gravy  quite  hot. 

PIGEONS  (to  pot).  Let  them 
be  quite  fresh  ; clean  them  carefully, 
and  season  them  with  salt  and  pep- 
per ; lay  them  close  in  a small  deep 
pan,  for  the  smaller  the  surface,  and 
the  closer  they  are  packed,  the  less 
butter  will  be  wanted  ; cover  them 
with  butter;  then  with  very  thick 
paper  tye  down,  and  bake  them ; 
when  cold,  put  them  dry  into  pots 
that  will  hold  two  or  three  in  each, 
and  pour  butter  over  them  ; using 
that  which  was  baked  as  part.  Ob- 
serve that  the  butter  should  be  pret- 
ty thick  over  them  if  they  are  to  be 
kept.  If  the  pigeons  were  boned, 
and  then  put  in  an  oval  form  into 
the  pot,  they  would  lie  closer,  and 
require  less  butter ; they  may  be 
stuffed  with  a fine  forcemeat  made 
with  veal,  bacon,  &c.  and  then  they 
will  eat  excellently.  If  a high  fla- 
vour be  approved  of,  add  mace,  all- 
spice, and  a little  cayenne  before 
baking. 

PIGEONS  (jto  roast).  Take  a lit- 
tle pepper  and  salt,  a piece  of  butter, 
and  parsley  cut  small : mix  them  to- 
gether ; put  it  into  the  bellies  of  the 
j)igeons,  tying  the  necks  tight ; take 
another  string,  fasten  one  end  of  it 
to  their  legs  and  rumps,  and  the 
other  to  a hanging  spit ; keep  them 
constantly  turning,  and  baste  with 
.butter;  when  done,  lay  them  in  a 
dish,  and  they  will  swim  with  gravy. 
■■  4 M 
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PIGEONS  AU  SOLEIL  {to 
dress).  Scald  some  small  pigeons, 
leaving  both  the  pinions  and  legs  ; 
split  them  a little  on  the  back,  and 
skewer  the  legs  so  as  to  keep  them 
pretty  close  { braise  them  with  a 
few  slices  of  lard,  slices  of  lemon,  a 
fagot  of  sweet  herbs,  two  cloves,  a 
slice  of  ham,  pepper,  salt,  and  a lit- 
tle broth ; when  they  are  almost 
done,  take  them  out  to  drain,  and 
dip  them  in  a good  thick  batter  made 
of  flour,  two  spoonfuls  of  good  oil, 
fine  salt,  some  wine,  poured  in  by 
little  and  little,  and  stirred  con- 
tinually to  make  it  of  a pretty  thick 
consistence  ; fry  them  in  fresh  hog’s 
lard,  or  oil,  of  a fine  yellow  colour, 
which  serve  with  fried  parsley. 

PIGEONS  {to  stew).  Take  six 
of  the  livers,  a few  bread-crumbs, 
two  anchovies,  a little  salt,  the  yolk 
of  one  egg,  a little  parsley,  and  le- 
mon thyme,  and  fill  the  craws  ; tie 
them  up ; brown  the  pigeons  in  a 
stewpan  ; then  take  them  out,  and 
put  almost  as  much  gravy  as  will  co- 
ver them  ; add  a blade  of  mace,  some 
pepper,  and  lemon  thyme ; stew 
them  over  a slow  fire  an  hour  and  a 
half ; then  take  out  the  pigeons,  and 
thicken  the  sauce  with  nearly  half  a 
pound  of  butter  rolled  in  flour  and 
grated  nutmeg;  add  three  spoonfuls 
of  white  wine. 

PIGEONS  {stewed  with  blood). — 
The  pigeons  must  be  taken  alive 
from  the  dove-house,  killed  immedi- 
ately, and  the  blood  saved,  squeezing 
a little  lemon  into  it,  and  stirring  it 
continually  to  keep  it  from  curdling; 
scald  the  pigeons,  and  truss  the  legs 
within  the  bodies  ; put  them  into  a 
stewpan,  with  a scalded  sweetbread, 
a few  mushrooms,  some  butter,  a 
slice  of  ham,'’  a bunch  of  parsley,  a 
small  clove  of  garlick,  two  cloves, 
thyme,  bay  leaf,  and  basil;  place 
them  on  the  fire  till  they  catch  a lit- 
tle; then  add  some  broth,  a glass  of 
white  wine,  pepper,  salt,  and  a few 
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spoonfuls  of  cull  is  ; when  half  done, 
add  a few  onions  boiled  tender  in 
broth ; make  a good  sauce  with  good 
cullis  ; form  a liaison  with  yolks  of 
eggs  and  the  blood  ; put  them  to  the 
ragout,  and  simmer  them  together 
till  of  a proper  thickness  ; take  out 
the  ham  and  parsley,  and  serve  with 
short  sauce. 

PIGEONS  (^0  fruis).  When  you 
have  picked  them,  and  cut  off  the 
neck  close  to  the  back,  then  take 
out  the  crop,  cut  off  the  vent,  and 
draw  out  the  guts  and  gizzard,  but 
leave  the  liver,  for  a pigeon  has  no 
gall.  If  they  are  to  be  roasted,  cut 
off  the  toes,  cut  a slit  in  one  of  the 
legs,  and  put  the  other  through  it ; 
draw  the  leg  tight  to  the  pinion  ; put 
a skewer  through  the  pinions,  legs, 
and  body,  and  with  the  handle  of  the 
knife,  break  the  breast  flat;  clean 
the  gizzard;  put  it  in  one  of  the  pi- 
nions, and  turn  the  points  on  the 
back.  If  you  intend  to  make  a pie 
of  them,  you  must  cut  the  feet  off  at 
the  joint,  turn  the  legs,  and  stick 
theni  in  the  sides  close  to  the  pi- 
nions. If  they  are  to  be  stew'ed  or 
boiled,  they  must  be  done  in  the 
same  manner. 

PIKE  {to  bake  a).  Scale  it,  and 
open  it  as  near  the  throat  as  you 
can  ; then  stuff  it  with  the  following: 
grated  bread,  herbs,  anchovies,  oys- 
ters, suet,  salt,  pepper,  mace,  half  a 
pint  of  cream,  four  yolks  of  eggs  : 
mix  all  over  the  fire  till  it  thickens  ; 
then  put  it  into  the  fish,  and  sew  it 
up ; put  some  butter  over  it  in  little 
bits  ; then  send  it  to  the  oven ; 
serve  it  up  with  sauce  of  gravy,  but- 
ter, and  anchovy. 

PIKE  {to  boil  with  a puddivg  in 
the  belly).  Take  out  the  gills  and 
guts  ; wash  them  w'ell ; then  make 
a good  forcemeat  of  oysters  cliop- 
ped  fine,  the  crumbs  of  a halfpenny 
loaf,  a few  sweet  herbs,  and  a little 
lemon-peel  shred  fine,  nutmeg,  pep- 
per, and  salt,  to  your  taste,  a good 
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lump  of  butter,  and  the  yolks  of 
two  eggs  : mix  them  well  together, 
and  put  them  in  the  belly  of  the  fish  ; 
sew  it  up ; skewer  it  round  ; put  hard 
water  in  the  fish  pan,  add  to  it  a tea- 
cupful of  vinegar,  and  a little  salt ; 
when  it  boils,  put  in  the  fish  ; if  it 
be  of  a middle  size,  it  will  take  half 
an  hour  boiling  ; garnish  it  with 
walnuts  and  pickled  barberries: 
serve  with  oyster  sauce. 

PIKE  (to  dress,  German  fashion). 
Keep  the  pike  killed  a day  or  two  ; 
then  clean  it  whole,  and  put  it  into  a 
fish-kettle,  with  two  bottles  of  red 
wine,  or  in  proportion  more  or  less 
according  to  the  size,  a large  fagot 
of  sweet  herbs,  pepper,  salt,  three  or 
four  cloves,  two  bay  leaves,  thyme, 
and  a little  basil ; boil  it  some  time ; 
then  set  fire  to  the  wine  with  a bit 
of  paper,  and  let  it  burn  until  it  is 
reduced  to  about  a pint ; then  take 
out  the  fagot,  and  stir  in  a bit  of 
butter  about  the  size  of  an  egg,  to 
incorporate  with  the  wine,  and  con- 
tinue to  add  butter  in  this  manner, 
until  the  sauce  is  well  mixed,  and 
pretty  thick ; serve  quick  and  hot, 
for  fear  the  sauce  should  turn  to  oil. 

PIKE  (to  fricassee).  When  the 
pike  is  properly  cleaned,  cut  it  into 
large  pieces,  and  put  them  into  a 
stewpan,  with  butter,  some  mush- 
rooms, one  dozen  of  small  onions, 
half  boiled,  a fagot  of  parsley,  green 
shallots,  two  cloves,  thyme,  and  a 
bay  leaf ; soak  these  together  some 
time;  then  add  a pint  of  white  wine 
and  broth,  salt,  and  whole  pepper  ; 
boil  on  a smart  fire;  reduce  the 
sauce;  take  out  the  fagot,  and  make 
a liaison  with  cream,  eggs,  and  a lit- 
tle nutmeg ; adding  a lemon  squeeze, 
if  the  wine  does  not  make  it  tart 
enough. 

PIKE  (to  pot  a).  Scale  it,  cut 
off  the  head,  split  it,  and  take  out 
the  chine  bone  ; then  strew  all  over 
the  inside  some  bay  salt  and  pep- 
per ; roll  it  up  round,  and  lay  it  in  a 


pot ; cover,  and  bake  it  one  hour ; 
then  take  it  out,  and  lay  it  on  a 
coarse  cloth  to  drain;  when  it  is 
cold,  put  it  into  the  pot,  and  cover  it 
with  clarified  butter. 

PIKE  (to  roast  a).  Gut  a large 
pike,  and  lard  it  with  eel  and  bacon ; 
take  thyme,  savory,  salt,  mace,  nut- 
meg, some  crumbs  of  bread,  beef 
suet,  and  parsley,  all  shred  very  fine  : 
mix  them  with  raw  eggs,  and  put  in 
the  belly  of  the  pike  ; sew  up  the 
belly  ; dissolve  three  anchovies  in 
butter,  to  baste  it  wdth ; put  two 
laths  on  each  side  of  the  pike,  and 
tie  it  to  the  spit ; melt  butter  thick, 
or  oyster  sauce  : garnish  with  le- 
mon. 

PILCHARD  and  LEEK  PIE 
{to  make  a).  Clean  and  skin  the 
white  part  of  some  large  leeks ; 
scald  them  in  milk  and  water,  and 
put  them  in  layers  into  a dish,  and 
between  the  layers  two  or  three 
salted  pilchards,  which  have  been 
soaked  for  some  hours  the  day  be- 
fore ; cover  the  whole  with  a good 
plain  crust;  when  the  pie  is  taken 
out  of  the  oven,  lift  up  the  side 
crust  with  a knife,  and  empty  out  all 
the  liquor ; then  pour  in  half  a pint 
of  scalded  cream. 

PILES,  OINTMENT  for  (to 
make).  Take  of  galls  in  powder, 
two  drachms ; hog’s  lard,  half  an 
ounce : make  into  an  ointment,  to  be 
applied  by  means  of  lint  to  the  ex- 
ternal piles,  or  even  pressed  some- 
what up  the  fundament  every  night. 
This  has  done  wonders  in  the  piles ; 
taking  at  the  same  time  the  following 
mixture  : take  of  quassia,  in  rasp- 
ings, two  drachms;  boiling  water, 
one  pint ; let  it  remain  three  hours : 
strain ; and  to  seven  ounces  of  the 
strained  liquor,  add  aromatic  confec- 
tion, one  drachm,  and  ginger  in 
powder,  two  scruples ; take  of  this 
mixture,  two  table-spoonfuls,  at 
twelve  and  seven  every  day. 

PILES  {Treatment  and  Cure  of 
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the).  For  tins  very  disagreeable 
and  inconvenient  disorder,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  take  gentle  laxative 
and  purgative  medicines,  as  sulphur, 
cream  of  tartar,  and  confection  of 
senna ; but  the  patient  must  avoid 
drastic  purgatives,  and,  above  all, 
aloes  in  any  shape.  The  following, 
called  sulphur  confection,  will  be 
found  to  be,  perhaps,  the  best  medi- 
cine that  can  be  prescribed  for  this 
complaint. 

Mix  together  in  a glass,  or  marble 
mortar,  half  an  ounce  of  sulphur, 
two  ounces  of  confection  of  senna, 
three  drachms  of  saltpetre  in  pow- 
der, and  as  much  syrup  of  orange 
as  will  give  the  whole  a proper  con- 
sistence. One  or  tw’o  drachms  of 
this,  or  a piece  of  the  size  of  a nut- 
meg, is  to  be  taken  twice  or  thrice 
a-day,  so  as  to  keep  the  bowels 
open. 

The  following  recipe  is  known  by 
the  name  of  Wa7-d’s  Paste  ; pulverize 
finely,  in  an  iron  mortar,  one  ounce 
of  black  pepper,  one  ounce  of  ele- 
campane root,  and  three  ounces  of 
fennel  seed,  and  mix  them  intimate- 
ly together.  Now  melt  together, 
over  a clear  fire,  two  ounces  of  su- 
gar and  two  ounces  of  clarified 
honey,  so  as  to  form  a clear  syrup ; 
which  add  to  the  mixed  powder  in 
the  mortar,  and  beat  the  whole  into 
a mass  of  uniform  consistence.  This 
medicine  is  to  be  taken  when  the 
irritation  of  piles  runs  so  high  as  to 
threaten  fistula.  The  dose  is  a piece 
of  the  size  of  a nutmeg,  to  be  taken 
three  times  a-day ; this  is  to  be 
washed  down  by  a glass  of  cold  wa- 
ter or  white  wine.  To  allay  the 
itching  about  the  seat  of  the  disease, 
the  following  lotion  has  been  known 
to  succeed,  after  every  other  cooling 
and  alterative  application  has  failed. 
Take  of  vitriolated  zinc,  one  drachm; 
copper,  six  grains  : rub  these  in  a 
mortar,  and  add  of  pure  water, 
eight  ounces  ; inject  about  an  ounce. 


lukewarm,  by  means  of  a four  ounce 
lavement  syringe,  with  a small  rec- 
tum pipe. 

The  decoction  of  oak  bark  is  also 
an  excellent  remedy  for  piles.  As 
piles  are  generally  of  a critical  na- 
ture, astringent  applications  should 
never  be  employed  till  the  disease 
be  rendered  local,  either  by  an  abs- 
traction of  blood,  or  a mild  cooling 
purgative  medicine.  If  the  patient 
be  subject  to  a determination  of 
blood  to  the  head,  or  predisposed  to 
apoplexy,  both  these  remedies  will 
be  necessary. 

PIMPLES  on  the  Y h.CPA{efcctiial 
cure  for).  Since  the  nature  of  cuta- 
neous diseases  has  been  properly 
understood,  all  judicious  practition- 
ers have  agreed,  that  since  they  de- 
pend on  the  state  of  the  digestive, 
and  other  internal  organs,  the  only 
effectual  remedies  are  those  which 
strike  the  disorder  at  the  root. 
For  this  purpose,  the  following  have 
been  tried  with  much  success  on  the 
Continent,  and  we  feel  assurance  in 
recommending  the  same  to  our  fair  I 
readers,  particularly  those  who  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  using  cosmetic 
creams  and  lotions. 

Mix  one  drachm  of  tincture  of 
cardamoms,  fifteen  drops  of  ipecacu- 
anha wine,  and  as  much  flour  of  sul- 
phur as  will  lie  on  a shilling,  with  a 
glass  of  any  weak  wine,  as  ginger,  or 
elder  wine.  Take  this  on  going  to 
bed  ; repeat  it  every  second  or  third 
night,  and  pay  attention  to  the  state 
of  the  bowels. 

PINE  APPLES  {to  preserve 
greeti).  Get  the  pine  apples  before  * 
they  are  ripe,  and  lay  them  in  strong  | 
salt  and  water  five  days  ; then  put  a 
large  handful  of  vine  leaves  in  the 
bottom  of  a large  saucepan,  and  put 
in  your  pine  apples ; fill  your  pan 
with  vine  leaves  ; then  pour  in  the 
salt  and  water  it  was  laid  in ; cover 
it  up  very  close,  and  set  it  over  a 
slow  fire ; let  it  stand  till  it  is  of  a 
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fine  light  green  : have  ready  a thin 
syrup,  made  of  a quart  of  water  and 
a pound  of  double-refined  sugar; 
when  it  is  almost  cold,  put  it  into  a 
deep  jar,  and  put  in  the  pine  apple 
with  the  top  on  ; let  it  stand  a week ; 
and  take  care  that  it  is  well  covered 
with  the  syrup  ; then  boil  the  syrup 
again,  and  pour  it  carefully  into  the 
jar,  lest  you  break  the  top  of  the 
pine  apple,  and  let  it  stand  eight  or 
ten  weeks,  and  give  the  syrup  two 
or  three  boils  to  keep  it  from  mould- 
ing ; let  the  syrup  stand  till  it  is 
nearly  cold,  before  you  pour  it  on  ; 
when  the  pine  apples  look  quite  full 
and  green,  take  them  out  of  the  sy- 
rup, and  make  a thick  syrup  of  three 
pounds  of  double-refined  sugar,  with 
as  much  water  as  will  dissolve  it ; 
boil,  and  skim  it  well ; put  a few 
slices  of  white  ginger  in  it ; when  it 
is  nearly  cold,  pour  it  upon  your 
pine  apples;  tie  it  down  with  a blad- 
der, and  the  pine  apples  will  keep 
many  years,  and  not  shrink ; but  if 
they  be  put  into  thick  syrup  at  first, 
they  will  shrink,  for  the  strength  of 
the  syrup  draws  out  the  juice,  and 
spoils  them.  It  should  be  observed 
as  an  invariable  rule  in  all  preserves, 
not  to  put  any  kind  of  fruit  that  is 
to  be  preserved  whole  into  thick  sy- 
rup at  first. 

PINK,  INDIAN.  {Spigelia  Ma- 
rUandica.)  This  plant  is  perennial, 
and  grows  wild  in  the  southern  parts 
of  North  America.  The  root  is  ce- 
lebrated as  anthelmintic,  particularly 
for  the  expulsion  of  lumbrici  worms 
! from  the  alimentary  canal,  and  it 
' often  affords  relief  where  no  worms 
1 are  discharged.  Some  order  it  in 
I doses  of  ten  or  fifteen  grains,  while 
I others  give  it  in  drachm  doses,  alleg- 
I ing,  that  the  nervous  affections  it 
' sometimes  produces,  more  readily 
j happen  from  small  doses,  as  the  large 
j ones  often  purge  or  vomit : some 
* prefer  the  form  of  infusion.  An 
emetic  is  generally  premised  ; and 
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its  purgative  effect  is  assisted  by 
some  suitable  additions.  Infused  in 
wine,  it  has  been  found  useful  in  ir.- 
termittent  fevers.  Dr.  Barton  re- 
commends it  in  the  insidious  remit- 
ting fever  of  children,  which  often 
lays  the  foundation  of  hydrocepha- 
lus, or  water  in  the  head. 

Dr.  Lining,  physician  at  Charles- 
town, North  Carolina,  mentions  that 
this  root  is  a most  excellent  remedy 
against  worms  ; and  says  that  it  is 
given  either  in  powder,  or  in  infusion, 
in  boiling  water,  but  that  the  powder 
is  the  most  efficacious  ; also,  that  the 
dose  to  a«  child  of  three  years  of  age 
was  twelve  grains  in  powder,  or  a 
scruple  in  infusion.  As  it  has  no 
taste,  it  may  be  mixed  with  milk,  or 
given  to  children  in  the  form  of  tea. 
He  advises  to  add  some  rhubarb  to 
it,  to  keep  the  body  open;  and  also  a 
few  drops  of  some  of  the  essential 
oil  of  rue,  or  sabin,  or  wormwood,  to 
prevent  vertiginous  effect,  or  other 
alarming  symptoms,  although  unat- 
tended with  actual  danger,  and  which 
sometimes  come  on  after  taking  this 
medicine.  He  usually  repeated  the 
medicine  morning  and  evening  for 
several  days,  for  the  expulsion  of 
worms ; and  such  cases  as  were  mis- 
taken for  worms,  were  thereby  re- 
markably relieved  ; and  he  conceives 
this  remedy  as  very  desirable,  from 
its  want  of  taste,  and  certain  efficacy. 

Where  any  alarming  symptom 
came  on,  which  arose  from  a too 
large  dose,  as  vertigo,  pain  of  the 
forehead  and  eyes,  or  slight  convul- 
sions, these  became  relieved  by  a 
little  weak  brandy  and  water,  or  a 
drop  or  two  of  some  essential  oil,  in 
some  peppermint  water,  or  glass  of 
wine. 

Dr.  Garden  says,  that,  previous 
to  its  use,  it  is  necessary  to  give  a 
vomit,  or  a purge  of  rhubarb  and 
calomel,  which  renders  its  applica- 
tion safe,  and  removes  all  dantrer  of 
convulsions  of  the  eyes,  See. ; and 
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tliat  when  these  symptoms  come  on, 
it  is  proper  always  to  give  a common 
purge  to  remove  the  disagreeing 
medicine  lodged  in  the  bowels. 

PIPERS  {to  roast).  Roast  or 
bake  them  with  a pudding  well  sea- 
soned. If  baked,  put  a large  cup  of 
rich  broth  into  the  dish  ; when  done, 
take  the  broth  they  are  baked  in, 
some  anchovy  sauce,  and  a squeeze 
of  lemon,  and  boil  them  up  together 
for  sauce. 

PIPPIN  PUDDING  {to  make  a). 
Coddle  six  pippins  in  vine  leaves, 
covered  with  water,  very  gently,  that 
the  inside  be  done  without  breaking 
the  skins  ; when  soft,  skin;  and  with 
a tea-spoon  take  the  pulp  from  the 
core  ; press  it  through  a colander  ; 
add  two  spoonfuls  of  orange-flower 
water,  three  eggs  beaten,  and  a glass 
of  raisin  wine,  a pint  of  scalded 
cream,  sugar  and  nutmeg  to  taste  ; 
lay  a thin  putF  paste  at  the  bottom 
and  sides  of  the  dish  ; shred  very 
thin  lemon-peel  as  fine  as  possible, 
and  put  into  the  dish ; likewise  le- 
mon, orange,  and  citron,  in  small 
slices,  but  not  so  thin  as  to  dissolve 
in  the  baking. 

PIPPINS  {to  stew).  Take  twelve 
pippins ; pare  them  ; put  the  parings 
into  a saucepan,  with  water  enough 
to  cover  them,  a blade  of  mace,  two 
or  three  cloves,  and  a piece  of  lemon- 
peel  ; let  them  simmer  till  there  be 
just  enough  to  stew  the  pippins  in; 
then  strain  it,  and  put  it  into  the 
saucepan  again,  with  sugar  enough 
to  make  it  like  a syrup;  then  put 
them  into  a stewpan,  and  pour  the 
syrup  over  them ; let  there  be 
enough  to  stew’  them  in ; when  they 
are  done  enough,  w'hich  will  be 
known  by  the  pippins  being  soft,  take 
them  up,  and  lay  them  in  a dish  with 
the  syrup. 

PIPPIN  TARTS  {to  make).— 
Pare  thin,  ’ two  Seville,  or  China 
oranges ; boil  the  peel  tender,  and 


shred  it  fine ; pare  and  core  twenty 
apples;  put  them  into  a stewpan 
with  as  little  water  as  possible  ; when 
half  done,  add  half  a pound  of  su- 
gar, the  orange-peel  and  juice;  boil 
till  pretty  thick  ; when  cold,  put  it 
in  a shallow  dish,  or  pattypans, 
lined  with  paste,  to  turn  out,  and 
be  eaten  cold. 

PISMIRES  {to  prevent  the  in- 
crease of).  Make  a strong  decoc- 
tion of  walnut  leaves,  and  after 
opening  several  of  the  pismires’ 
sandy  habitations,  pour  upon  them  a 
quantity  of  the  liquor,  just  sulRcient 
to  fill  the  hollow  of  each  heap;  after 
the  middle  of  it  has  been  scoopea, 
throw  in  the  contents  from  the  sides, 
and  press  down  the  whole  mass  with 
the  foot  till  it  becomes  level  with  the 
rest  of  the  field.  This,  if  not  found 
effectual  at  first,  must  be  repeated  a 
second  or  third  time,  when  they  will 
be  totally  destroyed. 

PISTACHIO  CREAM  (^0  make). 
Take  half  a pound  of  pistachio  nuts; 
take  out  the  kernels ; beat  them  in 
a mortar  with  a spoonful  of  brandy ; 
put  them  into  a tossing-pan,  with  a 
pint  of  good  cream,  and  the  yolks 
of  two  eggs,  beat  fine  ; stir  it  gen- 
tly over  a very  slow  fire,  till  it  grows 
thick  ; then  put  it  into  glasses ; 
when  it  grow's  cold,  stick  it  all  over 
with  small  pieces  of  the  nut,  and 
serve  up. 

PITCH  {to  take  out  spots  of). — 
Pour  a good  deal  of  salad  oil  on 
the  stained  place,  and  let  it  dry 
thereon  four  and  twenty  hours  ; then 
with  the  scowering  ball,  and  warm 
water,  take  away  the  spot  by  rub- 
bing it  on  the  inside  of  the  cloth. 

PITS  {to  purify  the  muddy  water 
of).  Make  a number  of  holes  in 
the  bottom  of  a deep  tub ; lay  some 
clean  gravel  thereon,  and  above  this 
some  clean  sand;  sink  this  tub  in 
the  river  or  pit,  so  that  only  a few 
inches  of  the  tub  will  be  above  the 
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I surface  of  the  water  ; the  river  or 
' pit  water  will  filter  through  the  sand, 

I and  rise  clear  through  it  to  the  level 
! of  the  water  on  the  outside,  and  will 
i be  pure  and  limpid. 

PLAICE  {fo  dress).  Sprinkle 
I with  salt,  and  keep  twenty-four 
j hours ; then  wash  and  wipe  it 
; dry  ; wet  it  over  with  egg,  and  co- 
j ver  with  crumbs  of  bread  ; make 
I - some  lard,  or  fine  dripping,  and  iwo 
large  spoonfuls  of  vinegar,  boiling 
hot ; lay  the  fish  in,  and  fry  it  a fine 
colour;  drain  it  from  the  fat,  and 
-serve  with  fried  parsley  round,  and 
. anchovy  sauce. 

PLAICE  and  FLOUNDERS  {to 
: choose).  These  fish  are  in  season 
from  January  to  March,  and  from 
July  to  September  ; when  new,  they 
j : are  stiff,  and  the  eyes  look  lively,  and 
! ! stand  out.  The  best  plaice  are 
j:bliieish  on  the  belly,  but  flounders 
j ^ should  be  of  a cream  colour, 
i PLAIN  PUDDING  {to  make  a). 

) ' Weigh  three  quarters  of  a pound  of 
j : any  odd  scraps  of  bread,  whether 
! crust  or  crumb  ; cut  them  small, 
and  pour  on  them  a pint  and  a half 
of  boiling  water,  to  soak  them  well ; 
let  them  stand  till  the  water  be  cool ; 
i ■ then  press  it  out,  and  mash  the  bread 
1 smooth  with  the  back  of  a spoon  ; 

add  to  it  a tea-spoonful  of  beaten 
1 . ginger,  some  moist  sugar,  and  three 
I quarters  of  a pound  of  currants : 

I mix  all  well  together,  and  lay  it  in  a 
i pan  well  buttered ; flatten  it  down 
; with  a spoon,  and  lay  some  pieces  of 
I butter  on  the  top  ; bake  it  in  a mo- 
derate oven,  and  serve  it  hot : when 
cold,  it  will  turn  out  of  the  pan,  and 
eat  like  good  plain  cheesecake. 

PLANTAIN,  COMMON 
OPiEAT.  {Plantago  Major.)  This 
plant  has  a fibrous  root,  and  sends 
out  long  oval  leaves,  of  a pale  green, 
and  ribbed  ; these  are  seven,  often 
; five,  and  sometimes  nine  : the  foot- 
' stalks  are  leafy.  J’he  flower-stems 
1 also  proceed  from  the  root,  and  are 


a span  in  height,  crowned  with  a 
spike  of  clustered  flowers,  whicli  are 
exceedingly  minute.  It  is  common 
in  pastures. 

It  was  once  received  in  the  Edin- 
burgh, but  not  in  the  London  Phar- 
macopoeia. It  was  the  great  vulne- 
rary of  the  ancients,  and  the  leaves 
are  now  outwardly  used  by  the  com- 
mon people  to  all  fresh  wounds.  It 
is  curious  that  it  is  the  chief  remedy 
for  the  cure  of  tlie  rattlesnake,  for 
which  discovery  an  Indian  received 
a great  reward  from  the  assembly  of 
South  Carolina.  Trajus  mentions 
it  as  an  ingredient  in  Julian  Paul- 
mer’s  “ powder  against  the  bite  of  a 
mad  dog.”  It  was  at  one  time  in- 
wardly used  when  any  bruise  had 
happened  producing  spitting  of 
blood  ; and  likewise  in  dysentery, 
haemorrhoidal  flux,  excessive  men- 
struation, and  fluor  albus. 

PLANTATIONS  (to  protect 
young  ones  being  barked  by  Hares  and 
Rabbits).  Hares,  rabbits,  and  rats, 
have  a natural  antipathy  to  tar ; but 
tar,  though  fluid,  contracts,  when 
exposed  to  the  sun  and  air  for  a time, 
a great  dryness  and  a very  bind- 
ing quality  ; and,  if  applied  to  trees 
in  its  natural  state,  will  occasion 
them  to  be  bark-bound.  To  remove 
this  difficulty,  tar  is  of  sq  strong  a 
savour,  that  a small  quantity,  mixed 
with  other  things,  in  their  nature 
open  and  loose,  will  give  the  whole 
mixture  such  a degree  of  its  own 
taste  and  smell,  as  will  prevent  the 
hares  or  rabbits  touching  whatever 
it  is  applied  to. 

Take  any  quantity  of  tar,  and  mix 
six  or  seven  times  as  much  grease, 
stirring  and  mixing  them  well  toge- 
ther ; with  this  composition  brush  the 
stems  of  young  trees,  &c.  as  high  as 
hares  or  rabbits  can  reach,  and  it 
will  efi’ectually  prevent  their  being 
barked. 

PLASTER  for  the  STOMACH 
(to  make).  Take  of  laudanum  gum, 
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tliree  ounces ; frankincense,  one 
ounce;  cinnamon  in  powder,  and 
oil  of  mace,  each  half  an  ounce  ; oil 
of  mint,  one  drachm : to  the  melted 
frankincense  add,  first,  the  lauda- 
num, softened  by  heat,  then  the  oil 
of  mace.  Mix  these  afterwards 
with  the  cinnamon  and  oil  of  mint, 
and  beat  them  together,  in  a warm 
mortar,  into  a plaster.  Let  it  be 
kept  in  a close  vessel. 

This  elegant  stomach  plaster  has 
been  recommended  as  a moderately 
warm  discutient,  and  is  directed  hy 
some  to  be  applied  to  the  hypogas- 
tric region,  for  strengthening  the 
viscera,  and  expelling  flatulencies. 

It  is  contrived  so  as  to  be  easily 
made  occasionally,  (for  these  com- 
positions, on  account  of  their  vola- 
tile ingredients,  are  not  fit  for  keep- 
ing,) and  to  be  but  moderately  adhe- 
sive, so  as  not  to  oflend  the  skin, 
and  that  it  may,  without  difficulty, 
be  frequently  renewed  ; which  these 
applications,  in  order  to  their  pro- 
ducing any  considerable  effect,  re- 
quire to  be. 

PLATE  and  PLATED  ARTI- 
CLES (/o  chan).  The  plate  ought 
to  be  free  from  grease ; wash  it 
therefore  in  boiling  water,  and  if  it 
have  rough  edges,  brush  it  well  be- 
fore beginning  to  clean  it:  the  lea- 
ther should  be  soft  and  thick,  the 
sponge  well  soaked  in  water  before 
using  it.  Use  the  plate  powder,  or 
whiting,  either  wet  or  dry  ; if  wet, 
do  not  put  it  on  too  much  plate  at 
once  rub  it,  if  plain,  with  the  bare 
hand  ; small  articles,  such  as  spoons 
and  forks,  can  be  done  between  the 
finger  and  thumb  ; the  longer  plate 
is  rubbed,  the  better  it  will  look  ; 
when  done  enough,  brush  the  whit- 
ing, or  powder,  from  out  of  the 
crevices  and  crests  of  the  plate,  and 
from  between  the  prongs  of  the 
forks,  very  carefully.  Be  careful  also 
not  to  rub  the  salt  and  tea-spoons, 
and  other  small  articles,  too  hard, 


lest  they  should  break  or  bend.  [1. 
Keep  a clean  leather  to  finish  rub-  |(; 
bing  the  plate  with,  after  it  is  brush-  | 
ed  ; and  let  it  be  dusted  with  a linen  I 
cloth  before  it  is  put  upon  the  table.  | 
Plated  articles  require  even  more  | 
care  than  silver  ones  ; they  should  I 
be  cleaned  with  soft  brushes,  not  too  it 
often,  and  never  with  any  thing  but  | 
plate  powder,  not  even  whiting  by  |i 
itself : do  not  wet  them  more  than  i 
can  be  helped,  or  they  will  tarnish  ; ; 
nor  brush  them  more  than  is  neces-  i 
sary,  or  the  silver  will  come  off : the  | 
best  thing  for  them  is  spirit  of  wine,  i 
or  oil ; and  take  care  that  no  plated 
articles  remain  long  dirty  or  damj), 
for  if  they  do,  they  will  rust,  in  case 
they  are  plated  on  steel,  and  canker 
if  plated  on  copper.  | 

Wash  the  brushes,  after  the  plate  i 
is  cleaned,  with  warm  water  and  soap; 
do  them  quickly,  and  then  set  them  I 
to  dry,  with  the  wooden  side  upper-  j 
most,  as  that  takes  the  most  drying, 
and  the  bristles  are  apt  to  come  out 
if  the  wood  remain  long  wet. 

Vhh.'T^  {to  make  look  new').  Take  i 
of  unslaked  lime,  and  alum,  a pound  i 
each ; of  aqua-vitae,  and  vinegar,  l 
each  a pint ; and  of  beer  grounds,  | 
two  quarts  ; boil  the  plate  in  these,  f 
and  they  will  set  a beautiful  gloss  i 
upon  it.  , 

PLATE  {to  take  stains  out  of). — 
Steep  the  plate  in  soap  ley,  for  the  I 
space  of  four  hours ; then  cover  it 
over  with  whiting,  wet  with  vinegar, 
so  that  it  may  stick  thick  upon  it,  ’ 
and  dry  it  by  a fire ; after  w'hich, 
rub  off  the  whiting,  and  pass  it  over  ; 
with  dry  bran,  and  the  spots  wall  not 
only  disappear,  but  the  plate  will 
look  exceedingly  bright. 

PLATE  POWDER  {to  make).—  \ 
In  most  of  the  articles  sold  as  plate 
jjowder,  under  a variety  of  names, 
there  is  an  injurious  mixture,  which 
is  said  sometimes  to  penetrate  so 
far,  and  to  render  silver  so  brit^k^ 
that  it  w’ill  even  break  with  a fall. 
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Whiting,  properly  purified  from 
sand,  applied  wet,  and  rubbed  till 
dry,  is  one  of  the  easiest,  safest,  and 
certainly  the  cheapest  of  all  plate 
powders;  jewellers,  and  silversmiths, 
for  small  articles,  seldom  use  any 
thing  else  ; if,  however,  the  plate  be 
boiled  a little  in  water,  with  an  ounce 
of  calcined  hartshorn  in  powder,  to 
about  three  pints  of  water,  then 
drained  over  the  vessel  in  which  it 
was  boiled,  and  afterwards  dried  by 
the  fire,  while  some  soft  linen  rags 
are  boiled  in  the  liquid  till  they  have 
wholly  imbibed  it;  these  rags  will, 
when  dry,  not  only  assist  to  clean  the 
plate,  which  must  afterwards  be 
rubbed  dry  with  leather,  but  also 
serve  admirably  for  cleaning  brass 
locks,  finger-plates,  &c. 

PLIABLE  VARNISH  for  UM- 
BRELLAS (to  make).  Take  any 
quantity  of  caoutchouc,  as  ten  or 
twelve  ounces,  cut  into  small  bits 
with  a pair  of  scissors,  and  put  a 
strong  iron  ladle  (such  as  painters, 
plumbers,  or  glaziers  melt  their  lead 
in,)  over  a common  pit-coal  or  other 
fire;  which  must  be  gentle,  glowing, 
and  witlmut  smoke.  When  the  ladle 
is  hot,  put  a single  bit  into  it : if  black 
smoke  issues,  it  will  presently  flame 
and  disappear,  or  it  will  evaporate 
without  flame ; the  ladle  is  then  too 
hot.  When  the  ladle  is  less  hot,  put 
in  a second  bit,  which  will  produce 
•a  white  smoke  ; this  white  smoke 
will  continue  during  the  operation, 
and  evaporate  the  caoutchouc ; 
therefore  no  time  is  to  be  lost,  but 
'ittle  bits  are  to  be  put  in,  a few  at  a 
t^me,  till  the  whole  are  melted ; it 
should  be  continually  and  gently 
stirred  with  an  iron  or  brass  spoon. 
The  instant  the  smoke  changes  from 
white  to  black,  take  ofl’  the  ladle,  or 
the  whole  will  break  out  into  a vio- 
lent flame,  or  be  spoiled,  or  lost. 
Care  must  be  taken  that  no  water 
be  added,  a few  droj)s  only  of  which 
would,  on  account  of  its  expansibi- 
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lity,  make  it  boil  over  furiously,  and 
with  great  noise  ; at  this  period  of 
the  process,  two  pounds,  or  one 
quart  of  the  best  drying  oil  is  to  be 
put  into  the  melted  caoutchouc,  and 
stirred  till  hot,  and  the  whole  poured 
into  a glazed  vessel  through  a coarse 
gauze,  or  wire  sieve.  When  settled 
and  clear,  which  will  be  in  a few 
minutes,  it  is  fit  for  use,  either  hot 
or  cold. 

The  silk  should  be  always  stretch- 
ed horizontally  by  pins,  or  tenter- 
hooks on  frames  ; (the  greater  they 
are  in  length  the  better,)  and  the 
varnish  poured  on  cold  in  hot  wea- 
ther, and  hot,  in  cold  weather.  It  is, 
perhaps,  best,  always  to  lay  it  on 
when  cold.  The  art  of  laying  it  on 
properly,  consists  in  making  no  in- 
testine motion  in  the  varnish,  which 
would  create  minute  bubbles  ; there- 
fore brushes  of  every  kind  are  im- 
proper, as  each  bubble  breaks  in 
drying,  and  forms  a small  hole, 
through  which  the  air  will  transpire. 

This  varnish  is  pliant,  unadhesive, 
and  unalterable  by  weather. 

PLOVERS  (to  choose).  Choose 
those  that  are  hard  at  the  vent, 
which  shows  that  they  are  fat : in 
other  respects,  choose  them  by  the 
same  marks  as  other  fowl.  When 
stale,  the  feet  are  dry.  They  will 
keep  sweet  a long  time.  There  are 
three  sorts,  the  grey,  green,  and  bas- 
tard plover. 

PLOVERS’  EGGS  (to  dress)— 
Are  a nice  and  fashionable  dish. 
Boil  them  ten  minutes,  and  serve 
either  hot  or  cold  on  a napkin. 

PLOVERS  (to  roast.)  Green 
plovers  are  roasted  as  woodcocks; 
lay  them  upon  a toast,  and  put  good 
gravy  sauce  in  the  dish. 

Grey  plovers  may  be  roasted  or 
stewed  thus  : — make  a forcemeat  of 
artichoke  bottoms,  cut  small,  season- 
ed with  pepper,  sUlt,  and  nutmeg  ; 
stuff  the  bellies,  and  put  the  birds 
in  a sattcepan,  with  a good  gravy 
1 N 
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just  to  cover  them,  a glass  of  white 
wine,  and  a blade  of  mace ; cover 
them  close,  and  stew  them  softly  till 
they  are  tender  ; take  up  the  plovers, 
and  put  in  a piece  of  butter  rolled 
in  flour,  to  thicken  the  sauce ; boil 
it  till  smooth  ; squeeze  in  a little 
lemon,  and  pour  it  over  the  birds. 

PLUM  CAKE  {to  make  a).  Take 
a pound  and  a half  of  fine  flour, 
well  dried;  add  the  same  of  butter; 
of  currants,  three-quarters  of  a 
pound  ; of  raisins,  well  stoned  and 
sliced,  half  a pound ; eighteen 
ounces  of  sugar,  beaten  and  sifted, 
and  fourteen  eggs,  with  half  the 
whites  ; shred  the  peel  of  a large 
lemon  very  fine,  three  ounces  of 
candied  orange,  the  same  of  lemon, 
a tea-spoonful  of  beaten  mace,  half 
a nutmeg,  grated,  a tea-cupful  of 
brandy  or  white  wine,  with  four 
spoonfuls  of  orange-flower  w'ater. 
Work  the  butter  with  the  hand  to  a 
cream : beat  the  sugar  well  in ; 
whisk  the  eggs  half  an  hour ; mix 
them  with  the  sugar  and  butter,  and 
put  in  the  flour  and  spices.  Beat 
the  whole  an  hour  and  a half;  mix 
in  lightly  the  brandy,  fruit,  and 
sweetmeats;  put  it  into  a hoop,  and 
two  hours  and  a half  will  bake  it. 

Another.  To  two  pounds  of  flour, 
well  dried,  add  a pound  of  sugar, 
beaten  and  sifted,  a pound  of  butter, 
a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  nutmegs, 
the  same  of  mace,  sixteen  eggs,  two 
pounds  and  a half  of  currants,  pick- 
ed and  washed,  half  a pound  of 
sweet  almonds,  the  same  of  candied 
lemon,  half  a pint  of  brandy,  and 
three  spoonfuls  of  orange-flower  wa- 
ter. Beat  the  butter  to  a cream ; 
put  in  the  sugar  and  butter.  Beat 
the  yolks  half  an  hour,  and  mix  them 
with  the  whites.  Put  in  the  flour  a 
little  before  the  oven  is  ready,  and 
just  before  it  is  put  into  the  hoop; 
mix  together  lightly  the  currants, 
and  other  ingredients,  and  two  hours 
will  bake  it. 


Another.  Take  four  pounds  of 
dried  flour,  and  the  same  of  cur- 
rants, washed  and  picked,  one  pound 
and  a half  of  sugar,  pounded  and 
sifted,  six  oranges,  lemon  and  citron 
peels,  cut  in  slices  ; mix  all  these 
together ; then  beat  ten  eggs,  the 
yolks  and  whites  separately;  then 
melt  a pound  and  a half  of  butter  in 
a pint  of  cream  ; when  luke-warin, 
put  to  half  a pint  of  ale-yeast,  nearly 
half  a pint  of  sweet  wine,  and  tlie 
eggs ; then  strain  the  liquor  to  the 
dry  ingredients;  beat  them  well, 
and  add  of  cloves,  mace,  cinnamon, 
and  nutmeg,  half  an  ounce  each. 
Butter  the  pan,  and  put  it  into  a 
quick  oven.  Three  hours  will  bake 
it. 

PLUM  CAKES  {to  make  little). 
Take  a pound  of  flour  ; rub  into  it 
half  a pound  of  butter,  the  same  of 
sugar,  a little  beaten  mace  ; beat 
four  eggs  very  well  (leave  out  half 
the  whites),  with  three  spoonfuls  of 
yeast  ; put  to  it  a quarter  of  a pound 
of  warm  cream  ; strain  them  into 
the  flour,  and  make  it  up  light ; set 
it  before  the  fire  to  rise  ; before  it  is 
sent  to  the  oven,  put  in  three-quar- 
ters of  a pound  of  currants. 

Another  method.  Take  half  a 
pound  of  sugar,  finely  powdered,  two 
pounds  of  flour,  dried,  four  yolks  and 
two  whites  of  eggs,  half  a pound  of 
butter,  washed  with  rose-water,  six 
spoonfuls  of  cream,  warmed,  and  a 
pound  and  a half  of  currants,  picked 
and  rubbed  in  a cloth  : mix,  and 
make  them  up  into  cakes  ; bake  in 
a hot  oven,  and  let  them  stand  half 
an  hour,  till  coloured  on  both  sides ; 
then  take  down  the  oven  lid,  and 
let  them  stand  to  soak.  The  butter 
must  be  rubbed  well  into  the  flour  ; 
then  the  eggs  and  cream,  and  then 
the  currants. 

PLUM  CAKE  {to  make  a good). 
Take  a pound  and  a half  of  fine  flour, 
well  dried,  a pound  and  a half  of 
butter,  three-quarters  of  a pound  of 
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I currants,  washed,  and  well  picked  ; 

I stone  half  a pound  of  raisins,  and 
slice  them,  eighteen  ounces  of  sugar, 
beat  and  sifted,  fourteen  eggs,  leaving 
out  the  whites  of  half  of  them,  shred 
the  peel  of  a large  lemon  exceeding- 
ly fine,  three  ounces  of  candied 
orange,  the  same  of  lemon,  a tea- 
spoonful of  beaten  mace,  half  a nut- 
nieg,  grated,  a tea-cupful  of  brandy, 
or  white  wine,  four  spoonfuls  of 
orange-flower  water  : first  work  the 
butter  with  your  hand  to  a cream  ; 
then  beat  your  sugar  well  in  ; whisk 
your  eggs  for  half  an  hour  ; then 
mix  them  with  your  sugar  and  but- 
ter, and  put  in  your  flour  and  spices. 
When  the  oven  is  ready,  mix  the 
brandy,  fruit,  and  sweetmeats  lightly 
in ; then  put  it  in  the  hoop,  and  send 
it  to  the  oven.  It  will  require  two 
hours  and  a half  baking.  It  will 
take  an  hour  and  a half  beating. 

PLUM  CAKE  {to  make  a white 
one).  To  two  pounds  of  flour,  well 
dried,  take  a pound  of  sugar,  beat 
and  sifted,  one  pound  of  butter,  a 
quarter  of  an  ounce  of  mace,  the 
; same  of  nutmeg,  sixteen  eggs,  two 
pounds  and  a half  of  currants,  pick- 
ed, and  washed,  half  a pound  of  can- 
died lemon,  the  same  of  sweet  al- 
: monds,  half  a pint  of  white  wine,  or 

i brandy,  three  spoonfuls  of  orange- 
i flower  water;  beat  the  butter  to  a 
) cream  ; put  in  the  sugar  ; beat  the 
> whites  of  the  eggs  half  an  hour  : mix 
’ them  with  your  sugar  and  butter; 

: then  beat  the  yolks  half  an  hour,  mix 

I them  with  the  whites:  it  will  take 
t two  hours  beating  ; put  in  the  flour 
! a little  before  your  oven  is  ready  : 

1 mix  the  currants  and  all  the  other 
I ingredients  lightly  in,  just  when  you 
1 put  it  in  your  hoop.  Two  hours  will 
i bake  it. 

PLU.M  {Compote  of").  There  are 
hut  few  kinds  of  plums  in  England 
1 that  will  bear  boiling  ; green-gages 
< are  the  most  suitable  for  this  pur- 
* pose,  although  it  is  requisite,  that 
' neither  they,  nor  any  others,  should 
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be  thoroughly  ripe  ; boil  them  a lit- 
tle while  in  raw  sugar,  and  a little 
water,  according  to  their  ripeness  ; 
skim  it  with  bits  of  paper,  when 
cooling,  and  reduce  the  syrup,  ac- 
cordingly as  you  purpose  to  keep 
them  ; if  for  present  use,  it  is  suffi- 
cient to  make  a good  palatable  sy- 
rup. The  best  method  for  preserving, 
is  to  prick  them  in  several  places, 
and  scald  them  in  boiling  water  un- 
til they  rise  on  the  surface  ; take 
them  off  the  fire,  and  let  them  cool 
in  the  same  water ; cover  the  pan, 
and  put  them  on  a slow  fire,  which 
will  bring  them  back  to  their  pro- 
per colour ; then  drain  them  into 
cold  water,  and  boil  them  a moment 
in  sugar;  leave  them  in  the  sugar 
till  the  next  day,  and  boil  them  a lit- 
tle more.  When  prepared,  after  this 
manner,  they  will  keep  a long  while. 

PLUM  FRITTERS  with  RICE 
{to  make').  Grate  the  crumb  of  a 
penny  loaf ; pour  over  it  a pint  of 
boiling  cream,  or  good  milk  ; let  it 
stand  four  or  five  hours  ; then  beat 
ii  exceedingly  fine  ; put  to  it  the 
yolks  of  five  eggs,  four  ounces  of 
sugar,  and  a nutmeg,  grated ; beat 
them  well  together,  and  fry  them  in 
hog’s  lard ; drain  them  in  a sieve  ; 
and  serve  them  up  with  wine  sauce 
under  them  : currants  may  be  added, 
if  agreeable. 

PLUM  PORRIDGE  {to  make). 
Put  a leg  or  shin  of  beef  into  eight 
gallons  of  water,  and  boil  them  till 
they  are  very  tender,  and  when  the 
broth  is  strong,  strain  it  out ; take 
off  the  fat ; wipe  the  pot,  and  put 
in  the  broth  again  ; then  slice  thin, 
four  pound  loaf,  the  top  and  botto  i 
being  cut  off;  put  some  of  the  i- 
quor  to  it;  cover  it  up,  and  let  it 
stand  a quarter  of  an  hour;  boil  iv, 
and  strain  it,  and  then  put  it  into  the 
pot  ; let  it  boil  a quarter  of  an  hour  ; 
then  put  in  five  pounds  of  currants, 
cleanly  washed,  and  picked  ; let  them 
!>oil  a little,  and  put  in  five  pounds 
of  raisins  of  the  sun,  stoned,  and 
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two  pound  of  prunes,  and  let  them 
boil  till  they  swell  ; then  put  in  three 
quarters  of  an  ounce  of  mace,  half 
an  ounce  of  cloves,  two  nutmegs ; 
all  of  them  beaten  fine,  and  mix  it 
with  a little  liquor  cold,  and  put 
them  in  a very  little  time,  and  take 
off  the  pot ; then  put  in  three  pounds 
of  sugar,  a little  salt,  a quart  of 
Lisbon,  a quart  of  claret,  and  the 
juice  of  two  or  three  lemons.  It 
may  be  thickened  with  sago  instead 
of  bread. 

Another  method.  Take  a gallon 
of  water,  and  half  a pound  of  bar- 
ley, a quarter  of  a pound  of  raisins, 
clean  washed,  a quarter  of  a pound 
of  currants,  clean  washed,  and  pick- 
ed ; boil  these  till  above  half  the 
water  is  wasted,  with  two  or  three 
blades  of  mace ; then  sweeten  to 
your  palate,  and  add  half  a pint  of 
white  wine. 

PLUMS  (to  preserve).  They 
must  be  used  before  they  are  quite 
ripe,  and  the  stalks  left  on,  as  in  all 
fruits  which  are  preserved  with  the 
stones  in ; prick  them  with  a pin, 
and  simmer  a moment  in  boiling  wa- 
ter ; then  drain  very  well,  and  boil 
them  a moment  in  clarified  sugar ; 
skim  it  well;  and  let  all  rest  together 
a couple  of  days ; then  boil  the  sy- 
rup again,  adding  a little  more  raw 
sugar  to  it;  boil  the  plums  in  it  a few 
minutes;  the  proportion  is  a pound 
of  sugar  to  each  pound  of  fruit. 

PLUMS  (to  preserve  dry).  Cut 
them  on  one  side  to  stone  them  ; 
clarify  half  a pound  of  sugar,  for 
each  pound  of  plums  ; simmer  them 
together  a little  while  on  a slow  fire, 
and  let  them  rest  in  the  sugar  till 
the  next  day  ; boil  the  sugar  ; sim- 
mer the  fruit  a few  minutes,  the  pan 
being  covered,  leave  them  till  the 
next  day,  and  then  drain  them  out 
to  dry  as  usual. 

PLUMS  (^oprescrregrccw).  Take 
the  fruit  before  they  have  stones  in 
them,  which  may  be  known  by  put- 


ting a pin  through  them,  and  coddle  i 
them  in  many  waters,  with  vine 
leaves,  till  they  are  green ; then  | 
peel  them,  and  let  them  coddle  again : ; 

make  a syrup  of  a pint  of  water,  to  i 
a pound  and  a quarter  of  sugar ; j. 
put  them  in  it ; set  them  on  the  fire  t 
to  boil  slowly,  till  they  are  clear,  and 
skim  them  often;  they  will  be  very 
green  ; put  them  in  jars  for  use. 

PLUM  PUDDING  (to  make  a 
commo7i).  One  pound  of  flour,  and  i 
one  of  suet,  half  the  quantity  of  \ 
fruit  with  spice,  lemon-peel,  half  a i 
glass  of  brandy,  one  egg,  and  milk  > 
enough  to  mix  it  with.  This  will  1 
make  an  excellent  pudding,  if  long  ;j 
boiled . 

PLUM  PUDDING  (Jo  make  a i 
rich  one),  A pound  of  jar  raisins,  i 
stoned,  a pound  of  currants,  well 
washed,  and  picked,  a pound  of  beef  ' 
suet,  chopped  small,  tw'o  ounces  of  | 
almonds,  blanched,  and  pounded,  -i 
mixed  in  a pound  of  sifted  flour,  and 
some  grated  bread;  add  two  ounces 
each,  of  candied  citron,  orange,  and 
lemon- peel,  half  a nutmeg,  grated,  a 
blade  or  two  of  mace,  a quarter  of  a 
pound  of  powdered  sugar,  and  a lit-  I 
tie  salt  ; moisten  the  whole  with  ten 
beaten  eggs,  half  a pint  of  cream,  a 
glass  or  two  of  white  wine,  half  a 
gill  of  brandy,  to  make  it  of  a good 
consistency  ; it  must  not  be  thin,  as 
the  fruit  would  then  settle  at  the  | 
bottom ; tie  it  carefully  in  a cloth, 
and  boil  it  four  hours : serve  up  with 
melted  butter  and  white  wine. 

PLUM  WINE  (to  make).  Take 
twenty  pounds  of  Malaga  raisins ; | 

pick,  rub,  and  shred  them,  and  put  1 
them  into  a tub  ; take  four  gallons  i 
of  water ; boil  it  an  hour ; let  it  | 
stand  till  it  is  blood  warm,  and  put  | 
it  to  the  raisins ; let  it  stand  nine  or  | 
ten  days  more,  stirring  it  twice  a 
day  ; strain  out  the  liquor,  and  mix  I 
it  with  two  quarts  of  damson  juice  : 
put  it  in  a vessel,  and  when  it  has  f 
done  working,  stop  it  close  ; at  tlie 
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end  of  four  or  five  months,  bottle 
it. 

POACHED  EGGS  {to  dress).— 
Break  an  egg  into  a cup,  and  put  it 
into  boiling  water ; when  the  white 
looks  quite  set,  which  it  will  gene- 
rally do  in  five  minutes,  take  it  up 
with  an  egg  slice,  and  lay  it  on  toast 
and  butter,  or  spinach  ; as  soon  as  a 
sufficient  number  are  done,  serve 
them  hot : if  fresh  laid,  they  will 
I poach  well  without  breaking. 

PODOVIES  {to  dress).  Shred 
underdone  dressed  beef,  with  a little 
fat  ; season  with  pepper,  salt,  and  a 
little  shallot,  or  onion : make  a plain 
paste ; roll  it  thin,  and  cut  it  in  shape 
like  an  apple  puff ; fill  it  with  mince  ; 
pinch  the  edges,  and  fry  them  of  a 
nice  brown ; the  paste  should  be 
1 made  with  a small  quantity  of  butter, 
i egg,  and  milk. 

i POINT  LACE  {to  clean  and 
1 starch).  Fix  the  lace  in  a prepared 
1 tent ; draw  it  straight ; make  a warm 
j lather  of  Castille  soap  ; and,  with  a 
fine  brush  dipped  in,  rub  over  the 
point  gently;  and  when  it  is  clean  on 
one  side,  do  the  same  to  the  other  ; 
then  throw  some  clean  water  on  it, 
in  which  a little  alum  has  been  dis- 
solved, to  take  off  the  suds  ; and 
having  some  thin  starch,  go  over 
with  the  same  on  the  wrong  side, 
and  iron  it  on  the  same  side  when 
dry  ; then  open  it  with  a bodkin,  and 
set  it  in  order. 

To  clean  point  lace,  if  not  very 
I dirty,  without  washing ; fix  it  in  a 
j lent  as  the  former,  and  go  over  with 
1 fine  bread,  the  crust  being  pared  off, 

I and  when  it  is  done,  dust  out  the 
I crumbs,  &c. 

POISON  {Antidotes for).  When 
I the  preparation  of  arsenic,  mercury, 

I antimony,  copper,  or  of  any  other 
metal,  or  when  any  unknown  sub- 
j stance,  or  matter,  has  been  swallow- 
I ed,  and  there  have  speedily  ensued 
! heat  of  the  mouth  and  throat,  v iolent 
I pain  of  the  stomach,  retching,  and 
' vomiting,  immediately  drink  plenti- 


fully of  warm  water,  with  common 
soap,  or  white  of  egg,  or  common 
sugar,  mixed  with  or  dissolved  in 
it.  Two  or  three  quarts  of  warm  wa- 
ter, with  from  three  or  four  ounces 
to  half  a pound  of  soap,  a dozen  of 
eggs,  or  half  a pound  of  sugar,  will 
not  be  too  much. 

When  the  preparations  of  opium, 
henbane,  nightshade,  hemlock,  to- 
bacco, foxglove,  or  stramonium,  or 
any  poisonous  fungi,  mistaken  for 
mushrooms,  or  spirituous  liquors  in 
excess,  or  any  other  unknown  mat- 
ters have  been  swallowed,  exciting 
sickness,  without  pain  of  the  sto- 
mach, or  producing  giddiness,  drow- 
siness, and  sleep,  give  instantly  one 
table-spoonful  of  flour  of  mustard, 
in  warm  water ; and  repeat  it  in  co- 
pious draughts  of  warm  water  con- 
stantly, until  vomiting  takes  place. 
If  the  person  become  so  insensible 
as  not  to  be  easily  roused,  give  the 
mustard  in  vinegar,  instead  of  water; 
and  rub  and  shake  the  body  actively 
and  incessantly. 

When  oil  of  vitriol,  spirits  of  salt, 
or  aquafortis,  have  been  swallowed, 
or  spilt  upon  the  skin,  immediately 
drink,  or  wash  the  part  with  large 
quantities  of  water ; and  as  soon  as 
they  can  be  procured,  add  soap,  or 
potash,  or  chalk,  to  the  w'ater. 

POLISH  CAKE  {to  make).  Mix 
a handful  of  flour,  with  a pint  of 
good  cream,  half  a pound  of  beef 
suet,  melted  and  sifted,  a quarter  of 
a pound  of  sugar-pow’der,  half  a 
pound  of  raisins,  stoned  and  chop- 
ped, dried  flowers  of  orange,  a glass 
of  brandy,  a little  coriander,  and  salt ; 
bake  it  about  an  hour,  and  glaze  and 
garnish  it. 

POLISHED  IRONS  {to  pre- 
serve from  rust).  Polished  iron- 
work may  be  preserved  from  rust 
by  a mixture  not  very  expensive, 
consisting  ofcopal  varnish, intimately 
mixed  with  as  much  olive  oil  as  will 
give  it  a degree  of  greasiuess;  adding 
tliirreto  nearly  as  much  spirit  of  lur- 
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pentine  as  af  varnish.  The  cast 
iron-work  is  best  preserved  by  rub- 
bing it  with  black-lead. 

But  where  rust  has  begun  to  make 
its  appearance  on  grates  or  fire-irons, 
apply  a mixture  of  tripoli,  with  half 
its  quantity  of  sulphur,  intimately 
mingled  on  a marble  slab,  and  laid 
on  with  a piece  of  soft  leather ; or 
emery  and  oil  may  be  applied  with 
excellent  effect ; not  laid  on  in  the 
usual  slovenly  way,  but  with  a spongy 
piece  of  the  fig-tree  fully  saturated 
with  the  mixture.  This  will  not 
only  clean,  but  polish,  and  render 
the  use  of  whiting  unnecessary. 

POLISHED  METAL  {to  keep 
from  rust).  Dissolve  one  ounce  of 
camphor,  in  two  pounds  of  hog’s 
lard,  observing  to  take  off  the  scum  ; 
then  mix  as  much  black  lead  on,  as 
will  give  the  mixture  an  iron  colour. 
Fire-irons,  rubbed  over  with  this 
mixture,  and  remaining  on  twenty- 
four  hours,  and  then  dried  with  a 
linen  cloth,  will  keep  clean  for  many 
months. 

POMADE  DIVIN  (to  make). 
Clear  a pound  and  a half  of 
beef  marrow  from  the  strings  and 
bones  ; put  it  into  an  earthen  pan, 
or  vessel  of  water  fresh  from  the 
spring,  and  change  the  water  night 
and  morning  for  ten  days ; then 
steep  it  in  rose-water  for  twenty- 
four  hours,  and  drain  in  a cloth  till 
quite  dry  : take  an  ounce  each  of 
storax,  gum  benjamin,  odoriferous 
cypress  powder  of  Florence,  half  an 
ounce  of  cinnamon,  two  drachms  of 
cloves,  and  two  drachms  of  nutmegs, 
all  finely  powdered;  and  mix  them 
with  the  marrow  above  prepared ; 
put  all  the  ingredients  into  a pewter 
pot  that  holds  three  pints : make  a 
paste  of  white  of  egg,  and  flour ; 
lay  it  upon  a piece  of  rag,  and  over 
it  another  piece  of  linen.  With  this 
cover  the  top  of  the  pot  very  close, 
that  none  of  the  steam  may  be  eva- 
porated ; put  the  pot  into  a large 
copper  pot  with  water ; taking  care 


to  keep  it  steady,  that  the  water  may 
not  reach  to  the  covering  of  the  in- 
ner pot.  As  the  water  shrinks,  con- 
stantly add  more,  boiling  hot ; for  it 
must  boil  four  hours,  without  ceasing 
a moment ; when  the  steam  has 
ceased  to  rise,  uncover,  and  strain 
the  ointment  through  a linen  cloth, 
into  small  pots,  and  cover  these  up 
close  w'ith  bladder  and  paper,  as  soon 
as  cold.  Silver  knives  and  spatula 
should  be  used  ; those  of  other  mate- 
rials absorbing  a part  of  the  odours. 
PONTIFF  SAUCE  {to  make).— 
^ Soak  slices  of  veal,  ham,  sliced 
onions,  carrots,  parsnips,  and  half  a 
head  of  celery  ; let  it  catch ; then 
add  a glass  of  white  wine,  as  much 
good  broth,  a clove  of  garlick,  four 
shallots,  one  clove,  a little  coriander, 
and  two  slices  of  peeled  lemon ; boil 
on  a slow  fire  till  the  meat  is  done  ; 
skim  it,  and  sift  it  in  a sieve ; add  a 
little  cullis,  and  a small  quantity  of 
fine  chopped  parsley,  just  before  you 
use  it. 

POOR  MAN’S  SAUCE  {to  make). 
Take  five  or  six  shallots  ; hash  them 
fine  with  a little  parsley  ; put  them 
into  a stewpan  with  a little  gravy, 
and  a skimming  spoonful  of  good 
vinegar,  a little  salt,  and  a little 
large  pepper ; simmer  till  enough, 
and  serve. 

POPPY.  {Papaver  Somniferum). 
This  plant  rises  two  or  three  feet  in 
height.  • The  leaves  are  alternate, 
ovate,  smooth,  deeply  cut  into  vari- 
J3US  segments,  and  closely  embrace 
the  stem.  The  calyx  soon  drops; 
the  flowers  are  large  and  terminal. 
The  stigma  is  a large  flat  radiated 
crown  covering  the  germen,  which 
afterward  becomes  the  pericarp. 

It  appears  that  the  poppy  may  be 
cultivated  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
taining opium  to  great  advantage  in 
Britain.  The  milky  juice,  drawn  by 
incision  from  poppy  heads,  and  thick- 
ened either  in  the  sun  or  shade,  has 
all  the  characters  of  good  opium ; 
its  colour,  consistence,  taste,  smell, 
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faculties,  phaenomena,  are  all  the 
same;  only,  if  carefully  collected,  it  is 
more  pure  and  free  from  feculencies. 

Medicinal  Virtues.  The  action  of 
opium  on  the  living  system  has  been 
the  subject  of  the  keenest  contro- 
versy. Some  have  asserted  that  it 
is  a direct  sedative,  and  that  it  pro- 
duces no  stimulant  effects  whatever; 
while  others  have  asserted  as  strong- 
ly, that  it  is  a powerful,  and  highly 
diffusible  stimulus,  and  that  the  se- 
dative effects,  which  it  undeniably 
produces,  are  merely  the  consequence 
of  the  previous  excitement.  The 
truth  appears  to  be,  that  opium  is 
capable  of  producing  a certain  de- 
gree of  excitement,  while  the  seda- 
1 tive  effects  which  always  succeed, 

■ are  incomparably  greater  than  could 
ibe  produced  by  the  preceding  ex- 
i citement.  The  stimulant  effects  are 
;most  apparent  from  small  doses. 

These  increase  the  energy  of  the 
:mind,  the  frequency  of  the  pulse, 
:and  the  heat  of  the  body,  excite 
•.thirst,  render  the  mouth  dry  and 
: parched,  and  diminish  all  the  secre- 
•-tions  and  excretions,  except  the  cu- 

■ ticular  discharge,  which  they  increase. 
These  effects  are  succeeded  by  lan- 

;guor  and  lassitude.  In  larger  doses, 
the  stimulant  effects  are  not  so  ap- 
parent; but  the  excitability  is  re- 
markably diminished,  and  confusion 
of  head,  vertigo  and  sleep,  are  pro- 
duced. In  excessive  doses,  it  proves 
a violent  narcotic  poison,  producing 
headache,  vertigo,  delirium,  and  con- 
'Tulsions,  accompanied  with  a very 
slow  pulse,  stertorous  breathing,  and 
a remarkable  degree  of  insensibility 
or  stupor,  terminated  by  apoplectic 
(If.ath.  The  bad  effects  of  an  over- 
dose of  opium  are  often  prevented 
by  the  occurrence  of  vomiting,  and 
they  are  best  counteracted  by  mak- 
ing the  patient  drink  freely  of  acids 
and  coffee,  and  not  permitting  him  to 
yield  to  his  desire  of  sleeping.  I>y 
hal)it,  the  effects  of  opium  on  the 
ti/dy  are  remarkably  diminished. 


There  have  been  instances  of  four 
grains  proving  fatal  to  adults,  while 
others  have  been  known  to  consume 
as  many  drachms  daily.  The  habit- 
ual use  of  opium  produces  the  same 
effects  as  habitual  dram-drinking; 
tremors,  paralysis,  stupidity,  and 
general  emaciation,  and,  like  it,  can 
scarcely  ever  be  relinqui.shed. 

In  diarrhoea,  the  disease  itself 
generally  carries  off  any  offending 
acrimony,  and  then  opium  is  used 
with  great  effect.  Even  in  the  w^orst 
symptomatic  cases,  it  seldom  fails  to 
alleviate. 

PORK  (Jo  barbacue  a leg  of). — 
Lay  down  the  leg  to  a good  fire; 
put  into  the  dripping  pan,  tw'o  bottles 
of  red  wine  ; baste  the  pork  with  it 
all  the  time  it  is  roasting  ; when  it  is 
enough,  take  up  what  is  left  in  the 
pan  ; put  to  it  two  anchovies,  the 
yolks  of  three  eggs,  boiled  hard,  and 
pounded  fine  with  a quarter  of  a 
pound  of  butter,  and  half  a lemon, 
a bunch  of  sw’eet  herbs,  a tea-spoon- 
ful of  lemon  pickle,  a spoonful  of 
catsup,  and  one  of  tarragon  vinegar, 
or  a little  tarragon  shred  small ; boil 
them  a few  minutes  ; then  draw  your 
pork,  and  cut  the  skin  down  from 
the  bottom  of  the  shank,  in  rows  an 
inch  broad  ; raise  every  other  row, 
and  roll  it  to  the  shank  ; strain  the 
sauce,  and  pour  it  boiling  hot. 

PORK  (to  choose).  Pinch  the 
lean  with  your  fingers  ; if  it  breaks, 
and  feels  soft  and  oily,  or  if  you  can 
easily  nip  the  skin  with  your  nails,  or 
if  the  fat  be  soft  and  oily,  it  is  young ; 
but  if  the  lean  be  rough,  the  fat  very 
spo.ngy,  and  the  skin  stubborn,  it  is 
old.  A thin  rind,  is  a merit  in  all 
pork  : when  fresh,  the  flesh  will  be 
smooth  and  cool;  if  clammy,  it  is 
tainted  ; what  is  called  measly  pork, 
is  very  unwholesome,  and  may  be 
know'n  by  the  fat  being  full  of  ker- 
nels, which  in  good  pork  is  never 
the  case.  Pork  fed  at  the  distilleries, 
docs  not  answer  for  curing  any  way, 
the  fat  being  spongy  ; dairy  fed  pork 
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is  the  best.  If  it  be  a boar,  the  flesh 
will  feel  harder  and  rougher  than 
usual,  the  skin  thicker,  the  fat  hard 
and  fibrous,  the  lean  of  a dusky  red, 
and  of  a rank  scent.  To  know  if 
it  be  fresh  or  stale,  try  the  legs  and 
hams  at  the  bone  which  comes  out 
in  the  middle  of  the  fleshy  part,  by 
putting  in  your  finger  ; for  as  it  first 
taints  in  those  places,  it  may  easily 
be  discovered  by  smelling  to  your 
finger;  also  the  skin  will  be  clammy, 
and  sweaty  when  stale,  but  smooth, 
and  cool  when  fresh. 

PORK  {to  collar).  Bone  a breast 
or  spring  of  pork  ; season  it  with  a 
good  quantity  of  thyme,  parsley, 
and  sage ; roll  it  hard  ; put  it  in  a 
cloth  ; tie  it  at  both  ends,  and  boil 
it ; then  press  it ; when  cold,  take  it 
out  of  the  cloth,  and  keep  it  in  the 
liquor  it  was  boiled  in. 

PORK  JELLY  {to  make  Dr. 
Jiatcliff'e’s  restorative).  Take  a leg 
of  well  fed  pork,  just  as  cut  up; 
beat  it,  and  break  the  bone;  set  it 
over  a gentle  fire,  with  three  gallons 
of  water,  and  simmer  to  one ; let 
half  an  ounce  of  mace,  and  the 
same  of  nutmegs,  stew  in  it;  strain 
through  a fine  sieve ; when  cold, 
take  off  the  fat : give  a chocolate 
cupful,  the  first  and  last  thing,  and 
noon,  putting  salt  to  your  taste. 

PORK  {to  pickle).  Cut  the  pork 
in  such  pieces  as  will  be  most  con- 
venient to  lie  in  the  pickling  tub  ; 
rub  every  piece  all  over  with  saltpe- 
tre ; then  take  one  part  bay  salt,  and 
two  parts  common  salt,  and  rub 
every  piece  well ; lay  the  pieces  as 
closely  as  possible  in  the  tub,  and 
throw  some  salt  over. 

PORK  PIE  {to  make  a).  Cut  a 
piece  of  a loin  of  pork,  with  the 
rind,  and  part  of  the  under  bone  cut 
off ; season  with  pepper,  salt,  and 
nutmeg,  and  make  a good  crust ; 
put  a layer  of  pork : then  a layer  of 
pippins,  pared,  and  cored,  and  sugar 
sufficient  to  sw'eeten  it ; then  place 
another  layer  of  pork,  and  '' 


pint  of  white  wine ; lay  butter  on 
the  top,  close  the  pie,  and  send  it  to 
the  oven. 

PORK  PIEb  {to  make  to  eat 
cold).  Raise  common  boiled  crust, 
into  either  a round  or  oval  form  ; 
have  ready  the  trimming  and  small 
bits  of  pork  cut  off,  when  a hog  is 
killed,  and  if  there  be  not  enough, 
take  the  meat  off  a sweet  bone ; 
beat  it  well  with  a rolling  pin  ; sea- 
son with  pepper  and  salt,  and  keep 
the  fat  and  lean  separate  ; put  it  in 
layers  quite  close  up  to  the  top  ; lay 
on  the  lid;  cut  the  edge  smooth 
round,  and  pinch  it ; bake  it  in  a 
slow  soaking  oven,  as  the  meat  is 
very  solid ; observe  to  put  no  bone 
nor  water  into  pork  pie ; the  out- 
side of  the  pieces  will  be  hard,  un- 
less they  are  cut  small,  and  pressed 
close. 


PORK  [remarks  on  cutting  up). 
Bacon  hogs  and  porkers  are  differ- 
ently cut  up.  Hogs  are  kept  to  a 
larger  size  ; the  chine  or  back-bone 
is  cut  down  on  each  side,  the  whole 
length,  and  is  a prime  part  either 
boiled,  or  roasted  ; the  sides  of  the 
hog  are  made  into  bacon,  and  the 
inside  is  cut  out,  with  very  little 
meat,  to  the  bone.  On  each  side 
there  is  a large  spare-rib,  which  is 
usually  divided  into  two,  one  sweet 
bone,  and  a blade  bone  ; the  bacon 
is  the  whole  outside,  and  contains  a 
fore  leg  and  a ham,  which  last  is  the 
hind  leg  ; but  if  left  with  the  bacon 
it  is  called  a gammon ; there  are  also 
"•■'“kins : hog’s  lard  is  the  inner  fat 
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of  the  bacon  hog.  Pickled  pork  is 
made  of  the  flesh  of  the  hog  as  well 
as  bacon. 

Porkers  are  not  so  old  as  hogs ; 
their  flesh  is  whiter,  and  less  rich, 
hut  it  is  not  so  tender.  It  is  divided 
into  four  quarters.  The  fore  quar- 
ter, containing,  (No.  1.)  The  spare- 
rib.  (No.  2.)  The  hand.  (No.  3.) 
Belly  or  spring.  (No.  4.)  Fore  loin. 
(No.  5.)  The  hind  loin.  (No  6.) 
Leg. 

The  feet  of  pork  make  various 
good  di.shes,  and  should  be  cut  off 
before  the  legs  are  cured.  Observe 
the  same  of  the  ears. 

The  bacon  hog  is  sometimes  scald- 
ed to  take  off  the  hair,  and  some- 
times singed.  The  porker  is  always 
scalded. 

PORK  SAUSAGES  {to  make 
Jine).  Take  six  pounds  of  young 
pork,  quite  free  from  skin,  gristle,  or 
fat ; cut  it  small,  and  beat  it  fine  in 
a mortar.  Chop  six  pounds  of  beef 
suet  very  fine  ; pick  off  the  leaves 
of  a handful  of  sage,  and  shred  it 
fine  : spread  the  meat  on  a clean 
dresser,  and  shake  the  sage  over  the 
meat : shred  the  rind  of  a lemon 
very  fine,  and  throw  it,  with  sweet 
herbs,  on  the  meat : grate  two  nut- 
megs, to  which  put  one  spoonful 
of  pepper,  and  a large  spoonful  of 
salt : throw  the  suet  over,  and  mix 
all  well  together.  Put  it  down  close 
in  the  pot;  and  when  you  use  it,  roll 
it  up  with  as  much  egg  as  will  make 
it  roll  smooth. 

Another  method.  Chop  fat  and 
lean  pork  together ; season  it  with 
sage,  pepper,  and  salt,  and  two  or 
three  berries  of  allspice  may  be  add- 
ed. The  hog’s  guts  having  been 
well  soaked,  and  made  extremely 
clean,  half  fill  them'  with  tlie  meat ; 
or  the  meat  may  be  kept  in  a very 
small  pan,  closely  covered,  and  so 
rolled  and  dusted  with  a very  little 
flour  before  it  is  fried.  Serve  on 


stewed  red  cabbage,  or  mashed 
potatoes,  put  in  a form.  Brown  with 
a salamander,  and  garnish  with  the 
above. 

Another.  Take  three  pounds  of 
pork,  fat  and  lean  together,  without 
skin  or  gristle ; chop  it  as  fine 
as  possible  ; season  it  with  a tea- 
spoonful of  ground  pepper,  and  two 
of  salt,  some  sage  shred  fine,  about 
three  tea-spoonfuls  : mix  it  well  to- 
gether, and  put  it  in  the  guts. 

N.B.  Mix  a little  bread  with  the 
meat,  if  agreeable  to  your  palate. 

PORKER’S  HEAD  {to  collar  a). 
Take  out  the  brains,  and  clean  the 
head  well ; rub  it  with  two  ounces 
of  saltpetre,  and  a sufficient  quantity 
of  common  salt;  let  it  lie  a fortnight; 
turn  it  every  day,  and  rub  it  well  in 
the  brine;  then  wash  it,  and  boil  it 
till  the  bones  will  come  out  easily ; 
but  care  must  be  taken  not  to  boil  it 
so  much  as  for  the  bones  to  drop 
out.  Lay  it  in  a dish,  and  take  off 
the  skin  as  whole  as  you  can  ; take 
out  the  bones,  and  peel  the  tongue ; 
have  ready  a large  handful  of  sage, 
washed,  and  picked  from  the  stalks, 
and  four  shallots  chopped  very  fine. 
Put  the  meat  to  it,  and  chop  it  a 
little,  till  the  bits  of  meat  are  about 
an  inch  square;  put  a strainer,  or 
thin  cloth,  in  the  bottom  of  an  earthen 
pan  or  pot,  large  enough  to  come  up 
the  sides,  and  cover  over  it ; lay  the 
skin  which  was  taken  off  on  one  side 
of  the  head,  at  the  bottom  of  the  pot, 
then  the  meat  and  the  other  skin  at 
the  top;  press  it  dovv'n  with  a board 
that  will  go  within  the  pot,  having 
first  covered  it  with  the  corners  of 
the  cloth  that  was  laid  in  the  bottom 
of  it ; set  the  pot  in  tlie  liquor  again, 
which  must  be  kept  over  the  fire  all 
the  time,  and  let  it  boil  three-quar- 
ters of  an  hour  longer  ; then  take  it 
out;  set  a weight  upon  the  board 
that  goes  w-iihin  the  pot,  and  let  it 
remain  all  night  ; then  take  it  out; 
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strip  off  the  cloth,  and  it  is  fit  for  use. 
Mustard  and  vinegar  should  be  eaten 
with  it.  The  ears  may  be  chopped 
with  tlie  meat,  or  put  in  whole,  at  a 
proper  distance  from  each  other. 
Omit  the  thyme,  and  put  less  sage 
than  above  mentioned,  if  disagree- 
able to  the  taste. 

PORKER’S  HEAD  {to  roast). 
Take  a fine  young  head;  clean  it, 
and  put  bread  and  sage,  as  for  a pig  ; 
sew  it  up  tight,  and  put  it  on  a string, 
or  hanging  jack  ; roast  it  as  a pig; 
and  serve  with  mint  sauce,  or  salad. 

PORTABLE  ICE  HOUSE  {to 
make  a).  Take  an  iron-bound  butt, 
or  puncheon,  and  knock  out  the 
head,  cutting  a very  small  hole  in 
the  bottom,  about  the  size  of  a wine 
cork  ; place  in  the  inside  of  it  a 
wooden  tub,  shaped  like  a churn, 
resting  it  upon  two  pieces  of  wood, 
which  are  to  raise  it  from  touching 
the  bottom  ; fill  the  space  round  the 
inner  tuh  with  pounded  cha  coal, 
and  fit  to  the  tub  a cover,  with  a 
convenient  handle,  having  inside  one 
or  two  small  hooks,  on  which  are  to 
be  hung  the  bottles,  during  the  ope- 
ration ; place  cm  the  lid  a bag  of 
charcoal,  about  two  feet  square ; if 
the  charcoal  in  this  bag  be  pounded, 
it  will  answ'er  better  ; and  over  all, 
place  another  cover,  which  must  co- 
ver the  head  of  the  outer  cask. 

When  the  apparatus  is  thus  pre- 
pared, let  it  be  placed  in  a cold  cel- 
lar, and  buried  in  the  earth  above 
four-fifths  of  its  height;  but,  though 
cold,  the  cellar  must  be  dry  ; wet 
ground  will  not  answer,  and  a sandy 
soil  is  the  best : fill  the  inner  tub,  or 
nearly  so,  with  pounded  ice ; or,  if 
prepared  in  winter,  with  snow  well 
pressed  down,  and  the  apparatus  will 
be  complete. 

Whenever  it  is  w'ished  to  make 
ices,  take  off  the  upper  cover,  then 
the  sack,  or  bag,  of  pounded  charcoal, 
and  suspend  the  vessel,  containing 


the  liquid  to  be  frozen,  to  the  hooks 
inside  of  the  inner  cover  ; then  dose 
up  the  whole,  as  before,  for  half  an 
hour,  when  the  operation  will  be  com- 
plete, provided  proper  care  be  taken 
to  exclude  all  external  air. 

PORTABLE  LEMONADE  {to 
make).  Take  of  tartaric  acid,  half 
an  ounce  ; loaf  sugar,  three  ounces ; 
essence  of  lemon,  half  a drachm  : 
powder  the  tartaric  acid,  and  the  su- 
gar very  fine,  in  a marble  or  wedge- 
wood  mortar  (observe  never  to  use  a 
metal  one):  mix  them  together,  and 
pour  the  essence  of  lemon  upon 
them,  by  a few  drops  at  a time; 
stirring  the  mixture  after  each  addi- 
tion, till  the  whole  is  added;  then 
mix  them  thoroughly,  and  divide  it 
into  twelve  equal  parts,  wrapping 
each  up  separately  in  a piece  of  white 
paper.  When  wanted  for  use,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  dissolve  it  in  a 
tumbler  of  cold  water,  and  fine  le- 
monade will  be  obtained,  containing 
the  flavour  of  the  juice  and  peel 
of  the  lemon ; and  ready  sweet- 
ened. 

PORTABLE  SOUP  or  GLAZE 
{to  make).  Desire  the  butcher  to 
break  the  bones  of  a shin  or  leg  of 
beef,  of  ten  pounds  weight,  the 
fresher  killed,  the  better ; put  it  into 
a soup-pot  (a  digester  is  the  best 
utensil  for  this  purpose)  that  will  well 
hold  it;  just  cover  it  with  cold  wa- 
ter, and  set  it  on  the  fire  to  heat  gra- 
dually, till  it  nearly  boils;  this  should 
be  at  least  one  hour;  skim  it  atten- 
tively while  any  scum  rises,  and  pour 
in  a little  cold  water,  to  throw  up 
the  scum  that  may  remain  ; then  let 
it  boil  again,  and  again  skim  it  care- 
fully ; when  no  scum  rises,  and  the 
broth  appears  clear  (put  in  neither 
roots,  herb,  nor  salt,)  let  it  boil  for 
eight  or  ten  hours,  and  then  strain  it 
through  a hair-sieve  into  a brown 
stone  pan  ; set  the  broth  where  it 
will  cool  quickly ; put  the  meat  in- 
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to  a sieve  ; let  it  drain,  and  make 
potted  beef  of  il;  or  it  will  be  very 
acceptable  to  many  poor  families: 
next  day  remove  every  particle  of 
fat  from  the  top  of  it,  and  pour  it 
through  a taminy,  or  fine  sieve,  as 
quietly  as  possible  into  a stewpan, 
taking  care  not  to  let  any  of  the 
settlings  at  the  bottom  of  the  stone 
pan  go  into  the  stewpan,  which 
should  be  of  thick  copper,  perfectly 
well  tinned;  add  a quarter  of  an 
ounce  of  whole  black  pepper  to  it ; 
let  it  boil  briskly,  with  the  stewpan 
uncovered,  on  a quick  fire ; if  any 
scum  arises,  take  it  off  with  a skim- 
mer ; when  it  begins  to  thicken,  and 
is  reduced  to  about  a quart,  put  it 
into  a smaller  stewpan;  set  it  over 
a gentle  fire,  till  it  be  reduced  to 
the  thickness  of  a very  thick  syrup  ; 
take  care  that  it  does  not  burn ; a mo- 
ment’s inattention  now  will  lose  you 
all  your  labour,  and  the  soup  will  be 
spoiled.  Take  a little  of  it  out  in  a 
spoon,  and  let  it  cool;  if  it  sets  into 
strong  jelly,  it  is  done  enough  ; if  it 
do  not,  boil  it  a little  longer  till  it 
does;  have  ready  some  little  pots, 
such  as  are  used  for  potted  meats, 
about  an  inch  and  a half  deep,  taking 
care  that  they  are  quite  dry  : if  it  be 
for  home  consumption,  it  will  be  ad- 
visable to  keep  it  in  these  pots,  and  if 
it  be  sufficiently  concentrated,  it  will 
keep  for  six  months  ; if  you  wish  to 
preserve  it  longer,  put  it  into  such 
bladders  as  are  used  for  German 
sausages;  or  if  you  prefer  it  in  the 
form  of  cakes,  pour  it  into  a dish 
about  a quarter  of  an  inch  deep  ; 
when  it  is  cold,  turn  it  out,  and  weigh 
the  cake,  and  divide  it  with  a paste- 
cutter,  into  pieces  of  half  an  ounce, 
and  an  ounce  each  ; place  them  in  a 
w?rm  room,  and  turn  them  frequently 
till  they  are  thoroughly  dried  ; this 
will  take  a week  or  ten  days  ; turn 
them  twice  a-day;  when  well  hard- 
eiK  cl,  if  kept  in  a dry  place,  they 


may  be  preserved  for  several  years 
in  any  climate. 

This  extract  of  meat  makes  ex- 
cellent Tahlettes  de  Bouillon,  for  per- 
sons obliged  to  endure  long  fasting, 
and  the  uses  of  it  are  numerous.  It 
is  equally  economical  and  conve- 
nient for  making  extempore  broths, 
sauces,  and  gravies,  for  hashed,  or 
stewed  meat,  game,  poultry,  &c. 

If  time  and  opportunity  be  offer- 
ed, as  there  is  no  seasoning  in  the 
soup,  either  of  roots,  herbs,  or  spice, 
boil  an  onion,  with  or  without  a bit 
of  parsley,  and  sweet  herbs,  and  a 
few  corns  of  allspice,  or  other  spice, 
in  the  water  in  which  the  soup  is 
melted;  which  may  be  flavoured  w'ith 
mushroom  catsup,  or  eschalot  wine, 
essence  of  sweet  herbs,  savoury 
spice,  essence  of  celery,  &c.,  or  zest ; 
these  may  be  combined  in  the  propor- 
tions most  agreeable  to  the  palate  of 
the  eater,  and  are  as  portable  as  port- 
able soup,  for  a very  small  portion 
will  flavour  a pint. 

PORTABLE  SOUP  {to  make 
Brown).  Take  a large  leg  of  beef, 
bone  it,  and  take  off  the  skin  and 
the  fat;  put  it  into  a stoving-pot,  with 
a tight  cover,  with  about  four  gal- 
lons of  soft  water,  six  anchovies, 
half  an  ounce  of  mace,  a few  cloves, 
half  an  ounce  of  whole  pepper,  three 
onions  cut  in  half,  a bunch  of  thyme, 
sweet  marjoram,  and  parsley,  with 
the  bottom  crust  of  a small  loaf  that 
is  well  baked  ; cover  it  very  close, 
and  let  it  have  a constant  fire,  to  do 
leisurely,  for  seven  or  eight  hours  ; 
stir  it  well  together  to  make  the 
meat  separate  ; cover  it  close  again; 
and,  in  an  hour,  try  your  soup  in  a 
cup,  if  it  will  glutinate  ; if  it  does, 
take  it  off,  and  strain  it  through  a 
canvass  bag  into  a clean  pan  ; have 
china,  or  well-glazed  earthen  cups 
ready,  and  fill  them  with  the  jelly  ; 
put  them  into  a broad  gravy-pan,  or 
stewpan,  with  boiling  water,  and  let 
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them  boil  till  it  is  perfectly  glutinous ; 
when  they  are  almost  cold,  run  a 
knife  round  them,  and  turn  them  on 
a piece  of  new  flannel,  to  draw  out 
the  moisture  ; in  six  or  seven  hours, 
turn  them,  and  do  so  till  they  are 
perfectly  hard  and  dry  ; put  them 
into  stone  jars,  and  keep  them  in  a 
dry  place.  This  is  very  good  for 
sauces  and  gravies. 

When  you  intend  to  make  it  into  a 
soup,  shred  and  wash  very  clean, 
what  herbs  you  have  to  enrich  it,  as 
celery,  endive,  chervil,  leeks,  lettuce, 
or,  indeed,  what  herbs  you  please; 
boil  them  in  water  till  they  are  ten- 
der ; strain  them  off;  and  with  hot 
water  dissolve  what  quantity  of  por- 
table soup  you  please,  according  to 
the  strength  you  would  have  it : fry 
a French  roll,  and  put  it  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  dish,  moistened  first  with 
some  of  the  soup,  and  when  the  cakes 
are  thoroughly  melted,  set  it  over  the 
fire  till  it  is.  just  at  boiling. 

PORTABLE  SOUP  {io  make 
White).  Bone  a leg  of  veal ; take 
ofif  the  skin  and  fat ; likewise  two 
dozen  of  fowl’s  or  chicken’s  feet, 
washed,  and  chopped  to  pieces  ; put 
all  into  a large  stoving-pot,  with  three 
gallons  of  soft  water,  till  the  meat 
is  so  tender  as  to  separate ; keep  the 
pot  tightly  covered,  and  under  a con- 
stant fire.  In  about  eight  hours,  try 
the  jelly  in  a cup,  and  when  quite 
cold,  if  it  is  so  stiff'  that  it  may  be 
cut  with  a knife,  take  it  ofif;  and 
strain  it  through  a sieve,  but  take  off 
all  the  fat ; provide  china  cups,  and 
fill  them  with  the  clear  jelly  ; and 
proceed  as  directed  for  the  brown 
portable  soup  : when  any  is  required 
for  use,  take  a piece  about  the  big- 
ness of  a walnut,  and  pour  a pint  of 
boiling  water  on  it,  stirring  it  till  it 
is  dissolved  ; season  it  with  salt  to 
the  taste,  and  it  will  make  a basin  of 
strong  broth.  If  for  a dish  of  soup, 
boil  vermicelli  in  water  ; then,  to  a 


cake  of  soup,  pour  a pint  of  water  ; 
four  cakes  will  make  two  quarts; 
when  thoroughly  melted,  set  it  over 
the  fire  to  simmer;  pour  it  into  the 
dish  ; put  in  thin  slices  of  bread, 
toasted,  and  the  vermicelli  upon 
them  ; season  it  to  your  palate. 

POUTER  (/o  bottle).  Let  tlie 
bottles  be  washed  clean,  and  drained 
dry  ; the  corks  sound  and  good ; 
these  preliminary  matters  are  essen- 
tial. Fill  the  bottles  on  one  day, 
and  let  them  stand  open  until  the 
next;  this  will  bring  the  liquor  to  a 
proper  flatness,  and  prevent  the 
corks  from  flying,  or  the  bottles  from 
bursting ; let  the  bottles  be  corked 
as  closely  as  possible.  This  method 
will  apply  equally  as  well  to  the 
bottling  of  ales. 

PORTER  {Directions  far  breu'ing 
Jixe  gallons  of). 

One  peck  of  malt 2s.  6d. 

A quarter  of  a pound  of  li-^  ^ 

quorice  root,  bruised  y 

Spanish  liquorice  ^ 

Essentia 2 

Colour  2 

Treacle  

Hops 6 

Capsicum  and  ginger 1’ 

Coals 10 

4 8 

The  above  will  produce  five  \ 
gallons  of  good  porter,  f g ^ 
which,  if  bought,  would  I 
cost  ) 


Clear  saving  by  being  brewed  g g i| 
at  home  S 

This  porter  will  be  drinkable  in  a _ 
week;  and,  at  the  same  time,  per-  ■ 
fectly  wholesome  and  palatable.  I 

Every  person  intending  to  brew 
for  himself,  must  be  careful  to  see ' 
the  malt  measured  and  ground,  and  | 
not  trust  to  the  corn-chandlers,  who  | 
frequently  impose,  both  in  quality  ! ( 
and  quantity,  on  those  who  are  so  in-  • 
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.ruitious  as  not  to  see  these  things 
tione  in  their  own  presence. 

Tl)e  tubs  and  vessels  must  be 
carefully  inspected,  and  proved  to 
be  free  from  dirt,  or  the  least  taint, 
as  defects  of  that  nature  may  dis- 
taste a whole  brewing. 

The  mash-tub  should  be  particu- 
larly attended  to,  and  a wisp  of  clean 
hay  or  straw  is  to  be  put  over  the 
bottom  of  the  vessel  in  the  inside, 
to  prevent  the  malt  running  off  with 
the  liquor.  The  malt  being  emp- 
tied into  the  mash-tub,  and  the  wa- 
ter brought  to  boil,  dash  the  boil- 
ing  water  in  the  copper,  with  cold 
water  sufficient  to  stop  the  boiling, 
and  leave  it  just  hot  enough  slightly 
to  scald  the  finger ; brewers  use  a 
thermometer,  the  first  mash  being 
usually  taken  at  180®,  and  the 
second  at  190°  ; but  as  few  persons 
have  a brewing  thermometer,  the 
foregoing  rule  will  be  found  suffi- 
cient, by  a little  practice,  always  re- 
membering to  draw  off  the  second 
mash  somewhat  hotter  than  the  first. 
The  water  being  thus  brought  to  a 
proper  temperature  by  the  addition 
of  cold  water,  lade  it  out  of  the  cop- 
per over  the  malt,  till  it  becomes 
thoroughly  wet,  mashing  it  well  to 
prevent  the  malt  from  clotting ; when 
' the  water  is  poured  on  too  hot,  it 
sets  the  malt,  closing  the  body  of  it, 
and  when  that  happens,  it  is  difficult 
' to  recover  it ; it  can  only  be  done  by 
adding  cold  water.  By  setting  the 
matt,  is  to  be  understood,  its  closing 
the  body  of  the  grain,  instead  of 
opening  it,  so  as  to  dissolve  the  li- 
quor ; cover  up  the  mash-tub  close, 
to  compress  the  steam,  and  prevent 
the  liquid  from  evaporating,  in  small 
quantities  ; this  should  carefully  be 
regarded  ; in  large  ones,  it  does  not 
signify  much. 

Let  the  wort  stand  an  hour  and  a 
half,  or  two  hours,  after  mashing  ; 
then  let  the  liquor  run  off  into  a ves- 
sel prepared  to  receive  it ; if  at  first 


it  runs  thick  and  discoloured,  draw 
off  one  or  two  pailfuls,  and  pour  it 
back  again  into  the  mash-tub  till  it 
runs  clear. 

In  summer,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
put  a few  hops  into  the  vessel  which 
receives  the  liquor  out  of  the  mash- 
tub,  to  prevent  its  turning  sour,  which 
the  heat  of  the  weather  will  some- 
times endanger ; let  the  second  mash 
run  off  as  before,  and  let  the  liquor 
stand  an  hour  and  a half;  then  run 
it  off,  but  never  let  the  malt  stand 
dry ; keep  lading  fresh  liquor  over 
it,  till  the  quantity  of  wort  to  be  ob- 
tained is  extracted,  always  allowing 
for  waste  in  the  boiling. 

The  next  consideration  is  the  boil- 
ing the  wort.  The  first  copper-full 
must  be  boiled  one  hour,  and  whilst 
boiling,  add  the  several  ingredients, 
except  the  ginger  and  capsicum;  the 
hops  are  now  to  be  boiled  in  the 
wort,  but  are  to  be  carefully  strained 
from  the  first  wort,  in  order  to  be 
boiled  again  in  the  second : eight 
pounds  are  the  common  proportion 
to  a quarter  of  malt ; but  in  summer, 
the  weather  being  hotter,  the  quan- 
tity must  be  varied  from  eight  pounds 
to  twelve  pounds,  according  to  the 
state  of  the  air.  After  the  wort  has 
boiled  an  hour,  lade  it  out  of  the 
copper,  and  cool  it : in  summer,  it 
should  be  quite  cold  before  it  is  set 
to  work  ; in  winter,  it  should  be  kept 
until  a slight  degree  of  warmth  is 
perceptible  by  the  finger  : when  pro- 
perly cooled,  let  it  work,  by  adding 
yeast  in  proportion  to  the  quantity ; 
if  considerable,  and  it  be  wanted  to 
work  quick,  add  from  one  gallon  to 
two.  Porter  should  be  brought  for- 
ward quicker  than  any  other  liquor, 
except  twopenny  ; let  it  work  until 
it  comes  to  a good  deep  head  ; then 
cleanse  it  by  adding  the  ginger  ; the 
liquor  is  now  fit  for  barrelling ; fill 
the  barrels  full,  and  let  the  yeast 
work  out,  adding  fresh  licpior  to  fill 
them,  till  thev  are  quite  full,  and 
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have  (lone  working  ; bung  the  casks, 
and  keep  a watchful  eye  upon  them 
for  some  time,  lest  the  beer  should 
suddenly  ferment  again,  and  burst 
them,  which  is  no  uncommon  acci- 
dent, where  due  care  has  not  been 
observed  ; the  heat  of  summer,  or  a 
sudden  change  of  weather,  will  oc- 
casion the  same  casualty,  if  the  bar- 
rels be  not  watched,  and  eased,  when 
they  require  it,  by  drawing  the  peg. 

The  only  part,  which  remains  to 
complete  the  brewing,  is  the  fining 
of  the  beer.  To  understand  this,  it 
is  necessary  to  remark,  that  porter  is 
composed  by  brewers  of  three  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  malt,  pale,  brown, 
and  amber,  the  reason  for  using 
these  three  sorts  is  to  obtain  a pe- 
culiar flavour  and  colour  ; amber  is 
the  most  wholesome,  and  it  is  recom- 
mended to  use  none  else.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  subtleness  of  the  es- 
sentia, which  keeps  continually  swim- 
ming in  the  beer,  porter  requires  a 
considerable  body  of  finings  ; but 
should  any  person  choose  to  brew 
without  essentia,  with  amber  malt, 
and  with  colour  only,  the  porter  will 
refine  of  itself  very  soon.  Some, 
however,  will  perhaps  follow  the  ex- 
act recipe ; and  therefore  it  is  neces- 
sary to  mention,  that  finings  are 
composed  of  isinglass  dissolved  in 
stale  beer,  till  the  w’hole  becomes  of 
a thin  gluey  consistency,  like  size  ; 
one  pint  is  the  usual  proportion  to  a 
barrel,  but  sometimes  two,  and  even 
three,  are  found  necessary.  Particu- 
lar care  must  be  taken  that  the  beer 
in  which  the  isinglass  is  dissolved, 
be  perfectly  clear,  and  thoroughly 
stale. 

By  attending  to  these  directions, 
any  person  may  brew  as  good,  if 
not  better  porter,  than  they  can  be 
supplied  with  from  the  public-houses. 
It  has  been  artfully  insinuated  that 
porter  requires  to  be  brewed  in  large 
quantities,  and  to  be  long  stored,  to 


render  it  sound  and  strong  ; but  ex-  [ 
pcrience  falsifies  those  insinuations,  j 
which  have  had  their  origin  in  igno-  r 
ranee,  and  their  existence  in  interest,  i 
One  brewing  under  another,  will  af-  ji 
ford  ample  time  for  porter  to  refine  n 
for  use,  and  every  person  can  best  tt 
judge  of  the  extent  of  his  own  con-  n 
sumption ; porter  is  not  the  better  ■ 
for  being  brewed  in  large  quantities,  i 
except  that  the  same  trouble  which  ( 
brews  a peck  will  brew  a bushel.  The  i 
mode  which  we  have  here  laid  down  i 
will  be  found  simple  and  easy  in  its  j 
operation,  essentially  usefid  9s  to 
health  and  convenience,  and  extreme- 
ly moderate  in  point  of  trouble  and 
expence.  i 

PORTER  PLASTER  for  : 
BRUISE.S.  This  simple,  singular,  j 
and  safe  remedy  for  bruises,  is  no-  ; 
thing  more  than  a gallon  of  porter  : 
simmered  in  an  earthen  vessel,  till, 
when  cool,  it  will  be  of  the  consist- 
ence of  plaster. 

PORT  WINE  {to  detect  the  adtil-  ' 
feration  of).  The  most  frequent  1 
adulteration  of  port  wine  is  with  I 
alum,  in  order  to  give  it  astringency  ; 
when  mixed  with  lighter  bodied  ) 
wines.  The  process  to  detect  this 
is  simple: — take  some  fresh  pre- 
pared lime-water : mix  the  suspect- 
ed wine  with  it,  in  any  fair  propor- 
tion : allow  the  mixture  to  stand  ; 
about  a day  ; then, if  the  wine  be 
genuine,  a number  of  crystals  will 
be  found  deposited  at  the  bottom  of 
the  vessel.  If  alum  be  in  the  w’ine, 
there  will  be  no  crystals,  but  a slimy 
and  muddy  precipitate.  The  lime- 
water  need  not  be  very  strong.  The 
proportions  of  lime-water  and  wine, 
may  be  etjual.  There  is  another 
way  of  ascertaining  the  presence  ot 
alum,  but  more  scientific;  drop  some 
solution  of  subcarbonate  of  potash 
into  the  wine,  when,  if  alum  be  pre- 
sent, there  will  be  a violet-coloured 
precipitate,  or,  at  least,  cloudiness, 
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which  will  vanish  again  if  a few 
drops  of  caustic  potash,  or  of  muri- 
atic acid,  be  added  to  the  mixture. 

PORT  WINE  (to  make  Britis/i). 
Take  of  British  grape  wine,  or  good 
, . cider,  four  gallons;  recent  juice  of  red 
. ; elder-berries,  one  gallon  ; brandy, 
two  quarts;  logwood,  four  ounces;  and 
rrhatany  root,  bruised,  half  a pound  : 
first  infuse  the  logwood  and  rhatany 
rroot  in  the  brandy,  and  a gallon  of  the 
.grape  wine  or  cider,  for  one  week  ; 
then  strain  off  the  liquor  and  mix  it 
i 'with  the  other  ingredients.  Keep  it 
I in  a cask  well  bunged  for  a month  ; 
i;then  bottle  it. 

PORTUGAL  CAKES  (^owayl-e). 
ii'Mix  into  a pound  of  fine  flour,  a 
(I  pound  of  loaf  sugar,  beaten  and  sift- 
ed ; then  rub  into  it  a pound  of  sweet 
li  butter,  till  it  be  thick  like  grated 
! 'white  bread  ; then  put  to  it  two 
;i 'spoonfuls  of  rose-water,  two  of 
> 'white  wine,  ten  eggs;  whip  them 
) very  well  with  a whisk  ; then  mix 
1 into  it  eight  ounces  of  currants  ; mix 
! ;all  well  together : butter  the  tin 
i pans ; fill  them  but  half  full,  and 
: bake  them.  If  made  without  cur- 
•rants,  they  will  keep  half  a year: 
i add  a pound  of  almonds,  blanched, 
and  beat  with  rose-water,  as  above, 
and  leave  out  the  flour, 
i PORTUGUESE  STUFFING 
' for  SOLES  (to  make^.  Pound  cold 
beef,  mutton,  or  veal,  a little ; then 
add  some  fat  bacon  that  has  been 
! lightly  fried,  cut  small,  and  some 
' onions,  a little  garlic  or  shallot,  some 
' parsley,  anchovy,  pepper,  salt,  and 
nutmeg ; pound  all  fine,  with  a few 
crumbs,  and  bind  it  with  two  or  three 
yolks  of  eggs.  The  heads  of  the  fish, 
are  to  be  left  on  one  side  of  the  split 
part,  and  kept  on  the  outer  side  of 
the  roll;  and  when  served,  the  heads 
are  to  be  turned  towards  each  other 
in  the  dish. 

POSSET  0/ BARLEY  (to  make). 
Boil  half  a pound  of  French  barley 
in  three  pints  of  milk  ; boil  it  till  it 
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is  done  enough  ; then  put  in  a pint 
of  cream,  some  mace,  and  cinnamon  ; 
sweeten  it  with  fine  sugar,  and  when 
it  is  just  warm,  pour  in  a pint  of 
white  wine,  and  froth  it  up. 

POTAGE  of  BARLEY  (to 
make).  Take  a pound  of  pearl  bar- 
ley ; cleanse  it  well  from  husks  ; put 
it  into  a quart  of  milk  to  steep,  and 
boil  it  a little  ; when  it  is  pretty  well 
boiled,  put  in  a quart  of  cream,  an 
ounce  of  salt,  some  mace,  a little 
stick  of  cinnamon,  broken  in  small 
pieces  ; and  when  it  is  thick  enough, 
scrape  some  fine  sugar  into  it,  and 
serve  it  up. 

POTAGE,  or  GRAND  BOU- 
ILLON (to  make).  To  prepare  a 
great  dinner,  it  is  necessary  that  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  stock  for  soups 
and  sauces  should  be  ready,  for 
which  purpose  put  into  a large  pot 
a piece  of  the  breast  or  rump  of  beef, 
with  the  dressings  of  any  other  sort 
of  meat  you  may  have  in  preparation 
at  the  time  for  the  repast ; veal,  mut- 
ton, lamb,  with  the  bones,  neck,  and 
feet  of  the  poultry,  and  game,  that 
may  be  prepared  for  removes.  Put 
the  pot  upon  a moderate  fire,  not 
quite  filled  with  water,  and  .skim  it 
carefully  ; throw  in  a little  cold  wa- 
ter every  time  you  skim  it,  till  it  be- 
comes perfectly  limpid;  for  upon  this 
stock  depends  the  beauty  of  your 
soups  and  sauces ; season  it  with 
salt,  two  turnips,  six  carrots,  six 
onions,  one  of  which  is  to  be  stuck 
with  three  cloves,  and  a bunch  of 
leeks,  and  let  the  whole  simmer 
slowly.  When  the  piece  of  meat  is 
cooked,  or  nearly  so,  if  it  is  to  be 
.served,  put  it  into  a stewpan,  and 
pour  over  it  a little  of  the  top  of  the 
stock;  wet  and  wring  a cloth,  and 
run  the  stock  through,  which  will 
then  be  in  readiness  to  make  soups, 
sauces,  &c. 

POTATOES  (to  boil  xcithout 
waste).  Choose  your  potatoes  of  an 
equal  size,  and  put  them  into  a sauce- 
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pan  or  pot,  without  a lid,  with  no 
more  water  than  is  sufficient  to  cover 
them  ; more  would  only  spoil  them, 
as  the  potatoes  themselves,  on  being 
boiled,  yield  a considerable  portion 
of  water.  By  being  boiled  in  a ves- 
sel without  a lid,  they  do  not  crack, 
and  all  waste  is  prevented.  After 
the  water  is  come  nearly  to  boil, 
pour  it  off,  and  replace  the  hot  by 
cold  water,  into  which  throw  a good 
portion  of  salt.  The  cold  water 
sends  the  heat  from  the  surface  to 
the  heart  of  the  potatoe,  and  makes 
it  mealy.  Like  all  other  vegetables, 
they  are  improved  by  being  boiled 
with  salt,  which  ought  not,  therefore, 
to  be  spared.  The  only  proper  test 
of  their  being  done  enough,  is  trying 
them  with  a fork.  When  they  are 
boih  d witli  a lid,  cracking  is  usually 
considered  the  test  of  their  being 
enough,  but  they  will  often  crack 
when  they  are  quite  raw  in  the  heart. 
Alter  straining  off  the  water,  they 
should  be  allowed  to  stand  ten  or 
fifteen  minutes,  on  or  near  the  fire  to 
dry. 

POTATOES  (^0  iroz'Z).  Parboil, 
then  slice  and  broil  them.  Or,  par- 
boil, and  then  set  them  whole  on  the 
gridiron,  over  a very  slow  fire,  and 
when  thoroughly  done,  send  them 
up  with  their  skins  on. 

POTATOE  BREAD  {to  make). 
Put  a pound  of  potatoes,  in  a net,  in- 
to a skillet  with  cold  water,  and  to 
prevent  the  skin  from  breaking  and 
letting  in  the  water,  hang  it  at  a 
distance  so  as  not  to  boil  over  the 
fire  till  they  become  soft;  then  skin, 
mash,  and  rub  them,  so  as  to  be  well 
mixed,  with  a pound  of  flour,  a very 
large  spoonful  of  salt,  and  two  large 
spoonfuls  of  yeast,  but  less  if  tlte 
yeast  is  bitter;  then  add  a little  warm 
water,  and  knead  it  up  as  other 
dough  ; lay  it  a little  while  before 
the  fire  to  ferment  or  rise ; then 
bake  it  in  a very  hot  oven.  Bread 
n ade  in  this  manner  has  been  fre- 


quently tried,  and  found  to  be  well 
tasted,  wholesome,  and  of  good  con- 
sistence. 

POTATOE  CHEESECAKES 
{to  make).  Boil  six  ounces  of  pota- 
toes, and  four  ounces  of  lemon-peel; 
beat  the  latter  in  a marble  mortar, 
w’ith  four  ounces  of  sugar  ; then  add 
the  potatoes,  beaten,  and  four  ounces 
of  butter  melted  in  a little  cream. 
When  well  mixed,  let  it  stand  to 
grow  cold.  Put  crust  in  patty-pans, 
and  rather  more  than  half  fill  them. 
Bake  in  a quick  oven  half  an  hour, 
sifting  some  double-refined  sugar  on 
them  w'hen  going  to  the  oven.  This 
quantity  will  make  a dozen. 

POTATOE  CHEESE  Co  make). 
Take  some  potatoes ; boil  and  peel 
them,  and  pound  them  to  the  con- 
sistence of  a paste ; then  add  to 
them  an  equal  quantity  of  the  curd 
from  which  cheese  is  made,  some 
pounded  cloves,  a little  mace,  in 
powder,  and  some  salt ; work  the 
whole  well  together,  and  leave  the 
mixture  for  a day  to  ferment  a little; 
then  form  them  in  moulds  into  small 
cheeses,  in  the  usual  way.  They 
are  highly  nutritious  and  pleasant  to 

POTATOE  COMPOSITION, 
to  be  used  instead  of  YEAST.  To 
make  a gallon  of  this  composition, 
boil  eight  pounds  of  potatoes  as 
for  eating ; bruise  them  perfectly 
smooth,  and  mix  w'ith  them,  while 
warm,  two  ounces  of  honey,  or  any 
other  sweet,  and  one  beer  quart  of 
common  yeast.  For  making  bread, 
mix  three  beer  pints  of  the  above 
composition  with  a bushel  of  flour, 
using  warm  water  in  making  the 
bread.  The  water  to  be  w^armer  in 
the  winter  than  the  summer,  and  the 
composition  to  be  used  a few  hours 
after  it  is  made  ; and  as  soon  as  the 
sponge,  or  the  mixture  of  the  com- 
position with  the  flour,  begins  to  fall 
the  first  time,  the  bread  should  bo 
made  and  put  into  the  oven. 
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POTATOES  {to  niltivatf).  Po- 
tatoes, as  an  article  of  human  food, 
are  next  to  wheat  of  the  greatest 
importance  in  the  eye  of  a political 
economist.  Potatoes  are  also  a 
nourishing  and  healthy  food,  relished 
by  almost  every  palate,  and  without 
them,  it  is  believed,  there  is  hardly 
a dinner  served  up  for  six  months 
of  the  year  in  any  part  of  the  king- 
dom. 

To  work  the  ground  till  it  be 
completely  reduced  and  free  from 
root  weeds,  may  be  considered  as  a 
desideratum  in  potatoe  husbandry; 
though  in  many  seasons  these  ope- 
rations cannot  be  perfectly  executed 
without  losing  the  proper  time  for 
planting,  which  never  ought  to  be 
delayed  beyond  the  first  of  May,  if 
circumstances  do  not  absolutely  in- 
terdict it.  Three  ploughings,  with 
frequent  harrowings  and  rollings,  are 
necessary  in  most  cases,  before  the 
land  is  in  suitable  condition.  When 
this  is  accomplished,  form  tliedrills, 
as  if  they  were  for  turnips  ; cart  the 
manure,  which  ought  not  to  be  spar- 
ingly applied  ; plant  the  seed  above 
the  manure,  and  reverse  the  drills  for 
covering  it  and  the  seed;  then  har- 
row the  drills  in  length,  which  com- 
j pletes  the  preparation  and  seed  pro- 
i cess. 

' In  regard  to  the  seed,  it  is  not 
i advantageous  to  cut  it  in  small  slips, 
i for  the  strength  of  the  stem  at  the 
outset  depends  in  direct  proportion 
upon  the  vigour  and  power  of  the 
seed  plant ; this  ought  therefore  to 
be  large,  but  rather  smaller  th&n  the 
fourth  part  of  the  potatoe ; and  if 
the  seed  be  of  small  size,  one  half 
of  the  potatoe  may  be  profitably 
used.  At  all  events,  rather  err  in 
giving  over  large  seed  than  in  mak- 
ing it  too  small,  because,  by  the  first 
error,  no  great  loss  can  ever  be  sus- 
tained ; whereas,  by  the  other,  a fee- 
ble and  late  crop  may  be  the  conse- 
quence : when  the  seed  is  properly 
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cut,  it  requires  from  ten  to  twelve 
hundred  weight  of  potatoes  to  plant 
an  acre  of  ground,  where  the  rows 
are  twenty-seven  inches  distant,  but 
this  quantity  greatly  depends  upon 
the  size  of  the  potatoes  used  ; if 
they  be  large,  a greater  weight  may 
be  required,  but  the  extra  quantity 
will  be  abundantly  repaid  by  the  su- 
periority of  crop,  which  large  seed 
usually  produces. 

In  the  raising  of  potatoes  on  the 
garden  scale,  the  earth  should  be  dug 
twelve  inches  deep,  and  horse-dung, 
or  long  litter,  should  be  put  therein, 
about  three  inches  thick  ; this  hole 
should  not  be  more  than  twelve  inches 
in  diameter;  upon  this  dung,  or  lit- 
ter, a potatoe  should  be  planted 
whole,  upon  which  a little  more  dung 
should  be  shaken,  and  then  the  earth 
should  be  put  thereon.  In  like  man- 
ner the  whole  plot  of  ground  must 
be  planted,  taking  care  that  the  pota- 
toes be  at  least  sixteen  inches  apart ; 
when  the  young  shoots  make  their 
appearance,  they  should  have  fresh 
mould  draw'n  round  them  with  a hoe, 
and  if  the  tender  shoots  be  covered, 
it  will  prevent  the  frost  from  in- 
juring them  ; they  should  again  be 
earthed  when  the  shoots  make  a se- 
cond appearance,  but  not  covered,  as 
in  all  probability  the  season  will  be 
less  severe. 

A plentiful  supply  of  mould 
should  be  given  them,  and  the  per- 
son who  performs  this  operation, 
should  never  tread  upon  the  plant, 
or  the  hillock  that  is  raised  round 
it,  as  the  lighter  the  earth  is,  the 
more  room  the  potatoe  will  have  to 
expand. 

Cuttings,  or  small  sets,  will  not  do 
for  this  purpose. 

Potatoes  are  generally  dug  up  with 
a three  prong  grape,  or  fork,  but  at 
other  times,  when  the  weather  is  dry, 
the  plough  is  used,  which  is  the  most 
expeditious  implement.  After  ga- 
thering the  interval,  the  furrow 
4 p 
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taken  by  the  plough  is  broken  ami 
separated,  in  which  way  the  crop 
may  be  more  completely  gathered, 
than  when  taken  up  by  the  grape. 
The  potatoes  are  then  stored  up  for 
winter  and  spring  use,  and  as  it  is  of 
importance  to  keep  them  as  long 
through  summer  as  possible,  every 
endeavour  ought  to  be  made  to  pre- 
serve them  from  the  frost,  and  from 
sprouting  in  spring  months  ; the  for- 
mer is  accomplished  by  covering 
them  well  with  straw,  wlien  lodged 
in  a house,  and  by  a thick  coat  of 
earth,  when  deposited  in  a pit,  and 
the  latter  by  picking  them  carefully 
at  different  times,  when  they  be- 
gin to  sprout;  drying  them  sufficient- 
ly, by  exposure  to  the  sun,  and  by  a 
gentle  roast  in  a kiln. 

To  produce  new  potatoes  throughout 
the  winter  months,  prepare  a pro- 
per quantity  of  red  sand,  rather  of 
a loamy  nature,  and  mix  it  up  with 
a portion  of  lime  in  powder;  viz. 
about  one-third,  about  fourteen  days 
before  using  it.  This  soil  is  to  be 
spread  about  three  inches  thick,  at 
the  bottom  of  any  old  wooden-box, 
or  on  a very  dry  brick  cellar  floor — 
the  cellar  ought  not  to  be  exposed 
to  the  frost,  nor  yet  too  much  con- 
fined from  the  air.  Procure  a mea- 
sure or  two  of  large  potatoes  of  a 
prior  year’s  growth;  the  sorts  pre- 
ferred are,  the  red  apple  potatoes, 
and  the  pink  eyes  of  purple  pota- 
toes. Set  these  on  the  soil  whole, 
about  three  inches  apart,  with  the 
crown,  or  the  principal  eye  to  the 
soil,  in  preference  ; but  put  no  soil 
over  them.  Plant  about  the  twen- 
tieth of  September,  which  allows 
from  ten  to  twelve  weeks  for  their 
growth  ; the  old  potatoes  also  throw 
out  numerous  sprouts,  or  stalks, 
with  many  potatoes  growing  on  them. 
The  original  potatoes  for  planting 
whole,  for  sets  in  September,  should 
be  such  as  were  of  perfect  growth  in 
the  October  of  the  preceding  year. 


and  well  preserved  during  the  win- 
ter. I he  sprouts  which  shoot  from 
them,  should  be  removed  by  the  end 
of  April,  and  these  sprouts,  which 
will  be  from  six  to  twenty-six  inches 
long,  may  be  planted  with  all  their 
fibres  in  a garden,  for  a first  crop  ; 
about  June  the  fifteenth,  the  potatoe 
sets  may  be  sprit  again,  and  the 
sprouts  planted  for  a second  crop  ; 
and  in  September,  the  potatoe  sets 
may  be  sprit  a third  time,  and  the 
sprouts  of  the  last  produce  thrown 
away  as  useless  ; at  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember, the  original  or  seed  potatoe 
is  to  be  gently  placed  on  the  soils  as 
before-mentioned,  for  a Christmas 
crop.  At  the  end  of  three  months 
at  furthest,  the  old  potatoes  should 
be  carefully  twisted  from  the  new 
ones,  and  the  sprouts  taken  off  the 
old  potatoe,  and  the  old  potatoe  is 
then  to  be  placed  on  its  bottom  or 
side,  on  a fresh  bed  of  soil  prepared 
as  before,  and  left  to  produce  ano- 
ther crop  from  fresh  eyes  placed  next 
the  soil,  as  you  are  to  observe  that 
the  old  potatoe  should  not  be  set  or 
placed  twice  on  the  same  side : and 
you  must  take  care  at  that  time  to 
remove  the  sprouts,  to  prevent  the 
moisture  from  rotting  the  old  pota- 
toe. By  the  above  method,  four 
crops  of  new  potatoes  may  be  had 
from  one  potatoe,  exclusive  of  those 
produced  from  the  sprouts  planted 
in  the  garden  in  April  and  June, 
from  which  may  be  obtained  tw'o 
crops  of  well-grown  potatoes  in  Sep- 
tember and  October,  weighing  from 
ten  to^ twelve  ounces  each;  the  po- 
tatoes are  remarkably  well-flavoured, 
and  may  be  kept  longer  without 
prejudice,  after  gathering,  before 
dressed,  than  potatoes  grown  in  the 
natural  ground. 

POTATOES  {to  escalop).  Boil 
the  potatoes  ; then  beat  them  fine  in 
a bowl  with  good  cream,  a lump  of 
butter,  and  salt;  put  them  into  es- 
ralop  shells  ; make  them  smooth  on 
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the  top;  score  them  with  a knife; 
lay  thin  slices  of  butter  on  the  top 
of  them ; put  them  into  a clutch- 
oven,  to  brown  before  the  fire. 
I'hree  shells  are  sufficient  for  a 
dish. 

POTATOE  FRITTERS.  Boil 
two  or  three  potatoes,  and  scrape 
them  fine ; add  to  it  a little  cream,  a 
spoonful  of  sweet  wine,  a squeeze  of 
lemon,  and  a littie  grated  nutmeg  ; 
this  batter  must  be  well  beaten ; then 
put  a good  quantity  of  fine  lard  in  a 
stewpan,  and  drop  a spoonful  of  the 
batter  at  a time  into  it ; fry  them  of 
a nice  brown,  and  serve  as  a sauce, 
a glass  of  white  wine,  the  juice  of  a 
lemon,  one  dessert  spoonful  of  peach- 
leaf,  or  almond-water,  and  some 
white  sugar,  warmed  together ; not 
to  be  served  in  the  dish. 

POTATOES  {to  fry).  Cut  them 
into  thin  slices ; fry  them  brown, 
either  in  butter,  or  thin  batter. 

POTATOE  LIQUID  for  clean- 
ing Silk,  IFuoUen,  Cotton  Furniture, 
JVearing  Ayparel,  c^c.  Take  pota- 
toes as  they  are  taken  out  of  the 
earth ; wash  them  well ; then  rub 
them  on  a grater,  over  a vessel  of 
clean  water,  to  a fine  pulp;  strain 
the  liquid  matter  through  a coarse 
sieve,  into  another  tub  of  clean  wa- 
ter; let  it  stand  till  the  white  parti- 
cles are  precipitated  ; then  pour  the 
mucilaginous  liquor  from  thefecula, 
and  preserve  this  liquor  for  use. 
What  is  to  be  cleaned,  should  be 
laid  on  a linen  cloth  on  a table  ; dip 
a clean  sponge  in  the  potatoe  liquor, 
and  apply  it  w’et  on  the  article  to  be 
cleaned,  and  rub  it  well  on  several 
times,  to  remove  the  loose  dirt.  It 
may  afterwards  be  smoothed  and 
dried ; use  two  middling-sized  po- 
tatoes to  a pint  of  water.  The  dry 
fecula  which  separates  in  making  this 
mucilaginous  liquor,  makes  a useful 
and  nourishing  food  with  soup  or 
milk,  or  will  make  very  good  starch, 
or  hair-powder.  The  pulp  which 


does  not  pass  the  sieve,  is  very  use- 
ful in  cleaning  worsted  curtains,  ta- 
pestry, carpets,  or  other  coarse  goods ; 
the  mucilaginous  liquor  of  the  pota- 
toes, will  clean  silk,  cotton,  or  wool- 
len, without  damaging  the  texture,  or 
colour  of  the  article  cleaned.  It  is 
likewise  very  useful  in  cleaning  oil 
paintings,  or  soiled  furniture.  Paint- 
ed wainscots  may  be  done,  by  wet- 
ting a sponge  in  the  liquor,  and 
then  taking  a little  fine  clean  sand, 
and  afterwards  rubbing  the  wainscot 
with  it. 

POTATOES  {to  mash).  Boil  the 
potatoes,  peel  them,  and  put  them 
into  a saucepan ; mash  them  well : to 
every  two  pounds  of  potatoes,  put  a 
pint  of  milk,  and  a little  salt ; stir 
them  well  together ; take  care  they 
do  not  stick  to  the  bottom ; then 
take  a quarter  of  a pound  of  butter ; 
stir  in,  and  serve  it  up. 

POTATOES  {method  of  dressing 
watery).  Wash  the  potatoes  clean ; 
put  them  into  a covered  pot,  without 
any  water,  on  a slow  fire ; the  heat 
very  soon  draws  out  sufficient  water 
to  stew  them  in,  and  the  potatoes  so 
managed,  are  dry  and  mealy,  though 
the  same  boiled  in  the  common  way 
are  so  wet  as  to  be  scarcely  eatable. 
In  Yorkshire,  if  the  potatoes  are 
boiled  in  water,  the  women  drain  it 
off  when  they  are  supposed  to  be 
boiled  thoroughly  ; then  cover  them 
up  in  the  steam  till  they  are  dry. 

POTATOE  PASTE  {to  make). 
Mash  some  boiled  potatoes  very 
fine  ; add,  while  warm,  a sufficient 
quantity  of  butter  to  make  it  hold 
together  ; or  an  egg  may  be  mixed 
with  it,  before  it  gets  cold  ; flour  the 
board  well  to  prevent  it  sticking,  and 
roll  it  to  the  thickness.  If  it  be- 
comes quite  cold  before  it  is  put  on 
the  dish,  it  will  be  apt  to  crack. 

POTATOE  PASTY  {to  make). 
Boil,  peel,  and  mash  potatoes,  as  line 
as  possible  ; mix  them  with  salt,  ])op- 
per,  and  a good  bit  of  butter:  make 
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a paste ; roll  it  out  thin  like  a large 
.puff,  and  put  in  the  potatoes,  fold 
over  one  half,  pinching  the  edges. 

POTATOES  {to  preserve  from 
frost).  This  is  best  done  by  filling 
completely  the  place  where  they  are 
deposited,  whether  it  be  a house,  or 
a pit,  and  allowing  the  place  to  re- 
main shut  during  the  winter.  But 
this  cannot  be  done  easily  with  a po- 
tatoe-house,  as  it  cannot  be  com- 
pletely packed,  or  filled  like  a pit. 
Besides,  some  potatoes  are  generally 
wanted  daily  ; and  thus  air  is  admit- 
ted, and  a greater  vacuity  constantly 
making,  both  which  are  very  likely 
to  he  the  means  of  proving  injurious 
or  destructive  to  what  potatoes  may 
be  in  the  house,  when  a severe  frost 
sets  in.  There  is  no  such  thing  in 
nature  as  a vacuum ; therefore,  if  a 
place  is  not  filled  with  some  sub- 
stance or  other,  it  will  be  filled  with 
air.  For  this  reason,  pits  are  better 
for  preserving  potatoes  from  frost, 
than  a house,  because  a pit  can  be 
more  effectually  filled ; and,  by 
opening  a pit  when  potatoes  are 
wanted,  and  removing  the  whole  in- 
to some  part  of  a house,  and  still 
keeping  over  them  a covering  of 
straw,  turf,  or  divot,  the  potatoes 
are  kept  close.  A potatoe-house, 
however,  is  very  useful,  and  what 
every  farmer  ought  to  have,  as  in 
this  house  he  may  still  keep  a small 
quantity  of  his  crop  for  daily  use,  by 
emptying  a pit  occasionally,  and 
keeping  them  always  well  covered 
with  straw,  as  has  been  already  men- 
tioned. 

The  potatoe-house  ought  to  be 
well  plastered  with  clay,  and  per- 
fectly dry  before  using  it. 

Potatoe-pits  should  be  made  upon 
ground  that  has  a southern  exposure, 
a deep  soil,  and  declining  to  a con- 
siderable distance  from  the  pit.  In 
a deep  soil,  the  pits  can  be  made 
sufficiently  deep,  before  reaching  any 


cold  bottom  ; and  the  declivity  car- 
ries away  water  : when  the  pits  have 
been  fully  finished,  and  covered,  a 
sod  should  be  cut  out  all  the  way 
round  the  potatoes,  and  the  cut  con- 
tinued a little  way  as  the  descent 
points  out.  A pit  of  about  ten  feet 
deep,  six  wide,  and  ten  long,  will 
hold  from  four  to  six  cart-loads  of 
potatoes.  The  covering  should  con- 
sist of  straw,  fern,  rushes,  &c.  next 
the  potatoe ; then  the  whole  of  the 
earth  dug  out,  should  be  thrown 
upon  the  heap ; and,  last  of  all,  a 
covering  of  earth  or  divot,  if  done 
in  the  best  way.  This  covering  will  I 
be  about  two  feet  thick. 

Another  method.  The  best  ard 
easiest  way  of  preserving  potatoes 
is  for  the  farmer  to  drive  all  his  po- 
tatoes home,  and  to  lay  them  upon 
dry  ground,  without  breaking  the 
surface,  and  as  near  the  stables  as 
possible  ; putting  them  in  heaps  of 
about  three  or  four  carts ; then  co- 
vering them  with  straw,  and,  above 
that,  w'ith  turf,  where  it  can  be  com- 
manded, or  with  a neat  thatching  of 
straw  ; then  let  a quantity  of  stable 
dung,  of  the  roughest  kind,  and  the 
newest,  be  laid  upon  each  heap,  to 
remain  during  the  winter,  but  which 
must  be  removed  in  the  spring.  As 
the  weather  appears  severe,  the 
quantity  of  dung  may  be  increased 
at  pleasure.  If  this  practice  were 
adopted,  few  or  no  potatoes  would 
be  penetrated  by  the  frost,  as  none 
would  be  in  hazard,  except  one  pit, 
or  part  of  it,  when  it  was  removing, 
or  placed  in  the  potatoe-house,  dur-  j 
ing  the  winter  season.  j 

Another.  If  you  have  not  a con- 
vc  nient  place  for  them,  dig  a trench  i 
three  or  four  feet  deep,  into  which 
they  are  to  be  laid  as  they  are  taken  I 
up,  and  then  covered  with  the  earth  . 
taken  out  of  the  trench,  raised  up  in  ) 
the  middle,  like  the  roof  of  a house,  | 
and  covered  with  straw,  to  carry  off  i 
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the  rain  ; they  will  thus  be  preserved 
from  the  frost,  and  can  be  taken  up 
as  wanted. 

The  following  methods  have  been 
adopted,  of  removing  frost  from  pota- 
toes. The  weather  which  soonest 
injures  and  destroys  potatoes,  is 
when  the  atmosphere  is  depressed 
with  cold  to  such  a degree  that  it 
congeals  water  ; then  potatoes,  un- 
less covered,  will  be  frosted ; and 
the  cover  proper  to  preserve  them, 
ought  to  be  proportioned  to  the  in- 
tenseness of  the  weather. 

Potatoes  when  slightly  frosted,  so 
as  to  have  acquired  a slight  sweet 
taste  only,  often,  like  an  animal  bo- 
dy suddenly  infected  by  some  disor- 
der, which  it  throws  off  by  perspira- 
tion, are  found  quite  wet,  throwing 
out  the  frost  by  a kind  of  perspira- 
tion ; when  they  are  in  this  state,  in 
order  to  recover  them,  and  bring 
them  to  a proper  taste,  the  whole 
quantity  infected  should  be  turned 
over,  and  a quantity  of  mill-seeds 
thrown  among  them,  as  they  are 
turned  over ; this  both  extracts  and 
absorbs  the  injured  moisture  from 
the  body  of  the  potatoes  infected. 
But  there  is  still  a more  powerful 
remedy  than  simply  mixing  them 
with  mill-seeds ; and  that  is,  a small 
quantity  of  slacked  lime,  perfectly 
dry,  mixed  among  the  seeds  to  be 
used ; which  has  a very  wonderful 
effect  in  recovering  potatoes  that 
have  been  considerably  injured  by 
frost. 

When  frosted  potatoes  are  to  be 
used,  either  at  the  table,  or  given  to 
horses,  black  cattle,  or  swine,  plung- 
ing them  in  cold  water,  about  half  a 
day  before  using  them,  is  of  great 
advantage : and  if  put  into  running 
water,  so  much  the  better,  as  it  has 
been  proved  to  be  more  powerful  in 
extracting  the  frost,  on  account  of  its 
alterative  quality  and  superior  purity. 

Another  method.  Another  way  of 


removing  frost  from  potatoes,  when 
they  are  to  be  prepared  for  the  table, 
is  to  strip  them  of  their  skins,  and, 
if  large,  to  cut  them  into  two  or 
more  pieces ; then  to  plunge  them 
into  cold  water  for  a considerable 
time,  with  a handful  of  salt  in  the 
water ; and,  when  put  on  to  be  boil- 
ed, put  as  much  salt  into  the  water 
as  possible,  not  to  make  them  too 
salt  when  boiled. 

This  is  a powerful  way  of  making 
the  potatoe  throw  off  the  bad  taste 
and  spoiled  quality  lodged  in  its  sub- 
stance. 

When  prepared  for  horses,  black 
cattle,  and  swine; — salt,  or  salt-pe- 
tre  put  among  the  potatoes,  and 
boiled  together,  will  destroy  any  in- 
jurious quality  which  frost  has 
lodged  or  brought  on.  Chaff  or 
oats,  bruised  in  a mill,  boiled  with 
the  frosted  potatoes,  when  designed 
for  horses  or  cattle,  tends  to  destroy 
the  bad  effects  of  the  frost. 

When  potatoes  have  acquired  a 
disagreeable  taste  by  means  of 
frost,  they  will  make  good  and  whole- 
some bread,  by  boiling  them,  as  has 
been  mentioned,  with  salt,  mashing 
or  bruising  them  small  ; then  knead- 
ing them  together  with  oatmeal. 
Not  less  than  two-thirds  should  con- 
sist of  meal,  which  will  destroy  the 
sweet  taste ; and  the  dry  and  gene- 
rous quality  of  the  meal,  will  effec- 
tually correct  and  destroy  any  thing 
noxious  in  the  injured  roots. 

Horses,  swine,  dogs,  &c.  may  all 
be  fed  with  potatoes,  though  frosted, 
by  boiling  them,  and  mixing  them 
with  oats  coarsely  ground,  or  with 
oatmeal ; always  adding  a good 
quantity  of  salt  or  salt-petre  in  the 
mixture.  Poultry  also  may  be  fed 
with  potatoes  very  much  frosted,  if 
mixed  with  oatmeal  in  about  equal 
proportions,  without  salt,  as  this  spe- 
cies of  animal  cannot  admit  of  it. 

Shoemakers  may  use  it  also  : gn- 
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ly,  as  their  paste  requires  more  so- 
lidity and  greater  strength,  flour  is 
generally  mixed  along  with  the 
fermented  potatoes,  in  about  equal 
proportions. 

POTATOE  PUDDING  {to  make 
a).  Take  a quart  of  potatoes;  boil 
them  soft,  peel  them,  and  mash  them 
with  the  back  of  a spoon,  and  rub 
them  through  a sieve,  to  have  them 
fine,  and  smooth  ; take  half  a pound 
of  fresh  butter,  melted,  and  half  a 
pound  of  fine  sugar  ; beat  them  well 
together  till  they  are  very  smooth  ; 
beat  six  eggs,  whites  and  all  ; stir 
them  in,  and  a glass  of  sack  or 
brandy  ; add  half  a pound  of  cur- 
rants ; boil  it  half  an  hour  ; melt 
butter  with  a glass  of  white  wine, 
and  sweeten  with  sugar,  and  pour 
over  it. 

Another  method.  Take  eight 
ounces  of  boiled  potatoes,  two 
ounces  of  butter,  the  yolks  and 
whites  of  two  eggs,  a quarter  of  a 
pint  of  cream,  one  spoonful  of  white 
wine,  a little  salt,  the  juice  and  rind 
of  a lemon ; beat  all  to  a froth ; 
sugar  it  to  your  taste : a crust  or 
not,  according  to  your  pleasure; 
bake  it ; if  wanted  richer,  put  three 
ounces  more  butter,  sweetmeats,  and 
almonds,  and  another  egg. 

POTATOE  PUDDING  with 
MEAT  {to  make  a).  Boil  them  till 
fit  to  mash ; rub  them  through  a 
colander,  and  make  into  a thick  bat- 
ter, with  milk,  and  two  eggs ; lay 
some  seasoned  steaks  in  a di.sh  ; (hen 
some  butter,  and  over  the  last  layer 
pour  the  remainder  of  the  batter  : 
bake  a fine  brown. 

POTATOE  PIE  {to  make  a). 
Boil  three  pounds  of  potatoes,  and 
peel  them : make  a good  crust,  and 
lay  in  your  dish  ; lay  at  the  bottom, 
half  a pound  of  butter  ; then  lay  in 
the  potatoes;  throw  over  them  three 
tea-spoonfuls  of  salt,  and  a small 
nutmeg,  grated  all  over,  six  eggs 
boiled  hard,  and  chopped  fine  ; throw 


ail  over  it ; sprinkle  a tea-spoonful 
of  pepper,  and  half  a pint  of  white 
wine  ; cover  the  pie,  and  bake  it  half 
an  hour. 

Another  method.  Skin  some  po- 
tatoes, and  cut  them  into  slices  ; 
season  them;  and  also  some  mutton, 
beef,  pork,  or  veal  ; put  layers  of 
them,  and  of  the  meat. 

POTATOES  {to  raise  in  winter). 
Take  some  dry  mould,  with  which 
cover  the  bottom  of  a large  box, 
about  two  inches  thick  ; then  lay  po- 
tatoes of  the  kind  called  ox-noble.s, 
chiefly  used  for  cattle,  side,  by  side, 
so  as  to  cover  the  mould  ; then  co- 
ver them  with  two  inches  more 
mould,  and  so  on  for  four  or  five 
courses.  The  box  may  stand  co- 
vered with  dry  straw  in  any  warm’ 
cellar.  If  this  plan  be  adopted  in 
the  month  of  November,  a very  large 
supply  of  beautiful  young  potatoes 
will  be  obtained  very  soon  after 
Christmas;  and  the  potatoes  may  be 
repeated,  so  as  to  have  a succession 
till  the  season  produces  them  in  the 
natural  way. 

POTATOE  ROLLS  {to  make). 
Boil  three  pounds  of  potatoes;  bruise 
and  work  them  with  two  ounces  of 
butter,  and  as  much  milk  as  will 
make  them  pass  through  a colander ; 
take  half  or  three-quarters  of  a pint 
of  yeast,  and  half  a pint  of  warm 
water;  mix  with  the  potatoes  ; then 
pour  the  whole  upon  five  pounds  of 
flour,  and  add  some  salt ; knead  it 
well ; if  not  of  a proper  consistence, 
put  a little  more  milk  and  warm 
water;  let  it  stand  before  the  fire 
an  hour  to  rise ; work  it  well,  and 
make  into  rolls.  Bake  about  half 
an  hour  in  an  oven  not  quite  so  hot 
as  for  bread. 

POTATOE  SALAD  {to  make). 
The  potatoes  being  properly  boiled 
and  skinned,  are  cut  into  thin 
slices,  and  the  same  mixture  which 
is  commonly  used  for  other  salads 
is  poured  over  them.  Some  mix  an- 
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cltovifs  with  this  sauce,  which  gives 
it  a very  agreeable  relish,  and  with 
potatoes  it  is  remarkably  palatable, 
POTATOE  YEAS'r  {to  wake). 
Boil  one  pound  of  potatoes  to  a 
mash  ; when  it  is  as  cool  as  you  can 
put  your  finger  in  it,  add  a cupful 
of  yeast,  and  mix  it  well  ; it  will  be 
ready  for  use  in  two  or  three  hours, 
and  keeps  well.  Use  double  the 
quantity  of  this  to  what  would  be 
necessary  of  beer  yeast.  To  take 
off  the  bitterness  from  yeast, 
wet  some  bran  with  warm  water; 
put  it  into  a sieve,  pour  the  yeast 
upon  it,  and  let  it  drain  through  the 
sieve. 

POT  POURRT,  a famous  Trench 
perfume.  Take  orange-flowers,  and 
common  rose-leaves,  of  each,  one 
pound  ; leaves  of  red  pinks,  half  a 
; pound;  leaves  of  marjoram  and 
1 myrtle,  carefully  picked,  each,  half  a 
; pound  ; leaves  of  musk  roses,  thyme, 

! lavender,  rosemary,  sage,  camomile, 
melilot,  hyssop,  sweet  basil,  and 
balm,  of  each,  two  ounces  : jessamine 
flowers,  two  or  three  handfuls ; lau- 
rel-leaves, fifteen  or  twenty  ; exte- 
rior rind  of  lemons,  a large  handful; 
small  green  oranges  about  the  same 
quantity ; salt,  half  a pound  : put 
all  into  a well- leaded  earthen  jar, 
and  stir  the  whole  carefully  with  a 
wooden  spatula  or  spoon  twice  a day 
for  a month  ; afterwards  add  floren- 
tine,  white  iris,  andbenzoine,  of  each, 
twelve  ounces ; cloves  and  cinna- 
mon, powdered,  of  each,  two  ounces  ; 
mace,  storax,  calamus  aromaticus, 
and  Cyprus,  of  each,  one  ounce:  le- 
mon coloured  sandal,  and  long  sweet 
Cyprus,  of  each,  six  drachms  : stir 
all  together,  as  before  directed  ; and 
the  issue  will  be,  the  complete,  ge- 
nuine, delightful  perfume,  termed 
pot  pourri.  'J’he  proportions  s[>eci- 
fied  above,  must  be  carefully  attend- 
ed to,  as  on  this  much  of  the  per- 
fection of  tills  elegant  composition 
depends,  the  quantities  being  so  ad- 


justed, that  in  the  combination  of  all 
these  fine  odours,  not  one  is  found 
to  predominate  beyond  another. 

POTTED  DRIPPING 
ing  Fish,  Meat,  Fritters,  Sec).  Boil 
six  pounds  of  good  beef  dripping  in 
soft  water  ; strain  it  into  a pan,  and 
let  it  stand  till  cold ; then  take  off 
the  hard  fat,  and  scrape  oflf  the  gravy 
from  the  inside ; do  this  several 
times  ; when  cold  and  hard,  take  it 
off  clean  from  the  w'ater ; put  it  into 
a large  saucepan  with  six  bay  leaves, 
six  cloves,  half  a pound  of  salt,  and  a 
quarter  of  a pound  of  whole  pepper  ; 
let  the  fat  be  entirely  melted  ; let  it 
stand  till  just  cool  enough  to  allow 
of  its  being  strained  through  a sieve 
into  the  pot ; which  being  done,  let 
it  stand  till  cold,  and  then  cover  it 
up  : turn  the  pot  upside  down,  that 
no  vermin  may  get  at  it.  It  will 
keep  on  board  a ship,  and  will  make 
good  puff  paste,  or  crust  for  pud- 
dings. 

POULTICE  {to  make).  Take 
four  ounces  of  crumbs  of  bread,  a 
pinch  of  elder- flowers,  the  same 
quantity  of  camomile,  and  of  St. 
John’s  wort  ; boil  them  into  a poul- 
tice, in  equal  quantities  of  vinegar 
and  water.  If  fomentations  should 
be  thought  preferable  ; take  the 
same  herbs,  put  them  into  a pint 
and  a half  of  boiling  water,  and  let 
them  infuse  some  minutes;  add  a 
pint  of  vinegar  to  this ; let  flannels 
or  other  woollen  cloths  be  dipped 
into  it,  wrung  out,  and  applied  to 
the  part  affected. 

A still  better  poultice  may  be  pre- 
pared of  linseed  flour  and  the  dregs 
of  ale  or  porter  barrels,  boiled 
slightly.  It  always  keeps  soft  from 
the  oiliness  of  the  seeds,  and  th.e 
yeasty  deposit  of  the  malt  liquor  is 
both  cooling  and  sweetening. 

POUL'I’liy  {Directions Jor  Dress- 
ing). The  first  point  in  the  dressing 
of  all  poultry,  is,  to  pay  particular 
attention  to  the  picking  of  it ; the 
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hairs  should  all  be  singed  away,  and 
every  plug  removed.  In  the  draw- 
ing of  poultry,  care  should  be  taken 
not  to  break  the  gall  bag,  for  no 
washing  will  be  able  to  remove  the 
bitter  taste  wherever  it  has  touched. 

In  the  dressing  of  wild  fowl,  a 
clear  brisk  fire  should  be  kept  up. 
They  should  not  be  done  over  much, 
of  a fine  yellow  brown,  leaving  the 
gravy  in.  The  fine  flavour  of  all 
game  or  wild  fowl  is  lost  if  over 
done. 

Tame  fowls  require  a longer  time 
to  roast ; and  are  longer  in  heating 
through  than  others.  Every  kind 
should  be  continually  basted  in  order, 
that  they  may  be  served  with  a froth 
and  appear  of  a fine  colour. 

A large  fowl  will  take  three-quar- 
ters of  an  hour  ; a middling  one  half 
an  hour ; and  a very  small  one,  or 
a chicken,  twenty  minutes.  The 
fire  must  be  very  quick  and  clear 
before  any  fowls  are  put  down.  A 
capon  will  take  from  half  an  hour  to 
thirty-five  minutes ; a goose  an  hour; 
wild  ducks  a quarter  of  an  hour ; 
pheasant  twenty  minutes  ; a small 
turkey,  stuffed,  an  hour  and  a quar- 
ter ; turkey  poults  twenty  minutes  ; 
grouse  a quarter  of  an  hour  ; quails 
ten  mii>utes  ; and  partridges  from 
twenty  to  twenty-five  minutes.  A 
har*e  will  take  nearly  an  hour,  and 
the  hinder  part  requires  most  heat. 
Pigs  and  geese  require  a brisk  fire 
and  quick  turning. 

POULTRY  (a  new  method  of 
rearing  to  advaritage').  In  the  trans- 
actions of  the  Society  of  Arts,  the 
following  method  of  rearing  poultry 
is  given,  as  communicated  by  Mrs. 
D'Oyley,  in  which  she  says, — “ I 
keep  a large  stock  of  poultry,  which 
are  regularly  fed  in  a morning  upon 
steamed  potatoes,  chopped  small, 
and  at  noon  they  have  barley  ; they 
are  in  high  condition,  tractable,  and 
l.iy  a very  great  quantity  of  eggs. 
In  the  poultry-yard  is  a small  build- 


ing, similar  to  a pigeon-cot  for 
the  hens  to  lay  in,  with  frames 
covered  with  net  to  slide  before  each 
nest ; the  house  is  dry,  light,  and 
well  ventilated ; kept  free  i'rom  dirt, 
by  having  the  nests  and  walls  white- 
washed two  or  three  times  a year, 
and  the  floor  covered  once  a week 
with  fresh  ashes  ; when  I wish  to 
procure  chickens,  I take  the  oppor- 
tunity of  setting  many  hens  toge-  , 
ther,  confining  each  to  her  respec- 
tive nest ; a boy  attends  morning  j 
and  evening,  to  let  any  off  that  ap-  > 
pear  restless,  and  to  see  that  they  | 
return  to  their  proper  places ; when 
they  hatch,  the  chickens  are  taken 
away,  and  a second  lot  of  eggs  al-  j 
lowed  them  to  set  again,  by  which  j 
means  they  produce  as  numerous  a j 
brood  as  before.  I put  the  chickens 
into  long  wicker  cages  placed  against 
a hot  wall,  at  the  back  of  the  kitchen 
fire,  and  within  them  are  artificial 
mothers  for  the  chickens  to  run  un-  1 
der  ; they  are  made  of  boards  about  i 
ten  inches  broad,  and  fifteen  inches  j 
long,  supported  by  two  feet  in  the  I 
front,  four  inches  in  height,  and  by  | 
a board  at  the  back  two  inches  in  | 
height.  The  roof  and  back  are  ! 
lined  with  lamb-skins,  dressed  with  j 
the  wool  upon  them.  The  roof  is  ! 
thickly  perforated  with  holes  for  the  : 
heated  air  to  escape  ; they  are  form- 
ed without  the  bottoms,  and  have  a ; 
flannel  curtain  in  front  and  at  the  \ 
ends  for  the  chickens  to  run  under, 
which  they  do  apparently  by  in- 
stinct. The  cages  are  kept  perfectly  ; ' 
dry  and  clean  with  sand  or  moss. 

The  above  is  a proper  size  for  fifty  • 
or  sixty  newly  hatched  chickens ; 
but  as  they  increase  in  size,  they 
of  course  require  a larger  mother.  f 
When  they  are  a week  old,  and  the  • 
weather  fine,  the  boy  carries  them, 
and  their  artificial  mother,  to  the 
grass  plot,  nourishes  and  keeps  them 
warm,  by  placing  a long  narrow  tin 
vessel,  filled  with  hot  water,  at  the 
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back  of  the  artificial  mother,  which 
will  retain  its  heat  for  three  hours, 
and  is  then  renewed  from  the  steam- 
er. In  the  evening  they  are  driven 
into  their  cages,  and  resume  their 
station  at  the  hot  wall,  till  they  are 
nearly  three  weeks  old,  and  able  to 
go  into  a small  room  appropriated  to 
that  purpose.  The  room  is  furnish- 
ed with  frames  similar  to  the  artifi- 
cial mothers,  placed  round  the  floor, 
and  with  perches  conveniently  ranged 
for  them  to  roost  upon. 

“ \Vhen  I first  attempted  to  bring 
up  poultry  in  this  way,  I lost  im- 
mense numbers  by  too  great  heat 
and  suffocation,  owing  to  the  roofs 
of  the  mothers  not  being  sufficiently 
ventilated  ; and  whea  that  evil  was 
remedied,  I had  another  serious  one 
to  encounter  : I found  chickens 
brought  up  in  this  way  did  not 
thrive  upon  the  food  1 gave  them, 
and  many  of  them  died,  till  I thought 
of  getting  coarse  barley-meal,  and 
steaming  it  till  quite  soft  ; the  boy 
feeds  them  with  this  and  minced 
potatoes,  alternately  ; he  is  also  em- 
ployed rolling  up  pellets  of  dough, 
made  of  coarse  wheat  flour,  which 
he  throws  to  the  chickens  to  entice 
them  to  eat,  thereby  causing  them  to 
grow  surprisingly.  Hens  kept  as 
ine  are,  and  having  the  same  con- 
veniences, will  readily  set  four  times 
in  a season,  and  by  setting  twice 
each  time,  they  would  produce  at 
the  lowest  calculation,  eighty  chick- 
ens each,  which  would  make  them 
very  plentiful.” 

POULTRY  PINIONS  {to  make 
a pie  of).  Scald  them  in  boiling 
water,  and  clean  them  very  well; 
places  a few  slices  of  lard  over  them, 
and  stew  them  till  about  three  quar- 
ters done  with  good  broth  cullis,  a 
slice  of  ham,  all  sorts  of  sweet  herbs, 
chopped  or  whole  mushrooms,  a fa- 
got and  some  good  butter  ; prepare 
the  puff  paste  in  the  baking  (li^h  ; 
put  all  together  into  if,  with  the 


slices  of  lard  on  the  top ; cover  it 
with  paste;  bake  it  in  a gentle  oven  : 
when  it  is  done,  cut  the  top  off  pro- 
perly, and  take  out  the  lard  and 
fagot ; skim  the  fat  very  clean,  and 
add  what  sauce  and  ragout  you 
please. 

POULTRY  {to  protect  from 
foxes).  To  guard  the  hen-roost 
against  the  depredations  of  foxes 
and  other  vermin,  must  depend  upon 
local  circumstances ; there  is,  how^- 
ever,  one  preventive  little  known, 
which  is,  that  tar  rubbed  on  the 
necks  of  young  lambs,  or  geese,  will 
prevent  the  depredations  of  foxes 
among  them,  those  animals  having 
an  unconquerable  aversion  to  the 
smell  of  tar. 

POULTRY  and  GAME  {Seasons 
for).  In  January,  kill  hen-turkeys, 
capons,  pullets  w'ith  eggs,  fowls, 
chickens,  hares,  all  sorts  of  wild- 
fowl, tame  rabbits,  and  tame  pi- 
geons. 

In  Februa/y,  kill  turkeys,  and  pul- 
lets with  eggs,  capons,  fowls,  small 
chickens,  hares,  all  sorts  of  wild 
fowl,  (which  in  this  month  begin  to 
decline)  tame  and  wild  pigeons, 
tame  rabbits,  green  geese,  young 
ducklings,  and  turkey-poults. 

In  March-,  this  month  kill  the  same 
as  in  the  preceding.  Wildfowl  now 
go  quite  out. 

In  April,  May,  and  June,  kill  pul- 
lets, spring-fowls,  chickens,  pigeons, 
young  wild  rabbits,  leverets,  young 
geese,  ducklings,  and  turkey-poults. 

In  July,  and  August,  kill  the  same; 
with  young  partridges,  pheasants, 
and  wild  ducks,  called  flappers,  or 
moulters. 

In  September,  October,  November, 
and  December,  kill  all  sorts  of  fowl, 
both  wild  and  tame,  that  are  in  sea- 
son : the  three  last  constitute  the 
full  season  for  all  wild  fowl. 

POUNCE  {lo  make).  Cuitle-fisb 
bone,  properly  dried,  one  oum;  •. 
best  rosin,  one  ounce;  and  the 
4i 
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quantity  of  burnt  alum,  well  incor- 
porated together,  will  make  very 
good  pounce,  equal,  if  not  superior 
to  any  bought  at  the  shops. 

POUND  CAKE  (Jo  make).  Take 
a pound  of  flour,  one  of  lump  su- 
gar, sifted,  one  pound  of  currants, 
and  the  rind  of  two  lemons,  grated  : 
mix  all  together  by  rubbing  them 
between  your  hands;  then  put  a 
pound  of  butter  into  a wooden  bowl ; 
place  it  before  the  fire  often,  if  the 
weather  be  cold  ; when  the  butter  is 
a little  soft,  beat  it  up  with  the  hand 
until  it  is  like  cream  ; break  ten  eggs 
into  a proper-sized  deep  pan  ; whisk 
them  up  till  quite  frothy ; then  put 
one-third  of  them  to  the  butter,  and 
beat  them  up  with  the  hand  till  well 
mixed  ; then  put  in  half  what  is  left, 
and  mix  it  till  it  sticks  to  the  bowl ; 
then  put  in  the  remainder,  and  mix 
it  well  up ; when  it  sticks  to  the 
bowl,  you  may  know  it  is  well  mixed 
and  light ; then  put  in  the  flour,  &c. 
and  mix  well  together;  have  cake 
hoops,  or  moulds,  papered,  and  put 
them  in  the  oven ; the  oven  should 
be  about  the  heat,  as  when  the  bread 
is  just  drawn;  if  a larger  cake,  of 
course  the  oven  must  be  rather  hot- 
ter, 

POUNDED  TOASTS  (to  dress). 
Have  a bit  of  rich  paste,  which  put 
into  a mortar,  with  a veal  kidney, 
roasted,  a little  of  the  fat,  salt,  and 
sugar,  two  or  three  bitter  almond 
biscuits,  or  the  almonds  alone, 
orange-flowers,  lemon-peel,  and  a 
little  preserved  citron  ; pound  all 
these  together,  and  add  four  whites 
of  eggs;  beat  up  to  bind  them ; put 
this  upon  bread-crumb,  cut  as  toasts, 
and  bake  in  the  oven. 

POWDERS /or  SEDENTARY 
PERSONS  (to  make).  'Fake  of 
aromatic  powder,  and  of  rhubarb, 
ten  grains,  each  ; of  cream  of  tartar, 
fifteen  grains : one  of  these  powders, 
taken  in  a little  beer  or  ale  every  day 


at  eleven  o’clock,  will  be  found  of  the 
greatest  benefit. 

PRAWNS  (to  butter).  Take  them 
out  of  the  shells,  and  warm  them 
with  a little  good  gravy,  a bit  of 
butter  and  flour,  a scrape  of  nutmeg, 
salt,  and  pepper ; simmer  a minute 
or  two,  and  serve  with  sippets,  or 
with  a cream  sauce,  instead  of 
brown. 

PRAWNS  (to  make  a currie  of). 
Take  them  from  the  shells  and  lay 
them  into  a pan,  with  a small  piece 
of  mace,  three  or  four  spoonfuls  of 
veal  gravy,  and  four  of  cream  ; rub 
smooth  one  or  two  tea-spoonfuls  of 
currie-powder,  a tea-spoonful  of 
flour,  and  an  ounce  of  butter  ; sim- 
mer an  hour  : squeeze  half  a lemon 
in,  and  add  salt. 

PRAWNS  in  JELLY  (to  dress). 
Make  a savoury  fish  jelly,  and  put 
some  into  the  bottom  of  a deep  small 
dish ; when  cold  lay  the  prawns, 
with  their  backs  downwards,  and 
pour  more  jelly  over  them  • turn 
out  when  cold. 

PRAWN  SOUP  (to  make).  Boil 
six  whitings  and  a large  eel  with  as 
much  water  as  will  cover  them ; 
skim  them  clean,  and  put  in  whole 
pepper,  mace,  ginger,  parsley,  an 
onion,  a little  thyme,  and  three 
cloves,  : boil  to  a mash : pick  one 
hundred  prawns ; pound  the  shells, 
and  a little  roll ; but  first  boil  them 
with  a little  water,  vinegar,  salt,  and 
herbs;  put  this  liquor  over  the  shells 
in  a sieve ; then  pour  the  other  soup, 
clear  from  the  sediment : chop  a lob- 
ster, and  add  this  to  it,  with  a quart 
of  good  beef  gravy : add  also  the 
tails  of  the  prawns,  and  some  flour 
and  butter,  and  season  as  may  be 
liked,  if  nothigh  enough. 

PRAWNS  (io  Take  about 

two  quarts  ; pick  out  the  tails  ; take 
the  bodies  ; give  them  a bruise  ; put 
them  into  a pint  of  wine,  with  a 
blade  of  mace ; let  them  stew  a 
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quarter  of  an  hour  ; stir  them  toge- 
ther, strain  them ; wash  out  the 
saucepan,  and  put  to  it  the  strained 
liquor  and  the  tails;  grate  a 
small  nutmeg  in ; add  a little 
salt,  and  a quarter  of  a pound 
of  butter  rolled  in  flour ; shake  it 
altogether ; cut  a pretty  thin  toast, 
round  a quarter  of  a peck  loaf;  toast 
it  brown  on  both  sides  ; cut  it  into 
six  pieces  ; lay  it  close  together  on 
the  bottom  of  the  dish,  and  pour  the 
fish  and  sauce  over  it.  Send  it  to 
table  hot.  Water  will  do  in  the 
room  of  wine,  only  add  a spoonful 
of  vinegar. 

PREGNANCY  (its  Symptoms  and 
Treatment).  The  symptoms  of  preg- 
nancy are  easy  to  be  discovered  ; a 
revolution  in  the  female  system  so 
great,  must  be  attended  with  strong 
indications.  The  most  common 
symptoms  are  as  follow  : — sickness 
ofthe  stomach,  and  vomiting,  which  is 
more  apt  to  come  on  in  the  morning 
and  after  meals,  than  at  any  other 
time  ; toothache,  heartburn,  a pecu- 
liar change  of  countenance,  occa- 
sional headache,  fretfulness,  and  pee- 
vishness, quickness  of  pulse,  hurried 
breathing,  antipathies,  and  longings  ; 
the  mammae  from  the  natural  colour 
to  brown,  and  a cessation  of  the  na- 
tural periodical  affection  takes  place. 
These  are  the  most  usual  symptoms, 
but  they  may  not  all  be  present  at 
one  time  ; the  most  frequent  and  al- 
most never  failing  symptoms,  are, 
sickness  at  the'  stomach,  change  of 
colour  in  the  mammae,  and  the  ces- 
sation already  alluded  to.  In  fe- 
males who  are  advanced  in  life,  these 
signs  are  often  imagined  or  mistaken 
and  confounded  with  symptoms  of 
other  complaints. 

In  the  first  months  of  pregnancy, 
Yiedical  aid  will  be  of  little  use  ; but 
after  the  fourth  month,  unpleasant 
symptoms  occasionally  appear ; heart- 
burn is  one,  and  to  relieve  this,  as  well 
as  to  prevent  a recurrence  of  it.  cal- 


cined magnesia  should  be  taken  every 
second  day,  unless  in  cases  where  re- 
laxation of  the  bowels  contra  indi- 
cate it.  Should  the  latter  symptoms 
remain  beyond  a moderate  time,  the 
following  draught  may  be  taken  : — 
ten  grains  of  prepared  chalk,  five 
grains  of  aromatic  powder,  mixed 
with  two  ounces  of  cinnamon  water. 
This  may  be  repeated  until  the  re- 
laxation ceases. 

If  oppression  of  breathing  be  pre- 
sent with  flushings  of  the  face,  or  if 
a pain  in  the  side  or  head  affect  wo- 
men who  are  not  weakly,  letting  a 
little  blood  from  the  arm  will  relieve. 
Sliould  hysteric  fainting  appear,  the 
woman  must  be  exposed  to  a cur- 
rent of  free  air,  and  laid  in  an  hori- 
zontal posture,  which,  in  general, 
will  be  sufficient.  For  restlessness, 
four  drops  of  the  acetate  of  mor- 
phine in  half  a glass  of  water  will 
relieve. 

Nausea  and  vomiting,  although 
scarcely  ever  stopped,  may  be  palli- 
ated : the  patient  should  take  tea 
or  coffee  before  rising  in  the  morn- 
ing, which  may  for  that  time  pre- 
vent it.  Cramps  are  relieved  by 
rubbing  with  the  following  liniment, 
and  stockings  should  be  worn  in 
bed  : camphorated  spirit,  one  ounce  ; 
tincture  of  opium,  and  spirit  of  sul- 
phuric aether,  of  each,  half  an  ounce: 
mix  them. 

When  symptoms  of  a more  urgent 
nature  occur  during  pregnancy,  ad- 
vice should  be  resorted  to,  and 
strictly  observed. 

As  a general  rule,  we  would  re- 
commend women  in  that  state  to 
live  upon  the  most  digestible  food, 
and  attend  particularly  to  the  state  of 
the  bowels;  and  with  regard  to  long- 
ings, it  may  be  proper,  as  far  as  arti- 
cles of  food,  to  grant  every  indul- 
gence to  the  woman.  Exercise  is  of 
tiie  greatest  benefit  during  pregnan- 
cy, in  cases  when  the  woman  is 
otherwise  healthy  ; but  in  those  ot 
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very  weakly  habit,  or  who  have  mis- 
carried, exercise  should  be  taken 
W'ith  the  greatest  caution. 

PREGNANT  WOMEN  (a  good 
3I(dicine fur).  Take  of  cinnamon- 
water,  an  ounce  ; tincture  of  rhu- 
barb, two  drachms  ; spirit  of  laven- 
der (compound),  half  a drachm  ; sy- 
rup of  saffron,  one  drachm.  This 
to  be  taken  occasionally  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  day. 

PRESERVING  {General  Direc- 
tions for).  In  the  making  of  any 
kind  of  jelly,  take  especial  care  that 
none  of  the  seeds  of  the  fruit  fall 
into  the  jelly;  nor  must  it  be  squeezed 
too  near,  for  that  will  prevent  the 
jelly  being  so  clear ; pound  the  su- 
gar, and  let  it  dissolve  in  the  syrup 
before  you  set  it  on  the  fire  ; it 
makes  the  scum  rise  well,  and  the 
jelly  a better  colour.  It  is  a great 
fault  to  boil  any  kind  of  jellies  too 
high ; it  makes  them  of  a dark  co- 
lour. Green  sweetmeats  must  never 
be  kept  longer  in  the  first  syrup 
than  the  receipt  directs,  or  the  colour 
will  be  spoiled.  The  same  care 
must  be  taken  with  oranges  and  le- 
mons. In  regard  to  cherries,  dam- 
sons, and  most  sorts  of  stone  fruit, 
put  over  them  either  mutton  suet. 
Tended,  or  a board  to  keep  them 
down,  or  they  will  rise  out  of  the 
syrup  and  spoil  the  whole  jar,  by 
giving  them  a sour  bad  taste.  Ob- 
serve to  keep  all  wet  sweetmeats  in 
a dry  cool  place,  for  a wet,  damp 
place,  will  make  them  mould,  and  a 
hot  place  will  dry  up  the  virtue,  and 
make  them  candy  : the  best  direc- 
tion to  follow,  is  to  dip  writing  pa- 
per in  brandy,  and  lay  it  close  to  the 
sweetmeats  ; tie  them  well  down  with 
white  paper,  and  two  folds  of  thick 
cap  piaper  to  keep  out  the  air ; for 
nothing  can  be  a greater  fault  than 
bad  tying  down,  and  leaving  the  pots 
spen. 

PRIMROSE  VINEGAR  (to 
v!cke).  To  fifteen  quarts  of  water, 


put  six  pounds  of  brown  sugar;  let 
it  boil  ten  minutes,  and  take  off  the 
scum  ; pour  on  it  half  a peck  of 
primroses  : before  it  is  quite  cold, 
put  in  a little  fresh  yeast,  and  let  it 
work  in  a warm  place  all  night ; put 
it  in  a barrel,  in  the  kitchen,  and 
when  done  working,  close  the  barrel, 
still  keeping  it  in  a warm  place. 

PRINCE’S  LOAF  (to  malce  a). 
Take  small  French  rolls,  about  the 
size  of  an  egg  ; cut  a small  round  hole 
in  the  top  ; take  out  all  the  crumb  ; 
fill  them  with  almond  custard  ; lay 
over  it  currant  jelly,  in  thin  slices ; 
beat  the  white  of  an  egg,  and  double- 
refined  sugar,  to  a froth,  and  ice 
them  all  over  with  it. 

PRINTS  and  BOOKS  (fobleac/t). 
Simple  immersion  in  oxygenated 
muriatic  acid,  letting  the  article  re- 
main in  it  a longer  or  shorter  space 
of  time,  according  to  the  strength  of 
the  liquor,  will  be  sufficient  to  whiten 
an  engraving;  if  it  be  required  to 
whiten  the  paper  of  a bound  book, 
as  it  is  necessary  that  all  the  leaves 
should  be  moistened  by  the  acid, 
care  must  be  taken  to  open  the  book 
well,  and  to  make  the  boards  rest 
on  the  edge  of  the  vessel,  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  paper  alone  shall  be 
dipped  in  the  liquid  ; the  leaves  must 
be  separated  from  each  other,  in 
order  that  they  may  be  equally 
moistened  on  both  sides. 

PRINTS  {method  of  cleaning  dirtt/). 
If  the  print  should  be  pasted  upon 
canvass,  put  it  into  a copper  or  ket- 
tle of  water  just  boiling,  and  in  three 
or  four  minutes  it  will  easily  sepa- 
rate from  the  canvass  ; next  expose 
it  to  the  sun,  by  placing  it  on  a grass 
plat,  and  to  prevent  the  wind  from 
having  any  effect  upon  it,  so  as  to 
tear  it,  or  blow'  it  away,  fix  four 
skewers  into  the  ground  near  the 
corners,  and  tie  a string  to  each  of 
the  sjeewers,  crossed  from  corner  to 
corner,  so  as  to  confine  it  complete- 
ly ; when  it  becomes  dry,  wet  if 
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again  thoroughly,  and  so  on  for  se- 
veral days,  it  necessary,  in  the  same 
manner  as  you  bleach  linen ; in 
which  operation,  as  well  as  in  bleach- 
ing prints,  a hot  sbn  is  best.  If  the 
foulness  of  the  print  should  settle  in 
spots,  soak  those  spots  well  by  put- 
ting wet  linen  rags  doubled  upon 
them  for  a considerable  time.  If 
soaking  in  this  naanner  does  not  get 
the  spots  out,  put  the  print  into  hot 
water,  gently  boiling,  or  very  near 
it,  and  let  it  continue  for  twenty-four 
hours;  but  if  the  paper  be  spongy  or 
very  thin,  it  will  not  bear  soaking 
SO  long.  Soaking  in  this  manner,  is 
seldom  necessary  ; the  foulness  from 
flies  may  be  gently  brushed  off  with 
a wet  sponge.  When  the  print  is 
thoroughly  soaked,  spirit  of  sea-salt, 
much  diluted,  will  get  whitewash  off 
prints ; take  care  not  to  hold  your 
nose  over  the  vapour  of  the  spirit. 
Do  not  leave  the  prints  on  the  grass 
plat  at  night  for  fear  of  w'orms. 

PRIVIES  (to  prevent  disagree- 
a!‘le  smells  frtm').  Milk  of  lime 
(water  in  which  lime  has  been  dis- 
solved, and  whitened  by  the  fine  par- 
ticles of  that  substance)  must  be 
mixed  with  a ley  of  ashes,  or  soapy 
water  that  has  been  used  in  washing  : 
then  thrown  into  the  sink  of  the  privy, 
it  will  destroy  the  offensive  smell. 
By  these  means,  for  the  value  of  a 
few  pence,  any  collection  of  filth 
whatever  may  be  neutralized. 

For  the  night-chairs  of  sick  per- 
sons, put  within  the  vessel  half  a 
pound  of  quick-lime,  half  an  ounce 
of  powdered  sal  ammoniac,  and  water 
one  pint ; this  will  prevent  any  dis- 
agreeable odour. 

PRUNE.S.  Prunes  possess  much 
mucilaginous  and  saccharine  matter. 
They  abate  heat,  and  gently  loosen 
the  belly,  which  they  perform  by  lu- 
bricating the  passages  and  softening 
the  excrement.  'J’hey  are  of  consider- 
able service  in  co  tiveness,  accompa- 
nied with  heat  or  irritation,  which  the 


more  stimtilating  cathartics  would 
tend  to  aggravate;  where  prunes  are 
not  of  themselves  sufficient,  their  ac- 
tion is  promoted  by  joining  with  them 
a little  rhubarb,  or  the  like  ; to  which 
may  be  added  some  carminative  in- 
gredient to  prevent  their  occasioning 
flatulency.  They  enter  into  the 
composition  of  the  lenitive  electuary; 
and  even  taken  alone,  gently,  in 
some  constitutions,  opens  the  body. 
They  should  be  stewed.  The  French 
prunes  are  the  best. 

PRUNE  PUDDING  {to  boil).— 
Take  a few  spoonfuls  of  a quart  of 
milk,  and  beat  in  it  six  yolks  of 
eggs,  and  three  whites,  four  spoon- 
fuls of  flour,  a little  salt,  and  two 
spoonfuls  of  beaten  ginger  : mix  in, 
by  degrees,  the  rest  of  the  milk,  and 
a pound  of  prunes.  Tie  it  up  in  a 
cloth  : boil  it  an  hour,  and  pour  over 
it  melted  butter. 

PRUNE  TARTS  {to  make). — 
Scald  the  prunes  ; take  out  the 
stones  and  break  them  ; put  the 
kernels  into  a little  cranberry  juice, 
with  the  prunes  and  sugar  ; simmer 
them  for  a short  time,  and  when 
cold  make  a tart  of  the  sweetmeat. 

PRUSSIAN  CAKES  {to  mala). 
Take  a pound  of  sugar,  beat  and 
sifted,  half  a pound  of  flour  dried, 
and  seven  eggs  ; beat  the  yolks  and 
w’hites  separate,  the  juice  of  one  le- 
mon, the  peel  of  two,  grated  very 
fine,  half  a pound  of  almonds,  beat 
fine  with  rose-water  ; as  soon  as  the 
whites  are  beaten  to  a froth,  put  in 
all  the  things  except  the  flour,  and 
beat  them  together  for  half  an  hour  ; 
just  before  you  set  it  in  the  oven 
shake  in  the  flour  ; the  whites  and 
yolks  must  be  beaten  separate,  or  it 
will  bo  quite  heavy. 

PUDDINGS  {General  Observa- 
tions on).  Bread  and  custard  pud- 
dings require  time,  that  will  raise 
and  not  burn  them  : batter  and  rice 
puddings  require  a quick  oven,  and 
always  butter  the  pan  or  dish  before 
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you  pour  in  the  pudcling.  When  you 
boil  a pudding,  take  great  care  that 
the  cloth  is  very  clean  ; dip  it  in 
boiling  water,  and  dour  it  well,  and 
give  the  cloth  a shake.  If  it  be 
boiled  in  a basin,  butter  it,  and  boil 
it  in  plenty  of  water,  and  turn  it 
often,  leaving  the  pan  uncovered  ; 
when  done  enough  take  it  up  in  the 
basin  ; let  it  stand  a few  minutes  to 
cool ; then  untie  the  string  ; wrap 
the  cloth  round  the  basin  ; lay  your 
dish  over  it,  and  turn  the  pudding 
out ; take  the  basin  and  cloth  off 
very  carefully,  for  a light  pudding  is 
very  often  broken  in  the  turning 
of  it  out.  Batter  pudding  should  be 
strained  through  a coarse  sieve, 
when  mixed,  but  in  every  other 
kind,  the  eggs  must  be  strained 
separately.  If  boiled  in  a cloth, 
when  done,  have  ready  a pan  of 
cold  water,  into  which  dip  your  pud- 
ding on  taking  it  out  of  the  pot ; 
this  will  prevent  its  sticking  to  the 
pot. 

PUDDING  {to  make  a good  whole- 
some 07ie')>  Put  into  a deep  brown 
pan,  half  a pound  of  rice,  four 
ounces  of  coarse  sugar,  or  treacle, 
two  quarts  of  milk,  and  two  ounces 
of  dripping;  set  it  cold  into  the 
oven,  it  will  take  a good  while, 
but  will  be  very  good,  solid  food, 
especially  for  children. 

PUDDINGS.  (See  the  respec- 
tive articles,  as  APPLE,  GOOSE- 
BERRY, &c.) 

PUFFS.  (See  the  respective  ar- 
ticles, as  ALMOND  PUFFS,  LE- 
MON PUFFS,  &c.) 

PUFF  CAKES  {to  make).  Make 
the  richest  puff  paste ; roll  it  pretty 
thick  into  four  or  five  pieces,  or  more, 
all  of  the  same  size  ; lay  one  piece 
in  a deep  baking  dish,  pour  upon  it 
some  good  prepared  cream  or  sweet- 
meat, then  another  piece  of  paste, 
then  some  more  cream  or  marma- 
lade ; and  so  on,  as  many  as  you 
please ; the  paste  to  be  the  last,  in 


which  make  a little  hole,  which  you 
fill  with  sweetmeat  or  jelly,  when  it 
is  well  baked.  This  must  be  done 
in  a pretty  hot  oven  to  raise  the 
paste  properly.  It  is  done  also  by 
baking  the  paste  first  upon  a baking 
plate,  and  adding  the  cream,  jelly, 
or  sweetmeat,  when  it  is  cold,  and 
finishing  after  the  same  form. 

PUFF  PASTE  {to  make).  To 
one  pound  of  flour,  take  three-quar- 
ters of  a pound  of  butter  ; rub  lialf 
the  butter  very  fine  into  the  flour, 
and  mix  it  into  a paste  with  cold 
water ; roll  out  the  paste  ; put  in 
the  remainder  of  the  butter  ; roll  it 
up,  and  leave  it  for  half  an  hour ; 
then  roll  it  out  for  use.  An  egg  may 
be  beaten  very  fine,  and  mixed  with 
the  water. 

PUFFS  with  CHICKEN  {to 
make).  Chop  the  breast  of  a fowl, 
some  lean  ham,  and  half  an  anchovy; 
add  a small  quantity  of  parsley,  le- 
mon-peel, and  shallots,  cut  very  fine, 
with  a little  cayenne,  and  pounded 
mace  : put  them  into  a stewpan,  with 
a spoonful  of  bechemel ; set  them 
over  a fire  for  five  minutes  ; put 
them  on  a plate,  and  when  cold,  roll 
out  some  puff  paste  thin  ; cut  it  into 
square  pieces  ; put  some  of  the  mix- 
ture on  them  ; double  the  paste  ; run 
a jagger  round  to  make  them  in  the 
form  of  puff’s  ; fry  them  in  boiling 
lard,  and  serve  them  up  with  fried 
parsley  under. 

PUITS  D’AMOUR  {to  make). 
Cut  a fine  rich  puff  paste,  rolled 
thin,  with  tin  shapes  made  on  pur- 
pose, one  size  less  than  another,  in  a 
pyramidical  form,  and  lay  them  so  ; 
then  bake  in  a moderate  oven,  that 
the  paste  may  be  done  sufficiently, 
but  very  pale.  Lay  different  colour- 
ed sweetmeats  on  the  edges. 

PUMPKIN  SOUP(^  make).  Cut 
the  pumpkin  in  such  a manner  as  it 
may  be  joined  again  handsomely  ; 
take  out  all  the  seeds,  and  half  of 
the  flesh  ; then  scarify  the  outside 
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in  what  design  you  please  ; garnish 
the  scars  with  frothed  whites  of 
eggs  and  sugar;  then  put  it  into  a 
lukewarm  oven  ; when  it  is  of  a 
good  colour,  put  it  into  the  dish  in 
which  it  is  to  be  served  up,  and  add 
to  it  a soup  made  in  the  following 
manner: — cut  bits  of  the  inside  into 
dice,  and  boil  them  in  water  to  a 
marmalade  ; then  add  a pint  of  milk, 
boiled,  with  a bit  of  butter,  sugar, 
and  salt  ; when  these  are  ready,  add 
six  yolks  of  eggs  ; put  dried  crusts 
of  bread  in  the  pumpkin,  and  pour 
the  milk  upon  them  ; covering  it  so 
as  to  appear  whole. 

PUMPTON  of  PIGEONS  {to 
firess).  Roll  out  savory  forcemeat 
like  paste,  into  a butter  dish ; then 
put  a layer  of  very  thin  slices  of 
bacon,  squab  pigeons,  sliced  sweet- 
bread, asparagus  tops,  mushrooms, 
cocks’  combs,  a palate  boiled  tender, 
and  cut  into  pieces,  and  the  yolks  of 
four  eggs  boiled  hard  : make  ano- 
ther forcemeat,  and  lay  it  over  the 
whole  like  a pie  crust : bake  it, 
and  when  done  turn  it  into  a dish  ; 
pour  in  some  rich  gravy,  and  serve 
hot. 

PUNCH  {to  make  excelle7tf).  One 
tea-spoonful  of  Coxwell’s  acid  salt 
of  lemons,  a quarter  of  a pound  of 
sugar,  a quart  of  water  nearly  boil- 
ing, half  a pint  of  rum,  and  a quar- 
ter of  a pint  of  brandy,  a little  lemon- 
peel  may  be  added,  or  in  place 


thereof  a few  drops  of  essence  of 
lemon. 

Another  metho'l.  Take  two  ripe 
lemons,  the  rougher  the  skin  the  bet- 
ter, and  rub  some  lumps  of  sugar 
over  them  until  all  the  yellow  part 
of  the  skin  has  been  taken  off.  Put 
these  lumps  into  a bowl,  and  squeeze 
as  much  lemon-juice  to  them  as  may 
be  deemed  requisite  to  give  the  punch 
the  proper  degree  of  acidity  ; to 
which  add  the  proper  quantity  of 
sugar:  then  mix  the  sugar  and  the 
juice  well  together,  to  which  add 
some  boiling  water,  and  keep  mix- 
ing them  until  the  whole  be  cool. 
Take  rum  and  brandy,  equal  quanti- 
ties, and  mix  with  the  above.The  quan- 
tity of  the  spirit  must  depend  entirely 
upon  your  taste,  or  upon  the  required 
strength  or  weakness  of  the  punch. 

PURL  {to  make  wholesome).  Take 
Roman  wormwood,  two  dozen  ; gen- 
tian root,  six  pounds  ; calamus  aro-- 
maticus,  or  the  sweet  flag  root,  two 
pounds ; a pound  or  two  of  the 
galien-gale  root  ; horseradish,  one 
bunch  ; orange-peel,  dried,  and  ju- 
niper berries,  each,  two  pounds ; 
seeds  or  kernels  of  Seville  oranges, 
cleaned  and  dried,  two  pounds. 

These  being  all  cut  and  bruised  ; 
put  them  into  a clean  butt,  and  start 
mild  brown,  or  pale  beer,  upon  them, 
so  as  to  fill  up  the  vessel  about  the 
beginning  of  November,  and  let  it 
stand  till  next  season. 


Q. 

QUA 


QU.AILS  {to  dress  a pupton  of). 
Take,  according  to  the  quantity  you 
v/ant  to  make,  some  veal,  beef  suet, 
and  bacon,  with  a little  parsley,  and 
liver,  a little  of  the  lean  of  a ham, 
and  a few  mushrooms ; season  this 


with  salt,  pepper,  cloves,  nutmeg,  sa- 
voury herbs,  and  a dozen  coriander 
seeds,  pounded  ; add  to  this  the 
crumb  of  a French  roll,  soaked  in 
cream,  and  the  yolks  of  four  or  five 
raw  eggs  ; hash  the  whole  together 
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end  pound  it  in  a mortar ; garnish 
the  bottom  and  sides  of  a large 
saucepan,  with  slices  of  bacon,  and 
then  the  force  ; having  made  a ra- 
gout of  quails,  lay  them  into  the 
saucepan ; cover  them  with  the  same 
forcemeat,  to  prevent  the  sauce  of 
the  ragout  from  getting  out ; lay 
over  some  lards  of  bacon ; then  set 
it  to  bake ; when  it  is  done  enough, 
turn  it  upside  down  into  the  dish  in 
which  you  intend  to  serve  it  : make 
a hole  in  the  top  of  it  of  the  size  of 
a crown  piece,  and  pour  some  cullis 
into  it. 

QUAILS  (to fricassee).  Having 
tossed*  them  up  in  a saucepan,  with 
a little  melted  bacon,  some  mush- 
rooms, truffles,  and  morells,  put  in 
a slice  of  ham,  w'ell  beaten,  with 
salt,  pepper,  cloves,  and  a bunch  of 
savoury  herbs : moisten  it  with  good 
gravy,  and  add  a glass  of  wLite  wine ; 
then  set  it  to  simmer  over  a slack 
fire ; when  they  are  almost  done, 
thicken  the  ragout  with  a good  cul- 
lis, or  with  two  or  three  eggs  well 
beaten  up  in  a little  gravy. 

QUAKING  PUDDING  (to 
make).  Boil  a quart  of  cream; 
when  almost  cold,  beat  up  four  eggs, 
very  fine,  with  a spoonful  and  a half 
of  flour,  a little  nutmeg,  and  sugar  ; 
tie  it  close  in  a buttered  cloth  ; boil 
it  an  hour,  and  turn  it  out  with  care, 
lest  it  should  crack  : pour  over  it 
melted  butter,  wine,  and  sugar. 

QUALITIES  0/ ANIMAL 
FOOD.  Be.ef  When  this  is  the 
flesh  of  a bullock  of  middle  age,  it 
affords  good  and  strong  nourish- 
ment, and  is  particularly  well  adapt- 
ed to  those  w’ho  labour,  or  take 
much  exercise.  It  will  often  sit  easy 
upon  stomachs  that  can  digest  no 
other  kind  of  food ; and  its  fat  is 
almost  as  easily  digested  as  that  of 
veal. 

Veal  is  a proper  food  for  per- 
sons recovering  from  indisposition, 
r;;!''  may  even  be  given  to  febrile  pa- 


tients in  a very  weak  state  ; but  it 
affords  less  nourishment  than  the 
flesh  of  the  same  animal  in  a state  of 
maturity.  The  fat  of  it  is  lighter 
than  that  of  any  other  animal,  and 
shows  the  least  disposition  to  putres- 
cency.  Veal  is  a very  suitable  food 
in  costive  habits ; but  of  all  meat  it 
is  the  least  calculated  for  removing 
acidity  from  the  stomach. 

Mutton,  from  the  age  of  four 
CO  six  years,  and  fed  on  dry  pasture, 
is  an  excellent  meat.  It  is  of  a mid- 
dle kind,  between  the  firmness  of 
beef,  and  the  tenderness  of  veal. 
The  lean  part  of  mutton,  however, 
is  the  most  nourishing  and  conducive 
to  health  ; the  fat  being  hard  of  di- 
gestion. 'The  head  of  the  sheep  es- 
pecially, when  divested  of  the  skin, 
is  very  tender;  and  the  feet,  on  ac- 
count of  the  jelly  they  contain,  are 
highly  nutritive. 

Lamb  is  not  so  nourishing  as 
mutton  ; but  it  is  light,  and  ex- 
tremely suitable  to  delicate  sto- 
machs. 

House-Lamb.  Though  much  es- 
teemed by  many,  possesses  the  bad 
qualities  common  to  the  flesh  of  all 
animals  reared  in  an  unnatural  man- 
ner. 

Pork  affords  rich  and  substan- 
tial nourishment;  and  its  juices  are 
wholesome  when  properly  fed,  and 
when  the  animal  enjoys  pure  air  and 
exercise.  But  the  flesh  of  hojrs 
reared  in  towns,  is  both  hard  of  di- 
gestion, and  unwholesome.  Pork  is 
particularly  improper  for  those  who 
are  liable  to  any  foulness  of  the 
.skin.  It  is  almost  proverbial,  that  a 
dram  is  good  for  promoting  its  di- 
gestion : but  this  is  an  erroneous  no- 
tion ; for  though  a dram  may  give  a 
momentary  stimulus  to  the  coats  of 
the  stomach,  it  tends  to  harden  the 
flesh,  and  of  course  to  make  it  more 
indigestible. 

Smoked  Hams  are  a strong  kind 
of  meat,  and  rather  fit  for  a relish 
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than  for  diet.  It  is  the  quality  of  all 
salted  meat,  that  the  fibres  become 
rigid,  and  therefore  more  difficult  of 
digestion,  and  when  to  this  is  added 
smoking,  the  heat  of  the  chimney 
occasions  the  salt  to  concentrate,  and 
the  fat  between  the  muscles  some- 
times becomes  rancid. 

Bacon  is  also  of  an  indigestible 
quality,  and  is  apt  to  turn  rancid  on 
weak  stomachs ; but  for  those  in 
health  it  is  an  excellent  food,  espe- 
cially when  used  with  fowl  or  veal, 
or  even  eaten  with  peas,  cabbages, 
or  cauliflowers. 

Goat's  Flesh  is  hard  and  indi- 
gestible; but  that  of  kids  is  tender, 
as  well  as  delicious,  and  affords  good 
nourishment. 

Venison,  or  the  flesh  of  deer, 
and  that  of  hares,  is  of  a nourishing 
quality,  but  it  is  liable  to  the  incon- 
venience, that,  though  much  dis- 
posed to  putrescency  of  itself,  it 
must  be  kept  for  a little  time  before 
it  becomes  tender. 

'J’he  blood  of  animals  is  used  as 
an  aliment  by  the  common  people, 
but  they  could  not  long  subsist  upon 
it,  unless  mixed  with  oatmeal,  &c ; 
for  it  is  not  very  soluble  alone,  by  the 
digestive  powers  of  the  human  sto- 
mach, and  therefore  cannot  prove 
nourishing. 

Milk  is  of  different  consistence 
in  different  animals  ; but  that  of 
cows  being  the  kind  used  in  diet,  is 
at  present  the  object  of  our  atten- 
tion. Milk,  where  it  agrees  with 
tlie  stomach,  affords  excellent  nou- 
rishment for  those  who  are  weak, 
and  cannot  digest  other  aliments.  It 
does  not  readily  become  putrid,  but 
it  is  apt  to  sour  on  the  stomach,  and 
thence  to  produce  flatulence,  heart- 
burn, or  gripes,  and,  in  some  consti- 
tutions, a looseness.  Tlie  best  milk 
is  from  a cow  at  three  or  four  years 
of  age,  about  two  months  after  pro- 
ducing a calf.  It  is  lighter,  but 
more  watery,  than  the  milk  of  sheep 


and  goats  ; while,  on  the  other  hand 
it  is  more  thick  and  heavy  than  the 
milk  of  asses  and  mares,  which  are 
next  in  consistence  to  human  milk. 

On  account  of  the  acid  which  is 
generated  after  digestion,  milk  co- 
agulates in  all  stomachs  ; but  the 
caseous,  or  cheesy  part  is  again  dis- 
solved by  the  digestive  juices,  and 
rendered  fit  for  the  purposes  or'  nu- 
trition. It  is  improper  to  eat  acid 
substances  wdth  milk,  as  these  woulil 
tend  to  prevent  the  due  digestion 
of  it. 

Cream.  Is  very  nourishing,  but, 
on  account  of  its  fatness,  is  difficult 
to  be  digested  in  weak  stomachs. 
Violent  exercise,  after  eating  it,  will 
in  a little  time  convert  it  into  but- 
ter. 


QUEEN  CAKES  (/o  7nake), — 
Mix  a pound  of  dried  flour,  the  same 
of  sifted  sugar,  and  of  currants, 
washed  clean ; wash  a pound  of 
butter  in  rose-water  ; beat  it  well  ; 
then  mix  with  it  eight  eggs,  yolks, 
and  whites,  beaten  separately,  and 
put  in  the  dry  ingredients  by  degrees 
beat  the  whole  an  hour  ; butter  lit- 
tle tins,  teacups,  or  saucers,  and  bake 
the  batter  in;  fiiiuig  only  half;  sift 
a little  fine  sugar  over,  just  as  it  is 
put  into  the  oven. 

Another  method.  Beat  eight  ounces 
of  butter,  and  mix  with  two  well 
beaten  eggs,  strained  : mix  eight 
ounces  of  dried  flour,  and  the  same 
of  lump  sugar,  and  the  grated  rind 
of  a lemon  ; then  add  the  whole  to- 
gether, and  beat  fidl  half  an  hour 
with  a silver  spoon  ; butter  small 
patty-pans  ; half  fill  ; and  bake 
twenty  minutes  in  a quick  oven. 

QUEEN’S  CULLIS  (to  make). 
Prepare  a stewpan  as  for  other  cul- 
lis,  with  slices  of  fillet  of  veal,  a few 
bits  of  ham,  and  roots  ; simmer  it 
on  a slow  fire,  without  letting  ir 
catch  at  bottom,  and  add  some 
broth  of  a natural  colour.  A fowl 

may  be  added  to  it,  to  increase  its 
■4  u 
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strength  ; simmer  it  as  other  cullis; 
pound  one  or  two  breasts  of  fowl, 
with  half  a handful  of  sweet  al- 
monds, scalded,  a few  hard  yolks  of 
eggs,  and  bread  crumbs,  soaked  in 
broth:  mix  all  together  in  the  mor- 
tar, and  strain  in  a tarniny,  rubbing 
it  hard  with  a wooden  spoon : a little 
cream  may  be  added,  to  render  it  a 
finer  white. 

QUELQUECHOSE  of  EGGS 

(to  dreas).  Break  about  forty  eggs, 
and  beat  them  together,  with  some 
salt;  fry  them  at  four  times,  on  one 
side,  and  before  you  take  them  out 
of  the  pan,  make  a compound,  or 
composition  of  hard  eggs  ; boil 
some  sweet  herbs,  finely  shred,  with 
some  currants  ; then  put  to  them  the 
eggs,  and  strew  them  over  with  beat- 
en cinnamon,  almond  paste,  juice  of 
oranges,  and  sugar,  and  dividing 
them,  roll  them  up  like  w'afers,  and 
put  them  in  a dish,  with  juice  of  le- 
mons, and  white  sugar  ; then  warm, 
and  ice  them  over  in  an  oven,  w ith 
beaten  butter,  and  fine  sugar,  and 
serve  them  up.  This  is  an  admirable 
dish. 

QUILLS  (to  clarifi/).  Scrape  off 
the  outer  film,  and  cut  the  ends  off ; 
then  put  the  barrels  iiuo  boiling  wa- 
ter, wherein  there  is  a small  quantity 
of  alum  and  salt;  let  them  remain  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  and  then  dry 
them  in  a hot  pan,  or  oven. 

QUILLS  (to  harden).  In  order 
to  harden  a quill  that  is  soft,  thrust 
the  barrel  into  hot  ashes;  stirring  it 
till  it  is  soft,  and  tlien  taking  it,  press 
it  almost  flat  upon  your  knee,  with 
the  back  of  a penknife,  and  after- 
wards reduce  it  to  a roundness  with 
your  finger. 

QUILTS,  COUNTERPANES, 
&c.  (Directions  for  scouring).  Cut  a 
pound  of  mottled  soap  into  thin  slices  ; 
put  it  into  a pan  with  a quarter  of  an 
ounce  of  potash,  and  one  ounce  of 
pearl  ash  ; then  pour  a pail  of  boil- 
ing w'ater  on  it  ; let  it  stand  till  it  is 


quite  dissolved  ; then  pour  hot  and 
cold  water  into  the  scouring  tub, 
with  a bowl  of  the  solution  of  soap  ; 
put  in  the  quilt,  and  beat  it  well  out 
with  a doll,  often  turning  the  quilt 
over  in  the  tub  ; when  this  is  done, 
wring  it  across  a gallows,  or  a hook, 
which  is  done  by  turning  the  two 
opposite  ends  round  each  other,  and 
putting  a small  clean  stick  betw-een 
them.  By  this  method,  it  may  be 
wrung  as  dry  as  possible:  having 
given  it  this  first  liquor,  some  old 
cottons,  or  woollens  may  be  put  in, 
that  the  liquor  may  not  be  thrown 
away,  and  then  give  the  quilt,  a se- 
cond liquor  as  before  ; wring  it  out 
again,  and  rinse  it  in  clean  cold  w’a- 
ter,  as  before ; then  pour  in  a suffi- 
cient quantity  of  boiling  w’ater  into 
the  tub,  with  a small  quantity  of  thf 
solution  of  soap,  so  that  it  may  be 
reduced  to  a very  thin  lather;  put 
three  tea-spoonfuls  of  liquid  blue 
into  the  tub,  from  which  the  goods 
were  taken,  and  the  acid  of  the  li- 
quid blue,  and  the  alkali  of  the 
pearl  ash,  and  the  soap  ley,  will  cause 
a slight  fermentation,  or  efferves- 
cence; stir  this  thin  blue  liquor 
with  a stick,  and  put  in  the  quilt ; 
beat  it  out  with  a doll  about  five  mi 
nutes,  which  will  colour  the  quilt  of 
a fine  azure  blue,  of  the  lightest 
shade;  but  as  it  dries  in  the  wind, 
the  blue  mostly  goes  off,  and  leaves 
a brilliant  white. 

QUINCE  CAKES  (to  make).  To 
a pint  of  the  syrup  of  quinces,  add  a 
quart  of  raspberries ; boil,  and  cla- 
rify them  over  a clear  gentle  fire, 
taking  care  that  it  be  well  skimmed 
from  time  to  time  ; then  add  a pound 
and  a half  of  sugar  ; cause  as  much 
more  to  be  brought  to  a candy 
height,  and  poured  in  hot  ; let  the 
whole  be  continually  stirred  about 
till  it  is  almost  cold  ; then  spread  it 
on  plates,  and  ait  it  out  in  cakes. 

QUINCE  MARM.ALADE  (to 
moke)  Gather  the  quinces  ^\ben 
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they  are  full  ripe  ; pare  them,  and 
cut  them  into  quarters,  and  put  them 
into  a saucepan  that  is  well  tinned ; 
cover  them  with  the  parings;  fill  the 
saucepan  nearly  full  of  spring  wa- 
fer ; cover  it  close,  and  let  them 
stew  over  a slow  fire  till  they  are 
soft,  and  of  a pink  colour ; then 
pick  out  all  the  quinces  from  the  pa- 
rings ; beat  them  to  a pulp  in  a mar- 
ble mortar  ; take  their  weight  of  fine 
loaf  sugar;  put  as  much  water  as 
will  dissolve  it  ; boil,  and  skim  it 
well ; then  put  in  the  quinces,  and 
boil  them  gently  three  quarters  of 
an  hour;  keep  stirring  it  all  the 
time,  or  it  will  stick  to  the  pan  and 
burn  ; when  it  is  cold,  put  it  into 
Hat  sweetmeat  pots,  and  tie  it  down 
with  brandy  papers. 

QUINCE  PASTE  {to  make).— 
Boil  ripe  quinces  in  water  till  they 
are  quite  tender ; drain,  and  sift 
them,  and  reduce  the  marmalade  on 
the  fire  to  a paste  consistency  ; stir- 
ring continually  : according  to  the 
quantity  of  quince  marmalade,  re- 
fine a pound  of  sugar,  to  three  quar- 
ters of  quinces  : mix  them  together 
upon  a very  slow  fire,  without  boil- 
ing; put  the  paste  to  what  form  you 
please,  and  dry  as  usual. 

QUINCE  PASTE  {to  male  red). 
To  make  quince  paste  of  a fine  red, 
bake  the  quinces  in  the  oven  a long 
while ; then  peel,  and  sift  them  in  a 
hair-sieve ; squeezing  them  very 
much ; dry  the  marmalade  over  a 
slow  fire  a little  while,  to  about  half 
the  consistence  of  a paste ; then  to 
redden  it  the  more,  keep  it  a good 
while  on  a slow  fire  of  ashes,  stir- 
ring it  some  time,  and  add  a little 
steeped  cochineal  : reduce  on  a slow 
fire  to  a tinck  paste  ; that  is,  till  it 
loosens  from  the  pan  : put  as  much 
sugar  as  marmalade  ; soak  it  a little 
while  ujion  the  fire  ; let  it  cool  just 
enough  to  work  well  with  the  hands, 
ana  finish  directly  as  usual. 

QUINCE  I’UDDJNG  [to  make). 


Scald  your  quinces  tender;  par? 
them  thin;  scrape  off  the  pulp: 
mix  with  sugar  very  sweet,  and  add 
a little  ginger  and  cinnamon,  d'o  a 
pint  of  cream,  you  must  put  three 
or  four  yolks  of  eggs,  and  stir  it  in- 
to your  quinces  till  they  are  of  a 
good  thickness ; butter  your  dish  ; 
pour  it  in,  and  bake  it. 

QUINCES,  RED  {to  preserve 
whole).  ’■  Take  six  of  the  finest 
quinces,  core,  and  scald  them  gen- 
tly, drain  them  from  the  water,  and 
when  they  are  cold,  pare  them  ; then 
take  their  weight  in  good  sugar,  and 
a pint  of  water  to  every  pound  of 
sugar ; boil  it  to  a syrup,  and  skim 
it  well ; then  put  in  the  quinces,  and 
let  them  stand  all  night ; when  they 
are  red  enough,  boil  them  as  the 
marmalade,  with  two  basins  full  of 
jelly ; when  they  are  as  soft  as  a 
straw  can  be  run  through  them,  put 
them  into  glasses;  let  the  liquor  boil 
till  it  is  a jelly,  and  then  pour  it  over 
the  quinces. 

QUINCES  [to  make  syrup  of). — 
Grate  the  quinces  ; pass  the  pulp 
through  a cloth,  to  extract  their 
juice;  set  the  juice  in  the  sun  to  set- 
tle, or  before  the  fire,  and  by  that 
means  clarify  it:  for  every  four  ounces 
of  this  juice,  take  a pound  of  sugar, 
boiled  to  a blown  degree ; if  the 
putting  in  the  juice  of  the  quinces 
should  check  the  boiling  of  the  su- 
gar too  much,  give  the  syrup  some 
boiling,  till  it  becomes  pearled  ; then 
take  it  off  the  fire,  and  when  it  is 
cold,  put  it  into  the  bottles. 

QUINCE  WINE  {to  make).— 
Take  the  quinces  when  they  are  tho- 
roughly rijie  ; wipe  olF  the  fur  very 
clean  ; take  out  the  cores  ; bruise 
them,  and  press  them  ; adding  to 
every  gallon  of  juice,  two  pounds 
and  a half  of  fine  sugar  ; stir  it  to- 
gether till  it  is  dissolved  ; jnit  it  in 
your  cask,  and  when  it  has  done 
working,  stoj)  it  close  ; let  it  stand 
six  months  before  it  is  bottled;  p 
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it  two  or  three  years,  and  it  will  be 
the  belter. 

Another  method.  Gather  the 
quinces  when  dry  and  full  ripe  : take 
twenty  large  ones,  wipe  them  clean 
with  a coarse  cloth,  and  grate  them 
with  a large  grater,  or  rasp,  as  near 
to  the  core  as  you  can,  but  no  part 
of  the  core ; boil  a gallon  of  spring 
water;  throw  in  the  quinces  ; let  it 
boil  softly  about  a quarter  of  an 
hour;  then  strain  them  well  into  an 
earthen  pan  on  two  pounds  of  double- 
refined  sugar  ; put  in  the  peel  of  two 
large  lemons,  and  squeeze  the  juice 
through  a sieve  ; stir  it  about,  till 
it  is  very  cool ; then  toast  a little 
bit  of  bread,  very  thin,  and  brown  ; 
rub  a little  yeast  on  it;  let  it 
stand  closely  covered  twenty-four 
hours  ; then  take  out  the  toast  and 


lemon-peel,  and  put  it  up  in  a cask  ; 
keep  it  three  months  ; then  bottle  it. 
If  you  make  a twenty  gallon  cask,  let 
it  stand  six  months  before  it  is  bot- 
tled. 

QUIN’S  FISH  SAUCE  {to 
make).  Half  a pint  of  mushroom 
pickle,  the  same  of  walnut,  six  long 
anchovies,  pounded,  six  cloves  of 
garlick,  three  pounded,  three  not, 
half  a spoonful  of  cayenne  pepper; 
put  them  into  a bottle,  and  shake 
them  well  before  using.  This  is  al- 
so good  with  beef  steaks. 

QUINSY  {Vapour  for  a).  Take 
powdered  pepper,  one  ounce;  milk, 
a quart,  and  boil  them  to  a pint  and 
a half ; put  the  whole  into  a glass 
bottle  with  a small  neck;  and  let  the 
vapour  be  received  as  hot  as  can  be 
endured  with  an  open  mouth. 
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RABBIT  {to  Ldanch).  Set  it  on 
the  fire  in  a small  quantity  of  cold 
water,  and  let  it  boil ; as  soon  as  it 
boils  it  is  to  be  taken  out,  and  put 
into  cold  tvater  for  a few  minutes. 

RABBITS  {to  boil ’with  onions). — 
Having  trussed  the  rabbits  close, 
wash  them  very  well ; then  boil 
them  off’  white ; boil  the  onions  by 
themselves,  changing  the  water  two 
or  three  times  ; then  let  them  be  tho- 
roughly strained,  and  chop  them, 
and  butter  them  very  w'ell ; put  in  a 
gill  of  cream  ; serve  the  rabbits,  and 
cover  them  over  with  onions. 

RABBITS  (/o  choose).  If  a rab- 
bit be  old,  the  claws  will  be  very  long 
and  rough,  and  grey  hairs  intermix- 
ed with  the  wool ; but  if  young,  the 
claws  and  wool  smooth : if  stale,  it 
will  be  limber,  and  the  flesh  will  look 
blueish,  having  a kind  of  slime  upon 


it;  but  if  fresh,  it  will  be  slitF,  and 
the  flesh  white  and  dry. 

RABBITS  {to  dress  en  Casserole). 
Cut  them  in  quarters,  and  lard  them 
or  not ; dredge  them  well  with  flour, 
and  fry  them  ; put  them  into  an 
earthen  pipkin,  with  a quart  of  com- 
mon stock,  a glass  of  white  wine, 
pepper,  and  salt,  sweet  herbs,  and 
butter  rolled  in  flour ; cover  close, 
and  stew  them  half  an  hour  ; dish, 
and  pour  the  sauce  over:  garnish 
with  Seville  oranges,  sliced. 

RABBITS  {to  dress  en  Gallantine). 
Bone  and  flatten  two  young  rabbits  ; 
put  some  forcemeat  upon  them,  slips 
of  lean  ham,  breast  of  fowl,  and  ome- 
lets of  eggs,  white,  and  yellow,  the 
same  as  for  garnishing;  roll  tight, 
and  sew  them  up  neatly ; lard  the 
top  part  with  slips  of  fat  bacon  ; 
blanch,  and  bruise  them  : glaze  the 
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larding;  put  good  cullis  under  them, 
and  serve  hot. 

RABBIT  to  dress  HARE 
FASHION.  Let  it  hang  in  the  skin 
four  days  ; skin  it,  and  lay  it  for 
thirty-six  hours  in  a seasoning  of 
black  pepper,  and  allspice,  in  fine 
ponder,  a glass  of  port,  and  an  equal 
quantity  of  vinegar ; turn  it  fre- 
quently ; stuff  it  as  a hare,  and  use 
for  it  the  same  sauce. 

RABBITS  {to  dress  cn  Matelote). 
Prepare  two  rabbits  as  for  fricassee ; 
put  them  with  as  many  slices  of  ba- 
con, as  there  are  of  rabbits,  into  a 
stewpan,  with  half  a pint  of  stock, 
two  dozen  of  small  onions,  and  half 
a pottle  of  mushrooms ; cover  with 
paper,  and  set  it  on  a stove,  to  sim- 
mer for  an  hour;  then  take  the  rab- 
bit, &c.  and  lay  it  on  the  dish  ; skim 
off  the  fat,  and  reduce  the  liquor 
nearly  to  a glaze ; put  cullis  to  it ; 
give  it  a boil ; take  it  from  the  fire, 
and  squeeze  half  a lemon  ; add  cay- 
enne pepper,  and  a little  sugar ; 
pour  it  over  the  rabbit : garnish  with 
paste. 

RABBITS  {to  fioreutine).  Take 
three  young  rabbits;  skin  them,  but 
leave  on  the  ears  ; wash,  and  dry 
them  with  a cloth  ; take  ont  the 
bones  carefully,  leaving  the  head 
whole;  then  lay  them  flat;  make  a 
forcemeat  of  a quarter  of  a pound 
of  bacon,  scraped;  it  answers  better 
than  suet,  as  it  makes  the  rabbits 
eat  tender,  and  whiter  : add  to  the 
bacon  the  crumbs  of  a penny  loaf, 
a little  lemon,  thyme,  or  lemon-peel, 
shred  fine,  parsley  chopped  small, 
nutmeg,  cayenne,  and  salt,  to  your 
palate:  mix  them  up  together  with 
an  egg,  and  spread  it  over  the  rab- 
bits; roll  them  up  to  the  head; 
skewer  them  straight,  and  close  the 
ends,  to  prevent  the  forcemeat  com- 
ing out;  skewer  the  ears  back,  and 
tie  them  in  separate  cloths,  and  boil 
them  half  an  hour.  When  you  dish 
them  up,  take  out  the  jaw-bones, 


and  stick  them  in  the  eyes  lur  ears  ; 
put  round  them  forcemeat  balls  and 
mushrooms  ; have  ready  a white 
sauce,  made  of  veal  gravy,  a little 
anchovy,  the  juice  of  half  a lemon, 
or  a tea-spoonful  of  lemon-pickle; 
strain  it ; take  a quarter  of  a pound 
of  butter,  rolled  in  flour,  so  as  to 
make  the  sauce  pretty  thick ; keep 
stirring  it  whilst  the  flour  is  dis- 
solving ; beat  the  yolk  of  an  egg ; 
put  to  it  some  thick  cream,  nutmeg, 
and  salt : mix  it  with  the  gravy,  and 
let  it  simmer  a little  over  the  fire, 
but  not  boil,  for  it  will  curdle  the 
cream  : pour  over  the  rabbits  and 
serve  them  up. 

RABBITS  {to  fricassee  broun). 
Cut  the  rabbits  as  for  eating  ; fry 
them  in  butter,  a light  brown  ; put 
them  in  a tossing-pan,  with  a pint  of 
water,  a tea-spoonful  of  lemon-pickle, 
a large  spoonful  of  mushroom  cat- 
sup, the  same  of  browning,  one  an- 
chovy, a slice  of  lemon,  cayenne  pep- 
per, and  salt  to  your  taste ; stew 
them  over  a slow  fire  till  they  are 
done  enough ; thicken  the  gravy, 
and  strain  it  ; dish  up  the  rabbits, 
and  pour  the  gravy  over  them. 

RABBITS  {to  ‘rkassee  -white). 
Cut  the  rabbits,  as  before,  and  put 
them  into  a tossing-pan,  with  a pint 
of  veal  gravy,  a tea-spoonful  of  le- 
mon-pickle, one  anchovy,  a slice  of 
lemon,  a little  beaten  mace,  cayenne 
pepper,  and  salt ; stew  them  over 
a slow  fire  ; when  they  are  done 
enough,  thicken  with  flour  and  butter ; 
strain  it  ; then  add  the  yolks  of  two 
eggs,  mixed  with  a large  tea-cupful 
of  thick  cream,  and  a little  nutmeg 
grated  in  it : do  not  let  it  boil,  and 
serve  it  up. 

RABBIT  {to  wake  an  English  one). 
Toast  a slice  of  bread,  brown  on 
both  sides  ; then  lay  it  in  a jilate 
before  the  fire  ; jtour  a glass  of  red 
wine  over  it,  and  let  it  soak  up 
the  wine;  then  cut  some  cheese  verv 
thin,  and  lay  it  thick  over  tlicl)iead  ; 
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put  it  in  a tin  oven  before  the  fire 
to  brown.  Serve  it  as  hot  as  pos- 
sible. 

RABBIT  {to  make  a Scotch). — 
Toast  a piece  of  bread  very  nicely 
on  both  sides  ; butter  it ; cut  a slice 
of  cheese,  about  as  big  as  the  bread, 
toast  it  on  both  sides,  and  lay  it  on 
the  bread. 

RABBIT  {to  make  a Welsh). — 
Toast  the  bread  on  both  sides  ; then 
toast  the  cheese  on  one  side,  and  lay 
it  on  the  toast,  and  with  a hot  iron 
brown  the  other  side.  Mustard 
may  be  spread  over  it. 

RABBIT  PIE  {to  make  a).  Cut 
up  two  young  rabbits  ; season  with 
white  pepper,  salt,  a little  mace,  and 
nutmeg,  all  in  the  finest  powder, 
likewise  a little  cayenne  ; put  the 
rabbits,  slices  of  ham,  or  fresh  gam- 
mon of  bacon,  forcemeat  balls,  and 
hard  eggs,  by  turns  in  layers  ; if  it  is 
to  be  baked  in  a dish,  put  a little 
water,  but  none  if  in  a raised  crust. 
By  the  time  it  returns  from  the  oven, 
have  ready  a gravy  of  knuckle  of 
veal,  or  a bit  of  the  scrag,  with 
some  shank  bones  of  mutton,  sea- 
soned with  herbs,  onions,  mace,  and 
white  pepper ; if  it  is  to  be  eaten 
hot,  truffles,  morells,  mushrooms, 
A'c.  may  be  added,  but  not,  if  to  be 
oaten  cold.  If  it  be  made  in  a dish, 
put  as  much  gravy  as  will  fill  it; 
but  in  raised  crust,  the  gravy  must 
be  nicely  strained,  and  then  put  in 
cold,  as  jelly : to  make  the  jelly 
clear,  you  may  give  it  a boil,  with 
the  whites  of  tw^o  eggs,  after  taking 
away  the  meat,  and  then  run  it 
through  a fine  lawn  sieve. 

RABBITS  {to  poty  Cutup  two 
or  three  young  but  full-grown  ones, 
and  take  the  leg  bones  off  at  the 
thigh  ; pack  them  as  closely  as  pos- 
sible in  a small  pan,  after  seasoning 
them  with  pepper,  mace,  cayenne, 
salt,  and  allspice,  all  in  very  fine 
powder;  make  the  top  as  smooth  as 
you  can  ; keep  out  the  heads  and  the 


carcasses,  but  take  off  the  meat 
about  the  neck;  put  a good  deal  of 
butter,  and  bake  the  whole  gently; 
keep  it  two  days  in  the  pan  ; then 
shift  it  into  small  pots,  adding  but- 
ter. The  livers  also  should  be  added, 
as  they  eat  well. 

RABBIT  PUDDING  {to  make 
a).  Chop  the  meat  of  a roasted 
rabbit  very  fine,  with  the  liver;  soak 
the  bones  in  a pint  of  cream,  for  an 
hour  ; boil  six  ounces  in  some  stock, 
with  a bunch  of  parsley,  two  cloves, 
pepper,  and  salt,  till  the  liquid  is 
thick ; chop  the  onions  fine : mix 
them  with  the  meat,  some  bread 
crumbs,  soaked  in  cream,  and  the 
cream  from  the  bones  ; add  eight 
yolks  of  eggs,  three  quarters  of  a 
pound  of  lard,  cut  in  small  pieces, 
with  salt  and  spice  to  the  taste. 

RABBITS  {to  roast).  Baste  them 
with  good  butter,  and  dredge  them 
with  flour;  half  an  hour  will  do 
them  at  a quick  clear  fire,  and  if 
they  are  very  small,  twenty  minutes  : 
take  the  livers,  with  a bunch  of  par- 
sley, boil  them,  and  chop  them  very 
fine  together;  melt  some  butter,  and 
put  half  the  liver  and  parsley  into 
the  butter  ; pour  it  into  the  dish,  and 
garnish  the  fflsh  with  the  other  half; 
roast  them  of  a fine  light  brown. 

RABBITS  {surprised).  Skewer 
and  stuff  two  young  rabbits,  as  for 
roasting ; roast,  and  take  the  meat 
from  the  bones,  which  must  be  left 
whole ; chop  the  meat  fine  with 
shred  parsley,  lemon-peel,  an  ounce 
of  beef  marrow,  a spoonful  of 
cream,  and  a little  salt  ; beat  the 
yolks  of  two  eggs,  boiled  hard,  and 
a small  piece  of  butter  in  a mortar  : 
mix  all  together,  and  stew  it  five  mi- 
nutes; lay  it  on  the  rabbits  where 
the  meat  is  off,  and  put  it  down 
close  and  even,  to  make  them  appear 
whole;  then  with  a salamander, 
brown  them  all  over  ; pour  a good 
gravy,  made  as  thick  as  cream,  into 
the  dish,  and  stick  myrtle  in  their 
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niouths;  serve  them  up  with  the 
livers  boiled  and  frothed. 

RABBITS  (to  truss).  They  must 
be  cased  much  in  the  same  manner 
as  hares,  only  observing  to  cut  off 
the  ears  close  to  the  head ; cut  open 
the  vent,  and  slit  the  legs  about  an 
inch  upon  each  side  of  the  rump : 
make  the  hindlegs  lie  flat,  and  bring 
the  ends  to  the  fore  legs;  put  a 
skewer  into  the  hind  leg,  then  into 
the  fore  leg,  and  through  the  body ; 
bring  the  head  round,  and  put  it  on 
the  skewer.  If  you  want  to  roast 
two  together,  truss  them  at  full 
length  with  six  skewers,  run  through 
them  both,  so  that  they  may  be  pro- 
perly fastened  on  the  spit. 

RADISHES  {to  cultivate).  The 
earliest  season  for  sowing  of  radishes 
is  towards  the  latter  end  of  October, 
and,  if  they  do  not  miscarry,  they  will 
be  fit  for  use  in  the 
March  following.  They  are 
rally  sown  in  warm  borders,  near 
walls,  pales,  or  hedges,  where  they 
may  be  defended  from  the  cold 
winds.  Radish  seeds  may  also  be 
; sown,  among  other  crops,  in  the  mid- 
dle of  September,  and,  if  not  de- 
stroyed by  frost,  they  will  be  fit  for 
use  soon  after  Christmas.  The  se- 
(cond  sowing  should  be  about  Christ- 
mas, if  the  season  be  mild,  and  the 
ground  in  a fit  condition  to  work ; 
these  are  also  sowed  near  shelter, 
but  not  so  near  pales  and  hedges  as 
the  first;  if  not  destroyed  by  frost, 
they  will  be  fit  for  use  the  end  of 
'March  or  the  beginning  of  April  : 
but,  to  have  a succession,  repeat  the 
sowing  once  a fortnight,  from  the 
middle  of  January  till  the  beginning 
of  April,  sowing  the  latter  crops  up- 
on a moist  soil,  in  an  open  situa- 
tion. 

When  the  radishes  have  got  five 
or  six  leaves,  pull  them  up  where 
they  are  too  close,  either  by  hand, 
or  with  a small  hoe,  which  will  stir 
the  grounfl,  dt•^lroy  the  weeds,  and 
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promote  tlie  growth  of  the  plant. 
The  distance  which  they  should  be 
left,  if  for  drawing  up  small,  may  be 
three  inches;  but  if  they  are  to  stand 
until  pretty  large,  six  inches. 

RADISHES  {Method  of  culti- 
vating for  salad,  so  as  to  have  them 
ready  at  all  seasons_of  the  year).  I'ake 
seeds  of  the  common  radish,  and  lay 
them  in  rain  water  to  steep  for  twen- 
ty-four hours  ; then  put  them  quite 
wet  into  a small  linen  bag,  well  tied 
at  the  mouth  with  packthread.  It' 
you  have  steeped  a large  quantity  of 
seeds,  you  may  divide  them  into 
several  bags.  Then  expose  the  bags 
in  a place  where  they  will  receive 
the  greatest  heat  of  the  sun  for 
tvventy-four  hours,  at  the  end  of 
w'hich  time,  the  seed  will  begin  to 
grow,  and  you  may  then  sow  it  in 
the  usual  manner,  in  earth  well  ex- 
posed to  the  heat  of  the  sun.  Pre- 
pare two  small  tubs  to  cover  each 
other  exactly.  These  may  be  easily 
provided  by  sawing  a small  cask 
through  the  middle,  and  they  will 
serve  in  winter;  in  summer  one  will 
be  sufficient  for  each  kind  of  earf.\ 
that  has  been  sowm.  As  soon  as 
you  have  sown  your  seeds,  you 
must  cover  them  with  your  tub,  and 
at  the  end  of  three  days  you  will  find 
radishes  of  the  size  and  thickness  of 
young  lettuces,  having  at  their  ex- 
tremities two  small  round  leaves 
rising  from  the  earth  of  a reddish 
colour.  These  radishes,  cut  or  pull- 
ed up,  will  be  excellent  if  mixed 
with  salad,  and  they  have  a much 
more  delicate  taste  than  the  common 
radishes  which  are  eaten  with  salt. 

By  taking  the  following  precau- 
tions, you  may  have  them  in  the 
winter,  and  even  during  the  hardest 
frosts.  After  having  the  seeds  in 
warm  water,  and  exposed  them  to 
the  sun,  as  already  directed,  or  in  a 
place  sufficiently  hot  to  make  tlieui 
shoot  forth,  warm  the  two  tul)s,  till 
one  of  them  with  earth  well  dunged; 
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sow  your  seeds,  thus  prepared,  in  one 
of  them,  and  cover  it  with  the  other 
tub ; you  must  then  be  careful  to 
sprinkle  it  with  warm  water  as  often 
as  may  be  necessary : then  carry 
the  two  tubs  closely  joined,  taking 
care  they  cover  each  other,  into  a 
warm  vault  or  cellar,  and  at  the  end 
of  fifteen  days,  you  may  gather  a 
fine  salad. 

RADISH  PODS  (^o  pickle). — 
Make  a pickle,  with  cold  spring  wa- 
ter, and  bay  salt,  strong  enough  to 
bear  an  egg ; put  your  pods  in,  and 
lay  a thin  board  upon  them  to  keep 
them  under  water ; let  them  stand 
ten  days  ; drain  them  in  a sieve, 
and  lay  them  in  a cloth  to  dry:  take 
white  wine  vinegar,  as  much  as  will 
cover  them ; boil  it,  and  put  the 
pods  in  a jar,  with  ginger,  mace, 
cloves,  and  pepper ; pour  on  the 
vinegar  boiling  hot ; cover  them 
with  a coarse  cloth,  three  or  four 
times  double,  that  the  steam  may 
come  through  a little,  and  let  them 
stand  two  days ; repeat  this  twice  or 
thrice  when  cold;  put  in  a pint  of 
mustard  seed,  some  horseradish,  and 
cover  them  close. 

RAGOUT  POWDER  {to  make). 
Take  four  ounces  of  truffles,  two 
ounces  of  mushrooms,  two  of  ro- 
camboles, one  ounce  and  a half  of 
morells,  and  the  thin  rind  of  tw'o 
Seville  oranges ; dry  them  in  a warm 
place,  but  not  too  hot ; then  pound 
them  fine  in  a mortar;  pass  the 
whole  through  a sieve,  and  add  to 
them  a quarter  of  a pound  each,  of 
cloves,  and  pepper,  pounded  fine, 
and  passed  through  the  same  sieve  ; 
put  the  whole  in  a bottle,  tightly 
corked,  or  it  will  lose  its  strength 
and  fragrance. 

RAISED  FRENCH  PIE  {to 
make  a).  Raise  a crust  about  three 
inches  high,  lay  in  slices  of  veal, 
then  a few  mushrooms,  then  a few 
slices  of  ham,  a chicken  cut  up. 


more  mushrooms,  and  a sweetbread 
cut  in  slices  ; season  with  pepper, 
salt,  and  sweet  herbs ; cover  it  in, 
and  put  it  in  the  oven  ; it  will  take 
about  two  hours  in  a slack  oven ; 
when  done,  pour  off  the  fat,  and  put 
six  yolks  of  eggs,  boiled  hard, 
RAISED  PUFF  CAKES  {to 
make).  Make  the  richest  puff  cakes ; 
roll  it  pretty  thick  into  four  or  five 
pieces,  or  more,  all  of  the  same 
size ; lay  one  piece  on  a deep  baking 
dish,  upon  it  some  good  prepared 
cream,  or  sweetm.eat ; then  another 
piece  of  paste,  then  some  cream,  or 
marmalade,  and  so  on  as  many  as 
you  please  ; the  paste  to  be  the  last, 
in  which  make  a little  hole,  which 
must  be  filled  with  sw'eetmeat  or  jel- 
ly, when  it  is  well  baked  ; this  must 
be  done  in  a pretty  hot  oven,  to  raise 
the  paste  properly  ; it  is  done  ^Iso  by 
baking  the  paste  first  upon  a baking 
plate,  and  adding  the  cream,  jelly, 
or  sweetmeat,  when  it  is  cold,  and 
finishing  after  the  same  manner. 

RAISIN  VINEGAR  {to  make). 
After  making  raisin  wine,  lay  the 
pressed  raisins  in  a heap  to  heat ; 
then  to  each  hundred  weight,  put 
ten  gallons  of  water,  and  a little 
yeast. 


RAISIN  WINE  {to  make).  To 
every  gallon  of  clear  river  water,  put 
five  pounds  of  Malaga  or  Belvidere 
raisins ; let  them  steep  a fortnight, 
stirring  them  every  day  ; pour  the 
liquor  off;  squeeze  the  juice  of  the 
raisins,  and  put  both  liquors  toge- 
ther in  a vessel  that  is  of  a size 
to  contain  it  exactly.  Let  the  ves- 
sel stand  open  till  the  wine  has  done 
hissing,  or  making  the  least  noise  ; 
add  a pint  of  French  brandy  to 
every  two  gallons  ; stop  it  close, 
and  when  it  is  fine,  bottle  it. 

If  you  would  have  it  red,  jitit 
one  gallon  of  Alicant  wine  to  every 
four  of  raisin  wine. 

RAISIN  WINE  {to  make  equal 
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to  sheny).  Let  the  raisins  be  well 
washed,  and  picked  from  the  stalks  ; 
to  every  pound  thus  prepared  and 
chopped,  add  one  quart  of  water, 
which  has  been  boiled  and  stood  till 
cold.  Let  the  whole  remain  in  the 
vessel  for  a month,  being  frequently 
stirred  during  the  time.  Then  let 
the  raisins  be  taken  from  the  cask, 
and  the  liquor  be  closely  stopped  in 
the  vessel.  In  the  course  of  a month 
let  it  be  racked  into  another  vessel, 
leaving  all  the  sediment  behind, 
which  must  be  repeated  till  it  be- 
comes fine,  when  add  to  every  ten 
gallons,  six  pounds  of  fine  sugar,  and 
one  dozen  of  Seville  oranges,  the 
rinds  being  pared  very  thin,  and  in- 
fused in  two  quarts  of  brandy,  which 
should  be  added  to  the  liquor  at  its 
last  racking.  Let  the  whole  stand 
throe  months  in  a cask,  when  it  will 
be  fit  for  bottling  : it  should  remain 
in  bottles  twelve  months.  To  give 
It  the  flavour  of  Madeira,  put  in, 
when  it  is  in  the  cask,  a couple  of 
■ green  citrons,  and  let  them  remain 
till  the  wine  be  bottled. 

R.AMAKINS  {to  make).  Scrape 
a quarter  of  a pound  of  Parmesan 
cheese,  and  mix  it  with  the  same 
weight  of  good  fresh  butter  ; beat 
the  whole  in  a mortar,  with  the  yolks 
of  four  eggs,  and  the  inside  of  a 
small  French  roll  boiled  in  cream 
till  soft.  Take  the  whites  of  the 
eggs  which  were  previously  beaten, 
and  mix  the  paste  with  them ; put 
into  small  paper  cases,  and  bake 
them  in  a Dutch  oven,  till  they  are 
of  a fine  brown.  They  should  be 
erved  quite  hot. 

RASPBERRY  BRANDY  {to 
make).  Gather  the  raspberries  when 
the  sun  is  hot  upon  them,  and  to 
every  five  quarts  of  raspberries  put 
one  quart  of  the  best  brandy  ; boil 
a quart  of  water  five  minutes,  with 
a pound  of  double-refined  sugar  in 
it,  and  pour  it  boiling  hot  on  the 
berries  ; let  it  stand  all  night;  then 
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add  nine  quarts  more  brandy ; stir 
it  about  very  well ; put  it  in  a stone 
bottle,  and  let  it  stand  a month  or 
five  weeks.  When  fine,  bottle  it. 

RASPBERRY  CAKES  {to  make). 
Pick  out  any  bad  raspberries  that  are 
among  the  fruit  ; weigh  and  boil 
what  quantity  you  please,  and  when 
mashed,  and  the  liquor  is  wasted, 
put  to  it  sugar,  of  the  weight  of  the 
fruit  you  first  put  into  the  pans  ; mix 
it  well  off  the  fire,  until  perfectly 
dissolved;  then  put  it  on  China 
plates,  and  dry  it  in  the  sun.  As 
soon  as  the  top  part  dries,  cut  with 
the  cover  of  a canister  into  small 
cakes  ; turn  them  on  fresh  plates, 
and,  when  dry,  put  them  in  boxes 
with  layers  of  paper. 

Another  method.  Raspberries  that 
have  been  used  in  making  vinegar, 
may  be  used  with  great  advantage 
in  making  cakes  in  the  following 
manner;  mix  the  fruit  that  is  left 
with  something  more  than  its  weight 
of  powdered  loaf  sugar,  forming  it 
into  small  round  cakes ; sift  pow- 
dered sugar  on  the  top  of  each,  and 
dry  them  in  an  oven. 

RASPBERRY  CREAM  {to 
make).  Take  a quart  of  raspberries, 
or  raspberry  jam,  rub  it  through  a 
hair  sieve  to  take  out  the  seeds  ; mix 
it  well  with  your  cream  ; put  in  as 
much  loaf  sugar  as  will  make  it 
pleasant ; then  put  it  into  a milk 
pot  to  raise  a froth  with  a chocolate 
mill ; as  your  froth  rises,  take  it  off 
with  a spoon  ; lay  it  upon  a hair 
sieve  ; when  you  have  got  what  froth 
you  have  occasion  for ; put  the  re- 
mainder of  your  cream  in  a deep 
China  dish  or  punch  bowl  ; put  your 
frothed  cream  as  high  as  it  will  lie 
on  ; then  stick  a. slight  flower  in  the 
middle  and  send  it  up.  It  is  proper 
for  a middle  dish  at  supper,  or  a cor- 
ner at  dinner. 

RASPBERRY  DROPS  {to 
make).  Take  half  a pound  of 
pounded  loaf  sugar,  on  a plate 
■t  H 
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then  a quantity  of  raspberries,  which 
must  be  squeezed  through  a sieve  ; 
when  that  is  done,  add  the  juice  to 
the  sugar,  till  it  makes  a paste  of  a 
thickish  consistency  ; dress  it  on  fine 
cap  paper,  and  place  it  on  the  stove 
to  dry. 

RASPBERRY  DUMPLINGS 
(/o  make).  Make  a puli'  paste,  and 
roll  it  out ; spread  raspberry  jam, 
and  make  it  into  dumplings  ; boil 
tliem  an  hour ; pour  melted  butter 
into  a dish,  and  strew  grated  sugar 
over. 

RASPBERRY  FRITTERS.— 
Grate  two  Naples  biscuits;  pour 
over  them  a glass  of  boiling  cream  ; 
when  it  is  almost  cold,  beat  the 
yolks  of  four  eggs  to  a strong  froth  ; 
beat  the  biscuits  a little  ; then  beat 
both  together  exceedingly  well ; 
pour  to  it  two  ounces  of  sugar,  and 
as  much  juice  of  raspberry  as  will 
make  it  a pretty  pink  colour,  and 
give  it  a proper  sharpness ; drop 
them  into  a pan  of  boiling  lard,  the 
size  of  a walnut ; when  they  are 
dished  up,  stick  bits  of  citron  in 
some,  and  blanched  almonds,  cut 
lengthways,  in  others ; lay  round 
them  green  and  yellow  sweetmeats, 
and  serve. 

RASPBERRY  .TAM  {t,>  make). 
Dissolve  four  pounds  of  lump  su- 
gar, in  one  quart  of  currant  juice  ; 
then  boil,  and  skim  it  quite  clean  ; 
mash  four  quarts  of  raspberries,  and 
mix  with  it ; let  it  boil  quick  over  a 
clear  fire  for  nearly  an  hour,  or  till 
the  sugar  and  raspberries  are  quite 
mixed,  which  may  be  known  by  put- 
ting a little  on  a plate  ; if  the  juice 
drains  from  the  fruit,  it  must  be 
boiled  longer  ; when  boiled  enough, 
put  it  into  pots,  and  the  next  day 
put  brandy  papers  over  them  ; tie 
them  down  with  another  paper,  and 
set  them  in  a dry  place. 

Another  rnelhod.  Put  four  quarts 
of  raspberries  into  a preserving  pan ; 
mash  them  with  a spoon  ; then  cla- 


rify three  pounds  of  lump  sugar, 
and  when  it  has  boiled  a little,  add 
the  syrup : boil  them  together  till 
the  jam  be  done  enough. 

RASPBERRY  PASTE  Uo  make). 
Mash  a quart  of  raspberries  ; strain 
one  half,  and  put  the  jam  to  the 
other ; boil  them  a quarter  of  an 
hour  ; put  to  them  a pint  of  red  cur- 
rant juice  ; let  them  boil  all  together 
till  the  berries  are  done  enough  ; 
put  a pound  and  a half  of  double- 
refined  sugar  into  a clean  pan,  with 
as  much  water  as  will  dissolve  it,  and 
boil  it  to  a sugar  again  ; then  put  in 
the  berries  and  juice;  give  them  a 
scald,  and  pour  it  into  glasses  or 
plates  ; then  put  them  into  a stove 
to  dry,  and  turn  them  occasionally. 

RASPBERRIES  [lo  preserve).— 
Take  raspberries  that  are  not  too 
ripe,  and  put  them  to  their  weight  in 
sugar,  w'ith  a little  water ; let  them 
boil  softly,  and  take  care  not  to 
break  them  ; when  they  are  clear, 
take  them  up,  and  boil  the  syrup  till 
it  be  thick  enough ; then  put  them 
in  again,  and  when  they  are  cold, 
put  them  in  glasses  or  jars. 

RASPBERRY  TARTS  with 
CREAM  {to  make).  Roll  out  thin 
puff  paste  ; lay  it  in  a patty-pan  ; 
put  in  raspberries,  and  strew  fine  su- 
gar over  them  ; put  on  a lid,  and 
when  baked,  cut  it  open,  and  put  in 
half  a pint  of  cream,  the  yolks  of 
two  eggs  well  beaten,  and  a little 
sugar. 

RASPBERRY  VINEGAR  {to 
make).  Put  a pound  of  fine  fruit 
into  a China  bowl,  and  pour  upon  it, 
a quart  of  the  best  white  wine  vine- 
gar; next  day  strain  the  liquor  on  a 
pound  of  fresh  raspberries,  and  the 
following  day  do  the  same,  but  do 
not  squeeze  the  fruit,  only  drain  the 
liquor  as  dry  as  you  can  from  it  -, 
the  last  time  pass  it  through  a can- 
vass, previously  wet  with  vinegar,  to 
prevent  waste  ; put  it  into  a stone  i 
jar,  with  a pound  of  sugar  to  every  ■ 
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pint  of  juice,  broken  into  large 
lumps ; stir  it  when  melted ; then 
put  the  jar  into  a saucepan  of  water, 
or  on  a hot  hearth  ; let  it  simmer, 
and  skim  it  : when  cold,  bottle  it. 

RASPBERRY  WINE  {iomake). 
Take  some  fine  ripe  raspberries ; 
bruise  them  with  the  back  of  a 
spoon  ; then  strain  them  through  a 
flannel  bag  into  a stone  jar  : to  each 
quart  of  juice  put  a pound  of  dou- 
ole-refined  sugar  ; stir  it  well  toge- 
ther, and  cover  it  close  ; let  it  stand 
three  days ; then  pour  it  off'  clear. 
To  a quart  of  juice,  put  two  quarts 
of  white  wine;  bottle  it  off;  it  will 
be  fit  to  drink  in  a week. 

RAT.AFIA  {to  make).  Take  of 
nutmegs,  eight  ounces ; bitter  al- 
monds, ten  pounds  ; Lisbon  sugar, 
eight  pounds;  ambergris,  ten  grains  ; 
infu.se  these  ingredients  three  days  in 
ten  gallons  of  proof  spirit,  and  filter 
it  through  a flannel  bag  for  use. 
The  nutmegs  and  bitter  almonds 
must  be  bruised  ; and  the  ambergris 
rubbed  with  the  sugar  on  a marble 
mortar,  before  the  spirit  is  added. 

RATAFIA  D’ANGELIQUE  (to 
make).  Take  of  angelica  seeds, 
one  drachm  ; stalks  of  angelica,  and 
bitter  almonds,  blanched,  each,  four 
ounces;  proof  spirit,  twelve  pints; 
white  sugar,  two  pounds ; digest, 
strain,  and  filter. 

RATAFIA  DEBROUDENOIX 
(/o  make).  Take  of  young  walnuts 
whose  shells  are  not  yet  hardened,  in 
number,  sixty  ; brandy,  four  pints  ; 
sugar,  twelve  ounces  ; mace,  cinna- 
mon, and  cloves,  each,  fifteen  grains  ; 
digest  for  two  or  three  months  ; 
press  out  the  liquor ; filter;  and  keep 
it  for  two  or  three  years. 

RATAFIA  DE  CAFE  (to  make). 
Take  of  roa.sted  coffee,  ground,  one 
pound ; proof  spirit,  one  gallon  ; 
sugar,  twenty  ounces  : digest  for  a 
week. 

RATAFIA  CAKE5L  Take  half 
a pound  of  sweet  almonds,  and  the 


same  quantity  of  bitter ; blanch, 
and  beat  them  fine  in  orange,  rose, 
or  clear  water,  to  keep  them  from 
oiling ; sift  a pound  of  fine  sugar  : 
mix  it  with  the  almonds  ; have  ready 
the  wdiites  of  four  eggs  ; mix  them 
lightly  with  the  almonds  and  sugar  ; 
put  it  into  a preserving  pan  ; set  it 
over  a moderate  fire,  and  stir  it  quick 
one  way,  till  pretty  hot;  when  a lit- 
tle cool,  roll  it  in  small  rolls,  and 
cut  it  in  thin  cakes  ; dip  your  hand.s 
in  flour,  and  shake  them  on  it  ; give 
them  each  a slight  tap  with  the  fin- 
ger ; put  them  on  sugar  papers  ; and 
sift  fine  sugar  over  them,  just  as 
you  put  them  into  the  oven,  which 
should  be  slow. 

RATAFIA  DE  CASSIS  {t  > 
make).  Take  of  ripe  black  cur- 
rants, six  pounds ; cloves,  half  a 
drachm  ; cinnamon,  one  drachm  ; 
proof  spirit,  eighteen  pints  ; sugar, 
three  pounds  and  a half;  digest  fiv 
a fortnight. 

RATAFIA  DES  CERISES.— 
Take  of  Morelia  cherries,  with  their 
kernels,  bruised,  eight  pounds  ; 
proof  spirits,  eight  pints;  digest  for 
a month  ; strain  with  expiession,  and 
then  add  one  pound  and  a half  of 
sugar. 

RATAFIA  of  CHERRIES  {to 
make).  Upon  the  proportion  of 
three  pounds  of  ripe  cherries,  put  a 
pound  of  raspberries;  bruise  them 
together,  and  sift  through  a sieve  the 
next  day,  to  mix  with  as  much 
brandy,  and  a pound  of  sugar  for 
each  pint  of  liquor  ; you  may  also 
put  the  stones  and  kernels,  pounded, 
into  a vessel  to  infuse  in  a warm 
place  about  six  weeks  ; then  strain 
it  as  usual. 

Ratafia  of  currants,  mulberries 
&c.  is  made  in  the  same  manner. 

RA'I'AFIA  DE  CllOCOLAT 
{to  make).  'Take  of  Cura^'oa  coeoi 
nuts,  roasted,  one  pound;  West  In 
dia  cocoa  nuts,  masted,  halfn  pound, 
proof  spirit,  one  gall.m  ; digc  t 
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a fortnight ; strain;  and  then  add 
sugar,  one  pound  and  a half;  tinc- 
ture of  vanilla,  thirty  drops. 

RATAFIA  CREAM  {to  make). 
Boil  three  or  four  laurel,  peach,  or 
nectarine  leaves,  in  a full  pint  of 
cream  ; strain  it ; and  when  cold, 
add  the  yolks  of  three  eggs,  beaten, 
and  strained,  sugar,  and  a large 
spoonful  of  brandy,  stirred  quick 
into  it ; scald  till  thick,  stirring  it 
all  the  time. 

Another  way.  Mix  half  a quar- 
ter of  a pint  of  ratafia,  the  same 
quantity  of  mountain  wine,  the  juice 
of  two  or  three  lemons,  a pint  of 
rich  cream,  and  as  much  sugar  as 
will  make  it  pleasantly  flavoured  ; 
beat  it  with  a whisk,  and  put  it  into 
o-lasses ; this  cream  w'ill  keep  eight 
Of  ten  days. 

Another.  Blanch  a quarter  of  an 
ounce  of  bitter  almonds,  and  beat 
them  with  a tea-sj)oonful  of  water, 
in  a marble  mortar  ; then  rub  with 
the  paste  two  ounces  of  lump  sugar, 
and  simmer  ten  minutes,  with  a tea- 
cupful of  cream,  which  add  to  a 
quart  more  of  cream,  and  having 
strained,  ice  it. 

RATAFIA  DROPS  {to  make).— 
Blanch  and  heat  in  a mortar  four 
ounces  of  bitter,  and  two  ounces  of 
sweet  almonds,  w’ith  a little  of  a 
pound  of  sugar,  sifted,  and  add  the 
remainder  of  the  sugar,  and  the 
whites  of  two  eggs,  making  a paste, 
of  which  put  little  balls  the  size  of  a 
nutmeg,  on  wafer  paper,  and  bake 
gently  on  tin  plates. 

RATAFIA  D’ECORCES 
D’ORANGES  {to  make).  Take  of 
fresh  peel  of  Seville  oranges,  four 
ounces  ; proof  spirit,  one  gallon  ; 
sugar,  one  pound  : digest  for  six 
hours. 

RATAFIA  DE  FLEURS 
D’ORANGES  {to  make).  Take  of 
fresh  flowers  of  orange-tree,  two 
pounds  ; proof  spirit,  one  gallon ; 


sugar,  one  and  a half  pounds  : digest 
for  six  hours. 

RATAFIA  DE  GRENOBLE 
{to  make).  Take  of  small  wild  black 
cherries,  with  their  kernels  bruised, 
twelve  pounds  ; proof  spirit,  six  gal- 
lons : digest  for  a month  ; strain ; 
and  then  add  twelve  pounds  of  su- 
gar. A little  citron-peel  may  also 
be  added  at  pleasure. 

RATAFIA  DE  NOYEAU  {to 
make).  Take  of  peach  or  apricot 
kernels,  with  their  shells  bruised, 
in  number,  one  hundred  and  twenty  ; 
proof  spirit,  four  pints  ; sugar,  ten 
otinces.  Some  reduce  the  spirit  of 
wine  to  proof,  with  the  juice  of  apri- 
cots or  peaches,  to  make  this  liqueur. 

RATAFIA,  SHARP  {to  make). 
Take  of  cherries  and  gooseberries, 
each,  thirty  pounds ; mulberries, 
seven  pounds ; raspberries,  ten 
pounds.  Pick  all  these  fruits  clean 
from  their  stalks,  &c.  ; bruise  them, 
and  let  them  stand  twelve  hours  ; 
but  do  not  suffer  them  to  ferment. 
Press  out  the  juice,  and  to  every 
pint  add  three  ounces  of  sugar. 
When  the  sugar  is  dissolved,  run  it 
through  the  filtering  bag,  and  to 
every  five  pints  of  liquor  add  four 
pints  of  proof  spirit  ; together  with 
the  same  proportion  of  spirit  drawn 
from  spices. 

RATAFIA  A LA  VIOLETTE 
{to  make).  Take  of  Florentine  orris 
root,  two  drachms ; Archel,  one 
ounce ; spirit  of  wine,  four  pints : 
digest,  strain,  and  add  sugar,  four 
pounds. 

Liqueurs  are  also  made,  by  add-- 
ing  Hungary-water,  honey-water, 
Eau  de  Cologne,  and  several  other 
spirits,  to  an  equal  quantity  of  sim- 
ple syrup,  or  common  capillaire. 

RATS  {cheap  and  efficacious  method 
of  destroying).  In  or  near  the  place 
frequented  by  these  vermin,  place 
on  a plate,  or  tile,  one  or  two  table- 
spoonfuls of  dry  oatmeal.  Lay  it 
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thin  and  press  it  flat,  more  easily  to 
ascertain  what  is  taken  away.  As 
the  rats,  if  not  interrupted,  will  come 
regularly  there  to  feed,  continue  to 
supply  them  with  fresh  oatmeal  for 
two  or  three  days,  and  then,  well 
mixing  in  about  six  table-spoonfuls 
of  dry  oatmeal,  three  drops  only  of 
oil  of  aniseed  or  oil  of  rhodium  ; 
feed  them  with  this  for  two  or  three 
days  more.  Afterwards  for  one  day, 
give  them  only  half  the  quantity  of 
this  scented  oatmeal,  which  they 
have  before  actually  eaten,  and  the 
next  day  place  the  following  mix- 
ture : — to  four  ounces  of  dry  oat- 
meal, scented  with  six  drops  of  oil 
of  aniseed,  add  half  an  ounce  of  car- 
bonated barytes,  or  nux  vomica  in 
powder,  previously  pounded  very 
fine  in  a mortar,  and  sifted  through 
a little  fine  muslin  or  cambric.  Mix 
this  intimately  with  the  scented  oat- 
meal, and  laying  it  on  the  slate  or 
tile,  leave  it  twenty-four  hours  for 
the  rats  to  eat.  A few  hours  after 
eating  any  of  it,  they  will  be  seen 
running  about  as  if  drunk,  or  para- 
lytic, but  they  generally  at  last  re- 
tire to  their  haunts  and  die.  As  rats 
are  extremely  sagacious  and  cun- 
ning, it  may  be  proper  when  they 
have,  during  the  twenty-four  hours, 
eaten  only  a small  portion,  to  leave 
the  remainder  of  the  mixture  twenty- 
four  hours  longer;  after  which,  it 
will  be  best  to  burn  what  is  left,  a 
fresh  mixture  being  prepared  at 
80  trifling  an  expense.  The  doors 
of  the  place  where  this  mixture  is 
exposed  to  the  rats  should  be  kept 
closed,  as  well  to  prevent  their  being 
disturbed,  as  to  obviate  the  possibi- 
lity of  accidents  to  children  or  do- 
mestic animals. 

RAZOR  STROP.S  (Management 
of).  Most  razor  strops  are  spoiled 
by  b?ing  left  too  dry  ; a drop  or  two 
of  sweet  oil,  frequently  added  to  the 
strop,  would  remedy  this;  and  after 
using  the  strop,  passing  the  r.aznr  on 
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the  inside  of  a warm  hand,  gives  the 
smoothest  and  finest  edge : putting 
the  razor  in  warm  water  makes  it  cut 
very  keen ; and,  perhaps,  nothing 
makes  a better  razor  strop  than  cro- 
cus rnartis,  with  a little  sweet  oil, 
rubbed  well  on  leather  with  a glass 
bottle. 

RED  APPLES  in  JELLY.  Pare 
and  core  some  well  shaped  apples, 
pippins  or  golden  rennets  ; the  other 
kinds  will  not  answer  ; throw  them 
into  water  as  you  do  them ; put  them 
in  a preserving  pan,  and  with  as 
little  water  as  will  only  half  cover 
them ; let  them  coddle,  and  when 
the  lower  side  is  done,  turn  them. 
Observe  that  they  do  not  lie  too 
close  when  first  put  in.  Mix  some 
pounded  cochineal  with  the  water, 
and  boil  with  the  fruit ; when  suf- 
ficiently done,  take  them  out  on  the 
dish  they  are  to  be  served  in,  the 
stalk  downwards.  Take  the  w'ater, 
and  make  a rich  jelly  of  it  with  loaf 
sugar ; boiling  the  thin  rind  and 
juice  of  a lemon.  When  come  to  a 
jelly  ; let  it  grow  cold,  and  put  it  on 
and  among  the  apples  ; cut  the  peel 
of  the  lemon  in  narrow  strips,  and 
put  across  the  eye  of  the  apple. 

RED  BEET  ROOTS 
Take  red  beet  roots,  and  boil  them 
till  they  are  tender ; then  take  the 
skins  off,  and  cut  them  in  slices;  and 
gimp  them  in  the  shape  of  wheels, 
flowers,  &c. ; put  them  into  a jar  ; 
then  take  as  much  vinegar  as  you 
think  will  cover  them,  and  boil  it 
with  a little  mace,  a race  of  ginger, 
sliced,  and  a few  slices  of  horse- 
radish ; pour  it  hot  upon  the  roots, 
and  tie  them  down. 

RED  CABBAGE  (to  make  syrup 
of).  Cut  and  wash  a large  red  cab- 
bage ; put  it  into  a pot  covered  with 
water,  and  let  it  simmer  three  or  four 
hours,  till  there  remains  only  about 
a pint  of  liquor ; then  strain  it 
through  a sieve,  pressing  the  cab- 
bage t'i  get  out  all  the  juice  ; let  the 
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liquor  stand  some  hours  to  settle, 
and  pour  off  the  clear.  Put  a pound 
of  Narbonne  honey  into  a saucepan, 
over  a stove,  with  a glass  of  water  ; 
skim  it  all  the  time  it  boils,  which 
must  be  till  completely  clarified. 
Then  put  in  the  cabbage  juice,  and 
make  the  whole  boil  to  the  consist- 
ence of  syrup,  which  is  to  be  known 
by  taking  a little  of  it  on  one  finger, 
and  finding,  that  on  being  rubbed 
against  the  next,  it  forms  a thread 
■which  does  not  instantly  break. 
This  is  an  excellent  pectoral  syrup. 

RED  DISTEMPER /br  TILES 
{to  make).  Dip  a brush  in  water  from 
a common  ley,  or  in  soapy  water,  or 
in  water  charged  with  a twentieth-part 
of  the  carbonate  of  potash,  (alkali  of 
potash,)  and  draw  it  over  the  tiles. 
This  washing  thoroughly  cleanses 
them,  and  disposes  all  the  parts  of 
the  pavement  to  receive  the  distem- 
per. 

When  dry,  dissolve  in  eight  pints 
of  water  half  a pound  of  Flanders 
glue  ; and  while  the  mixture  is  boil- 
ing, add  two  pounds  of  red  ochre ; 
mix  the  whole  with  great  care. 
Then  apply  a stratum  of  this  mix- 
ture to  the  pavement,  and  when  dry 
apply  a second  stratum  with  drying 
linseed  oil,  and  a third  with  the  same 
red,  mixed  up  with  size.  When  the 
■whole  is  dry,  rub  it  with  wax. 

RED  {to  ehje  COTTON).  Let 
your  gown  or  other  article  be  wash- 
ed in  soap  and  w'ater,  and  rinsed  in 
warm  water  ; then  take  a quarter  of 
a pound  of  sumach,  and  run  some 
boiling  water  through  it  into  a pan  ; 
steep  your  gown  in  this  for  two 
hours.  Dissolve  two  ounces  of  alum 
in  a pan  of  hot  water ; take  your 
gown  and  wash  it  clean  out  of  the 
sumach,  and  put  it  into  the  alum 
water,  and  let  it  I'emain  in  it  two 
hours,  at  a hand-heat,  handling  it  of- 
ten ; put  in  your  copper  one  pound 
and  a half  of  peach  wood,  and  a 
little  Brazil  wood  ; boil  these  well 


for  half  an  hour ; strain  the  liquor 
through  a sieve  into  a pan  ; take  the 
gown  out  of  the  alum,  and  give  it  a 
slight  rinse  in  cold  water;  put  it 
into  the  pan  of  dye  liquor,  and 
handle  it  a hand-heat  for  half  an 
hour,  or  an  hour,  still  adding  fresh 
liquor  out  of  your  copper  till  it 
comes  to  the  fullness  required ; wash 
it  in  the  clear  of  the  dye  liquor,  and 
dry  it  in  a warm  room. 

RED  HERRINGS  {to  cure).— 
They  must  be  twenty-four  hours  in 
brine,  in-as-much  as  they  are  to  take 
in  all  their  salt  there,  and  when  they 
are  taken  out  they  are  to  be  spitted, 
that  is,  strung  by  the  head  on  little 
W'Ooden  spits,  and  then  hung  in  a chim- 
ney made  for  that  purpose.  After 
which,  a fire  of  brush-wood,  which 
yields  a deal  of  smoke,  but  no  flame, 
being  made  under  them,  they  are  to 
remain  till  sufficiently  dried,  and  af- 
terwards to  be  barrelled  up  for  keep- 
ing. 

RED  HERRINGS  {to  dress).— 
Choose  those  that  are  large  and 
moist:  cut  them  open,  and  pour 
some  boiling  small  beer  over  them 
to  soak  half  an  hour ; drain  them 
dry,  and  make  them  just  hot  through 
before  the  fire  ; then  rub  some  cold 
butter  over  them  and  serve.  Egg 
sauce,  or  buttered  eggs,  or  mashed 
potatoes,  should  be  served  up  with 
them. 

RED  INK  {to  make).  Boil  an 
ounce  of  Brazil  wood,  in  fine  chips, 
and  half  a pint  of  water,  and  add 
three  drachms  of  gum  arabic,  and 
half  an  ounce  of  alum. 

RED  {to  make  to  stain  jellies). — 
Boil  fifteen  grains  of  cochineal  in  the 
finest  powder,  wdth  a drachm  and  a 
half  of  cream  of  tartar,  in  half  a pint 
of  water,  very  slowly,  half  an  hour. 
Add,  in  boiling,  a bit  of  alum  the 
size  of  a pea.  Or,  use  beet  root 
sliced,  and  some  liquor  poured  over. 

RED  MULLET  {to  dress).— 
Clean,  but  leave  the  inside  ; fold  in 
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•oiled  paper,  and  gently  bake  in  a 
small  dish.  Make  a sauce  of  the 
liquor  that  comes  from  the  fish, 
with  a piece  of  butter,  a little  Hour, 
a little  essence  of  andiovy,  and  a 
glass  of  sherry.  Give  it  a boil,  and 
serve  in  a boat,  and  the  fish  in  the 
paper  cases. 

RED  PUCE  COLOUR  {to  dye). 
Soak  your  gown,  &c.  in  hot  water, 
with  half  a pound  of  sumach,  all 
night.  Take  it  out  next  morning 
and  rinse  it  in  cold  water ; then 
pour  half  a pailful  of  boiling  water 
on  a pound  of  purple  arcliil ; liandle 
your  goods  through  this  for  half  an 
! hour.  If  it  be  too  blue  for  the 
: shade  required,  dissolve  about  a 
I quarter  of  an  ounce  of  alum  in  vva- 
■ ter  ; run  your  goods  through  this  to 
the  shade  required.  If  it  now  be 
too  red,  have  a pan  with  warm  water, 
in  which  a small  bit  of  pearl-ash  has 
been  dissolved,  and  it  will  blue  it 
: again  to  colour. 

RED  RATAFIA,  FINE  and 
SOFT  {to  make).  Take  of  the  black* 
i heart  cherries,  twenty-four  pounds; 
i black  cherries,  four  pounds  ; rasp- 
1 berries  and  strawberries,  each,  three 
] pounds:  pick  the  fruit  from  their 
stalks,  and  bruise  them  ; in  which 
•state  let  them  continue  twelve  hours: 
then  press  out  the  juice;  and  to 
every  pint  of  it,  add  a quarter  of  a 
pound  of  sugar.  When  the  sugar 
is  dissolved,  run  the  whole  through 
the  filtering  bag,  and  add  to  it  three 
quarts  of  proof  spirit. 

Then  take  of  cinnamon,  four 
ounces;  mace,  one  ounce;  and 
cloves,  two  drachms.  Bruise  these 
.spices  ; put  them  into  an  alembic 
with  a gallon  of  proof  spirit  and  two 
quarts  of  water,  and  draw  off  a gal- 
lon with  a brisk  fire.  Add  as  much 

Iof  this  spicy  spirit  to  the  ratafia  as 
will  render  it  agreeable;  about  one- 
fourth  is  the  usual  proportion. 

RED  SIMDER  {Method  of  des- 
Iroijing).  The  red  spider  makes  its 


appearance  in  hot  and  dry  weather 
and  is  always  found  on  the  undi  i 
side  of  the  leaves,  generally  on 
roughish  leaves,  but  not  always  so 
It  preys  on  the  apple,  cherry,  fig, 
peach,  pear,  and  plum,  but  seldom 
on  the  apricot.  It  is  amongst  the 
smallest  of  the  acari,  and  is  some- 
times not  distinguishable  without  a 
microscope.  If  the  back  of  the  leaf 
be  viewed  through  one,  it  appears 
full  of  its  webs,  and  if  many  abound 
on  it,  the  leaf  appears  full  of  punc- 
tures, becomes  discoloured  and 
brown  on  the  upper  surface,  fades, 
and  falls  off. 

This  insect  is  more  troublesome 
in  dry  seasons  than  in  moist  ones, 
and  is  wonderfully  encouraged  by 
heat,  in-as-much  that  hot  houses  of 
every  description  are  sadly  infested 
with  it.  Water,  and  water  only,  is 
its  only  bane;  and  the  syringe,  or  the 
force  pump,  the  engine  of  its  des- 
truction. It  is  not  a mere  sprink- 
ling that  will  do ; it  requires  a forci- 
ble dashing  to  and  fro,  and  that  must 
be  often  repeated  to  be  effectual. 

RENNET  (^o  prepare  to  curdle 
cheese).  Take  the  stomach  of  a calf 
as  soon  as  it  is  killed,  and  scour  it 
inside  and  out  with  salt,  after  it  is 
cleared  of  the  curd  always  found  in 
it ; let  it  drain  a few  hours  ; then 
sew  it  up  with  two  good  handfuls  of 
salt  in  it,  or  stretch  it  on  a stick  well 
salted,  or  keep  it  in  the  salt  wet,  and 
soak  a bit,  wliich  will  do  over  and 
over  again  by  fresh  water. 

Another  method.  Clean  the  maw 
as  above  . on  the  following  day,  take 
two  quarts  of  fresh  spring  water, 
and  put  it  into  a handful  of  hawthorn 
tops,  a handful  of  sweet  brier,  a 
handful  of  rose  leaves,  a stick  of 
cinnamon,  forty  cloves,  four  blades 
of  mace,  a sprig  of  knotted  marjo- 
ram, and  two  large  spoonfuls  of 
salt;  let  them  boil  gently  to  three 
pints  of  water  ; strain  it  off;  and 
when  only  milk  warm,  pour  it  on  the 
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maw  ; slice  a lemon  into  it ; let  it 
stand  two  days ; strain  it  again,  and 
bottle  it  for  use : it  will  keep  good 
at  least  twelve  months,  and  has  a 
very  fine  flavour ; sweet  aromatic 
herbs  may  be  added,  if  agreeable  : it 
must  be  pretty  salt,  but  not  brine : 
a little  will  do  for  turning  ; salt  the 
maw  again  for  a week  or  two,  and 
dry  it  stretched  on  sticks  crossed, 
and  it  will  be  nearly  as  strong  as 
ever. 

RHENISH  WINE  {to  make). 
To  every  gallon  of  the  juice  of  the 
apple,  immediately  after  it  comes 
from  the  press,  add  two  pounds  of 
common  loaf  sugar  ; boil  it  as  long 
as  any  scum  arises  ; strain  it  through 
a sieve,  and  let  it  cool ; add  some 
good  yeast,  and  stir  it  well ; let  it 
work  in  the  tub  for  two  or  three 
weeks,  or  till  the  head  begins  to 
flatten ; then  skim  off  the  head ; 
draw  it  clear  off',  and  tun  it  ; when 
made  a year,  rack  it  off,  and  fine  it 
with  isinglass;  then  add  half  a pint 
of  the  best  rectified  spirits  of  wine, 
or  a pint  of  brandy,  to  every  three 
gallons.  This  wine  will  be  found 
very  superior. 

RHEUMATIC  GOUT(cMre/«r), 
The  following  medicine,  prescribed 
by  Dr.  Baillie,  has  always  been 
found  to  succeed  in  removing  rheu- 
matic gout,  and  in  allaying  the  ge- 
neral excitement  of  the  brain  and 
nervous  system,  which  uniformly  ac- 
companies it : take  of  camphorated 
mixture,  seven  drachms  ; infusion  of 
rhubarb,  five  ditto  ; tincture  of  hen- 
bane, half  a drachm;  sub-carbonate  of 
potass,  ten  grains : mix  for  a draught : 
to  be  taken  two  or  three  a day,  par- 
t cularly  the  last  thing  at  night. 

RHEUMATIC  PAINS  {liniment 
for).  Spirits  of  camphor,  two 
ounces ; liquor  of  ammonia,  half 
an  ounce ; oil  of  rosemary,  fifteen 
drops ; mix. 

RHEUMATIC  PILL  {to  make). 
Of  gum  guiacum,  half  a drachm  ; 


compound  powder  of  ipecacuanha, 
half  a drachm  ; confection  of  opium, 
ten  grains  : mix,  and  divide  into 
twenty  pills  ; two  is  a dose  at  night, 
going  to  bed. 

RHEUi\lATISM  {its  Symptoms 
Treatment,  and  Cure).  The  first 
hints  of  an  attack  of  rheumatism  are, 
weariness,  languor,  a cold  feeling 
about  the  small  of  the  back, 
succeeded  by,  at  first,  shifting  pains 
in  the  limbs  and  joints,  which  after- 
wards fix  in  the  knee,  the  ancle,  the 
shoulder,  or  any  of  the  larger  joints; 
and  rarely,  if  ever,  in  the  toes  and 
fingers,  as  gout  does,  by  which  it  is 
for  the  most  part  easy  to  distinguish 
the  two  disorders.  The  joint  at- 
tacked becomes  distressingly  pain- 
ful, swollen,  and  red,  and  the  warm- 
er it  is  kept,  it  grows  the  worse  ; the 
heat  of  the  bed  usually  increasing 
the  pain.  From  this  fact,  the  ab- 
surdity is  at  once  apparent,  of  wrap- 
ping up  the  parts  with  flannel  on  all 
occasions,  as  is  usually  done.  The 
pains,  indeed,  are  always  more  severe 
during  the  night  than  in  the  morn- 
ing, when  a clammy  disagreeable 
sweat  for  the  most  part  comes 
on,  very  weakening  to  the  patient ; 
though,  what  is  remarkable,  it  does 
not  tend  to  soften  the  skin,  which 
still  feels  tense  and  harsh,  and  ac- 
companied w'iih  a creeping  cold  and 
chilliness  all  over  the  body.  The 
feverishness  and  thirst  seldom  con- 
tinue violent  above  two  or  three 
weeks,  and  often  not  so  long. 

As  rheumatism  is  a sort  of  inflam- 
mation, always  brought  on  by  cold, 
the  best  plan  of  cure  is  to  take  a 
course  which  w'ill  oppose  that  cause 
and  its  effects;  perspiration,  which 
has  been  confined  by  shutting  up  the 
pores  of  the  skin,  must  be  restored 
to  its  healthy  state  ; for  the  clammy  ^ 
and  partial  perspiration  just  de-^ 
scribed,  does  little  .service  as  longp 
as  the  skin  is  tense  and  harsh,  and” 
will  not  let  the  sweat  escape  through 
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It  freely.  Our  first  object  then 
should  be  to  open  the  pores  of  the 
skin,  and  for  this  purpose  nothin<^  is 
superior  to  the  warm  bath  or  the 
vapour  bath,  followed  by  the  sweat- 
ing bolus,  as  follows  : — Take  fifteen 
or  twenty  grains  of  the  compound 
of  ipecacuanha,  one  small  tea-spoon- 
ful of  flowers  of  sulphur,  treacle,  or 
moistened  sugar,  to  make  a bolus  ; 
to  be  taken  at  bed-time,  and  no 
drink  for  two  hours  after.  If  a 
bolus  be  disliked,  from  the  difflculty 
of  swallowing,  you  inay  make  it  into 
pdls,  with  crumb  of  bread,  without 
i the  treacle,  or  the  following  draught 
f;  may  be  taken  ; — Take  an  ounce  of 
f camphorated  julap,  fifteen  drops  of 
laudanum,  thirty  drops  of  antimonial 
I wine  : mix,  for  a draught  to  be 

b taken  at  bed-time,  to  be  followed  in 
an  hour  with  a basin  of  warm  gruel, 
or  warm  whey.  This  draught  will 
relieve  the  pain  when  it  is  severe. 

RHEUMATISM  (Tincture  for 
the).  Sleep  in  eighteen  ounces  of 
J good  old  sherry,  from  eight  to  nine 
ounces  of  fresh  bulb  of  meadow  saf- 
fron ; let  it  simmer  gently  over  the 
fire,  until  the  substance  of  the  saf- 
fron be  extracted;  then  colour  the 
tincture  with  a very  small  portion  of 
syrup  of  poppies,  and  add  a mode- 
rate quantity  of  brandy  or  rum  to 
render  the  mixture  palatable.  It  is 
equally  efficacious  as  Reynolds’  spe- 
cific, and  may  be  taken  in  the  same 
proportions. 

RHU15ARB.  (Rheum  Palmatum.) 
The  stalk  rises  six  or  eight  feet, 
erect,  round,  jointed,  and  sheathed. 
It  has  both  radical  and  stalk  leaves; 
the  latter  proceed  from  the  joints, 
to  which  they  furnish  membranous 
sheaths,  and  gradually  become  small- 
er as  tliey  clothe  the  upper  parts  of 
the  stem.  Flowers  terminate  the 
branches  in  numerous  clusters,  forrn- 
ing  numerous  spikes,  which  appear 
• I in  .May.  It  is  a native  of  'I'artary, 
but  is  now  much  cultivated  in  the 
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gardens  of  England  ; the  stems  be- 
ing stripped  of  their  skins,  and  made 
into  tarts  and  pies.  The  roots  ol 
Ensrlish  rhubarb  have  likewise  been 
produced,  and  dried  m a state  of 
equal  perfection  with  the  best  Tur- 
key rhubarb. 

The  general  characters  of  good 
rhubarb  root,  are,  its  having  a 
whitish  or  clear  yellow  colour,  being 
dry,  solid,  compact,  moderately 
heavy,  and  brittle  ; when  recently 
broken  appearing  marked  with  yel- 
low or  reddish  veins,  mixed  with 
white;  being  easily  pulverizable  ; 
forming  a powder  of  a fine  bright 
yellow,  having  the  peculiar,  nause- 
ous, aromatic  smell  of  rhubarb,  and 
a subacrid,  bitterish,  somewhat  as- 
tringent taste,  and  when  chew'ed 
feeling  gritty  under  the  teeth,  speedi- 
ly colouring  the  saliva,  and  not  ap- 
pearing very  mucilaginous.  The 
size  and  form  of  the  pieces  are  of 
little  consequence  ; only  we  must 
break  the  large  ones,  to  see  that 
they  are  not  decayed  or  rotten  with- 
in , and  we  must  also  observe  that 
they  are  not  musty  nor  worm-eaten. 
This  is  the  more  necessary,  as  dama- 
ged pieces  are  frequently  so  artfully 
dressed  up,  and  coloured  with  pow- 
dered rhubarb,  as  to  impose  on  the 
buyer. 

Medicinal  Virtues.  Rhubarb  is  a 
mild  cathartic,  which  operates  with- 
out violence  or  irritation,  and  may 
be  given  with  safety  even  to  preg- 
nant women  and  to  children.  In 
some  people,  however,  it  occasions 
severe  griping.  Besides  its  purga- 
tive quality,  it  is  celebrated  as  an  as- 
tringent, by  which  it  increases  the 
tone  of  the  stomach  and  intestines, 
and  proves  usefid  in  diarrhoea  and 
disorders  proceeding  from  laxity. 

It  is  given,  principally,  in  tlie  form 
of  powder  ; and  operates  more  pow- 
ertidly  as  a ])urgaiive  in  this  lorn, 
than  ill  any  other.  The  dose  for  an 
adult  IS  about  a scruple  or  upwaids 
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On  account  of  its  great  bull;  it  is 
sometimes  unpleasant  to  take  a suf- 
bcientdose;  its  laxative  effects  are 
tlieref'ore  often  increased  by  the  ad- 
dition of  neutral  salts,  or  other  more 
active  purgatives.  In  smaller  doaes 
it  often  proves  an  excellent  sto- 
machic. 

RHUBARB,  Compound  Pills  of 
{lo  make).  'I'ake  of  rhubarb,  in 
powder,  one  ounce  ; socotrine  aloes, 
six  drachms ; myrih,  half  an  ounce  ; 
volatile  oil  of  peppermint,  half  a 
drachm : make  them  into  a mass, 
with  a sufficient  quantity  of  syrup 
of  orange-peel. 

This  pill  is  intended  for  mode- 
rately warming  and  strengthening 
the  stomach,  and  gently  opening 
the  belly.  Four  pills  may  be  taken 
ni<rht  and  mornintj. 

Powder- for  diarrhoea.  Take  of 
rhubarb,  in  powder,  Colombo,  in 
powder,  of  each,  three  grains.  To 
be  given  every  three  hours. 

Bolus  for  the  same.  Take  of  rhu- 
barb, in  powder,  three  grains  ; opiate 
confection,  six  grains.  'I’o  be  given 
every  four  hours  in  the  same  disease. 

Draught  for  the  same.  Take  of 
compound  tincture  of  rhubarb,  two 
drachms  ; tincture  of  catechu,  one 
drachm ; tincture  of  opium,  ten 
drops.  Make  into  a draught,  to  be 
taken  three  times  a-day  in  cases  of 
looseness.  Either  of  the  above 
compounds  will  be  found  excellent 
remedies  in  this  distressing  com- 
plaint. 

RHUBARB,  Compound  Tincture 
of  {to  make).  Take  of  rhubarb, 
sliced,  two  ounces  ; liquorice  root, 
bruised,  half  an  ounce;  powdered  gin- 
ger and  saffron,  each  two  drachms  ; 
distilled  water,  one  pint ; proof 
spirit  of  wine,  twelve  ounces,  by 
measure : digest  for  fourteen  days, 
and  strain.  Dose  half  an  ounce,  as 
an  aperient. 

RHUBARB  {to  force).  Cover 
plants  of  the  rheum  hpbridum 


with  common  garden-pots  (number 
twelve,)  having  their  holes  stopped. 
These  are  covered  with  fermenting 
dung,  and  the  plants  come  very 
line  and  quickly,  but  are  much  bro- 
ken by  the  sides  and  tops  of  the 
pots.  After  it  is  all  well  up,  the 
dung  and  pots  are  entirely  taken 
off,  and  large  hand-glasses  are  sub- 
stituted in  their  stead,  thickly  cover- 
ed with  mats  every  night,  and  in 
dull  weather.  This  process  greatly 
improves  their  flavour,  and  gives  a 
regular  supply  till  that  in  the  open 
air  is  ready  for  use. 

Another  method.  Inclose  and  co- 
ver the  bed  with  open  frame-work 
around,  and  on  which  place  the 
dung,  and  with  this  treatment  the 
rhubarb  will  come  up  very  regular- 
ly, be  of  excellent  quality,  and  want 
far  less  attention  than  is  required  by 
the  former  method  ; for  the  frame- 
work renders  hand-glasses  or  any 
other  cover  unnecessary.  Care 
should  be  taken  to  lay  the  dung  in 
such  a manner  that  the  top  may  be 
partly  or  wholly  taken  olf  at  any 
time  for  the  purpose  of  g'arhrring  or 
examination,  without  disturbing  the 
sides. 

This  is  a superior  method  of 
forcing  the  rheum  hybridum ; but 
still  the  forcing  by  pots  will  answer 
very  well  for  any  of  the  smaller 
growing  species. 

Another.  To  those  who  dislike 
the  trouble  of  either  frames  or  pot.s, 
it  may  be  useful  to  know  that  rhu- 
barb will  come  in  much  quicker, 
by  being  covered  about  six  inches 
thick,  with  light  litter  ; care  should 
be  taken  in  putting  ii  on,  and  re- 
moving it,  that  no  injury  be  done  to 
the  plants. 

RHUBARB  {Method  of  culfivat- 
ing  from  seed).  The  seed  should  be 
sown  about  the  beginning  of  Febru- 
ary, on  a bed  of  good  soil,  if  rather 
sandy  the  better  ; exposed  to  an 
cast  or  west  aspect  in  preference  to 
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tlie  south,  a full  sun  being  prejudi- 
cial to  the  vegetation  of  tlie  seeds, 
and  to  the  plants  whilst  young.  The 
seeds  are  best  sown  moderately 
thick,  broad  cast,  treading  them 
regularly  in,  as  is  usual  with  pars- 
nips and  other  light  seeds,  and  then 
raking  the  ground  smooth.  When 
the  season  is  wet,  make  a bed  for 
sowing  the  rhubarb  seeds  upon,  about 
two  feet  thick,  with  new  dung  from 
the  stable,  covering  it  near  one  foot 
thick  with  good  soil.  The  intent  of 
this  hed  is  not  for  the  sake  of 
warmth,  but  solely  to  prevent  the 
rising  of  earth-worms,  w'hich  in  a 
moist  season  will  frequently  destroy 
the  young  crop. 

If  the  seed  is  good,  the  plants 
often  rise  too  thick  ; if  so,  when  they 
have  attained  six  leaves,  they  should 
be  taken  up  carefully  (where  too 
close),  leaving  the  standing  crop  six 
or  eight  inches  apart;  those  taken 
up  may  be  planted  at  the  same  dis- 
tance in  a fresh  spot  of  ground,  in 
order  to  furnish  other  plantations. 
V‘Mien  the  plants,  in  general,  are 
grown  to  the  size  that  cabbage  plants 
are  usually  set  out  for  a standing 
crop,  they  are  best  planted  where 
they  are  to  remain,  in  beds  four  feet 
tvide ; one  row  along  the  middle  of 
the  bed,  leaving  two  yards  distance 
betwixt  the  plants,  allowing  an  alley 
between  the  beds  about  a foot  wide 
for  the  conveniency  of  weeding  the 
p!anr.s. 

In  the  autumn,  when  the  decayed 
Irnve.s  are  removed,  if  the  shoveling 
of  the  alleys  are  thrown  over  the 
crowns  of  the  plants  it  will  be  found 
of  S'  rvice. 

RHU!}.\R[5  (^Method  of  curing). 
'1  he  plants  may  be  taken  up,  either 
parly  in  the  spring  or  in  autumn, 
when  the  leaves  are  decayed,  in  dry 
y. 'a'her  if  j)0ssible.  When  the  roots 
ai  : to  be  cleared  from  dirt  (without 
washing;,  let  them  be  cut  into  pieces, 
ai  d w!ih  a .sharp  knife  freed  from 


the  outer  coat,  and  exposed  to  the 
sun  and  air  for  a few  days,  to  render 
the  outside  a little  dry.  In  order  to 
accelerate  the  curing  the  largest 
pieces,  a hole  may  be  scooped  out 
with  a pen-knife  ; these  and  the 
smaller  parts  are  then  to  be  strung  oh 
packthread  and  hung  up  in  a warm 
room,  where  it  is  to  remain  till  per- 
fectly dry.  Each  piece  may  be  ren- 
dered more  sightly  by  a common  file, 
fixing  it  in  a small  vice  during  that 
operation ; afterwards  rub  over  it  a 
very  fine  powder,  which  the  small 
roots  furnish  in  beautiful  perfection, 
for  this  and  every  other  purpose 
where  rhubarb  is  required. 

RHUBARB  WINE  {to  make). 
Take  of  sliced  rhubarb,  two  ounces 
and  a half ; lesser  cardamom  seeds, 
bruised  and  husked,  half  an  ounce  ; 
saffron,  two  drachms  ; Spanish  wdiite 
wine,  two  pints  ; proof  spirit,  half  a 
pint : digest  for  ten  days,  and  strain. 

This  is  a warm,  cordial,  laxative 
medicine.  It  is  used  chiefly  in  w'eak- 
ness  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  and 
some  kinds  of  looseness,  for  eva- 
cuating the  offending  matter,  and 
strengthening  the  tone  of  the  sto- 
mach and  bowels.  It  may  be  given 
in  doses  of  from  half  a spoonful  to 
three  or  four  spoonfuls  or  more, 
according  to  the  circumstances  of 
the  disorder,  and  the  strength  of  the 
patient. 

RIBBAND  JELLY  {to  make). 
Take  out  the  great  bones  of  four 
calf’s  feet,  and  put  the  feet  into  a 
pot  with  ten  quarts  of  water,  three 
ounces  of  hartshorn,  three  ounces  of 
isinglass,  a nutmeg  quartered,  and 
four  blades  of  mace  ; then  boil  this 
till  it  be  reduced  to  two  quarts,  and 
strain  it  through  a flannel  bag ; let 
it  stand  twenty-four  hours ; then 
scrape  off  all  the  fat  from  the  toj) 
very  clean  : then  slice  it,  and  put  to  it 
the  white.sofsixeggs,  beaten  to  froth; 
boil  it  a little,  and  strfiin  it  again 
through  a flannel  bag ; then  run  the 
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jelly  into  little  hi»h  glasses ; run 
every  colour  as  thick  as  your  finger  ; 
one  colour  must  be  thoroughly  cold 
before  you  put  on  another,  and  that 
vvliich  you  put  on  must  not  be  blood 
warm,  for  fear  of  it  mixing  together. 
The  red  must  be  coloured  with  co- 
chineal ; green,  with  spinach  ; yel- 
low, with  saffron;  blue,  with  syrup 
of  violets  ; white,  with  thick  cream, 
and  sometimes  the  jelly  by  itself ; 
orange-flower  water,  or  wine  and  su- 
gar, or  lemon  may  be  added,  accord- 
ing to  your  fancy. 

RIBS  o/'BEEF  {to  roast).  From 
fifteen  to  twenty  pounds  will  take 
from  two  hours  and  three  quarters, 
to  three  hours,  before  a good  fire. 

RICE  and  APPLE  {soaffle  of). 
Blanch  Carolina  rice,  strain  it,  and 
set  it  to  boil  in  milk,  with  lemon- 
peel,  and  a bit  of  cinnamon  ; let  it 
boil  till  the  rice  is  dry  ; then  cool  it, 
and  raise  a rim  three  indies  high 
round  the  dish;  having  egged  the 
dish,  where  it  is  put,  to  make  it 
stick  : then  egg  the  rice  all  over  ; 
fill  the  dish  half-way  up  with  a mar- 
malade of  apples;  have  ready  the 
whites  of  four  eggs  beaten  to  a fine 
froth,  and  put  them  over  the  marma- 
lade; then  sift  fine  sugar  over  it,  and 
set  it  in  the  oven,  which  should  be 
warm  enough  to  give  it  a beautiful 
colour. 

RICE  BREAD  {to  make).  Rice, 
though  one  of  the  roughest  and 
driest  of  farinaceous  vegetables,  may 
be  made  into  a very  pleasant  fer- 
mented bread,  by  the  following  pro- 
cess : the  grain  is  first  washed  by 
pouring  water  upon  it ; then  stirring 
it,  and  changing  the  water  until  it  be 
sufficiently  cleansed  ; the  water  is 
afterwards  drawn  oft',  and  the  rice. 


when  being  sufficiently  drained,  is 
put,  while  yet  damp,  into  a mortar, 
and  beaten  to  powder  ; it  is  now 
completely  dried,  and  passed  through 
a common  sieve  ; the  flour  thus  ob- 


tained, is  generally  kneacied  with  a 
small  proportion  of  Indian  corn 
meal,  and  boiled  into  a thickish  con- 
sistence, or  somi  times  it  is  mixed 
with  boiled  potatoes,  and  a smaf 
quantity  of  leaven,  or  yeast,  is  added 
to  the  mass  ; when  it  has  fermented 
sufficiently,  the  dough  is  put  into 
pans,  and  placed  in  an  oven.  The 
bread  made  by  this  process  is  light 
and  wholesome,  pleasing  to  the  eye, 
and  agreeable  to  the  taste.  But 
rice  flour  will  make  excellent  bread, 
without  the  addition  of  potatoes,  or 
any  kind  of  meal  : let  a sufficient 
quantity  of  the  flour  be  put  into  a 
kneading-trough,  and  at  the  same 
time  let  a due  proportion  of  water 
be  boiled  in  a cauldron,  into  wdiich 
throw  a few  handfuls  of  rice  in 
grain,  and  boil  it  till  it  break  ; this 
forms  a thick  and  viscous  substance, 
w'hich  is  poured  upon  the  flour,  and 
the  whole  kneaded  with  a mixture  of 
salt  and  yeast;  the  dough  is  then  co- 
vered with  warm  cloths,  and  left  to 
rise.  In  the  process  of  fermenta- 
tion, this  dough,  firm  at  first,  be- 
comes liquid  as  soup,  and  seems 
quite  incajjable  of  being  wrought  by 
the  hand  : to  obviate  this  inconve- 
nience, the  overt  is  heated  while  the 
dough  is  rising  ; and  when  it  has  at- 
tained a proper  temperature,  a tinned 
box  is  taken,  furnished  with  a han- 
dle long  enough  to  reach  to  the  end 
of  the  oven,  a little  water  is  poured 
into  this  box,  which  is  then  filled 
with  dough,  and  covered  with  cab- 
bage leaves,  and  a leaf  of  paper; 
the  box  is  thus  committed  to  the 
oven,  and  suddenly  reversed ; the 
heat  of  the  oven  prevents  the  dough 
from  spreading,  and  keeps  it  in  the 
form  which  the  box  has  given  to  it. 
'i'his  bread  is  both  beautiful  and 
good,  but,  when  it  becomes  a little 
stale,  loses  much  of  its  excellence ; 
it  comes  out  of  the  oven  of  a fine 
yellow  colour,  like  pastry  which  has* 
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volks  of  eggs  in  it ; other  methods 
ol  niaking  rice  bread  areas  follows  : 
— Iloil  a miartcr  of  a pound  of  rice 
I it  be  (piite  soft  ; then  put  it  on 
ue  back  ))art  of  a sieve  to  drain, 
and  when  it  is  cool,  mix  it  up  with 
tiiree-tiuarters  of  a pound  of  wheat- 
en  flour,  a spoonful  of  yeast,  and 
two  ounces  of  salt  ; let  it  stand  for 
three  hours  ; then  knead  it  well,  and 
roll  in  it  about  a handful  of  wlieaten 
flour,  so  as  to  make  the  outside 
dry  enough  to  put  it  in  the  oven  ; 
about  an  hour  and  a quarter  will 
bake  it.  and  it  will  produce  one 
pound  fourteen  ounces  of  very  good 
white  bread,  but  it  should  not  be  cut 
till  it  is  two  days  old.  Another 
way  is  the  following  : Take  half  a 
peck  of  rice  flour,  and  one  peck  of 
wlieaten  flour ; mix  them  together, 
and  knead  the  dough  up  with  a suffi- 
cient quantity  of  salt,  yeast,  and 
warm  water  ; suffer  it  to  ferment ; 
divide  it  into  eight  loaves,  and  bake 
them.  Or  take  a peck  of  rice,  boil  it 
over  night  till  it  becomes  soft ; then 
out  it  in  a pan,  and  the  next  morn- 
ing it  will  found  to  have  swelled 
prodigiously ; a peck  of  potatoes 
should  now  be  boiled,  skinned,  and 
mashed  into  a fine  pulp,  and  while 
hot,  be  well  kneaded  up  with  the 
rice,  and  a peck  of  wheaten  flour  : a 
sufficient  quantity  of  yeast  and  salt 
must  now  be  added,  and  the  dough 
left  in  the  kneading  trough,  to  prove 
or  ferment ; and  when  well  risen,  it 
may  be  divided  into  loaves,  and 
baked  in  the  usual  way. 

RICE  (hu/tered)-  Wash  and  pick 
some  rice ; drain,  and  put  it  w iih 
some  new  milk,  just  enough  to  swell 
it  over  the  fire  ; when  tender,  pour 
off  the  milk,  and  add  a bit  of  butter, 
a little  sugar,  and  pounded  cinna- 
mon ; shake  it,  that  it  do  not  burn, 
and  serve. 

RICECAKE.  Take  what  quan- 
tify of  rice  you  tliink  proper  ; boil 


it  in  good  broth,  and  some  hog 
lard  ; when  it  is  cold,  mix  it  with  as 
much  flour  as  rice,  a good  deal  ot 
butter,  some  eggs,  and  salt;  make  a 
good  puff  paste  of  it,  and  form  it 
into  hot  cakes,  of  what  shape  and 
size  you  please  ; rub  tliem  over  with 
eggs,  before  baking,  to  give  them  a 
good  colour. 

RICE  CHEESECAKES.  Boil 

four  ounces  of  rice  till  tender  ; put 
it  upon  a sieve  to  drain  ; put  in  lour 
eggs  well  beaten,  half  a pound  ot 
butter,  half  a pint  of  cream,  six 
ounces  of  sugar,  a nutmeg  grated, 
and  a glass  of  ratafia  water  or 
brandy  ; beat  them  all  together,  and 
bake  them  in  raised  crust. 

RICE  CAUDLE  {to  make).— 
Soak  some  Carolina  rice  in  water 
an  hour  ; strain  it,  and  put  tw'o 
spoonfuls  of  the  rice  into  a pint  and 
a quarter  of  milk  ; simmer  till  it 
w'ill  pulp  through  a sieve;  then  j)ut 
the  pulp  and  milk  into  the  saucepan, 
with  a bruised  clove,  and  a bit  of 
white  sugar  ; simmer  ten  minutes  ; 
if  too  thick,  add  a spoonful  or  two 
of  milk. 

RICE  CUSTARDS  {to  make). 
Boil  three  pints  of  new  milk,  with  a 
bit  of  lemon-peel,  a bit  of  cinna- 
mon, and  two  or  three  bay  leaves ; 
sweeten  it  to  your  taste  : mix  a large 
spoonful  of  rice  flour  into  a cup  of 
cold  milk,  very  smooth ; mix  wdth 
it  the  yolks  of  four  eggs  well  beat- 
en : take  a basin  of  the  boiling  milk, 
and  mix  with  the  cold  that  has  the 
rice  in  it  ; then  add  to  it  the  remain- 
der of  the  boiling  milk;  stir  it  one  way 
till  it  begins  to  boil;  it  should  notquite 
boil  ; then  pour  it  into  a pan  ; stir  it 
till  it  is  cool,  and  add  a spoonful  of 
brandy,  ratafia,  or  orange-flower  wa- 
ter, or  a little  of  each.  This  is  a 
good  imitation  of  cream  custard, 
and  is  considerably  cheajier. 

RICE  {to  cat  with  Ciirn/).  Wash 
and  strain  the  rice  ; just  cover  it 
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witli  boiling  water  ; put  in  a little 
salt  ; stir  it  well,  and  let  it  boil 
quickly ; when  sufficiently  swelled, 
tlrain  off  the  water,  and  pour  the 
rice  on  the  shallow  end  of  a sieve ; 
set  it  before  a fire,  and  let  it  stay 
till  it  separates  and  dries  : serve  it 
without  sauce  of  any  kind. 

RICE  FLUMMERY.  Boilwith 

a pint  of  new  milk,  a bit  of  lemon- 
peel,  and  cinnamon  ; mix  with  a lit- 
tle cold  milk,  as  much  rice  flour  as 
will  make  the  whole  of  a good  con- 
sistence ; sweeten,  and  add  a spoon- 
ful of  peach-water,  or  a bitter  al- 
mond beaten ; boil  it,  observing  it 
does  not  burn  ; pour  it  into  a shape, 
or  pint  basin,  taking  out  the  spice  ; 
when  cold,  turn  the  flummery  into  a 
dish,  and  serve  with  cream,  milk,  or 
custard,  round,  or  put  a tea-cupful  of 
cream  into  half  a pint  of  new  milk, 
a glass  of  white  wine,  half  a lemon 
squeezed,  and  sugar. 

RICE  GRUEL  {fo  make).  Set 
two  large  spoonfuls  of  whole  rice  to 
soak  in  cold  water  for  an  hour;  pour 
off  the  w’ater,  and  put  a pint  and  a 
quarter  of  new  milk  to  the  rice ; stew 
it  gently  till  the  rice  be  sufficiently 
tender  to  pulp  it  through  a sieve, 
and  then  mix  the  pulp  into  the  milk 
that  the  rice  was  stewed  in  ; simmer 
it  over  the  fire  for  ten  minutes,  and 
if  it  appears  too  thick,  add  a little 
more  milk  very  gradually,  so  as  not 
to  damp  it  from  simmering ; when 
done,  pour  it  into  a basin  to  cool. 

RICE  MILK  [to  make).  Take 
half  a pound  of  rice  ; boil  it  in  a 
^uart  of  water,  with  a little  cinna- 
mon, and  nutmeg  ; let  it  boil  till  the 
water  is  all  w'asted  ; take  great  care 
it  does  not  burn;  then  add  three 
pints  of  milk,  and  the  yolk  of  an 
egg  beat  up;  keep  it  stirring,  and 
when  it  boils,  take  it  up. 

RICE  PANCAKES  {to  waA-c).— 
Take  a quart  of  cream,  and  three 
spoonfuls  of  flour  of  rice  ; set  it  on 
a slow  fire,  and  keep  it  stirring  till  it 


is  of  a proper  thickness;  stir  in  half 
a pound  of  butter,  and  a nutmeg 
grated ; then  pour  it  out  into  an 
earthen  pan,  and  when  it  is  cold, 
stir  in  three  or  four  spoonfuls  of 
flour,  a little  salt,  some  sugar,  nine 
eggs  well  beaten  ; mix  all  well  to- 
gether, and  fry  them  nicely  in  as 
little  lard,  or  dripping,  as  possible. 

RICE  PASTE  {to  make).  Work 
some  flour  with  a couple  of  eggs, 
and  a little  water  ; have  some  rice 
boiled  tender  in  good  rich  broth  ; 
when  it  is  cold,  pound  it  in  a mor- 
tar, with  the  ready  prepared  paste, 
and  a little  butter,  until  it  is  properly 
mixed : it  will  serve  for  any  sort  of 
cakes,  as  all  other  paste. 

RICE  PUDDING  {to  boil).— 
Boil  a quarter  of  a pound  of  rice; 
then  take  it  up,  and  stir  in  a quarter 
of  a pound  of  butter ; grate  some 
nutmeg  and  sugar  to  taste  ; tie  it  up 
tight,  and  boil  it  another  hour  ; when 
done,  pour  melted  butter  over  it. 

RICE  PUDDING  {to  make  a 
ric/i).  Boil  half  a pound  of  rice  in 
water,  with  a little  bit  of  salt,  till 
quite  tender;  drain  it  dry;  mix  it 
with  the  yolks  and  whites  of  four 
eggs,  a quarter  of  a pint  of  cream, 
with  two  ounces  of  fresh  butter 
melted  in  the  latter,  four  ounces  of 
beef  suet,  or  marrow,  or  veal  suet, 
taken  from  a fillet  of  veal  finely 
shred,  three  quarters  of  a pound  of 
currants,  two  spoonfuls  of  brandy, 
one  of  peach  water,  or  ratafia,  nut- 
meg, and  grated  lemon-peel  ; when 
well  mixed,  put  a paste  round  the 
edge,  and  fill  the  dish;  slices  of  can- 
died orange,  lemon,  and  citron,  if  ap- 
proved : bake  in  a moderate  oven. 

RICE  PUDDING  with  FRUIT 
(to  boil).  Boil  the  rice  with  a very 
little  milk,  over  the  fire  ; then  mix 
fruit  of  any  kind  with  it,  currants, 
or  raisins  ; put  one  egg  into  the  rice 
to  bind  it ; boil  it  well,  and  serve 
with  sugar. 

R 1 C i:  S .M  A LL  PUDDINGS  (O 
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j viakt).  Wash  two  large  spoonfuls 
i of  rice,  and  simmer  it  with  half  a 
pint  of  milk,  till  thick  ; then  put  the 
j size  of  an  egg  of  butter,  and  nearly 
\ half  a pint  of  thick  cream,  and  give 
; it  one  boil ; when  cold,  mix  four 
j yolks,  and  two  whites  of  eggs  well 
j beaten,  sugar,  and  nutmeg  to  taste  ; 

I add  grated  lemon,  and  a little  cinna- 
i mon  ; butter  little  cups,  and  fill  three 
i parts  full,  putting  at  the  bottom 
i some  orange,  or  citron  ; bake  three 
j quarters  of  an  hour  in  a slowish 
I oven. 

RICE  SOUP  {lo  7naJce).  Put  a 
j pound  of  rice,  and  a little  pepper, 

1 and  broth  herbs,  into  two  quarts  of 
I water  ; cover  them  close,  and  sim- 
I mer  very  softly  ; put  in  a little  cin- 
i namon,  two  pounds  of  good  ox 
j cheek,  and  boil  the  whole  till  the 
j goodness  is  incorporated  with  the 
1 liquor. 

RICE  WHITE  POT  {to  makt). 
Boil  a pound  of  rice  in  two  quarts 
I of  new  milk,  till  it  be  tender  and 
I thick ; beat  it  in  a mortar,  with  a 
; quarter  of  a pound  of  sweet  almonds 
I blanched  ; then  boil  two  quarts  of 
j cream,  with  a few  crumbs  of  white 
bread,  and  two  or  three  blades  of 
I mace:  mix  all  together,  with  eight 
: eggs,  a little  rose  water,  and  sweeten 

I to  your  taste ; cut  some  candied 
! orange,  and  citron  peels,  thin,  and 
I lay  it  in  when  it  is  in  the  oven : it 
I must  be  put  into  a slow  oven. 

RICKETTY  CHILDREN  (a 
tonic  poxcdcr  for).  Take  myrrh,  and 
powder  of  columbo,  of  each  six 
grains  ; sulphate  of  iron,  one  grain 
and  a half:  mix  ; to  be  taken  twice 
a day. 

Another  method-  Six  grains  of 
sub-carbonate  of  iron ; powdered 
rhubarb,  four  grains  ; white  sugar, 
powdered,  eight  grains  : mix  ; take 
morning  and  evening. 

RINGWORM  {vulhod  of  treat- 
ment, and  cure).  I bis  disease  most 
frequently  appears  on  the  head,  and 


-R  I N 

is  often  caught  by  the  use  of  combs, 
hats,  or  caps,  which  have  been  pre- 
viously infected  by  the  disease,  but 
is  sometimes  peculiar  to  the  habit. 
It  is  more  frequent  in  warm  than  in 
cold  climates,  and  when  arrived  at 
great  height,  is  very  difficult  to 
cure. 

Its  first  symptom  is  red  pimples, 
which  break  out,  and  discharge  a 
thin  acrid  fluid ; these  pimples  ap- 
pear in  circumscribed  collections, 
and  ultimately  unite  into  one  dis- 
eased surface  ; in  some  extreme 
cases,  the  disease  extends  itself  all 
over  the  body,  and  by  its  intolerable 
itching,  torments  the  unhappy  pa- 
tient continually. 

Many  things  have  been  recom- 
mended for  the  cure  of  this  disease ; 
and  there  is  scarcely  a family  with- 
out some  particular  w^ay  of  treating 
it:  mushroom  catsup,  tobacco  water, 
decoction  of  buckthorn,  a poultice  of 
the  flowers  of  ringw'orra-bush,  lime- 
juice,  gunpowder,  and  bear’s  grease, 
are  a few  of  the  remedies  in  use, 
but  none  of  these  are  of  any  cer- 
tain effect.  A practice  is  also  pre- 
valent of  shaving  the  head,  even 
amongst  the  profession,  but  it  is 
wrong ; the  hair  should  be  cut  close, 
but  not  shaved  off,  becaii.se  the  irri- 
tation caused  by  the  razor  increases 
the  disease : the  scissors  will  be 
found  of  more  use  than  the  razor. 
The  following  plan  will  cure  any 
case  of  ringworm  : — 

Let  the  hair  be  cut  close  ; then 
bathe  the  head  with  warm  water  in 
the  morning  ; dry  it  then  with  a 
soft  cloth,  and  with  a bit  of  lint 
wet  the  spots  with  a lotion  made  of 
eight  ounces  of  rose  water  and  two 
drachms  of  sulphate  of  zinc  : this 
done,  cover  the  head  with  a cap, 
and  in  three  hours  after  anoint  tlie 
parts  with  diluted  citron  ointment, 
when  the  cap  should  again  he  put 
on;  at  night  then  repeat  the  oint- 
ment; whenever  the  hair  grows  long 
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er,  it  should  be  cut  ; tliis  mode,  if 
persisted  in  for  a short  time,  will 
succeed.  It  will  be  well,  when  the 
spots  are  scurfy  and  dry,  to  anoint 
the  head  with  goose  grease,  between 
the  applications  of  the  citron  oint- 
ment, say  at  four  or  live  o’clock 
every  day.  There  is  no  medicinal 
property  whatever  in  what  is  term- 
ed bear’s  grease,  except  that  of 
moistening  the  scurf,  and  goose  grease 
will  be  found  equally  useful  for  that 
purpose. 

The  intractableness  of  most  chil- 
dren, when  attempted  to  be  con- 
trolled or  governed  by  the  accus- 
tomed mode  of  treatment,  proves,  in 
most  instances,  a material  obstacle 
in  the  way  of  curing  this  malignant 
disease  ; and  the  quickness  with 
which  the  hair  of  the  scalp  grows  in 
children  has  hitherto,  in  most  in- 
stances, rendered  every  effort  inef- 
fectual. It  was  a constant  failure, 
under  these  inauspicious  circumstan- 
ces, that  led  Mr.  Barlow,  a medical 
practitioner  in  Lancashire,  to  adopt 
the  subjoined  lotion  : Take  of  sul- 
phate of  potass,  recently  prepared, 
three  drachms  ; Spanish  white  soap, 
one  drachm  and  a half;  lime  water, 
seven  ounces  and  a half;  and  spirit 
of  wine,  two  drachms : mix,  by 
shaking  well  in  a phial.  By  bathing 
the  affected  head  with  this  lotion  a 
few  times,  morning  and  evening,  and 
suffering  the  parts  to  dry  without  in- 
terruption, the  scabs  will  decorti- 
cate, and  peel  off  from  the  scalp,  and 
leave  the  parts  underneath  perfectly 
healed,  without  torturing  the  patient, 
either  by  shaving  the  head  or  cut- 
ting the  hair. 

ROASTING  {general  remarks 
for).  Meat  should  always  be  well 
jointed  before  it  is  put  to  the  fire, 
and  covered  with  paper  to  prevent 
the  fat  from  scorching ; half  an 
hour  before  the  meat  is  taken  up, 
the  paper  must  be  taken  off,  and  the 
meat  basted,  and  dredged  with  flour. 


to  make  it  a fine  brown;  large  pouf 
try  should  also  be  covered  with  pa 
per,  if  the  fire  is  very  fierce,  bu 
small  poultry  does  not  require  it:  be 
careful  not  to  place  meat  too  near 
the  fire  at  first;  put  it  nearer  by  de- 
grees ; rather  more  time  should  be 
allowed  for  roasting  with  a bottle 
jack,  or  hanging  jack,  than  with  a 
spit : roasted  meat  should  be  fre- 
quently basted,  and  when  nearly 
done,  dredged  with  flour.  It  is  a 
general  rule  to  allow  a quarter  of  an 
hour  to  a pound,  for  roasting,  as  well 
as  boiling  meat. 

In  roasting  meat,  it  is  a very  good 
way  to  put  a little  salt  and  water 
into  the  dripping-pan,  and  baste  for 
a little  while  with  this,  before  using 
its  own  fat  or  dripping:  salting 
meat,  before  it  is  put  to  roast,  draws 
out  the  gravy.  It  should  only  be 
sprinkled  when  almost  done. 

Time,  distance,  and  basting  often, 
and  a clear  fire  of  a proper  size  for 
what  is  required,  are  the  first  arti- 
cles of  a good  cook’s  attention  in 
roasting. 

O 


ROASTED  CHEESE  {to  he 
served  after  dinntr).  Grate  three 
ounces  of  fat  Cheshire  cheese,  mix 
it  with  the  yolks  of  two  eggs,  four 
ounces  of  grated  bread,  and  three 
ounces  of  butter  ; beat  the  whole 
well  in  a mortar,  with  a dessert 
spoonful  of  mustard,  and  a little  salt 
and  pepper ; toast  some  bread,  cut 
it  into  proper  pieces ; lay  the  paste 
as  above,  thick  upon  them;  put 
them  into  a Dutch  oven,  covered 
with  a dish,  till  hot  through  ; re- 
move the  dish,  and  let  the  cheese 
brown  a little.  Serve  as  hot  as 
possible. 

ROASTED  HAM.  Pare  the 
ham  as  for  boiling;  but  as  it  should 
be  much  fresher  for  roasting,  so  it 
must  soak  longer  if  old  : soak  it 
four-and- twenty  hours  with  a bottle 
of  white  wine,  and  baste  it  with  the 
wine  while  roasting.  When  done, 
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finish  it  in  the  usual  manner ; and 
having  skimmed  the  dripping  with 
which  it  was  basted,  reduce  it  to  the 
consistence  of  a sauce,  and  serve  it 
with  the  ham. 

ROB  {to  make  Black  C^nrant). 
Gather  the  currants  when  they  are 
ripe  ; pick,  bake,  and  squeeze  them; 
then  put  six  quarts  of  the  juice  into 
a large  tossing-pan  ; boil  it  over  a 
slow  fire  till  it  be  pretty  thick  ; keep 
stirring  it  till  it  is  reduced  to  one 
quart ; pour  it  into  flat  pots  : dry  it, 
and  tie  it  down. 

ROBART  SAUCE  {to  make).— 
Put  a piece  of  butter  the  size  of  an 
egg,  into  a saucepan ; set  it  over 
the  fire,  and  when  browning,  throw 
in  a handful  of  sliced  onions,  cut 
small  ; fry  them  brown,  but  do  not 
let  them  burn  ; add  half  a spoonful 
of  flour  ; shake  the  onions  in  it,  and 
give  it  another  fry  ; then  put  four 
spoonfuls  of  gravy,  and  some  pepper 
and  salt,  and  boil  it  gently  ten  mi- 
nutes ; skim  off  the  fat ; add  a tea- 
spoonful of  made  mustard,  a spoon- 
ful of  vinegar,  and  the  juice  of  half 
a lemon  ; boil  it  all,  and  pour  it 
round  the  steaks.  They  should  be 
of  a fine  yellow-brown,  and  garnish- 
ed with  fried  parsley  and  lemon. 

ROOFS  of  HOUSES  {Composi- 
tion for).  Boil  some  tar  in  an  iron 
pot,  and  mix  charcoal  with  it  very 
finely  pounded;  stir  them  con- 
stantly till  the  whole  be  reduced  to 
a mortar.  .Spread  it  on  the  board- 
ed covering  with  a broad  wooden 
trowel,  to  the  thickness  of  about  the 
fifth  part  of  an  inch,  and  it  will  be- 
come so  hard  and  durable,  that  nei- 
ther cold  nor  heat  will  affect  it. 
This  composition  may  be  applied  to 
many  useful  purposes. 

ROLLS  (to  make  French).  The 
dough  of  which  rolls  are  made  by 
the  generality  of  the  London  bakers 
is  suffered  to  protc,  that  is,  to  rise 
more  than  dough  intended  to  be 


R O L 

made  into  loaf  bread.  It  is  there- 
fore left  in  the  kneading  trough, 
whilst  the  loaves  made  of  the  same 
dough,  are  in  the  oven.  During  this 
period  it  rises  more,  and  the  fermen- 
tation is  further  promoted  by  placing 
the  rolls,  when  moulded,  in  a warm 
place,  to  cause  the  dough  to  expand 
as  much  as  possible.  When  this 
has  taken  place,  they  are  put  in  tire 
oven  to  be  baked,  which  is  effected 
in  about  twenty  or  thirty  minutes. 
When  taken  out  of  the  oven,  they 
are  slightly  brushed  over  with  a but- 
tered brush,  which  gives  the  top 
crust  a shining  appearance ; they 
are  then  covered  up  with  flannel  to 
cool  gradually. 

The  following  is  the  method  of 
making  the  dough  for  French  rolls  : 

■ — put  a peck  of  flour  into  the  knead- 
ing trough,  and  sift  it  through  a 
wire  sieve  ; then  rub  in  three-quar- 
ters of  a pound  of  butter,  and  when 
it  is  intimately  blended  with  the 
flour,  mix  up  with  it  two  quarts  of 
warm  milk,  a quarter  of  a pound  of 
salt,  and  a pint  of  yeast  ; let  these 
be  mixed  with  the  flour  and  a suffi- 
cient quantity  of  warm  water  to 
knead  it  into  a dough  ; suffer  it  to 
stand  two  hours  to  prove,  and  then 
mould  it  into  rolls,  which  are  to  be 
placed  on  tins,  and  set  for  an  hour 
near  the  fire,  or  in  the  proving  clo- 
set. They  are  then  put  into  a brisk 
oven  for  about  twenty  minutes,  and 
when  drawn  the  crust  is  rasped. 

ROLLED  BEEF  {to  eat  like 
hare).  Cut  out  the  inside  of  a sir- 
loin of  beef;  soak  it  in  a large  glass 
of  red  wine,  and  one  of  vinegar,  for 
two  days  and  nights  : make  a good 
stuffing  as  you  would  for  a hare  • 
strew  it  over  the  beef;  roll  and  bind 
it  up  tight,  and  roast  it  on  a hanging 
spit ; baste  with  vinegar  and  red 
port,  mixed  with  pounded  allspice  : 
larding  will  improve  both  appear- 
ance and  flavour.  Serve  it  up  like 
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liare,  with  a rich  gravy  in  the  dish, 
and  melted  butter  and  currant  jelly 
in  separate  boats. 

ROOK  PIE  {fo  make  a).  Skin 
and  draw-  six  young  rooks,  and  cut 
out  the  back  bones ; season  them 
Veil  with  pepper  and  salt ; put  them 
in  a deep  dish,  with  a quarter  of  a 
pint  of  water  ; lay  over  them  half  a 
pound  of  butter  ; make  a good  puff 
paste,  and  cover  the  dish  ; lay  a pa- 
per over  it,  for  it  requires  a good 
deal  of  baking. 

ROMAN  CEMENT.  A sort  of 
plaster  so  called,  which  well  with- 
stands our  soft  climate,  is  made  by 
mixing  a bushel  of  lime,  slaked,  with 
three  pounds  and  a half  of  green 
copperas,  fifteen  gallons  of  water, 
and  half  a bushel  ol‘ fine  gravel  sand. 
The  copperas  should  be  dissolved 
in  hot  water  ; it  must  be  stirred 
with  a stick,  and  kept  stirring  con- 
tinually while  in  use.  Care  should 
be  taken  to  mix  at  once  as  much  as 
may  be  requisite  for  one  entire 
front,  as  it  is  very  difficult  to  match 
the  colour  again  ; and  it  ought  to  be 
mixed  the  same  day  it  is  used. 

Another,  This  will  resist  all  w'ea- 
ther,  and  may  be  used  to  great  ad- 
vantage to  lime  reservoirs,  as  no 
■water  can  penetrate. 

Take  eighty-four  pounds  of  drift 
sand,  twelve  pounds  of  unslaked 
lime,  and  four  pounds  of  the  poorest 
viieese,  grated  through  an  iron 
grater.  When  w'ell  mixed,  add 
enough  hot,  but  not  boiling  water, 
to  make  it  into  a proper  consis- 
'tence  for  plastering  such  a quan- 
tity of  the  above  as  is  wanted  : one 
hod  of  this  mortar  will  go  a great 
•vay,  as  it  is  to  be  laid  on  in  a thin 
smooth  coat,  without  the  least  space 
oeing  left  uncovered.  The  wall  or 
lath  work  should  be  covered  first 
with  hair  and  lime  water,  and  well 
dried.  The  Suffolk  cheese  does  bet- 
ter than  any  other  of  this  country. 

ROOMS  {Fumigation  of,  for  sick 


Persons).  To  remove  any  ill  scei* 
in  a room,  put  a few  red  embers  or 
cinders  from  the  fire,  upon  a fire 
shovel,  and  place  thereon  a few  old 
bottle  corks,  and  carry  the  shovel, 
with  the  corks  burning  thereon, 
to  different  parts  of  the  room 
the  smoke  of  the  vapours  will  im- 
mediately dissipate  the  noxious  va- 
pours. 

Another  method.  To  one  table- 
spoonful of  common  salt,  in  a glass 
cup,  add,  four  or  five  different  times, 
a quarter  of  a wine  glass  of  strong 
vitriolic  acid.  At  every  addition  of 
the  acid,  the  vapour  will  come  in 
contact  with  the  malignant  mismata, 
and  destroy  them. 

ROOMS  {to  take  the  smell  of 'paint 
from).  Let  three  or  four  broad 
tubs,  each  containing  about  eight 
gallons  of  water,  and  one  ounce  of 
vitriolic  acid,  be  placed  in  the  newly 
painted  room,  near  the  wainscot ; 
this  water  will  absorb  and  retain  the 
effluvia  from  the  paint  in  three  days, 
but  the  water  should  be  renewed 
each  day  during  that  time. 

Roses  {to  make  cream  of).  Take 
one  pound  of  oil  of  sweet  almonds, 
one  ounce  of  spermaceti,  one  ounce 
of  white  w'ax,  one  pint  of  rose-water, 
and  two  drachms  of  Malta  rose,  or 
nerolet  essence : put  the  oil,  sper- 
maceti, and  W'ax,  in  a well  glazed 
pipkin,  over  a clear  fire,  and,  when 
melted,  pour  in  the  rose-water  by 
degrees,  and  keep  beating,  till  the 
compound  becomes  like  pomatum ; 
now  add  the  essence,  and  then  put 
the  cream  into  small  pots  or  jars;,, 
which  must  be  well  covered  up  with 
pieces  of  bladder  and  soft  skin 
leather. 

ROSE  LOTION  for  the  EYES 
{to  make).  Take  of  vitriolated  zinc, 
ten  grains;  distilled  vinegar,  tw'O 
drachms  ; rose-water,  fourteen  ditto: 
make  into  a wash  for  the  eyes,  and 
apply  frequently  w'ith  a rag.  Tin's 
is  used  when  the  eye-lids  are  greatly 
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tumifiedj  and  has  performed  won- 
ders in  that  complaint.  Even  rose- 
water by  itself  is  very  useful  for 
strengthening  the  eyes,  and  its  smell 
is  very  reviving  and  grateful. 

ROSEMARY.  {Rosmarinu,i  Of- 
ficinalis.) Rosemary  is  a perennial 
shrub,  which  grows  wild  in  the  south 
of  Europe,  and  is  cultivated  in  our 
gardens.  It  has  a fragrant  smell, 
and  a warm  pungent  bitterish  taste, 
approaching  to  lavender  ; the  leaves 
and  tender  tops  are  strongest ; next 
to  these  the  cup  of  the  flower  ; the 
flowers  themselves  are  considerably 
the  weakest,  but  most  pleasant.  Its 
virtues  depend  entirely  on  its  essential 
oil,  which  seems  to  be  combined  with 
camphor.  Like  lavender,  it  gently 
stimulates  the  system,  and  is  a mild 
cordial : but  it  has  no  claim  to  any 
of  the  high  encomiums  bestowed 
upon  it. 

Its  smell  is  reviving ; and  this  is 
found  particularly  in  what  is  deno- 
minated the  Queen  of  Hurigarfs  wa- 
ter, which  smelled  on  the  handker- 
chief, or  sprinkled  on  the  forehead, 
greatly  relieves  a headache.  The 
tops  of  rosematy  are  used  as  tea, 
but  are  not  so  good  as  sage  te.i,  for 
domestic  use. 

ROSEMARY  (to  cultkute).  It 
is  propagated  by  planting  slips  or 
cuttings  of  it  in  the  spring  of  the 
year  in  a bed  of  light  fresh  earth, 
and  when  they  are  rooted,  they  are 
to  be  removed  into  the  places  where 
they  are  to  remain.  The  best  sea- 
son for  doing  this  is  in  August ; if 
they  be  planted  later  than  this,  they 
seldom  live  through  the  winter ; 
therefore  such  as  are  not  transplant- 
ed at  this  time,  should  be  left  till  the 
following  spring,  when  March  is  a 
very  good  time  for  removing  them, 
and  if  this  be  done  in  showery  wea- 
ther, they  take  root  almost  immedi- 
ately. 

ROSE.MARY,  Sj:irit  of  (to  mo  ki). 
Take  of  the  fresh  tops  of  rosemary. 


a pound  and  a half;  proof  spirit,  a 
gallon:  distil  ofl’  in  a vvater-batE 
five  pints.  This  is  useful  as  an 
outward  application  in  strains  and 
bruises;  and,  given  internally,  is  said 
to  have  cured  a queen  of  Hungary 
of  a paralytic  affection.  As  a ce- 
phalic, four  or  five  drops  of  the  oil 
are  given  in  a dessert-spoonful  of  the 
spirit;  also  in  hysterics. 

ROSEMARY  WATER  (to  dis- 
til). Take  rosemary,  fresh  gather- 
ed, in  its  perfection,  with  the  morn- 
ing dew  upon  it,  and  lay  it  lightly 
and  unbruised  upon  the  plate  or 
bottom  of  the  still;  cover  the  plate 
with  its  conical  head,  and  apply  a 
glass  receiver  to  the  nose  of  it. 
Make  a small  fire  of  charcoal  under 
the  plate,  continuing  it  as  long  as 
any  liquor  comes  over  into  the  re- 
ceiver. When  nothing  more  comes 
over,  take  ofl'  the  still’ head,  and 
remove  the  plant,  putting  fresh  in 
its  stead  and  proceed  as  before ; 
continue  to  repeat  the  operation 
successively,  till  a sufficient  quantity 
of  water  be  produced.  Let  this  dis- 
tilled water  be  kept  at  rest  in  clean 
bottles,  closely  stopped,  for  some 
days  in  a cold  place  ; by  this  means, 
it  will  become  limpid  and  power- 
fully impregnated  with  the  taste  and 
smell  of  the  plant. 

ROSE  WATER  Take 

of  the  leaves  of  fresh  damask  roses, 
with  the  heels  cut  off,  six  pounds  ; 
of  water,  as  much  as  to  prevent 
burning : distil  oft’  a gallon.  'The 
distilled  water  is  here  ordered  to  be 
drawn  from  dried  herbs,  because  the 
fresh  cannot  be  got  at  all  times 
in  the  year.  Whenever  the  frcsl; 
are  used,  the  weights  must  be  in- 
creased. 

As  rose-water  is  exceedingly  apt 
to  spoil,  the  a[)othecaries  geneially 
prepare  it  in  small  quantities  at  a time 
from  the  leaves,  jtresei  ved  by  pack 
ing  them  closely  in  cans  with,  com- 
mon salt.  This  cannot  succeed  with 
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the  petals  of  tlie  damask  rose ; for 
they  lose  their  smell  by  drying. 
The  London  apothecaries  use  the 
red  rose.  The  spoiling  of  some 
waters  is  owing  to  some  mucilage 
carried  over  in  the  distillation;  for, 
if  rectified  by  a second  distillation, 
they  keep  perfectly  w'ell  for  any 
length  of  time. 

ROUGE  {to  make  Turkish'),  In- 
fuse in  a bottle  of  white  wine  vine- 
gar, for  three  or  four  days,  half  a 
pound  of  Fernambar  Brazil  wood, 
of  a gold  red  colour,  well  pounded 
in  a mortar  ; boil  them  together  half 
an  hour ; strain  them  through  linen, 
and  place  the  liquid  over  the  fire 
again.  In  the  meantime,  dissolve  a 
quarter  of  a pound  of  alum,  in  a 
pint  of  white  wdne  vinegar  ; mix  the 
two  liquids,  and  stir  them  well  toge- 
ther with  a spatula.  The  scum  which 
arises,  on  being  carefully  taken  off, 
and  gradually  dried,  will  prove  a 
beautiful  and  inoffensive  rouge,  or 
carmine. 

ROUND  or  BUTTOCK  of 
BEEF  {to  carve).  Is  cut  in  hori- 
zontal slices,  and  the  chief  excel- 
lence of  carving  this  joint,  consists 
in  cutting  it  even.  A deep  slice 
should  be  cut  off  before  you  begin 
to  help,  according  to  the  directions 
given  in  the  article  Edge-bone. 

ROUND  of  BEEF  {forced).— 
Rub  the  meat  first  with  common 
salt,  then  bay  salt,  saltpetre,  and 
coarse  sugar ; lay  it  a week  in  this 
pickle,  turning  it  every  day ; when 
it  is  to  be  dressed,  wash,  dry,  and 
lard  it  a little;  make  holes,  and  fill 
them  with  a stuffing  of  crumbs  of 
bread,  marrow,  or  suet,  parsley, 
grated  lemon-peel,  sweet  herbs,  pep- 
per, salt,  nutmeg,  and  the  yolk  of  an 
egg;  bake  it  in  water,  and  small 
beer,  w’hole  pepper,  and  onion ; 
when  done,  skim  off  the  fat ; put 
the  meat  into  the  dish,  and  pour  the 
liquor  over  it.  It  may  be  boiled,  if 
preferred. 


ROUT  DROP  CAKES  {to 
make).  Mix  two  pounds  of  flour, 
one  ounce  of  butter,  the  same  weight 
of  sugar,  and  currants,  clean,  and 
dry  ; then  wet  into  a stiff  paste,  with 
two  eggs,  a large  spoonful  of  orange- 
flower  water,  and  the  same  quantity 
of  rose  water,  sweet  wine,  and  bran- 
dy; drop  on  a tin  plate,  floured: 
a very  short  time  bakes  them. 

ROYAL  FRITTERS.  Take  a 
quart  of  new  milk ; put  it  into  a 
saucepan,  and  as  the  milk  boils  up, 
pour  in  a pint  of  white  wine;  let  it 
boil  up ; then  take  it  off,  and  let  it 
stand  five  or  six  minutes  ; then  skim 
off  all  the  curd,  and  put  it  into  a 
basin  ; beat  it  up  well  with  six  eggs  ; 
season  it  with  nutmeg  ; then  beat  it 
up  with  a whisk ; add  flour  to  make 
it  as  thick  as  batter  usually  is  ; put 
in  some  fine  sugar,  and  fry  them 
quick. 

ROYAL  PASTE  {to  make).— 
Boil  half  a pint  of  water  a moment, 
with  a little  sugar,  a quarter  of  a 
pound  of  butter,  a little  fine  rasped 
lemon-peel,  and  a little  salt ; put 
flour  to  it  by  degrees,  to  mix  it  well, 
and  pretty  thick;  turn,  and  stir  it 
continually  on  the  fire,  until  it  quits 
the  pan ; then  take  it  off,  and  while 
it  is  warm,  mix  eggs  in  it,  one  by 
one,  until  it  comes  to  the  consistence 
of  puff  paste,  and  sticks  to  the  fin- 
gers. 

RUE.  {Rata  Graveolens),  This 
shrub  is  a native  of  the  south  of 
Europe,  flowers  from  June  to  Sep- 
tember, and  is  common  in  our  gar- 
dens. It  is  supposed  to  be  antipes- 
tilential,  and  hence  our  benches  of 
judges  have  their  noses  regaled  with 
this  most  foetid  plant ; this  arose 
from  the  ancients  believing  that  mith- 
ridate,  in  which  rue  has  a principal 
share,  repels  all  poisons.  It  is  made 
into  tea,  and  drank  with  advantage 
to  cure  hysterics.  Fits  in  infants 
are  often  cured  by  the  syrup. 

Boerhaave  celebrates  the  nume- 
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roiis  virtues  of  this  plant,  and 
amongst  its  many  properties  enume- 
rates, “ that  mixed  with  wine  and 
salt,  it  stops  gangrene,  restores  vi- 
tality to  the  parr,  prevents  suppura- 
tion, and  lieals  tlie  wound.” 

RUl'FS  and  REEFS  {to  dress). 
They  are  Lincolnshire  birds,  and 
you  may  fatten  them  as  you  do 
chickens,  with  white  bread,  milk,  and 
sugar  ; they  feed  fast,  and  will  die 
in  their  fat  if  not  killed  in  time  ; 
truss  them  cross  legged  as  you  do  a 
snipe,  and  spit  them  the  same  way, 
but  they  must  be  gutted  : put  gravy, 
butter,  and  toast,  under  them,  and 
serve  them  quick. 

RUFFS  and  REEFS  {to  truss). 
Truss  them  cross-legged  ; put  slices 
of  bacon  between  them,  and  spit 
them  as  snipes  ; lay  them  on  butter- 
ed toast ; pour  good  gravy  into  the 
dish,  and  serve  them  up  hot. 

RUMP  0/ BEEF  {to  stew).  Half 
roast  the  beef ; then  put  it  in  a large 
saucepan,  with  two  quarts  of  Abater, 
and  one  of  red  wine,  two  or  three 
blades  of  mace,  a shallot,  one  spoon- 
ful of  lemon  pickle,  two  of  walnut 
catsup,  the  same  of  browning,  cay- 
enne pepper,  and  salt  to  your  taste  ; 
let  it  stew  over  a gentle  fire,  closely 
covered,  for  two  hours ; then  take 
lip  the  beef,  and  lay  it  on  a deep 
dish ; skim  ofF  the  fat,  and  strain 
the  gravy,  and  put  in  one  ounce  of 
morells,  and  half  a pint  of  mush- 
rooms ; thicken  the  gravy,  and  pour 
it  over  the  beef;  lay  round  it  force- 
meat balls ; garnish  with  horse-ra- 
dish, and  serve  it  up. 

RUSH  CREAM  CHEESE  {to 
make).  To  a quart  of  fresh  cream  ; 
put  a pint  of  new  milk,  warm 
enough  to  make  the  cream  a proper 
warmth,  a bit  of  sugar,  and  a little 
rennet.  Set  near  the  fire  till  the  curd 
comes  : fill  a vat  made  in  the  form  of 
a brick,  of  wheat  straw,  or  rushes 
sewed  together ; have  ready  a square 
of  straw,  or  rushes  sewed  flat  to  rest 


the  vat  on,  and  another  to  cover  if, 
the  vat  being  open  at  top  and  bot- 
tom ; next  day  take  it  out,  and 
change  it  as  above,  to  ripen  ; a half 
pound  weight  will  be  sufficient  to 
put  on  it. 

Another  way.  Take  a pint  of  very 
thick  sour  cream  from  the  top  of  the 
pan  for  gathering  butter;  lay  a nap- 
kin on  two  plates,  and  pour  half  into 
each  ; let  them  stand  twelve  hours  ; 
then  put  them  on  a fresh  wet  napkin 
in  one  plate,  and  cover  with  the 
same  ; do  this  every  twelve  hours, 
until  you  find  the  cheese  begins  to 
look  dry  ; then  ripen  it  with  nut 
leaves.  It  will  be  ready  in  ten 
days. 

Fresh  nettles  or  two  pewter  plates 
will  ripen  cream  cheese  very  well. 

RUSH-LIGHTS,  &c.  {to  make). 
Take  a quantity  of  rushes  during 
the  season,  and  strip  off  the  skin 
from  two  sides  thereof,  leaving  the 
pith  bare.  These,  being  quite  dry, 
dip  them  in  melted  grease  repeated- 
ly, and  a good  light  for  all  the  pur- 
poses of  a family  may  thereby  be 
obtained. 

If  cotton  yarn,  without  knots,  be 
procured,  and  passed  round  a small 
stick,  the  ends  being  slightly  twisted 
together,  good  candles  may  be  made, 
by  separating  these,  and  dipping 
them  in  the  same  kind  of  grease 
repeatedly  ; but  suffering  each  stick 
of  candles  to  cool  a little  between 
dip  and  dip. 

RUSKS,  or  TOPS  and  BOT- 
TOMS {to  make).  Beat  up  seven 
eggs,  and  mix  with  half  a pint  of 
new  milk,  in  which  has  been  melted 
a quarter  of  a pound  of  butter  ; add 
to  it  a quarter  of  a pint  of  yeast,  and 
three  ounces  of  sugar ; put  them  by 
degrees  into  as  much  flour  as  will 
make  a very  light  paste,  rather  like  a 
batter ; let  it  rise  before  the  fire  half 
an  hour  ; then  add  more  flour  to 
make  it  a little  stifier;  work  it  well, 
and  divide  it  into  small  loaves  or 
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cakes  about  five  or  six  inches  wide, 
and  flatten  them.  When  baked  and 
cold,  slice,  and  put  them  into  the 
oven  to  brown  a little. 

RUSSIAN  SEED,  or  GROUND 
RICE  PUDDING  (^0  Boil 

a large  spoonful  heaped,  of  either, 
in  a pint  of  new  milk,  with  lemon- 
peel  and  cinnamon.  When  cold, 
»dd  sugar,  nutmeg,  and  two  eggs, 
well  beaten.  Bake  with  a crust 
round  the  dish. 

RUST  (^0  clear  iron  from).  Pound 
some  glass  to  fine  powder,  and  hav- 
ing nailed  some  strong  linen  or 

O O 

woollen  cloth  upon  a board,  lay  upon 
it  a strong  coat  of  gum- water,  and 
sift  thereon  some  of  the  powdered 
glass,  and  let  it  dry  ; repeat  this 
operation  three  times,  and  when  the 
last  covering  of  powdered  glass  is 
dry,  the  rust  may  be  easily  rubbed 
off  iron  utensils  with  the  cloth  thus 
prepared. 

RUST  (to  f revent  steel  or  iron 
from).  Take  one  pound  of  hog’s 
lard,  free  from  salt,  one  ounce 
of  camphor,  two  drachms  of  black 
lead  powder,  and  two  drachms  of 
dragon’s  blood,  in  fine  powder  ; melt 
the  same  on  a slow  fire  until  it  be 
dissolved,  and  let  it  cool  for  use. 


RUSTY  BLACK  SILKS  (to 
dip).  If  it  requires  to  be  red  dyed, 
boil  logwood,  and  in  half  an  hour, 
put  in  the  silk,  and  let  it  simmer 
half  an  hour ; then  dry  it  over  a 
stick  in  the  air.  If  not  red  dyed, 
pin  it  out,  and  rinse  it  in  spring 
water,  in  which  half  a tea  spoonful 
of  vitriol  has  been  put.  Work  it 
about  five  minutes,  rinse  it  in  cold 
water,  and  finish  it  by  pinning  and 
rubbing  it  with  gum-water. 

RUSTY  STEEL  (method  of 
cleaning  and  polishing).  After  well 
oiling  the  rusty  parts  of  the  steel, 
let  it  remain  two  or  three  days  in 
that  state ; then  wipe  it  dry  with 
clean  rags,  and  polish  with  emery, 
or  pumice  stone,  on  hard  wood  : 
frequently,  however,  a little  unslack- 
ed lime,  finely  powdered,  will  be 
sufficient  after  the  oil  is  cleaned  off: 
where  a very  high  degree  of  polish 
is  requisite,  it  will  be  most  effectually 
obtained  by  using  a paste  composed 
of  finely  levigated  blood-stone,  and 
spirits  of  wine.  Bright  bars,  how- 
ever, are  admirably  cleaned  in  a few 
minutes,  by  using  a Small  portion  of 
fine  corn  emery,  and  afterwards 
finishing  with  flour  of  emery,  or  rot- 
ten stone. 
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SACK  MEAD  (to  make).  To 
every  gallon  of  water,  put  four 
pounds  of  honey,  and  boil  it  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour,  taking  care  to 
skim  it:  to  every  gallon,  add  an 
ounce  of  hops  ; then  boil  it  half  an 
hour,  and  let  it  stand  till  next  day  ; 
put  it  into  your  cask;  and  to  thirteen 
gallons  of  the  liquor,  add  a quart  of 
brandy;  let  it  be  lightly  stopped,  till 
tlie  fermentation  be  over,  and  tlicn 


stop  it  very  clo.se : if  you  make  a 
large  cask,  keep  it  a year  in  cask. 

SADDLE  o/’MUTTON(/o  carve). 
In  carving  this  joint,  which  consists 
of  the  two  loins  together,  cut  a 
long  slice  in  either  of  the  fleshy 
parts,  on  the  side  of  the  back-bone  : 
there  is  seldom  any  great  length  of 
tail  left  on,  but  if  sent  up  with  the 
rest,  It  may  be  easily  divided  into 
several  pie  ces,  by  cutting  between 
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the  joints  ot  the  tail,  which  are 
about  ail  inch  apart. 

SAFFRON  CAKES.  Take  half 

peck  of  fine  flour,  a poiind  of  but- 
ter, and  a pint  of  cream,  or  milk  ; 
set  the  milk  on  the  fire  ; put  in  tlie 
butter,  and  a good  deal  of  sugar  ; 
strain  saffron  to  your  taste  into  the 
milk  ; take  seven  or  eight  eggs,  with 
two  yolks,  and  seven  or  eight  spoon- 
fuls of  yeast;  put  the  milk  to  it, 
tvhen  almost  cold,  with  salt,  and  co- 
riander seeds  ; knead  them  all  toge- 
ther ; make  them  up  in  small  cakes, 
and  bake  them  in  a quick  oven. 

SAGE,  MINT,  THYME,  &c. 
{fo  dry').  Sage,  mint,  thyme,  and 
such  kinds  of  herbs,  should  be  tied 
in  small  bunches,  and  hung  on  a line 
where  they  can  have  free  circulation 
of  air,  and  turned  frequently,  but 
not  hung  where  the  sun  can  shine 
upon  them ; when  quite  dry,  put 
each  sort  into  a separate  paper  bag, 
and  hang  them  in  the  kitchen,  or 
some  dry  place : cowslips,  mari- 

golds, and  clary,  should  be  gathered 
in  the  middle  of  the  day,  when  the 
weather  is  fine,  picked  from  the 
stalks,  and  spread  upon  a cloth  till 
quite  dry,  and  kept  in  paper  bags  for 
use ; some  prefer  making  wine  of 
these  flowers,  when  dried,  as  there  is 
not  so  much  danger  of  its  turning 
sour  ; but  the  flavour  is  stronger,  if 
made  as  soon  as  they  are  gathered. 

.SAGE  CHEESE  {to  nmke).— 
Bruise  the  tops  of  young  red  sage  in 
a mortar,  with  some  leaves  of  spi- 
nach, and  squeeze  the  juice  ; mix  it 
with  the  rennet  in  the  milk,  more  or 
less,  according  as  you  like  for  co- 
lour and  taste  ; when  the  curd  is 
come,  break  it  gently,  and  put  it  in 
with  the  skimmer,  till  it  is  filled 
two  inches  above  one  vat : press  it 
eight  or  ten  hours  ; salt  it;  and  turn 
every  day. 

SAGE  CHEESE  in  FIGURES. 
For  this  purpose  you  must  be  pro- 
vided with  two  cheese  vats  of  the 


same  size,  and  the  milk  must  be  set 
•to  turn  in  two  different  vessels,  one 
part  with  plain  rennet,  and  the  other 
with  rennet,  and  sage  juice;  these 
must  be  made,  as  you  would  two  dis- 
tinct cheeses,  and  put  into  the  presses 
at  the  same  time ; when  each  of 
these  cheeses  has  stood  in  the  press 
half  an  hour,  take  them  out,  cut 
some  square  pieces,  or  long  slips 
out  of  the  plain  cheese,  and  lay  them 
by  on  a plate;  then  cut  the  same 
number  of  pieces  out  of  the  sage 
cheese  of  the  same  figure  and  size, 
and  immediately  put  the  pieces  of 
the  sage  cheese  into  the  places  that 
you  cutout  of  the  plain  cheese,  and 
the  pieces  cut  out  of  the  plain  cheese, 
into  the  pl.Tces  cut  out  of  the  sage 
cheese  ; for  this  purpose,  some  have 
a tin  plate  made  into  figures  of  seve- 
ral shapes,  by  which  they  cut  out 
the  pieces  of  cheese  so  exactly,  that 
they  fit  without  the  least  trouble : 
when  you  have  done  this,  put  the 
cheeses  again  into  the  presses,  and 
manage  them  like  otlier  cheeses. 
By  this  contrivance  you  will  have 
one  sage  cheese,  with  white,  or  plain 
figures  in  it,  and  another,  a white 
cheese,  with  green  figures : care 
must  be  taken  that  the  curd  be 
equally  broken,  and  also  that  both 
the  cheeses  are  pressed  as  equally  as 
possible,  before  the  figures  are  cut 
out,  otherwise,  when  they  are  pressed 
for  the  last  time,  the  figures  will 
press  unequally,  and  lose  their 
shapes : these  cheeses  should  not 
be  made  above  two  inches  thick ; 
for  if  they  be  thicker,  it  will  be  more 
difficult  to  make  the  figures  regular ; 
after  they  are  made,  they  must  be 
frequently  turned  and  shifted  on  the 
shelf,  and  continually  rubbed  with  a 
coarse  cloth.  They  will  be  fit  to  cut 
in  about  eight  months. 

SAGE  a«(/ ONION  SAUCE  (/o 
vtulce).  Chop  very  fine  an  ounce  or 
onion,  and  half  an  ounce  of  green 
sage  leaves  ; put  them  into  a slew- 
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pan  with  four  spoonfuls  of  water ; 
simmer  gently  for  ten  minutes  ; then 
put  in  a tea-spoonful  of  pepper  and 
salt,  and  one  ounce  of  fine  bread- 
crumbs; mix  well  together;  then  pour 
to  it  a quarter  of  a pint  of  broth,  or 
melted  butter;  stir  well  together, 
and  simmer  it  a few  minutes  longer. 

SAGE  WINE  (to  make).  Boil 
twenty-six  quarts  of  spring  water,  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  and  when  it  is 
blood  warm,  put  twenty-six  pounds 
of  Malaga  raisins,  picked,  rubbed, 
and  shred,  into  it,  with  almost  half  a 
bushel  of  sage,  shred,  and  a por- 
ringer of  ale  yeast ; stir  all  well  to- 
gether, and  let  it  stand  in  a tub,  co- 
vered warm,  six  or  seven  days,  stir- 
ring it  every  day  ; then  strain  it  off, 
and  put  it  into  a runlet ; let  it  work 
three  or  four  days ; then  stop  it  up  ; 
when  it  has  stood  six  or  seven  days, 
put  in  a quart  or  two  of  Malaga 
sack,  and  when  it  is  fine,  bottle  it. 

SAGO  (to  make).  Soak  the  sago 
in  cold  water,  one  hour ; wash  it 
well,  and  pour  off  the  water  ; then 
add  some  more,  and  simmer  the 
whole  till  the  berries  are  clear  ; then 
add  lemon,  wine,  spice,  and  sugar, 
and  boil  the  whole  up  together. 

SAGO  JELLY  (to  prepare). — 
Soak  a large  spoonful  of  sago  in 
cold  water,  for  an  hour  ; then  pour 
off  the  water  ; put  a pint  of  fresh 
water  to  the  sago,  and  stew  it  gen- 
tly, till  it  be  reduced  to  about  half 
the  quantity  ; when  done,  pour  it  in- 
to a basin,  and  let  it  cool. 

SAGO  PUDDING  (to  bake).— 
Boil  four  ounces  of  sago  in  water 
for  a few  minutes;  strain  it  off;  put 
to  it  about  a quart  of  milk,  and  boil 
It  until  tender  ; boil  lemon-peel  and 
cinnamon  in  a little  milk,  and  strain 
it  to  the  sago ; put  the  whole  into  a 
basin ; break  eight  eggs ; mix  it 
well  together,  and  sweeten  with 
moist  sugar;  add  a glass  of  brandy, 
and  nutmeg ; put  puff  paste  round 
the  rim  of  the  dish,  and  butter  the 


bottom.  Three-quarters  of  an  hour 
will  bake  it. 

SAGO  with  MILK  (to  prepare) 
Prepare  a large  spoonful  of  sago,  by 
soaking  it  in  water,  according  to  the 
foregoing  recipe;  but  instead  of  put- 
ting fresh  water  to  it,  put  a pint  and  a 
half  of  new  milk;  slew  it  gently,  till 
reduced  to  about  half  the  quantity; 
then  pour  into  a basin,  and  let  it  cool, 
SALMAGUNDY  (to  make). — 
Take  the  white  part  of  a roasted 
chicken,  the  yolks  of  four  boiled 
eggs,  and  the  whites  of  the  same,  two 
pickled  herrings,  or  half  a dozen  an- 
chovies, and  a handful  of  parsley ; 
chop  them  separately,  exceedingly 
small ; take  the  same  quantity  of 
lean  boiled  ham,  scraped  fine  ; turn 
a saucer,  or  a China  basin,  upside 
down  in  the  middle  of  a dish  ; make 
a quarter  of  a pound  of  hutter  in 
the  shape  of  a pine  apple,  and  set  it  on 
the  basin  bottom;  lay  round  the  basin, 
a ring  of  shred  parsley,  then  a ring 
of  yolks  of  eggs,  then  whites,  then 
ham,  then  chickens,  then  herrings, 
or  anchovies,  till  the  basin  and 
all  the  ingredients  be  covered;  lay 
the  bones  of  the  pickled  herrings 
upon  it,  with  the  tails  up  to  the  but- 
ter, and  the  heads  lying  on  the  edge 
of  the  dish  ; lay  a few  capers,  and 
three  or  four  pickled  oysters  round 
the  dish,  and  send  it  up. 

Another  method.  Chop  separately 
the  white  part  of  cold  chicken,  or 
veal,  yolks  of  eggs,  boiled  hard,  the 
whites  of  eggs,  parsley,  six  ancho- 
vies, beet  root,  red  pickled  cabbage, 
ham,  and  grated  tongue,  or  any 
thing  else  well  flavoured,  and  of  a 
good  colour;  some  persons  like  a 
small  proportion  of  onions,  but  they 
had  better  be  omitted.  A tea-cup 
saucer,  or  any  similar  thing,  must  be 
put  into  a small  dish;  the  ingre- 
dients must  be  placed  round  it  in 
row's,  wide  at  bottom,  wdiich  must 
grow  smaller  towards  the  top,  th? 
colour  of  each  row  being  varied 
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according  to  fancy  ; at  the  top  may 
be  stuck  a small  sprig  of  curled 
parsley  : or  it  may  be  done  without 
putting  any  thing  in  the  dish  ; the 
salmagundy  may  be  laid  in  rows ; 
or  it  may  be  put  into  the  half  whites 
of  efjors,  which  must  be  made  to 
stand  upright,  by  cutting  off  a bit  at 
the  round  end ; if  done  in  eggs, 
each  half  has  but  one  ingredient : 
put  curled  parsley  and  butter  be- 
tween. 

SALINE  LAXATIVE  POW- 
DER {to  make).  Take  of  soluble 
tartar,  and  cream  of  tartar,  of  each 
one  drachm  ; purified  nitre,  half  a 
drachm  ; make  them  into  a powder. 

In  fevers,  and  other  inflammatory 
disorders,  where  it  is  necessary  to 
keep  the  body  gently  open;  one  of 
these  cooling  laxative  powders,  may 
be  taken  in  a little  gruel,  and  re- 
peated occasionally. 

SALINE  MIXTURE  (to  make). 
Dissolve  a drachm  of  the  salt  of 
tartar,  in  four  ounces  of  boiling  wa- 
ter, and  when  cold,  drop  into  it 
spirit  of  vitriol,  till  the  effervescence 
ceases;'  then  add,  of  peppermint- 
water,  two  ounces ; simple  syrup, 
one  ounce. 

SALLY  LUNN’S  TEA  CAKES 
(to  make).  Take  one  pint  of  milk, 
quite  warm,  a quarter  of  a pint  of 
thick  small  beer  yeast ; put  them  in- 
to a pan,  with  flour  sufficient  to 
make  it  as  thick  as  batter ; cover  it 
over,  and  let  it  stand  till  it  has  risen 
as  high  as  it  will,  that  is  about  two 
hours;  add  two  ounces  of  lump  su- 
gar, dissolved  in  a quarter  of  a pint 
of  warm  milk,  a quarter  of  a pound 
of  butter,  rubbed  into  the  flour  very 
fine ; then  make  the  dough,  the 
same  as  for  French  rolls,  &c. ; let  it 
stand  half  an  hour  ; then  make  up 
the  cakes,  and  put  them  on  tins ; 
when  they  have  stood  to  rise,  bake 
them  in  ajcjuick  oven. 

Care  should  be  taken,  never  to 
put  the  yeast  to  water  or  milk,  too 


hot,  or  too  cold,  as  either  extreme 
will  destroy  the  fermentation ; in 
summer,  it  should  be  lukewarm  ; in 
winter,  a little  warmer  ; and  in  very 
cold  weather,  warmer  still ; when  it 
has  first  risen,  if  you  are  not  pre- 
pared, it  will  not  hurt  to  stand  an 
hour. 

SALMON  (to  bake).  Take  a 
little  piece  cut  into  slices  about  an 
inch  thick  ; butter  the  dish  that  you 
would  serve  it  to  table  on  ; lay  the 
slices  in  the  dish  ; take  off  the  skin, 
and  make  a force  thus  : take  the 
flesh  of  an  eel,  the  flesh  of  a salmon, 
in  equal  quantity  ; beat  it  in  a mor 
tar  ; season  with  beaten  pepper,  salt, 
nutmeg,  two  cloves,  some  parsley,  a 
few  mushrooms,  and  a piece  of  but- 
ter, ten  or  a dozen  coriander  seeds, 
beat  fine ; beat  all  together  ; boil 
the  crumb  of  a penny  roll  in  milk  , 
beat  up  the  four  eggs  ; stir  it  toge- 
ther till  it  is  thick  ; let  it  cool,  and 
mix  it  well  together  with  the  rest; 
then  mix  all  together  with  four  raw 
eggs  ; on  every  slice  lay  this  force- 
meat all  over  ; pour  a very  little 
melted  butter  over  them,  and  a few' 
crumbs  of  bread  ; lay  a crust  round 
the  edge  of  the  dish,  and  stick  oys- 
ters round  upon  it ; bake  it  in  an  oven, 
and  when  it  is  of  a very  fine  brown, 
serve  it  up  ; pour  a little  plain  but- 
ter, with  a little  red  wine  in  it,  into 
the  dish,  and  the  juice  of  a lemon  ; 
garnish  with  lemon. 

SALMON  (to  broil).  Cut  some 
slices  an  inch  thick,  and  season  them 
with  pepper  and  salt;  dip  them  in 
sweet  oil,  or  rub  them  with  butter  ; 
fold  them  in  pieces  of  writing  paper, 
and  broil  them  over  a slow  fire,  six 
or  eight  minutes  ; serve  them  up  in 
the  papers,  with  some  anchovy  sauce 
in  a tureen,  or  plain  melted  butter; 
ifthe  salmon  be  dry,  soakit  for  two  or 
three  hours;  then  put  it  on  the  grid- 
iron, and  shake  over  jt  a little  pepper  ; 
it  will  take  but  a short  time;  when 
done  serve  it  up  with  melted  butter. 
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SALMON  {to  boil).  Clean  the 
fish,  and  scrape  it  carefully  ; boil  it 
gently,  with  salt  and  horseradish  in 
the  water  ; if  put  into  cold  water,  a 
piece  not  very  thick,  will  take  half 
an  hour  after  it  boils  : serve  it  up 
with  shrimp,  lobster,  or  anchovy 
sauce,  in  one  tureen,  and  fennel 
and  butter  in  another ; if  you 
have  essence  of  anchovy,  send  plain 
melted  butter  to  table  with  it ; or 
parsley  and  butter. 


SALMON  (/o  c«/re).  In  salmon 
there  is  one  part  more  fat  and  rich 
than  the  other  ; the  belly  part  is  the 
fatter  of  the  two  : for  the  one,  cut 
it  out  of  the  belly  part,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  horizontal  line,  and  the 
other  out  of  the  back,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  parallel  lines. 

SALMON  {to  choose).  If  a sal- 
mon be  of  a fine  red,  it  is  fresh,  but 
particularly  so,  if  red  at  the  gills  ; 
the  scales  should  be  very  bright,  and 
the  fish  very  stiff ; it  is  in  season,  in 
spring  and  summer:  when  just  kill- 
ed, there  is  a whiteness  between  the 
flakes,  which  gives  great  firmness  ; 
by  keeping,  this  melts  down,  and  the 
fish  becomes  richer ; the  Thames 
salmon  bears  the  highest  price : 
small  heads,  and  thick  in  the  neck, 
are  best. 

SALMON  (to  collar).  Take  a 
side  of  salmon,  and  cut  off  about  a 
handful  of  the  tail ; wash  the  large 
piece  very  well,  and  dry  it  with  a 
cloth  ; then  wash  it  over  wirh  the 
yolks  of  eggs  ; then  make  some 
forcemeat  with  that  part  of  the  tail 
which  was  cut  off ; but  take  care  of 
the  skin,  and  put  to  it  a handful  of 
Darboiled  oysters,  a tail  or  two  of 
lobster,  the  yolks  of  three  or  four 


eggs  boiled  hard,  six  anchovies,  a 
good  handful  of  sw'eet  herbs,  chop- 
ped small,  a little  salt,  cloves,  mace, 
nutmeg,  pepper,  all  beaten  fine,  and 
grated  bread  ; work  all  these  toge- 
ther into  a body,  with  the  yolks  of 
eggs,  and  lay  it  all  over  the  fleshy 
part,  and  a little  more  pepper  and 
salt  over  the  salmon;  then  roll  it  up 
into  a collar,  and  bind  it  with  broad 
tape  ; then  boil  it  in  water,  salt,  and 
vinegar,  but  let  the  liquor  boil  first; 
then  put  in  the  collars,  and  a bunch 
of  sweet  herbs,  sliced  ginger,  and 
nutmeg  ; let  it  boil,  but  not  too 
fast ; it  will  take  nearly  two  hours’ 
boiling,  and  when  it  is  enough,  take 
it  up  ; put  it  in  the  sousing  pan,  and 
when  the  pickle  is  cold,  put  it  to  the 
salmon,  and  let  it  stand  in  it  till 
used  ; or  it  may  be  potted,  after  it  is 
boiled,  and  clarified  butter  poured 
over. 

SALMON  {to  dry).  Cut  the  fish 
down,  take  out  the  inside  and  roe ; 
rub  the  whole  with  common  salt ; 
after  scaling  it,  let  it  hang  twenty- 
four  hours  to  drain  ; pound  three  or 
four  ounces  of  saltpetre,  according 
to  the  size  of  the  fish,  two  ounces  of 
bay  salt,  and  two  ounces  of  coarse 
sugar;  rub  these,  when  mixed  well 
into  the  salmon,  and  lay  it  on  a large 
dish,  or  tray,  for  two  days ; then 
rub  it  well  with  common  salt,  and  in 
twenty-four  hours  more,  it  will  be  fit 
to  dry  ; wipe  it  well  after  draining  : 
hang  it  either  in  a wood  chimney,  or 
in  a dry  place  ; keeping  it  open  with 
two  small  sticks. 

SALMON  {to  keep  fresh  for  a 
month).  First  having  scalded  and 
cleaned  the  salmon  as  usual,  put 
it  in  an  earthen  pan,  and  cover 
it  with  good  white  wine  vinegar, 
putting  therein  a sprig  or  two  of 
rosemary,  and  keep  it  closely  stop- 
ped ; when  intended  to  be  boiled, 
slide  it  into  a large  quantity  of  wa- 
ter when  boiling,  and  let  it  remain 
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for  a minute  or  two  ; it  will  thus  re- 
tain its  taste  and  delicacy  for  a long 
time. 

SALMON  PIE  {to  makt).  Well 
clean,  and  scrape  a piece  of  fresh 
salmon;  season  it  with  salt,  mace, 
and  nutmeg ; put  a piece  of  butter 
at  the  bottom  of  the  dish,  and  lay  in 
the  salmon  ; melt  butter  in  propor- 
tion to  the  size  of  the  pie ; boil  a 
lobster  ; pick  out  all  the  flesh  ; chop 
it  small  ; bruise  the  body,  and  mix 
it  well  with  the  butter ; pour  it  over 
the  salmon ; make  a good  crust ; 
put  on  the  lid,  and  bake  it  well. 

SALMON  {to  marinate).  Cut 
the  salmon  in  slices ; take  off  the 
skin ; then  take  out  the  middle 
bone,  and  cut  each  slice  asunder  ; 
then  put  them  into  a saucepan  ; sea- 
son them  with  salt,  pepper,  half  a 
dozen  cloves,  an  onion  cut  in  slices, 
some  whole  chives,  a little  sweet  ba- 
sil, parsley,  and  a bay  leaf;  then 
squeeze  in  them  the  juice  of  three 
or  four  lemons,  or  instead  of  that, 
use  vinegar  ; let  the  salmon  lie  in 
this  marinade  for  two  hours  ; then 
take  it  out ; dry  it  with  a cloth  ; 
dredge  it  with  flour,  and  fry  it  brown 
in  clarified  butter;  then  lav  a clean 
napkin  in  a dish ; lay  the  slices  of 
fried  salmon  upon  a napkin  : gar- 
nish with  fried  parsley,  and  serve  it 
up. 

SALMON  {to  •pickle).  Cut  a sal- 
mon, into  half  a dozen  round  pieces  ; 
boil  it  in  two  parts  water,  and  one 
of  vinegar,  but  do  not  put  in  the 
fisli  till  the  liquor  has  boiled  for 
half  an  hour ; w hen  the  salmon  has 
boiled  enough,  take  it  up,  and  drain 
it ; then  put  in  two  quarts  of  white 
wine,  and  two  quarts  of  vinegar  ; 
boil  a good  quantity  of  cloves,  mace, 
whole  pepper,  rosemary  leaves,  and 
bay  leaves,  for  half  an  hour  ; when 
the  salmon  is  cold,  rub  it  with  salt 
and  pep|>er,  and  put  it  up  in  what 
you  design  to  keep  it  in,  laying  a 
layer  of  salmon,  and  another  of 


spice  that  was  boiled  in  the  liquor  ; 
pour  the  liquor  on  the  salmon,  and 
if  it  be  renewed  once  in  three 
months,  the  fish  will  keep  the  whole 
year. 

Another  method.  Take  two  quarts 
of  good  vinegar,  half  an  ounce  of 
black  pepper,  half  an  ounce  of  Ja- 
maica pepper,  cloves,  and  mace,  of 
each,  a quarter  of  an  ounce,  and 
about  a pound  of  salt;  bruise  the 
spice  coarsely,  and  put  all  these  to 
a small  quantity  of  water,  just 
enough  to  cover  the  fish  ; cut  the 
fish  round,  three  or  four  pieces,  ac- 
cording to  the  size  of  the  salmon, 
and  when  the  liquor  boils,  put  in  the 
fish  ; boil  it  well ; then  take  it  out 
of  the  pickle,  and  let  it  cool ; and 
when  it  is  cold,  put  it  into  the  bar- 
rel, or  earthen  vessel  you  intend  to 
keep  it  in,  strewing  some  spice  and 
bay  leaves  between  every  piece  of 
fish  ; let  the  pickle  cool,  and  skim 
off  the  fat,  and  when  it  is  quite  cold, 
pour  it  on  the  fish,  and  cover  it  up 
very  close. 

SALMON  {to  •pot).  Let  the  sal- 
mon be  quite  fresh  ; scale,  and  wash 
it  well,  and  dry  it  with  a cloth  ; split 
it  up  the  back,  and  take  out  the 
bone  ; season  it  well  with  white  pep- 
per and  salt,  a little  nutmeg  and 
mace  ; let  it  lie  two  or  three  hours  ; 
then  put  it  down  ; put  it  into  the 
oven,  and  bake  it  an  hour  ; when  it 
comes  out,  lay  it  on  a flat  dish,  that 
the  oil  may  run  from  it  ; cut  it  to 
the  size  of  your  pots ; lay  it  in  lay- 
ers till  you  fill  the  pot,  with  the  skin 
upwards  ; put  a board  over  it,  lay 
on  a weight,  to  press  it  till  cold  ; 
then  pour  over  it  clarified  butter  ; 
when  you  cut  it,  the  skin  makes  it 
look  ribbed  : it  may  be  sent  to  the 
table,  either  cut  in  slices  or  in  pots. 

SALMON  {to  recover  pickled, 
that  is  decayed).  'I'ake  a gallon  of 
white  wine  vinegar  ; boil  it  by  itself, 
w ith  three  or  four  slices  of  ging(  r in 
it ; boil  separately  two  (juaris  ol  wa- 
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ter,  and  a pint  of  white  wine,  with 
a handful  of  salt : mix  these  toge- 
ther ; then  steep  the  fish  four  or 
five  hours  in  warm  water ; take  it 
out,  and  dry  it  ; mix  the  pickles  to- 
gether, and  put  them  to  it  lukewarm ; 
cover  the  cask  or  vessel  in  which 
you  put  them,  closely  up,  and  let  it 
stand  ten  or  twelve  days  before  it  is 
opened. 

SALMON  {to  roast  one  whole). — 
The  salmon  being  drawn  at  the  gills ; 
stuff  the  belly  of  it  with  some  whole 
sweet  herbs,  such  as  thyme,  rose- 
mary, winter  savory,  sweet  marjo- 
ram, a small  onion,  and  garlick  ; 
scale  the  salmon,  and  lard  it  with 
pickled  herring,  or  a salt  eel;  then 
season  some  large  oysters  with  nut- 
meg, and  fill  up  the  belly  with  them ; 
baste  it  with  butter ; lay  it  upon 
sticks  in  a tin  dripping  pan,  and  set 
it  into  the  oven ; draw  it  out ; turn 
the  other  side  upwards  ; then  put 
some  claret  in  the  dripping  pan  un- 
der it,  with  wine,  anchovies,  pepper, 
and  nutmeg  ; let  the  gravy  drip  in- 
to it ; baste  it  out  of  the  pan,  with 
rosemary,  and  bay  leaves  ; when  the 
fish  is  done  enough,  take  all  the  fat 
off  the  gravy  ; boil  it  up,  and  beat 
it  thick  with  butter  ; then  dish  the 
salmon  ; pour  the  sauce  over  it; 
rip  up  the  belly ; take  out  some  of 
the  oysters ; put  them  into  the 
sauce  ; take  away  the  herbs,  and 
serve  it  up  hot. 

SALOOP  {to  make).  Boil  some 
wine,  water,  and  sugar,  and  lemon- 
peel  together  ; then  add  the  saloop 
powder,  previously  rubbed  smooth 
with  a little  cold  water,  and  boil  the 
whole  a few  minutes. 

SALT  {to  prepare  for  the  table). 
Common  salt  is  more  relishing  than 
basket  salt ; it  should  be  prepared 
for  the  table,  by  drying  it  in  a 
Dutch  oven  before  the  fire ; then 
put  it  on  a clean  paper,  and  roll  it 
with  a rolling  pin  ; if  it  be  pounded 
ill  a mortar,  till  it  is  quite  fine,  it 


will  look  as  well  as  basket ; Malden 
salt  is  still  more  piqvante. 

i^ALr  COD  {to  dress).  Soak  the 
fish  all  night  in  water,  with  a glass 
of  vinegar  ; having  boiled  it  sulfi- 
ciently,  break  it  into  flakes  on  the 
dish ; pour  over  it  parsnips  boiled, 
beaten  in  a mortar,  and  then  boil 
up  with  cream,  and  a large  piece  of 
butter,  rolled  in  a bit  of  flour  : it  may 
be  served  as  above,  with  egg  sauce 
instead  of  the  parsnip,  and  the  root 
sent  up  whole  ; or  the  fish  may  be 
boiled,  and  sent  up  without  flaking 
with  the  usual  sauce. 

SALT  FISH  {to  boil).  Soak  it 
all  night ; the  next  day,  boil  it,  and 
when  done,  separate  it  in  flakes  on 
your  dish  ; pour  egg  sauce  over  it, 
or  parsnips  boiled,  and  beaten  fine 
with  butter  and  cream  : as  it  will 
soon  grow  cold,  send  it  to  table  on  a 
water  plate. 

SALTING  {to  make  pickle  for). 
To  make  a pickle  strong  enough  to 
preserve  any  meat  completely  im- 
mersed in  it,  take  six  pounds  of 
salt,  one  pound  of  sugar,  and  four 
ounces  of  saltpetre ; boil  them  in 
four  gallons  of  water  ; skim  it,  and 
let  it  stand  to  cool : to  use  this, 
which  is  essential,  either  a heavy 
board,  or  flat  stone,  must  be  laid 
upon  the  meat;  the  same  pickle  may 
be  used  repeatedly,  provided  it  be 
boiled  up  occasionally,  with  additi- 
onal salt  to  restore  its  strength,  di- 
minished by  the  combination  of  part 
of  the  salt  with  the  meat,  and  by  the 
dilution  of  the  pickle,  by  the  juices 
extracted  from  the  meat ; by  boil- 
ing, the  albumen,  which  would  cause 
the  pickle  to  spoil,  is  coagulated, 
and  rises  in  the  form  of  scum,  which 
must  be  carefully  removed. 

SALTS  of  LEMONS  {to  make). 
Take  equal  parts  of  cream  of  tartar, 
and  citric  acid,  powdered  very  fine, 
and  mix  w'ell  together : this  forms 
the  salts  of  lemons,  as  sold  at  the 
druggists,  in  boxes  at  one  shilling 
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each ; printed  directions  for  using 
may  be  had  at  any  druggist’s. 

SAMPHIRE  {to  pickle).  Lay 
green  samphire  in  a pan,  and  throw 
two  or  three  handfuls  ot  salt  over  it ; 
cover  it  with  spring  water  ; when  it 
has  lain  four  and  twenty  hours,  put 
it  into  a brass  receiver,  with  one 
handful  of  salt,  and  cover  it  with 
the  best  vinegar ; cover  the  sauce- 
pan close,  and  set  it  over  a gentle 
fire  ; let  it  stand  no  longer  than  till 
just  crisp  and  green,  for  it  would  be 
utterly  spoiled  should  it  stand  till  it 
be  soft.  As  soon  as  you  have  taken 
it  off  the  fire,  pour  it  into  pickling 
pots,  and  cover  it  close. 

SANDARAC  CAMPHOR- 
ATED VARNISH  for  CUT- 
PAPER  WORKS,  DRESSING- 
BOXES,  &c.  {to  wake).  Take  of 
gum  sandarac,  six  ounces ; gum  ele- 
mi,  four  ounces ; gum  anima,  one 
ounce  ; camphor,  half  an  ounce ; 
pounded  glass,  four  ounces  ; pure 
alcohol,  thirty-two  ounces : make 
the  varnish  according  to  the  direc- 
tions already  given  ; the  soft  resins 
must  be  pounded  with  the  dry  bo- 
dies ; the  camphor  is  to  be  added  in 
pieces. 

SANDWICH  {to  wake  a).  Take 
butter  and  grated  cheese  in  equal 
quantities,  with  a little  made  mus- 
tard ; beat  them  in  a marble  mortar, 
into  a uniform  mass  ; spread  this 
mixture  upon  slices  of  bread ; then 
put  on  slices  of  ham,  or  any  kind  of 
meat;  cover  with  another  piece  of 
bread,  the  size  of  the  first.  It  is  by 
some  preferred  without  the  cheese  ; 
in  that  case,  it  is  only  to  spread  the 
butter  nicely  on  the  bread,  to  lay 
the  slices  of  meat  between,  and  strew 
mustard  over. 

SAPONACEOUS  DRAUGHT 
for  the  YELLOW  JAUNDICE.— 
Take  from  two  scruples  to  four,  ac- 
cording to  the  age  and  state  of  the 
patient,  and  the  disease,  of  the  best 
Venice  soap,  and  boil  it  in  six  ounces 
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of  milk,  till  reduced  to  four;  then 
add  three  drachms  of  sugar,  and 
strain  it  for  a draught ; this  quanti- 
ty is  to  be  taken  every  morning  and 
evening,  for  four  or  five  days,  and  is 
reckoned  a most  prevailing  remedy 
against  the  jaundice. 

SARAGOSSA  WINE,  or  ENG- 
LISH SACK  {to  7iiake).  To  every 
quart  of  water,  put  a sprig  of  rue, 
and  to  every  gallon,  a handful  of 
fennel  root ; boil  them  half  an  hour  ; 
strain  it  off,  and  to  every  gallon  of 
liquor,  put  three  pounds  of  honey ; 
boil  it  two  hours,  and  skim  it  well  ; 
when  it  is  cold,  pour  it  off  into  the 
vessel  or  cask  : keep  it  a year  in  the 
vessel,  and  bottle  it. 

SARCENETS  {to  clean).  Lay 
these  smooth  and  even  upon  aboard, 
spread  a little  soap  over  the  dirty 
places,  then  make  a lather  with 
Castille  soap,  and  with  a common 
brush,  dip  it  in,  pass  it  over  the 
long  way,  and  repeat  it  in  this  man- 
ner, till  one  side  is  sufficiently  scour- 
ed ; use  the  other  in  the  same  man- 
ner ; then  put  it  into  hot  water,  and 
there  let  it  lie,  till  you  have  pre- 
pared some  cold  water,  wherein  a 
small  quantity  of  gum  arabic  has 
been  dissolved ; now  rinse  them 
well,  take  them  out  and  fold  them, 
pressing  out  the  water  with  the  hands 
on  the  board,  and  keeping  them  un- 
der the  hands  till  they  are  dry  ; at 
which  time,  have  brimstone  ready  to 
dry  them  over,  till  they  are  ready 
for  smoothing,  which  must  be  done 
on  the  right  side,  with  a moderate 
hot  iron. 

SARSAPARILLA.  {Swilax  Sar- 
saparilla.) Sarsaparilla  is  a native 
of  America,  flowering  in  July  and 
August.  The  sarsaparilla  is  brought 
to  us  from  the  Spanish  West  Indies  ; 
it  has  a mild,  bitterish,  and  gluti- 
nous taste,  not  at  all  disagreeable. 
This  root  consists  of  one  head,  from 
which  a great  number  of  loose 
strings,  or  small  roots,  go  off : it  is 
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these  small  roots,  only  about  the 
thickness  of  a goose  quill,  that  are 
esteemed  in  this  country. 

Medicinal  virtues.  Sarsaparilla 
was  first  introduced  into  practice 
between  the  years  1560  and  1570, 
at  which  time  its  decoction  was 
looked  upon  as  an  effectual  medicine 
for  the  cure  of  lues  venerea  ; it  kept 
its  reputation  for  a considerable 
time,  till  at  last,  somehow  or  other, 
it  fell  into  disrepute  in  this  country, 
and  was  scarcely  ever  used,  till  a 
few  years  ago  that  it  began  to  re- 
gain its  reputation,  upon  its  being 
discovered  to  be  a principal  ingre- 
dient in  the  decoctions  used  at  Lis- 
bon for  the  cure  of  the  venereal  dis- 
ease. At  present,  strong  decoctions 
of  it,  made  with  three  ounces  of  the 
root  to  a quart  of  water,  are  much 
used  in  the  cure  of  these  disorders : 
but,  we  seldom  trust  to  these  decoc- 
tions alone,  but  only  use  them  along 
with  mercurials  ; or,  after  patients 
have  gone  through  a course  of  mer- 
cury, to  carry  off  any  remains  of 
the  distemper,  or  of  the  mercury, 
that  may  be  in  the  blood.  It  is  com- 
mon to  add  a small  quantity  of  the 
antimonial  wine  (from  thirty  to  six- 
ty drops  to  the  quart)  to  these  de- 
coctions, which  increases  their  ope- 
rations as  diaphoretics,  and  is  be- 
lieved to  increase  their  efficacy. 
These  decoctions  are  not  only  used 
in  venereal  cases,  but  are  found  to 
be  of  great  use  in  purifying  the 
blood,  and  resolving  obstructions  in 
scorbutic  and  scrophulous  cases, 
and  in  cutaneous  eruptions,  and  many 
other  diseases.  “ I have  known,” 
says  Dr.  Thornton,  “ two  obstinate 
swellings  that  had  resisted  the  effect 
of  other  remedies  for  above  twelve 
months,  cured  by  drinking  a quart 
of  decoction  of  this  kind  daily  for 
some  weeks.”  Decoctions  of  sarsa- 
parilla ought  to  be  made  fresh  every 
day,  for  they  very  soon  become  quite 


foetid,  and  unfit  for  use,  sometimes 
in  less  than  twenty-four  hours  in 
warm  weather.  Three  ounces  of 
the  root  should  be  used  for  making 
a quart  of  the  decoction  ; the  root, 
after  being  well  bruised,  ought  to  be 
put  in  a proper  vessel,  and  three  pints 
of  boiling  water  poured  over  it,  and 
let  to  stand  for  a night,  and  in  the 
morning  the  liquor,  with  the  sarsa- 
parilla, ought  to  be  boiled  down  to  a 
quart,  and  then  strained  through  a 
cloth  for  use.  From  a pint  to  a 
quart  of  this  decoction,  ought  to  be 
drunk  daily.  A little  liquorice  root, 
or  cinnamon,  or  sassafras,  may  be 
added  to  the  decoction  immediately 
before  it  is  taken  from  the  fire ; or 
a little  cinnamon  water  may  be  add- 
ed to  it  after  it  has  been  strained 
through  a cloth,  to  make  it  more 

“sassafras  COCOA  (fo  make). 

The  fruit  of  the  sassafras  tree  is 
highly  esteemed  in  many  parts  of 
South  America,  as  a nutritious  arti- 
cle of  diet. 

Its  substance  is  the  same  as  that 
of  cocoa  ; and  by  means  of  heat,  is 
convertible  into  chocolate ; but,  in 
this  process,  its  aromatic  quality  is 
dissipated.  This  nut,  in  a ground 
state,  is  employed  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  cocoa  or  coffee,  by  boiling  it 
in  water  or  milk:  but,  on  account 
of  its  aromatic  quality,  being  very 
volatile,  it  requires  to  be  boiled  in  a 
pot  with  a close  cover,  and  not  for 
so  long  a time  as  is  requisite  for  co- 
coa. Its  aromatic  virtue  renders  it 
very  pleasant  to  the  palate,  and 
agreeable  to  the  stomach  ; and,  at 
the  same  time,  possessing  the  well- 
known  correcting  properties  of  the 
sassafras  root,  and  the  nutritious  vir- 
tues of  cocoa,  it  becomes  a valuable 
article  of  diet  to  a great  variety  of 
invalids ; it  has  been  found  to  recruit 
exhausted  strength  more  rapidly 
than  either  cocoa,  chocolate,  or  any 
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farinaceous  substances,  and  to  sit 
lighter  on  the  stomach,  than  either 
animal,  or  vegetable  jellies. 

SATIN  and  FLOWERED 
SILKS  (to  ilean).  Mix  sifted  stale 
bread-crumbs  with  powder-blue,  and 
rub  it  thoroughly  all  over  ; then 
shake  it  well,  and  dust  it  with  clean 
soft  cloths  ; afterwards,  where  there 
are  any  gold  or  silver  flowers,  take 
a piece  of  crimson  in  grain  velvet, 
rub  the  flowers  with  it,  which  will 
restore  them  to  their  original  lustre. 

Another  process.  Pass  them  through 
a solution  of  fine  hard  soap,  at  a 
hand  heat,  drawing  them  through 
the  hand;  rinse  in  lukewarm  water; 
dry,  and  finish  by  pinning  out ; brush 
the  flossy  or  bright  side  with  a clean 
clothes’  brush,  the  way  of  the  nap : 
finish  them  by  dipping  a sponge  into 
size,  made  by  boiling  isinglass  in 
water,  and  rub  the  wrong  side ; 
rinse  out  a second  time,  and  brush 
and  dry  near  a fire,  or  in  a warm 
room. 

Silks  may  be  treated  in  the  same 
way,  but  not  brushed ; if  the  silks 
are  for  dyeing,  instead  of  passing 
them  through  a solution  of  soap  and 
water,  they  must  be  boiled  off;  but 
if  the  silks  are  very  stout,  the  water 
must  only  be  of  heat  sufficient  to 
extract  the  dirt,  and  when  rinsed  in 
warm  water,  they  are  in  a state  for 
the  dye. 

Another.  Strew  French  chalk  over 
them,  and  brush  it  off  with  a hard 
brush  once  or  twice. 

SATIN,  SILKS,  &c.  (method  of 
cleaning  v:hite').  Make  asolution  of  the 
finest  hard  white  soap,  and  when  at 

hand  heat,  handle  the  silks  through 
this,  drawing  them  through  the  hand, 
if  they  be  such  as  will  bear  it ; if 
any  particular  spots  appear,  which 
may  easily  be  discerned  by  holding 
the  satin  up  to  the  light,  such  spots 
may  be  dipped  in  the  liquor,  and 
gently  rubbed  between  the  hand  ; 
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sometimes  two  or  three  liquors  are 
required  in  this  way ; the  things 
must  then  be  rinsed  in  lukewarm 
water;  then  dried  and  finished,  by 
being  pinned  out,  and  the  flossy,  or 
bright  side,  well  brushed  with  a 
clean  clothes’  brush,  the  way  of  the 
nap  ; the  more  it  is  brushed,  the 
more  beautiful  it  appears;  if  you 
are  near  a calenderer,  if  not,  you 
may  finish  them,  by  dipping  a sponge 
into  a little  size,  made  by  boiling 
isinglass  in  water,  and  rubbing  the 
wrong  side  ; your  things  must  then 
be  pinned  out  a second  time,  and 
again  brushed  and  dried  near  a fire, 
or  in  a warm  room  ; silks  are  done 
the  same  way,  but  not  brushed : if 
the  silks  are  for  dyeing,  instead  of 
passing  them  through  a solution  of 
soap  and  water,  they  must  be  boil- 
ed soft ; but  if  the  silks  are  very 
stout,  the  water  must  only  be  of 
heat  sufficient  to  extract  the  filth ; 
being  then  rinsed  in  warm  water, 
they  are  in  a proper  state  for  re- 
ceiving the  dye. 

SAUCE  CL  L’ESPAGNOLE  (to 
make).  Roast  a partridge  ; pound 
it  well  in  a mortar  with  good  gravy, 
with  the  livers  of  partridges,  and 
some  pieces  of  truffles ; put  not 
in  too  much  gravy,  but  let  it  be 
pretty  thick  ; let  it  stand  in  a dish 
for  a while  ; then  put  a couple  of 
glasses  of  Burgundy  wine  info  a 
stewpan,  with  two  or  three  slices 
of  onions,  a clove  or  two  of  gar- 
lic, and  a couple  of  glasses  of  the 
sauce ; then  strain  it  through  a 
sieve  into  the  stewpan  ; pour  the 
cullis  upon  it ; let  all  be  well  sea- 
soned ; add  a little  of  ham  essence, 
and  let  all  boll  for  some  time; 
this  sauce  is  proper  for  partridges 
roasted  and  cut  in  pieces. 

SAUCE  a la  MAITRE 
D’lIOTEL  (to  make).  Put  a piece 
of  butter  into  a stewpan,  with  some 
chopped  parsley,  some  tarragon 
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leaves,  one  or  two  leaves  of  balm, 
with  salt,  lemon,  or  a glass  of  ver- 
juice: mix  the  whole  with  a wooden 
s}50on,  until  they  be  well  incorpo- 
rated. 

Another  method.  Take  two  ladle- 
fuls of  white  cullis,  and  put  it  into  a 
stewpan ; put  in  butter,  of  the  size 
of  an  egg,  with  some  very  fine 
minced  parsley,  and  two  or  three 
leaves  of  minced  tarragon  ; put  it 
over  the  fire,  and  stir  it,  that  it  may 
be  properly  mixed  at  the  moment  of 
serving  it  ; pass  and  work  it  well 
with  a spoon ; add  lemon,  or  ver- 
juice. 

SAUCE  a la  MATELOTE 
{to  make).  Put  into  a saucepan,  a 
ladleful  of  reduced  cullis;  when 
done,  put  in  small  onions,  which 
have  been  fried  in  butter,  with  some 
dressed  mushrooms,  and  artichoke 
bottoms ; when  ready  to  serve,  put 
in  the  size  of  a small  walnut  of  but- 
ter ; shake  it  well,  in  order  to  mix 
It,  without  breaking  the  ingredients, 
and  serve. 

SAUCE  d la  NONPAREILLE 
{to  make).  Cut  some  dices  of  ham 
very  equal,  with  the  same  quan- 
tity of  truffles ; put  them  into  a 
stewpan,  with  a bit  of  butter,  upon  a 
slow  fire,  and  let  them  sim.mer  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  ; if  the  sauce  is 
to  be  white,  put  three  skimming 
spoonfuls  of  white  cullis ; but  if 
brown,  it  must  be  reduced  as  di- 
rected for  cullis;  add  half  a glass  of 
gootl  white  wine,  and  a spoonful  of 
consomme  ; let  it  reduce  ; put  in  the 
whites  of  hard  eggs,  and  mush- 
rooms, in  the  same  quantity  as  the 
tarn  and  truffles,  and  cut  in  the  same 
manner ; also  lobsters’  tails,  and 
spawn,  if  there  be  any;  finish  with 
a bit  of  butter,  the  size  of  a walnut 
and  a half. 

SAUCE  called  RAMOLADE  {ta 
make).  This  sauce,  being  proper 
for  several  sorts  of  fish,  cut  into 
fiiletft  or  thin  slices,  is  made  of 


parsley,  chibol,  anchovies,  and  ca- 
pers, all  chopped  small,  and  put  into 
a dish  with  oil,  vinegar,  a litt'e  s dt, 
pepper,  and  nutmeg,  well  tempered 
together.  After  the  slices  are  dress- 
ed, this  ramolade  is  generally  turned 
over  them,  and  sometimes  juice  of 
lemon  is  added,  when  they  are  to  be 
served  iip  cold. 

SAUCE  /or  a SALMON  {to 
make).  Boil  a bunch  of  fennel  and 
parsley;  chop  them  small,  and  put 
into  it  some  good  melted  butter,  and 
send  it  to  the  table  in  a sauce-boat : 
another  with  gravy  sauce. 

To  make  the  gravy  sauce,  put  a 
little  brown  gravy  into  a saucepan, 
with  one  anchovy,  a tea-spoonful  of 
lemon-pickle,  a meat  spoonful  of 
walnut-p'ckle,  one  or  two  spoonfuls 
of  the  fish  water  that  the  fish  was 
boiled  in,  a stick  of  horseradish,  a 
little  browning,  and  salt  ; boil  them 
three  or  four  minutes  ; thicken  it 
with  flour  and  a good  lump  of  but- 
ter, and  strain  it  through  a hair 
sieve. 

S.AUCE  for  any  kind  of  FISH 
{to  wake)  Take  a little  ci’  the  wa- 
ter th  't  drains  from  your  fi'h  ; add 
an  equal  quantity  of  veal  gravy ; 
boil  them  together,  and  put  it  into  a 
saucepan,  with  an  onion,  an  anchovy, 
a spoonful  of  cat  up,  and  a glass  of 
white  wine  ; thicken  it  with  a lump 
of  butter  rolled  in  flour,  and  a spooti- 
ful  of  cream.  If  red  wine  is  used, 
leave  out  the  crt'am. 

SAUCE  /hrro/r/PAHTRIDGES, 
MOOR  G.\ME,  &c.  {to  make). — 
Pound  four  anchovies,  and  two 
cloves  of  garlic,  in  a mortar;  add 
oil  and  vinegar  to  the  taste.  Mince 
the  meat,  and  put  the  sauce  to  it  as 
want!  d, 

SAUCE  for  MACKAREL  {to 
make).  Brown  some  butter  in  a 
saucepan,  with  a pittch  ot  flour  ; 
then  put  in  a few  chives,  shred  small; 
add  a little  fish  broth  to  moisten  it ; 
season  with  salt  and  pepper ; make 
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these  boil ; then  put  in  two  or  three 
sprigs  of  fennel,  and  some  goose- 
berries ; let  all  simmer  together  till 
the  gooseberries  are  soft ; then  put 
in  some  cullis. 

SAUCE/or  ROASTED  MEAT 
{(o  make).  Wash  an  anchovy  very 
clean,  and  put  to  it  a glass  of  red 
wine,  a little  strong  broth  or  gravy, 
some  nutmeg,  one  shallot  chopped, 
and  the  juice  of  a Seville  orange; 
stew  these  together  a little,  and  pour 
to  it  the  gravy  that  rims  from  the 
meat. 

SAUCE  for  SAVOURY  PIES 
(^0  make).  Take  some  gravy,  one 
anchovy,  a sprig  of  sweet  herbs,  an 
onion,  and  a little  mushroom-liquor ; 
boil  it  a little,  and  thicken  it  with 
burnt  butter,  or  a bit  of  butter  rolled 
in  flour  ; then  add  a little  red  wine  ; 
open  the  pie  and  put  it  in.  This 
serves  for  mutton,  lamb,  veal,  or 
beef  pies. 

SAUCE  for  a TURKEY  {to 
make).  Open  some  oysters  into  a 
basin,  and  wash  them  in  their  own 
liquor,  but  save  the  liquor,  and  pour 
it  as  soon  as  it  is  settled  into  a 
saucepan  ; put  to  it  a little  white 
gravy,  and  a tea-spoonful  of  lemon- 
pickle  : thicken  with  flour  and  but- 
ter ; boil  it  three  or  four  minutes ; 
add  a spoonful  of  thick  cream,  and 
then  the  oysters  ; shake  them  over 
the  fire  until  they  become  quite  hot, 
but  do  not  let  them  boil. 

Another  method.  Take  the  crumb 
of  a penny-loaf  or  roll,  and  cut  it  in 
thin  slices  ; put  it  in  cold  water  with 
a little  salt,  an  onion,  and  a few 
pepper-corns.  Boil  it  till  quite  soft, 
and  then  beat  it  well ; put  in  a bit 
of  butter,  and  a spoonful  of  cream. 
This  sauce  eats  very  well  with  roast 
veal.  Send  it  to  table  in  a sauce 
tureen,  and  gravy  in  another. 

SAUCE  for  WILD  FOWL  {to 
make).  Simmer  a glass  of  Port,  tlie 
game  of  gravy,  a sliallot,  pepper,  salt, 
and  macc  for  ten  minutes  ; put  in  a 


bit  of  butter  and  flour ; give  it  one 
boil  and  pour  it  through  them. 

SAUCE  lTALIENNE(/o;«aie). 
Put  a piece  of  butter  into  the  stew- 
pan,  with  mushrooms,  onion,  parsley, 
and  the  half  of  a laurel  leaf,  all  cut 
fine  ; turn  the  whole  over  the  fire 
some  time,  and  shake  in  a little 
flour;  moisten  it  with  a glass  of 
white  wdne,  and  as  much  good  broth  ; 
add  salt,  pepper,  and  a little  mace ; 
beat  all  fine ; let  it  boil  half  an  hour; 
then  skim  away  the  fat,  and  serve  it 
up.  A fine  flavour  may  be  given 
to  it  whilst  boiling,  by  putting  in  a 
bunch  of  sweet  herbs,  which  take 
out  before  the  dish  is  served  up. 

SAUCE  MENEHOULD  {to 
make).  Put  into  a stewpan  a bit  of 
butter  broken  in  pieces  ; shake  over 
it  a little  flour,  and  add  a little  milk 
or  cream  ; season  it  with  parsley, 
young  onions,  half  a bay  leaf,  mush- 
rooms, and  shallots;  put  it  on  the 
fire  ; keep  stirring  it ; pass  it  through 
a search  ; put  it  again  upon  the  fire, 
with  some  chopped  parsley,  and  a 
little  pepper. 

SAUCE  POIVRADE  {to  make). 
Cut  twelve  small  dices  of  ham,  and 
put  them  into  a stewpan,  with  a lit- 
tle bit  of  butter,  five  or  six  sprigs 
of  parsley,  two  or  three  young 
onions  cut  in  two,  a clove  of  garlic, 
a bay  leaf,  a little  sweet  basil,  thyme, 
and  two  cloves  ; put  them  together 
upon  a quick  fire ; when  they  are 
well  done,  put  in  a little  fine  pepper, 
a large  spoonful  of  vinegar,  and  four 
spoonfuls  of  cullis,  not  reduced : 
shake  and  boil  it  ; draw  it  to  the 
edge  of  the  fire,  and  let  it  simmer 
three-quarters  of  an  hour:  skim  and 
pass  it  through  a taminy. 

SAUCE  {to  make  a standing). 
Put  in  a glazed  jar,  with  the  juice  of 
two  lemons,  five  anchovies,  some 
whole  Jamaica  pepper,  sliced  ginger, 
mace,  a few  cloves,  a little  lemon- 
peel,  horseradish  sliced,  some  sw’eet 
herbs,  six  shallots,  two  spoonfuls  of 
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capers  and  their  liquor,  into  a linen 
hag,  and  put  it  into  a (juart  of 
sherry;  stop  the  vessel  close;  set 
it  in  a kettle  of  hot  water  for  an 
hour,  and  keep  it  in  a warm  place. 

A spoonful  or  two  of  this  liquor  is 
good  to  any  dish. 

SAUER  KRAUT  {to  mukt).~ 
Take  a large  strong  wooden  vessel, 
resembling  the  Scotch  beef  cask  of 
the  Scottish  farmer,  and  capable  of 
containing  as  much  as  is  sufficient  for 
the  winter’s  consumption  of  a family. 
Break  down  or  chop  the  cabbage 
(deprived  entirely  of  the  loose  out- 
side green  leaves)  into  very  small 
pieces,  beginning  with  one  or  two 
cabbages  at  tlte  liottom  of  the  cask, 
and  add  others  at  intervals,  pressing 
and  rubbing  them  by  means  of  a 
wooden  spade  against  the  sides  of  the 
cask  until  the  vessel  be  nearly  full  ; 
then  place  a heavy  iveight  upon  the 
top  of  it,  and  allow  it  to  stand  in  a 
warm  place  for  four  or  five  days. 
By  this  time  it  will  have  undergone 
fermentation  and  be  ready  for  use. 
Whilst  the  cabbage  is  undergoing 
the  process  of  fermentation,  a very 
disagreeable  fetid  acid  smell  is  ex- 
haled from  it.  I'he  cask  is  then  re- 
moved to  a cool  situation,  and  kept 
always  covered  up.  Ani.^'eeds,  which 
are  strewed  among  the  layers  of  the 
cabbage  during  its  preparation,  com- 
municate a peculiar  flavour  to  the 
sauer  kraut  at  an  after  period. 

In  the  boiling  of  the  sauer  kraut 
and  preparation  of  it  for  the  table, 
two  hours  are  the  least  period  which 
they  allow  it  to  lie  on  the  fire.  It 
forms  an  excellent,  nutritious,  and 
antiscorbutic  food  for  winter  con- 
sumption. It  may  be  made  use  of 
as  a separate  dish,  made  into  soup, 
or  it  may  be  eaten  with  boiled  ani- 
mal food. 

SAUSAGES  {tofrr/).  Cut  them 
in  single  links,  and  fry  them  in  fresh 
butter;,  tl.ien  take  a slice  of  bread, 
»nd  fry  jt  a good  brown  in  the  but- 
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ter  you  fried  the  sausages  in,  and  la^ 
it  in  the  bottom  of  the  dish,  put  the 
sausages  on  the  toast,  in  four  parts, 
and  lay  poached  eggs  between  them  ; 
pour  a little  good  melted  butter 
round  them,  and  serve  them  up. 

SAUSAGES  {to  nuike,  to  eat  colct). 
Season  fat  and  lean  pork,  with  some 
salt,  saltpetre,  black  pepper,  and 
allspice,  all  in  fine  powder,  and  rub 
into  the  meat,  the  sixth  day  cut  it 
small,  and  mix  with  it  some  shred 
shallot  or  garlic,  as  fine  as  possible. 
Have  ready  an  ox-gut  that  has  been 
scoured,  salted,  and  soaked  well, 
and  fill  it  with  the  above  stuffing  ; 
tie  up  the  ends,  and  hang  it  to  smoke 
as  you  would  hams,  but  first  wrap 
it  in  a fold  or  tw'o  of  old  muslin. 

It  must  be  highly  dried.  Some  eat  it 
wiihout  boiling,  but  others  like  it 
boiled  first.  The  skin  should  be 
tied  indifierent  places,  so  as  to  make 
each  link  about  eight  or  nine  inches 
long. 

SAVALOYS  {to  make).  Take 
three  pounds  of  young  pork,  free 
from  bone  and  skin  ; salt  it  with  one 
ounce  of  saltpetre,  and  a pound  of 
common  salt,  for  two  days;  chop  it 
fine ; put  in  three  tea-spoonfuls  of 
pepper,  a dozen  sage  leaves  chop- 
ped fine,  and  a pound  of  grated 
bread ; mix  it  w'ell  ; fill  the  guts, 
and  bake  them  half  .in  hour  in  a 
slack  oven.  'I'hey  are  good  either 
hot  or  cold. 

SAVIN.  {Juniperiis  Sabina)  This 
plant  rises  a few  feet.  Its  leaves 
are  numerous  and  firm-pointed.  The 
flowers  are  inconspicuous,  produc- 
ing a blackish  purple  berry  It  is  a 
native  of  the  south  of  Europe,  aiid 
the  Levant,  but  grows  in  our  gar- 
dens, and  flowers  in  May  and  June. 
It  acts  as  a powerful  and  perhaps 
dan<rerous  eminenagoijue.  Dr  Cul- 
Icn  observes,  “ that  savin  is  a very 
acrid  and  heating  substance,  and  I 
have  been  often,  vqjon  account  of 
tltcse  qualities,  prevented  from  em- 
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ploying  it  in  the  quantity  perhaps 
necessary  to  render  it  emmenagogue. 
I npust  own,  however,  that  it  shows 
a more  powerful  determination  to 
the  uterus  than  any  other  plant  I 
have  employed ; but  1 have  been 
frequently  disappointed  in  this,  and 
its  heating  qualities  always  require  a 
great  deal  of  caution.”  Dr.  Home 
appears  to  have  had  very  great  suc- 
cess with  this  medicine.;  for*in  five 
cases  of  amenorrhoca  which  occurred 
at  the  royal  infirmary  at  Edinburgh, 
four  were  cured  by  savin,  which  he 
gave  in  powder,  from  a scruple  to  a 
drachm  twice  a day.  He  says  it  is 
well  suited  to  the  weak,  but  impro- 
per in  plethoric  habits,  and  there- 
fore orders  repeated  bleedings  before 
its  exhibition.  Externally,  savin  is 
recommended  as  an  escharotic  to  foul 
ulcers,  syphilitic  warts,  &c. ; also  an 
excellent  drawing  ointment  for  issues 
is  prepared  with  the  powder. 

SAVIN  OINTMENT  {to  make). 
Take  of  fresh  savin  leaves,  sepa- 
rated from  the  stalks,  and  bruis- 
ed, half  a pound;  prepared  hog’s 
lard,  two  pounds  ; yellow  wax,  half 
a pound  : boil  the  leaves  in  the  lard 
until  they  become  crisp  ; then  filter 
with  expression;  lastly,  add  the  wax, 
and  melt  them  together. 

This  is  an  excellent  issue  oint- 
ment, being,  in  many  respects,  pre- 
ferable to  that  of  cantharides.  It  is 
mixed  with  equal  parrs  of  blistering 
ointment  in  order  to  keep  up  a dis- 
charge. 

SAVOURY  JELLY  {to  make). 
Spread  some  slices  of  lean  veal  and 
ham  on  the  bottom  of  a stewpan,  with 
a carrot  or  turnip,  or  two  or  three 
onions  ; cover  it  and  let  it  simmer 
on  a slow  fire  till  it  is  as  deep  a 
brown  as  you  would  have  it;  then 
put  to  it  a quart  of  very  clear  broth, 
some  whole  pepper,  mace,  a very 
little  isinglass,  and  salt  to  your 
taste;  let  this  boil  ten  minutes; 
then  strain  it  through  a French 
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strainer:  skim  off  all  the  fat,  aiul 
put  to  it  the  whites  of  three  eggs  ; 
rim  it  several  times  through  a jelly 
bag  as  you  do  other  jellies. 

SAVOURY  JELLY  for  COLD 
MEATS  {to  make).  Boil  beef  and 
mutton  to  a stiff  jelly;  season  it 
with  a little  pepper  and  salt,  a blade 
or  two  of  mace,  and  an  onion;  tlun 
beat  the  whites  of  four  eggs  ; put  it 
to  the  jelly,  and  beat  it  a little;  then 
run  it  through  a jelly  bag,  and  when 
clear  pour  it  on  your  meat  or  fowls 
in  the  dish  it  is  served  upon. 

SAVOURY  JELLY  {to  put  over 
cold  pick).  Take  a small  knuckle  of 
the  leg  or  shoulder  of  veal,  or  a 
piece  of  the  scrag  of  mutton,  or  if 
the  pie  consist  of  fowl  or  rabbit,  it 
will  be  sufficient  to  take  the  car- 
casses, necks,  or  heads,  added  to  any 
piece  of  meat,  observing  to  give  it  a 
proper  degree  of  consistency  by  cow- 
heel,  or  shanks  of  mutton.  Put  the 
meat,  a slice  of  lean  ham  or  bacon,  a 
fagot  of  different  herbs,  two  blades 
of  mace,  an  onion  or  two,  a small 
bit  of  lemon-peel,  and  a tea-spoonful 
of  Jamaica  pepper  bruised,  and  the 
same  of  whole  pepper,  and  three 
pints  of  water,  in  a stew  pan  that 
shuts  very  close.  As  soon  as  it 
boils,  skim  it  well,  and  let  it  simmer 
very  slowly  till  quite  strong  ; strain 
it,  and  when  cold  take  off  the  fat 
with  a spoon  first,  and  then  to  re- 
move every  particle  of  grease,  lay  a 
clean  piece  of  cap  or  blotting  paper 
on  it.  When  cold,  if  not  clear,  boil 
it  a few  minutes,  with  the  whites  of 
two  eggs,  and  pour  it  through  a nice 
sieve  with  a napkin  in  it,  which  has 
been  dipped  in  boiling  water.  V 
SAVOURY  RICE  {to  make).— 
Wash  and  pick  some  rice  ; stew  it 
very  gently  in  a small  quantity  of 
veal  or  rich  mutton  broth,  with  an 
onion,  a blade  of  mace,  pepper  and 
salt.  When  swelled,  but  not  boiled 
too  much,  dry  it  on  the  shallow  end 
of  a sieve  before  the  fire,  and  eithet 
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serve  it  dry,  or  put  It  in  the  middle 
of  a dish,  and  pour  the  gravy  round, 
having  first  heated  it. 

SAVOURY  CAKE  {to  make), — 
Take  an  equal  weight  of  eggs  and 
sugar ; separate  the  yolks  and  whites, 
put  the  sugar  to  the  yolks  with  some 
lemon-peel,  finely  chopped,  powder 
of  orange-flowers,  or  a spoonful  of 
the  water ; beat  up  these  very  well 
together,  and  also  the  whites  which 
you  mix  with  the  yolks,  stirring  con- 
tinually, and  half  as  much  weight  of 
flour  as  you  used  of  eggs ; pour  it 
into  the  vessel  you  intend  to  bake  it 
in,  being  first  well  rubbed  with  but- 
ter, and  bake  it  in  a soaking  oven 
about  an  hour  and  a half.  If  it  is  of 
good  colour,  you  may  serve  it  with- 
out garnishing,  and  if  not,  as  it  may 
be  too  brown,  or  two  pale,  glaze  it 
with  a white  sugar  glaze. 

SAVOY  PUDDING  {to  make). 
Pare  the  outside  of  a Savoy  cake; 
cut  it  in  slices  ; put  it  into  a basin  ; 
pour  boiling  milk  over  it,  and  co- 
ver it  up  close,  to  steam  it ; when 
cold,  put  six  eggs  to  it,  leaving  out 
two  whites  ; beat  it  up,  and  add  a 
glass  of  brandy ; put  puff  paste 
round  the  dish,  and  butter  the  bot- 
tom; about  twenty  minutes  will  bake 
it.  It  is  equally  good,  boiled  with 
melted  butter  and  wine,  but  without 
sugar. 

SCALD  HEAD  (to  cure). — 
Among  the  numerous  diseases  of 
children,  none  give  greater  trouble 
than  the  scabby  eruption  at  the  roots 
of  the  hair,  commonly  called  scald 
head.  The  worst  circumstances  at- 
tending this  disorder  are  its  obstina- 
cy and  its  infectious  nature,  being 
readily  communicated  from  one  child 
to  another,  by  contact : when  the 
scabs  are  once  formed,  they  confine 
the  acrid  matter  under  them,  which 
frets  and  irritates  the  skin,  and  tends 
to  spread  the  disease ; the  first  thing, 
therefore,  that  is  indispensable  to  the 
cure,  is  carefully  loosening  the  dried 


scabs,  and  picking  them  away  ; soap 
and  warm  water  are  the  best  things 
for  this  purpose,  and  it  ouglit  to  be 
carefully  attended  to,  both  morning 
and  evening.  A single  neglect  may 
lose  all  the  ground,  which  may  have 
been  previously  gained  ; all  the  hair, 
which  will  come  away  without  pain, 
ought  also  to  be  removed  ; then  use 
the  following  cleansing  wash  : take 
half  an  ounce  of  the  sulphate  of 
potass,  one  pint  of  lime  water,  one 
ounce  of  soap  liniment;  mix,  and 
make  a lotion,  to  be  applied  twice  or 
thrice  a day. 

As  no  one  wash,  nor  ointment, 
however,  will  continue  above  eight 
days  to  improve  the  eruption,  which 
becomes  accustomed  to  its  stimulus, 
it  ought  to  be  changed  as  soon  as  it 
loses  its  effect,  for  the  following  cam- 
omile lotion : take  half  a pint  of 
strong  camomile  tea,  fifteen  or 
twenty  drops  of  the  liquor  of  oxy- 
muriate  of  quicksilver ; mix,  and 
apply  twice  or  thrice  a day. 

It  might  aid  the  cure,  were  a va- 
pour bath  of  camomile  or  sulphur 
applied  to  this  part  alone,  which 
could  be  easily  done  by  a bladder, 
or  oil  silk,  applied  lightly  over  the 
scalp,  and  the  vapour  let  into  it. 

SCALDS  and  BURNS.  When 
a burn  or  scald  is  trifling,  and  occa- 
sions no  blister,  it  is  sufficient  to 
put  a compress  of  several  folds  of 
soft  linen  upon  it,  dipped  in  cold 
water,  and  to  renew  it  every  quarter 
of  an  hour,  till  the  pain  be  entirely 
removed ; when  a burn  or  scald 
blisters,  a compress  of  fine  linen, 
spread  over  with  the  pomatum,  ac- 
cording to  the  after-mentioned  recipe, 
should  be  applied  to  it,  and  changed 
twice  a-day  : if  the  skin  be  burnt 
through,  and  the  flesh  under  is  in- 
jured, the  same  pomatum  may  be 
applied  ; but  instead  of  a compress 
of  linen,  it  should  be  spread  upon  a 
piece  of  soft  lint,  to  be  applied  ex- 
actly over  it,  and  this  covered  with 
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a slip  of  the  first  plaster,  given  be- 
low, which  any  body  may  easily  pre- 
pare, or  with  the  second  plaster,  if 
I it  should  be  preferred.  To  make 
1 the  pomatum:  take  an  ounce  of  the 
i ointment  called  nutritum,  the  whole 
I yolk  of  a small  egg,  or  the  half  of 
I a large  one,  and  mix  them  well  toge- 
I ther;  the  nutritum  may  be  easily 
i made,  by  rubbing  two  drachms  ofce- 
' ruse,  (white  lead)  half  an  ounce  of 
vinegar,  and  three  ounces  of  com- 
i mon  oil,  well  together  ; if  the  ingre- 
: dients  for  making  nutritum  are  not 

k at  hand,  to  make  the  pomatum,  one 
? part  of  wax  should  be  melted  with 
r eight  parts  of  oil,  and  the  yolk  of 
) ati  egg  added  to  two  ounces  of  this 
mixture. 

A still  more  simple  application, 
and  sooner  prepared,  is  to  beat  up 
an  egg,  white  and  yolk,  with  two 
spoonfuls  of  sw’eet  oil,  free  from  any 
rankness;  when  the  pain  of  the  burn, 
and  all  its  other  symptoms  have 
nearly  subsided,  it  will  be  requisite 
to  apply  the  second  of  the  following 
plasters. 

Finit  plaster.  Melt  four  ounces 
of  white  wax  ; add  to  it,  if  made 
in  water,  two  spoonfuls  of  oil ; if 
in  summer,  at  most  one,  or  it  may 
be  quite  omitted  ; dip  into  this,  slips 
of  moderately  thin  linen,  and  let 
them  dry,  or  spread  it  thin,  and  even- 
ly over  them. 

Plaster  second.  To  half  a pound 
of  oil  of  roses,  put  a quarter  of  a 
pound  of  red  lead,  and  two  ounces 
of  vinegar;  boil  them  together  near- 
ly to  the  consistence  of  a plaster  ; 
then  dissolve  in  the  liquid,  three 
quarters  of  an  ounce  of  yellow  wax, 
and  one  drachm  of  camphor;  stir- 
ring the  whole  about  well : take  it 
off'  the  fire,  and  spread  it  upon  sheets, 
or  slips  of  paper  of  any  size  that 
may  be  most  convenient. 

.SCARLET  CLOTH  {to  clean). 
Vhfn  the  article  is  not  much  soiled, 
whrch  generally  hajipcns  if  wrirn 


in  country  places,  or  if  the  colour 
incline  to  what  is  termed  a fire  co- 
loured scarlet,  which  is  more  tena- 
cious, having  less  body  of  cochineal, 
and  more  spirits,  and  is  often  falsi- 
fied with  young  fustic,  turmeric,  &c.: 
the  goods  will  require  milder  means 
to  extract  the  dirt,  without  prejudice 
to  the  colour ; these  are  as  follow  : 

Take  a quarter  of  a peck  of 
wheaten  bread;  pour  boiling  water 
over  it  in  a hair  sieve ; when  the 
bran  water  comes  down  to  a hand 
heat,  immerse  your  cloth,  and  rub  it 
well  now  and  then,  and  holding  it 
up  to  the  light,  look  through  it,  to 
see  where  the  spots  are ; in  the 
meanwhile,  prepare  a second  liquor, 
like  the  former,  adding  to  it  nearly, 
a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  white,  or 
crude  tartar.  Wring  out  from  the  first 
bran  water,  and  put  in  this  ; and  if 
the  colour  be  not  saddened,  which 
may  be  known  by  wringing  one  end 
of  it  tight,  and  blowing  strongly  on 
it,  which  will  show  the  colour  it  will 
be  of  when  dry,  it  is  finished  ; but 
should  it  be  saddened,  or  darkened, 
a clear  liquor  must  be  made  of  cold 
spring  water,  to  which  add  a drop 
or  two  of  the  solution  of  tin  ; let  it 
remain  in  the  liquor  ten  minutes ; 
then  wring  and  hang  it  to  dry. 

SCARLET  CLOTH  from  being 
stained  BLACK  {to  prevent).  As 
all  corrosive,  vitriolic,  or  salt  liquors, 
stain  this  colour,  as  the  dirt  of  the 
streets,  the  droppings  of  houses,  &c. ; 
and  as  these  generally  contain  a vi- 
triolic property,  especially  in  large 
cities  ; when  any  spots  of  this  na- 
ture appear,  upon  your  return  home 
wash  them  out  in  a little  hard  spring 
water,  in  which  a dust  of  tartar  has 
been  thrown,  and  it  will  extract  the 
filth,  and  leave  no  manner  of  stain. 

SCARLET  FEVER  {preventive 
of).  Extract  of  belladona,  has  been 
found  generally  to  render  persons  in- 
susceptible of  the  fever,  in  places 
where  't  is  reigning  ; the  quantity  to 
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be  given  of  the  extract,  is  a twen- 
tieth part  of  a grain,  morning  ami 
evening. 

SCATE  (ft)  hoil).  Clean  the  fish 
very  well,  and  cut  it  in  long  narrow 
pieces;  then  put  it  into  boiling  wa- 
ter, with  a little  salt  in  it;  when  it 
has  boiled  a quarter*  of  an  hour, 
take  it  out,  and  after  adding  a little 
vinegar  to  the  water,  put  it  in  again, 
and  boil  till  enough ; when  it  is 
taken  up,  set  it  over  the  water  to 
drain,  and  cover  it  close  up,  and 
when  it  is  dished,  be  as  expeditious 
as  possible,  for  it  soon  grows  cold  ; 
pour  over  it  cockle,  shrimp,  or  mus- 
cle sauce  ; lay  over  it  oyster  patties  : 
garnish  vvith  barberries,  and  horse- 
radish. 

SCATE  {to  choose).  If  perfectly 
good  and  sweet,  the  flesh  of  scate 
will  look  exceedingly  white,  and  be 
thick  and  firm  ; yet  if  too  fresh,  it 
will  eat  very  tough  ; and  if  stale,  it 
produces  so  strong  a scent,  as  to  be 
very  disagreeable;  they  should  be 
kept  about  two  days,  but  not  longer. 

SCATE  {to  crimp).  Cut  the  fish 
into  long  slips,  crossways  ; then  put 
in  the  slices  of  the  fish  ; let  your 
water  boil  quickly,  and  about  ten  mi- 
nutes will  boil  it  ; drain  it  up,  and 
send  it  to  table  hot,  vvith  butter  and 
anchovy.  It  is  a custom  in  some 
places,  to  put  a piece  of  broken  glass 
bottle  into  the  water  with  the  fish, 
under  the  supposition  that  it  makes 
it  eat  tenderer  ; this  effect  is  dubious, 
but  the  experiment  is  so  simple,  that 
it  is  worth  trying. 

SCATE  {to  fricassee).  Prepare 
it  the  same  as  soles  and  flounders, 
after  which  put  it  into  a stewpan  : 
to  every  pound  of  fish,  put  a quarter 
of  a pint  of  water,  a l;tile  beaten 
mace,  and  a grated  nutmeg,  a small 
hunch  of  sweet  herbs,  and  a little 
salt;  cover  it  close,  and  let  it  boil  a 
quarter  of  an  hour:  then  takeout 
the  sweet  herbs  ; put  in  a quarter  of 
a pint  of  cream,  a piece  of  butter. 


rolled  in  flour,  and  a glass  of  white 
wine;  keep  shaking  the  pan  all  the 
time  one  way,  till  the  fricassi-e  be 
thick  and  smooth  ; dish  it;  and  gar- 
nish with  lemon. 

SCA  1 E LIVERS  {toruulie  toasts 
of).  Mince  the  livers  weil,  also 
parsley,  shallots,  capers,  pepper,  and 
salt;  simmer  it  on  the  fire  some 
time,  with  a good  bit  of  butter  ; then 
let  it  cool ; fry  some  bread  in  butter  ; 
cut  into  different  shapes,  and  lay  this 
preparation  upon  it,  and  cross-bar  it 
over  with  fillets  of  anchovies  ; baste 
with  melted  butter,  and  bread- 
crumbs ; bake  in  a mild  oven,  about 
half  an  hour,  on  a baking  plate,  and 
serve  with  a little  melted  butter,  and 
a good  lemon  squeeze. 

SCATE  {to  marinate).  Cut  it  in- 
to pieces  of  what  size  yon  think  pro- 
per ; put  it  to  marinate  about  two  or 
three  liours,  in  a milk-warm  brine, 
made  of  butter,  water,  vinegar,  pep- 
per, salt,  all  sorts  of  sweet  herbs, 
coarsely  chopped,  one  clove  of  gar- 
lic, slices  of  onions,  bits  of  roots, 
and  two  cloves  ; then  drain  it  well, 
and  flour  it  to  fry  ; serve  dry,  or  with 
what  sauce  you  think  proper,  in  a 
boat. 

SCATE  ami  PARMESAN 
CHEESE  {Matelot  of  ).  Cut  the 
fish  into  pieces,  and  boil  them  in  milk 
and  butter,  with  all  sorts  of  sweet 
herbs,  chopped,  and  proper  season- 
ing ; make  a ragout  of  whole  onions, 
with  a very  thick  sauce,  adding  a 
good  quantity  of  butter  ; put  some 
of  this  ragout  into  the  dish  intended 
for  the  table,  and  a little  rasped  Par- 
mesan cheese  over  it ; lay  tiie  pieces 
of  scate  upon  these,  vvith  onions,  and 
bits  of  fried  bread  between  each; 
put  a spoonful  of  mustard  into  the 
remainder  of  the  sauce,  and  two 
yolks  of  eggs:  mix,  all  well  toge- 
ther ; pour  it  over  the  fish,  and  strew 


bread-crumbs  and  Parmesan,  over 
all  ; put  it  a moment  into  the  oven, 
or  give  it  colour  vvith  a salamamlGr. 
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SCALE  SOUP  {to  make).  Take 
two  pounds  of  scute  ; skin  it,  and 
boil  it  in  six  quarts  of  water ; when 
it  is  boiled  enough,  take  it  up;  pick 
olV  the  meat,  and  lay  it  aside;  put 
in  the  bones  again,  and  about  two 
pounds  of  any  fresh  fish,  a small 
piece  of  lemon-peel,  a bundle  of 
sweet  herbs,  whole  pepper,  two  or 
three  blades  of  mace,  a small  stick 
of  horseradish,  a piece  of  crust,  and 
a little  parsley  ; cover  it  close,  and 
let  it  boil  till  reduced  to  two  quarts  ; 
then  strain  it  off,  and  add  an  ounce 
of  vermicelli ; set  it  on  the  fire,  and 
let  it  boil  gently  ; while  boiling,  take 
a French  roll,  cut  a small  hole  in 
the  top,  and  take  away  the  crumb  ; 
fry  the  crust  brown  in  butter  ; then 
take  the  fish  you  laid  aside ; cut  it 
into  small  pieces,  and  put  it  into  the 
pan,  with  a little  of  the  soup  ; add  a 
small  piece  of  butter,  rubbed  in 
flour,  a little  pepper  and  salt ; shake 
all  together  in  the  saucepan,  over 
the  fire,  till  thick  enough  ; fill  the 
roll  with  it ; pour  the  soup  into  a 
dish,  and  let  the  roll  swim  in  the 
middle  : serve  it  up  hot. 

SCENTED  BAGS  for  DRAW- 
ERS (to  make).  Half  a pound  of 
coriander  seed,  half  a pound  of 
sweet  orrice  root,  half  a pound  of 
damask  rose  leaves,  half  a pound  of 
calamus  aromaticus,  one  ounce  of 
mace,  one  ounce  of  cinnamon,  half 
an  ounce  of  cloves,  four  drachms  of 
musk  powder,  two  drachms  of  loaf 
sugar,  three  ounces  of  lavender  flow- 
ers, and  some  rhodium  wood  ; beat 
them  well  together,  and  sew  them  up 
in  small  silk  bags. 

SCHOOL  CAKE  (to  make) 

Ta'  e a pound  and  a half  of  butter  ; 
put  it  in  a saucepan,  with  a pint  of 
new  milk  ; set  it  on  the  fire  : take  a 
pound  of  sugar,  half  an  ounce  of 
allspice,  beat  fine,  and  mix  them 
with  half  a peck  of  flour  ; pouring 
tlie  milk  and  butter  in  the  middle  of 
the  flour,  and  work  up  like  paste ; 


pour  in  with  the  milk  half  a pint  of 
good  yeast ; set  it  before  the  fire  to 
rise,  just  before  it  goes  to  the  oven : 
either  put  in  some  currants,  or  cara- 
way seeds,  and  bake  it  in  a quick 
oven ; make  it  into  two  cakes,  and 
bake  them  for  an  hour  and  a half. 

SCOLLOPS  of  COLD  CHICK- 
EN {to  dress).  Mince  the  meat  ex- 
tremely small,  and  set  it  over  the  fire 
with  a scrape  of  nutmeg,  a little 
pepper  and  salt,  and  a little  cream, 
for  a few  minutes  ; then  put  it  into 
the  scollop  shells,  and  fill  them  with 
crumbs  of  bread,  over  which  put 
some  bits  of  butter,  and  brown  them 
before  the  fire. 

Either  veal  or  chicken  looks,  and 
eats  well,  prepared  in  this  way,  and 
lightly  covered  with  crumbs  of  bread 
fried,  or  they  may  be  put  on  in  little 
heaps. 

SCORBUTIC  BLOTCHES  {to 
cure).  Take  two  or  three  handfuls 
of  water-cresses  bruised,  to  a quar- 
ter of  a pint  of  milk,  and  simmer 
them  over  a small  fire,  until  they 
assume  a green  colour  : bathe  the 
hands  or  parts  affected  with  this 
liquid,  and  rub  it  in  dryly  by  the 
fire ; afterwards  moisten  the  parts 
with  a little  simple  ointment,  to  pre- 
vent the  glutinous  portions  of  the 
milk  from  cracking  or  chapping  the 
skin  when  in  a drying  state. 

SCORBUTIC  GUMS  {to  cure). 
Take  bole  ammoniac,  the  best,  two 
drachms  ; choice  myrrh,  not  lucid, 
one  drachm  ; roche-alum,  crude,  half 
a drachm  ; claret,  one  pint : boil 
them  over  a gentle  fire  ; strain  out 
tlie  liquid  pait,  and  put  a spoonful 
in  vour  mouth  twice  or  thrice  a day. 

SCORBUTIC  WHEY  {to  make). 
This  whey  is  made  by  boiling  half  a 
pint  of  the  scorbutic  juices  in  a quart 
of  cow’s  milk.  The  scorbutic  plants 
are,  bitter  oranges,  brooklime,  gar- 
den scurvy-grass,  and  water  cre.^ses. 
This  is  a cooling  jileasant  drink  in 
fever  ; and  may  be  reckoned  cordial, 
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when  necessary,  by  the  addition  of 
wine. 

SCORCHED  LINEN  {Composi- 
tion for  restoring).  Boil  to  a good 
consistency,  in  haU’a  pint  of  vinegar, 
two  ounces  of  fuller’s  earth,  an 
ounce  of  hen’s  dung,  half  an  ounce 
of  cake  soap,  and  the  juice  of  two 
onions.  Spread  this  composition 
over  the  whole  of  the  damaged  part, 
and  if  the  scorching  be  not  quite 
through,  and  the  threads  actually 
consumed,  after  suffering  it  ta  dry 
on,  and  letting  it  receive  a subse- 
quent good  washing  or  two,  the 
place  will  appear  full  as  white  and 
perfect  as  any  other  part  of  the 
linen. 

SCOTCH  COLLOPS  (to  dress 
Brown).  Cut  the  collops  the  same 
way  as  the  white  ones,  but  browm 
the  butter  before  the  collops  are  laid 
in;  fry  them  over  a quick  fire; 
shake  and  turn  them,  and  keep  them 
in  a fine  froth  ; when  they  are  a light 
brown,  put  them  into  a pot,  and  fry 
them  as  the  white  ones.  When  they 
are  all  fried  brown,  pour  all  the 
gravy  from  them  into  a clean  toss- 
ing-pan, with  half  a pint  of  gravy 
made  of  the  bones  and  bits  from 
which  the  collops  are  cut  off,  two 
tea-spoonfuls  of  lemon- pickle,  a 
large  one  of  catsup,  the  same  of 
browning,  half  an  ounce  of  morells, 
half  a lemon,  a little  anchovy,  cay- 
enne, and  salt  to  your  taste  ; thicken 
it  with  flour  and  butter ; let  it  boil 
five  or  six  minutes;  then  put  in  the 
collops,  and  shake  them  over  the 
fire  ; if  they  boil,  it  will  make  them 
hard  ; when  they  have  simmered  a 
little,  take  them  out  with  an  egg 
spoon  ; lay  them  in  the  dish  ; strain 
the  gravy  and  pour  it  hot  on  them. 

SCO'I  CH  COLLOPS  (to  dress 
White).  Cut  the  collops  off  the 
thick  part  of  » leg  of  veal,  the  size 
and  thickness  of  a crown-piece  ; put 
a lump  of  butter  into  a tossing-pan, 
and  set  it  over  a slow  fire,  or  the 


collops  will  be  discoloured ; before 
the  pan  is  hot,  lay  the  collops  in,  and 
keep  turning  them  over  till  you  see 
the  butter  is  turned  to  a thick  white 
gravy  ; put  the  collops  and  gravy  in 
a pot,  and  set  them  upon  the  hearth 
to  keep  warm  ; put  cold  butter  again 
into  the  pan  every  time  you  fill  it, 
and  fry  them  as  above,  and  so  con- 
tinue till  you  have  finished : when 
you  have  I'riod  them,  pour  your 
gravy  from  them  into  the  pan,  with 
a tea-spoonful  of  lemon-pickle,  mush- 
room-catsup, caper-liquor,  beaten 
mace,  cayenne  pepper,  and  salt ; 
thicken  with  flour  and  butter  ; when 
it  has  boiled  five  minutes,  put  in 
the  yolks  of  two  eggs,  well  beaten, 
and  mixed  with  a tea-cupful  of  rich 
cream ; keep  shaking  your  pan  over 
the  fire  till  the  gravy  looks  of  a fine 
thickness ; then  put  in  the  collops 
and  shake  them : when  they  are 
quite  hot,  put  them  in  the  dish,  with 
forcemeat  balls ; strew  over  them 
pickled  mushrooms.  Garnish  with 
barberries. 

SCOTCH  EGGS (^0  drew).  Boil 
hard  five  pullet’s  eggs,  and  without 
removing  the  white,  cover  com- 
pletely with  fine  relishing  forcemeat, 
in  which  let  scraped  ham  or  chopped 
anchovy  bear  a due  proportion : fry 
of  a beautiful  yellow  brown,  and 
serve  with  a good  gravy  in  the  dish. 

SCOTCH  LEEK  SOUP  (to 
make).  Take  the  water  that  has 
boiled  a leg  of  mutton  ; put  it  into  a 
stewpan,  with  a quantity  of  chopped 
leeks,  pepper,  and  salt ; simmer 
them  an  hour ; then  mix  some  oat- 
meal with  a little  cold  water  quite 
smooth  ; pour  it  into  the  soup  ; set 
it  on  a slow  part  of  the  fire,  and  let 
it  simmer  gently,  but  take  care  that 
it  does  not  burn  to  the  bottom. 

SCOTCH  MUTl’ON  BROTH 
(to  make).  Soak  a neck  of  mutton  in 
water  for  an  hour  ; cut  oft'  the  scrag, 
and  put  it  into  a stewpan  with  two 
, — of  water  : as  soon  as  it  boils, 
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skim  it  well,  and  then  simmer  it  an 
hour  and  a half;  then  take  the  best 
end  of  the  mutton ; cut  it  into  pieces 
(two  bones  in  each) ; take  some  of 
the  fat  oft',  and  put  as  many  as  you 
think  proper  ; skim  the  moment  the 
fresh  meat  boils  up,  and  every  quar- 
ter of  an  hour  afterwards ; have  ready 
four  or  five  carrots,  the  same  num- 
ber of  turtiips,  and  three  onions,  all 
cut,  but  not  small,  and  put  them  in 
soon  enougli  to  get  quite  tender ; 
add  four  large  spoonfuls  of  Scotch 
barley,  first  wetted  with  cold  water. 
The  meat  should  stew  three  hours. 
Salt  to  taste,  and  serve  all  together. 
Twenty  minutes  before  serving,  put 
in  some  chopped  parsley.  It  is  an 
excellent  winter  dish. 

SCOURING  BALLS  {to  make). 
Take  soft  soap  or  fullers-earth  ; mix 
and  incorporate  it  with  vine  ashes, 
sifted  through  a fine  sieve,  and  with 
powdered  chalk,  alum,  and  tartar,  of 
each,  equal  parts  ; form  into  balls, 
which  dry  in  the  shade.  Their  use 
is  to  rub  on  spots  and  stains,  wash- 
ing the  spotted  part  afterwards  in 
clear  water. 

Another.  Portable  balls  for  re- 
moving snots  from  clothes,  may  be 
thus  prepared; — Fuller’s  earth  per- 
fectly dried  (so  that  it  crumbles  into 
a powder),  is  to  be  moistened  with 
the  clear  juice  of  lemons,  and  a 
small  quantity  of  pearl-ashes  is  to 
be  added  : knead  the  whole  care- 
fully together,  till  it  acquires  the 
consistence  of  a thick  elastic  paste  : 
form  it  into  convenient  small  balls, 
and  dry  them  in  the  sun.  To  be 
used  ; first  moisten  the  spot  on  the 
clothes  with  water,  then  rub  it  with 
the  ball,  and  let  the  spot  dry  in  the 
lun  ; after  having  washed  it  with 
pure  water,  the  spot  will  entirely 
disappear. 

SCOURING,  Black,  Blue,  and 
Dark  Broun  IVooUens,  such  as  broad 
and  narrouL'  cloths,  gentlemen's  coats, 


ladies  pelisses,  <S’C.  (Directions  fur). 
Suppose  the  article  to  be  cleaned 
is  a man’s  coat,  first  dry  about  two 
ounces  of  fullers-earth  by  the  fire; 
then  pour  in  a suHicient  quantity  of 
boilinff  water  on  it  to  dissolve  it  to 
the  consistence  of  treacle ; take  .1 
sufficient  quantity  of  this  on  the  top 
of  your  three  fingers,  and  plaster 
thinly  over  such  spots  of  grease  as 
may  be  on  the  coat,  particularly 
those  on  the  cuff’s,  collar,  the  pocket 
holes,  and  under  the  arms,  &c.  This 
done,  if  you  have  time,  dry  it  by  the 
fire  or  in  the  sun  ; prepare  a penny- 
worth of  bullock’s  gall,  and  mix  with 
it  half  a pint  of  stale  urine  ; add  to 
this,  if  required,  a little  boiling  wa- 
ter, to  make  the  quantity  ofalkaline 
liquor  sufficient  for  your  purpose, 
such  as  chamber-ley,  potash-liquor, 
or  bullock’s  gall.  Care  must  be 
taken  not  to  weaken  this  too  much 
with  water,  but  instead  of  it  add  as 
much  as  you  like  of  the  chamber- 
ley  : dip  your  hand-brush  in  this 
liquor,  and  brushing  the  spotted 
places  in  your  coat,  you  will  find  it 
to  produce  a white  froth,  like  soap 
lather.  After  this  the  coat  must  be 
ducked  in  a bucket  of  cold  water 
(spring  water  is  the  best)  to  wash 
off  the  filth  and  bad  smell;  then 
take  a walking  stick  and  put  through 
the  two  arm  holes,  and  putting  a 
string  round  the  middle  of  the  stick, 
hang  the  coat  to  dry.  When  it  is 
nearly  dry,  take  your  brush  and  lay 
the  nap  the  right  way  of  the  cloth, 
and  when  quite  dry,  pour  a small 
drop  of  oil  of  olives  in  your  hanti, 
and  pass  it  over  the  brush,  with 
which  strike  your  coat,  and  if  too 
much  oil  is  not  used,  it  will  give  it 
the  appearance  of  new. 

SCURVY-GRASS  (Spirit  of).-^ 
Take  of  scurvy-grass,  fresh  gatlier- 
ed  and  bruised,  fifteen  pounds ; 
horseradish-root,  six  pounds  ; recti- 
fied spirit  of  wine,  one  gallcn  ; and 
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water,  tliree  pints  : digest  the  whole 
in  a close  vessel  two  days,  and  draw 
off  a gallon  with  a gentle  fire, 

SEA  WATER  {to  wake  it  Jit  for 
tvashivg  linen  at  sea).  Soda  put  in- 
to sea  water  renders  it  turhid  ; the 
lime  and  magnesia  fall  to  the  bot- 
tom. To  make  sea  water  fit  for 
washing  linen  at  sea,  as  much  soda 
must  be  put  in  it,  as  not  only  to 
effect  a complete  precipitation  of 
these* earths,  but  to  render  the  sea 
water  sufficiently  lixivial  or  alka- 
line; soda  should  always  be  taken  to 
sea  for  this  purpose. 

SEED  CAKE  {to  make).  Mix 
a quarter  of  a peck  of  flour,  with 
half  a pound  of  sugar,  a quarter  of 
an  ounce  of  allspice,  and  a little 
ginger  ; melt  three-quarters  of  a 
pound  of  butter  with  half  a pint  of 
milk  ; when  just  warm,  put  to  it  a 
quarter  of  a pint  of  yeast,  and  work 
up  to  a good  dough.  Let  it  stand 
before  the  fire  a few  minutes  before 
it  goes  to  the  oven  ; add  seeds  or 
currants,  and  bake  an  hour  and  a 
half. 

SEIDLITZ  POWDERS  (to 
make),  'fhese  powders  only  differ 
from  the  sodaic  powders,  by  having 
a purgative  salt  added.  The  best  to 
add  is  rochelle  salt.  Three  drachms 
to  each  dose.  The  best  way  to 
make  these  powders  is  to  have  some 
rochelle  salts  always  at  hand,  and 
havinsi  dissolved  three  drachms  in  a 
half  or  quarter  of  a beer  glass  of 
cold  water,  add  the  carbonate  of 
soda ; then  dissolve  the  tartaric  acid 
in  another  glass,  and  pour  one  upon 
the  other.  This  will  froth  up  and 
it  should  be  then  drank. 

SENEKA  (Dcct>c/io«  of,  to  make). 
Take  of  seneka  rattle-snake  root, 
one  ounce  ; water,  a pint  and  a half: 
boil  to  one  pint,  and  strain.  This 
decoction  is  recommended  in  the 
pleurisy,  dropsy,  rheumatism,  and 
some  obstinate  ditorders  of  the  skin. 
The  do.se  is  two  ounces,  three  or 


four  times  a day,  or  oftener,  if  the 
stomach  will  !>ear  it. 

SENNA  EEA\' E.S  are  a very 
useful  cathartic,  operating  mildly, 
and  yet  effectually  ; and,  if  judici- 
ously managed,  rarely  occasioning 
the  ill  consequences  which  too  fre- 
quently follow  the  exhibition  of  the 
stronger  purges.  The  only  incon- 
veniences complained  of  in  this  drug 
are,  its  being  apt  to  gripe,  and  its 
nauseous  flavour.  These  are  best 
obviated  by  adding  to  the  senna 
some  aromatic  substance,  as  ginger, 
cinnamon,  &c.,  a.nd  by  facilitating 
its  operation  by  drinking  plentifully 
of  any  mild  diluent.  Senna  is  most 
conveniently  given  in  the  form  of 
infusion,  which  is  generally  made 
by  pouring  about  six  ounces  of  boil- 
ing water  unon  from  two  to  si.x 
drachms  of  senna  leaves  in  a tea-pot, 
and  letting  it  stand  for  a few  mi- 
nutes, when  it  may  be  sweetened, 
and  a little  milk  added  to  it,  and 
taken  as  tea,  or  even  mixed  with  lea, 
to  deceive  children  who  will  take  it 
so  ; or  this  tea  may  be  boiled  with 
sliced  apples  with  sugar  in  it,  when 
it  will  be  readily  taken. 

SENNA,  Compound  Tincture  of. 
(Elixir  Sail! t is).  Take  of  senna 

leases,  two  ounces  ; jalap  root, 
bruised,  one  ounce  ; coriander  seeds, 
bruised,  half  an  ounce;  diluted  al- 
cohol, three  pounds  and  a half:  di- 
gest for  seven  days,  and  to  the 
liquor,  filtered  through  paper,  add 
four  ounces  of  double-refined  sugar. 

SENNA,  Electuary  of.  Take  of 
senna  leaves,  in  very  fine  powder, 
four  ounces;  pulp  of  French  prunes, 
one  pound  ; pulp  of  tamarinds,  two 
ounces  ; molasses,  a pint  and  a half; 
essential  oil  of  caraway,  two  drachms: 
boil  the  pulps  in  the  syrup  to  the 
thickness  of  honey ; then  add  the 
powder,  and  when  the  mixture  cools, 
the  oil  ; lastly,  mix  the  whole  inti- 
mately. 

SENNA,  Jnfmon  of.  Take  of 
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spnna,  three  drachms  ; lesser  carda- 
mom seeds,  husked  and  hruised,  half 
a draclim  ; hoiliii"  water,  as  much 
as  will  yield  a filtered  infusion  of 
six  ounces  : digest  for  an  hour,  and 
filter,  when  cold.  It  is  of  advantage 
t!>at  this  infusion  shoulii  be  fresli 
prepared,  as  it  is  apt  to  spoil  very 
quickly. 

SENNA,  Tartarised  infusion  of. 
Take  of  senna,  one  ounce  and  a 
half;  coriander  seeds  bruised,  half 
an  ounce  ; crystals  of  tartar,  two 
drachms;  distilled  water,  one  pint; 
dissolve  the  crystals  of  tartar,  by 
boiling  in  the  w'ater;  then  pour  the 
liquor,  as  yet  boiling,  on  the  senna 
and  seeds ; macerate  for  an  hour  in 
covered  vessel,  and  strain  when 
cold. 

The  addition  of  the  crystals  of 
tartar  renders  the  taste  of  the  senna 
less  unpleasant,  and  also  promotes 
its  action.  The  quantity  to  take  as 
a purge  is  from  half  an  ounce  to 
one  ounce,  early  in  the  morning. 

SHALLOT  SAUCE  (to  make). 
iPeel,  and  cut  small,  five  or  six 
• shallots;  put  them  into  a saucepan 
with  two  spoonfuls  of  white  wine, 
two  of  water,  and  two  of  vinegar  ; 
.give  them  a boil  up,  and  pour  them 
into  a dish,  with  a little  pepper  and 
>salt. 

SHELFORD  PUDDING  (to 
•make).  Mix  three-quarters  of  a 
pound  of  currants,  or  jar  raisins, 
with  one  pound  of  suet,  one  pound 
of  flour,  six  eggs,  a little  good  milk, 
lemon- peel,  and  a little  salt : boil  it 
n a melon  shape  six  hours. 

SHERBET  (to  make).  This  li- 
quor is  a species  of  negus  without 
:he  wine  ; it  consists  of  water,  le- 
mon, or  orange-juice,  and  sugar,  in 
vhich  are  dissolved  perfumed  cakes, 
nade  of  the  best  Damascus  fruit,  and 
rontainintr  also  an  infusion  of  some 
Irops  of  rose-water;  another  kind 
if  it  is  made  of  violets,  honey,  and 
nice  of  raisins.  It  is  well  calculated 
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for  assuaging  thirst,  as  the  acidity  is 
agreeably  blended  with  sweetness. 

The  following  are  the  most  ap- 
proved methods  of  making  it  in  this 
country. 

. Take  nine  Seville  oranges,  and 
three  lemons  ; grate  oft'  the  yellow' 
rinds,  and  put  the  raspings  into  a 
gallon  of  water,  and  three  pounds  of 
double-refined  sugar,  and  boil  it  to 
a candy  height  ; then  take  it  off*  the 
fire,  and  put  into  the  juice  the  pulp 
of  the  above,  and  keep  stirring  it 
until  it  is  almost  cold ; then  put  it 
into  a pot  for  use. 

Another  method.  Pare  four  large 
lemons,  and  boil  the  peels  in  six 
quarts  of  water,  and  a little  ginger 
cut  fine ; boil  them  a quarter  of  an 
hour  ; then  add  to  it  three  pounds 
of  sugar,  and  when  it  is  cold,  put  in 
the  juice  of  the  lemon,  and  strain  it, 
and  it  is  fit  for  use. 

Another.  Take  twelve  quarts  of 
w’ater,  and  six  pounds  of  Malaga 
raisins  , slice  six  lemons  into  it,  with 
one  pound  of  powder  sugar  ; put 
them  all  together  into  an  earthen 
pan  ; let  it  stand  three  days  ; stirring 
it  three  times  a-day  ; then  take  them 
out,  and  let  them  drain  in  a flannel 
bag ; then  bottle  it ; do  not  fill  the 
bottles  too  full,  lest  they  burst:  it  will 
be  fit  to  drink  in  about  a fortnight. 

SHERRY  (to  make  British).  Put 
half  a bushel  of  good  pale  malt  into 
a tub,  and  pour  upon  it  four  gallons 
of  boiling  water,  after  stirring  them 
together,  cover  the  vessel  over,  and 
let  them  stand  to  infuse  for  three 
hours  ; strain  oflf  the  liquor  through 
a hair-sieve ; then  add  of  pure  wa- 
ter, seven  gallons  ; of  white  sugar, 
sixteen  pounds;  boil  them  together 
gently,  for  about  three  quarters  of 
an  hour,  constantly  skimming  it ; 
pour  it  into  a clean  tub,  and  dissolve 
in  it  four  jiounds  of  sugar  candv 
powdered;  ferment  with  yeast  for 
three  7r  foi»r  days  ; when  poured  off 
clear  into  a sweet  cask,  add  five 
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pounds  of  tlie  best  raisins,  bruised 
and  stoned  ; stir  up  the  liquor  once 
or  twice  a-day,  and  after  standing, 
slightly  bunged  two  days,  add  about 
a gallon  of  French  brandy  : bung 
the  cask  closely,  and  in  three  months, 
bottle  for  use. 

SHIN  uf  BEEF  (to  stew').  Saw 
the  bone  into  three  or  four  pieces; 
put  it  into  astewpan,  and  just  cover 
it  with  cold  water  ; vvlien  it  simmers, 
skim  it  clean ; then  put  in  a bundle 
of  sweet  herbs,  a large  onion,  a head 
of  celery,  a dozen  berries  of  black 
pepper,  and  the  same  of  allspice ; 
stew  them  very  gently  over  a slow 
fire,  till  the  meat  is  tender  ; this  will 
take  from  about  three  hours  and  a 
half,  to  four  and  a half. 

Take  three  carrots,  peel  and  cut 
them  into  small  squares  ; peel  and 
cut  ready  in  small  squares,  a couple 
of  turnips,  with  a couple  of  dozen 
of  small  round  silver  button  onions  ; 
boil  them  till  tender;  the  turnips 
and  onions  w’ill  be  enough  in  about 
fifteen  minutes;  the  carrots  will  re- 
quire about  twice  as  long : drain 
them  dry. 

When  the  beef  is  quite  tender, 
take  it  out  carefully  with  a slice,  and 
put  it  in  a dish,  while  you  thicken  a 
pint  and  a half  of  gravy  ; to  do  this, 
mix  three  table-spoonfuls  of  flour, 
w’ith  a tea-cupful  of  the  beef  liquor  ; 
to  make  soup  of  the  rest  of  it,  stir  this 
thoroughly  together  till  it  boils ; 
skim  oflf  the  fat ; strain  it  through 
a sieve,  and  put  in  the  vegetables  to 
tvarm  ; season  with  pepper,  salt,  and 
a wine  glass  of  mushroom  catsup, 
or  port  wine,  or  both,  and  pour  it 
over  the  beef. 

Send  up  wow  wow  sauce  in  a boat, 
which  prepare  in  the  following  man- 
ner: chop  some  parsley  leaves  very 
finely,  quarter  two  or  three  pickled 
cucumbers,  or  walnuts,  and  divide 
them  into  small  squares,  and  set 
them  by  ready  ; put  into  a saucej)an 
a bit  of  butter,  as  big  as  an  egg  ; 
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when  it  is  melted,  stir  to  it  a table- 
spoonful of  fine  flour,  and  about 
half  a pint  of  the  brotli  in  which  the 
beef  was  boiled;  add  a table  spoon- 
ful of  vinegar,  the  like  quantity  of 
mushroom  catsup,  or  port  wine,  or 
both,  and  a tea-spoonful  of  made 
mustard;  let  it  simmer  together  till 
it  is  as  thick  as  you  wish  it ; put  in 
the  parsley  and  pickles  to  get  warm, 
and  pour  it  over  the  beef;  or  rather 
send  it  up  directed  as  above. 

Instead  of  sending  up  the  beef 
whole,  the  meat  may  be  cut  into 
handsome  pieces,  fit  to  help  at  tabh', 
and  lay  it  in  the  middle  of  the  dish 
with  the  vegetables  and  sauce  rouno 
it. 

SHOES  (eosy  method  of  cleaning 
in  winter).  When  the  shoes  or  boots 
are  covered  with  dirt,  take  them  ofl‘, 
and  with  the  back  of  a case-knife,  or 
a piece  of  wood  cut  thin  at  the 
edges  like  a stationer’s  paper-knife, 
scrape  the  dirt  ofl'  with  the  same,  as 
clean  as  possible,  which  will  be  very 
easily  done,  while  the  boots  and 
shoes  are  w'et;  then  with  a small 
piece  of  wet  sponge,  or  flannel,  wipe 
off  the  remaining  dirt,  which  the 
pressure  of  the  knife  cannot  effect; 
then  place  them  in  a dry  room,  or  at 
a convenient  distance  from  the  fire 
for  a few  hours,  and  they  will  take 
the  blacking  remarkably  well,  and 
bear  as  fine  a polish  as  they  did  be- 
fore wetting  ; if  proper  attention  be 
paid  to  tliis  process,  the  fingers  I 
will  scarcely  be  soiled  ; and  much 
trouble  will  be  saved,  by  the  extm  I 
brushing  required,  when  the  dirt  is  I 
suffered  to  dry  on.  I 

SHOES  and  BOOTS  {to  make  I 
XLoterproof).  Take  five  ounces  of  I 
spermaceti,  and  melt  it  in  a pipkin,  I 
or  other  earthen  vessel,  over  a slow  I 
fire;  add  thereto  of  Indian  rubber,  cut  I 
into  slices,  two  ounces;  these  will  pre-  I 
sently  dissolve  ; then  add  two  ounces  I 
of  hog’s  lard,  eight  ounces  of  tallow, 
four  ounces  of  amber  varnish;  mix  ji 
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together,  and  it  will  be  fit  for  use 
immediately  ; cover  the  shoes  or 
boots  twice  or  thrice  with  this  com- 
position, with  a common  blacking- 
brush, and  they  will  acquire  a beau- 
tiful polish. 

SHOES  {to  prevent  taking  wafer). 
One  pint  of  drying  oil,  two  ounces 
of  yellow  wax,  two  ounces  of  tur- 
pentine, and  half  an  ounce  of  Bur- 
gundy pitch  ; if  new  boots  or  shoes 
are  rubbed  with  this  mixture,  either 
in  the  sunshine,  or  at  some  distance 
from  the  fire,  with  a sponge,  or  soft 
brush,  and  the  operation  be  repeated 
as  often  as  they  become  dry,  till  the 
leather  be  fully  saturated,  they  will 
be  impervious  to  wet,  and  will  wear 
much  longer,  as  well  as  acquiring  a 
softness  and  pliability,  that  will  pre- 
vent the  leather  from  ever  shrivelling; 
shoes  and  boots  prepared  in  this 
manner  ought  not  to  be  worn  till 
perfectly  dry  and  elastic,  otherwise 
their  durability  will  rather  be  pre- 
vented than  increased. 

SHORT  BREAD  {to  make). — 
7’ake  a peck  of  flour,  and  make  a 
hole  in  the  middle ; melt  three 
pounds  of  fresh  butter,  in  rather  less 
than  a pint  of  yeast ; add  caraway, 
or  whatever  sweetmeat  is  liked  ; 
pour  the  butter  in,  and  work  it  well 
up  with  the  hands  ; if  too  dry,  put 
in  some  warm  water,  and  when  well 
worked,  roll  it  out  into  cakes  of  any 
shape ; prick  them  well  with  a fork, 
and  bake  them  on  floured  papers.  In 
England,  they  are  usually  made  in  a 
long  triangular  form,  about  the  third 
of  an  inch  thick,  either  with  Scotch 
comfits,  or  small  bits  or  shreds  of 
candied  orange  and  lemon-peel,  and 
sometimes  with  a little  of  each. 

SHOUDY  PASTE  'Jo  make) 

This  must  be  calculated  according 
to  the  number  of  shoudies  wanted  ; 
From  one  pound  and  a half  of  flour, 
separate  one-sixth,  viz.  one  quarter 
of  a pound  ; to  make  a leaven  with 
warm  water,  and  fresh  ycasi,  kne,id 


this  well  together,  and  keep  it  in  a 
warm  jilace,  or  before  the  fire,  for 
about  an  hour,  or  rather  less ; then 
put  the  flour  on  the  board,  make  a 
hole  in  the  middle,  and  add  about 
half  an  ounce  of  salt,  three  quarters 
of  a pound  of  butter,  and  one  dozen 
of  eggs ; work  this  well  together  ; 
pat  it  a little  with  the  hands,  and  put 
the  leaven  in  small  quantities  all  over 
it ; mix  this  paste  very  well  together; 
roll  it  up,  and  wrap  it  in  a linen 
cloth,  with  a little  flour  strewed  all 
about  it ; keep  it  in  a cool  place  till 
next  day  ; when  you  purpose  to 
make  the  shoudies,  cut  the  paste 
into  small  pieces,  throw  them  into 
hot  water  for  a few  minutes,  without 
boiling;  take  them  out  as  they  rise 
to  the  surface,  and  put  them  into 
fresh  water  a moment  ; then  drain 
them  very  well,  and  put  them  into  a 
middling  oven  ; they  require  but  a 
very  short  time  to  be  done. 

SHOULDER  of  LAMB  {to 
roast).  With  a quick  fire  will  take 
about  an  hour. 


c 


SHOULDER  of  MUTTON  {to 
carve).  The  shank  bone  should  be 
wound  round  with  writing  paper, 
that  the  carver  may  turn  it  at  plea- 
sure ; when  first  cut,  it  should  be  in 
the  direction  a h,  and  the  knife 
should  be  passed  deep  to  the  bone. 
The  best  fat  lies  on  the  outer  ed<re, 
and  is  to  be  cut  out  in  thin  slice's, 
in  the  direction  c,  some  delicate  slices 
may  be  cut  out  on  each  side  the 
ridge  of  the  blade  bone,  in  the  di- 
rection c d.  7’he  line  between  the 
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two  dotted  lines,  is  the  direction  in 
which  the  edge  or  ridge  of  tlie  blade 
bone  lies,  and  cannot  be  cut  across. 

SHOULDER  of  MUTTON  of 
seven  pounds  to  roast,  will  take 
about  one  hour  and  a half  before  a 
good  fire. 

SHOULDER  of  MUTTON, 
called  HEN  and  CHICKENS  {to 
dress  a).  Half  roast  a shoulder  ; 
then  take  it  up,  and  cut  off  the  blade 
at  the  first  joint,  and  both  the  flaps, 
to  make  the  blade  round ; score  the 
blade  round  in  diamonds  ; throw  a 
little  pepper  and  salt  over  it,  and  set 
it  in  a tin  oven  to  broil  ; cut  the 
flaps  and  the  meat  oIF  the  shank  in 
thin  slices,  into  the  gravy  that  runs 
out  of  the  mutton,  and  put  a little 
good  gravy  to  it,  witli  two  spoonfuls 
of  walnut  catsup,  one  of  browning, 
a little  cayenne  pepper,  and  one  or 
two  shallots ; when  your  meat  is 
tender,  thicken  it  with  flour  and 
butter;  put  your  meat  in  the  dish 
with  the  gravy,  and  lay  the  blade  on 
the  top,  broiled  a dark  brown  ; gar- 
nish with  green  pickle*,  and  serve  it 
up. 

SHOULDER  of  MUTTON, 
SURPRISED  {to  dress  a).  Half 
boil  a shoulder  of  mutton;  then  put 
it  into  a tossing-pan,  with  two  quarts 
of  veal  gravy,  four  ounces  of  rice,  a 
tea-spoonful  of  mushroom  powder, 
a little  beaten  mace,  and  stew  it  one 
hour,  or  till  the  rice  be  enough  ; 
then  take  up  the  mutton,  and  keep 
it  hot ; put  to  the  rice  half  a pint  of 
good  cream,  and  a lump  of  butter 
rolled  in  flour  ; shake  it  well,  and 
boil  it  a few  minutes ; lay  the  mut- 
ton on  the  dish,  and  pour  it  over : 
garnish  with  barberries  or  pickles, 
and  send  it  up. 

SHOULDER  o/VEAL  to  roast, 
will  take  generally  from  two  hours 
and  three  quarters,  to  three  hours, 
before  a good  fire. 

SHREWSBURY  CAKES.  To 

pound  of  flour,  rub  in  six  ounces 


of  fresh  butter,  four  ounces  of  cur- 
rants, and  four  of  sifted  sugar  ; wet 
it  with  water,  cream,  or  new  milk, 
but  it  must  not  be  made  too  wet: 
roll  the  paste  out,  and  cut  the  cakes 
into  whatever  shape  you  please ; 
put  them  on  baking  sheets,  being 
first  buttered  over,  and  dusted  with 
flour,  a slow  oven  is  best. 

Another  mtthod.  Sift  one  pound 
of  sugar,  some  pounded  cinnamon, 
and  a nutmeg,  grated,  into  three 
pounds  of  flour  of  the  finest  sort; 
then  to  four  eggs,  add  a little  orange- 
flower  water,  or  rose  water,  well 
beaten,  and  mix  them  with  the  flour 
and  the  other  ingredients  ; then  pour 
into  it  as  much  melted  butter  as 
will  make  it  a good  thickness  to  roll 
out. 

SHRIMPS  {to  butter).  Take 
them  out  of  the  skins,  and  warm 
them  with  a little  good  gravy,  a bit 
of  butter,  and  flour,  a scrape  of  nut- 
meg, salt,  and  pepper ; simmer  a 
minute  or  two,  and  serve  with  sip- 
pets, or  with  a cream  sauce,  instead 
of  broun. 

SHRIMPS  {to  choose).  If  they 
are  hard  and  stiff,  of  a pleasant 
scent,  and  their  tails  turned  strongly 
inward,  they  are  new ; but  if  they 
are  limper,  their  colour  faded,  of  a 
faint  smell,  and  feel  slimy,  they  are 
stale. 

SHRIMP  PIE  {to  make  a).— 
Pick  two  pints  of  shrimps ; if  they 
be  very  salt,  season  them  with  only 
mace,  and  a clove  or  two ; mince 
two  or  three  anchovies;  mix  these 
with  the  s})ice,  and  then  season  the 
shrimps  ; put  some  butter  at  the 
bottom  of  the  dish,  and  over  the 
shrimps,  with  a glass  of  sharp  white 
wine  ; the  paste  must  be  light  and 
thin  : they  do  not  take  long  baking. 

SHRIMPS  {to  put).  When  boil- 
ed, take  them  out  of  the  skins,  and 
season  them  with  salt,  white  pepper, 
and  a very  little  mace  and  cloves ; 
press  them  into  a pot ; set  it  in  the 
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oven  ten  minutes;  and  when  cold, 
pour  over  them  claritied  butter. 

SHRIM!’  SAUCE  [(o  make).— 
Pick  the  shrimps,  and  put  them  into 
a stewnan  with  a little  gravy  ; when 
hot,  pour  in  melted  butter  and  some 
anchovy  sauce  ; add  a little  lemon- 
pickle  and  corach. 

SHRIMPS  {to  Pick  out 

the  tails  ; take  the  bodies  ; bruise 
them,  ami  put  them  into  a pint  of 
white  wine,  with  a blade  of  mace  ; 
let  them  stew  a quarter  of  an  hour ; 
stir  them  together,  and  strain  them  ; 
put  the  bodies  to  the  strained  liquor 
and  tails  ; grate  a small  nutmeg,  a 
little  salt,  and  a bit  of  butter  rolled 
in  flour  ; shake  it  all  together;  toast 
some  thin  bread  ; cut  it  into  six 
pieces  ; lay  it  close  together  in  the 
dish,  and  pour  the  fish  and  sauce 
over  it. 

SH  RU  B (/o  make  Almond).  T ake 
three  gallons  of  rum  or  brandy, 
three  quarts  of  orange  juice,  the 
peels  of  three  lemons,  three  pounds 
of  loaf  sugar  ; then  take  four  ounces 
of  bitter  almonds,  blanch  and  beat 
them  fine ; mix  them  in  a pint  of 
milk ; then  mix  them  all  well  to- 
gether ; let  it  stand  an  hour  to  curdle; 
run  it  through  a flannel  bag  several 
times,  till  it  be  clear ; then  bottle  it 
for  use. 

.SHRUB  BRANDY  {to  make).— 
Take  eight  ounces  of  citric  acid,  one 
gallon  of  porter,  three  gallons  of 
raisin  wine,  two  quarts  of  orange- 
flower  water,  seven  gallons  of  good 
brandy,  five  ditto  of  water  ; this  will 
produce  sixteen  gallons. 

First,  dissolve  the  citric  acid  in 
the  water,  then  add  to  it  the  brandy  : 
next,  mix  the  raisin  wine,  porter, 
and  orange-flower  water  together ; 
and  lastly,  mix  the  whole;  and  in  a 
week  or  ten  days  it  will  be  ready 
for  drinking,  and  of  a very  mellow 
flavour. 

SHRUB,  RUM,  Leave 

out  the  brandy  and  porter,  and  add 
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one  gallon  more  raisin  wine,  six 
pounds  of  honey,  and  ten  gallons  ot 
good  flavoured  rum. 

SICK  ROOMS,  Cautions  in  lisit- 
ing.  Never  venture  into  a sick 
room  in  a violent  perspiration  (if 
circumstances  require  a continuance 
there  for  any  time),  for  the  moment 
the  body  becomes  cold,  it  is  in  a 
state  likely  to  absorb  the  infection, 
and  receive  the  disease.  Nor  visit 
a sick  person,  (especially  if  the  com- 
plaint be  of  a contagious  nature) 
with  an  empty  stomach  ; as  this  dis- 
poses the  system  more  readily  to 
receive  the  infection.  In  attending 
a sick  person,  stand  where  the  air 
passes  from  the  door  or  window  to 
the  bed  of  the  diseased,  not  betwixt 
the  diseased  person  and  any  fire  that 
is  in  the  room,  as  the  heal  of  the  fire 
will  draw  the  infectious  vapour  in 
that  direction,  and  much  danger 
would  arise  from  breathing  in  it. 

Dr.  Haygarth,  of  Bath,  lately 
published  the  following  rules  of 
safety  from  contagion  ; the  object  is 
to  enable  medical  and  clerical  visit- 
ors of  the  sick  to  perform  their 
duties  with  safety  ; — It  may  be  pro- 
per (says  Dr.  H.)  previously  to  ob- 
serve, that  an  infectious  fever,  in  a 
small,  close,  and  dirty  room,  is 
caught  by  a very  great  proportion 
of  mankind ; not  less  than  twenty- 
two  out  of  twenty-three,  or  a still 
higher  proportion  ; but,  in  a large, 
airy,  clean  apartment,  even  putrid 
fevers  are  seldom  or  never  infectious. 
When  this  poisonous  vapour  is  much 
diluted  with  fresh  air,  it  is  not 
noxious. 

1.  As  safety  from  danger  entirely 
depends  on  cleanliness  and  fresh  air, 
the  room  door  of  a patient,  ill  of  an 
infectious  fever,  especially  in  the 
habitations  of  the  poor,  should  never 
be  shut;  a window  in  it  during  the 
day  ought  to  be  frequently  opened. 
In  bad  cases,  a current  of  air  be- 
tween a window  and  door,  both  wide 
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open,  may  be  proper  ; if  the  air  be 
very  cold  or  damp,  the  curtains  of 
the  patient’s  bed  may  be  drawn  close 
during  this  ventilation,  should  pe- 
culiar circumstances  require  such 
caution.  These  regulations  would 
be  highly  useful  both  to  the  patient 
and  nurses  ; but  are  particidarly  im- 
poitant,  previous  to  the  arrival  of 
any  visitor. 

2.  The  bed-curtains  should  never 
be  close  drawn  round  the  patient, 
but  only  on  the  side  next  the  light, 
so  as  to  shade  the  face : except 
while  there  is  a current  of  air  be- 
tween a window  and  door. 

3.  Dirty  clothes,  utensils,  &c. 
should  be  frequently  changed,  im- 
mediately immersed  in  cold  water, 
and  washed  clean. 

4.  All  discharges  from  the  pa- 
tient should  be  instantly  removed. 
The  floor  near  the  patient’s  bed 
should  be  rubbed  clean  every  day 
with  a wet  mop  or  cloth. 

5.  The  air  in  a sick  room  has,  at 
the  same  time,  a more  infectious 
quality  in  some  parts  than  in  others. 
Visitors  and  attendants  should  avoid 
the  current  of  the  patient’s  breath, 
the  air  which  ascends  from  his  body, 
especially  if  the  bed  curtains  be 
closed,  and  the  vapour  arising  from 
all  evacuations.  When  medical  or 
other  duties  require  a visitor  to  be 
placed  in  these  situations  of  danger, 
infection  may  be  frequently  pre- 
vented by  a temporary  suspension 
of  respiration. 

6.  Visitors  should  not  go  into  an 
infectious  chamber  with  an  empty 
stomach ; and  in  doubtful  circum- 
stances, on  coming  out,  they  should 
blow  from  the  nose,  and  spit  from 
the  mouth,  any  infectious  poison 
which  may  have  been  drawn  in  at 
the  breath,  and  may  adhere  to  those 
passages. 

Dr.  Willich  recommends  that  “ as 
soon  as  a person  has  returned  from 
visiting  a patient,  who  has  had  the 


plague,  he  ought  immediately  to 
wash  his  mouth  and  hands  with 
vinegar ; to  change  his  clothes, 
carefully  exposing  those  he  has 
woin  to  the  fresh  air;  and  then  to 
drink  a warm  infusion  of  sage  or 
other  aromatic  herbs.”  This  tends 
to  open  the  pores,  and  expel,  by 
means  of  a gentle  perspiration,  the 
pestilential  virus,  if  any  should  have 
incorporated  with  the  mass  of  his 
fluids.  It  will  also  be  of  considera- 
ble service  to  those  who  are  employ- 
ed about  sick  persons,  frequently  to 
smell  vinegar  and  camphor,  or  to 
fumigate  the  apartments  with  to- 
bacco, the  pungency  of  which  acce- 
lerates the  circulation  of  the  blood, 
and  is  believed  to  prevent  infection, 
by  attracting  the  contagious  effluvia. 

SILKS  {black,  to  dip,  when  thei/ 
appear  rusty,  or  the  colour  Jaded).— 
For  a silk  dress,  your  own  discre- 
tion must  be  used,  whether  the  silk 
can  be  roused,  or  whether  it  requires 
to  be  re-dyed  ; should  it  require  re- 
dying, the  following  method  must 
be  adopted  : for  a gown,  boil  two 
ounces  of  logwood;  when  boiled 
half  an  hour,  put  in  the  silk,  and 
simmer  it  half  an  hour  ; then  take  it 
ont,  and  add  a piece  of  blue  vitriol 
as  big  as  a pea,  and  a piece  of  green 
copperas  as  big  as  the  half  of  a 
horse  bean ; when  these  are  dis- 
solved, cool  down  the  copper  with 
cold  water,  and  put  in  the  sdk,  and 
simmer  half  an  hour,  handling  it 
over  w'ith  a stick  ; wash  and  dry  in 
the  air,  and  finish  as  above:  if  only 
wanting  to  be  roused,  pass  it  through 
spring  water,  in  which  is  half  a tea- 
spoonful of  oil  of  vitriol ; handle  in 
this  five  minutes  ; then  rinse  in  cold 
water,  and  finish  as  above. 

SILK  GOWN  {to  dye  black). — 
When  your  copper  boils,  put  in  half 
a pound  of  alder  bark,  and  a gall  or 
two  bruised  ; boil,  or  simmer  your 
silks  in  this  for  one  hour  ; then  take 
tliem  out,  and  cool  them  well,  by 
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bang^’ng  them  up  in  the  air : in  the 
interim,  add  a piece  of  green  cop- 
peras, as  big  as  a small  horse  bean  ; 
when  this  is  dissolved,  cool  down 
your  copper,  by  adding  cold  water, 
and  put  in  your  goods,  keeping  your 
copper  on  the  spring  for  half  an 
hour,  all  the  while  handling  the  goods 
over  with  a stick ; this  is  what  is 
called  bodying,  stuffing,  or  preparing 
the  silks  to  receive  a black  dye  ; then 
. draw  them  out  again,  and  cool  them, 
.and  wash  them  : in  the  interim,  add 
: to  your  copper,  six  ounces  of  fustic, 
:half  a pound  of  logwood,  and  a 
quarter  of  a pound  of  alder  bark  ; 
put  in  the  goods,  and  simmer  them 
. one  hour  ; after  handling  them  well, 

I draw  them  out,  and  add  half  an 
ounce  of  green  copperas,  and  two 
I ounces  of  logwood ; put  in  your 
: goods  again,  and  simmer  for  two 
1 hours;  if  the  liquor  on  the  goods 
in  the  copper,  when  taken  out,  does 
not  appear  a jet  black,  more  green 
i copperas  must  be  added  ; then  boil 
half  an  hour,  taking  care  not  to 
spoil  the  liquor  with  too  much  cop- 
jperas  if  the  silks  should  be  wanted 
of  a blue  black,  a little  more  log- 
' wood,  and  a small  lump  of  blue  vi- 
'triol  should  be  added,  and  the  silk 
.may  remain  in  the  copper  all  night, 
if  the  copper  is  not  wanted  ; next 
morning,  wash,  and  dry. 

Should  the  silks  appear  rusty,  or 
what  is  known  to  the  dyers  by  the 
•name  of  copper-burnt,  or  foxy,  it  is 
customary  to  pass  them  through 
warm  water,  into  which  half  a tea- 
spoonful, or  less,  of  oil  of  vitriol 
has  been  thrown  ; this  will  leave  the 
silk  of  a beautiful  raven  black.  If 
the  silk  be  a soft  and  thick  one,  you 
may  make  a thin  soap  lather,  and 
pass  it  through  ; but  this  must  not 
be  done  when  it  has  passed  through 
vitriol ; and  if  care  be  taken  to  boil 
the  silk  in  this  process,  without  any 
of  these  alterations,  it  will  be  a most 
beautiful  black,  and  wear  a long 


while ; the  oftener  the  silks  are  taken 
out  and  cooled,  the  blacker  they  be- 
come. 

The  preference  is  given  to  bul- 
lock’s gall,  and  hot  water ; but  the 
silk  must  be  cooled  from  the  dye  li- 
quors before  it  is  rinsed  in  gall  wa- 
ter, that  the  dye  may  be  consoli- 
dated. 

SILKS  STAINED  by  CORRO- 
SIVE or  SHARP  LIQUORS  {to 
clean).  It  is  often  observed,  that 
lemon  juice,  vinegar,  oil  of  vitriol, 
and  other  sharp  corrosives,  stain 
dyed  garments  : sometimes  by  add- 
ing a little  pearl-ash  to  a soap  la- 
ther, and  passing  the  silks  through 
these,  the  faded  colour  will  be  re- 
stored ; pearl-ash  and  warm  water, 
will  sometimes  do  alone  ; but  it  is 
the  most  efficacious  method  to  use 
the  soap  lather,  and  pearl-ash  toge- 
ther. 

SILK  {to  take  stains  out  of). — 
Mix  together  in  a phial,  two  ounces 
of  essence  of  lemon,  and  one  ounce 
of  oil  of  turpentine. 

Grease  and  other  spots  in  silks, 
are  to  be  rubbed  gently  with  a linen, 
rag,  dipped  in  the  above  composi- 
tion. 

SILK  STOCKINGS  {to  clean). 
Wash  them  in  soap  and  water,  and 
then,  either  into  a tin,  or  copper 
boiler,  cut  an  ounce  of  white  soap 
into  thin  slices,  and  putting  the 
stockings  in,  boil  them  gently  ten 
minutes ; then  take  them  out,  and 
rinse  them  in  cold  water ; if  they 
are  to  be  of  a blue  cast,  take  one 
drop  of  liquid  blue  ; put  it  into  a 
pan  of  cold  spring  water  ; run  the 
stockings  through  this,  a minute  or 
two,  and  dry  them  in  the  air  ; if 
they  are  to  be  of  a pink  cast,  drop 
one  or  two  drops  of  the  saturated 
pink  dye,  into  a pan  of  cold  water, 
and  run  them  through  this,  instead 
of  the  cbemic  blue  ; if  they  are  de- 
signed to  have  a flesh  colour,  a little 
rose-pink,  is  used  in  a thin  soap 
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liquor  : all  silk  stockings,  black  ex- 
cepted, are  to  be  rubbed  with  a clean 
flannel,  and  sent  to  be  calendered,  or 
mangled. 

SILK  STOCKINGS  {to  di/e 
black).  Stockings  are  dyed  like 
other  silks,  excepting  that  they 
must  be  steeped  a day  or  two  in 
bark  liquor,  before  they  are  put  into 
the  black  silk  dye  ; at  first  they  will 
look  like  an  iron-grey;  but  to  finish 
and  black  them,  they  must  be  put 
on  wooden  legs,  laid  on  a table,  and 
rubbed  with  an  oily  rubber,  or  flan- 
nel, upon  which  is  oil  of  olives,  and 
then  the  more  they  are  rubbed,  the 
better;  each  pair  of  stockings  w'ill 
require  half  a table-spoonful  of  oil, 
at  least,  and  half  an  hour’s  rubbing, 
to  finish  them  well:  sweet  oil  is  the 
best  in  this  process,  as  it  leaves  no 
disagreeable  smell. 

SILVER  FURNITURE  {to 
clean).  Lay  the  furniture,  piece  by 
piece,  upon  a charcoal  fire,  and  when 
they  are  just  red,  take  them  off,  and 
boil  them  in  tartar  and  water,  and 
your  silver  will  have  the  same  beau- 
ty as  when  first  made ; boiling  it  in 
alum  water  has  the  same  effect. 

SILVER  LACE  [to  clean).  Take 
the  gall  of  an  ox,  and  of  a pike  ; 
mix  them  well  together  in  fair  wa- 
ter, and  rub  the  silver  with  the  mix- 
ture ; it  will  soon  recover  its  former 
lustre* 

SILVER  PLATE  {to  clean).— 
Dissolve  alum  in  a strong  ley  ; skim 
it  carefully,  and  mix  it  up  with  soap, 
and  wash  the  silver  with  it,  using  a 
linen  rag. 

SIRLOIN  q/BEEF  {to  dress). 
The  sirloin  of  about  fifteen  pounds, 
will  require  to  be  before  the  fire 
about  three  and  a half  or  four  Iiours  ; 
take  care  to  spit  it  evenly,  that  it  may 
not  be  heavier  on  one  side  than  the 
other  ; put  a little  clean  dripping  into 
the  dripping-pan  ; tie  a sheet  of  paper 
over  it  to  preserve  the  fat;  baste  it  well 
as  soon  as  it  is  put  down,  and  every 


quarter  of  an  hour  all  the  time  it  is 
roasting,  till  the  last  half  hour  ; tlien 
take  otf  the  paper,  and  make  some 
gravy  for  it  (See  Gravy)  ; stir  the 
fire  and  make  it  clear  to  brown  and 
froth  it ; sprinkle  a little  salt  over 
it ; baste  it  with  butter,  and  dredge 
it  with  Hour ; let  it  go  a few  minutes 
longer,  till  the  froth  rises;  take  it 
up  ; put  it  on  the  dish,  &c.  Gar- 
nish it  with  hillocks  of  horseradish, 
scraped  as  fine  as  possible  with 
a very  sharp  knife.  A Yorkshire 
pudding  is  an  excellent  accompani- 
ment. 

Sirloin  of  Beef  may  be  cut  either 
at  the  end  or  by  cutting  into  the 
middle.  For  the  outside,  the  slice 
should  be  kept  down  to  the  bones, 
and  the  same  with  every  following 
helping.  To  cut  a slice  underneath, 
the  joint  must  be  turned  up,  and 
raised  until  it  stands  perpendicularly 
upon  the  bones. 

SLUGS  and  SNAILS  (fo 
trees  f ain).  Melt  the  necessary 
quantity  of  tar,  to  which  add  suffi- 
cient pitch  to  make  it  dry  quickly 
and  give  it  tenacity;  and  while  melt- 
ing, stir  into  and  completely  incor- 
porate w'ith  it  such  a portion  of  horse- 
hair cut  very  small,  as  will  pervade 
every  part  without  making  it  too 
thick.  Apply  this  with  a coarse 
painter’s  brush  to  the  walls,  a foot 
from  the  ground,  and  in  a band  of 
about  three  inches  in  width,  twice 
or  three  times  over  ; the  last  time  it 
must  be  daubed  on,  to  render  it  as 
rough  as  possible,  and  to  allow  the 
ends  of  the  hair  to  project.  A circle 
must  also  be  made  with  this  mixture 
round  the  stem  of  each  tree,  so  that 
no  communication  be  left  free  from 
it  between  the  ground  and  the  fruit 
for  the  slugs  to  crawl  up. 

SMALL  BIRDS  {to  dress  in  sa- 
voury  jelly).,  Take  eight  small  birds 
with  their  heads  and  feet  on  ; put  a 
piece  of  butter  into  the  belly  of  each, 
and  sew  up  the  vents  : cover  them 
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dose  in  a jug  and  set  them  in  a 
ketile  of  boiling  water  till  done  ; 
drain  them  ; make  a savoury  jelly, 
•and  put  some  in  a basin  : when  set, 
put  in  three  birds  with  their  breasts 
downwards,  and  cover  them  with 
jelly : when  this  is  set,  put  in 

the  other  five,  with  their  heads  in 
the  middle,  and  proceed  as  with 
chicken. 

SMALL  TEA  CAKES  {tomake). 
Put  a quarter  of  a pound  of  butter 
into  a pound  of  flour  ; mix  a quar- 
ter of  a pound  of  sifted  lump  sugar, 
and  wet  it  with  water  ; when  made 
up  divide  it  into  two  equal  pieces  ; 
put  one  ounce  of  caraway  seeds  to 
one  piece,  by  way  of  having  two 
sorts  ; then  rub  the  paste  out  very 
thin,  and  cut  it  out  with  a small 
round  cutter ; butter  a baking  sheet, 
and  dust  it  over  with  flour  ; lay  them 
regularly  on  baking  sheets,  and  bake 
them  in  a slow  oven  ; they  should 
be  of  a light  brown.  They  should 
be  kept  in  a dry  place,  either  in  a 
covered  glass  or  pan. 

SMELTS  {to  chooie).  This  fish 
when  fresh  is  of  a fine  silver  hue, 
very  firm,  and  has  a particularly 
strong  scent  greatly  resembling  that 
of  cucumber  newly  pared.  It  is  in 
season  in  January,  February,  March, 
April,  May,  June,  October,  and  No- 
vember. 

SMELTS  {to  broil).  Trim  ofifthe 
gills  and  wash  them  clean  ; put  them 
into  a stewpari  with  a good  bit  of 
butter,  chopped  sweet  herbs,  pepper, 
and  salt ; give  them  a few  turns  in 
this ; then  take  them  out,  and  add 
one  or  two  yolks  of  eggs  to  tlie  but- 
ter; mix  it  well  together;  dip  the 
smelts  in  it;  strew  bread  crumbs 
over,  and  broil  them  gently.  Serve 
with  mL-ltcd  butter  and  vinegar,  or  a 
lemon  squeeze,  without  any  thing 
else,  or  a relishing  sauce  in  a boat, 
or  dry,  with  fried  parsley. 

SMEL'I.S  {to  dress  with  saroury 
•clly).  her  cleaning,  season  them 
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with  mace  and  salt,  and  lay  them  in 
a pot  with  butter  over  them  ; lie 
down  with  paper,  and  bake  them 
half  an  hour.  Take  them  out,  and 
when  cool,  lay  them  separately  to 
drain.  When  quite  cold,  lay  them 
in  a deep  plate  ; pour  cold  jelly  over 
them,  and  they  will  look  like  living 
fish. 

SMELTS  {to  fry).  After  having 
washed  and  taken  away  the  gills, 
dry  them  in  a cloth  ; then  beat  up 
an  egg  very  fine  ; rub  it  over  them 
with  a feather,  and  strew  on  crumbs 
of  bread : fry  them  in  hog’s  lard, 
over  a clear  fire,  and  put  them  in 
when  the  fat  is  boiling  hot.  When 
they  are  done  of  a fine  brown,  take 
them  out,  and  drain  off  the  fat. 
Garnish  with  fried  parsley  and  le- 
mon. 

SMELTS  {masked).  Make  a good 
fish  forcemeat,  and  put  part  of  it 
in  the  dish  intended  for  table  ; put 
the  smelts  upon  this,  and  the  remain- 
der of  the  forcemeat  over  them, 
singly,  in  their  own  form,  with  bread 
crumbs  upon  the  forcemeat, and  small 
bits  of  butter  close  to  each  other  ; 
bake  them  in  the  oven,  and  serve 
them  with  a clear  relishing  cullis 
sauce. 

SMELTS  (to  pzcHe).  Take  what 
number  you  please,  well  clean  and 
wash  them ; take  pepper,  nutmeg, 
mace,  saltpetre,  and  some  common 
salt ; beat  all  very  fine,  and  lay  the 
smelts  in  rows  in  a jar;  between 
every  layer  of  smelts,  strew  the  sea- 
soning with  four  or  five  bay  leaves  ; 
then  boil  some  red  wine,  and  pour 
on  a sufficient  quantity  to  cover 
them.  Cover  them  with  a plate, 
and  when  cold,  stop  them  close,  and 
put  them  by  for  use. 

SMELTS  {to  pol).  Carefully  gut 
and  clean  them  : then  season  wit'n 
salt,  pounded  mace,  and  pepper ; 
put  them  into  a pan,  with  butter  on 
the  lop,  and  set  them  in  a very  slack 
oven.  When  r'u-v  arc  do.ne  and 
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nearly  cold,  take  them  out  and  lay 
tl)em  on  a cloth.  Then  put  them  in 
pots ; take  the  butter  from  the  li' 
quor ; clarify  it  with  more  ; pour  it 
on  them  ; tie  them  down  close,  and 
set  them  by  for  use. 

SMELTS  {with  fennel  sauce,  to 
dress).  IMake  a sauce  with  a couple 
of  sprigs  of  fennel,  two  cloves,  and 
one  of  garlic,  which  scald  together  a 
moment  in  boiling  water  ; put  two 
glasses  of  white  wine  into  a saucepan 
with  a few  spoonfuls  of  cullis,  and  a 
good  bit  of  butter  ; boil  these  toge- 
ther a little  while  ; then  put  in  the 
fennel  and  garlic,  pounded ; warm 
it  together,  and  serve  under  fried 
smelts. 

SMOKING  of  a LAMP  {to  pre- 
vent the).  Soak  the  wick  in  strong 
vinegar,  and  dry  it  well  before  you 
use  it ; it  will  then  burn  both  sweet 
and  pleasant,  and  give  much  satis- 
faction for  the  trifling  trouble  in 
preparing  it. 

SMOKY  CHIMNEYS  (General 
directions  for  tliv  cure  of  ).  A north- 
ern aspect,  generally  produces  a 
smoky  chimney.  A single  chimney 
is  more  apt  to  smoke,  than  when  it 
forms  part  of  a stack. 

Straight  funnels  seldom  draw 
well. 

Large  fire  places  are  apt  to  smoke, 
particularly  when  the  aperture  of  the 
funnel  does  not  correspond  in  size, 
for  which  a temporary  remedy  may 
be  found  in  opening  a door  or  win- 
dow,— a permanent  cure,  by  dimi- 
nishing the  low'er  aperture. 

When  a smoky  chimney  is  so  in- 
corrigible as  to  require  a constant 
admission  of  air  into  the  room  ; the 
best  mode  is  to  introduce  a pipe,  one 
of  whose  apertures  shall  be  in  the 
open  air,  and  the  other  under  the 
grate:  or  openings  may  be  made  near 
the  top  of  the  apartment,  if  lofty, 
without  any  inconvenience,  even  to 
persons  sitting  close  by  the  fire. 

Where  a chimney  only  smokes 


when  a fire  is  first  lighted,  this  may  » 
be  guarded  against,  by  allowing  the  i 
fire  to  kindle  gradually ; or  more  I 
promptly,  by  laying  any  inflammable  ! 
substance,  such  as  shavings,  on  the  < 
top  of  the  grate,  the  rapid  combus- 
tion of  which  warms  the  air  in  the  I 
chimney,  and  gives  it  a tendency 
upwards,  before  any  smoke  is  pro- 
duced from  the  fire  itself.  If  old 
stove  grates  are  apt  to  smoke,  they  ; 
may  be  improved  by  setting  the 
stove  farther  back.  If  that  fails, 
contract  the  lower  orifice. 

In  cottages,  the  shortness  of  the 
funnel  or  chimney,  may  produce 
smoke,  in  which  case  the  lower 
orifice  must  be  contracted  as  small 
as  possible,  by  means  of  an  upright 
register. 

If  a kitchen  chimney  overpowers 
that  of  a parlour,  as  is  often  the  case 
in  small  houses,  apply  to  each  chim- 
ney a free  admission  of  air,  until  the 
evil  ceases. 

When  a chimney  is  filled  vsnth 
smoke,  not  of  its  own  formation, 
but  from  the  funnel  next  to  it,  an 
easy  remedy  oilers,  in  covering  each 
funnel  with  a conical  top,  or  earthen 
cloak,  not  cylindrical,  but  a frustrum 
of  a cone;  by  means  of  which  the  two 
openings  are  separated  a few  inches, 
and  the  cold  air,  or  the  gusts  of  wind, 
no  longer  force  the  smoke  down 
with  them. 

If  these  remedies  fail,  it  will  be 
generally  found  that  the  chimney 
only  smokes,  when  the  wind  is  in  a 
particular  quarter,  connected  with 
the  position  of  some  higher  build- 
ing, or  a hill,  or  grove  of  trees.  In 
s /ch  cases  the  common  turncap,  as 
made  by  tinmen  and  ironmongers, 
will  generally  be  found  fully  ade- 
quate to  the  end  proposed. 

The  following  has  been  recom- 
mended as  a cure  for  a smoky  chiui-  !■ 
ney 

Inflate  a large  ox’s  bladder,  and  ll 
fie  it  by  the  neck  to  the  middle  of  a \ 
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stick,  which  place  across  the  inside 
of  the  chimney,  about  two  feet  from 
the  top,  or  at  the  foot  of  the  chim- 
ney pot.  The  buoyancy  of  the  air 
keeps  the  bladder  continually  in  a 
circular  motion,  and  thereby  pre- 
vents the  rush  of  air  into  the  funnel 
from  descending  so  low  as  the  fire 
place. 

SNIPES  {to  dress  in  snrtout), — 
Make  a forcemeat  of  veal,  an  equal 
quantity  of  beef  suet,  pounded  in  a 
mortar  with  crumbs  of  bread  ; add 
beaten  mace,  pepper,  and  salt,  pars- 
ley, and  sweet  herbs,  mixed  with  the 
yolk  of  an  egg ; lay  some  of  this 
round  the  dish  ; then  put  in  the 
birds,  which  must  be  drawn,  and 
half  roasted.  Chop  the  trail  and 
put  it  all  over  the  dish.  Put  some 
truffles,  morells,  mushrooms,  a 
sweetbread,  and  artichoke  bottoms, 
cut  small,  into  some  good  gravy ; 
stew  all  together  ; beat  up  the  yolks 
of  two  eggs  in  a spoonful  of  white 
wine  ; stir  all  together  one  way  ; 
when  thick  take  it  off,  and  when  cold 
pour  it  into  the  surtout ; have  the 
yolks  of  a few  hard  eggs  put  in  here 
and  there ; season  with  beaten  mace, 
pepper,  and  salt ; cover  with  the 
forcemeat ; colour  it  with  yolks  of 
eggs;  then  send  it  to  the  oven. 
Half  an  hour  does  it.  Send  it  hot 
to  table. 

SNIPES  {to  dress  whh  purslaui 
leaves).  Draw,  and  make  a force- 
meat for  the  inside  of  the  snipes,  but 
preserve  the  trails  for  the  sauce ; 
spit  them  across  upon  a lark  spit, 
covered  with  bacon  and  paper,  and 
roast  them  gently.  Tor  sauce,  take 
some  leaves  of  purslain,  blanch  them 
w ell  in  water  ; put  them  into  a ladle- 
ful of  cullis  and  gravy,  a bit  of  shal- 
lot, pepper,  salt,  nutmeg,  and  pars- 
ley, and  stew  gently  half  an  hour  ; 
have  the  trails  ready  blanched,  and 
put  in.  Dish  up  the  snipes  upon 
thin  slices  of  bread  fried  ; squeeze 


the  juice  of  an  orange  into  tlie 
sauce,  and  serve  them  up. 

SNIPES  These  birds 

must  never  be  drawn  : spit  them  on 
a small  bird  spit ; flour  them,  and 
baste  them  with  butter;  have  ready 
a slice  of  bread  toasted  brown,, 
which  lay  in  a dish,  and  set.  it  undet. 
the  birds  for  the  trail  to  drop  on. 
When  they  are  enough,  take  them 
up,  and  lay  them  on  the  toast;  put 
some  good  gravy  in  the  dish  ; serve 
with  butter,  and  garnish  with  orange 
or  lemon. 

SNOWBALLS  {to  make).  Pare 
five  large  baking  apples;  take  out 
the  cores  with  a scoop  ; fill  the  holes 
with  orange  or  quince  marmalade  ; 
then  make  a little  good  hot  paste, 
and  roll  the  apples  in  it,  and  make 
the  crust  of  an  equal  thickness,  and 
put  them  in  a tin  dripping  pan  ; 
bake  them  in  a moderate  oven  : 
when  you  take  them  out,  make  icing 
for  them  the  same  way  as  for  a 
plum  cake,  and  ice  them  all  over 
with  it,  about  a quarter  of  an  inch 
thick ; set  them  a good  distance 
from  the  fire  till  they  are  hardened, 
but  take  care  you  do  not  let  them 
brown  ; put  one  in  the  middle  of  a 
China  dish,  and  the  other  five  round 
it.  Garnish  with  flowers. 

Another  method.  Sw'ell  some  rice 
in  milk  ; strain  it  off,  and  having 
pared  and  cored  some  apples,  put 
the  rice  round  them,  tieing  each  up 
in  a cloth.  Put  a bit  of  lemon  peel, 
a clove,  or  cinnamon,  in  each,  and 
boil  them  well. 

SNUFFERS  and  CANDLE- 
STICKS (^oc/eaw).  Ifsilver  or  plated, 
care  must  be  taken  that  they  are  not 
scratched  in  getting  off  the  wax  or 
grease  ; therefore,  never  use  a knife 
for  that  purpose,  nor  hold  them  be- 
fore the  fire,  to  melt  the  wax  or 
grease,  as  in  general  the  hollow  part 
of  the  candlesticks,  towards  the  bot- 
tom, i.s  filled  with  a coinposition  that 
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will  melt  if  made  too  hot  ; pom- 
boiling  water  over  them  ; this  will 
takeall  the  grease  off  w'itliout  injury, 
if  wiped  directly  with  an  old  cloth, 
and  save  the  brushes  from  being 
greased  : let  them,  in  all  other  re- 
spects, be  cleaned  like  the  rest  of 
the  plate. 

If  japanned  bed-room  candlesticks, 
never  hold  them  near  the  fire,  or 
scrape  them  with  a knife  ; the  best 
way  is  to  pour  water  upon  them  just 
hot  enough  to  melt  the  grease  ; then 
wipe  them  wdth  a cloth,  and  if  they 
look  smeary,  sprinkle  a little  whiting, 
or  flour  upon  them,  and  rub  it  clean 
off. 

Be  very  particular  in  cleaning  the 
patent  snuHers,  as  they  go  with  a 
spring,  and  are  easily  broken.  The 
part  which  shuts  up  the  snuffing  has 
in  general  a small  hole  in  it,  where 
a pin  can  be  put,  to  keep  it  open 
while  cleaning  it ; be  sure  to  have 
them  well  cleaned,  that  the  snuff 
may  not  drop  about  when  using  them. 
The  extinguishers  likewise  must  be 
well  cleaned  in  the  inside,  and  be 
put  ready  with  the  snuffers,  that  the 
candlesticks  may  not  be  taken  up 
without  them. 

If  the  sockets  of  the  candlesticks 
be  too  large  for  the  candles,  put  a 
piece  of  paper  round  the  end,  but 
do  not  let  it  be  seen  above  the  nozle 
of  the  candlestick  ; be  particular  in 
putting  them  in  straight,  and  having 
clean  hands,  that  they  may  not  be 
dirtied  ; always  light  the  candles  to 
burn  off  the  cotton,  before  setting 
them  up,  but  leave  the  ends  long 
enough  to  be  lighted  again  with  ease, 
when  wanted. 

SOAP  {to  make').  The  combina- 
tion of  soda,  or  potash,  wdth  oils,  or 
fat  in  general,  forms  the  compound 
called  soap.  The  union  of  oil,  &c. 
with  potash,  affords  those  called  soft 
soap  ; the  combination  of  soda  with 
the  same  substances  affords  those 
called  hard  soap.  It  seems  to  be  an 


established  truth,  that  potash,  com- 
bined witli  any  kind  ot  i;!t,  can  oidv 
afl'ord  a soap,  to  wliuh  no  cooli-io 
can  give  a hard  ionsis:ui.y.  1 li,_. 
addition,  liowever,  of  a ci  riain  (jiiaii- 
tity  of  soda,  or  even  of  niuiiate  of 
soda,  \\  '\]\  produce  the  (fleet  of  con- 
solidating it.  I he  forniation  of’ 
white  soap  may  be  shown  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner  : — 

Let  one  part  of  lime  (previously 
slaked)  and  two  of  soda,  be  boiled 
in  twelve  parts  of  water  for  half  an 
hour,  filter  the  lixiviutn  through  a li- 
nen cloth,  (pouring  back  the  fluid 
upon  the  cloth  till  it  passes  clear.) 
and  evaporate  it,  till  a phial,  which 
would  contain  one  ounce  of  water, 
will  hold  an  ounce  and  three-eigliths 
of  the  fluid  : this  having  bi.en  done, 
soap  may  be  made  by  mere  mixture 
of  this  ley  with  olive  oil,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  one  part  of  the  former 
with  two  of  the  latter,  in  a glass  or 
stone-ware  vessel.  I'his  mixture 
being  beat  up  from  time  to  time  with 
a wooden  spatula,  soon  becomes 
consistent,  and  if  left  to  stand  for 
four  or  five  days,  it  forms  a white 
hard  soap. 

In  large  manufactories,  the  ley  for 
making  soap  is  made  no  stronger 
than  to  float  a new-laid  egg,  wdien 
the  workmen  begin  to  form  the  mix- 
ture. The  oil,  or  tallow,  is  first 
boiled  with  a weak  ley,  until  the 
whole  is  formed  into  a saponaceous 
compound.  It  is  then  kept  boiling 
with  a stronger  ley,  until  it  acquires 
a considerable  consisience,  and  seems 
to  be  separating  from  the  fluid  be- 
low. This  separation  is  a very  ma- 
terial part  of  the  operation  ; and  to 
effect  it  completely,  a quantity  of 
common  salt  is  adtled,  the  materials 
are  continually  boiled  for  three  or 
four  hours,  and  then  the  fire  is  with- 
drawn. The  soap  will  now  be 
found  united  at  the  top  of  the  li- 
quor, or  wdiat  is  called  the  waste  ley, 
'>  liich  is  of  no  further  use,  and  is 
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llierefore  drawn  oHT.  The  soap  is 
now  melted  for  the  last  time  with  a 
ley,  or  even  with  water  ; it  is  then 
allowed  to  cool  tor  a short  time,  and 
afterwards  cast  into  wooden  frames. 
The  last  melting  is  of  considerable 
importance,  as  it  gives  the  soap  a 
compact  appearance. 

The  tallow  for  making  soap,  is 
reckoned  good,  if  thirteen  hundred 
weight,  yield  a ton  of  white  soap. 

Mottled  soap  is  made  in  a similar 
manner  as  the  last ; the  mottled  ap- 
pearance is  given  towards  the  end  of 
the  operation  of  boiling,  by  dispers- 
ing the  ley  through  the  soap,  or  by 
adding  to  it  a quantity  of  a solution 
of  sulphate  of  iron,  which,  by  its 
decomposition,  deposits  its  oxide 
through  the  soap,  and  gives  it  an  ap- 
pearance of  blue  marble.  In  some 
manufactures  the  black  oxide  of 
manganese  is  made  use  of  for  the 
same  purpose. 

Yellow  soap  is  made  with  tallow 
and  resin  ; and  these  are  reckoned 
good,  if  ten  hundred  weight  of  tal- 
low, and  three  and  a half  hundred 
weight  of  resin,  with  the  proper 
quantity  of  soda,  afford  a ton  of 
soap. 

SOAP  (to  make  essence  of,  for 
sharing,  or  washing  hands).  Take  a 
pound  and  a half  of  fine  white  soap 
in  thin  slices,  and  add  thereto,  two 
o;mces  of  salt  of  tartar : mix  them 
well  together,  and  put  this  mixture 
into  one  quart  of  spirits  of  wine,  in 
a bottle  which  will  hold  double  the 
quantity  of  the  ingredients  ; tie  a 
bladder  over  the  mouth  of  the  bot- 
tle. and  prick  a pin  through  the 
bladder  ; set  it  to  digest  in  a gentle 
heat,  and  shake  the  contents  from 
time  to  time,  taking  care  to  take  out 
the  pin  at  such  times,  to  allow  passage 
for  the  air  from  within  ; when  the 
soap  is  dissolved,  filter  the  liquor 
through  paper,  to  free  it  from  im- 
purities ; then  scent  it  with  a little 
bergamot,  or  essence  of  lemon.  It 


will  have  the  appearance  of  fine  oil, 
and  a small  quantity  will  lather  with 
water,  like  soap,  and  is  much  supe- 
rior in  use,  for  washing  or  shaving. 

SOAP  LINIMENT  CO.VI- 
POUND  {to  make).  Take  of  cam- 
phor, one  ounce;  soap,  three  ounces  ; 
spirit  of  rosemary,  one  pint  : digest 
the  soap  in  the  spirit  of  rosemary 
until  it  be  dissolved,  and  add  to  it 
the  camphor.  This  is  useful  to  ex- 
cite action  on  the  surface,  and  is 
used  to  disperse  scrophulous  enlarge- 
ments, and  to  moisten  flannel  with, 
and  apply  it  to  the  throat,  in  cases  of 
quinsey.  It  is  a more  lasting  sti- 
mulus, than  camphorated  spirit  of 
wine. 

Tw’o  ounces  of  laudanum,  added 
to  the  above,  will  form  the  anodyne 
liniment,  which  is  to  be  used  exter- 
nally ; and  possesses  great  efficacy 
in  removing  local  pains,  when  rubbed 
on  the  affected  part. 

SOAP  (a  substitute  for).  Peel 
and  boil  potatoes,  until  they  are 
tliree  parts  done  ; soak  the  linen  in 
cold  water  for  an  hour ; then  place 
it  in  a copper  of  boiling  water  ; take 
it  out,  and  rub  it  well  with  the  pota- 
toes, in  the  same  way  as  with  soap  ; 
being  thus  well  rubbed  and  wrung, 
plunge  it  a second  time  in  the  cop- 
per, into  which  place  a quantity  of 
potatoes,  in  the  same  way  as  you 
boil  soap  with  linen  ; let  the  whole 
boil  for  half  an  hour  ; rub  it  tho- 
roughly again  all  over,  and  wring  it ; 
throw  it  again  in  the  copper  for  a 
few  minutes  ; then  well  rinse  it  in  a 
large  quantity  of  water,  twice  ove  r ; 
let  it  then  remain  in  clear  cold  wa- 
ter, for  half  an  hour  ; wring  it  well, 
and  lei  it  dry. 

SOAP  fur  WASHING  {easy 
method  of  making  a saponaceous  li.- 
quid,  which  may  be  used  instead  of  the 
solutions  of  soap).  Take  the  ashes 
produced  from  the  combustion  of 
wood  which  has  not  been  floated, 
and  make  a ley  of  them,  according 
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to  the  usual  manner,  mixing  with 
tlie  ashes,  a handful  or  two  of  quick 
lime,  well  pounded,  or  recently 
slaked  ; let  tlie  ley  stand  till  it  is 
grown  clear,  by  the  settling,  or  swim- 
ming of  the  foreign  substances  con- 
tained therein : then  pour  it  into 
another  vessel,  and  keep  it  for  use  ; 
when  it  is  proposed  to  make  any  use 
of  this  ley,  take  any  quantity  of  oil, 
and  pour  upon  it  thirty  or  forty  times 
as  much  as  of  the  ley  ; immediately 
a liquor  white  as  milk  will  be  form- 
ed, which,  by  being  well  shaken  or 
stirred,  lathers  and  froths  like  a good 
solution  of  soap;  this  liquor  is  to 
be  poured  into  a washing-tub,  or 
other  vessel,  and  to  be  diluted  with 
a greater  or  less  quantity  of  water  ; 
after  which,  the  linen  meant  to  be 
washed,  is  to  be  steeped  herein,  to 
be  rubbed  and  wrung  in  the  usual 
way. 

Observations  on  the  foregoing  re- 
ceipt. 

It  is  better  that  the  ley  should  not 
be  made  until  the  time  when  it  is  to 
be  used  ; if  left  to  stand  in  open  ves- 
sels, its  power  is  weakened,  and  its 
nature  changed. 

Fresh  wood  ashes  are  preferable 
to  old  ones,  particularly  if  the  latter 
have  been  exposed  to  the  air  ; in  that 
case,  they  have  no  longer  their  usual 
power  ; and  in  order  to  make  them 
serve  the  purpose,  mix  with  them  a 
greater  proportion  of  quick  lime. 

Those  ashes  are  preferable  which 
are  produced  from  hard  wood ; those 
which  are  left  after  the  burning  of 
floated  wood  cannot  be  made  use  of 
with-  equal  success. 

Fat  oils,  of  a thick  consistence,  are 
most  proper  for  the  purpose  here 
spoken  of;  fine  thin  oils  are  by  no 
means  fit  for  it. 

If  stinking  oil  be  made  use  of,  it 
is  apt  to  give  a bad  smell  to  the  li- 
nen ; this  may  be  removed  by  pass- 
ing the  linen  carefully  through  a 
.strong  pure  ley  ; but  in  general,  the 


smell  goes  off  as  the  linen  become* 
dry. 

When  the  mixture  of  the  oil  with 
the  ley  is  of  a yellow  colour,  it  must 
be  diluted  with  water. 

When  the  oil  rises  in  the  ley,  and 
swims  upon  the  surface  of  it  in  the 
form  of  small  drops,  it  shows  that 
the  oil  is  not  fit  for  the  purpose,  not 
being  thick  enough,  or  else  that  the 
ley  is  too  weak,  or  not  sufficiently 
caustic. 

To  prevent  the  quick  lime  from 
losing  its  power,  and  to  have  always 
some  in  use  when  wanted,  it  may  be 
broken  into  small  pieces,  and  kept  in 
bottles  well  dried,  and  well  corked, 
or  in  barrels. 

SODA  WATER  POWDERS 
(^to  make).  Soda  water  is  prepared 
from  powder,  precisely  in  the  same 
manner  as  ginger  beer  (see  ginger 
beer),  except  that,  instead  of  the  two 
powders  there  mentioned,  the  two 
following  are  used:  for  one  glass, 
thirty  grains  of  carnonate  of  soda  ; 
fur  the  other  glass,  twenty-five 
grains  of  tartaric,  or  citric  acid. 

SODA  WATER  (a  cheap  and  ex 
peditious  wap  of  making).  Be  very 
careful  in  having  the  bottles  (half 
pint  stone  bottles)  well  washed  and 
dry ; put  into  each,  twenty-five 
grains  of  sub-carbonate  of  potash, 
twenty-five  grains  of  citric  acid;  fill 
the  bottles  nearly  full  with  spring 
water  ; cork  it  down  instantly,  and 
tie  the  cork  down  with  strong  twine, 
or  wire  ; then  proceed  to  the  next 
bottle,  and  so  on  until  the  whole  be 
completed. 

SODAIC  POWDERS  {to  make). 
Twelve  drachms  of  carbonate  of  so- 
da, divided  into  twelve  parts,  {in  blue 
paper),  eleven  drachms  of  tartaric 
acid,  divided  into  twelve  parts,  {in 
'white  paper)  ; dissolve  the  tartaric 
acid  in  a glass  of  water,  and  then 
add  the  soda.  This  receipt  is.  for 
twelve  doses.  It  should  be  drank 
in  the  effervescent  state. 
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SOFT  POMATUM  (fo  make). 
i|  Melt  in  a water  bath,  half  a pound 
of  the  best  lard;  take  it  off  the  fire, 
and  add  half  a pint  of  rose  water  ; 
.j-stir  it  continually  with  a clean  piece 
P of  wood,  or  ivory,  made  in  the  form 
[ of  a spatula,  until  it  is  cold;  then 
f drain  off  the  superfluous  water  that 
fl  sswims  on  the  surface  ; add  a few 
I -drops  of  the  otto  of  roses,  or  any 
other  scent  you  please  : in  order  to 
( [.prevent  its  turning  rancid,  add  a 
I '.table-spoonful  of  spirits  of  wine. 

SOFT  SEALING  WAX  (to 
I -make).  This  sealing  wa.\  which  is 
^seldom  used  for  any  other  purpose, 
:than  that  of  receiving  the  impres- 
isions  of  seals  of  office,  to  charters, 
[patents,  proceedings  in  chancery, 
,’&:c.  is  prepared,  when  to  be  used 
• white,  or  rather  uncoloured,  by  mix- 
ing half  a pound  of  bees’  wax,  an 
ounce  and  a half  of  turpentine,  and 
half  an  ounce  of  sweet  oil,  and  care- 
tfully  boiling  them  together,  till  the 
(compound  becomes  of  a fit  consis- 
;tency  for  moulding  into  rolls,  cakes, 
or  balls,  for  use  ; if  colour  be  vvant- 
:ed,  it  is  readily  obtained,  by  stirring 
into  the  melted  mass,  about  half  an 
ounce  of  a proper  pigment,  as  in 
: making  the  red,  or  other  coloured 
(hard  sealing  wax. 

SOLES  (to  boil).  Skin,  and  gut 
a pair  of  soles  ; wash,  and  lay  them 
in  vinegar,  salt,  and  water,  for  two 
hours;  dry  them  in  a cloth;  put 
them  into  a stewpan  with  a pint  of 
white  wine,  a bunch  of  sweet  herbs, 
an  onion  stuck  with  six  cloves,  some 
whole  pepper,  and  a little  salt ; co- 
ver them,  and  when  done  enough, 
take  them  up,  and  lay  them  in  your 
dish  ; strain  the  liquor ; thicken  it 
with  butter  and  flour ; pour  the 
sauce  over  : and  garnish  with  horse- 
radish and  lemon. 

SOLES  (to  carve).  These  are 
generally  sent  to  table  dressed  in  two 
different  ways  ; fried,  and  boiled  ; 
they  should  be  cut  right  through  the 


middle,  bone  and  all ; the  same  may 
be  done  with  many  other  fish,  cut- 
ting across  the  same  way  as  macka- 
rel. 

SOLES  (to  choose).  If  they  be 
good,  they  must  be  thick,  and  the 
belly  of  a cream  colour  ; but  if  it 
be  of  a blueish  cast,  and  flabby, 
they  are  not  fresh  ; they  are  in  per- 
fection about  Midsummer. 

SOLES  (to  dress  d la  St.  Mene- 
hoult).  Cut,  scrape,  wash,  and  dry 
the  soles  ; cut  off  their  fins  ; boil  a 
quart  of  milk  ; then  put  it  into  a 
stewpan,  and  put  the  soles  to  it,  with 
a good  lump  of  butter ; season  it 
with  salt,  pepper,  spices,  whole 
chives,  bay  leaves,  sweet  basil,  par- 
sley, and  some  sliced  onions  ; put  in 
the  soles  ; let  them  stew  : when  they 
are  enough,  take  them  out ; rub 
them  over  with  the  fat  of  their  own 
liquor ; dredge  them  with  grated 
bread : broil  them  on  a gridiron 
over  a gentle  fire : when  they  are 
enough,  and  finely  browned,  serve 
them  up  with  a ramolade  sauce  (See 
page  712)  in  the  middle  of  the 
dish. 

SOLES  (to  dress  the  Portuguese 
fashion).  Take  one  large,  or  two 
small ; if  large,  cut  the  fish  in  two  ; 
if  small,  they  need  only  be  split ; the 
bones  being  taken  out,  put  the  fish 
into  a pan,  with  a batter,  and  some 
lemon  juice  ; give  it  a fry ; then  lay 
the  fish  on  a dish,  and  spread  a 
forcemeat  over  each  piece,  and  roll 
it  round,  fastening  the  roll  with  a few 
small  skewers  ; lay  the  rolls  into  a 
small  earthen  pan  ; beat  an  egg,  and 
wet  them  ; then  strew  crumbs  over, 
and  put  the  remainder  of  the  egg, 
with  a little  meat  gravy,  a spoonlul 
of  caper  liquor,  an  anchovy  choppe  d 
fine,  and  some  parsley  chopped  intc 
the  bottom  of  the  pan  ; cover  i 
close,  and  bake  till  the  fish  are  don* 
enough  in  a slow  oven ; then  place 
the  rolls  in  the  dish  for  serving,  and 
cover  it  to  keep  them  hot,  till  the 
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gravy  baked,  is  skimmed  ; if  not 
enough,  a little  fresh,  flavoured  as 
above,  must  be  prepared  and  added 
to  it. 

SOLES  {Fricandtau  of').  Scrape, 
gut,  wash,  and  dry  the  soles ; cut 
otf  tlieir  heads,  tails,  and  fins,  all 
round  ; ihen  strip  ofl’  l!ie  upper 
skins,  and  iard  them  with  small  lar- 
doons,  and  flour  them ; then  set  a 
stewpan  over  the  fire,  with  a little 
melted  bacon,  and  when  it  is  hot, 
lay  in  the  soles  one  by  one,  and 
brown  them  ; when  they  are  come  to 
a good  colour,  take  them  up  ; mince 
mushrooms,  or  truffles,  small  ; put 
them  into  a dish,  with  an  equal  quan- 
tity of  cullis  of  veal  and  ham,  and 
essence  of  ham  ; then  lay  the  soles 
in  the  dish,  the  larded  sides  upper- 
most; lay  another  dish  over  them, 
and  let  them  simmer  awhile  over  a 
gentle  fire ; when  they  are  done 
enough,  take  off  the  soles  ; pour  the 
cullis  into  the  dish  you  intend  to 
serve  in ; squeeze  in  the  juice  of  a 
lemon;  lay  the  soles  on  the  cullis, 
and  serve  them  up  hot. 

SOLES  {to  fricassee).  Having 
cleaned  a pair  of  soles  well,  cut  off 
their  heads,  and  dry  the  fish  in  a 
cloth  ; cut  the  flesh  carefully  from 
the  bones  and  fins  on  both  sides ; 
cut  it  first  longways,  and  then  across, 
in  such  divisions,  that  each  fish 
w'ould  make  eight  pieces ; put  the 
heads  and  bones  into  a stewpan  with 
a pint  of  water,  some  sweet  herbs, 
an  onion,  some  whole  pepper,  two  or 
three  blades  of  mace,  a small  piece 
of  lemon-peel,  a little  salt,  and  a 
crust  of  bread  ; cover  it  close,  and 
let  it  boil  till  half  wasted  ; then 
strain  it  through  a fine  sieve,  and  put 
it  into  tlie  stewpan  with  the  fish  ; 
add  to  it  half  a pint  of  white  wine, 
a little  chopped  parsley,  a few' mush- 
rooms cut  small,  a little  grated  nut- 
meg, and  a piece  of  butter  rolled  in 
flour  ; set  altogether  over  a slow 
lire,  and  keep  shaking  the  pan  till 


the  fish  are  enough  ; then  dish  them 
up  with  the  gravy,  and  serve  them  to 
table. 

SOLES  {to  frf).  Dip  them  in 
egg,  and  cover  them  with  fine  crumbs 
of  bread ; set  on  a frying  pan  that 
is  just  large  enough,  and  put  into  it 
a large  quantity  of  fresh  lard,  or 
dripping ; boil  it,  and  immediately 
slip  the  fish  into  it : do  them  of  a 
fine  brown. 

SOLES  (to  inarinate).  Let  large 
soles  be  well  washed,  skinned,  and 
dried  ; that  done,  beat  them  with  a 
rolling  pin,  and  dip  them  on  both 
sides  in  the  yolks  of  eggs,  tempered  . 
with  flour ; then  j)ut  the  fish  into  a 
frying  pan,  with  as  much  Florence 
oil  as  will  cover  them  ; fry  them  till 
they  are  brown,  and  become  a bright 
yellow  colour  ; then  take  them  up  ; 
drain  them  in  a plate,  and  set  them 
by  to  cool : for  the  pickle,  take  white 
wine  vinegar,  well  boiled  with  salt, 
pepper,  nutmeg,  cloves,  and  mace  : 
it  is  requisite  to  turn  the  liquor  into 
a broad  earthen  pan,  that  the  fish 
may  lie  at  full  length:  garnish  with 
fennel  and  lemon-peel. 

SOLES  (/o  sumac).  Cut  the  soles 
on  the  white  side,  but  not  deep ; 
boil  them  in  white  wine,  wine  vine- 
gar, salt,  sliced  ginger,  cloves,  mace, 
just  as  much  as  will  cover  them  : 
when  the  liquor  boils,  put  in  the 
soles ; then  put  in  sliced  onions, 
winter  savory,  sweet  marjoram,  rose- 
mary, sage,  thyme,  and  parsley : 
when  they  are  boiled  enough,  set 
them  by  to  cool. 

SOLES  {to  steu).  Scale  and 
clean  the  fish  ; lay  them  in  a stew- 
pan, with  a rich  beef  gravy,  an 
onion,  eight  cloves,  a dessert  spoon- 
ful of  Jamaica  pepper,  the  same  of 
black,  a fourth  part  of  the  quantity 
of  gravy,  or  port  wine;  simmer, 
closely  covered  ; when  nearly  done, 
add  two  anchovies,  chopped  fine,  a 
dessert  spoonful  of  made  mustard, 
some  fine  walnut  catsup,  and  a bit 
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of  butter  rolled  in  flour  ; shake  it, 
and  let  the  gravy  boil  a few  minutes ; 
serve  vviih  sippets  of  fried  bread, 
and  a good  deal  of  horseradish  and 
lemon. 

Allot  her  method.  Half  fry  them 
in  butter  ; then  take  the  fish  out  of 
the  pan,  and  put  into  it  a quart  of 
water,  two  anchovies,  and  an  onion 
sliced  : when  they  have  boiled  slow- 
ly for  a quarter  of  an  hour,  put  the 
fish  in  again,  and  let  them  stew  gently 
about  twenty  minutes ; then  take 
out  the  fish,  and  thicken  the  liquor 
with  butter  and  flour;  give  the  whole 
a gentle  boil ; then  strain  it  over  the 
fish,  and  serve  it  up  with  oyster,  or 
shrimp  sauce. 

SORE  THROAT  {to  make  a 
common  drink  for).  Take  two  ounces 
of  Turkey  figs,  and  the  like  quan- 
tity of  the  raisins  of  tl.e  sun,  and 
cut  them  small ; two  ounces  of 
French,  or  pearl  barley,  boiled  in 
three  pints  of  spring  water  till  it 
comes  to  a quart,  and  then  strain 
through  a sieve.  To  be  taken  warm ; 
boil  it  slowly  over  a gentle  fire. 

SORE  THROAT  {gorgle  for  a). 
Take  half  a pound  of  Turkey  figs; 
put  them  into  a quart  of  spring  wa- 
ter, and  let  them  simmer  over  a 
slow  fire,  till  better  than  one  half  is 
wasted  : in  the  meantime,  take  half 
a large  lemcn  ; cut  it  in  slices,  and 
between  every  slice,  put  some  brown 
sugar-candy,  and  let  it  stand  before 
the  fire  to  roast  ; then  strain  the  figs, 
and  stjueeze  them  through  a coarse 
cloth,  and  put  the  juice  ot  the  lemon 
into  i'. 

Gargle  the  throat  with  it  warm, 
and  the  oftener  the  better. 

SORE  THROAT  {remedy  for). 
This  malady  comes  on  by  sensitive 
tightness  insidt;  of  the  throat,  ddli- 
eulty  f)f  swallowing,  with  ast-nsaii'in 
of  pain  in  both  ears  : t!>i'.-.e  syni[)- 
toms  increase,  the  piiUe  Irecomes 
full  and  quick  ; thirst  prevni!:;,  !i.-ii(l- 
ache,  and  hot  dry  skin  ; d i:n  .■i-. 


diate  relief  be  not  obtained,  the 
symptoms  become  alarming,  the  pa- 
tient can  scarcely  swallow,  the  fever 
increases,  the  swelling  becomes  ap- 
parent, externally  as  well  as  inter- 
nally, till  suffocation  terminates  the 
sufferings.  Remedies  in  this  disease 
must  be  applied  soon  ; no  time  is  to 
be  lost  on  the  first  appearance  of 
difficulty  in  swallowing:  the  follow- 
ing must  be  given  to  open  the 
bowels  : — 

Of  senna  tea,  a cupful,  dissolve  it 
in  three  drachms  of  Epsom  salts. 

This  is  a dose  for  a grown  per- 
son ; about  half  that  quantity  will  be 
sufficient  for  a child  above  ten  years : 
when  this  is  done,  let  the  patient’s 
legs  be  bathed  in  warm  water,  and 
put  to  bed  with  three  or  four  folds 
of  flannel  about  the  neck  ; the  pur- 
gative above-mentioned  should  be 
given  in  the  morning,  or  middle  of 
the  day,  so  that  its  operation  may 
be  over  by  night ; at  night  give  the 
following : — 

Of  mindererus  spirit,  one  ounce  ; 
of  antimonial  wine,  thirty  drops  ; of 
common  water,  three  ounces;  of  sy- 
rup of  squills,  one  drachm:  mix: 
give  a table  spoonful  of  this  every 
hour,  until  the  patient  freely  per- 
spires, covering  liim  warm,  and  let 
him  lie  in  bed  the  next  day  : tliis 
plan  will,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten, 
cut  short  the  disorder,  which,  were  it 
permitted  to  advance  for  twenty- 
four  hours  more,  would  in  all  proba- 
bility endanger  life  ; the  drink  should 
be  whey.  Should  the  symptoms  not 
abate  on  the  day  after  tlie  above  re- 
medies arc  applied,  let  the  patient 
have  a blister  put  round  tl:c  throat, 
immediately  under  the  jaw,  this  will 
almost  to  a certainty  succeed  in  sml- 
denly  stopping  the  disease;  if,  how- 
ever, the  flisordcr  advance,  by  neg- 
lect of  its  treatment,  or  disposition 
in  the  constitution,  let  a physician, 
or  exiv-rienced  surgeon,  be  instantly 
sent  for. 
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SORREL  (to  stew).  Wash,  and 
put  it  into  a stone  jar,  with  no  more 
water  than  hangs  to  the  leaves  ; sim- 
mer it  as  slowly  as  you  can,  and 
when  done,  add  a bit  of  butter,  and 
beat  it  well. 

SOUFFLE  0/ APPLE  and  RICE 
(to  make).  Blanch  Carolina  rice ; 
strain  it,  and  set  it  to  boil  in  milk, 
with  lemon-peel,  and  a bit  of  cinna- 
mon ; let  it  boil  till  the  rice  is  dry ; 
then  cool  it ; and  raise  a rim  three 
inches  high  round  the  dish,  having 
egged  the  dish,  in  which  it  is  put,  to 
make  it  stick  ; then  egg  the  rice  all 
over  ; fill  the  dish  half  way  up  with 
a marmalade  of  apples  ; have  ready 
the  whites  of  four  eggs,  beaten  to  a 
fine  froth,  and  put  them  over  the 
marmalade;  then  sift  fine  sugar  over 
it,  and  set  it  in  the  oven,  which 
should  be  warm  enough  to  give  it  a 
beautiful  colour. 

SOUP  and  BOUILLE  (to  make). 
Stew  a brisket  of  beef  with  some 
turnips,  and  carrots,  button  onions, 
and  celery,  all  cut  into  small  pieces; 
put  tlie  pieces  of  beef  into  the  pot 
first,  then  the  roots,  and  half  a pint 
of  beef  gravy,  with  a few  cloves ; 
set  the  pan  on  the  stove,  to  simmer 
for  an  hour,  and  some  more  beef 
gravy  to  fill  up  the  pan,  and  boil  it 
gently  for  half  an  hour. 

SOUP  CRESSY  {tomake).  Stew 
twelve  large  carrots,  cut  in  a stew- 
pan,  with  turnips,  celery,  leeks,  and 
onions,  cut  in  pieces,  and  half  a pint 
of  split  peas,  in  a quart  of  water  till 
tender,  with  some  strong  beef  gravy  ; 
rub  the  whole  through  a taminy  ; 
add  five  pints  of  strong  veal  gravy, 
and  some  blanched  water  cresses ; 
boil  the  whole  for  twenty  minutes, 
and  season  it  with  salt ; let  it  be  the 
thickness  of  pea  soup,  and  serve  it 
np. 

SOUP  d la  FLAMAND  (to 
make).  Shred  turnips,  carrots,  ce- 
lery, and  onions  very  fine  ; add  let- 
tuce, chervil,  asparagus,  and  peas ; 


put  them  into  a stewpan,  with  about 
two  ounces  of  butter,  and  a few 
spoonfuls  of  stock  ; set  them  in  a 
slow  stove  to  simmer  for  an  hour; 
then  fill  up  the  stewpan  with  the 
best  stock,  and  let  it  boil  very  slowly 
for  an  hour. 

SOUP  d la  JARDINIERE  (to 
make).  Take  some  carrots  and  tur- 
nips ; cut  them  in  pieces  of  about 
an  inch  long,  and  only  the  thickness 
of  a straw,  with  a little  young  pars- 
ley root : boil  them  gently  in  some 
good  stock,  till  quite  tender,  with  a 
leek,  and  two  heads  of  celery, 
tied  together,  which  must  be  taken 
out  in  serving  up  the  soup.  Boil 
tender,  but  whole,  a dozen  onions  ; 
season  with  salt  and  pepper,  and 
serve  up. 

SOUP  LORRAINE  (to  make). 
Blanch  a pound  of  almonds,  and 
beat  them  fine  in  a mortar,  with  a 
little  water  to  keep  them  from  oil- 
ing : take  the  white  part  of  a roast- 
ed fowl,  and  the  yolks  of  four 
poached  eggs,  and  pound  altogether 
very  fine ; pour  three  quarts  of 
strong  white  veal  gravy  in  a stew- 
pan, with  the  other  ingredients ; 
boil  them  over  a slow  fire,  and 
mince  the  white  part  of  another 
fowl  very  fine  ; season  it  with  pep- 
per, salt,  nutmeg,  and  a little  beaten 
mace  : melt  butter,  about  the  size 
of  an  egg,  with  a spoonful  of  the 
soup  strained  : cut  two  French  rolls 
into  thin  slices,  and  set  them  before 
the  fire  to  crisp  ; take  the  hollow  crust 
of  a third  French  roll,  and  fill  it  with 
the  minced  fowl ; close  the  roll 
neatly,  and  keep  it  hot.  Strain  the 
soup  into  a saucepan,  and  let  it  stew 
till  the  thickness  of  cream  : put  the 
crisped  bread  into  the  tureen  ; pour 
the  soup  over  it,  and  place  the 
closed  roll  in  the  centre. 

SOUP  MAIGRE  To 

a bunch  of  celery,  washed  clean  and 
cut  in  pieces,  add  a large  handful  of 
spinach,  two  cabbage  lettuce,  ami 
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some  parsley  ; shred  them  small  : one  penny  ; peas,  three  halfpence  ; 

take  a large  stew-pan,  put  in  half  a rice  or  barley,  one  penny  , sa  t an 
pound  of  butter,  and  when  quite  potatoes,  one  penny: — total,  ten 


hot,  slice  four  large  onions  very 
thin,  and  put  them  into  the  butter ; 
stir  them  well  together  for  two  or 
three  minutes ; put  in  the  rest  of 
the  herbs  ; shake  all  well  together 
for  twenty  minutes  ; dust  in  some 
flour,  and  stir  them  together  ; pour 
in  two  quarts  of  boiling  water  ; sea- 
son with  pepper,  salt,  and  beaten 
mace  ; chip  a handful  of  crust  of 
bread  and  put  in  ; boil  it  half  an 
hour  ; beat  up  the  yolks  of  three 
eggs  in  a spoonful  of  vinegar;  pour 
it  in,  and  send  it  to  table. 

Another  method.  Take  some  mid- 
dling sized  onions,  a handful  of  let- 
tuce cut  small,  two  heads  of  celery, 
and  one  turnip  ; slice  these  ingredi- 
ents very  thin,  and  fry  them  in  half  B, 
a pound  of  butter,  till  they  are 
brown.  Put  into  the  pan  four 
quarts  of  boiling  water,  and  four  ^ 
anchovies,  four  blades  of  mace, 
a tea-spoonful  of  beaten  pepper, 
some  salt,  and  two  French  rolls. 
Boil  all  together  till  the  bread  be 
reduced  to  a pulp ; then  strain 
through  a hair  sieve,  and  set  it  again 
upon  the  fire : skim  it  well,  and 
thicken  with  the  yolks  of  three  eggs. 


pence  halfpenny. 
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When  sent  up,  add  fried  bread,  cut 
small,  or  a French  roll. 

SOUP  {to  make  good  and  cheap). 
One  pound  of  lean  beef,  cut  into 
small  pieces,  half  a pint  of  split 
peas,  two  ounces  of  rice  or  Scotch 
barley,  four  middling  sized  potatoes 
sliced,  two  large  onions  cut  in  quar- 
ters, pepper,  and  salt,  according  to 
the  taste ; the  peppercorns  should 
be  tied  in  a bag  : put  these  i(  to  one 
gallon  and  one  pint  of  water,  and 
let  it  be  baked  for  three  hours  and 
a half.  When  baked  it  does  not 
waste  more  than  one  pint,  but  rather 


SOUP  MAKING  POT.  This 
admirable  contrivance,  of  which  the 
annexed  engraving  represents  a ver- 
tical section,  is  the  invention  of  Mr. 
Lemaire.  Its  advantages  are,  that 
it  extracts  all  the  goodness  of  the 
meat,  without  wasting  any,  by  too 
fierce  an  ebullition.  It  costs  but  lit- 
tle, and  requires  scarcely  any  care 
in  the  cooking.  A,  B,  C,  D,  is  an 
external  cylindrical  vessel,  soldered 
to  an  internal  one  of  the  same  shape, 
which  it  completely  surrounds,  and 
this  species  of  double  vessel  is  open 
at  the  top,  while  the  double  plate 
which  forms  the  bottom,  has  a hole 
at  H,  establishing  a communication 
between  the  inner  cylinder  and  the 
open  air.  By  means  of  II,  O,  a re- 
gister, this  hole  can  be  opened  and 
sliut  at  pleasure.  The  space  be- 
tween the  two  cylinders  has  only 


more  in  boiling.  The  expense  of  three  openings,  one  at  K,  for  pour- 
this  soup  in  1705  was,  beef,  five  ing  in  water,  another  at  L,  for  al- 
pence  ; spice,  one  penny  ; onions,  lowing  the  escape  of  the  steam  by 
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means  of  tlie  tube  L,  M,  which 
however,  may  be  dispensed  with,  as 
K,  will  also  serve  for  that  purpose, 
and  a third  with  a cock  at  B,  to 
draw  off  the  water.  Another  cy- 
lindrical vessel  I,  concentric  to  A, 
but  somewhat  smaller  in  diameter, 
enters  it.  Its  upper  part  has  a vein, 
and  three  little  projections,  corres- 
ponding to  three  openings  in  the  up- 
per part  of  A,  so  that  when  these  do 
not  correspond,  I does  not  sink 
quite  down,  and  when  they  corres- 
])ond  it  does,  and  completely  closes 
A ; it  reaches  only  part  of  the  way 
to  the  bottom  of  A ; below  it  there 
is  placed,  nearly  as  large  as  the  ves- 
sel, a hearth  or  dish  of  cast  iron, 
pierced  with  holes,  and  having  its 
edge  turned  up  all  round  : a thick 
cylindrical  vessel  P,  having  a lid, 
enters  into  the  second,  and  shuts 
tight  upon  it.  A,  F,  D,  is  a handle 
by  which  the  whole  may  be  moved, 
and  R,  S,  T,  U,  is  a wadded  cloth 
which  serves  to  wrap  up  the  whole, 
and  keep  in  the  heat  when  required. 
On  filling  the  space  between  the 
two  concentric  parts  of  the  vessel, 
A,  B,  C,  I),  the  vessels  I,  P,  with 
water,  and  putting  a fire  on  the 
hearth,  the  capacity  of  water  for 
heat  being  very  great,  we  obtain  a 
large  magazine  of  heat,  which  may 
be  preserved  for  a considerable  time, 
by  making  use  of  the  wadded  cloth  : 
to  prepare  the  soup,  put  the  meat 
and  water  in  the  interior  vessel,  the 
partition  between  the  exteriors,  one 
being  also  filled  with  water;  make 
a fire  with  a small  quantity  of  ciiar- 
coal  on  the  hearth  e.  g.  and  then 
put  in  the  interior  vessel  I,  which 
must  not  be  allowed  in  the  first  in- 
stance to  go  quite  down  to  its  rest- 
ing place,  in  order  that  the  carbonic 
acid  gas  may  escape : when  the  wa- 
ter in  the  inner  vessel  begins  to  boil, 
it  is  to  be  skimmed,  and  vegetables 
and  salt  added,  with  the  other  neces- 
* -ry  ingredients  to  make  soup  ; the 


vessel  I is  then  again  covered,  and 
allowed  to  fall  quite  down,  so  as  to 
close  up  the  outer  vessel,  in  which  it 
exactly  fits.  The  upper  vessel  P, 
will  by  this  time  be  found  to  have 
lost  a portion  of  water  by  ebulli- 
tion, and  this  must  be  replaced.  The 
register  H,  C,  is  pushed  home,  all 
access  of  air  is  cut  off,  the  fire  goes 
out,  and  the  whole  is  to  be  covered 
with  the  cloth.  At  the  end  of  six 
hours,  the  beef  tea,  or  soup,  will  be 
found  ready,  and  the  surrounding 
water  will  still  remain  hot. 

SOUPS  ((ibservatious  on  the  mak- 
ing). There  is  no  part  of  domestic 
cookery  so  mismanaged  as  the  mak- 
ing of  soups  ; the  majority  of  per- 
sons use  lean  meat  to  stew  into 
soup,  and  certainly  if  a small  quan- 
tity of  clear  soup  be  wanted,  to  pre- 
pare the  appetite  for  other  delicate 
viands,  lean  meat  is  always  to  be 
preferred  ; but  if  soup  be  required 
lor  food,  which  it  is  highly  fit  for, 
fat  meat  should  be  used.  Compare 
the  following  methods ; boil  two, 
three,  or  four  ounces  of  the  lean 
part  of  butcher’s  meat,  in  six  quarts 
of  water  to  a gallon  ; then  thicken 
it  with  oatmeal,  and  the  result  of 
the  decoction  will  be  found  to  be 
water  gruci,  or  something  like  it ; 
but  dissolve  the  same  quantity  of 
the  fat  of  meat,  in  a gallon  of  water, 
which  thicken  with  oatmeal  over  the 
fire,  and  the  result  will  be,  a very 
pleasant  soup  or  broth,  possessing 
the  identical  taste  of  the  meat, 
whether  of  beef,  mutton.  See.,  in  a 
very  high  degree ; if  some  of  the 
glutinous  parts  of  meat  be  added, 
the  soup  will  then  be  found  of  a 
very  rich  and  nutritious  quality,  and 
which  can  be  made  very  cheap. 

Take  of  barley,  four  or  six 
ounces  ; oatmeal,  two  ditto  ; onions, 
or  leeks,  a small  quantity,  or  of  leek 
seed  ; beef  fat,  (suet)  or  instead 
thereof,  beef  drippings,  from  two, 
to  four  ounces  ; celery  seed,  half  a 
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lable-spooniul  ; or  less,  as  may  well 
suit  the  palate;  pepper  and  salt  suf- 
ficient to  give  the  soup  a proper 
relish  ; water  sufficient  to  make  u 
gallon. 

When  vegetables  are  cheap,  such 
as  turnips,  carrots,  cabbages,  they 
may  be  added,  and  are  considerable 
improvements. 

The  intention  of  the  oatmeal  is, 
by  the  mucilage  it  contains,  assisted 
by  the  barley  broth,  to  unite  the  fat 
with  the  water,  so  as  to  form  one 
uniform  mass,  where  the  fat  is  sus- 
pended in  the  soup,  and  not  seen 
floating  on  the  top,  by  which  it  is 
made  fitter  to  be  taken  into  the  sto- 
mach, easier  of  digestion,  and  more 
easily  convertible  into  good  chyle, 
which  every  one  acquainted  with 
medicine,  and  the  nature  of  the  ani- 
mal economy,  must  admit. 

Leg  of  beef,  and  ox  cheek  soup, 
which  is  generally  called  stew,  pos- 
sesses too  much  of  animal  nature  to 
be  properly  wholesome  and  agree- 
able. 

To  make  soup  from  these,  to  be 
pleasant,  agreeable,  and  wholesome, 
a pretty  large  quantity  of  the  vege- 
table class  ought  to  be  added,  and 
none  seems  better  than  the  barley 
broth,  omitting  the  fat,  as  prescribed 
above,  by  which  double  and  treble 
the  quantity  of  soup  may  be  made, 
from  the  same  given  quantity  of 
meat;  for  one  pint  of  well  prepared 
leg  of  beef,  or  ox  cheek  soup,  toge- 
ther with  the  fat,  will  make  a gallon 
of  good  soup,  costing  less  than  three- 
pence ; if  we  go  to  the  price  of  four- 
pence,  a gallon  of  most  capital  soup 
is  the  issue.  On  the  same  principle, 
soups  may  be  made  from  the  stew  of 
beef,  mutton,  veal,  and  pork,  mak- 
ing choice  of  those  parts  in  which 
jelly  and  fat  abound. 

When  fat  remains  on  any  soup,  a 
tea-cupful  of  flour  and  water,  mixed 
quite  smooth  and  boiled  in,  will  take 
it  off. 


When  there  is  any  fear  of  gravy 
meat  being  spoiled  before  it  is  want- 
ed, season  well,  and  fry  it  lightly, 
which  will  preserve  it  two  days 
longer,  but  the  gravy  is  best  when 
the  juices  are  fresh. 

When  soups  or  gravies  are  to  be 
put  by,  let  them  be  changed  every 
day  into  fresh  scalded  pans.  What- 
ever has  vegetables  in  it  is  apt  to 
turn  sour  sooner  than  the  juices  of 
meat.  Never  keep  any  soup  in 
metal. 

If  richness  or  greater  consistency 
be  wanted,  a good  lump  of  butter, 
mixed  with  flour,  and  boiled  in  the 
soup,  w'ill  give  either  of  these  qua- 
lities. 

Long  boiling  is  necessary  to  give 
the  full  flavour  of  the  ingredients, 
therefore  time  should  be  allowed 
for  soups  and  gravies,  and  they  are 
best  if  made  the  day  before  they  are 
wanted. 

Soups  and  gravies  are  far  better 
when  the  meat  is  put  at  the  bottom 
of  the  pan,  and  stewed,  and  the 
herbs,  roots,  &c.  with  hutter,  than 
when  water  is  put  to  the  meat  at 
first,  and  the  gravy  that  is  drawn 
from  the  meat  should  be  almost 
dried  up  before  the  water  is  put  to 
it.  Do  not  use  the  sediment  of  gra- 
vies, &c.  that  have  stood  to  be  cold. 
When  onions  are  strong,  boil  a tur- 
nip with  them,  if  for  sauce;  this  will 
make  them  mild. 

If  soups  and  gravies  are  too  weak, 
do  not  cover  them  in  boiling,  that 
the  watery  particles  may  evaporate. 

Soups  may  be  much  improved  by 
the  use  of  bacon.  The  taste  of  veal, 
whether  roasted  or  boiled,  is  greatly 
improved  by  the  addition  of  bacon. 
Exactly  so  it  is  with  soup.  So,  when 
veal  broth  is  to  be  made  for  family 
use,  two  ounces  of  bacon  fat  should  be 
added  to  every  gallon,  melted  before 
the  fire,  or  in  a frying-pan  ; which 
soup  should  be  thickened  with  flour, 
]u)tatoe-starch,  and  barley ; which 
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last  article  ought  not  to  be  omitted 
in  almost  any  soup,  it  being  so 
very  cheap,  pleasant,  nutritious,  and 
wholesome. 

Parsley  is  thought  to  give  a good 
relish  to  veal  broth : when  it  cannot 
be  had  green,  or  dried,  the  seed  may 
be  used,  of  which  last,  a small  quan- 
tity will  suffice. 

Excellent  soups  may  be  made 
from  fried  meat,  where  the  fat  and 
gravy  are  added  to  the  boiled  bar- 
ley, and  for  that  purpose,  fat  beef- 
steaks, pork-steaks,  mutton-chops, 
&c.  should  be  preferred,  as  contain- 
ing more  of  the  nutritious  principle. 
Towards  the  latter  end  of  frying  the 
above,  add  a little  water,  which  will 
produce  a gravy  to  be  added  to  the 
barley  broth,  a little  wheat  flour 
should  be  dredged  in  also,  which 
will  entirely  take  up  all  the  fat  con- 
tained in  the  frying  pan  ; but  pre- 
viously thereto,  a proportionate  quan- 
tity of  onions  cut  small,  should  be 
fried  with  the  fat,  which  gives  the 
soup  a fine  flavour,  assisted  with 
pepper,  salt,  and  other  seasonings. 

Soups  may  be  made  also  from 
broiled  meats,  as  follows  : — while 
the  fat  beef-steak,  mutton-chop,  &c. 
is  doing  before  the  fire,  save  the 
drippings  on  a dish,  in  which  a little 
flour,  oatmeal,  or  potatoe-starch, 
with  onions  cut  small,  are  put ; add 
the  whole  to  barley  broth,  which 
must  also  be  preparing  over  the 
fire  at  the  same  time,  and  boil  to- 
gether for  fifteen  minutes,  when  a 
most  excellent  soup  ; one  pound  of 
beef  affording  two  quarts  thereof, 
a dinner  sufficient  for  four  grown 
persons  with  vegetables. 

SOUP  d la  REINE  {to  make).— 
Take  a pound  of  lean  ham,  and  cut 
it  small,  and  put  it  at  the  bottom  of 
a stewpan  ; cut  a knuckle  of  veal 
into  pieces,  and  put  in  it  an  old  fowl 
cut  in  pieces;  put  three  blades  of 
mace,  four  onions,  six  heads  of  cele- 
ry, two  turnips,  one  carrot,  a bundle 


of  sweet  herbs  well  washed  ; then 
put  in  half  a pint  of  water,  and  co- 
ver it  close,  and  let  it  simmer  gently 
for  half  an  hour,  but  be  careful  it 
does  not  burn  ; then  cover  it  with 
boiling  water,  and  let  it  stew  till  all 
the  goodness  is  out,  after  which,  strain 
it  into  a clean  pan,  and  let  it  stand 
half  an  hour  to  settle;  next  skim  it 
well,  and  pour  off  the  settlings  into 
a clean  pan  : pour  half  a pint  of 
cream,  upon  the  crumb  of  a penny 
roll,  and  let  it  soak  well;  take  half 
a pound  of  almonds,  blanch,  and 
beat  them  in  a mortar,  very  fine, 
adding  now  and  then  a little  cream, 
to  keep  them  from  oiling  ; take  the 
yolks  of  six  hard  eggs,  and  the  roll 
and  cream  ; put  them  to  the  almonds 
and  beat  them  up  together  in  the 
broth  ; rub  it  through  a fine  hair 
sieve  till  all  the  goodness  be  rubbed 
through,  and  put  it  into  a stewpan ; 
stir  it  till  it  boils,  and  take  off  the 
froth  as  it  rises  ; season  with  salt, 
and  then  pour  it  into  the  tureen,  with 
some  slices  of  French  roll  crisped 
before  the  fire. 

SOUP  SAUTE  {to  make).  Take 
turnips  and  carrots  ; shred  them 
small,  with  celery  heads  about  two 
inches  long ; wash  and  steam  them 
separately  in  a little  water  till  nearly 
done ; when  quite  done,  cut  the 
white  of  the  celery  small,  likewise  a 
small  quantity  of  leeks,  cabbage, 
Cos  lettuces,  endive,  and  chervil ; 
put  all  the  vegetables  to  boil  till 
quite  tender,  with  three  quarts  of 
cleared  brown  gravy  ; if  in  season, 
add  green  peas,  tops  of  asparagus, 
and  button  onions,  steamed,  &c. 

SOUR  WATER,  Msed 

in  dying  scarlet,  and  reds  of  all  kinds 
on  Silks,  Cottons,  and  JV oollens.  To 
make  fifteen  gallons  of  sour  water, 
boil  the  same  quantity  of  clear  rivet 
water,  and  pour  it  into^a  tub,  upon 
a peck  of  wheaten-bran  : let  the  li- 
quor rest  that  night,  but  stir  it 
next  morning,  and  so  continue 
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tlo  four  or  five  times  a day.  The 
I tubs  should  be  put  in  the  sun  if  it 
1 be  in  the  summer,  as  the  water  will 
t then  turn  quicker. 

Lime  water  is  often  used  : a lump 
I of  lime  should  be  immersed  in  wa- 
r ter  ; when  it  cracks,  or  falls  to 
[ pieces,  it  should  be  taken  out  and 
[ put  into  a boiler,  and  boiled  half  an 
1 hour  : keep  the  lime  liquor  for  use. 

SOUSE  for  BRAWN  {to  make). 

I Boil  for  half  an  hour,  a quarter  of 
f a peck  of  wheat  bran,  a sprig  of 
I bay,  and  a sprig  of  rosemary,  in  two 
I gallons  of  water,  with  four  ounces 
of  salt  in  it;  strain  it,  and  let  it  get 
cold  before  you  use  it. 

SPANISH  CREAM  {to  make). 
Dissolve  in  a quarter  of  a pint  of 
rose-water,  three  quarters  of  an 
ounce  of  isinglass  cut  small ; run  it 
through  a hair  sieve  ; add  to  it  the 
yolks  of  three  eggs,  beat,  and  mixed 
with  half  a pint  of  cream,  two  sor- 
rel leaves,  and  sugar  to  your  taste  ; 
dip  the  dish  in  cold  water,  before 
you  put  in  the  cream  ; then  cut  it 
out  with  a jagging  iron,  and  lay  it  in 
rings  round  different  coloured  sweet- 
meats. 

SPANISH  FLIES  {tincture  of, 
to  make).  Take  of  Spanish  flies,  re- 
duced to  a fine  powder,  two  ounces  ; 
spirit  of  wine,  one  pint ; infuse  for 
two  or  three  days ; then  strain  off 
the  tincture. 

This  is  intended  as  an  acid  stimu- 
lant for  external  use. 

SPANISH  FRITTERS.  Cut 
the  crumb  of  a French  roll  into 
lengths  as  thick  as  your  finger,  in 
what  shape  you  will  ; soak  in  some 
cream,  nutmeg,  sugar,  pounded  cin- 
namon, and  an  egg  ; when  well  soak- 
ed, fry  of  a nice  brown,  and  serve 
with  butter,  wine,  and  sugar  sauce. 

SPANISH  INFUSION/or 
COLDS,  COUGHS,  &c.  {to  make) 
Take  of  Spanish  juice,  cut  into  small 
pieces,  an  ounce ; salt  of  tartar, 
three  drachms  ; infuse  in  a quart  of 
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boiling  “water  for  a night : to  the 
strained  liquor,  add  an  ounce  and  a 
half  of  the  syrup  of  poppies.  To 
be  taken  three  or  four  times  a day. 

SPANISH  ONION  SAUCE  {to 
make).  Braise  six  Spanish  onions, 
with  beef,  till  three  parts  done;  then 
peel  them,  and  add  some  good  cullis ; 
season  with  cayenne  pepper,  salt,  le- 
mon juice,  and  a little  sifted  lump 
sugar,  and  stew  them  till  tender. 

SPARE-RIB  o/PORK  {to carve). 
A spare-rib  of  pork  is  carved,  by 
cutting  out  a slice  from  the  fleshy 
part.  When  that  is  cut  away,  a 
bone  may  be  easily  separated  from 
the  next  to  it. 

SPARE-RIB  o/PORKC^oroa^O- 
One  of  eight  or  nine  pounds  will 
take  about  two  hours  and  a half  to 
three  hours  to  do  it  thoroughly,  and 
ought  to  be  well  basted,  to  prevent 
the  skin  burning  ; for  if  that  takes 
place,  it  gives  a decided  change  to 
the  flavour  of  the  meat.  A bald 
spare-rib  of  eight  pounds,  will  take 
about  one  hour  and  a quarter. 

SPARROW  DUMPLING.  Mix 
half  a pint  of  good  milk,  with  three 
eggs,  a I'ttle  salt,  and  as  much  flour 
as  will  make  it  a thick  batter  ; put  a 
lump  of  butter,  rolled  in  pepper  and 
salt,  in  every  sparrow:  mix  them  in 
the  batter,  and  tie  them  in  a cloth  ; 
boil  them  one  hour  and  a half ; pour 
melted  butter  over  them,  and  serve. 

SPEARMINT.  {Mentha  Viri- 
dis).  This  plant  rises  two  feet : the 
leaves?  are  large,  elliptic,  serrated, 
and  of  a green  colour ; and  the 
flowers  small,  purple,  and  produced 
in  terminal  spikes : it  is  a perennial, 
and  a native  of  Britain ; flowering 
in  August.  Spearmint  is  not  so 
warm  as  peppermint,  but  has  an 
agreeable  flavour,  it  is  therefare  pre- 
ferred for  tea,  and  is  considered  tc 
be  stomachic  and  carminative. 

SPEARMINT  WATER  {dis- 
tilled).  Take  of  spearmint,  two 
pounds ; water,  so  much  as  to  pre- 
.5  c 
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vent  cmpyreuma  : distil  off  ouo  gal- 
lon. 

SPEARMINT  (spirilcf).  lake 
of  spearmint,  one  pound  and  a half; 
proof  spirit,  one  gallon  : macerate 
for  two  days  in  a close  vessel  ; then 
pour  on  as  much  water  as  will  pre- 
vent empyreuma,  and  draw  off'  by 
distillation  nine  pounds. 

SPEARMINT  {oil  of).  This 
and  other  volatile  oils  are  prepared 
nearly  in  the  same  manner  as  the  dis- 
tilled w'aters,  except  that  less  water 
is  to  be  added. 

SPEARMINT  WATER  {to  dis- 
til). Take  af  spearmint  leaves, 
fresh,  any  quantity,  and  three  times 
the  quantity  of  water  ; distil  as  long 
as  the  liquor  which  comes  over  has 
a considerable  taste,  or  smell  of  the 
mint  : or,  take  spearmint  leaves, 

dried,  one  pound  and  a half,  and  as 
much  water  as  is  sufficient  to  pre- 
vent burning  ; draw  off  by  distilla- 
tion, one  gallon. 

SPERMACETI  OINTMENT 
(to  7/iulce).  Take  of  olive  oil,  one 
pint;  white  wax,  and  spermaceti, 
of  each,  three  ounces  ; melt  them 
with  a gentle  heat,  and  keep  them 
constantly  and  briskly  stirring  toge- 
ther, till  quite  cold  ; if  two  drachms 
of  camphor  be  added,  it  will  make 
the  white  camphorated  ointment. 

SPINACH  CREAM  {to  make).— 
Beat  the  yolks  of  eight  eggs,  with 
a wooden  spoon,  or  whisk  ; sweeten 
them  a good  deal,  and  put  to  them 
a stick  of  cinnamon,  a pint  of  rich 
cream,  three  quarters  of  a pint  of 
new  milk  ; stir  it  well  ; then  add  a 
quarter  of  a pint  of  spinach  juice  ; 
set  it  over  a gentle  fire,  and  stir  it 
one  way  constantly,  till  it  is  as  thick 
as  a hasty  pudding  ; put  into  a cus- 
tard dish  some  Naples  biscuits,  or 
preserved  orange,  in  long  slices,  and 
pour  the  mixture  over  them:  it  is  to 
be  eaten  cold,  and  in  a dish,  either 
•for  a supper,  or  a second  course. 

SPINACII  {to  dress).  Pick  it 
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clean,  and  wash  it  in  two  or  three 
waters;  put  it  into  a saucepan  that 
will  just  liold  it  without  water  ; throw 
a little  salt  over  it  ; cover  it  close, 
and  put  the  saucepan  on  a clear  fire ; 
when  the  spinach  shrinks,  and  falls 
to  the  bottom,  and  the  liquor  that 
comes  out  boils  up,  it  is  done;  put 
it  into  a sieve  to  drain  ; give  it  a 
squeeze  ; lay  it  on  a dish  ; cut  it  in 
squares,  and  send  it  to  table  wi;h 
melted  butter  in  a saucepan. 

SPINACH  {to  dress  uif/t  cream). 
Scald  the  spinach  in  boiling  water  a 
few  minutes  ; drain,  and  give  it  a 
few  chops  with  a knife  ; put  it  into 
a stew’pan,  with  a good  bit  of  but- 
ter, salt,  and  a little  nutmeg  ; sim- 
mer a good  while  on  a slow  fire,  and 
add  cream  only  sufficient  to  keep  a 
good  strong  liaison : garnish  with 
fried  bread. 

SPINACH  ami  EGGS  {to  dress). 
When  the  spinach  is  boiled,  it  must 
be  squeezed  dry,  chopped  very  fine, 
and  put  into  a stewpan,  with  a bit  of 
butter,  a little  cream,  pepper,  and 
salt ; dish  the  spinach,  and  tlien  put 
in  the  eggs  to  poach  ; trim  the  rag- 
ged parts  of  the  whites,  and  put 
them  on  the  spinach. 

SPINACH  PUDDING (fowflyte). 
Pick  and  wash  a quarter  of  a peck 
of  spinach  ; put  it  into  a saucepan 
with  a little  salt  ; cover  close,  and 
when  boiled  tender,  throw  it  into  a 
sieve  to  drain  ; chop  it  with  a knife; 
beat  up  six  eggs,  and  mix  it  wdth 
half  a pint  of  cream,  a stale  roll, 
grated  fine,  nutmeg,  and  a quarter 
of  a pound  of  melted  butter  ; stir 
well  together  ; put  it  into  the  sauce- 
pan in  which  the  spinach  was  boiled, 
and  stir  it  till  it  thickens  ; then  wet, 
and  flour  the  cloth,  tie  it  up,  and 
boil  it  an  hour ; when  done,  turn  it 
into  a dish  ; pour  melted  butter 
over  ; strew  over  it  some  sugar,  and 
serve  hot. 

SPINACH  SOUP  {to  make).— 
Take  two  handfuls  of  spinach,  a 
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turnip,  two  onions,  a head  of  celery, 
two  carrots,  and  a little  thyme,  and 
parsley  ; put  them  into  a stewpan, 
with  a bit  of  butter  the  size  of  a 
walnut,  and  a pint  of  stock  ; stew 
till  the  vegetables  are  quite  tender; 
work  them  through  a coarse  cloth,  or 
sieve,  with  a spoon;  then  to  the 
pulp  of  the  vegetables  and  liquor, 
put  a quart  of  fresh  water,  pepper, 
and  salt,  and  boil  all  together  ; have 
ready  some  suet  dumplings,  the  size 
of  a walnut,  and  before  you  put  the 
soup  into  the  tureen  ; put  them  into 
it : the  suet  must  be  quite  fresh. 

SPINACH  {to  stexv).  Wash  the 
spinach  well  in  several  waters  ; put 
it  into  a colander  ; have  ready  a 
large  pan  of  boiling  water,  with  a 
handful  of  salt ; put  it  in  ; let  it 
boil  two  minutes,  it  will  take  off  the 
strong  earthy  taste  ; then  put  it  into 
a sieve ; squeeze  it  well  ; put  a 
quarter  of  a pound  of  butter  into  a 
tossing  pan ; put  in  the  spinach ; 
keep  turning,  and  chopping  it  with  a 
knife,  until  it  be  quite  dry  and  green; 
lay  it  upon  a plate  ; press  it  with 
another ; cut  it  in  the  shape  of  sip- 
pets, or  diamonds  ; pour  round  it 
very  rich  melted  butter.  By  this 
method,  the  spinach  will  eat  uncom- 
monly mild,  and  free  from  any  earthy 
taste. 

SPIRITUOUS  CINNAMON 
Water  {to  make).  Take  of  cin- 
namon bark,  one  pound  ; proof  spi- 
rit, and  common  water,  of  each,  one 
gallon  ; steep  the  cinnamon  in  the 
liquor  for  two  days  ; then  distil  off* 
one  gallon. 

SPIRITUOUS  JAMAICA  PEP- 
PER {to  make).  Take  of  Jamaica 
pepper,  half  a pound  ; proof  spirit, 
three  gallons  ; water,  two  gallons  ; 
distd  off  three  gallons  : this  is  a 
very  agreeable  cordial,  and  may  sup- 
ply the  place  of  the  aromatic  wa- 
ter. 

SPITTING  of  BLOOD  {to  pre- 
vent). 'i’ake  of  the  infusion  of  red 
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roses,  eight  ounces  ; syrup  of  th.> 
wild  poppy,  one  drachm  and  a halt ; 
diluted  vitriolic  acid,  twenty  drops  ; 
compound  powder  of  tragacanth, 
one  drachm:  make  a mixture,  of 
which  take  two  table-spoonfuls,  four 
times  a day. 

SPONGE  CAKES.  Take  the 
weight  of  ten  eggs,  in  very  line  su- 
gar, and  the  weight  of  six  eggs,  in 
flour  ; beat  the  yolks  with  the 
flour,  and  the  whites  alone,  to  a very 
stiff*  froth  ; tiien  by  degrees,  mi.x 
the  whites  and  the  flour  with  the 
other  ingredients,  and  beat  them  well 
half  an  hour  ; bake  them  in  a quick 
oven. 

Another  method.  Break  six  eggs  ; 
put  the  whites  in  one  pan,  and  tlie 
yolks  in  another  ; beat  up  the  yolks 
with  six  ounces  of  powdered  loaf 
sugar,  and  a little  orange-flower  wa- 
ter, with  a wooden  spoon ; whisk 
the  whites  well,  and  w'ith  a large 
spoon,  lightly  put  them  to  the  yolks 
and  sugar  ; stir  the  latter  as  little  as 
possible,  no  more  than  to  unite  them 
together  ; then  mix  with  the  whole, 
five  ounces  of  fine  flour,  and  rut 
the  batter  thus  made  into  tin  moulds, 
well  buttered,  or  they  will  stick  too 
fast  to  be  removed,  when  baked  ; 
before  putting  them  in  the  oven, 
sift  over  the  tops  some  powdered 
sugar,  to  give  them  a delicate  ice  : 
bake  in  a quick  oven,  and  take  them 
from  the  tins  while  hot. 

SPOONFUL  PUDDING  {to 
make  a).  Mix  together  a spoonful 
of  flour,  a spoonful  of  cream,  or 
milk,  an  egg,  nutmeg,  ginger,  and 
salt  ; boil  it  in  a little  wooden  disli, 
half  an  hour  : a few  currants  may 
be  added. 

SPO  TS  0/  INK  {to  take  out)  -^ 
As  soon  as  the  accidetit  happens, 
wet  the  place  with  juice  of  sorrel,  or 
lemon  juice,  or  with  vinegar,  and  the 
best  hard  white  soap. 

SPOTS  of  OIL  on  SATIN  and 
other  STUM'S  {to  take  out).  If 
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the  spot  be  not  of  long  standing, 
take  the  ashes  of  sheep’s  trotters, 
calcined,  and  apply  them  hot,  both 
under  and  upon  the  spot ; lay  there- 
on something  heavy,  and  let  it  re- 
main all  night,  and  if  in  the  morn- 
ing the  spot  be  not  entirely  effaced, 
renew  the  application  till  the  spot 
wholly  disappears. 

SPOTS  of  PITCH  and  TUR- 
PENTINE {to  take  out').  Pour  a 
good  deal  of  salad  oil  on  the  stained 
place,  and  let  it  dry  thereon  four- 
and-twenty  hours  ; then  with  the 
scouring  ball  and  warm  water,  take 
away  the  spot  by  rubbing  it  on  the 
inside  of  the  cloth. 

SPRAIN  (to  cure).  Put  an 
ounce  of  camphor,  coarsely  pounded, 
into  a pint  bottle  ; add  half  a pint 
of  rectified  spirit  of  wine,  and  near- 
ly fill  up  the  bottle  with  bullock’s 
gall;  let  it  stand  two  or  three  days 
by  the  fire  side;  shake  it  frequently 
till  all  the  camphor  be  (ompletely 
dissolved,  and  keep  it  very  closely 
stopped  for  use ; the  sprained  part 
is  to  be  bathed  plentifully  every 
three  or  four  hours,  till  relief  be  ob- 
tained. This  embrocation  may  be 
easily  prepared,  by  at  once  mixing 
common  spirit  of  wine  and  camphor 
with  an  equal  quantity  of  ox  gall. 

SPRATS  (to  hake).  Wash  and 
dress  without  wiping  them  ; season 
with  allspice,  in  fine  powder,  salt, 
and  a few  whole  cloves  ; lay  them 
in  a pan  with  plenty  of  black  pep- 
per, an  onion,  and  a few  bay  leaves  ; 
add  half  vinegar,  and  half  small 
beer,  enough  to  cover  them  ; put 
paper  over  the  pan,  and  bake  in  a 
slow  oven  ; if  you  like,  throw  salt- 
petre over  them  the  night  before,  to 
make  them  look  red. 

SPRATS  (to  dress).  Sprats  are  very 
cheap,  very  nice,  and  very  nutritious 
food ; but  to  be  enjoyed,  they  must  be 
eaten  with  little  ceremony  in  the  room 
in  which  they  are  cooked,  they  ad- 
mit of  but  few  removes,  ' 


lapse  of  time  from  the  gridiron  to 
the  plate  of  the  eater.  Fresh  sprats 
are  distinguishable  by  the  bright  ap- 
pearance of  their  scales,  and  varie- 
gation of  colour  ; choose  the  largest ; 
wipe  them  well  with  a rough  cloth  ; 
dredge  them  with  a little  flour,  and 
if  you  have  a proper  sprat  gridiron, 
lay  them  on  separately  ; if  you  have 
only  an  ordinary  gridiron,  run  a wire 
skewer  through  the  gills  of  as  many 
as  will  lie  on  half  the  gridiron,  and 
so  with  another  row,  by  which  means 
they  are  more  readily  turned  than 
when  placed  separately,  indeed  the 
latter  mode  is  attended  with  some 
peril. 

SPRATS  (to  dress  to  cat  like  an- 
chovies).  Salt  them  well,  and  let  the 
salt  drain  from  them  ; in  twenty- 
four  hours,  wipe  them  dry,  but  do 
not  wash  them  : mix  four  ounces  of 
common  salt,  an  ounce  of  bay  salt, 
an  ounce  of  saltpetre,  a quarter  of 
an  ounce  of  sal  prunella,  and  half  a 
tea-spoonful  of  cochineal,  all  in  the 
finest  powder  ; sprinkle  it  among 
three  quarts  of  the  fish,  and  pack 
them  in  two  stone  jars  ; keep  in  a 
cold  place,  fastened  dowm  with  a 
bladder. 

SPRUCE  BEER  (to  make).— 
Take  of  water,  sixteen  gallons  ; and 
boil  the  half  of  it  ; put  the  water 
thus  boiled,  wdiile  in  full  heat,  to  the 
reserved  cold  part,  which  should  be 
previously  put  into  a barrel,  or  other 
vessel ; then  add  sixteen  pounds  of 
treacle,  or  molasses,  with  a few 
table-spoonfuls  of  the  essence  of 
spruce  ; stirring  the  whole  well  to- 
gether, add  half  a pint  of  yeast,  and 
keep  it  in  a temperate  situation,  with 
the  bunghole  open,  for  two  days,  till 
fermentation  ceases ; then  close  it 
up,  or  bottle  it  off,  and  it  will  be  fit 
to  drink  in  a few  days  afterwards. 

SPRUCE  BEER,  WHITE  (to 
make).  For  a cask  of  six  gallons, 
mix  well  together  a quarter  of  a 
•^oimdof  the  purest  essence  of  spruce, 
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seven  poumls  of  loaf  sugar  made 
into  a clarified  syrup,  autl  about  a 
gallon  and  a half  of  hot  water  ; and 
when  sufficiently  stirred  and  incor- 
porated, put  it  into  the  cask,  and  fill 
up  with  cold  water  ; then  add  about 
a quarter  of  a pint  of  good  ale 
yeast ; shake  the  cask  well,  and  let 
it  work  for  three  or  four  days  ; after 
which,  bung  it  up.  In  a few  days  it 
may  be  bottled  ofT  after  the  usual 
manner,  and  in  a week  or  ten  days 
will  be  fit  for  use.  If,  on  bunging 
it  close,  about  a quarter  of  an  ounce 
of  isinglass,  first  dissolved  in  a little 
of  the  warmed  liquor,  or  in  cider, 
be  stirred  in,  by  way  of  fining,  it 
will  acquire  a superior  degree  of 
clearness.  In  proportion  to  the  cold- 
ness of  the  weather,  the  quantity  of 
yeast  should  be  increased.  Some, 
instead  of  yeast,  use  ale  or  beer 
grounds,  the  first  time  of  making, 
and  afterwards  the  grounds  of  their 
former  spruce  beer.  In  warm  wea- 
ther, very  little  ferment  is  required. 

SQUILL  MIXTURE  (lo  make). 
Take  of  simple  cinnamon  water,  five 
ounces ; vinegar  of  squills,  one 
ounce;  syrup  of  marshmallows,  an 
ounce  and  a half ; mix  them. 

SQUILLS,  Oxymd  of.  Take  of 
clarified  honey,  three  pounds  ; vine- 
gar of  squills,  two  pints:  boil  them 
in  a glass  vessel,  with  a slow  fire,  to 
the  thickness  of  a syrup.  Oxymel 
of  squills  is  an  useful  aperient,  de- 
tergent, and  expectorant,  and  of 
great  service  in  humoural  asthmas, 
coughs,  and  other  disorders  wliere 
thick  phlegm  abounds.  It  is  given 
in  doses  of  two  or  three  drachms, 
along  with  some  aromatic  water,  as 
that  of  cinnamon,  to  prevent  the 
great  nausea  which  it  would  other- 
wise be  apt  to  excite.  In  large 
doses  it  proves  emetic. 

SQUILLS,  ^yrup  of.  Take  of 
vinegar  of  squills,  two  pounds  ; dou- 
ble-refined sugar,  in  powder,  three 
pounds  and  a half : dissolve  the  su- 
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gar  with  a gentle  heat,  so  as  to  form 
a syrup.  This  syrup  is  used  chiefly 
in  doses  of  a spoonful  or  two,  for 
promoting  expectoration,  which  it 
does  very  powerfully.  It  is  also 
given  as  an  emetic  to  children. 

STAINS  {Liquid  to  extract). — 
Take  half  an  ounce  of  salt  of  sorrel ; 
dissolve  it  in  half  a pint  of  water  ; 
add  two  ounces  of  spirits  of  wine, 
and  shake  them  all  together.  Rub 
the  liquid  on  the  stain  with  a sponge, 
and  then  wash  it  w'ith  water. 

STAINS  of  OIL  {to  take  out). 
Take  Windsor  soap,  shavrtl  thin; 
put  it  into  a bottle  half  full  of  ley  ; 
throw  in  the  size  of  anut  of  sal  ammo- 
niac, a little  cabbage  juice,  two  yolks 
of  new-laid  eggs,  and  ox  gall  discre- 
tionally,  and  lastly,  an  ounce  of  pow- 
dered tartar  ; then  cork  the  bottle, 
and  expose  it  to  the  heat  of  the 
noon-day  sun  for  four  hours ; the 
liquor  is  then  fit  for  use,  and  is  to 
be  poured  on  the  stains  aud  well 
rubbed  in  on  both  sides  of  the  cloth  ; 
then  w'ash  the  stains  with  clear  wa- 
ter, or  rather  with  black  soap,  and 
when  the  cloth  is  dry,  the  stains  will 
no  longer  appear. 

STAINS  in  CLOTH  of  wkatcrer 
COLOUR  (to  take  out).  Take  half 
a pound  of  honey,  the  size  of  a nut 
of  sal  ammoniac,  and  the  yolk  of  an 
egg  ; mix  them  together,  and  put  a 
little  of  this  mixture  on  the  stain, 
and  leave  it  thereon  till  dry;  then 
wash  the  cloth  with  fair  water,  and 
the  stains  will  disappear.  Water 
impregnated  with  mineral  alkali  salt 
or  soda,  ox  gall,  and  black  soap,  is 
also  very  good  to  take  out  spots  of 
^rctisc. 

STAINS  out  of  COLOURED 
VELVETS  (/o  take),  'Takea  quart 
of  strong  ley,  made  with  vine  ashes  ; 
dissolve  therein  half  an  ounce  of 
alum,  and  when  the  mixture  has 
settled,  strain  it  through  a linen 
cloth  ; then  take  half  a drachm  of 
soft  soap,  and  the  same  quantity  of 
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Castile  soap,  a drachm  of  alum,  lialf 
a draclitn  of  crude  sal  ammoniac,  a 
scruple  of  common  salt,  a little  loaf 
sugar,  juice  of  celandine,  and  the 
gall  of  a calf;  mix  the  whole  well, 
and  then  strain  off  the  liquor  for  use. 
When  you  want  to  use  it,  take  a lit- 
tle Brazil  wood  shavings,  with  some 
scarlet  flocks  ; boil  them  in  this  li- 
quor, and  when  strained  off,  it  will 
be  very  good  to  take  spots  or  stains 
out  of  velvets  or  cloths. 

STARCH  (fo  make).  Peel  and 
grate  a quantity  of  potatoes;  put 
the  pulp  into  a coarse  cloth  between 
two  boards,  and  press  it  into  a dry 
cake  : the  juice  thus  pressed  out  of 
the  potatoes  must  be  mixed  with  an 
equal  quantity  of  water,  and  in  an 
hour’s  time  it  will  deposit  a fine  se- 
diment, which  may  be  used  as  starch. 

STARCH  (Jto  make  from  Horse- 
chestnuts).  Just  take  off  the  outward 
green  prickly  husks,  and  then  either 
by  hand,  with  a knife,  or  other  tool, 
or  else  with  a mill  adapted  for  that 
purpose,  very  carefully  pare  off  the 
brown  rind,  being  particular  not  to 
leave  the  smallest  speck,  and  to  en- 
tirely eradicate  the  sprout  or  growth; 
next  take  the  nuts,  and  rasp,  grate, 
or  grind  them  fine  into  water,  either 
by  hand  or  by  a mill  adapted  for 
that  purpose.  The  pulp  which  is 
thereby  formed  in  this  water  must 
be  washed  as  clean  as  possil)le 
through  a coarse  horse-hair  sieve, 
then  again  through  a finer  sieve, 
and  again  through  a still  finer,  con- 
stantly adding  clean  water  to  pre- 
vent any  starch  adheritig  to  the  pulp. 
The  last  process  is  to  put  it  with  a 
large  quantity  of  water,  about  four 
gallons  to  a pound  of  starch,  through 
a fine  gauze,  muslin,  or  lawn,  so  as 
entirely  to  clear  it  of  all  bran  or 
other  impurities  ; as  soon  as  it  set- 
tles, pour  off  the  water  ; then  mix 
it  up  with  clean  water,  repeating 
this  operation  till  it  no  longer  im- 
parts any  green,  Vcllow,  or  other 
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colour  to  the  water;  then  drain  't 
off  till  nearly  dry,  and  set  it  to  bake 
either  in  the  usual  mode  of  baking 
starch,  or  else  spread  out  before  a 
brisk  fire,  being  very  attentive  to  stir 
it  frequently  to  prevent  its  horning ; 
that  is,  turning  to  a paste  or  jelly, 
wdiich  on  being  dried,  turns  hard 
like  horn.  The  whole  process  should 
be  conducted  as  quickly  as  possible. 

STEEL  POWDER  (^6  mukt).-~ 
Take  filings  of  steel,  and  loaf  sugar, 
of  each,  two  ounces ; ginger,  tw’o 
drachms  ; pound  them  together. 

In  obstructions  of  the  menses, 
and  other  cases  where  steel  is  proper, 
a tea-spoonful  of  this  powder  may 
be  taken,  twice  a day,  and  washed 
down  with  a little  wine  or  water. 

STEEPLE  CREAM  wiY// WINE 
SOURS  (to  make).  Take  one  pint 
of  strong  clear  calf 's- feet  jelly,  the 
yolks  of  four  hard  eggs,  pounded  in 
a mortar  exceedingly  fine,  with  the 
juice  of  a Seville  orange,  and  as 
much  double-refined  sugar  as  will 
make  it  sweet;  when  your  jelly  is 
warm,  put  it  in,  and  keep  stirring  it 
till  it  is  cold,  and  grows  as  thick  as 
cream ; then  put  it  into  jelly  glasses  ; 
the  next  day  turn  it  out  into  a dish 
with  preserved  wine  sours  ; serve  it 
up  with  flowers  found  it. 

STEER’S  OPODELDOC  {to 
make).  Hard  mottled  soap,  one 
ounce,  dissolved  in  rectified  spirit, 
eight  ounces ; add  camphor,  three 
ounces;  oil  of  origanum,  one  drachm ; 
oil  of  rosemary,  half  a drachm;  so- 
lution of  ammonia,  six  drachms : 
mix,  and  bottle  for  use. 

Heat,  age,  and  exposure,  deteri- 
orate this  excellent  medicine. 

STOCK  {to  make).  Take  twenty 
pounds  of  coarse  lean  beef  cut  into 
small  pieces,  and  put  into  a pot,  or 
preferably  a digester,  with  water  suf- 
ficient to  cover  it.  As  it  begins  to 
simmer,  take  particular  care  to  keep 
it  well  skimmed  ; in  the  meantime 
add  such  pot-herbs  as  may  suit  it  to 
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the  desired  flavour.  Season  with 
salt  and  ground  pepper,  and  keep  it 
simmering  till  the  meat  becomes 
quite  tender  : skim  it  well  ; strain 
the  liquor  through  a fine  hair  sieve, 
and  keep  it  in  a covered  pan  for 
use. 

STOCK,  orEMPOTAGE  CON- 
SOMME {to  make  according  to  the 
French  manner).  Take  a proper 
tinned  pot,  heat  it  liglitly  and  wipe 
it  well  ; put  in  a shank  and  a piece 
of  buttock  of  beef,  a knuckle  of  veal, 
a fowl,  an  old  rabbit,  or  two  old 
partridges,  and  about  six  pints  of 
stock  ; reduce  it  upon  a quick  fire 
tiil  it  becomes  a jelly ; then  add 
more  stock  ; boil  it  on  a quick  fire, 
and  skim  it  ; season  it  wiili  three 
turnips,  three  carrots,  three  onions, 
one  stuck  with  two  or  three  cloves, 
a bunch  of  leeks,  and  celery  ; put  it 
then  on  the  side  of  the  grate,  and 
let  it  simmer  till  it  is  done  enough  ; 
when  tlie  different  meats  of  which  it 
is  composed  are  sufficiently  cooked, 
they  ought  to  be  taken  out,  as  they 
may  be  dressed  for  successive  tables  ; 
w hen  ready,  take  off  the  fat  ; put  it 
through  a gauze  search,  or  a linen 
cloth,  first  wet  and  wrung. 

STOCK  for  GRAVY  SOUP  (to 
make).  Put  a knuckle  of  veal,  about 
a pound  of  lean  beef,  and  a pound 
of  the  lean  of  the  gammon  of  bacon, 
all  sliced  into  a stewpan,  with  onions, 
turnips,  celery,  two  of  each,  and  two 
quarts  of  water  : stew  the  meat  quite 
tender,  but  do  not  let  it  brown. 

hen  thus  prepared,  it  w ill  serve 
either  for  soup,  or  brown  or  white 
gravy;  if  for  brown,  put  some  of 
the  browning,  and  boil  it  a few  mi- 
nutes. 

.S'l’OMACH  CORDIAL  (to 
make).  Take  one  draclim  of  the 
tincture  of  ginger,  two  of  tlie  tinc- 
ture of  cardamom,  and  tliree  of  the 
compound  tincture  of  senna. 

STOMACH  WINE  (to  make). 
Take  of  Peruvian  bark,  gro.ssIy  pow- 
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dered,  an  ounce ; cardamom  seeds, 
and  orange-peel  bruised,  of  each, 
two  drachms  : infuse  in  a bottle  of 
white  Port  or  Lisbon  wine  for  five 
or  six  days  ; then  strain  off  the 
wine. 

This  wine  is  not  only  of  service  in 
debility  of  the  stomach  and  intes- 
tines, but  may  also  be  taken  as  a 
preventive,  by  persons  liable  to  the 
intermittent  fever,  or  who  reside  in 
places  where  this  disease  prevails. 
It  will  be  of  use  likewise  to  those 
who  recover  slowly,  after  fevers  of 
any  kind,  as  it  assists  digestion,  and 
helps  to  restore  the  tone  and  vigour 
of  the  system.  A glass  to  be  taken 
tw'o  or  three  times  a day. 

STOMACHIC  DRAUGHT  (to 
make'^.  Take  of  shavings  of  quassia, 
two  drachms ; boiling  water,  one 
pint:  let  this  remain  in  a close  ves- 
sel until  cold,  when  strain  off*,  and 
add  to  the  strained  liquor-,  compound 
tincture  of  cardamom,  two  ounces ; 
compound  spirit  of  lavender,  four 
drachms;  powder  of  rhubarb,  one 
scruple  : take  three  table-spoonfuls 
an  hour  before  dinner,  to  create  an 
appetite. 

STOMACHIC  ELIXIR  (to 
make).  Take  of  gentian  root,  two 
ounces;  Curayoa  oranges,  one  ounce; 
Virginia  snake  root,  half  an  ounce  : 
let  the  ingredients  be  bruised,  and 
infused  for  three  or  four  davs  in  two 
pints  of  French  brandy  : afterwards 
strain  out  the  elixir. 

A small  glass  to  be  taken  twice  a 
day  in  flatulencies,  indigestiori,  w'ant 
of  appetite,  and  such  like  complaints. 

STOMACHIC  INFUSION  (to 
make).  Take  of  the  raspings  of 
quassia,  two  drachms;  orange-peel, 
three  drachms;  lemon-peel,  four 
drachms  ; boiling  water,  one  pound: 
let  this  remain  for  four  hours  in  a 
closed  saucepan  ; then  strain  off. 
The  dose  is  three  table  spoonfuls  at 
twelve,  seven,  and  bed-lime.  It  i* 
a very  fine  stomachic  medicine. 
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STONE  STAIRS  {lo  ilvau).-^ 
Boil  together,  lialf  a pint  each,  of 
size  and  stone-blue  water,  with  two 
table-spoonfuls  of  whiting,  and  two 
cakes  of  pipe-maker’s  clay,  in  about 
two  quarts  of  water.  Wash  the 
stones  over,  with  a flannel  slightly 
wetted  in  the  mixture,  and,  when 
dry,  rub  them  with  a flannel  and  a 
brush.  Beer  is  recommended  by 
some  persons,  but  water  is  much 
better  for  the  purpose. 

STORAX  PILLS  {(o  make).— 
Take  of  purified  storax,  three 
drachms;  soft  purified  opium,  and 
saffron,  of  each,  one  drachm  : heat 
them  into  an  uniform  mass.  The 
dose  is  four  or  five  grains,  to  be 
given  at  bed-time.  This  produces 
often  a very  comfortable  night, 
and  without  that  disturbance  which 
opium  often  creates. 

STOUGHTON’S  CELEBRAT- 
ED  STOMACHIC  ELIXIR  (to 
?mike).  Pare  off  the  thin  yellow 
rinds  of  six  large  Seville  oranges, 
and  put  them  in  a quart  bottle,  with 
an  ounce  of  gentian  root,  scraped  and 
sliced,  and  half  a drachm  of  cochi- 
neal : pour  over  these  ingredients  a 
pint  of  the  best  brandy  ; shake  the 
bottle  well  several  times  during  that 
and  the  following  day  : let  it  stand 
two  days  more  to  settle,  and  clear  it 
off  into  bottles  for  use.  Take  one 
or  two  tea-spoonfuls  morning  and 
afternoon  in  a glass  of  wine,  or  even 
a cup  of  tea.  This  is  an  elegant  and 
simple  preparation. 

STRANGURY  (Treatment  of). 
This  is  a frequent  inclination  to 
make  water,  attended  with  smarting 
pain,  heat,  and  difficulty  in  voiding 
it,  together  with  a sensation  of  ful- 
ness in  the  bladder.  When  this 
disease  arises  merely  from  irritation, 
plentiful  draughts  of  warm  liquid 
should  be  given,  as  barley-water,  a 
thin  solution  of  gum  arabic,  or  lin- 
seed tea,  with  a small  portion  of 
nitre  dissolved  in  it.  At  the  same 
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time,  warm  fomentations  are  to  b«= 
applied  to  the  pubes,  or  lower  pan 
of  the  belly,  and  copious  emollient 
and  opiate  clysters  are  to  be  admi- 
nistered. Of  the  latter  the  follow- 
ing is  the  most  approved  : — mix  one 
drachm  of  tincture  of  opium,  (lauda- 
num,) with  four  ounces,  by  measure, 
of  boiled  starch.  Let  one  of  these 
clysters  be  injected  every  five  or 
six  hours. 

STRAW  (to  bleach).  ’J  he  cus- 
tomary mode  of  bleaching  straw  for 
ornamental  use,  has  been  to  stove  it 
in  a cask  with  burning  brimstone ; 
but  there  is  a readier  method,  if  ju- 
diciously applied  : take  a solution  of 
muriatic  acid,  and  saturate  it  with 
potash  until  the  effervescence  sub- 
sides ; dip  the  straw  in  the  solution  : 
again,  the  oxygenated  muriate  of 
lime,  which  may  be  had  at  any  che- 
mist’s shop,  dissolved  in  water,  will 
bleach  straw  without  the  least  dimi- 
nution of  its  flexibility. 

STRAWBERRY  FRITTERS. 
Make  a batter,  with  a spoonful  of 
sweet  oil,  another  of  white  wine, 
rasped  lemon-peel,  and  the  wliites 
of  two  or  three  eggs  : make  it  just 
fit  to  drop  with  a spoon:  mix  large 
strawberries  with  it,  and  drop  them 
with  a spoon  into  the  hot  fritters ; 
when  of  a good  colour,  take  them 
out,  and  drain  them  on  a sieve  ; as 
soon  as  done,  strew  sugar  over,  or 
glaze  them,  and  serve  hot. 

STRAWBERRY  JAM  (to  make). 
Take  some  scarlet  strawberries,  ga- 
thered when  quite  ripe  ; bruise  them 
very  fine,  and  put  a little  juice  of 
red  currants  to  them ; beat  and  sift 
some  sugar,  and  put  twelve  ounces 
to  every  pound  of  fruit;  strew  the 
sugar  over  them,  and  put  them  into 
a preserving  pan  ; set  them  over  a 
clear  fire  ; skim  them,  and  let  them 
boil  half  an  hour  ; use  only  eight 
ounces  of  sugar  to  a quart  of  fruit, 
if  you  do  not  like  it  very  sweet. 
The  fruit  will  keep  quite  as  well  as 
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if  it  were  boiled  longer  : put  it  into 
pots,  and  brandy  paper  over,  as  di- 
rected for  raspberry  jam. 

STRAWBERRIES  preserve 
n'hoie).  Get  the  finest  scarlet  straw- 
berries, with  their  stalks  on,  before 
they  are  too  ripe  ; then  lay  them  se- 
parately in  a China  dish ; beat  and 
sift  twice  their  weight  of  double-re- 
fined sugar,  and  strew  it  over  them ; 
then  take  a few  ripe  scarlet  straw- 
berries ; crush  them,  and  put  them 
into  a jar,  with  their  weight  of  dou- 
ble-refined sugar,  beaten  small ; co- 
ver them  close,  and  let  them  stand 
in  a kettle  of  boiling  water  till  they 
are  soft,  and  the  syrup  is  come  out 
of  them  ; then  strain  them  through  a 
muslin  rag  into  a tossing-pan  ; boil, 
and  skim  it  well : when  it  is  cold, 
put  in  your  whole  strawberries,  and 
set  them  over  the  fire  till  they  are 
milkwarm  ; then  take  them  off,  and 
let  them  stand  till  they  are  quite 
cold;  then  set  them  on  again,  and 
make  them  look  a little  better : do 
so  several  times  till  they  look  clear, 
but  do  not  let  them  boil,  it  will  fetch 
the  stalks  off ; when  the  strawber- 
ries are  cold,  put  them  into  jelly 
glasses,  with  the  stalks  downwards, 
and  fill  up  the  glasses  with  the  sy- 
rup ; tie  them  down  with  brandy  pa- 
pers over  them. 

STRAW  BONNETS  (to  dye 
black).  Wash  the  bonnet  in  a little 
warm  chamber  ley,  and  water  ; rince 
it  in  cold  water,  and  take  for  one 
bonnet,  about  a quarter  of  a pound 
of  each,  alder  bark  and  logwood; 
boil  the  bonnet  in  this  liquor  one  or 
two  hours  ; then  take  it  out,  and 
add  a small  piece  of  blue  vitriol,  as 
big  as  a small  tick  bean,  enter  the 
bonnet,  and  boil  for  half  an  hour 
longer  ; then  take  it  out ; cool  it  in 
the  air,  and  add  two  ounces  of  fus- 
tic chips;  boil  these  half  an  hour; 
then  put  in  the  bonnet  again,  and 
•put  in  at  the  same  time  a piece  of 
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green  copperas  as  big  as  a small 
bean  ; boil  again  for  one  hour : 
take  the  bonnet  out,  and  cool  it 
in  the  air,  and  if  the  liquor  re- 
maining in  the  boiler,  or  copper,  be 
of  a jet  black,  you  may  put  in  the 
bonnet,  and  let  it  remain  all  night ; 
but  if  the  liquor  be  not  quite  black, 
add  a handful  more  of  bark,  and  a 
little  logwood,  and  green  copperas. 
The  next  morning,  take  out  your 
bonnets,  and  dry  them  in  the  air  : 
when  dry,  brush  them  with  a soft 
brush,  and  afterwards  rub  them  with 
an  oily  cloth  ; lastly,  send  them  to 
the  blockers  to  be  blocked.  It  is 
customary  with  some  hat  dyers,  to 
steep  them  in  oak  saw-dust,  one 
night  previously  to  their  being  dyed, 
which  is  a good  method,  and  gene- 
rally esteemed  ; more  copperas  may 
be  used  than  is  here  specified  : it 
may  be  used  in  the  copper  before 
the  article  is  dyed. 

STRAW  BONNETS,  SILKS, 
WOOL,  &c.  {to  sulphur).  Put  into 
a chafing  dish,  some  lighted  char- 
coal ; put  this  chafing  dish  into  a 
small  close  room,  without  a chimney, 
or  into  a closet,  or  large  box ; then 
pound  an  ounce  or  two  of  brim- 
stone, and  strew  it  on  the  hot  coals, 
hang  up  the  articles  intended  to  be 
bleached,  make  the  door  fast,  and 
let  them  hang  three  hours,  or  all 
night,  if  you  have  time.  This  is 
what  is  called  dry  bleaching  wool- 
lens ; all  fine  coloured  woollens 
should  be  sulphured  in  this  way  pre- 
viously to  their  being  dyed.  Straw 
bonnets  are  likewise  bleached  in  the 
same  manner. 

STUCCO  {to  vmke).  Take  four 
or  five  bushels  of  such  plaster  as  is 
commonly  burnt  for  floors  about 
Nottingham  (or  a similar  quantity  of 
any  tarras,  plaster,  or  calcined  gyp- 
sum) ; beat  it  to  fine  powder  ; tlien 
sift,  and  put  it  into  a troxigh,  anb 
mix  with  it  one  bushel  of  pure  cor.l 
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ashes,  well  calcined ; pour  on  the 
water,  till  the  whole  becomes  good 
mortar  ; lay  this  in  wooden  frames 
of  twelve  feet  in  length,  on  the  walls, 
well  smoothed  with  common  mor- 
tar and  dry,  the  thickness  of  two 
inches  at  each  side,  and  three  inches 
in  the  middle.  When  the  frame  is 
moved  to  proceed,  with  the  work, 
leave  an  interval  of  two  inches  for 
this  coping  to  extend  itself,  so  as  to 
meet  the  last  frame  work. 

STUM  (^0  make).  Take  a five 
gallon  cask  that  has  been  well  soak- 
ed in  water  ; set  it  to  drain  ; then 
take  a pound  of  roll  brimstone,  and 
melt  it  in  a ladle  ; put  as  many  rags 
to  it,  as  will  soak  up  the  melted 
brimstone;  burn  all  those  rags  in 
the  cask  ; cover  the  bunghole,  but 
let  it  have  a little  air,  so  that  it  will 
keep  burning  : when  it  is  burnt  out, 
put  to  it  three  gallons  of  the  strong- 
est cider,  and  one  ounce  of  common 
alum,  powdered ; mix  it  with  the 
cider  in  the  cask,  and  roll  it  about 
five  or  six  times  a day,  for  ten  days  ; 
then  take  out  the  bung,  and  hang 
the  remainder  of  the  rags  on  a wire 
in  the  cask,  as  near  the  cider  as  pos- 
.sible,  and  set  them  on  fire  as  before  ; 
when  it  is  burnt  out,  bung  the  cask 
close,  and  roll  it  well  about,  three  or 
four  times  a day,  for  two  days  ; then 
let  it  stand  seven  or  eight  days,  and 
this  liquor  will  be  so  strong  as  to  af- 
fect your  eyes  by  looking  at  it. 
When  you  force  a pipe  of  wine,  take 
a quart  of  this  liquor ; beat  half  an 
ounce  of  isinglass,  and  pull  it  in 
small  pieces  ; whisk  it  together,  and 
it  w’ill  dissolve  in  four  or  five  hours; 
break  the  jelly  with  your  whisk  ; 
add  a pound  of  alabaster  to  it,  and 
dissolve  it  in  a little  of  the  wine  ; 
then  put  it  in  the  pipe,  and  bung  it 
close  up,  an^  in  a day’s  time  it  will 
be  fine  and  Bright. 

STURGEON  {an  cxccl/nit  imila- 
iwn  of  pickled).  Take  a fine  large 
turkey,  but  not  old  ; pick  it  very 


T U 

nicely,  singe,  and  clean  it  extremely 
well ; wash,  and  bone  it,  and  tie  it 
across  and  across  with  .some  tape ; 
put  a quart  each,  of  water,  vinegar, 
and  white  wine,  into  a tin  saucepan, 
with  a very  large  handful  of  salt; 
boil,  and  skim  it  well  ; then  boil  the 
turkey  ; when  done  enough,  draw 
the  strings  tighter,  and  put  it  in  a 
dish,  with  the  weight  of  two  pounds 
upon  it:  boil  the  liquor  half  an 
hour,  and  when  both  are  cold,  put 
tlie  turkey  into  it.  This  will  keep 
some  months,  and  eats  more  deli- 
cately than  sturgeon:  vinegar,  oil, 
and  sugar,  are  generally  eaten  with 
it : garnish  with  fennel. 

STURGEON  {to  hake).  Put 
it  in  a marinade  made  of  vinegar, 
white  wine,  six  onions,  shredded, 
sweet  herbs,  and  celery  cut  in  pieces  ; 
pour  the  liquid  part  over  it,  and  the 
other  ingredients,  some  over,  and 
some  under  ; put  it  to  the  sturgeon 
over  night ; before  it  is  put  into  the 
oven,  cover  it  well  with  bacon  ; put 
a pint  of  good  stock,  and  set  it  in  a 
slow  oven  ; the  time  it  will  take,  de- 
pends on  the  size  of  the  piece ; 
when  done,  take  it  out  of  what  it 
was  baked  in;  strain  the  liquor,  and 
skim  off  the  fat  ; then  put  about 
two  ounces  of  butter  in  a stewpan  : 
let  it  melt,  add  as  much  flour  as  will 
dry  it  up  ; put  the  liquor  that  the 
sturgeon  was  done  in,  into  a little 
cullis  ; boil  it  for  a few  minutes ; 
strain  it  through  a taminy  sieve,  into 
another  stewpan  ; season  with  salt, 
cayenne  pepper,  a little  anchovy  ^ 
sauce,  and  a squeeze  of  lemon  ; put  t 
the  sturgeon  on  the  dish,  and  the 
sauce  over  it. 

-STURGEON  {to  boil).  To  two 
quarts  of  water,  put  a pint  of  vine- 
gar, a stick  of  horseradish,  two  or 
three  bits  of  lemon-peel,  some  pep- 
per, a bay  leaf,  and  a little  salt ; 
boil  the  fish  in  this  liquor,  and  when 
the  flesh  appears  ready  to  separate 
from  the  bones,  take  it  up  ; melt  a 
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pomul  of  butter;  put  to  it  an  an- 
cliovy,  a blade  or  two  of  mace ; 
bruise  the  body  of  a crab  in  the 
butter,  a few  shrimps,  or  crayfish,  a 
little  catsup,  and  some  lemon  juice  : 
when  it  boils,  lay  the  fish  in  the  dish, 
and  serve  it  with  the  sauce,  poured 
into  tureens:  garnish  with  fried  oys- 
ters, scraped  horseradish,  and  slices 
of  lemon. 

STURGEON  {to  broil).  Mari- 
nate thin  slices  of  sturgeon  in  oil, 
with  all  sorts  of  sweet  herbs,  chop- 
ped, coarse  pepper  and  salt ; let  it 
I marinate  about  an  hour ; then  roll 
each  piece  in  bread-crumbs,  and 
broil  slowly ; basting  with  the  re- 
mainder of  the  marinade  ; serve 
u ith  a clear  sharp  sauce  under  them ; 
they  may  be  also  served  without 
sauce,  only  adding  a squeeze  of  le- 
mon on  each  piece. 

STURGEON  {to  choose).  The 
sturgeon  is  a very  large  sea  fish, 
which  comes  up  the  rivers  to  depo- 
sit its  spawn.  The  flesh  of  a good 
sturgeon  is  very  white,  with  a few 
blue  veins,  the  grain  even,  the  skin 
lender,  well  coloured,  and  soft ; all 
the  veins  and  gristles  should  be  blue : 
when  they  are  brown,  or  yellow,  the 
sk  n harsh,  tough,  and  dry,  the  fish 
is  bad.  It  has  a pleasant  smell 
v\ben  good,  bat  otherwise,  a very 
tlisagreeable  one  ; it  should  also  cut 
without  crumbling.  The  females 
are  as  full  of  roe,  or  spawn,  as  a 
carp,  which  is  taken  out  and  spread 
itpon  a table,  beat  flat,  and  sprin- 
kled with  salt;  it  is  then  dned  in 
the  air  and  sun,  and  afterwards  in 
ovens.  It  should  be  of  a reddish- 
brown  colour,  and  very  dry  ; it  is 
the  spawn,  when  so  prepared,  which 
is  called  caviar,  and  it  is  eaten  with 
oil  and  vinegar. 

.STURGEON  {to  dress  d la  iro 
vnirale).  Lard  it,  half  lard,  and 
half  anchovies  ; braise  it  with  slices 
t/f  veal,  one  slice  of  ham,  a fagot  of 
VI  herbs,  one  clove  of  garlic, 
i o ',{  three  shallots,  three  cloves,  a 


little  basil,  and  whole  pepper  ; cover 
it  over  with  thin  slices  of  lard,  and 
let  it  soak  on  the  fire  about  half  an 
hour ; then  add  a pint  of  white 
wine,  or  more,  according  to  judg- 
ment, and  finish  the  braising  ; skim, 
and  sift  the  braise  ; add  some  good 
cullis,  and  reduce  it  to  the  consis- 
tence of  a sauce;  lastly  add  a lemon 
squeeze,  and  serve. 

STURGEON  {to  dress  in  haste). 
Cut  thin  slices  of  sturgeon,  of  what 
length  you  think  proper ; put  them 
into  a stewpan,  with  a good  bit  of 
butter,  and  “give  them  a few  turns 
over  the  fire,  turning  them  once  or 
twice,  (they  will  require  but  a short 
time  to  do  them)  : when  you  take 
them  out,  season  them  with  pepper 
and  salt  ; put  to  the  butter,  in  the 
stew'pan  first  used,  two  or  three 
glasses  of  red  wine,  two  spoonfuls 
of  cullis,  chopped  parsley,  and  green 
shallots  ; boil  this  a few  minutes,  on 
a smart  fire,  add  proper  seasoning, 
and  put  the  slices  in  it  to  warm, 
without  boiling  ; add  some  chopped 
capers,  and  garnish  the  dish  with 
fried  bread. 

STURGEON  {to  roast).  Lard 
the  sturgeon  with  lard,  and  ham  ; 
then  prepare  the  following  liquid  for 
basting  it : put  a good  bit  of  buttCr 
into  a saucepan,  with  chopped  par- 
sley, green  shallots,  one  clove  of  gar- 
lic, thyme,  laurel,  basil,  and  a few 
glasses  of  white  wine,  boiled  toge- 
ther about  a quarter  of  an  hour ; 
baste  the  sturgeon  with  this,  all  th$ 
time  it  is  roasting  : when  done,  serve 
with  acid  sauce,  or  with  any  ragout 
you  think  proper. 


SUCKING  PIG  {to  carve).  Tjic 
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cook  usually  divides  the  body  be- 
fore it  is  sent  to  table,  and  garnishes 
the  dish  with  the  jaws  and  ears. 

The  first  thing  is  to  separate  a 
shoulder  from  the  carcase  on  one 
side,  by  passing  the  knife  under  it 
in  a circular  direction  ; then  sepa- 
rate the  leg  in  the  same  manner  at 
a.  The  purest  part  of  the  pig  is 
the  triangular  piece  of  the  neck, 
which  may  be  cut  off  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  line  b.  The  next  best 
part,  is  the  ribs,  which  may  be  di- 
vided according  to  the  engraved  lines. 

SUDORIFIC  POWDER  {to 
make).  Take  purified  nitre,  and  vi- 
triolated  tartar,  of  each  half  an 
ounce  ; opium,  and  ipecacuanha,  of 
each  one  drachm  : mix  the  ingre- 
dients, and  reduce  them  to  a fine 
powder. 

This  is  generally  known  by  the 
name  of  Dover’s  powder  ; it  is  a 
powerful  sudorific.  In  obstinate 
rheumatisms,  and  other  cases,  where 
it  is  necessary  to  excite  a copious 
sweat,  this  powder  may  be  admin- 
istered in  the  dose  of  a scruple,  or 
half  a drachm : it  ought  to  be  ac- 
companied with  the  plentiful  use  of 
some  warm  diluting  liquor. 

SUET  DUMPLINGS  {to  make). 
Shred  a pound  of  suet ; mix  with  a 
pound  and  a quarter  of  flour,  two 
eggs,  beaten  separately,  a little  salt, 
and  as  little  milk  as  will  make  it : 
make  it  into  small  balls  ; boil  about 
twenty  minutes.  The  fat  of  loins  or 
necks  of  mutton,  finely  shred  makes 

more  delicate  dumpling  than  suet. 

SUET  PUDDING  {to  make).— 
Take  six  spoonfuls  of  flour,  a pound 
of  suet,  shred  small,  four  eggs,  a 
spoonful  of  beaten  ginger,  a spoonful 
of  salt,  and  a quart  of  milk : mix 
the  eggs  and  flour,  with  a pint  of 
milk,  very  thick,  and  with  the  sea- 
soning, mix  in  the  rest  of  the  milk 
with  the  suet:  boil  it  two  hours. 

SUGAR  {method  of  darifjjing).— 
Take  three  pounds  of  sugar;  unfa 


pint  of  water,  and  half  the  white  of 
an  egg,  in  a saucepan  ; beat  it  up 
with  a whisk,  to  froth  the  white  of 
the  egg ; put  it  upon  the  fire  with 
the  sugar ; make  it  boil,  and  as  it 
rises,  put  a little  water  to  it,  and  so 
continue,  till  the  scum  begins  to 
turn  blackish  ; then  take  it  off  the 
fire,  and  let  it  settle  ; as  the  scum 
rises  of  itself,  take  it  off  with  a 
skimmer,  and  put  the  kettle  on  the 
fire  again  ; continue  to  boil  it;  as  it 
rises,  throw  in  a little  water,  as  be- 
fore, and  skim  it  continually  till  it 
ceases  to  rise  : when  it  is  done,  to 
clear  it  properly,  sift  it  in  a wet  nap- 
kin. 

SUGAR  PASTE  {to  make) 

For  a pound  of  flour,  take  a quarter 
of  a pound  of  sugar,  as  much  but- 
ter, a little  salt,  water,  and  one  egg  : 
this  paste  may  serve  for  any  second 
course  dish. 

SUGAR  {process  of  preparing 
for  confectionary). 

Clarified  sugar. — Put  four  pounds 
of  loaf  sugar,  to  tw'o  quarts  of  w-a- 
ter,  in  a preserving  pan  over  the 
fire  ; when  warm,  add  the  whites  of 
three  eggs,  beaten  up  wdth  half  a 
pint  of  water;  boil,  skim,  simmer 
it  till  clear,  and  pass  it  through  a fine 
straining  bag. 

First  degree,  or  Candy  Sugar  — 
Boil  clarified  sugar,  till  smooth  : to 
know  which,  dip  a skimmer  into  the 
sugar ; touch  it  between  the  fore- 
finger  and  thumb ; open  them  im- 
mediately, and  if  a small  thread 
draws  between,  and  breaks  directly, 
and  remains  as  a drop  on  the  thumb, 
it  is  in  some  degree  smooth  ; give  it 
another  boil,  it  will  draw  in  a larger 
string,  and  have  acquired  the  first 
degree. 

Second  degree,  or  Bloxon  Sugar. — 
For  this  the  sugar  must  be  boiled 
still  longer  ; dip  in  the  skimmer,  and 
shake  off  what  sugar  you  can  mto 
the  pan  ; then  blow  with  the  mouth 
through  the  holes,  and  if  bladders 
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or  bubbles  blow  through,  you  may 
be  certain  of  its  having  acquired  the 
second  degree. 

Third  degree,  or  Feathered  Sugar. 
Tliis  may  be  ascertained  by  boiling 
it  longer  than  the  last  mentioned  de- 
gree ; shake  it  over  the  pan ; then 
give  it  a sudden  flirt  behind  you  ; if 
done,  the  sugar  will  fly  off  like  fea- 
thers. 

Fourth  degree,  or  Crackled  Sugar. 
Boil  the  sugar  still  longer  than  in 
the  preceding;  dip  in  a stick,  and 
immediately  put  it  in  a pot  of  cold 
water,  which  must  be  standing  by 
you  ; draw  off  the  sugar  that  hangs 
to  the  stick,  into  the  water  ; if  it 
becomes  hard,  and  snaps  in  the  wa- 
ter, it  is  done ; but  if  otherwise,  it 
must  boil  till  it  will. 

Fifth  degree,  or  Caramel  Sugar. — 
The  sugar  in  this  must  be  boiled 
still  longer  than  in  any  of  the  for- 
mer operations ; dip  a stick,  first 
into  the  sugar,  then  cold  water,  and 
if  the  moment  it  touches  the  cold 
water,  it  snaps  like  glass,  it  will  be 
at  caramel  height,  which  is  the  high- 
est, and  last  degree  of  boiling  su- 
gar : the  fire  must  not  be  fierce,  for 
fear  of  burning  the  sugar,  which  will 
discolour,  and  spoil  it. 

SUGAR  PUFFS  {to  make).  Beat 
up  the  whites  of  ten  eggs,  till  they 
rise  to  a high  froth  ; then  put  them 
into  a marble  mortar,  with  as  much 
double- refined  sugar  as  will  make  it 
thick;  rub  it  well  round  the  mortar; 
put  in  a few  caraway  seeds,  and  take 
a sheet  of  wafers,  and  lay  it  on  as 
broad  as  a sixpence,  and  as  high  as 
you  can  ; put  them  into  a mode- 
rately heated  oven  for  a quarter  of 
an  hour,  and  they  will  look  quite 
white. 

SULPHUR  OINTMENT  {to 
make).  Take  of  hog’s  lard,  pre- 
pared, four  ounces ; flour  of  sul- 
phur, an  ounce  and  a half ; crude 
sal  ammoniac,  two  drachms;  es- 
sence of  lemon,  ten  or  twelve  drops  : 


this  ointment,  rubbed  upon  the  parts 
affected,  will  generally  cure  the  itch. 
It  is  both  the  safest  and  best  appli- 
cation for  that  purpose,  and  when 
made  in  this  way,  has  no  disagree- 
able smell. 

SURFEIT  WATER  {to  make). 
Pour  a gallon  of  fine  brandy,  a quart 
of  aniseed  cordial  w'ater,  and  a pint, 
each,  of  poppy  and  red  rose-waters, 
into  a large  stone  bottle,  on  a pound 
of  powdered  sugar,  a pound  and  a 
half  of  stone  jar  raisins,  a quarter  of 
a pound  of  fine  new  dates,  sliced,  an 
ounce,  each,  of  bruised  cinnamon 
and  cloves,  four  nutmegs  pounded, 
and  a stick  of  scraped  and  sliced  li- 
quorice. Let  the  whole  infuse  nine 
days,  closely  stopped,  and  be  w'ell 
stirred  or  shaken  four  times  daily  ; 
then  add  three  pounds  of  fresh  red 
poppy-flowers,  or  three  good  hand- 
fuls of  dried  flowers,  with  a sprig  of 
angelica,  and  two  or  three  sprigs  of 
balm  ; when  it  has  stood  a week 
longer,  being  stirred  or  shaken  daily 
in  like  manner,  strain  it  off,  and  bot- 
tle it  for  use. 

SWEATING  DRAUGHT  {to 
make).  Take  spirit  of  mindererus, 
two  ounces  ; salt  of  hartshorn,  five 
grains  ; simple  cinnamon  water,  and 
syrup  of  poppies,  of  each,  half  an 
ounce : mix  them  into  a draught. 
In  recent  colds  and  rheumatic  com- 
plaints, this  draught  is  of  service. 
To  promote  its  effects,  however,  the 
patient  ought  to  drink  freely  of  warm 
water-gruel,  or  of  some  other  weak 
diluting  liquor. 

SWEETBREADS,  d la  Daube 
{to  dress).  Take  three  of  the  largest 
and  finest  sweetbreads;  put  them  in 
a saucepan  of  boiling  water  for  five 
minutes  ; then  take  them  out,  and 
when  they  are  cold,  lard  them  with 
a row  down  the  middle  with  very 
little  pieces  of  bacon  ; then  a row 
on  each  side  of  lemon-peel  cut  the 
size  of  whealen  straw  ; then  a row 
on  each  side  of  pickled  cucumbers, 
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cut  very  fine;  put  them  in  a tossing- 
pan  with  good  veal  gravy,  a little 
juice  of  a lemon,  a spoonful  of 
browning  : stew  them  gently  a quar- 
ter of  an  hour ; a little  before  they 
are  ready,  thicken  them  with  flour 
and  butter  ; dish  them  up,  and  pour 
the  gravy  over  ; lay  round  them 
bunches  of  boiled  celery  or  oyster 
patties.  Garnish  them  with  stewed 
spinach,  green  coloured  parsley,  and 
a bunch  of  barberries  in  the  middle 
of  each  sweetbread. 

SWEETBREADS  {(o  dress  d la 
Dauphine).  Open  three  large  sweet- 
breads, and  stuff  them  with  force- 
meat, made  in  the  following  manner: 
skin  a young  cock  or  large  fowl,  and 
take  off  all  the  flesh,  half  a pound  of 
bacon,  cut  fine  and  beat  in  a mortar; 
season  with  anchovy,  nutmeg,  le- 
mon-peel, thyme,  and  parsley : mix 
this  with  the  yolks  of  two  eggs;  fill 
the  sweetbreads  with  it,  and  fasten 
them  together  with  fine  wooden 
skewers.  Put  slices  of  bacon  at  the 
bottom  of  the  stewpan,  seasoned  with 
pepper,  salt,  mace,  cloves,  sweet 
nerus,  and  a large  onion  sliced  ; lay 
upon  these  thin  slices  of  veal,  and 
then  the  sweetbreads : cover  it  close  ; 
let  it  stand  eight  or  ten  minutes  over 
a slow  fire  ; then  pour  in  a quart  of 
boiling  water,  and  let  it  stew  gently 
for  two  hours  : take  out  the  sweet- 
breads; strain  the  gravy;  skim  off 
the  fat,  and  boil  it  till  reduced  to 
half  a pint.  Put  back  the  sweet- 
breads, and  let  them  stew  two  or 
three  minutes  ; lay  them  in  a dish 
and  pour  the  gravy  over  them. 
Garnish  with  lemon,  and  serve  them 
hot. 

SWEETBREADS  {to  fricassee 
Broun).  Scald  three  sweetbreads; 
when  cold,  cut  them  in  slices,  the 
thickness  of  a crown-piece;  dip  them 
in  batter,  and  fry  them  in  fresh  but- 
ter, a nice  brown ; make  a good 
gravy  ; stew  the  sweet brends  s'ow- 
ly  in  it  eight  or  ifu  minu'''-- 


them  on  the  dish,  and  pour  the 
gravy  over  them.  Garnish  with  le- 
mon or  barberries. 

SWEETBREADS  {to  fricassee 
White),  Scald  and  slice  the  sweet- 
breads ; put  them  in  a tossing-pan, 
with  a pint  of  veal  gravy,  a spoonful 
of  white  wine,  the  same  of  mush- 
room catsup,  a little  beaten  mace; 
stew  them  a quarter  of  an  hour ; 
thicken  the  gravy  with  flour  and  but- 
ter, a little  before  they  are  enough  ; 
when  you  are  going  to  dish  them  up, 
mix  the  yolk  of  an  egg  with  a tea- 
cupful of  ricli  cream,  and  a little 
grated  nutmeg ; put  it  into  your 
tossing-pan,  and  shake  it  well  over 
the  fire,  but  do  not  let  it  boil  : lay 
the  sweetbreads  on  the  dish,  and 
pour  the  sauce  over  them.  Garnish 
with  pickled  red  beet  root. 

SWEETBREADS  {forced).  Put 
three  sweetbreads  in  boiling  water 
for  five  minutes;  beat  the  yolk  of 
an  egg  a little,  and  rub  it  over  thetn 
with  a feather;  strew  on  bread 
crumbs,  lemon-peel,  and  parsley, 
shred  very  fine,  nutmeg,  salt,  and 
pepper,  to  your  taste  ; set  them  be- 
fore the  fire  to  brown,  and  add  to 
them  a little  veal  gravy;  put  a little 
mushroom-povs'der,  caper-liquor,  or 
juice  of  lemcn,  and  browning;  thick- 
en it  with  flour  and  butter  ; boil  it 
a little,  and  pour  it  on  the  di.sh  ; lay 
in  the  sweetbreads,  and  lay  over 
them  lemon-peel  in  rings,  then  force- 
meat balls,  and  little  slices  of  bacon, 
curled  round  a skewer,  and  boiled  ; 
throw  a few  mushrooms  over.  Gar- 
nish with  lemon  and  barberries,  and 
serve  them  up. 

SWEETBREAD  PIE  {to  make). 
Lay  puff-paste,  half  an  inch  thick,  at 
the  bottom  of  a deep  dish,  and  put  a 
forcemeat  round  the  sides.  Cut 
three  or  four  sweetbreads,  according 
to  the  size  of  the  pie ; lay  them  in 
first,  then  artichoke  bottoms,  cut 
into  four  pTces  each,  then  cocks- 

"b^  irui'Ilcs,  and  inoiells,  some 
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asparagus  tops,  and  fresh  nmsh- 
rooms,  yolks  of  eggs  boiled  hard,  and 
forcemeat  balls  ; season  with  pepper 
and  salt.  Fill  the  pie  almost  v\ith 
water  ; cover  and  bake  it  two  hours. 
When  it  comes  from  the  oven,  pour 
in  some  rich  veal  gravy,  thickened 
with  a little  cream  and  flour. 

SWEETBREADS  {to  ragout). — 
Rub  them  over  with  the  yolk  of  .an 
egg;  strew  over  them  bread-crumbs, 
parsley,  thyme,  and  sweet  marjoram, 
shred  small,  and  pepper  and  salt ; 
make  a roll  of  forcemeat  like  a 
sweetbread,  and  put  it  in  a veal  caul, 
and  roast  them  in  a Dutch  oven. 
Take  some  brown  gravy,  and  put  to 
it  a little  lemon-pickle,  mushroom- 
catsup,  and  the  end  of  a lemon  ; 
boil  the  gravy,  and  when  the  sweet- 
breads are  enough,  lay  them  in  a 
dish  with  the  forcemeat  in  the  mid- 
dle ; take  the  end  of  the  lemon  out, 
and  pour  the  gravy  into  the  dish, 
and  serve  them  up. 

SWEETBREADS  {to  roast).— 
Parboil  them,  and  when  cold,  lard 
them  with  bacon,  and  roast  them  in 
a Dutch  oven.  For  sauce,  serve 
plain  butter  and  mushroom  catsup. 

SWEETxMEAT  PUDDING  {to 
make).  Cover  the  dish  with  a plain 
puff-paste  ; then  take  candied  orange 
or  lemon-peel,  and  citron,  of  each,  an 
ounce ; slice  them  thin,  and  lay  them 
all  over  the  bottom  of  the  dish. 
Beat  up  eight  yolks  of  eggs,  and  two 
whites,  and  put  to  them  half  a pound 
of  sugar,  and  half  a pound  of  melted 
butter.  Mix  the  whole  well  toge- 
ther ; put  it  on  the  sweetmeats,  and 
bake  it  in  a moderate  oven.  It  will 
take  an  hour. 

SWEET  SAUCE  for  HARES. 
Currant  jelly,  warmed,  or  half  a pint 
of  red  wine,  with  a quarter  of  a 
pound  of  sugar,  simmered  over  a 
clear  fire  for  five  or  six  minutes  ; 
or  half  a pint  of  vinegar,  and  a quar- 
wCr  of  a pound  of  sugar,  simmered 
till  it  is  a syrup. 
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SYLLABUBS  {to  make  solid). — 
Take  a quart  of  rich  cream,  and 
put  in  a pint  of  white  wine,  the  juice 
of  four  lemons,  and  sugar  to  your 
taste ; whip  it  up  very  well,  and 
take  off  the  froth  as  it  rises  ; put  it 
upon  a hair  sieve,  and  let  it  stand 
till  the  next  day  in  a cool  place  ; 
fill  your  glasses  better  than  half  full 
with  the  thin;  then  put  on  the  froth, 
and  heap  it  as  high  as  you  can  : the 
bottom  will  look  clear,  and  keep  se- 
veral days. 

SYLLABUB  under  the  COW  {to 
make).  Put  a bottle  of  strong  beer 
and  a pint  of  cider  into  a punch 
bowl  ; grate  in  a small  nutmeg,  and 
sweeten  it  to  your  taste  ; then  milk 
as  much  milk  from  the  cow,  as  will 
make  a strong  froth,  and  also  the  ale 
look  clear  ; let  it  stand  an  hour,  and 
strew  over  it  a few  currants,  well 
washed,  picked,  and  plumped  before 
the  fire,  and  send  it  to  the  table. 

SYLLABUB  {to  whip).  Have  a 
fine  large  chocolate  mill,  which  must 
be  kept  on  purpose,  and  a large  deep 
bowl  to  mill  them  in,  as  this  way, 
they  will  be  done  the  quicker,  and 
the  froth  be  the  stronger:  for  the 
thin  that  is  left  at  the  bottom,  have 
ready  some  calf’s  feet  jelly,  boiled, 
and  clarified,  in  which  must  be  no- 
thing but  the  calf's  feet,  boiled  to  a 
hard  jelly  : when  it  is  cold,  take  oft 
the  fat ; clear  it  with  the  whites  of 
eggs  ; run  it  through  a flannel  bag-, 
and  mix  it  with  the  clear,  left  of  the 
syllabub  ; sweeten  it  to  your  pilate  ; 
give  it  a boil,  and  then  pour  it  into 
basins,  or  such  other  vesstds,  as  yot\ 
may  think  proper  : when  cold,  turn 
it  out,  and  it  will  be  exetedingiy 
fine. 

SYRUP,  SIMPLE  {to  make).— 
Take  of  double-refined  sugar,  fifteen 
parts  ; water,  eight  parts  : let  the 
sugar  be  dissolved  by  a gentle  heat, 
and  boiled  a little,  so  as  to  form  a 
syrup.  Simple  syrup  should  have 
neither  flavour  nor  colour. 
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If  necessary,  syrup  is  easily  clari- 
fied, by  beating  to  a froth  the  white 
of  an  egg,  with  three  or  four  ounces 
of  water,  mixing  it  with  the  syrup, 
and  boiling  the  mixture  for  a few 
seconds,  until  the  albumen  coagu- 
lates, and,  enveloping  all  heteroge- 
neous matters,  forms  a scum,  which 
may  be  easily  taken  off,  or  separated 
by  filtration. 

SYRUPS  MEDICATED  {to 
make).  In  making  syrups,  where 
we  have  not  directed  either  the 


weight  of  the  sugar,  or  the  manner 
in  which  it  should  be  dissolved,  this 
ought  to  be  the  rule  : — take  of 
double-refined  sugar,  twenty-nine 
ounces  ; any  kind  of  liquor,  one 
pint : gradually  add  the  sugar,  and 
digest,  with  frequent  agitation,  in  a 
close  vessel,  and  in  a moderate  heat, 
until  it  be  dissolved ; then  set  it 
aside  for  twenty-four  hours  ; take 
off  the  scum,  and  pour  off  the  sy- 
rup from  the  faeces,  if  there  be 
any. 
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TAINTED  MEAT  {to  restore). 
Meat  tainted  to  an  extreme  degree 
may  be  speedily  restored,  by  wash- 
ing in  cold  water,  and  afterwards  in 
strong  camomile  tea,  after  which  it 
may  be  sprinkled  with  salt,  and  used 
the  day  following;  or  if  steeped,  and 
well  washed  in  beer,  it  will  make 
pure  and  sweet  soup,  even  after 
being  fly  blown. 

TAMARINDS  and  SENNA 
{infusion  of).  Take  of  tamarinds, 
one  ounce ; senna,  and  crystals  of 
tartar,  each  two  drachms;  let  these 
ingredients  be  infused  four  or  five 
hours  in  a ])int  of  boiling  water ; af- 
terwards let  the  liquor  be  strained, 
and  an  ounce  or  two  of  the  aromatic 
tincture  added  to  it.  Persons  w'ho 
are  easily  purged,  may  leave  out 
either  the  tamarinds,  or  the  crystals 
of  tartar.  This  is  an  agreeable 
cooling  purge.  A tea-cupful  may 
be  given  every  half  hour,  till  it  ope- 
rates. 

This  supplies  the  place  of  the  de- 
coction of  tamarinds  and  senna. 

TANSY  FRITTERS  {to  make). 
Pour  a pint  of  boiling  milk  on  the 
crumb  of  a penny  loaf ; let  it  stand 


an  hour  ; then  put  as  much  tansy 
juice  as  will  give  it  a flavour;  add 
to  it  a little  spinach  juice  ; put  to  it 
a spoonful  of  ratafia  water,  or  bran- 
dy ; sweeten  it ; grate  the  rind  of 
half  a lemon  ; beat  the  yolks  of 
four  eggs,  and  mix  all  together ; 
put  them  in  a stewpan,  with  a quarter 
of  a pound  of  butter  ; stir  it  over  a 
slow  fire  till  quite  thick;  then  take 
it  off,  and  let  it  stand  two  or  three 
hours ; drop  a spoonful  at  a time 
into  a pan  of  boiling  lard ; when 
done,  grate  sugar  over  them,  and 
serve  wine  sauce  in  a boat : garnish 
with  slices  of  orange. 

TANSY  PANCAKES  (/o 
make).  Beat  four  eggs,  and  put  to 
them  half  a pint  of  cream,  four 
spoonfuls  of  flour,  and  two  of  fine 
sugar ; beat  them  a quarter  of  an 
hour  ; then  put  in  one  spoonful  of 
the  juice  of  tansy,  and  two  of  the 
juice  of  spinach,  with  a little  grated 
nutmeg ; beat  all  together,  and  fry 
them  in  fresh  butter ; garnish  them 
with  quarters  of  Seville  oranges ; 
grate  double-refined  sugar  over 
them,  and  send  them  up  hot, 

TANSY  PUDDING  {to  make) 
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Blanch  and  pound  a quarter  of  a 
pound  of  Jordan  almonds ; put  them 
into  a stewpan ; add  a gill  of  the 
syrup  of  roses,  the  crumb  of  a 
French  roll,  some  grated  nutmeg, 
naif  a glass  of  brandy,  two  table- 
spoonfuls of  tansy  juice,  three 
ounces  of  fresh  butter,  and  some 
slices  of  citron  ; pour  over  it  a pint 
and  a half  of  boiling  cream,  or 
milk ; sweeten,  and  when  cold,  mix 
it ; add  the  juice  of  a lemon,  and 
eight  eggs,  beaten.  It  may  be  either 
boiled,  or  baked. 

TAPESTRY  {tu  restore  to  its 
original  lustre).  Shake  well,  and 
thoroughly  clean  the  tapestry  ; then 
take  a hard  brush,  and  rub  off  the 
chalk,  which  you  had  before  rubbed 
?n  the  tapestry,  it  having  remained 
thereon  about  seven  or  eight  hours  ; 
then  chalk  the  tapestry  a second 
time,  and  after  it  has  remained  on 
it  the  same  time  as  at  first,  brush  it 
off  again  ; then  beat  the  tapestry 
well  with  a stick,  to  get  out  all  the 
dust ; shake  it  well,  and  clean  it 
nicely  with  a brush,  and  it  will  re- 
sume its  primitive  lustre. 

TAPIOCA  JELLY  (to  make) — 
Wash  two  large  spoonfuls  of  the 
large  sort  of  tapioca,  in  cold  water, 
and  then  soak  it  in  a pint  and  a half 
of  water,  for  four  hours ; stew  it 
gently  in  the  same  water,  till  it  is 
quite  clear ; let  it  stand  to  cool  after 
it  is  poured  out  of  the  saucepan,  and 
use  it,  either  with,  or  without,-  the 
addition  of  a little  new  milk. 

TAPIOCA  PUDDING  (to  bake). 
Put  a quarter  of  a pound  of  tapioca 
into  a saucepan  of  cold  water  ; when 
it  comes  to  a boil  strain  it  to  a 
pint  of  new  milk  ; boil  it  gently  till 
it  bas  soaked  up  all  the  milk,  and 
put  it  out  to  cool  ; beat  up  the  yolks 
of  four  eggs,  and  the  whites  of  two, 
a table-spoonful  of  brandy,  sugar, 
nutmeg,  and  two  ounces  of  clarified 
butter  : mix  the  whole  together,  put 
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a puff  paste  round  the  dish,  and 
send  it  to  the  oven.  It  is  very  good 
boiled  with  melted  butter,  wine,  and 
sugar. 

TARRAGON  VINEGAR  (to 
viake).  Fill  a wide  mouthed  bottle 
with  fresh  gathered  tarragon  leaves, 
between  Midsummer  and  Michael- 
mas ; they  should  be  gathered  on  a 
dry  day,  before  it  flowers ; pick  the 
leaves  off  the  stalks,  and  dry  them 
a little  before  the  fire  ; cover  them 
with  the  best  vinegar ; let  them 
steep  fourteen  days;  then  strain 
through  a flannel  jelly  bag,  till  it  is 
fine  ; then  pour  it  into  half  pint  bot- 
tles ; cork  them  carefully,  and  keep 
them  in  a dry  place. 

TAR  WATER  {to  make).  Take 
of  tar,  two  pints;  water,  one  gaL 
Ion : mix,  by  stirring  them  with  i; 
wooden  rod  for  a quarter  of  an  hour^ 
and,  after  the  tar  has  subsided,  strain 
the  liquor,  and  keep  it  in  well-cork r 
ed  phials.  Tar  water  should  have 
the  colour  of  white  wine,  and  & 
sharp  empyreumatic  taste.  It  is,  in 
fact,  a solution  of  empyreumati^. 
oil,  effected  by  means  of  acetous 
acid.  It  was  at  one  time  much 
extolled  as  a panacea,  but  has  of  late 
been  little  employed.  It  acts  as  a 
stimulant,  raising  the  pulse,  and  in- 
creasing the  discharge  by  the  skin 
and  kidneys.  It  may  be  drank  to 
the  extent  of  a pint  or  two  in  the 
course  of  a day. 

TART  DE  MAI  (to  make).—.^ 
Put  a puff  paste  round  a dish,  and 
then  a layer  of  biscuit,  then  a layer 
of  butter,  and  marrow,  another  of 
all  sorts  of  sweetmeats,  and  so  on 
till  the  dish  is  full  ; boil  a quart  of 
cream  ; thicken  it  with  eggs  ; put  in 
a spoonful  of  orange-flower  water  ; 
sweeten  with  sugar  ; pour  it  over 
the  whole,  and  bake  it  half  an  hour. 

TART  PASTE  for  FAMILY 
PIES  (to  make).  Rub  in  with  the 
hand  half  a pound  of  butter  into 
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oue  pound  and  a quarter  of  flour; 
mix  it  with  half  a pint  of  water,  and 
knead  it  well. 

TARTLETS  (io  make).  Sheet 
the  tartlet  pans  with  puff  paste  ; put 
any  kind  of  sweetmeat  you  think 
proper,  cross  bar,  and  put  them  in 
the  oven  to  bake : when  done,  put 
them  on  paper,  to  soak  the  butter 
from  the  paste. 

I'EA  {advice  on  purchasing).  The 
best  black  tea,  though  not  much 
used  here,  is  Pekoe,  which  is  highly 
esteemed  in  the  northern  parts  of 
Europe. 

Souchong  is  little  inferior  to  Pe- 
koe, but  so  little  of  it  is  imported, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  get  it  genuine, 
for  w'hat  is  usually  sold  as  Souchong 
is  in  reality,  the  better  sorts  of  Con- 
go, the  leaf  of  which  is  much  larger, 
from  its  being  older  before  it  is 
pulled. 

The  best  green  tea  is  gunpowder, 
but  it  is  very  often  mixed  with  Hy- 
son, rolled  up  in  imitation,  and 
tinged  of  the  proper  colour,  w’ith 
some  sort  of  green  dye.  It  is  erro- 
neously slated  in  some  books,  that  it 
is  greened  with  verdigris : if  this 
poisonous  substance  were  used,  the 
tea  w'hen  poured  out,  would  be  black 
as  ink,  by  the  chemical  action  be- 
tween the  copper  and  the  astringent 
principle  (^tannin)  of  the  tea.  Hy- 
son is  also  larger  in  grain,  and  in 
leaf,  than  gunpowder,  and  will  more 
easily  fall  to  dust  on  being  pressed. 
This,  however,  is  not  so  much  the 
ease  with  young  hyson  ; the  infusion 
is  deeper  coloured  than  that  of  the 
single,  which  is  also  known  by  its 
flat"  leaf,  while  that  of  Hyson  is 
round. 

Asa  ready  test  of  black  tea  being 
matmraetured  from  old  tea  leaves, 
<lyed  Avitli  logwood,  &c.  ; moisten 
some  ol  the  tea,  and  mb  it  on  white 
paper,  which  it  will  blacken  when 
noi  genuine  ; if  you  wish  to  be  more 
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particular,  infuse  a quantity  of  the 
sample  in  half  a pint  of  cold  soft 
water,  for  three  or  four  hours ; if 
the  vvater  be  then  of  an  amber  co- 
lour, and  does  not  become  red  when 
you  drop  some  oil  of  vitriol,  or  sul- 
phuric acid  in  it,  you  may  presume 
the  tea  to  be  good : adulterated 
black  tea,  when  infused  in  cold  vva- 
ter, gives  it  a blueish  black  tinge, 
and  it  becomes  instantly  red,  with  a 
few  drops  of  oil  of  vitriol. 

After  infusion,  some  of  the  largest 
leaves  should  be  spread  out,  when 
the  real  tea  leaf  may  be  known  from 
that  of  the  sloe,  by  being  larger, 
longer,  more  pointed,  and  more 
deeply  and  widely  serrated,  like  the 
teeth  of  a saw.  There  is  no  differ- 
ence of  the  shape,  in  the  leaves  of 
green,  and  black  tea.  The  leaves  of 
the  sloe,  and  of  the  privet,  are  in  a 
slight  degree  unwholesome,  the  for- 
mer from  containing  a slight  pro- 
portion of  prussic  acid. 

When  tea  is  suspected  to  be  co- 
loured by  carbonate  of  copper,  take 
two  table  spoonfuls  of  liquid  ammo- 
nia, and  half  its  bulk  in  water,  in  a 
stopped  phial,  and  put  a tea-spoon- 
ful of  leaves  into  it;  shake  the 
phial,  and  if  the  least  portion  of 
copper  be  present,  the  fluid  will  be- 
come of  a fine  blue;  or,  the  tea  thus 
adulterated,  will  blacken  water  im- 
pregnated with  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen gas. 

TEA(/o  make  British  herb).  Take 
of  hawthorn  leaves,  dried,  two  parts  ; 
sage,  and  balm,  one  part ; mix  these 
well  together,  and  they  will  make  an 
excellent  and  pleasant  sanative  tea, 
particularly  wholesome  to  nervous 
people. 

TEA  CAKES  (/o  make).  Rub 
fine  four  ounces  of  butter,  into  eight 
ounces  of  flour : mix  eight  ounces 
of  currants,  and  six  of  fine  Lisbon 
sugar,  two  yolks,  and  one  white  of 
eggs,  and  a spoonful  of  brardy  ; 
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roll  the  paste  the  thickness  of  an 
Oliver  biscnit,  and  cut  it  with  a wine 
jjlass  ; you  may  beat  the  other  white 
of  eo;i;  and  wash  over  them,  and 
either  dust  sugar  or  not,  as  you  like. 

TEA  CREAM  {to  77iakc).  To 
half  a pint  of  milk,  put  a quarter  of 
an  ounce  of  fine  Hyson  tea ; boil 
them  together;  strain  the  leaves  out, 
and  put  to  the  milk  half  a pint  of 
cream,  and  two  tea-spoonfuls  of 
rennet;  set  it  over  some  hot  embers 
in  the  dish  you  send  it  to  table  in, 
and  cover  it  with  a tin  plate  : when 
it  is  thick,  it  is  enough : garnish  with 
sweetmeats. 

TEA  KETTLES  {to  prevent  the 
foimation  of  crust  in  the  inside  of). 
Put  into  the  tea  kettle  a flat  oyster 
shell,  and  keep  it  constantly  there, 
it  will  attract  the  stony  particles  that 
are  in  tlie  water,  to  itself,  and  pre- 
vent their  forming  upon  the  tea 
kettle. 

TEA-MAKING  {economical  me- 
thod of).  Dr.  Trusler’s  method  of 
economizing  tea  is  pretty  well  known 
to  the  keepers  of  small  public-houses 
and  cheap  coffee-shops,  where  it  is  to 
be  had  as  low  as  two-pence  per  cup. 
Were  they  to  manage  their  tea  in 
the  common  way,  it  would  never 
pay  them.  It  becomes  then  of  great 
interest  to  families  who  act  on  the 
saving  plan,  to  be  instructed  in  the 
same,  which  we  have  no  doubt  will 
henceforth  be  universally  followed. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  requisite 
that  your  tea-pot  be  a metal  one, 
and  that  it  be  bright  and  shining. 
You  may  think  this  is  of  no  conse- 
quence; but  if  you  try  a china  or 
stone-ware  pot  experimentally,  you 
will  lose  about  a fourth  of  your  tea 
which  would  be  saved  by  a metal 
one.  Black  ware  is  the  worst  of  all, 
and  a great  waster  of  tea.  Having 
got  your  metal  pot  then,  put  in  a 
spoonful  of  tea  for  each  person,  and 
p<nrr  over  it  one  cupful  of  boiling 
water  for  every  sjroonful ; let  this 
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stand  to  infuse,  not  less  than  twenty 
minutes,  when  it  w'ill  be  ready  in 
the  form  of  a strong,  rich-flavoured 
tincture. 

Do  not  add  any  more  water  to  the 
tea-pot,  for  that  will  spoil  the  tea  ; 
but  fill  each  cup  about  two- thirds 
full  of  boiling  water,  with  the  pro- 
per quantity  of  sugar,  and  milk,  or 
cream,  and  stir  these  well  before  you 
add  the  tea.  Now'  fill  up  the  cups 
with  your  strong  infusion  from  the 
tea-pot,  and  you  will  have  an  excel- 
lent cup  of  hot  tea  at  one  half  the 
cost  you  co.uld  have  it  of  the  same 
goodness,  by  the  usual  process  of 
letting  it  only  stand  five  or  ten  mi- 
nutes, in  a stone-w'are  pot,  then  fill- 
ing up  the  tea-pot,  and  putting  in  the 
milk  or  cream,  after  the  tea  is  mixed 
with  the  sugar.  To  mix  the  sugar 
with  the  milk  first,  is,  indeed,  one 
of  the  great  secrets  of  making  good 
tea.  You  may  think  it  is  of  no 
consequence  ; but  you  may  easily 
convince  yourself,  that  we  are  right, 
by  trying  both  ways,  with  the  same 
quantities  and  proportions.  The  tea 
is  much  improved  by  the  milk  being 
hot  when  added  to  the  sugar. 

There  are  fourteen  spoonfuls  of 
tea  in  an  ounce,  and  of  course, 
twenty-eight  spoonfuls  or  two  ounces 
will  serve  one  person,  morning  and 
evening,  for  a week;  and  by  attend- 
ing to  our  directions,  this  quantity 
will  produce  better,  and  more  com- 
fortable tea,  than  ten  ounces  badly 
managed. 

TEAL  {to  roast).  This  delicate 
bird  should  be  dressed  with  the  ut- 
most care ; they  should  be  served 
up  with  the  gravy  in  them,  and  put 
down  to  a very  quick  fire  ; a few  mi- 
nutes will  be  sulficicnt ; serve  them 
up  with  a rich  gravy,  or  shallot 
sauce. 

TEA  7’RAYS  {to  clean).  Do 
not  pour  boiling  water  over  them, 
particularly  on  japanned  ones,  as  it 
will  make  tlie  varnish  crack, 
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peel  off ; but  have  a sponge  welted 
with  warm  water  and  a little  soap  if 
the  tray  be  very  dirty  ; then  rub  it 
w'ith  a cloth ; if  it  looks  smeary, 
dust  on  a little  flour  ; then  rub  it 
with  a dry  cloth.  If  the  paper  tray 
gets  marked,  take  a piece  of  woollen 
cloth,  with  a little  sweet  oil,  and  rub 
it  over  the  marks;  if  any  thing  will 
take  them  out,  this  will : let  the  urn 
be  emptied,  and  the  top  wiped  dry, 
particularly  the  outside,  for  if  any 
wet  be  suffered  to  dry  on,  it  will 
leave  a mark. 

TENCH  {to  choose).  They  are  a 
fine  flavoured  fresh  water  fish,  and 
should  be  killed  and  dressed  as  soon 
as  caught:  when  they  are  to  be 
bought,  examine  whether  the  gills 
be  red,  and  hard  to  open,  the  eyes 
bright,  and  the  body  stiff.  The 
tench  has  a slimy  matter  about  it, 
the  clearness  and  brightness  of  which 
shows  freshness. 

TENCH  {to  dress,  Italian  tnethod). 
Scald  them  in  boiling  water ; clean 
them  properly,  and  cutoff  the  heads 
and  tails  ; put  them  into  a stewpan 
with  a spoonful  of  good  oil,  two 
glasses  of  white  wine,  a little  broth, 
pepper,  and  salt,  and  cloves  of  gar- 
lic bruised,  chopped  parsley,  shal- 
lots, mushrooms,  and  two  slices  of 
lemon,  peeled;  simmer  slowly : when 
almost  done,  take  out  the  lemon  ; 
skim  it  clean,  and  then  finish  it  on  a 
smarter  fire,  to  reduce  the  sauce 
rather  thick. 

TENCH  {to  fry).  Slit  the  tench 
down  the  back,  and  raise  the  flesh 
from  the  bone ; cut  the  skin  across 
at  the  head  and  tail ; strip  it  quite  off, 
and  takeout  the  bone  : take  one  of  the 
fish  ; mince  the  flesh  very  small,  with 
mushrooms,  olives,  and  chopped  par- 
sley, a little  salt,  pepper,  beaten  mace, 
and  a few  savoury  herbs  ; mix  these 
well  together  ; pound  them  in  a mor- 
tar ; add  crumbs  of  bread,  soaked  in 
cream,  the  yolks  of  three  or  four  eggs, 
and  a piece  of  butter  ; with  this  the 


fish  must  be  stuffed;  put  clarified  but- 
ter into  the  pan ; set  it  over  the  fire, 
and  when  it  is  hot,  strew’  some  flour 
on  it,  and  put  them  in,  one  by  one: 
when  they  have  fried  till  they  are 
brown,  take  them  up,  and  lay  them 
on  a cloth  before  the  fire  to  keep 
hot;  pour  the  fat  out  of  the  pan; 
put  in  a quarter  of  a pound  of  but- 
ter, rolled  in  flour  ; stir  it  with  a 
spoon  till  the  butter  is  a little  brown, 
and  then  put  in  half  a pint  of  white 
W'ine ; stir  all  together,  and  add  half 
a pint  of  boiling  water,  an  onion 
shred  with  cloves,  a bunch  of  sweet 
herbs,  and  two  blades  of  mace ; co- 
ver these  close,  and  let  them  stew 
very  gently  for  a quarter  of  an  hour ; 
then  strain  off  the  liquor,  and  put 
the  fish  into  the  pan  again;  adding 
two  spoonfuls  of  catsup,  an  ounce  of 
truffles,  or  morells  ; boiled  soft  in 
half  a pint  of  water ; a few  mush- 
rooms, and  half  a pint  of  oysters, 
w'ashed  clean  in  their  own  liquor : 
when  the  sauce  is  properly  heated, 
and  has  a fine  flavour,  put  in  the 
tench,  and  let  them  be  in  till  they 
are  thoroughly  hot  ; then  take  them 
out,  put  them  in  the  dish,  and  pour 
the  sauce  over  them  : garnish  with 
sliced  lemon. 

TENCH  PIE  {to  make).  Cover 
the  bottom  of  the  dish  with  butter, 
and  grate  in  nutmeg,  w'ith  pepper, 
salt,  and  mace  ; then  lay  in  the  tench  ; 
cover  them  w'ith  butter,  and  pour  in 
red  wine,  and  a little  water  ; put  on 
the  lid,  and  when  baked,  put  in  melt- 
ed butter,  mixed  with  rich  gravy. 

TEWAHDIDDLE  {to  make).— 
A pint  of  table  beer,  a table-spoon- 
ful of  brandy,  and  a tea-spoonful  of 
brown  sugar,  or  clarified  sugar,  a 
little  grated  nutmeg,  or  ginger,  may 
be  added,  and  a roll  of  very  thin  cut 
lemon-peel. 

THATCHED-HOUSE  PIE  {to 
make  a).  Take  an  earthen  dish  that 
is  pretty  deep  ; rub  the  inside  with 
two  ounces  of  butter ; then  spread 
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over  it  two  ounces  of  vermicelli : 
make  a good  puff  paste,  and  roll  it 
pretty  thick,  and  lay  it  on  the  dish  ; 
take  three  or  four  pigeons ; season 
them  very  well  with  pepper  and  salt, 
and  put  a good  lump  of  butter  in 
them  ; lay  them  in  the  dish  with 
the  breasts  down,  and  put  a thick  lid 
over  them,  and  bake  it  in  a mode- 
rate oven  : when  enough,  take  the 
dish  you  intend  for  it,  and  turn  the 
pie  into  it,  and  the  vermicelli  will 
appear  like  thatch.  It  is  a pretty 
side  dish  for  a large  dinner. 

THICKENING  {to  make).  Cla- 
rified batter  is  best  for  this  purpose, 
but  if  there  is  not  any  at  hand,  put 
some  fresh  butter  into  a stewpan, 
over  a slow  clear  fire ; when  it  is 
melted,  add  fine  flour,  sufficient  to 
make  it  the  thickness  of  paste  ; stir 
it  well  together  with  a wooden  spoon, 
for  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  till  it 
is  quite  smooth,  and  the  colour  of  a 
guinea:  this  must  be  done  very  gra- 
dually and  patiently,  for  if  you  put 
it  over  too  fierce  a fire  to  hurry  it,  it 
will  become  bitter  and  empyreuma- 
tic ; pour  it  into  an  earthen  pan,  and 
keep  it  for  use.  It  will  keep  good  a 
fortnight  in  summer,  and  longer  in 
winter. 

In  making  thickening,  the  less 
butter,  and  more  flour  you  use,  the 
better;  they  must  be  thoroughly 
worked  together,  and  the  broth  or 
soup,  you  put  them  to,  added  by  de- 
grees ; take  especial  care  to  incorpo- 
rate them  well  together,  or  your 
sauces,  &c.  will  taste  floury,  and 
have  a disgusting  greasy  appear- 
ance ; therefore,  after  the  sauce  is 
thickened,  add  to  it  some  broth,  or 
warm  water,  in  the  proportion  of 
two  table-.spoonfuls  to  a pint,  and 
set  it  by  the  side  of  the  fire,  to  raise 
any  fat,  &c.,  that  is  not  thoroughly 
incorporated  with  the  gravy,  which 
must  be  carefully  removed  as  it 
crmies  to  the  top. 

Half  an  ounce  of  butter,  and  a 


table-spoonful  of  flour  arc  about  the 
proportion  for  a pint  of  sauce,  to 
make  it  as  thick  as  cream. 

THREAD  LACE  {to  dean).— 
Fasten  the  lace  in  a frame,  or  stretch 
it  in  any  way  tight ; take  a light 
brush,  which  dip  in  a lather,  made 
with  curd  soap,  and  water,  and 
brush  it  over,  first  with  the  lather, 
and  afterwards  with  cold  spring  wa- 
ter ; let  it  be  dried  whilst  it  is 
stretched  ; when  dry,  place  it  be- 
tvveen  two  pieces  of  dry  paper,  and 
pass  a warm  iron  over  it. 

TIN  COVERS  {to  dean).  Get 
the  finest  whiting,  which  is  only  sold 
in  large  cakes,  the  small  being  mix- 
ed with  sand  ; mix  a little  of  it,  pow’- 
dered,  with  the  least  drop  of  sweet 
oil,  and  rub  well,  and  wipe  clean  ; 
then  dust  some  dry  whiting  in  a mus- 
lin bag  over,  and  rub  bright  with  drj 
leather ; the  last  is  to  prevent  rust 
which  must  be  guarded  against,  by 
wiping  dry,  and  putting  by  the  fire, 
when  they  come  from  the  parlour,  for 
if  but  once  hung  up  without,  the 
steam  will  rust  the  inside. 

TOAST  and  WATER  {to  make). 
Take  a slice  of  fine  and  stale  loaf 
bread,  cut  very  thin,  as  thin  as  a 
toast  is  ever  cut,  and  let  it  be  care- 
fully toasted  on  both  sides,  until  it 
be  completely  browned  all  over,  but 
nowise  blackened,  nor  burnt  in  any 
way  ; put  this  into  a common  deep 
stone,  or  china  jug,  and  pour  water 
over  it  from  the  tea-kettle,  as  much 
clean  boiling  w'ater,  as  you  wish  to 
make  into  drink ; much  depends  on 
the  water  being  actually  in  a boilino- 
state  ; cover  the  jug  with  a saucer  or 
plate,  and  let  the  drink  cool  until  it 
be  quite  cold,  it  is  then  fit  to  be  used. 
The  fresher  it  is  made,  the  better, 
and  of  course  the  more  agreeable 

TOAST  arn/ CHEESE  {to  dress). 
Cut  a slice  of  bread  about  half  an 
inch  thick ; pare  off  the  crust,  and 
toast  it  very  slightly  on  both  sides, 

so  as  just  to  brown  it,  without  making 
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it  hard,  or  burning  it ; cut  a slice  of 
clieese,  a quarter  of  an  inch  iliick  ; 
not  so  big  as  the  bread  by  half  an 
inch  on  each  side  ; pare  off'  the  rind  ; 
cut  out  all  the  specks  and  rotten 
parts,  and  lay  it  on  the  toasted  bread 
in  a cheese  toaster ; carefully  watch 
it,  that  it  does  not  burn,  and  stir  it 
%viih  a spoon,  to  prevent  a pellicle 
forming  on  the  surface  : have  ready 
good  mustard,  pepper,  and  salt. 

TOMATA  SAUCE  (<o  wfl/te).— 
Have  twelve  or  fifteen  tomatas,  ripe, 
and  red ; take  off  the  stalk  ; cut 
them  in  half ; squeeze  them  just 
enough  to  get  all  the  water  and  seeds 
out ; put  them  in  a stewpan,  with  a 
capsicum,  and  two  or  three  table- 
spoonfuls of  beef  gravy  ; set  them 
on  a slow  stove  for  an  hour,  or  till 
properly  melted ; then  rub  them 
through  a taminy,  into  a clean  stew- 
pan,  with  a little  white  pepper,  and 
salt,  and  let  them  simmer  together  a 
few  minutes. 

TONGUE  {to  boil).  If  your 
tongue  be  a dry  one,  steep  it  in  wa- 
ter all  night ; then  boil  it  three  hours; 
if  you  would  have  it  eat  hot,  stick 
it  with  cloves ; rub  it  over  with  the 
yolk  of  an  egg  ; strew  over  it  bread- 
crumbs ; baste  it  with  butter  ; set  it 
before  the  fire  till  it  is  of  a light 
brown  : when  you  dish  it  up,  pour 
a little  brown  gtavy,  or  red  wine 
sauce,  mixed  the  same  w'ay  as  for 
venison  ; lay  slices  of  currant  jelly 
round  it. 


X 


■J’ONGUE  {to  carre).  A tongue 
must  be  cut  across,  and  a slice  taken 
from  it  ; the  most  tender  and  juicy 


slices  will  be  about  the  middle,  or 
between  that  and  the  root  ; for  the 
fat,  and  kernel  with  it,  cut  off  a slice 
of  root  at  the  bottom  next  the  dish. 

TONGUES  {to  dress  to  eat  cold). 
Season  with  common  salt,  and  salt- 
petre, brown  sugar,  a little  bay  salt, 
pepper,  cloves,  mace,  and  allspice  in 
fine  powder,  for  a fortnight;  then 
take  away  the  pickle ; put  the 
tongue  into  a small  pan,  and  lay 
some  butter  on  it ; cover  it  with 
brown  crust,  and  bake  slowly,  till  so 
tender,  that  a straw  will  go  through 
it.  The  thin  part  of  tongues  when 
hung  up  to  dry,  grates  like  hung  beef, 
and  also  makes  a fine  improvement 
to  the  flavour  of  omelets. 

TONGUE  PIE  {to  tvake  «).- 
Scald  a tongue,  and  boil  it ; when 
almost  done,  peel  it,  and  cut  it  in 
slices;  make  whatever  kind  ofpasie 
you  please;  place  upon  it  the  slices 
of  congue,  with  pepper,  and  salt,  two 
good  slices  of  ham,  a fagot  of  par- 
sley, chibol,a  clove  of  garlic,  three 
heads  of  cloves,  thyme,  and  bay  leaf; 
cover  it  with  slices  of  lard,  and  but- 
ter, and  bake  it  in  the  oven  ; when 
done,  take  out  the  lard  and  fagot ; 
skim  off'  the  fat  very  clean,  and  add 
to  it  a Spanish  sauce,  or  any  other 
you  think  proper. 

TONGUES  {to  pickle  for  hoiliiig). 
Cut  off  the  root,  but  leave  a little  of 
the  kernel  and  fat ; sprinkle  some 
salt,  and  let  it  drain  from  the  slime 
till  next  day  ; th.en  for  each  tongue, 
mix  a large  spoonful  of  common 
salt,  the  same  of  coarse  sugar,  and 
about  half  as  much  of  saltpetre ; 
rub  it  well  in,  and  do  so  every  day. 
In  a week,  add  another  heaped 
spoonful  of  salt:  if  rubbed  every 
day,  a tongue  will  be  ready  m a fort- 
night; but  if  only  turned  in  the 
pickle  daily,  it  will  keep  four  or  five 
weeks,  without  being  too  salt. 

When  it  is  to  be  dressed,  boil  !t 
till  extremely  tender ; allow  five 
hours,  .and  if  done  sooner,  it  is  casdy 
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kept  hot  ; the  longer  kept  after  dry- 
ing, the  higher  it  will  be  : if  hard,  it 
may  require  soaking  three  or  four 
hours. 

TONGUE  (to  jwl).  Take  a neat’s 
tontiue,  and  rub  it  with  an  ounce  of 
saltpetre,  and  four  ounces  of  brown 
sugar,  and  let  it  lie  two  days  ; then 
boil  it  till  it  is  quite  tender,  and  take 
oft'  the  skin,  and  side  bits  ; then  cut 
the  tongue  in  very  thin  slices,  and 
beat  it  in  a marble  mortar,  with  one 
pound  of  clarified  butter,  mace,  pep- 
per, and  salt  to  your  taste;  beat  it 
exceedingly  fine  ; then  put  it  down 
into  small  potting  pots,  and  pour 
clarified  butter  over  it. 

TONGUE  (to  salt).  Scrape  the 
tongues,  and  dry  them  clean  with  a 
cloth,  and  salt  them  well  with  com- 
mon salt,  and  half  an  ounce  of  salt- 
^ petre  to  every  tongue ; lay  them  in 
a deep  pot,  and  turn  them  every 
I day  for  a week,  or  ten  days  ; salt 
them  again,  and  let  the«i  lie  a week 
I longer  ; take  them  up ; dry  them 
with  a cloth  ; flour  them,  and  hang 
I them  up. 

TONGUE  (to  stew).  Salt  a 
I tongue  with  saltpetre,  and  common 
salt,  for  a week,  turning  it  every 
day  ; boil  it  tender  enough  to  peel ; 
when  done,  stew  it  in  a moderately 
strong  gravy : season  with  soy, 

mushroom-catsup,  cayenne,  pound- 
ed cloves,  and  salt,  if  necessary. 

Serve  with  truffles,  morells,  and 
mushrooms.  The  roots  must  be 
taken  off  the  tongues  before  salting, 
but  some  fat  left. 

TONIC  TINCTURE  (to  make). 
Peruvian  bark,  bruised,  one  ounce 
and  a half ; orange-peel,  bruised,  one 
ounce  ; brandy,  or  proof  spirit,  one 
pint  ; let  these  ingredients  steep  for 
ten  days,  shaking  the  bottle  every 
day;  let  it  remain  quiet  two  days, 
and  then  decant  the  clear  liijuor  ; 
ihe  dose  is  one  tea-spoonful,  in  a 
wine  glass  of  water,  twice  a day, 
when  you  feel  languid,  that  is,  when 


the  stomach  is  empty,  about  an  hour 
before  dinner,  and  in  the  evening, 
’hwenty  grains  of  the  powder  of 
bark,’  may  be  added  to  it  occasion- 
ally. 

TOOTH- ACHE  (an  excellent 
cure  for  the).  Take  three  spoonfuls 
of  brandy,  adding  to  it  one  drachm 
of  camphor,  with  thirty  or  forty 
drops  of  laudanum,  and  then  drop- 
ping a little  on  some  lint ; apply 
it  to  the  part  affected,  keeping  the 
lint  moistened  for  five  minutes  only, 
on  the  tooth  and  gums. 

TOOTH  POWDER  (to  cure  a 
Lad  breath).  Take  of  cream  of  tar- 
tar, and  chalk,  each  half  an  ounce  ; 
of  myrrh,  powdered,  a drachm ; of 
orris  root,  powdered,  half  a drachm ; 
of  powdered  bark,  tw'o  drachms : 
mix  all  together,  and  rub  down  the 
mass  well  in  a mortar. 

TOOTH  POWDER  (to  make). 
Take  half  an  ounce  of  powdered 
gum  myrrh,  one  ounce  of  powdered 
bark,  two  drachms  of  cream  of  tar- 
tar, one  drachm  of  bole  ammoniac  : 
mix  in  a mortar.  A constant  use  of 
this  tooth  powder,  will  cause  the 
teeth  to  obtain  a beautiful  whiteness, 
and  preserve  them  from  decaying, 
and  totally  prevent  the  tooth-ache. 
As  some  persons  prefer  using  a tooth 
paste,  in  preference  to  a powder, 
therefore  the  above  mixture  need 
only  be  made  into  a paste,  with  the 
addition  of  honey. 

TRANSPARENT  MARMA- 
LADE (to  make).  Take  very  pale 
Seville  oranges;  cut  them  in  quar- 
ters ; take  out  the  pulp,  and  put  it 
into  a basin  ; pick  the  skin  and  seeds 
out ; put  the  peels  in  a little  salt  and 
water ; let  them  stand  all  night ; 
then  boil  them  in  a good  (juaniity  of 
spring  water,  till  they  are  tender  ; 
then  cut  them  in  very  thin  slices, 
and  put  them  to  the  pulp  ; to  every 
pound  of  marmalade,  ])iii  a pound 
and  a half  of  double  reliucd  snuar, 
be-aten  fine;  boil  them  ti)gcthcr 
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gently  for  twenty  minutes:  if  it  be 
not  clear  and  transparent,  boil  it  five 
or  six  minutes  longer  ; keep  stirring 
it  gently  all  the  time,  and  take  care 
you  do  not  break  the  slices  ; when  it 
is  cold,  put  it  into  jelly,  or  sweet- 
meat glasses  ; tie  them  down  with 
brandy  papers  over  them. 

TRANSPARENT  PUDDING 
{to  make).  Beat  up  eight  eggs  ; put 
to  them  half' a pound  of  butter,  the 
same  quantity  of  loaf  sugar,  beaten 
fine,  with  grated  nutmeg,  stirring  it 
on  the  fire  till  the  thickness  of  but- 
tered eggs  ; put  it  to  cool : roll  a 
rich  puff  paste  very  thin ; lay  it 
round  the  edge  of  the  dish,  and 
pour  in  the  ingredients ; bake  it  in 
a moderate  oven  half  an  hour. 

TRANSPARENT  SOAP  (to 
make).  Suet  is  the  basis  of  all  the 
soaps  of  the  toilette,  known  by  the 
name  of  Windsor  soap,  because  olive 
oil  forms  a paste  too  difficult  to  melt 
again,  and  contains  an  odour  too 
strong  to  be  mixed  with  essences. 
The  suet  soap  dissolved  hot  in  alco- 
hol retakes  its  solid  state  by  cooling. 
To  this  fact  is  due  the  discovery  of 
transparent  soap,  which,  if  well  pre- 
pared, has  the  appearance  of  white 
candied  sugar ; it  may  also  be  co- 
loured, and  the  vegetable  hues, 
for  this  purpose,  are  preferable  to 
mineral ; any  person  may  make  this 
soap,  by  putting  in  a thin  glass 
phial,  the  half  of  a cake  of  Windsor 
soap-shavings ; fill  it  with  one  half 
of  alcohol,  and  put  it  near  the  fire 
until  the  soap  be  dissolved ; this 
mixture,  placed  into  a mould  to  cool, 
produces  the  transparent  soap. 

TRANSPARENT  SOUP  (to 
make).  Cut  off  the  meat  from  a 
leg  of  veal  as  thin  as  possible ; 
when  cut  clean  from  the  bone,  break 
the  bone  in  small  pieces ; put 
the  meat  in  a large  jar  with  the 
bones  at  top,  a bunch  of  sweet  herbs, 
a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  mace,  half 


a pound  of  Jordan  almonds,  blanch- 
ed and  beat  fine ; pour  on  it  four 
quarts  of  boiling  water;  let  it  stand 
over  a slow  fire  all  night;  remove  it 
into  a well  tinned  saucepan,  and  let 
it  simmer  till  it  is  reduced  to  two 
quarts,  taking  off  the  scum  as  it 
rises  ; strain  it  into  a bowl ; let  it 
stand  for  two  hours  to  settle  ; pour 
it  into  a saucepan  clear  from  the 
sediments ; have  ready  two  ounces 
of  boiled  vermicelli  ; put  it  in,  and 
serve  it  up. 

TRIFLE  [to  make).  Lay  maca- 
roons and  ratafia  drops  over  the  bot- 
tom of  the  dish,  and  pour  in  as  much 
raisin  wine  as  they  will  suck  up  ; 
which,  when  done,  pour  in  them  cold 
rich  custard,  and  some  rice  flour. 
Let  it  stand  two  or  three  inches 
thick  ; then  put  a layer  of  raspberry 
jam,  and  cover  the  whole  with  a 
very  high  whip,  made  the  day  be- 
fore, of  rich  cream,  the  whites  of  two 
eggs  well  beaten,  sugar,  lemon  peel, 
and  raisin  wine.  If  made  the  day 
before,  it  has  a much  better  taste, 
and  is  more  solid. 

TRIPE  (to  dress  d la  Kilkenny). 
Cut  double  tripe  into  square  pieces ; 
peel  eight  or  ten  large  onions,  cut 
them  in  two,  and  put  them  to  boil ; 
when  tender,  put  in  the  tripe,  and 
boil  it  ten  minutes.  Pour  off  nearly 
all  the  liquor ; shake  in  some  flour, 
and  add  some  butter,  with  a little 
salt  and  mustard  : shake  it  over  the 
fire  till  the  butter  be  melted,  then 
put  it  to  the  dish.  Garnish  with  le- 
mon or  barberries,  and  serve  hot. 

TRIPE (^oyn'cassee).  Cut  it  into 
small  square  pieces ; put  them  into 
the  stewpan,  with  as  much  white 
wine  as  will  cover  them,  white  pep- 
per, shred  ginger,  a blade  of  mace, 
sweet  herbs,  and  an  onion:  stew  it 
a quarter  of  an  hour  ; take  out  the 
herbs  and  onion,  and  put  in  a little 
shred  parsley,  the  juice  of  a lemon, 
half  an  anchovy  cut  small,  a gill  of 
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cream,  and  either  the  yolk  of  an  egg, 
or  a piece  of  butter.  Season  to  your 
taste,  and  garnish  with  lemon. 

TRIPE  {to  fry).  Cut  the  tripe 
into  small  square  pieces  j dip  them 
I'n  some  small  beer  batter,  or  yolks 
of  eggs,  and  fry  them  in  good  drip- 
ping, till  of  a nice  light  brown  ; then 
take  them  out ; let  them  drain  for  a 
minute,  and  serve  with  plain  melted 
butter. 

TRIPE  {soused).  Boil  the  tripe, 
but  not  quite  tender ; then  put  it  in- 
to salt  and  water,  which  must  be 
changed  every  day  till  it  is  all  used. 
When  you  dress  the  tripe,  dip  it  into 
a batter  of  flour  and  eggs,  and  fry  it 
of  a good  brown. 

TROUT  (^0  6roz7).  When  the  fish 
is  clean  washed  and  well  dried,  tie  it 
round  with  pack-thread  to  keep  its 
shape  entire  ; melt  some  butter,  with 
a good  deal  of  basket  salt,  and  cover 
the  trout  with  it ; put  it  on  a clear 
fire,  at  a good  distance,  and  broil  it 
graduallv.  Wash  and  bone  an  an- 
chovy  ; cut  it  small,  and  chop  some 
capers.  Melt  some  butter  with  a 
little  flour,  pepper,  salt,  nutmeg,  and 
half  a spoonful  of  vinegar  : pour  this 
over  the  trout,  and  serve  it  hot. 

TROUT  {to  dress  d la  Genevoise). 
Clean  the  fish  very  well ; put  it  into 
your  stewpan,  adding  half  Cham- 
pagne and  half  Morelia,  or  Rhenish, 
or  Sherry  wine.  Season  it  with  pep- 
per, salt,  an  onion,  a few  cloves  stuck 
ih  it,  and  a small  bunch  of  parsley 
and  thyme;  put  in  it  a crust  of 
French  bread : set  it  on  a quick  fire. 
When  the  fish  is  done,  take  the 
bread  out,  bruise  it,  and  then  thicken 
the  sauce  ; add  flour  and  a little  but- 
ter, and  let  it  boil  up.  See  that  your 
sauce  is  of  a proper  thickness.  Lay 
the  fish  on  the  dish,  and  pour  the 
sauce  over  it.  Serve  it  with  sliced 
lemon  and  fried  bread. 

TROUT  (to dress  German fashion). 
Prepare  a trout  with  a little  force- 
meat ; put  it  into  a braising-pan 


much  of  its  own  size,  with  bits  of 
carrots,  and  one  onion  stuck  with 
two  or  three  cloves ; put  two-thirds 
of  white  wine,  and  one  of  red,  suffi- 
cient to  cover  it  above  an  inch  over, 
and  place  it  on  a smart  fire  : when 
it  boils,  set  fire  to  the  wine,  and  let 
it  burn  until  it  goes  out  of  itself,  or 
that  it  is  reduced  sufficiently  to  leave 
only  sauce  enough  ; take  out  the 
carrot  and  onion  ; add  a good  bit  of 
butter,  which  stir  in  the  sauce  as  it 
melts,  to  mix  it  well,  and  serve  upon 
the  fish. 

TROUT  {to  fry).  Scale,  gut, 
and  wash  them  well  ; then  dry  them, 
and  lay  them  separately  on  a board 
before  the  fire,  after  dusting  some 
flour  over  them.  Fry  them  of  a fine 
colour  with  fresh  dripping.  Serve 
with  crimp  parsley  and  plain  butter. 

TROUT  PIE  {to  make).  Lard  a 
brace  of  trout  with  eels  ; raise  the 
crust,  and  put  a layer  of  fresh  butter 
at  the  bottom  : make  a forcemeat  of 
trout,  mushrooms,  truffles,  morells, 
chives,  and  fresh  butter  : season  with 
salt,  pepper,  and  spice ; mix  them 
up  with  the  yolks  of  two  eggs  ; stuff 
the  trout  with  it,  and  lay  them  on  a 
dish ; cover  them  with  butter ; put 
on  the  lid,  and  send  it  to  the  oven. 
Have  good  fish  gravy  ready,  and 
when  the  pie  is  done,  pour  it  in. 

TROUT  {to  stew).  Make  a good 
stuffing  of  grated  bread,  a l)it  of 
butter,  chopped  parsley,  lemon-peel, 
pepper,  salt,  nutmeg,  savoury  herbs, 
and  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  all  well  mixed 
together : fill  the  belly  of  the  fish  with 
this,  and  then  put  it  into  a stewpan, 
w'ith  a quart  of  good  fish  stock  ; add 
half  a pint  of  white  wine,  an  onion,  3 
little  whole  pepper,  a few  cloves,  and 
a piece  of  lemon-peel ; stew  it  very 
gently  over  a slow  fire,  and  when 
done,  take  out  the  fish,  add  to  the 
sauce  a little  flour  mixed  in  a little 
cream,  some  catsup,  and  the  juice  of 
a lemon  ; let  it  just  boil  up,  then 
strain  it  over  the  fish,  and  serve  it  up. 
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TRUFFLE  TART  (iced).  Soak 
a few  truffles  in  warm  water,  then 
rlean  them  very  well  with  a brush, 
and  boil  them  in  a pint  of  cream, 
and  a quarter  of  a pound  of  sugar, 
till  the  cream  be  reduced  to  half; 
take  out  the  truffles,  to  pound  very 
fine,  then  mix  them  with  the  cream; 
ice  it,  and  serve  with  almond  paste 
crust. 

TUNBRIDGE  CAKES  {to  make). 
Rub  six  ounces  of  butter  quite  fine 
into  a pound  of  flour ; then  mix  six 
ounces  of  sugar ; beat  and  strain 
two  eggs,  and  make  the  above  into  a 
paste.  Roll  it  very  thin,  and  cut 
with  the  top  of  a glass  ; prick  them 
with  a fork,  and  cover  with  cara- 
ways, or  wash  with  the  white  of  an 
egg,  and  dust  a little  white  sugar 
over. 

TURBOT  {to  boil).  Put  some 
thyme,  parsley,  sweet  herbs,  and  an 
onion,  sliced,  into  a stewpan  ; then 
lay  in  your  fish,  and  strew  over  it  an 
equal  quantity  of  the  same  herbs, 
with  some  chives,  and  sweet  basil  ; 
cover  the  fish  with  cold  water  and 
vinegar  ; throw  in  a little  bay  salt, 
with  some  whole  pepper ; set  the 
stewpan  over  a gentle  fire,  and  gra- 
dually increase  the  heat  till  it  is 
enough  : when  done,  take  it  off  the 
fire,  but  let  the  fish  remain  in  the  li- 
quor, till  you  have  made  the  sauce 
as  follows  : put  a saucepan  on  the 
fire,  with  half  s pound  of  butter, 
two  anchovies,  split,  boned,  and 
washed,  two  spoonfuls  of  chopped 
capers,  some  wdiole  chives,  a little 
pepper,  salt,  nutmeg,  flour,  a spoon- 
ful of  vinegar,  and  a little  water; 
shake  it  round  for  some  time,  and 
then  put  on  the  fish  to  make  it  quite 
hot:  when  both  are  done,  put  the 
turbot  into  a dish  ; pour  some  of  the 
sauce  over  it,  and  the  remainder  into 
a sauce  tureen. 

'I'he  conwion  method.  Set  the  fish 
in  cold  water  sufficient  to  cover  it 
completely  ; throw  a handful  of  salt, 
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and  a glass  of  vinegar  into  it,  and 
let  it  gradually  boil ; skim  it  well  to 
preserve  the  beauty  of  the  colour  ; 
serve  it  garnished  with  a complete 
fringe  of  curled  parsley,  lemon,  and 
horseradish. 

rURBOT  {to  carve).  The  fis^ 
knife  should  be  entered  in  the  cerji 
tre,  or  middle,  over  the  back-bone, 
and  a piece  of  the  fish,  as  much  as 
will  lie  on  the  trowel,  to  be  taken  off 
on  one  side  close  to  the  hones : the 
thickest  part  of  the  fish  is  always  the 
most  esteemed,  but  not  too  near  the 
head  or  tail,  and  when  the  meat  on 
one  side  is  removed  close  to  the 
bones ; the  whole  back  bone  is  to 
be  raised  with  the  trowel,  and  the 
underside  is  then  to  be  served. 

TURBOT  {tj  frj/).  I’he  fish 
should  not  be  very  large ; cut  it 
across,  as  if  it  were  ribbed  ; when 
dry,  flour,  and  put  it  in  a large  fry- 
ing pan,  with  boiling  lard  enough  to 
cover  it ; fry  it  till  brown,  and  then 
drain  it;  clean  the  pan,  and  put  into 
it  white  wine,  almost  enough  to  co- 
ver it,  anchovy,  salt,  nutmeg,  and  a 
little  ginger;  put  in  the  fish,  and  let 
it  stew  till  half  the  liquor  be  wasted. 
Take  out  the  fish,  and  put  into  the 
pan  a piece  of  butter  rolled  in  flour, 
and  some  minced  lemon  ; let  them 
simmer  till  of  a proper  thickness ; 
rub  a hot  dish  with  a piece  of  shal- 
lot ; lay  the  turbot  in  the  dish  ; pour 
the  hot  sauce  over  it,  and  serve  it. 

TURBOT  PIE  {to  make).  First 
parboil  the  fish  ; then  season  it  with 
pepper,  salt,  cloves,  nutmeg,  and 
sweet  herbs,  chopped  small : make 
a good  paste  ; lay  the  turbot  in  the 
dish,  with  yolks  of  eggs,  and  a whole 
onion,  which  must  be  taken  oii 
when  the  pie  is  baked  ; lay  a goo- 
deal  of  fresh  butter  on  the  top,  put 
on  the  lid,  and  send  it  to  table. 

TURKEY  (d  la  Daiibc,  to  dress). 
Cut  the  turkey  down  the  back,  just 
enough  to  bone  it,  without  spoiling 
the  look  of  it ; then  stuft*  it  with  a 
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nice  forcemeat,  made  of  oysters, 
chopped  fine,  crumbs  of  bread,  pep- 
per, salt,  shallots,  a very  little 
thyme,  parsley,  and  butter ; fill  it 
as  full  as  you  like,  and  sew  it  up 
with  a thread  ; tie  it  in  a clean  cloth, 
and  boil  it  very  white,  but  not  too 
much  ; you  may  serve  it  up  with 
oyster  sauce,  made  good,  or,  take 
the  bones,  with  a piece  of  veal,  mut- 
ton, and  bacon,  and  make  a rich 
gravy,  seasoned  with  pepper,  and 
salt,  shallots,  and  a little  bit  of  mace ; 
strain  it  ofT  with  a sieve,  and  stew 
your  turkey  in  it  (after  it  is  half 
boiled,)  just  half  an  hour  ; dish  it  up 
in  the  gravy,  after  it  is  well  skim- 
med, strained,  and  thickened,  with  a 
few  mushrooms,  stewed  white,  or 
stewed  palates,  forcemeat  balls,  fried 
oysters,  or  sweetbreads,  and  pieces 
of  lemon  ; dish  it  up  with  the  breast 
upwards  ; if  you  send  it  up,  garnish 
it  %vith  palates  ; take  care  to  have 
them  stewed  tender  first,  before  you 
add  them  to  the  turkey;  a few  mo- 
rells,  and  truffles,  may  be  added  to 
the  sauce. 

TURKEY  (to  boil  with  onion 
sauce).  The  turkey  being  well 
plucked,  draw  it  at  the  rump;  if 
you  can  take  out  the  breast  bone 
nicely,  it  will  look  much  better  ; cut 
off  the  legs,  put  the  ends  of  the 
thighs  into  the  body  of  the  turkey  ; 
skewer  them  down,  and  tie  them 
with  a string ; cut  off  the  head  and 
neck  ; then  grate  a penny  loaf ; chop 
a score  or  more  of  oysters  fine, 
shred  a little  lemon-peel,  nutmeg, 
pepper,  and  salt,  to  your  palate : 
mix  it  up  into  a light  forcemeat, 
with  a f|uarter  of  a pound  of  butter, 
a spoonful  or  two  of  cream,  and 
thr-  eeggs;  stuff  the  craw  with  it, 
and  make  the  rest  into  balls,  and 
boil  them;  sew  up  the  turkey; 
»edge  it  well  with  flour  ; put  it  in- 

a kettle  of  cold  water  ; cover  it, 
and  set  it  over  the  fire:  when  the 
scum  begins  to  rise,  take  it  off;  put 
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on  the  cover;  let  it  boil  slowly  for 
half  an  hour  ; then  take  off  the  ket- 
tle, and  keep  it  closely  covered  ; if 
it  be  of  a middle  size,  let  it  stand 
half  an  hour  in  hot  water  ; the 
steam  being  kept  in  will  stew  it 
enough,  make  it  rise,  keep  the  skin 
whole,  tender,  and  very  white  : when 
you  dish  it  up,  pour  over  it  a little 
of  the  oyster  sauce  ; lay  your  balls 
round  it,  and  serve  it  up  w'ith  the 
rest  of  the  sauce  in  a boat : garnish 
with  lemon  and  barberries. 


TURKEY  (to  carve).  Roasted 
or  boiled,  a turkey  is  trussed  and 
sent  up  to  table  like  a fowl,  and  cut 
up  in  every  respect  like  a pheasant. 
I he  best  part  are  the  white  ones,  the 
breast,  wings,  and  neck  bones,  mer- 
ry-thought it  has  none;  the  neck  is 
taken  aw’ay,  and  the  hollow  part  un- 
der the  breast,  stuffed  with  forced 
meat,  which  is  to  be  cut  in  thin  slices 
in  the  direction  from  the  rump  to  the 
neck,  and  a slice  given  with  each 
piece  of  turkey.  It  is  customar3r 
not  to  cut  up  more  than  the  breast 
of  this  bird,  and  if  any  more  is 
wanted,  to  take  off  one  of  the 
wings. 

T URKE  Y (to  choose).  In 
choosing  turkeys,  observe  the  follow- 
ing rules;  if  the  spurs  be  short,  and 
the  legs  black  and  smooth,  it  is 
young;  but  if  long,  and  the  legs 
pale  and  rough,  it  is  old;  if  long 
killed,  the  eyes  will  be  sunk  in  the 
head,  and  the  feet  feel  very  dry 
but  if  fresh,  the  eyes  will  be  lively. 
Tliey  are  in  season  during  the  months 
of  December,  January,  and  Febru- 
ary. 

TURKEY  (to  hash).  Take  off 
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the  legs;  cut  the  thighs  in  two 
pieces ; cut  off  the  pinions  and 
breast  in  pretty  large  pieces ; take 
off  the  skin,  or  it  will  give  the  gravy 
a greasy  taste  ; put  it  into  a stewpan, 
with  a pint  of  gravy,  a tea-spoonful  of 
lemon  pickle,  a slice  of  the  end  of  a 
lemon,  and  a little  beaten  mace  ; boil 
the  turkey  six  or  seven  minutes  ; (if 
it  is  boiled  any  longer,  it  will  make 
■T  hard,)  then  put  it  on  your  dish; 
thicken  the  gravy  with  flour  and 
butter;  mix  the  yolks  with  two  eggs, 
with  a spoonful  of  thick  cream ; put 
it  on  your  gravy  ; shake  it  over  the 
fire  till  it  is  quite  hot,  but  do  not  let 
it  boil ; strain  it,  and  pour  it  over 
the  turkey;  lay  sippets  round; 
serve  it  up,  and  garnish  with  lemon 
and  parsley.  . ’ 

TURKEY  PATTIES  {to  make). 
Mince  some  of  the.  white  part,  and 
with  grated  lemon,  nutmeg,  salt,  a 
very  little  white  pepper,  cream,  and 
a very  little  bit  of  butter,  warmed; 
fill  the  patties. 

TURKEY  {pulled,  to  dress).— 
Divide  the  meat  of  the  breast,  by 
pulling  instead  of  cutting;  then 
warm  it  in  a spoonful  or  two  of 
white  gravy,  and  a little  cream, 
grated  nutmeg,  salt,  and  a little  flour 
and  butter;  do  not  boil  it.  The  leg 
should  be  seasoned,  scored,  and 
broiled,  and  put  into  the  dish  with 
the  above  round  it. 

TURKEYS  {to  rear).  They  are 
a very  tender  bird,:  as  soon  as 
hatched,  put  three  peppercorns  down 
their  throat ; great  care  is  necessary 
to  their  w'ellrbeing,  because  the  hen 
is  so  careless,  that  she  will  walk 
about  with  one  chick,  and  leave  the 
remainder,  or  even  tread  upon  and 
kill  them.  Turkeys  are  violent 
eaters,  and  must  therefore  be  left  to 
take  charge  of  themselves  in  general, 
except  one  good  feed  a day.  The  hen 
sits  twenty-five  days,  and  the  young 
ones  must  be  kept  warm,  as  the 
least  cold  or  damp  kills  them ; they 
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must  be  fed  often,  and  at  a distance 
from  the  hen,  who  will  eat  every 
thing  from  them  ; they  should  have 
curds,  green  cheese  parings,  cut 
small,  and  bread  and  milk,  with 
chopped  wormwood  in  it ; the  tops 
of  young  onions,  chopped  small, 
are  very  conducive  to  the  health  and 
vigour  of  the  young  hrood  ; their 
drink  should  be  milk  and  water,  but 
not  left  to  be  sour.  All  young  fowls 
are  a prey  to  verriiin,  therefore,  they 
should  be  kept  in  a safe  place,  where 
none  can  come.  Weasels,  stoats, 
ferrets,  &c.  creep  in  at  very  small 
crevices. 

Let  the  hen  be  under  a coop,  in  a 
vi'arm  place,  exposed  to  the  sun,  for 
the  first  three  or  four  weeks,  and 
the  young  should  not  be  suffered  to 
go  out  in  the  devv  at  morning  and 
evening.  Twelve  eggs  are  sufficient 
to  put  under  a turkey,  and  when  she 
is  about  to  lay,  lock  her  up  till  she 
has  laid  every  morning;  they  usually 
begin  to  lay  in  March,  and  sit  in 
April  ; feed  them  in  the  hen-house, 
and  give  them  a little  meat  in  the 
evening,  to  accustom  them  to  roost- 
ing there';  fatten  them  with  sodden 
oats,  or  barley,  for  the  first  fort- 
night, and  the  last  fortnight,  give 
them  as  above,  and  rice  swelled  with 
warm  milk  over  the  fire,  twice  a day  ; 
the  flesh  will  be  beautifully  white, 
and  fine  flavoured.  Tlie  common 
way  is  to  cram  them,  but  they  are  so 
ravenous,  that  it  seems  unnecessary, 
if  they  are  not  suffered  to  go  far 
from  home,  which  makes  them 
poor. 

In  Norfolk,  where  the  quality  and 
size  of  the  turkeys  are  superior  to 
those  of  any  other  part  of  the  king- 
dom, they  are  fed  almost  entirely 
with  buckwheat,  which  may  perhaps 
account  for  their  excellence.  When 
young,  they  are  fed  with  alum,  curds, 
and  chopped  onions,  and  the  ex- 
penses attending  their  management 
and  food  can  be  compensated  only, 
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where  broods  are  tolerably  success- 
ful, and  the  prices  high. 

In  Sweden,  as  soon  as  the  turkeys 
leave  their  shell,  they  are  made  to 
swallow  one  or  two  peppercorns,  and 
are  then  plunged  over  head  in  cold 
water,  and  returned  to  their  mother  ; 
they  are  afterwards  fed  with,  crumbs 
of  bread,  and  milk,  and  with  com- 
mon dock  leaves,  chopped  small,  anti 
mixed  with  fresh  butter-rhilk,  and 
kept  in  a warm  place,  or  sunshine, 
and  guarded  from  the  rain,  or  from 
running  among  nettles. 

Ant  eggs  are  the  best  food  for 
them,  whenever  they  can  be  pro- 
cured. 

TURKEY  {to  roast).  Having 
cut  off  the  head  and  neck,  truss  its 
head  down  to  the  legs  ; then  make 
the  forcemeat: — Take  the  crumbs  of 
a penny  loaf,  a quarter  of  a pound 
of  beef  suet,  shred  fine,  a little 
sausage  meat,  or  veal,  scraped,  and 
pounded  exceedingly  fine,  nutmeg,- 
pepper/and  salt,  to  your  palate  : mix 
it  up  lightly  with  three  eggs;  stuff 
the  craw  with  it ; spit  it,  and  lay  it 
down  a good  distance  from  the  fire; 
keep  it  clear,  and  brisk  ; singe,  dust, 
and  baste  it  several  times  with  cold 
butter  ; it  makes  the  froth  stronger, 
than  basting  it  with  the  hot  out  of 
the  dripping-pan,  it  makes  the  turkey 
rise  better;  when  it  is  enough,  froth 
it  up  as  before  ; dish  it  up  ; pour  on 
your  dish  the  same  gravy  as  for  the 
boiled  turkey,  only  put  in  browning 
instead  of  cream:  garnish  with  le- 
mon and  pickles  ; serve  it  up  : if  it 
be  of  a middling  size,  it  will  require 
one  hour  and  a quarter  roasting. 

TURKEY  {to  truss).  Having 
properly  picked  your  turkey,  break 
the  leg  bone  close  to  the  foot,  and 
draw  out  the  strings  from  the  thigh  ; 
for  which  purpose  it  must  be  hung 
upon  a hook  fastened  against  a wall ; 
cut  off  the  neck  close  to  the  back, 
but  be  careful  to  leave  the  cropskin, 
sufficiently  long  to  turn  over  the 
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back  ; then  proceed  to  take  out  the 
crop,  and  loosen  the  liver,  and  gut,  at 
the  throat  end,  with  your  middle  fin- 
ger ;,  then  cut  off  the  vent,  and  take 
out  the  gut;  pull  out  the  gizzard 
with  a'  crooked  sharp  pointed  iron, 
and  the  liver  will  soon  follow,  but  be 
careful  not  to  break  the  gall;  wipe 
the  inside  perfectly  clean  with  a wet 
cloth;  having  done  which,  cut  the 
breast  , bone-  through  on  each  side, 
close  to  the  back,  and  draw  the  legs 
close  to  the  crops  ; then  put  a cloth 
on  the  breast,  and  beat  the  high  bone 
down  with  a rolling  pin  till  it  lies 
flat.  If  the  turkey  is  to  be  trussed 
for.,  boiling,  cut  the  legs  off ; then 
put  your  middle  finger  into  the  in- 
side; raise  the  skin  of  the  legs,  and 
put  them  under  the  apron  of  the 
turkey  ;•  put  a skewer  into  the  joint 
of  the  leg,  and  the  middle  joint  of 
the  wing,-  and  run  it  through  the 
body,  and  the  other  leg  and  wing  ; 
the  liver  and  the  gizzard  must  be 
put  in  the  pinions,  but  be  careful 
first  to  open  the  gizzard,  and  take 
out  the  filth,  and  the-  gall  of  the 
liver  ; then  turn  the  small  end  of  the 
pinion  on  the  back,  and  tie  a pack- 
thread over  the  ends  of  the  legs,  to 
keep  them  in  their  places.  If  the 
turkey  is  to  be  roasted,  leave  the 
legs  on,  put  a skewer  in  the  joint  of 
the  wing,  tuck  the  legs  close  up,  and 
put  the  skewer  through  the  middle 
of  the  legs  and  body  ; on  the  other 
side,  put  another  skewer  in  at  the 
small  part  of  the  leg  ; put  it  close 
on  the  outside  of  the  sidesman,  and 
put  the  skewer  through,  and  the 
same  on  the  other  side  ; put  the  li- 
ver and  gizzard  between  the  pinions, 
and  turn  the  point  of  the  pinions  on 
the  back ; then  put  close  above  the 
pinions  another  skewer  through  the 
body  of  the  turkey. 

If  turkey  poults,  they  must  be 
trussed  as  follows:  take  the  neck 
from  the  head  and  body,  but  do  not 
remove  the  neck  skin  ; they  are 
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drawn  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
tnkejr;  put  a skewer  through  the 
•»int  of  the  pinion,  tuck  the  legs 
close  up,  run  the  skewer  through  the 
middle  of  the  leg,  through  the  body, 
and  so  on  the  other  side  ; cut  off  the 
under  part  of  the  bill,  twist  the  skin 
cf  the  neck  round,  and  put  the  head 
on  the  point  of  the  skewer,  with  the 
bill  end  forwards ; another  skewer 
must  be  put  in  the  sidesman,  and 
apron  on  each  side  ; pass  the  skewer 
through  all,  and  cut  off  the  toe 
nails.  It  is  very  common  to  lard 
them  on  the  breast  : the  liver  and 
gizzard  may,  or  may  not  be  used,  as 
agreeable. 

TURKEY  CARPETS  (^oc/ean). 
To  revive  the  colour  of  a Turkey 
carpet,  beat  it  well  with  a stick,  till 
the  dust  is  all  got  out;  then  with 
lemon  juice,  or  sorrel  juice,  take  out 
all  the  spots  of  ink,  if  the  carpet  is 
stained  with  any,  wash  it  in  cold  wa.' 
ter,  and  afterwards  shake  out  all  the 
water  from  the  threads  of  the  car- 
pet ; and  when  it  is  thoroughly  dry, 
rub  it  all  over  with  the  crumb  of  a 
hot  white  loaf ; and  if  the  weather 
be  very  fine,  hang  it  out  in  the  open 
air  a night  or  two. 

TURKISH  CEMENT  for  join- 
ing  METAL  and  GLASS.  Dis- 
solve mastich  in  as  much  spirit  of 
wine,  as  will  suffice  to  render  it  li- 
quid ; in  another  vessel,  dissolve  as 
much  isinglass  (which  has  been  pre- 
viously soaked  in  water  till  it  is 
swollen  and  soft,)  in  brandy,  as  will 
make  two  ounces  by  measure  of 
strong  glue,  and  add  two  small  bits 
of  gum  galhanum,  or  ammoniacum, 
which  must  be  rubbed  or  ground  till 
they  are  dissolved  ; then  mix  the 
whole  with  a sufficient  heat ; keep  it 

a phial  stopped,  and  when  it  is  to 
feused  set  it  in  hot  water. 

TURNIPS  {to  bod).  Peel  off 
half  an  inch  of  the  stringy  outside ; 
full  grown  turnips  will  take  about  an 
hour  and  a half  gentle  boiling  ; if 


you  slice  them,  which  most  peope 
do,  they  will  be  done  sooner  ; trj 
them  with  a fork ; when  tender,  take 
them  up,  and  lay  them  on  a sieve  til 
the  water  be  thoroughly  drained  from 
them  ; send  them  up  whole. 

TURNIP  BREAD  {to  make). — 
A very  good  turnip  bread  may  be 
made  by  the  following  process ; let 
the  turnips  be  pared  and  boiled ; 
when  they  are  soft  enough  for  being 
mashed,  the  greater  part  of  the  wa- 
ter should  be  pressed  out  of  them, 
and  they  should  be  mixed  with  an 
equal  quantity  in  w-eight  of  wheat 
flour;  the  dough  may  then  be  made 
in  the  usual  manner,  with  yeast,  salt, 
and  warm  water  ; it  will  rise  well  in 
the  trough,  and  after  being  kneaded, 
it  may  be  formed  into  loaves,  and 
put  into  the  oven.  It  requires  to  be 
baked  rather  longer  than  ordinary 
bread,  and  when  taken  from  the  oven, 
is  equally  light  and  white,  rather 
sweeter,  with  a slight,  but  not  dis- 
agreeable taste  of  the  turnip : after 
it  has  been  allowed  to  stand  twelve 
hours,  this  taste  is  scarcely  percep- 
tible, and  the  smell  is  totally  lost,  and 
after  an  interval  of  twenty-four  hours, 
it  cannot  be  known  that  it  has  tur- 
nips in  its  composition,  although  it 
has  still  a peculiar  sweetish  taste, 
but  by  no  means  unpalatable ; it 
keeps  for  upwards  of  a week. 

TURNIPS  {to  mash).  When  they 
are  boiled  quite  tender,  squeeze  them 
as  dry  as  possible  between  two 
trenchers ; put  them  into  a saucepan ; 
mash  them  with  a wooden  spoon, 
and  rub  them  through  a colander; 
add  a little  bit  of  butter;  keep  stir- 
ring them  till  the  butter  is  melted, 
and  well  mixed  with  them,  and  they 
are  ready  for  table. 

TURNI  P PIE  (/o  wflA'c).  Season 
mutton  chops  with  salt  and  pepper, 
reserving  the  ends  of  the  neck  bones 
to  lay  over  the  turnips,  which  must 
be  cut  into  small  dice,  and  put  on 
the  steaks ; put  two  or  three  good 
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spoonfuls  of  milk  in  ; sliced  onion 
mav  be  added  ; cover  with  a crust. 

TURNIP  SOUP  (/o7«oAt).  Take 
off  a knuckle  of  veal  all  the  meat 
that  can  be  made  into  cutlets,  &c- 
and  set  the  remainder  on,  to  stew 
with  an  onion,  a bunch  of  herbs,  a 
blade  of  mace,  and  five  pints  of  wa- 
ter ; cover  it  close,  and  let  it  simmer 
on  a slow  fire,  four  or  five  hours  at 
least ; strain  it,  and  set  it  by  till  next 
day  ; then  take  the  fat  and  sediment 
from  it,  and  simmer  it  with  turnips 
cut  into  small  dice,  till  tender,  sea- 
soning it  with  salt  and  pepper  ; be- 
fore serving,  rub  down  half  a spoon- 
ful of  flour,  with  half  a pint  of  good 
cream,  and  the  size  of  a walnut  of 
butter ; let  a small  roll  simmer  in  the 
soup  tiU  wet  through,  and  serve  this 
with  it : it  should  be  as  thick  as  mid- 
dling cream. 

TURNIP  TOPS  (to  dress).  Put 
them  into  cold  water  an  hour  before 
they  are  dressed;  the  more  water 
they  are  boiled  in,  the  better  they 
will  look  ; if  boiled  in  a small  quan- 
tity of  water,  they  will  taste  bitter  ; 
when  the  water  boils,  put  in  a hand- 
ful of  salt,  and  then  the  vegetables  ; 
if  fresh  and  young,  they  will  be  done 
in  about  twenty  minutes;  drain  them 
on  the  back  of  a sieve. 

TURTLE  (to  dress  in  the  English 
method).  The  turtle  must  be  hung  up 
the  night  before  it  is  dressed ; cut 
off  its  head  ; or,  a weight  may  be 
placed  on  its  back  to  make  it  extend 
itself;  after  which,  cut  off  its  head 
and  fins.  In  the  former  case,  it 
must  bleed  freely.  When  dead,  cut 
the  belly  part  clean  off ; sever  the 
fins  at  the  joints  ; take  away  the 
white  meat,  and  put  it  into  spring 
water.  Draw,  cleanse,  and  wash 
the  entrails ; scald  the  head,  the 
fins,  and  the  belly  shells.  Saw  the 
shell  about  two  inches  deep  all 
round;  scald  and  cut  it  in  pieces; 
put  the  head,  shell,  and  fins  into  a 
pan  ; cover  them  with  veal  stock  ; 


add  shallots,  thyme,  savoury,  ma> 
joram,  parsley,  a little  basil,  cloves 
mace,  and  a nutmeg.  Chop  the 
herbs,  and  pound  the  spice  very 
fine  ; stew  it  till  tender ; then  take 
out  the  meat,  and  strain  the  liquor 
thiough  a sieve.  Cut  the  fins  in 
three  pieces,  and  take  all  the  brawn, 
as  this  meat  is  called,  from  the 
bones,  and  cut  it  in  neat  square 
pieces.  Melt  butler  in  a stewpan, 
and  put  the  white  meat  to  it ; sim- 
mer it  gently  till  nearly  done,  then 
take  it  out  of  the  liquor,  and  cut  it 
in  pieces  about  the  size  of  a goose- 
egg.  Cover  the  bowels,  lungs, 
heart,  &c.  with  veal  stock ; add 
herbs  and  spices  as  before,  and  stew 
them  till  tender.  The  liver  must 
be  boiled  by  itself,  being  bitter,  and 
not  improving  the  colour  of  the 
other  entrails,  which  should  be 
kept  as  white  as  possible.  The 
entrails  being  done,  taken  up,  and 
cut  in  pieces,  strain  the  liquor 
through  a sieve.  Melt  a pound  of 
butter  in  a stewpan  large  enough  to 
hold  all  the  meat  ; stir  in  half  a 
pound  of  flour  ; put  in  the  liquor, 
and  stir  the  whole  till  well  mixed. 
Make  a number  of  forcemeat  balls. 
Put  to  the  whole  three  pints  of  Ma- 
deira, a high  seasoning  of  cayenne 
pepper,  salt,  and  the  juice  of  two 
lemons.  The  deep  shell  must  be 
baked,  whether  filled  or  not,  as  the 
meat  must  be  either  browned  in  the 
oven  or  with  a hot  iron.  The  shell 
thus  filled,  the  remainder  is  to  be 
served  in  tureens.  In  filling  up  the 
shells  and  tureens,  a little  fat  should 
be  put  at  the  bottom,  the  lean  in  the 
centre,  and  egg  and  forcemeat  balls, 
with  part  of  the  entrails  on  the  top. 
Where  a grand  callipash  is  required 
to  be  separately  served,  the  large 
shell  should  have  an  ornamental 
raised  crust  covering  pasted  round 
the  sides,  and  on  the  top  glazed 
wi:h  an  egg,  and  baked,  in  which  it 
shoulil  he  placed  with  the  soup,  egg 
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bails,  &c.  like  the  meat  in  the  tu- 
reens. A callipee,  likevvise,  may  be 
separately  served  up  in  as  grand  a 
style;  first  scald  a few  pounds  of 
the  under  part  : then  take  out  the 
shoulder,  and  stuff  the  cavity  with 
highly  seasoned  forcemeat,  and  stew 
it  in  a good  gravy,  with  a pint  of 
Madeira,  the  juice  of  a lemon,  sweet 
herbs,  shallots,  a clove  of  garlic, 
spices,  cayenne  pepper,  • and  -salt. 
When  nearly  done,  put  the  meat 
into  another  stewpan,  with  some  of 
the  boiled  entrails,  and  egg  balls ; 
add  a little  thickening  of  flour  and 
butter  to  the  liquor;  boil  it  up,  and 
strain  it  in : stew  the  meat  till  the 
whole  is  tender,  and  the  liquor  near- 
ly reduced  to  a jelly.  It  may  then 
be  served  up  in  a shell  or  dish,  or- 
namentally pasted  round,  covered, 
and  baked,  exactly  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  callipash. 

TURTLE  {to  dress  in  a plain  way). 
Kill  the  turtle  as  before  directed  ; 
scale  it  till  the  outside  skin  is  quite 
off,  and  the  turtle  open  all  round, 
where  the  upper  and  under  shells 
join : preserve  the  largest  shell, 
which  is  callipash,  for  baking  a part 
of  it.  Make  a savoury  forcemeat, 
mixed  with  the  entrails  and  lungs, 
when  nicely  cleaned  and  scalded,  as 
in  the  preceding,  with  as  much  white 
wine  as  will  make  it  palatable ; then 
stuff  the  flesh  that  cleaves  to  the 
deep  shell  with  some  of  the  force- 
meat, and  make  what  remains  into 
long  and  round  balls,  which  must 
be  very  highly  seasoned.  Make  a 
paste  of  flour  and  water,  and  put  it 
over  the  shell,  and  at  the  neck  part, 
to  keep  in  the  gravy,  while  stewing. 
Before  sending  to  the  oven,  put  some 
clear  veal  stock  to  it.  After  this, 
cut  the  soft  part  of  the  shell,  with 


the  flesh  which  belongs  to  it,  into 
handsome  pieces,  and  stew  them 
with  the  fins,  and  what  remains  of 
the  entrails,  (the  liver,  as  before  ob- 
served, must  always  be  dressed  se- 
parately), and  season  them,  likewise, 
very  high.  When  stewed  quite  ten* 
der,  and  the  other  part  is  taken  out  o 
the  oven,  mix  all  together  in  the  deep 
shell.  Garnish  with  the  fins,  yolks 
of  eggs,  boiled  hard,  forcemeat  bails, 
and  small  patties. 

TWELFTH  CAKE  (^to  make). 
Two  pounds  of  sifted  flour,  two 
pounds  of  sifted  loaf  sugar,  two 
pound  of  butter,  eighteen  eggs,  four 
pounds  of  currants,  one  half  pound 
of  almonds,  blanched  and  chopped, 
one  half  pound  of  citron,  one  pound 
of  candied  orange  and  lemon-peel, 
cut  into  thin  slices,  a large  nutmeg 
grated,  half  an  ounce  of  ground 
allspice,  ground  cinnamon,  mace, 
ginger,  and  coriander,  a quarter  of 
an  ounce  of  each,  and  a gill  of 
brandy. 

Put  the  butter  into  a stewp>an,  in 
a warm  place,  and  work  it  into  a 
smooth  cream  with  the  hand,  and 
mix  it  with  the  sugar  and  spice  in  a 
pan  for  some  time  ; then  break  in 
the  eggs  by  degrees,  and  beat  it  at 
least  twenty  minutes ; stir  in  the 
brandy,  and  then  the  flour,  and  work 
it  a little;  add  the  fruit,  sweetmeats, 
and  almonds,  and  mix  all  together 
lightly ; have  ready  a hoop  eased 
with  paper  on  a baking  plate;  put 
in  the  mixture ; smooth  it  on  the 
top  with  your  hand,  dipped  in  milk  ; 
put  the  plate  on  another  with  saw- 
dust between,  to  prevent  the  bot- 
tom from  colouring  too  much  ; bake 
it  in  a slow  oven  four  hours  or  more, 
and  when  nearly  cold,  spread  the  ice 
over  it. 
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ULCERATED  GUMS.  Drop 
as  much  diluted  sulphuric  acid  into 
a glass  of  water,  as  will  make  it 
an  agreeable  acid  taste ; wash  the 
mouth  frequently  with  it. 

Another.  To  a wdne  glass  of 
water,  add  two  drachms  of  the  tinc- 
ture of  myrrh ; wash  the  mouth 
with  it.  This  last  might  be  used 
alternately  with  the  first. 

UMBLES  of  DEER  {to  dress). 
Take  a deer’s  kidney,  with  the  fat  of 
the  heart;  season  them  with  pepper, 
salt,  and  nutmeg  : fry,  and  then  stew 
them  in  a good  gravy  till  tender ; 
squeeze  in  a little  lemon-juice  ; stuff 
the  skirts  with  a forcemeat  made 
with  the  fat  of  the  venison,  fat  of 
bacon,  grated  bread,  pepper,  mace, 
sage,  and  onion,  chopped  very  small : 
mix  it  with  the  yolk  of  an  egg. 
When  the  skirts  are  stuffed,  tie  them 
to  the  spit  to  roast,  but  first  strew 
over  them  thyme  and  lemon-peel. 
When  done,  lay  the  skirts  in  the 
middle  of  the  dish,  and  the  fricassee 
round  them. 

UMBRELLAS  {Varnish  for).— 
Boil  well  together,  two  pounds  of 
turpentine,  one  pound  of  litharge,  in 
powder,  and  two  or  three  pounds  of 
linseed  oil.  When  the  article  is 
brushed  over  with  this  varnish,  dry 
it  in  the  sun,  after  which,  the  greatest 
heat  will  not  affect  it.  Great  coats, 
and  other  articles,  much  exposed, 
may  be  made  both  sun  and  rain 
proof,  by  this  excellent  preparation. 

unpleasant  ODOURS  {to 
remove).  The  unpleasant  smell  of 
new  paint  is  best  removed  by  time 
and  atmospheric  ventilation : but 
tubs  of  water  placed  in  the  apart- 
ment, will  act  more  rapidly  ; with 


this  inconvenience,  however,  that  the 
gloss  of  the  paint  will  be  destroyed. 
Unpleasant  smells  from  water-clo- 
sets, or  articles  of  furniture  connect- 
ed with  them,  may  be  modified  by 
the  application  of  lime-water,  to 
which  may  be  added  the  soap-suds 
that  have  been  used  in  washing, 
which  neutralize  the  pungently  of- 
fensive salts  : a little  quick-lime  put 
into  a night-chair  will  destroy  all 
disagreeable  effluvia. 

Aromatic  pastiles  of  the  following 
composition  may  be  burned  with 
great  success : take  of  camphor, 
flowers  of  benzoin,  powdered  char- 
coal, powdered  cascarilla  bark,  pow- 
dered Turkey  myrrli,  and  powdered 
nitre,  each  equal  quantities  ; beat 
them  with  syrup  sufficient  to  form  a 
mass,  and  divide  into  pastiles  of  a 
conical  shape.  They  may  be  mixed 
up  with  spirit  of  turpentine,  (the 
rectified  oil),  or  any  thing  that  is  in- 
flammable. Syrup  does  best,  as  it 
is  most  adhesive. 

USQUEBAUGH  {to  make).  Us- 
quebaugh is  a strong  compound  li- 
quor, chiefly  taken  by  way  of  dram 
it  is  made  in  the  highest  perfection 
at  Drogheda,  in  Ireland.  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  ingredients  and  the 
properties  in  which  they  are  to  be 
used : — Take  of  the  best  brandy, 
one  gallon ; raisins,  stoned,  one 
pound ; cinnamon,  cloves,  nutmeg, 
and  cardamoms,  each,  one  ounce, 
crushed  in  a mortar ; saffron,  half 
an  ounce ; the  rind  of  a Seville 
orange,  and  brown  sugar-candy,  one 
pound  : shake  these  well  every  day, 
for  at  least  fourteen  days,  and  it  will, 
at  the  expiration  of  that  time,  be 
ready  to  be  fined  for  use. 
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VALERIAN.  (Valerian  Offici- 
nalis). (Plate  17).  This  plant  is  peren- 
nial, and  varies  in  its  appearance  and 
qualities,  according  to  the  situation 
in  which  it  grows.  In  marshes  and 
shady  places,  its  leaves  are  broader; 
on  dry  heaths  and  high  pastures, 
they  are  narrower.  The  roots  pro- 
duced in  low  watery  grounds,  have 
a remarkably  faint  smell  in  compa- 
rison of  the  others,  and  sometimes 
scarcely  any.  The  roots  taken  up 
in  autumn  or  winter,  have  also  much 
stronger  sensible  qualities  than  those 
collected  in  spring  and  summer. 
The  root  consists  of  a number  of 
strings  or  fibres  matted  together,  is- 
suing from  one  common  head,  of  a 
whitish  or  pale  brownish  colour. 
Its  smell  is  strong,  like  a mixture  of 
aromatics  with  fetids  ; and  the  taste 
unpleasantly  warm,  bitterish,  and 
sxh-acrid. 

Medicinal  proper  lies.  Wild  vale- 
rian is  a medicine  of  great  use  in 
nervous  disorders,  and  is  particularly 
serviceable  in  epilepsies  proceeding 
from  a debility  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem. Some  recommend  it  as  pro- 
curing sleep,  particularly  in  fever, 
even  when  opium  fails;  but  it  is 
principally  useful  in  affections  of  the 
hysterical  kind. 

The  common  dose  is  from  a scru- 
ple to  a drachm,  in  powder  ; and  in 
infusion,  from  one  to  two  drachms. 
Its  unpleasant  flavour  is  most  effec- 
tually concealed  by  a suitable  addi- 
tion of  mace. 

VARNISH /or  DRAWINGS  and 
CARD  WORK.  Boil  some  clear 
parchment  cuttings  in  water,  in  a 
glazed  pipkin,  till  they  produce  a 
very  clear  size ; strain  it,  and  keep 
»t  for  use. 

"jive  the  work  two  coats  of  the 


size,  passing  the  brush  quickly  over 
the  work,  not  to  disturb  the  colours. 

VARNISH  for  OLD  STRAW 
or  CHIP  HATS  (Jo  make).  I'ake 
best  black  sealing  wax,  half  an 
ounce;  rectified  spirit  of  wine,  two 
ounces ; powder  tlie  sealing  wax, 
and  put  it,  with  the  spirit  of  wine, 
into  a four  ounce  phial  ; digest  them 
in  a sand  heat,  or  near  a fire,  till  the 
wax  is  dissolved  ; lay  it  on  warm, 
with  a fine  soft  hair  brush,  before  a 
fire,  or  in  the  sun.  It  gives  a good 
stiffness  to  old  straw  hats,  and  a 
beautiful  gloss  equal  to  new,  and  re- 
sists wet:  if  the  hats  are  very  brown, 
they  may  be  brushed  over  with 
writing  ink,  and  dried  before  the 
varnish  is  applied  ; spirit  of  turpen 
tine  may  probably  be  used  in  the 
place  of  spirit  of  wine. 

VARNISHED  FURNITURE 
(Jo  polish).  Take  two  ounces  of  tri- 
poli,  powdered,  put  it  in  an  earthen 
pot,  with  water  to  cover  it ; then 
take  a piece  of  white  flannel,  lay  it 
over  a piece  of  cork  or  rubber,  and 
proceed  to  polish  the  varnish,  always 
wetting  it  with  the  tripoli  and  water. 
It  will  be  known  when  the  process  is 
finished,  by  wiping  a part  of  the 
work  with  a sponge,  and  observing 
whether  there  is  a fair  even  gloss. 
When  this  is  the  case,  take  d bit  of 
mutton  suet,  and  fine  flour,  and  clean 
the  work. 

VAPOUR/or  SORE  THROATS. 
Take  a pint  of  vinegar,  and  an  ounce 
of  myrrh  ; boil  them  together  for 
half  an  hour,  and  then  pour  the  li- 
quid into  a basin  ; place  over  the 
basin,  the  large  part  of  a funnel  that 
fits  it,  and  the  small  end  being  taken 
into  the  mouth  of  the  patient,  the 
fume  will  be  inhaled,  and  pass  to  the 
throat.  It  must  be  used  as  hot  as  it 
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can  be  borne,  and  should  be  renew- 
ed every  quarter  of  an  hour,  till  a 
cure  is  ell’ected.  This  remedy  will 
seldom  or  never  fail,  if  resolutely 
persisted  in  for  a day  or  two,  in  the 
most  dangerous  state,  either  of  an 
inflammatory,  or  putrid  sore  throat. 

VEAL  BROTH  {to  make).  Take 
a knuckle  of  veal,  two  turnips,  two 
carrots,  two  heads  of  celery,  and  six 
onions  ; stew  them  in  a gallon  of 
water,  till  reduced  to  one  half;  add 
a lump  of  butter,  rolled  in  flour, 
with  a little  cayenne  pepper,  and 
salt ; strain  it,  and  add  a gill  of 
cream  ; two  ounces  of  vermicelli 
mav  be  added  with  good  effect. 

VEAL  CAKE  Co  waytea).  Take 
the  best  end  of  a breast  of  veal ; 
bone  it  and  cut  in  three  pieces : 
take  the  yolks  out  of  eight  eggs, 
boiled  hard,  and  slice  the  whites,  the 
yolks  to  be  cut  through  the  middle, 
two  anchovies,  a good  deal  of  parsley 
chopped  fine,  and  some  lean  ham 
cut  in  thin  slices  ; all  these  to  be 
well  seasoned,  separately,  with  cay- 
enne, black  pepper,  salt,  and  a little 
nutmeg;  have  ready  an  earthen  ves- 
sel, the  size  of  the  intended  cake, 
with  a little  bit  of  butter  rubbed  on 
it,  put  a layer  of  veal  on  the  bottom, 
then  a layer  of  egg  and  parsley,  and 
ham  to  fancy,  repeat  it,  till  all  is  in  ; 
lay  the  bones  on  the  top,  and  let  it 
be  baked  three  or  four  hours  ; then 
lake  off  the  bones,  and  press  down 
the  cake  till  quite  cold  ; the  vessel 
must  be  dipped  into  warm  water,  and 
the  cake  turned  out  with  great  care, 
that  the  jelly  may  not  be  broken 
which  hangs  about  it. 

VEAL  {to  choose).  Examine  the 
vein  in  the  shoulder,  for  if  it  be  of  a 
bright  red,  or  look  blue,  it  is  newly 
killed;  but  if  greenish,  yellowish,  or 
blackish,  or  more  clammy,  soft,  and 
HmbetyUhan  usual,  it  is  stale;  also, 
if  itKas  any  green  spots  about  it,  it 
is  either  tainting,  or  already  tainted  ; 
if  it  be  wrapped  in  wet  cloths,  it  is 


apt  to  be  musty,  therefore  always  ob- 
serve to  smell  to  it.  The  loin  taints 
first  under  the  kidney,  and  the  flesh, 
when  stale,  will  be  soft  and  slimy. 
The  neck  and  breast  are  first  tainted 
at  the  upper  end,  and  when  so,  will 
have  a dusky  yellowish,  or  greenish 
appearance,  and  the  sweetbread  on 
the  breast  will  be  clammy.  The  leg, 
if  newly  killed,  will  be  stiff  in  the 
joint;  but  if  stale,  limber,  and  the 
flesh  clammy,  intermixed  with  green 
or  yellow'ish  specks. 

Ihe  flesh  of  a bull  calf  is  firmer 
grained,  or  redder,  than  that  of  a 
cow  calf,  and  the  fat  more  curdled. 
In  choosing  the  head,  pay  attention 
to  the  eyes ; if  they  be  sunk,  or 
wrinkled,  it  is  stale;  if  plump  and 
lively,  it  is  new  and  sweet. 

In  hot  weather,  veal  at  the  utmost 
w'ill  not  keep  good  more  than  three 
or  four  days.  Of  a leg,  the  first 
part  that  turns  bad  is  where  the 
udder  is  skewered  back  ; the  skewer 
should  be  taken  out  every  day,  and 
both  that  and  the  udder  wiped  dry. 
The  udder  should  be  rubbed  with  a 
little  salt. 

To  prevent  a loin  of  veal  from 
tainting,  remember  to  cut  out  the 
pipe,  which  runs  along  the  chine, 
the  same  as  in  beef.  In  a breast, 
take  off  the  inside  skirt,  rub  the 
bones  dry,  and  sprinkle  with  salt. 

Should  it  be  requisite  to  keep  the 
shoulder,  let  it  be  wiped  dry,  sprink- 
led with  salt,  and  hung  up. 

VEAL  COLLOPS  {broiled).  Cut 
thin  slices  of  fillet  of  veal,  and  put 
them  separately  into  a dish  or  stew- 
pan  in  oil,  or  butter  melted  to  oil, 
pepper  and  salt,  chopped  parsley, 
chibol,  mushrooms,  and  a little 
sweet  basil  ; let  them  soak  in  this 
about  an  hour  or  more;  then  strew 
them  in  bread  crumbs,  and  broil 
slowly,  basting  often  with  the  re- 
mainder of  the  marinade;  when  done 
of  a fine  brown  colour,  serve  ihenr 
dry,  with  a lemon  squeeze  over  them. 
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VEAL  CUTLETS  {to  dress).— 
Cut  the  veal  into  thin  slices  ; dip 
them  into  the  yolks  of  eggs  beaten 
up  fine,  and  strew  over  them  crumbs 
of  bread,  sweet  herbs,  parsley,  and 
lemon-peel,  all  chopped  fine,  also 
grated  nutmeg ; fry  them  in  fresh 
butter.  When  ‘he  meat  is  done,  lay 
it  on  a dish  before  the  fire  ; put  a 
little  boiling  water  or  gravy  into  the 
pan  ; stir  it  round,  and  let  it  boil ; 
then  stir  in  a bit  of  butter  rolled  in 
flour ; add  a little  lemon-juice,  and 
pour  it  over  the  cutlets. 

Some  prefer  the  cutlets  without 
either  herbs  or  bread  crumbs,  fried 
of  a nice  brown  colour ; put  into 
the  pan  a little  flour  and  water,  with 
a sprig  of  thyme,  and  a small  bit  of 
butter  ; stir  it  about ; let  it  boil,  and 
pour  it  over  the  cutlets  : take  out  the 
thyme  before  it  is  sent  to  table. 

VEAL  CUTLETS  {to  dress  bride 
fashion).  Cut  a neck  of  veal  into 
cutlets,  when  well  scalded  upon  the 
fire;  put  them  into  a stewpan,  with 
half  a glass  of  oil,  two  bay  leaves,  a 
slice  of  ham,  pepper,  and  salt;  sim- 
mer it  about  half  an  hour  ; then  add 
a glass  of  whife  wine,  as  much  cullis, 
and  a few  chopped  truffles  ; finish 
on  a slow  fire  ; when  done,  take  out 
the  cutlets ; let  them  drain ; take 
the  ham  and  bay  leaves  out  of  the 
sauce ; skim  it  well,  and  add  a bit 
of  butter  and  flour,  with  a little 
scalded  chervil,  chopped  fine  ; when 
leady,  add  a good  lemon  squeeze. 

VEAL  CUTLETS  in  CRUST 
i(o  dress).  Cut  the  cutlets  properly ; 
make  a marinade  with  melted  lard  or 
butter,  mushrooms,  shallots,  half  a 
clove  of  garlic,  pepper,  and  salt,  and 
simmer  the  cutlets  in  this  for  about 
an  hour  ; then  wrap  them  in  puff 
paste,  with  all  the  seasoning;  put 
item  in  a deep  dish  ; bake  them  in 
the  oven,  and  baste  with  yolks  of 
eggs  ; make  a hole  in  the  middle, 
into  which  pour  a good  clear  sauce, 
when  ready  to  serve. 


VEAL  CUTLETS  ami  SWEET 
HERBS  {to  dress).  Chop  all  sorts 
of  sweet  herbs,  mushrooms,  a little 
winter  savoury,  shallots,  pepper,  and 
salt,  a spoonful  of  oil  or  butter  : dip 
the  cutlets  in  this,  and  reduce  the 
sauce  to  make  it  stick  ; then  bathe 
them  with  eggs  and  bread  crumbs, 
and  bake  them  in  the  oven  ; add  a 
glass  of  white  wine,  and  a little  cullis 
to  the  sauce,  skim  it  well,  and  serve 
with  the  cutlets. 

VEAL  GRAVY  {to  make).  Gar- 
nish the  bottom  of  the  stewpan  with 
thin  bits  of  lard,  then  a few'  bits  or 
slices  of  ham,  slices  of  fillet  of  veal, 
sliced  onions,  carrots,  parsnips,  cele- 
ry, a few'  cloves,  upon  the  meat,  and 
a spoonful  of  broth  : soak  it  on  the 
fire  in  this  manner,  till  the  veal 
throws  out  its  juice  ; then  put  it  on 
a stronger  fire,  till  the  meat  catches 
to  the  bottom  of  the  pan,  and  is 
brought  to  a proper  colour,  and  then 
add  a sufficient  quantity  of  liglit 
broth,  and  simmer  it  on  a slow  fire, 
till  the  meat  be  thoroughly  done.  A 
little  thyme  and  mushrooms  may  be 
added  : skim,  and  sift  it  clear  for 
use. 

VEAL  HAM  {to  make).  Cut  a 
leg  of  veal,  like  a ham,  mix  a pint 
of  bay  salt,  two  ounces  of  saltpetre, 
and  one  pound  of  common  salt,  w ith 
an  ounce  of  cinnamon  and  juniper 
berries,  and  rub  the  ham  with  it. 
Lay  it  in  a hollow  tray  with  the  skin 
downwards  ; baste  it  every  day  with 
the  pickle  for  a fortnight,  and  hang 
it  in  wood  smoke  for  a fortnight 
longer.  It  may  be  either  boiled  or 
roasted. 

VEAL  {to  make  a savoury  dish  of). 
Cut  some  large  collops  from  a leg 
of  veal  ; spread  them  on  a dresser, 
and  dip  them  in  rich  egg  batter ; 
season  them  with  cloves,  mace,  nut- 
meg, and  pepper,  beaten  fine  ; make 
forcemeat  with  some  of  the  veal, 
some  beef  suet,  oysters  chopped, 
sweet  herbs  shred  fine;  strew  all 
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these  over  the  collops  ; roll  and  tie 
them  up  ; put  them  on  skewers,  and 
roast  them.  To  the  rest  of  the 
forcemeat,  add  two  raw  eggs ; roll 
them  in  balls,  and  fry  them  : put 
them  into  the  dish  with  the  meat 
when  roasted,  and  make  the  sauce 
with  strong  broth,  an  anchovy  or  a 
shallot,  a little  white  wine,  and  some 
spice:  let  it  stew,  and  thicken  it 
with  a piece  of  butter  rolled  in  flour : 

I pour  the  sauce  into  the  dish  ; lay 
: the  meat  in  with  the  forcemeat  balls, 
iand  garnish  with  lemon. 

VEAL  {to  mince).  Mince  cold 
’ veal  as  finely  as  possible,  but  do  not 
.chop  it;  add  a very  little  lemon- 
ipeel  ; shred  two  grates  of  nutmegs, 
:some  salt,  and  four  or  five  spoonfuls 
of  weak  broth,  or  milk  and  water  ; 

; simmer  them  gently  with  the  meat, 
Ibut  take  care  not  to  let  it  boil,  and 
:add  a little  butter  rolled  in  flour; 
tput  sippets  of  toasted  bread  round 
:tthe  dish. 

VEAL  OLIVES  {to  make).  Cut 
‘some  collops  from  the  fillet,  and 
'hack  them  with  the  back  of  a knife  ; 
•spread  forcemeat  over  each,  then 
roll  them  up,  and  either  toast  or 
bake  them  : make  a ragout  of  oys- 
:ters,  and  sweetbreads,  cut  in  square 
bits,  with  mushrooms,  and  morells  ; 
lay  them  in  the  dish  with  rolls  of 
u eal : put  gravy  into  the  dish,  and 
iserve  hot,  with  forcemeat  balls  round. 

VEAL  PATTIES  {to  make).— 
Mince  veal  that  is  rather  underdone, 
with  parsley,  lemon-peel,  a little 
nutmeg,  and  salt ; add  a little  cream 
and  gravy;  just  moisten  the  meat, 
and  if  you  have  ham,  scrape  a bit 
•and  add  to  it : do  not  warm  it  till 
the  patties  are  baked,  and  observe 
to  put  a bit  of  bread  into  each,  to 
prevent  the  paste  from  rising  into 

VEAL  PIE  a IIAUT  GOUT 
! {to  make).  Cut  the  meat  into  small 
i pieces,  and  season  with  pepper,  salt, 
I cloves,  rnacc,  and  nutmeg,  beaten 


fine  ; make  a puff  paste ; lay  it  into 
the  dish  ; then  put  in  your  meat, 
and  strew  on  it  some  stoned  raisins, 
currants  cleanly  washed,  and  some 
sugar ; lay  on  forcemeat  balls,  made 
sweet,  and  if  in  the  summer,  some 
artichoke  bottoms  boiled,  but  if  in 
winter,  scalded  grapes  ; add  to  these, 
Spanish  potatoes  boiled,  and  cut  in- 
to pieces,  candied  citron,  orange  or 
lemon-peel,  and  three  or  four  blades 
of  mace;  put  butter  on  the  top; 
close  up  the  pie  and  bake  it  ; have 
ready  by  the  time  it  is  done  the 
yolks  of  three  eggs,  mixed  with  a 
pint  of  wine ; stir  them  well  toge- 
ther over  the  fire  one  way,  till  it  is 
thick  ; take  it  off ; put  a bit  of  su- 
gar, and  squeeze  in  the  juice  of  a 
lemon  ; raise  the  lid  of  the  pie  ; put 
this  hot  into  it;  close  it  up  again, 
and  send  it  to  table. 

VEAL  PIE  {to  make  a common). 
Cut  a breast  of  veal  into  pieces ; 
season  with  pepper  and  salt,  and  lay 
them  in  the  dish  ; boil  hard  six  or 
eight  yolks  of  eggs,  and  put  them 
into  different  places  in  the  pie;  pour 
in  as  much  water  as  will  nearly  fill 
the  dish ; put  on  the  lid,  and  bake 
it  well.  A lamb  pie  may  be  done 
in  the  same  manner. 

VEAL  PIE  {to  make  a rich  one). 
Cut  a loin  of  veal  into  steaks ; sea- 
son with  salt,  pepper,  nutmeg,  and 
beaten  mace  ; lay  the  meat  in  the 
dish,  w'ith  sweetbreads,  seasoned,  and 
the  yolks  of  six  hard  eggs,  a pint  of 
oysters,  and  half  a pint  of  gravy  ; lay 
good  puff  paste  round  the  dish,  half 
an  inch  thick,  and  cover  it  with  the 
same  : bake  it  an  hour  and  a quarter 
in  a quick  oven.  Before  you  serve, 
take  off  the  lid,  cut  it  into  eight  or 
ten  pieces,  and  stick  them  round  the 
inside  of  the  rim  of  the  dish  : cover 
the  meat  with  slices  of  lemon,  and 
send  it  hot  to  table. 

VEAIi  {to  ])ut).  Season  a large 
slice  of  the  fillet  before  it  is  dressed, 
with  some  inacc,  pepprrcorti.s,  atid 
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two  or  three  cloves ; lay  it  close 
into  a potting-pan,  that  will  butjust 
hold  it ; fill  it  up  with  water,  and 
bake  it  three  hours  ; then  pound  it 
quite  small  in  a mortar,  and  add  salt 
to  taste  ; put  a little  gravy  that  was 
baked  to  it  in  pounding,  if  to  be 
eaten  soon,  otherwise  only  a little 
butter  just  melted.  When  done, 
cover  it  over  with  butter. 

VEAL  {to  roaat).  With  a good 
fire,  veal  takes  about  a quarter  of  an 
hour  to  each  pound ; cover  the  fat 
of  the  loin  and  fillet  with  paper. 
Stuff  the  fillet  and  shoulder  as  fol- 
low's : — take  a quarter  of  a pound 
of  suet  chopped  fine,  parsley,  and 
sw’eet  herbs,  chopped  fine,  grated 
bread,  and  lemon-peel,  pepper,  salt, 
nutmeg,  and  egg ; mix  these  w-ell, 
and  stuff  it  into  the  veal  as  securely 
as  you  can,  that  it  may  not  fall  out 
while  roasting  ; roast  the  breast  with 
the  caul  on,  till  nearly  done,  then 
take  it  off,  and  flour  and  baste  the 
meat;  lay  it  in  the  dish;  pour  a lit- 
tle melted  butter  over  it,  and  serve 
it  up  with  either  salad,  potatoes, 
brocoli,  cucumbers,  French  beans, 
peas  cauliflow'ers,  or  stewed  celery. 
Veal  must  be  well  done. 

VEAL  SAUSAGES  {to  make). 
Chop  equal  quantities  of  lean  veal 
and  fat  bacon,  a handful  of  sage,  a 
little  salt  and  pepper,  and  a few'  an- 
chovies ; beat  all  in  a mortar,  and 
when  used,  roll  and  fry  it,  and  serve 
it  with  fried  sippets,  or  on  stewed 
vegetables,  or  on  white  collops. 

VEAL  {to  stew  a breast  of).  Stew 
it  gently  till  tender  in  some  stock, 
a glass  of  white  wine,  some  sweet 
herbs,  mushrooms,  two  or  three 
onions,  some  pepper,  and  salt.  When 
done,  strain,  and  skim  the  sauce. 
Garnish  with  forcemeat  balls. 

VEAL  {to  stew  a knuckle  of). 
Put  the  veal  into  a stewpan,  upon 
four  wooden  skewers,  placed  cross- 
ways,  some  two  or  three  blades 
of  mace,  some  whole  pepper,  an 


onion,  a crust  of  bread,  and  two 
quarts  of  water  ; cover  close,  and 
after  boiling,  let  it  simmer  fort>\^ 
hours.  When  done,  put  it  into  you. 
dish,  and  strain  the  liquor  ovit  it. 

VEGETABLES  {to  dress  a tie  t 
dish  of).  Wash  a dish  with  the 
w'hite  of  egg  and  make  four  divi- 
sions in  it  with  fried  bread:  put  al- 
ternately, in  each  division,  the  fol- 
lowing vegetables stewed  spinach 
in  one ; in  the  next,  mashed  turnips  ; 
the  next,  mashed  potatoes ; and  in  the 
fourth,  blanched  onions,  and  sliced 
carrots:  stew  each  in  a little  cullis, 
and  let  some  of  it  adhere  to  them 
when  put  into  a dish.  In  the  fourth 
partition,  if  preferred,  put  pieces  of 
cauliflower  or  heads  of  brocoli. 

VEGETABLES  {Observations  on 
dressing).  Vegetables  should  be 
carefully  cleaned  from  insects,  wash- 
ed in  an  earthen  pan,  in  a large 
quantity  of  water,  and  continue  in 
tl;e  water  some  time  before  they  are 
boiled.  The  water  must  boil  before 
they  are  put  in ; some  salt  should 
be  put  in  with  them.  Boil  all  kinds 
of  greens  in  a well  tinned  saucepan, 
by  themselves,  and  let  them  have 
plenty  of  w’ater.  Boil  no  kind  of 
meat  with  them,  as  that  will  disco- 
lour them  ; if  boiled  too  much,  they 
lose  their  colour  and  crispness.  Let 
them  boil  very  fast,  but  do  not 
cover  them.  If  the  water  has  not 
slackened  in  boiling,  they  are  done 
enough  when  they  begin  to  sink  ; 
take  them  out  immediately,  or  the 
colour  will  change.  Hard  water 
spoils  the  colour  of  such  vegetables 
as  should  be  green,  but  if  soft  water 
cannot  be  got,  a tea-spoonful  of  salt 
of  wormwood  may  be  put  into  the 
water  when  it  boils,  or  a tea-spoon- 
ful of  potash  before  the  vegetables 
are  put  in.  Carrots  and  turnips 
may  be  boiled  with  meat,  without 
injury  to  either,  only  carrots  must 
not  be  boiled  with  any  thing  that 
you  wish  to  look  white. 
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VEGETABLE  PIE  (^o  make  a). 
Scald  and  blanch  broad  beans ; cut 
young  carrots,  turnips,  artichoke- 
bottoms,  mushrooms,  peas,  onions, 
lettuces,  parsley,  celery,  or  any  of 
them  which  may  be  in  readiness; 
make  the  whole  into  a nice  stew, 
with  some  good  veal  gravy  : bake 
a crust  over  a dish,  a little  lining 
round  the  edge,  with  a cup  turned 
up  to  keep  it  from  sinking.  When 
baked,  open  the  lid,  and  pour  in  the 
stew. 

VEGETABLES  {to  preserve  for 
n inter  use).  To ‘preserve  vegetables 
in  general  from  frost,  will  always  be 
necessary  in  our  winters;  but  vegeta- 
bles touched  slightly  by  the  frost, 
ought  not  hastily  to  be  thrown  away, 
as  in  that  case  they  may  be  rendered 
perfectly  palatable,  and  nutritious,  by 
laying  them  in  cold  waU{r  for  an 
hour  before  boiling,  and  putting  a 
piece  of  saltpetre  into  the  kettle 
when  set  on  the  fire;  a piece  of  lime, 
the  size  of  an  egg,  put  into  the  wa- 
ter in  which  potatoes  are  boiling, 
will  likewise  be  found  to  have  the  ef- 
fect of  rendering  the  heaviest  pota- 
toes, light  and  farinaceous. 

Turnips,  or  other  vegetables,  saved 
during  the  winter,  and  injured  by 
frost,  may  also  be  recovered  with 
ease,  by  putting  their  roots  into  cold 
water,  when  a thaw  appears,  and  let- 
ting them  remain  there  until  they 
are  freed  from  all  nitrous  spiculce, 
which  the  air  by  its  activity,  would 
agitate  into  a thaw  with  such  violence 
as  to  lacerate  the  substance  of  the 
root,  reducing  it  to  a soft  pulp  or 
lirjiiid. 

A most  ingenious  way  of  pre- 
serving vegetables  all  the  winter, 
particularly  P’rench  beans,  has  re- 
cently been  discovered;  by  filling  a 
middle-sized  stewpan  with  young 
peas,  for  instance,  into  which  must 
be  put  two  or  three  table  spoonfuls 
of  sugar,  and  the  stewpan  then  set 
over  a brisk  charcoal  fire  : when  the 


heat  begins  to  act,  stir  up  the  peas 
two  or  three  times ; then  as  soon  as 
they  begin  to  yield  water,  pour  them 
out  into  a dish  to  drain  ; spread  them 
out  on  paper  in  an  airy  place,  not  ex- 
posed to  the  sun,  and  turn  them  fre- 
quently, so  as  to  dry  rapidly  ; guard 
them  from  moisture,  and  you  may 
have  them  green  at  Christmas,  with- 
out expense,  and  with  very  little 
trouble. 

VEGETABLE  SOUP  (to  make). 
Pare  and  slice  five  or  six  cucumbers, 
and  add  to  these,  the  inside  of  as 
many  Cos  lettuces,  a sprig  or  two  of 
mint,  two  or  three  onions,  some  pep- 
per, and  salt,  a pint  and  a half  of 
young  peas,  and  a little  parsley ; 
put  these,  with  half  a pound  of 
fresh  butter,  into  a saucepan,  to  stew 
in  their  own  liquor,  near  a gentle 
fire,  half  an  hour ; then  pour  two 
quarts  of  boiling  water  to  the  vege- 
tables, and  stew  them  two  hours  ; 
rub  down  a little  flour,  into  a tea- 
cupful of  water  ; boil  it  with  the 
rest,  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  and 
serve  it. 

Another  way.  Peel  and  slice  six 
large  onions,  six  potatoes,  six  carrots, 
and  four  turnips  ; fry  them  in  half  a 
pound  of  butter,  and  pour  on  them 
four  quarts  of  boiling  water  ; toast 
a crust  of  bread,  as  brown  and  hard 
as  possible,  but  do  not  burn  it ; put 
some  celery,  sweet  herbs,  white  pep- 
per, and  salt,  to  the  above  ; stew  them 
all  gently  four  hours;  then  strain 
through  a coarse  cloth ; have  ready 
sliced  carrot,  celery,  and  a little  tur- 
nip, and  add  to  your  liking,  and 
stew  them  tender  in  the  soup.  If 
approved,  you  may  add  an  anchovy, 
and  a spoonful  of  catsup. 

VEGETABLE  SYRUP  (/„ 
make).  To  four  beer  quarts  of  good 
rich  sweet  wort,  add  half  a pound  of 
sassafras,  an  ounce  of  sarsaparilla, 
and  four  ounce*  of  wild  carrot ; boil 
them  gently  for  three  quarters  of  an 
hotir,  frequently  putting  the  ingre- 
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dients  down  with  a ladle  ; then  strain 
the  same  through  a cloth  : to  each 
Leer  quart  of  this  liquor,  put  one 
pound  and  a half  of  thick  treacle ; 
boil  it  gently  for  three  quarters  of 
an  hour,  skimming  it  all  the  time  ; 
put  it  into  a pan,  and  cover  it  till 
cold ; then  bottle  it  for  use : be 
careful  not  to  cork  it  too  tight.  A 
mall  tea-cupful  should  be  taken 
night  and  morning,  which  must  be 
persevered  in  some  time. 

VELOUT,  or  WHITE  CULLIS 
to  make).  Take  a piece  of  the  fillet 
of  veal,  and  put  it  into  a buttered 
stewpan,  with  some  slices  of  ham,  a 
spoonful  of  strong  broth,  three  or 
four  carrots,  and  as  many  onions ; 
make  it  boil  upon  a strong  fire : 
when  reduced,  and  ready  to  stick, 
put  in  a sufficient  quantity  of  broth ; 
let  it  boil  ; set  it  on  the  side  of  the 
fire,  and  add  some  shallots,  some 
chips  of  mushrooms,  (but  take  care 
to  put  no  lemon,)  a bunch  of  sweet 
herbs,  which  must  be  taken  out 
when  they  are  done,  pressing  them 
between  two  spoons  ; while  it  is  on 
the  fire,  get  ready  the  following  pre- 
paration: melt  a pound  of  good  but- 
ter, and  pour  it  from  the  sediment 
into  another  stewpan  : mix  it  with  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  flour  ; put  the 
stewpan  upon  a slow  fire,  and  shake 
it  constantly,  that  it  may  not  take 
any  colour  : mix  it  well  by  lifting  it 
with  a spoon,  and  letting  it  fall  till  it 
be  sufficiently  done  ; add  a sufficient 
quantity  to  the  white  cullis,  and  keep 
stirring  it  that  the  flour  may  not  fall 
to  the  bottom,  and  stick  ; skim ; pass 
it  through  a search;  put  it  again  upon 
the  fire  ; skim  again,  and  reduce  it; 
take  it  off  the  fire  ; put  it  into  a ves- 
sel ; keep  stirring,  and  cooling  it 
with  a sj)Oon,  to  prevent  it  from  form- 
ing a skin. 

VENETIAN  VEAL,  with  MAR- 
ROW {to  dress).  Cut  very  thin 
slices  of  veal,  till  you  have  as  many 


as  will  make  a dish ; bathe  them 
round  with  whites  of  eggs,  to  make 
them  stick  ; dip  them  in  butter, 
sweet  herbs,  chopped,  and  bread- 
crumbs ; boil  slowly,  and  serve  with 
a relishing  sauce. 

VENISON.  A buck  ArtwncA  which 
weighs  from  twenty,  to  twenty-five 
pounds,  will  take  about  four  hours 
and  a half  roasting;  one  from  twelve 
to  eighteen  pounds,  will  take  three 
hours  and  a quarter. 

VENISON  {to  choose).  The 
choice  of  venison  must  be  in  a great 
measure  directed  by  the  fat  ; if  the 
fat  be  thick,  bright,  and  clear,  the 
clefts  smooth  and  close,  it  is  young, 
but  if  the  cleft  be  very  wide  and 
tough,  it  shows  it  to  be  old.  Veni- 
son will  first  change  at  the  haunches 
and  shoulders,  in  order  to  know 
which,  run  a knife  into  those  parts, 
and  you  will  be  able  to  judge  of  its 
newness,  or  staleness,  by  its  sweet, 
or  strong  scent;  if  it  appears  green- 
ish, or  is  inclined  to  have  a very 
black  appearance,  it  is  tainted. 


VENISON  {to  cut  up).  1 The 
Haunch.  2 The  Neck.  3 The 
Shoulder.  4 The  Breast. 

VENISON  {to  dress).  A haunch 
of  buck  will  take  three  hours  and  a 
half,  or  three  quarters  roasting;  doe 
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only  three  hours  and  a quarter. 
Venison  should  be  rather  under, 
than  over  done. 

Spread  a sheet  of  white  paper 
with  butter,  and  put  it  over  the  fat, 
first  sprinkling  it  with  a little  salt ; 
then  lay  a coarse  paste  on  strong  pa- 
per, and  cover  the  haunch  ; tie  it 
with  a fine  packthread,  and  set  it  at 
a distance  from  the  fire,  which  must 
be  a good  one  ; baste  it  often ; ten 
minutes  before  serving,  take  oS’  the 
paste ; draw  the  meat  nearer  the 
fire,  and  baste  it  with  butter,  and  a 
good  deal  of  flour,  to  make  it  froth 
up  well. 

Gravy  for  it  should  be  put  into 
a boat,  and  not  into  the  dish,  (unless 
there  is  none  in  the  venison),  and 
made  thus  ; cut  off  the  fat  from  two 
or  three  nounds  of  a loin  of  old  mut- 

A. 

ton,  and  set  in  steaks  on  a gridiron, 
for  a few  minutes,  just  to  brown  one 
side  ; put  them  into  a saucepan  with 
a quart  of  water  ; cover  quite  close 
for  an  hour,  and  simmer  it  gently  ; 
then  uncover  it,  and  stew  till  all  the 
gravy  is  reduced  to  a pint ; season 
with  salt  only. 

Currant  jelly  sauce  must  be  served 
in  a boat. 

Formerly  pap  sauce  was  eaten  with 
venison,  which,  as  some  still  like,  it 
may  be  necessary  to  direct ; grate 
white  bread,  and  boil  it  with  port 
wine,  water,  and  a large  stick  of  cin- 
namon, and  when  quite  smooth,  take 
out  the  cinnamon,  and  add  sugar  ; 
claret  may  be  used  for  it. 

Make  the  jelly  sauce  thus  : beat 
some  currant  jelly,  and  a spoonful  or 
two  of  port  wine,  and  set  it  over  the 
fire  till  melted ; where  jelly  runs 
short,  put  more  wine,  and  a few 
lumps  of  sugar  to  the  jelly,  and  melt 
as  above:  serve  with  French  beans. 

Haunch,  neck,  and  shoulder. 

Roast  with  paste  as  directed,  and 
serve  as  above. 

VENLSON  {to  /rtf').  Cut  the 
meat  into  slices,  and  make  a gravy 


of  the  bones;  fry  it  of  a light  brown* 
and  keep  it  hot  before  the  fire ; put 
butter  rolled  in  flour  into  the  pan, 
and  stir  it  till  thick  and  brown  ; put 
in  half  a pound  of  powdered  sugar, 
with  the  gravy  made  from  the  bones, 
and  some  red  wine  : have  it  the 
thickness  of  cream ; squeeze  in  a 
lemon ; warm  the  venison  in  it ; 
put  it  in  the  dish,  and  pour  the  sauce 
over. 

VENISON  [to  hash).  Cut  your 
venison  into  small  pieces,  and  put  it 
into  a stewpan,  with  a glass  of  red 
wine,  a spoonful  of  catsup,  the  same 
of  browning,  an  onion  stuck  with 
cloves,  and  half  an  anchovy,  chop- 
ped small : when  it  boils,  put  in  your 
venison,  and  let  it  remain  till  it  is 
thoroughly  heated ; then  put  the 
whole  into  a soup  dish,  with  sippets  : 
garnish  with  red  cabbage,  or  currant 
jelly. 

VENISON  [to  keep).  Preserve 
the  venison  dry;  wash  it  with 
milk  and  water,  very  clean,  and  dry 
it  with  clean  cloths,  till  not  the 
least  damp  remains ; then  dust 
pounded  ginger  over  every  part, 
which  is  a good  preventive  against 
the  fly ; by  thus  managing  and 
watching,  it  will  hang  a fortnight : 
when  to  be  used,  wash  it  with  a little 
lukewarm  water,  and  dry  it ; pepper 
is  likewise  good  to  keep  it. 

VENISON  [to  roast  a haunch  of). 
In  roasting,  the  weight  of  the  haunch 
must  be  particularly  attended  to,  ob- 
serving, that  if  it  be  a doe,  it  will 
require  a quarter  of  an  hour  less 
than  a buck;  venison  should  always 
be  rather  under  than  over  done. 
Place  the  haunch  on  the  spit ; lay 
over  it  a large  sheet  of  paper,  and 
then  a thin  common  paste,  with  a pa- 
per over  that  ; lie  it  fast  to  keep  the 
paste  from  dropping  off.  If  the 
haunch  be  large,  it  will  take  four 
hours  roasting.  As  soon  as  it  is 
done,  take  off’  the  paper  and  pasU;; 
dredge  it  well  with  flour,  and  baste 
5 It 
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it  with  butter;  as  soon  as  it  is  of  a 
liglit  brown,  dish  it  with  brown 
gravy,  or  currant  jelly  sauce:  serve 
with  the  same  in  a tureen. 

VERDEIi  {to  make).  Pare  six 
oranges,  and  six  lemons,  as  thin 
as  you  can  ; grate  them  after  with 
sugar,  to  get  the  flavour. 

Steep  the  peels  in  a bottle  of  rum, 
or  brandy,  stopped  close  twenty-four 
hours ; squeeze  the  fruit  on  two 
pounds  of  sugar,  add  to  it  four 
quarts  of  water,  and  one  of  new  milk, 
boiling  hot;  stir  the  rum  into  the 
above,  and  run  it  through  a jelly 
bag  tilt  perfectly  clear  ; bottle,  and 
cork  close  immediately. 

VERMICELLI  CREAM  {to 
make).  Boil  some  vermicelli,  or  rice 
in  milk,  until  it  is  a marmalade  ; let 
it  cool,  and  mix  it  very  well  with 
a pint  of  cream,  macaroni  drops, 
orange-flowers,  and  lemon-peel,  all 
ehoj)ped  very  fine,  with  a little 
pounded  cinnamon,  five  w'hole  eggs, 
well  beat  up,  and  sugar  powder,  uc- 
tording  to  taste ; pour  it  on  the  ta- 
ble dish  ; bake  it  as  usual,  in  a slow 
oven. 

VERMICELLI  PIE  {to  make  a). 
Season  four  pigeons  with  pepper  and 
salt;  stuff  each  with  a piece  of  but- 
ter, crumbs  of  bread,  and  parsley, 
cut  small ; butter  a deep  earthen 
dish,  and  cover  the  bottom  of  it 
with  two  ounces  of  vermicelli : make 
a puff  paste,  and  lay  it  in  the  dish  ; 
then  lay  in  the  pigeons,  the  breasts 
downwards ; put  a thick  lid  on  the 
pie ; bake  it  in  a moderate  oven  : 
tvhen  done,  take  a dish  proper  for  it 
to  be  sent  to  table  in,  and  turn  the 
pie  on  it,  the  vermicelli  will  be  then 
j)n  the  top,  and  have  a very  pretty  ef- 
fect. 

VERMICELLI  PUDDING  {to 
make).  Boil  four  ounces  of  vermi- 
celli in  a pint  of  new  milk,  till  soft, 
with  a stick  or  two  of  cinnamon  ; 
then  put  in  half  a pint  of  thick 
cream,  a quarter  of  a pound  of  but- 


ter, the  same  of  sugar,  and  tne  yoi:,s 
of  four  eggs,  beaten  fine ; bake  it 
without  paste,  in  an  earthen  dish. 

VERMICELLI  SOUP  {to  make). 
For  a middling  dish,  take  about  a 
quarter  of  a pound  of  vermicelli, 
which  scald  a moment  in  boilinsr  » a- 
ter ; then  drain  it,  and  boil  it  in  good 
broth  with  a little  gravy,  and  a bit 
of  bacon  ; when  boiled  tender,  take 
out  the  bacon  ; season  it  with  salt, 
and  skim  the  fat  off  very  clean.  It 
must  be  served  of  a middling  thick- 
ness. If  you  would  make  it  with 
cray-fish  cullis,  or  any  other,  you 
will  only  mix  it  a moment  before  you 
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VERMIN  in  CHILDREN’S 
HEADS  {to  destroy/).  Take  one 
ounce  of  vinegar,  one  ounce  of  staves- 
acre,  well  powdered,  half  an  ounce 
of  lioney,  half  an  ounce  of  sulphur, 
and  two  ounces  of  sweet  oil ; mix 
the  whole  well  together  into  a lini- 
ment, and  rub  the  head  repeatedly, 
with  a little  thereof. 

VINEGAR  {to  make  balsamic  and 
antiputrid).  Take  the  best  white 
wine  vinegar,  a handful  of  lavender 
leaves,  and  flowers,  hyssop,  thyme, 
balm,  savory,  a good  handful  of  salt, 
and  two  heads  of  garlic ; infuse 
these  in  the  vinegar,  a fortnight  or 
three  weeks,  the  longer  the  better, 
and  then  it  is  found  to  be  an  excel 
lent  remedy  for  wounds,  for  spasms, 
and  suffocation.  By  rubbing  the- 
hands  and  temples  with  it,  a person 
may  go  into  foul  air  with  great 
safety. 

VINEGAR  {to  make  from  malt 
liquor).  For  ten  gallons  of  malt  li- 
quor : mix  half  an  ounce,  each,  of 
cream  of  tartar,  alum,  and  bay  salt, 
well  pulverized,  with  a gallon  of  the 
liquid,  made  boiling  hot,  and  poured 
the  instant  it  is  dissolved,  and  while 
quite  hot,  into  the  cask  ; cover  the 
bunghole  with  a bit  of  brown  paper, 
and  it  will  in  a few  days  become  verv 
flue  vinegar. 
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VINEGAR  («  cheap  and  simple 
method  of  making).  To  every  gallon 
of  water,  put  a pound  of  coarse  su- 
gar; let  the  mixture  be  boiled  and 
skimmed  as  long  as  any  scum  arises ; 
then  let  it  be  poured  into  proper  ves- 
sels, and  when  it  is  as  cool  as  beer 
when  worked,  let  a warm  toast,  rub- 
bed over  with  yeast,  be  put  to  it;  let 
it  work  about  twenty-four  hours, 
and  then  put  it  into  an  iron  hooped 
cask,  and  fixed  either  near  a constant 
fire,  or  where  the  summer  sun  shines 
the  greater  part  of  the  day.  In  this 
situation,  it  should  not  be  closely 
stopped  up,  but  a tile,  or  something 
similar  laid  on  the  bunghole,  to  keep 
out  the  dust  and  insects.  At  the 
end  of  about  three  months,  it  will  be 
clear  and  fit  for  use,  and  may  be  bot- 
tled off.  The  longer  it  is  kept  after 
it  is  bottled,  the  better  it  will  be. 

VINEGAR  from  GOOSEBER- 
RIES to  make).  Get  the  ripest 
gooseberries  ; put  them  in  a tub,  and 
squeeze  them  well  with  the  hands ; 
to  every  peck,  put  two  gallons  of 
water:  mix  well  together,  and  let 
them  work  for  three  weeks ; stir- 
ring them  three  or  four  times  a 
day ; then  strain  the  liquor  through 
a hair  sieve  ; put  to  every  gallon,  a 
pound  of  brow’n  sugar,  a pound  of 
treacle,  and  a spoonful  of  fresh 
yeast ; work  it  three  or  four  days  in 
the  same  tub,  well  washed  ; run  it 
into  iron  hooped  barrels  ; let  it  stand 
a year ; then  draw  it  off  in  bottles 
for  use, 

VINEGAR  0/ ROSES  (/o  7nake). 
Take  of  red  roses,  half  a pound  ; 
strong  vinegar,  half  a gallon  : infuse 
in  a close  vessel  for  several  weeks 
m a gentle  heat,  and  then  strain  off 
the  liquor. 

VINEGAR  from  .SUGAR  (to 
make).  To  every  quart  of  spring 
water,  put  a quarter  of  a pound  of 
the  coarsest  sugar  ; boil  and  skim 
the  liquor  as  long  as  any  scum  rises; 
put  it  into  a tub;  let  it  stand  till 


cool  enough  to  work,  and  put  iiito 
it  a toast  spread  with  yeast,  of  a size 
proportioned  to  the  quantity  made 
let  it  ferment  a day  or  two ; then 
beat  the  yeast  into  it ; put  it  into  a 
vinegar  barrel,  with  a piece  of  tile  or 
slate  over  the  bung-hole,  and  place 
it  where  it  may  have  the  heat  of  the 
sun.  Make  it  in  March  or  the  be- 
ginning of  April,  and  it  will  be  fit 
for  use  in  July  or  August.  If  not 
sour  enough,  which  is  seldom  the 
case,  if  properly  managed,  let  it 
stand  a month  longer  before  bottling 
off.  While  making,  it  must  never 
be  disturbed  ; after  the  first  week  or 
ten  days,  if  in  very  fine  weather, 
the  bung-hole  must  be  left  open  all 
day,  but  must  be  closed  at  night. 
Before  bottling,  it  may  be  drawn  off 
into  a fresh  cask,  and  if  it  fill  a large 
barrel,  a handful  of  shred  isinglass 
may  be  thrown  in,  or  less,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  quantity;  this,  after  stand- 
ing a few  days,  will  make  the  vine- 
gar fine,  and  it  may  be  drawn  oft 
or  bottled  for  use.  This  vinegar, 
though  very  strong,  may  be  used  in 
pickling  for  sea  store,  or  exportation, 
without  being  lowered,  but  for  home 
pickles  it  will  bear  mixing  with  at 
least  an  equal  quantity  of  cold  spring 
water.  There  are  few  pickles  for 
which  this  vinegar  need  be  boiled. 
Without  boiling,  it  will  keep  wal- 
nuts, even  for  the  East  or  West 
Indies,  but  then,  as  remarked  in  ge- 
neral of  pickles  for  foreign  use,  it 
must  not  be  mixed  with  water.  If 
much  vinegar  be  made,  so  as  to  re- 
quire expensive  casks,  the  outside 
should  be  painted,  for  the  sake  of 
preserving  them. 

VIOLENT  ITCHING  (f  the 
FEET  from  INCIPIENT  CHIL- 
BLAINS (to  cure).  One  part  of 
muriatic  acid,  mingled  with  seven 
parts  of  water,  with  which  the  feet 
must  be  well  rubbed  for  a night  or 
two  before  going  to  bed. — This  ap- 
plication must  be  made  befur!-  the 
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akin  breaks.  It  will  prevent  the 
further  progress  of  the  chilblains. 
The  leet  may  be  a little  tender  for  a 
short  lime,  but  this  slight  inconveni- 
ence will  soon  disappear. 

VOMICA,  or  POISON  NUT. 
(^Stryc/uios  Nux  Vomica.)  (See  Plate 
1 7.)  The  tree  which  produces  this  nut, 
is  a native  of  the  East  Indies,  and  was 
introduced  into  England  in  1770  by 
Dr.  Russel.  The  nut  is  flat,  round, 
about  an  inch  broad,  and  nearly  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  w'ith  a pro- 
minence of  a gray  colour,  covered 
externally  with  woolly,  and  inter- 
nally with  hard  and  tough  like  horn, 
and  remarkably  bitter. 

Medicinal  •properties.  It  has  been 
given  and  recommended  by  foreign 
physicians  as  a vermifuge,  in  rheu- 


matism, gout,  canine  madness,  dy- 
sentery, and  mania  ; but  such  pow- 
erful remedies  require  a very  cau- 
tious hand,  and  more  facts  in  their 
favour,  before  we  would  recommend 
their  application. 

The  nux  vomica  is  chiefly  employ- 
ed for  the  destruction  of  vermin. 
It  is  quickly  fatal  to  dogs,  hares, 
foxes,  wolves,  rabbits  : and  Loureiro 
relates,  that  a horse  died  four  hours 
after  taking  a drachm  of  the  seed. 
From  examination  after  death,  it 
appears  that  it  does  not  act  upon 
the  stomach  or  bowels,  but  immedi- 
ately on  the  nerves  by  its  narcotic 
power.  A scruple  will  destroy  a 
large  dog,  and  four  grains  has  killed 
a cat.  In  a small  quantity  it  is  fatal 
to  rats. 
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WAFERS  {to  make).  Mix  as 
much  fine  powder  sugar  as  good 
flour,  with  a little  orange-flower 
water  ; put  this  into  a proper  vessel, 
and  pour  some  good  cream  to  it  by 
little  and  little,  stirring  it  very  well 
with  a spoon  to  hinder  it  from  form- 
ing into  lumps,  and  add  as  much 
cream  as  will  make  this  paste  or 
batter  pour  out  pretty  thick  from 
the  spoon.  They  are  also  made 
with  Spanish  or  sweet  wine  : mix  an 
equal  weight  of  sugar  powder  and 
flour,  as  before,  and  work  it  with 
one  or  two  new  laid  eggs,  and  sweet 
wine,  sufficient  to  make  the  batter  of 
the  same  consistence  as  the  first. 
The  paste  being  prepared  after  this 
manner,  of  either  kind,  warm  the 
wafer  iron  on  both  sides,  and  rub  it 
over  with  some  butter,  tied  in  a linen 
bag,  or  a bit  of  virgin  wax  ; pour  on 
a spoonful  of  the  batter,  and  bake 


over  a smart  fire,  turning  the  iron 
once  or  twice  until  the  wafer  is  done 
on  both  sides  of  a fine  brown  co- 
lour ; if  you  would  have  them  twist- 
ed, put  them  upon  a mould  ready 
at  hand  for  that  purpose ; put  it  up 
directly  as  you  take  it  out,  and  press 
it  to  the  shape  of  whatever  form  you 
please,  and  so  continue.  Keep  them 
always  in  a warm  place. 

WAFER  CAKES  (^owflA-c).  Rub 
a pound  of  sifted  sugar  into  three 
pounds  of  fine  dried  flour,  one  pound 
of  butter,  and  one  ounce  of  caraway 
seeds : make  it  into  a paste  with 
three-quarters  of  a pint  of  boiling 
new  milk;  roll  very  thin,  and  cut  it 
into  the  form  you  choose  ; make  it 
full  of  holes,  and  bake  on  tin  plates, 
in  a cool  oven. 

WAFER  PANCAKES 
Beat  four  eggs  well,  with  two  spoon- 
fuls of  fine  flour,  and  two  of  cream, 
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one  ounce  of  loaf  sugar,  beat  and 
sifted,  half  a nutmeg,  grated  ; put  a 
little  cold  butter  in  a clean  cloth, 
rnd  rub  your  pan  well  with  it ; pour 
in  your  batter,  and  make  it  as  thin 
as  a wafer ; fry  it  only  on  one  side ; 
put  them  on  a dish,  and  grate  sugar 
between  every  pancake,  and  send 
them  hot  to  the  table. 

WAINSCOT  {to  give  a gloss  to). 
If  greasy,  it  must  be  washed  with 
warm  beer ; then  boil  two  quarts  of 
strong  beer,  a bit  ofbees-wax,  as 
large  as  a walnut,  and  a large  spoon- 
ful of  sugar  ; wet  it  over  with  a large 
brush,  and  when  dry  rub  it  till  bright. 

WALL  PELLITORY.  {Parie- 
iaria  Officinalia .')  (See  Plate  17.) 
This  plant  is  a native  of  Britain, 
common  on  old  walls,  and  amongst 
rubbish,  and  flowering  from  May 
till  September. 

Floyer  says  that  it  is  powerfully 
diuretic:  and  Haller  says,  “We 
have  the  history  of  a dog,  who  be- 
ing often  ‘attacked  with  a suppres- 
sion of  urine,  relieved  himself  by 
finding  out  and  eating  the  parielaria, 
and  when  he  could  find  no  more  of 
this  plant  he  died,  when  there  was 
found  a calculus,  whose  inequalities 
ct  surface  gave  traces  of  the  action 
of  this  remedy.”  Dr.  Clarke  says 
that  the  milk  from  goats  fed  much 
upon  this  herb,  given  after  the  ope- 
ration of  tapping  lor  the  dropsy,  has 
done  wonders.  Marcellus  recom- 
mends employing  the  charcoal  of 
this  plant  to  preserve  and  whiten  the 
teeth.  The  leaves  strewed  in  gra- 
naries are  said  to  destroy  the  corn 
weevil. 

WALLS  {to  cure  damp).  Boil 
two  quarts  of  tar,  with  two  ounces 
of  kitchen  grease,  for  a quarter  of 
an  hour  in  an  iron  pot ; add  some 
of  this  tar  to  a mixture  of  slaked 
lime  and  powdered  glass,  wliich  have 
passed  through  a flour  sieve,  and 
been  completely  dried  over  the  fire 
in  an  iron  pot,  in  the  proportion  of 


two  parts  of  lime  and  one  of  glass 
till  the  mixture  becomes  of  the  con- 
sistence of  thin  plaster.  The  ce- 
ment must  be  used  immediately  after 
being  mixed,  and  therefore  it  is  pro- 
per not  to  mix  more  of  it  than  will 
coat  one  square  foot  of  wall,  since  it 
quickly  becomes  too  hard  for  use, 
and  care  must  be  taken  to  prevent 
any  moisture  from  mixing  with  the 
cement.  For  a wall  merely  damp, 
a coating  one-eighth  of  an  inch  thick 
is  sufficient,  but  if  the  wall  be  wet, 
there  must  be  a second  coat.  Plas- 
ter made  of  lime,  hair,  and  plaster 
of  Paris,  may  afterwards  be  laid  on 
as  a cement.  The  cement  above 
described  will  unite  the  parts  of 
Portland  stone  or  marble,  so  as  to 
make  them  as  durable  as  they  were 
prior  to  their  fracture. 

WALLS  (Jo  stain  Green).  Take 
four  pounds  of  blue  or  Roman  vi- 
triol, and  a pound  of  whiting  ; boil 
them  in  a gallon  of  water,  in  an 
earthen  pipkin,  or  other  vessel,  for 
one  hour,  and  keep  it  stirring  all  the 
time  with  a stick  ; then  let  it  stand 
and  settle,  and  pour  off  the  clear 
water,  and  mix  the  thick  matter 
with  strong  or  double  size,  and  use 
it  cold.  It  will  require  to  be  done 
twice  or  thrice,  but  when  done  it  is 
a very  good  light-green  and  of  long 
duration. 

WALNUT-CATSUP  {to  make). 
Put  what  number  of  walnuts  you 
please  into  jars,  with  cold  strong 
vinegar,  and  tie  them  close  for  a 
year  ; then  take  out  the  walnuts,  and 
to  every  gallon  of  liquor,  put  two 
heads  of  garlic,  half  a pound  of  an- 
chovies, a quart  of  red  wine,  and 
an  ounce,  each,  of  mace,  cloves, 
long,  black,  and  Jamaica  pepper,  and 
ginger:  boil  all  together  till  the  li- 
quor be  reduced  to  half  the  quantity, 
and  the  next  day  bottle  it  for  use. 
It  will  be  good  in  fish  sauce,  or 
stewed  beef.  The  longer  it  is  kept, 
the  better  it  is. 
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Another  method.  Gather  the  wal- 
nuts before  they  are  ripe,  put  them 
into  an  earthen  pan,  and  sprinkle 
them  well  with  salt  ; then  take  a 
gallon  of  the  juice,  and  boil  or  sim- 
mer it ; let  it  be  well  skimmed,  then 
put  in  two  pounds  of  anchovies, 
bones  and  liquor,  the  same  quantity 
of  shallots,  one  ounce  of  cloves,  the 
same  of  mace,  of  pepper,  and  one 
clove  of  garlic  ; let  the  whole  sim- 
mer until  the  shallots  sink  ; then  put 
the  liquor  into  a pan  till  it  is  cold  ; 
bottle  it,  and  divide  the  spice  to 
each  ; cork  it  closely  and  tie  a blad- 
der over  it. 

WALNUT  MEAD  WINE  {to 
make).  To  every  gallon  of  water, 
put  three  pounds  and  a half  of  ho- 
ney, and  boil  them  together  three 
quarters  of  an  hour  ; then  to  every 
gallon  of  liquor,  put  about  two  do- 
zen of  walnut  leaves  ; pour  the  boil- 
ing liquor  upon  them,  and  let  them 
stand  all  night  ; then  take  out  the 
leaves,  put  in  a spoonful  of  yeast, 
and  let  it  work  for  two  or  three 
days ; then  make  it  up,  and  after  it 
has  stood  for  three  months,  bottle  it. 

WALNUTS  {to  pickle).  Gather 
the  walnuts  before  the  shells  begin 
to  form,  which  may  be  known,  by 
running  a pin  in  near  the  stalk,  when 
the  shell  first  begins  to  get  hard  ; 
pick  off  the  stalks,  and  put  them  in- 
to a jar ; boil  the  best  white  wine 
vinegar,  with  a table-spoonful  of 
salt : to  a quart  of  vinegar,  add  pep- 
percorns, ginger,  and  slices  of  horse- 
radish ; pour  it  boiling  hot  upon  the 
walnuts;  when  cold,  tie  them  down 
with  bladder  and  leather ; they 
should  stand  twelve  months  before 
they  are  used. 

If  the  spice  is  bruised  before  it  is 
put  in,  and  boiled  in  the  vinegar, 
half  the  quantity  is  sufficient,  to 
what  it  would  be,  if  put  in  whole ; 
mace  and  cloves  may  be  added,  hut 
they  are  not  necessary  ; when  the 
are  all  used,  boil  up  the 


vinegar  with  some  anchovies,  a little 
garlic,  and  a few  cloves;  tlie  pro- 
portion is  one  pound  of  anchovies,  to 
a gallon  of  vinegar,  one  ounce  of 
cloves,  and  four  cloves  of  garlic  ; 
strain  it:  when  cold,  bottle  it  for 
use;  cork  it  close,  and  tie  it  down 
with  bladder  and  leather,  a spoonful 
of  it,  with  melted  butter,  makes  ex- 
cellent sauce  for  fish.  It  is  also  a 
great  improvement  to  any  kind  of 
brown  gravy,  or  hashed  meat. 

WALNUTS  {to  prepai  e as  a me- 
dicine). Get  the  green  walnuts  (it 
for  pickling,  put  them  in  a stone  jar, 
filled  up  with  moist  sugar,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  about  half  a pound  of 
sugar,  to  a score  of  walnuts  ; place 
the  jar  in  a saucepan  of  boiling  wa- 
ter, for  about  three  hours,  taking 
care  that  the  water  does  not  get  in, 
and  keep  it  simmering  during  the 
operation  ; the  sugar  when  dissolved 
should  cover  the  walnuts,  if  it  does 
not,  add  more  ; cover  it  close,  and  in 
six  months  it  will  be  fit  for  use. 
The  older  it  gets,  the  better  it  is; 
one  walnut  is  a dose  for  a child  of 
six  years  of  age,  as  a purgative  ; and 
it  has  this  great  advantage  over 
drugs,  that  whilst  it  is  an  excellent 
medicine,  it  is  at  the  same  time,  very 
pleasant  to  the  palate,  and  can  be  ad- 
ministered to  children  as  a treat. 

W ALNUTS  <^).  This  is 

mostly  made  with  fresh  ripe  walnuts  ; 
when  properly  peeled  and  cleaned, 
split  about  two  dozen  of  the  nuts 
with  the  shells,  for  the  proportion  of 
three  quarts  of  brandy,  and  infuse 
about  a month  in  a cool  place,  stir- 
ring the  vessel  now  and  then  ; then 
strain  the  brandy  off,  and  put  it  into 
the  vessel  again,  with  a little  cinma- 
mon,  coriander,  two  or  three  cloves, 
and  two  pounds  of  clarified  sugar; 
infuse  this  as  long  again  ; then  strain 
it  as  usual.  It  is  the  better  for  being 
long  kept. 

WALNUT  TREE.  {Jnglans  Re- 
gia). (See  Plate  17  ) This  large  beau- 
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tiful  tree  flowers  in  April  and  May, 
and  the  fruit  is  ripe  in  September.  It 
is  a native  of  Persia,  but  bears  our  cli- 
mate wonderfully  well,  and  produces 
abundance  of  very  excellent  fruit, 
much  eaten  after  dinner.  The  wood 
IS  very  durable,  and  bears  a fine  po- 
lish, and  surpasses  in  beauty,  even 
mahogany,  or  any  other  wood.  It  is 
the  only  wood  proper  for  gunstocks, 
as  it  is  very  hard,  and  does  not  split. 

Medicinal  virtues.  The  different 
parts  of  the  walnuts  have  different 
properties,  and  they  differ  according 
as  they  are  more  or  less  ripe.  The 
outer  covering  or  husk,  and  the  shell 
and  peel  of  the  kernels  are  esteemed 
to  be  sudorific,  especially  if  used  be- 
fore the  walnuts  are  quite  ripe  ; and 
they  have  been  boiled  along  with 
sarsaparilla  and  guaiacum  wood,  in 
the  preparation  of  decoctions  used 
for  removing  venereal  and  rheumatic 
complaints,  and  for  expelling  worms ; 
and  it  may  be  remarked,  that  no  in- 
sect eats  the  beautiful  leaves  of  this 
tree,  nor  is  the  earth-worm  found 
near  it.  An  infusion  of  the  shells 
thrown  out,  destroys  the  worms  on 
which  it  falls.  This  liquor  destroys 
even  the  tape-worm.  'J’he  leaves 
have  the  same  property.  A brown 
dye  is  made  of  the  walnut  liquor, 
and  gipsies  dye  themselves  with  it, 
which  proves  very  lasting.  An  oil 
is  extracted  from  the  nut,  said  also 
to  destroy  even  the  tape-worm,  and 
it  is  better  than  olive  oil,  and,  never 
freezing,  is  used  by  painters.  In 
France,  it  is  burnt  in  lamps. 

WARM  PLASTER  {to  make). 
Take  of  gum  plaster,  one  ounce; 
blistering  plaster,  two  drachms : 
melt  them  over  a gentle  fire.  This 
plaster  is  useful  in  the  sciatica,  and 
other  fixed  pains  of  the  rheumatic 
kind.  It  ought,  however,  to  be  worn 
for  some  time,  and  to  be  renewed  at 
least  once  a week.  If  li.is  be  found 
to  blister  the  part,  which  is  some- 
times the  case,  it  must  be  made  with 
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a smaller  proportion  of  the  blistering’ 
plaster. 

WARTS  (to  remove).  Take  one 
ounce  of  white  arsenic,  and  two 
ounces  of  soda  ; mix  in  four  ounces 
of  water,  and  put  it  into  an  oil  flask, 
which  is  to  be  corked,  taking  care 
that  a small  hole  be  drilled  through 
the  centre  of  the  cork  ; then  place  it 
in  a saucepan,  containing  about  two 
quarts  of  water,  over  the  fire,  which 
should  be  kept  boiling  gently  for 
about  four  hours,  when  the  ingre- 
dients contained  in  the  flask,  will  be 
formed  into  the  consistence  of  paste. 
Apply  a small  portion  of  it  on  the 
wart,  with  a hair  pencil,  night  and 
morning,  and  in  a few  days  it  will 
be  effectually  removed. 

Another  method.  The  most  accu- 
mulated and  inveterate  warts,  may 
be  removed  by  the  following  plap  : 
a bit  of  impure  potass,  or  lujiis  inf  ’er- 
nalis,  moistened,  should  be  applied 
to  the  warts,  or  gently  rubbed  to  the 
surface  of  them,  a few’  minutes,  so 
as  to  leave  a kind  of  w’hitish  paste 
upon  them  ; over  this  should  be  ap- 
plied a stripe  of  sticking  plaster,  and 
allowed  to  remain  on  for  a week  ; on 
removing  the  plaster,  if  the  warts 
are  not  quite  gone,  a similar  applica- 
tion must  be  used. 

WASH  BALLS  {to  ?nake).  Beat 
some  white  soap  in  a mortar  ; then 
put  it  into  a pan,  and  cover  it  close 
down ; put  it  into  a copper,  so  that 
the  water  does  not  come  to  the  top  of 
the  pan  ; cover  the  copper  close  to 
stop  the  steam  : make  the  water  boil 
some  time;  take  the  pan  out,  and 
beat  it  well  with  a wooden  stirrer  till 
all  is  melted : then  pour  it  out  into 
drops,  and  cut  them  into  square 
pieces  as  small  as  a walnut ; let  it  lie 
three  days  on  an  oven,  in  a bantl- 
box ; afterwards  put  them  into  a 
pan,  and  damp  them  with  rose  wa- 
ter ; mash  it  well  with  the  hand,  and 
mould  them  according  to  fancy  : viz. 
squeeze  them  as  hard,  and  as  cIo.se 
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as  you  possibly  can ; make  them 
very  round,  and  put  them  into  a band- 
box,  or  sieve,  two  or  three  days  ; 
then  scrape  them  a little  with  a wash- 
ball  scraper,  made  for  the  purpose, 
and  let  them  lie  eight  or  nine  days, 
afterwards  scrape  them  smooth. 

Another  method.  Shave  thin  two 
jjounds  of  new  white  soap,  into 
about  a tea-cupful  of  rose  water ; 
then  pour  as  much  boiling  water  as 
will  soften  it ; put  into  a brass  pan, 
a pint  of  sweet  oil,  four  pennyworth 
of  oil  of  almonds,  half  a pound  of 
spermaceti,  and  set  all  over  the  fire 
till  dissolved ; then  add  the  soap, 
and  half  an  ounce  of  camphor,  that 
has  first  been  reduced  to  powder,  by 
nibbing  it  in  a mortar  with  a few 
drops  of  spirits  of  wine,  or  lavender 
water,  or  any  other  scent ; boil  ten 
minutes ; then  pour  it  into  a basin, 
and  stir  it  till  it  is  quite  thick  enough 
to  roll  up  into  hard  balls,  which  must 
then  be  done  as  soon  as  possible.  If 
essence  be  used,  stir  it  in  quick  after 
it  is  taken  off  the  fire,  that  the  fla- 
vour may  not  fly  off 

WASHES  for  STUCCO. 

BluIe. — To  four  pounds  of  blue 
vitriol,  and  a pound  of  the  best 
whiting,  put  a gallon  of  water,  in  an 
iron  or  brass  pot ; let  it  boil  an 
hour,  stirring  it  all  the  time ; then 
pour  it  into  an  earthen  pan,  and  set 
it  by  for  a day  or  two,  till  the  colour 
is  settled;  pour  off  the  water,  and 
mix  the  colour  with  white-washer’s 
size ; wash  the  wails  three  or  four 
times,  according  as  is  necessary. 

Yellow. — Dissolve  in  soft  water 
over  the  fire,  equal  quantities,  sepa- 
rately, of  umber,  bright  ochre,  and 
blue  black  ; then  put  it  into  as  much 
whitewash,  as  you  think  sufficient  for 
the  work,  some  of  each,  and  stir  it 
all  together ; if  either  cast  predo- 
minates, add  more  of  the  others,  till 
you  have  the  proper  tint.  The 
most  beautiful  whitewash  is  made  by 


mixing  the  lime  and  size  with  skim- 
med milk  instead  of  water. 

WASH  for  SUN-BURNT 
FACES  und  HANDS.  To  each 
pound  of  ox-gall,  add  roche  alum, 
one  drachm;  rock  salt,  half  an 
ounce ; sugar  candy,  one  ounce ; 
borax,  two  drachms ; camphor,  one 
drachm  : mix,  and  shake  well  for  fif- 
teen minutes  ; then  often  daily,  for 
fifteen  days,  or  till  the  gall  is  trans- 
parent: filter  through  cap  paper; 
use  when  exposed  to  the  sun ; al- 
ways washing  oft'  before  sleep. 

WASH  to  be  used  to  the  arm-pits 
•when  the  perspiration  is  unpleasant, — 
Take  of  pure  spring  water,  as  cold 
as  can  be  got,  two  pints  ; of  tincture 
of  myrrh,  an  ounce;  of  sulphate  of 
zinc,  half  an  ounce;  of  rose  water, 
two  ounces;  mix  all  together,  and 
sponge  the  arm-pits  occasionally 
with  it. 

WASH  to  whiten  the  nails.  Take 
of  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  two 
drachms ; of  pump  water,  four 
ounces;  of  tincture  of  myrrh,  a 
drachm:  mix:  first  wash  with  white 
soap,  and  then  dip  the  fingers  into 
the  wash. 

WATER  CEMENT.  A cement 
may  be  made  with  common  lime, 
that  will  harden  under  water.  What 
is  called  poor  lime  has  this  peculiar 
property ; but  as  this  species  of 
limestone  rarely  occurs,  it  is  Often 
an  expensive  article.  The  follow- 
ing is  a good  substitute,  and  may  be 
used  in  water-cisterns,  aqueducts, 
&c. — Mix  four  parts  of  grey  clay, 
six  of  the  oxide  of  manganese,  and 
ninety  of  good  limestone  reduced  to 
fine  powder ; then  calcine  the  whole 
to  expel  the  carbonic  acid.  When 
this  mixture  has  been  well  calcined 
and  cooled,  it  is  to  be  worked  into 
the  consistence  of  a soft  paste  with 
sixty  parts  of  washed  sand.  If  a 
lump  of  this  cement  be  thrown  into 
water  it  will  harden  immediately 
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Siicli  mortar,  however,  may  be  pro- 
cured at  a still  less  expense,  by  mix- 
ing with  common  quick-lime  a cer- 
.ain  quantity  of  what  are  called  the 
x'/iiVe  iron  ores,  especially  such  as 
are  poor  in  iron.  Those  ores  are 
chiefly  composed  of  manganese  and 
carbonate  of  lime,  or  chalk.  Com- 
mon lime  and  sand  only,  whatever 
may  be  the  proportion  of  the  mix- 
ture, will  certainly  become  soft  un- 
der water. 

\V  ATE  R-  C RESSES,  {Sisjjmbri- 
vm  Nasturtium.)  (See  Plate  17.)  This 
plant  is  common  in  wet  ditches  and 
brooks,  where  it  is  gathered  by  sim- 
plcrs.  We  may  here  observe  that  the 
creeping  water-parsnep  has  some- 
times been  mistaken  for  water-cress. 
When  they  are  both  young  they  are 
not  unlike;  and  since  they  frequently 
grow  together,  the  one  may  some- 
times be  gathered  for  the  other. 
The  leaves  of  water-parsnep,  how- 
ever, arc  of  a light  green  ; the  small 
leaves  composing  the  whole  winged 
or  pinnate  leaf  are  longer  and  nar- 
rower, serrated  on  the  edges,  and 
pointed  at  the  end ; whereas  those 
of  water-cresses  have  a tinge  of 
brown  upon  them,  the  leaflets 
are  roundish,  and  particularly  the 
odd  one  at  tiie  end  is  very  large  and 
blunt,  and  they  are  none  of  them 
regularly  serrated,  but  have  only  a 
few'  indentures  on  their  edges. 

The  grateful  and  salutary  quali- 
ties of  this  vegetable  are  too  well 
known  to  need  description  ; but  at 
certain  periods  of  the  year,  when 
perhaps  the  cress  is  in  its  best  state 
for  the  table,  it  is  common  for  the 
under  part  of  the  leaves  to  have  a 
white  gelatinous  substance  adhering 
to  them,  which  cannot  be  removed 
by  washing,  and  small  snails  are 
also  often  fixed  on  them  ; it  may  be 
useful  to  many  to  learn,  (hat  if  the 
cresses  are  put  into  a tolerably 
strong  brine,  made  with  common 
salt  and  water,  and  suffered  to  re- 


main there  about  ten  minutes  or 
less,  every  thing  of  the  animal  or  in- 
sect kind  will  be  detached  from  the 
leaves,  and  the  cresses  can  after- 
wards be  washed  in  pure  water  and 
sent  to  table.  Small  salads,  cab- 
bages, cauliflowers,  brocoli,  celery, 
lettuces,  and  vegetables  of  all  des- 
criptions, by  the  same  simple  me- 
thod, may  be  freed  from  slugs, 
worms,  or  insects  ; if  a jar  of  brine 
is  kept  for  the  purpose,  and  strained 
after  being  used,  it  will  last  many 
weeks,  and  the  expense  of  course  be 
trifling. 

Medicinal  properties.  Water-cress 
acts  as  a gentle  stimulant  and  diu- 
retic ; for  these  purposes  the  ex- 
pressed juice,  which  contains  the  pe- 
culiar taste  and  pungency  of  the 
herb,  may  be  taken  in  doses  of  an 
ounce  or  two,  and  continued  for  a 
considerable  time.  It  sliould  be  at 
the  same  time  eaten  at  breakfast, 
also  at  dinner,  and  for  supper,  to 
experience  benefit  from  its  virtues. 
Haller  says,  We  have  seen  patients 
in  deep  declines  cured  by  almost  en- 
tirely living  on  this  plant.  It  is  re- 
ported, he  adds,  that  the  juice  of 
this  plant,  snuffed  up  the  nostrils, 
has  cured  a polypus  of  the  nose. 
It  is  esteemed  famous  for  curing 
the  scurvy. 

WATER  FRITTERS.  Put  a 
pint  of  water  into  a saucepan,  a 
piece  of  butter  of  the  size  of  a 
walnut,  a little  salt,  and  some  can- 
died lemon  peel,  minced  very  gmall; 
make  this  boil  over  a stove ; then  ' 
put  in  two  good  handfuls  of  flour, 
and  stir  it  about  till  the  water  and 
flour  be  well  mixed  together,  and 
none  of  the  last  stick  to  the  sauce- 
pan ; then  take  it  off  the  stove  ; 
mix  in  the  yolks  of  two  eggs; 
mix  them  well  together,  continuing 
to  put  in  more,  two  liy  two,  till 
ten  or  twelve  have  been  stirred  in, 
and  the  paste  is  very. fine  ; lay  the 
paste  on  a board,  and  when  it  has 
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lain  a little  while,  roll  it,  and  cut  it 
into  little  pieces,  taking  care  that 
they  stick  not  to  one  another  ; fry 
them  of  a fine  brown  ; put  a little 
orange-flower  water  over  them,  and 
sugar  all  over. 

WATER-GRUEL  {to  make).— 
Take  one  spoonful  of  oatmeal,  boil 
it  in  three  pints  of  water  for  an  hour 
and  a half,  or  till  it  be  fine  and 
smooth  ; then  take  it  off  the  fire, 
and  let  it  stand  to  settle ; then 
pour  it  in  a china  bowl,  and  add 
white  wine,  sugar,  and  nutmeg,  to 
your  taste. 

WATER  in  the  HEAD,  its 
SYMPTOMS  and  CURE.  This 
being  a disease,  which,  in  its  ad- 
vanced stages,  can  seldom  or  ever 
be  cured,  it  becomes  of  intense  in- 
terest to  parents  to  watch  and  check 
its  first  a|iproaches  before  it  be  es- 
tablished and  rendered  hopeless.  It 
usually  makes  its  attack  at  three 
important  periods  of  life,  during 
teething, — at  the  time  of  weaning, — 
in  girls  about  the  age  of  thirteen, 
and  in  boys  about  the  age  of  four- 
teen or  fifteen,  when  the  voice 
changes.  During  teething,  the  pain 
produced  about  the  head,  weakens 
it,  and  disposes  the  watery  parts  of 
the  blood  to  escape  from  the  blood- 
vessels of  the  brain.  At  the  time 
of  weaning,  the  infant  has  its  sto- 
mach deranged  by  change  of  diet, 
by  cramming  wdth  sweet  things  and 
dainties,  and  by  fretting,  by  all  of 
which  the  brain  is  equally  weakened 
as  in  the  case  of  teething.  The 
change  produced  in  the  whole  body, 
and  particularly  in  the  circulation  of 
the  blood,  at  the  age  of  puberty,  has 
a similar  effect  on  the  head,  and 
may  give  rise  to  the  disease.  These 
periods,  therefore,  ought  to  be  care- 
fully watched. 

At  the  commencement  of  water  in 
the  head,  before  any  one  but  an  ex- 
perienced physician  can  take  alarm, 
or  possibly  imagine  that  such  a dis- 


ease is  approaching,  an  occasional 
languor  or  weakness  may  be  ob- 
served, as  if  arising  from  fatigue, 
though  at  intervals  this  goes  off,  and 
is  succeeded  by  spirit  and  activity. 
But  this  glimpse  of  sunshine  is  ot 
short  continuance,  and  is  soon  again 
overclouded  with  a gloomy  lethargy. 
The  healthy  look  of  the  countenance 
is  often  at  this  stage  of  the  disease 
succeeded  at  intervals  with  paleness, 
while  the  features  lose  their  firmness 
and  become  loose,  toneless,  and  flab 
by.  Under  the  eyes  a line  of  a dark 
leaden  hue  begins  to  appear,  while 
the  brightness  of  the  eye  itself  be- 
comes dull.  The  skin  loses  its  soft- 
ness and  natural  moisture,  and  be- 
comes harsh,  parched,  and  hot.  The 
appetite  is  inconstant  and  capricious, 
sometimes  refusing  every  thing,  and 
sometimes  voracious  and  keen.  The 
increased  heat  naturally  gives  rise 
to  thirst,  and  the  tongue,  from  the 
same  cause,  is  dryish  and  white,  pai 
ticularly  in  the  morning.  The  bow 
els  are  always  uncommonly  costive 
and  when  the  cosiiveness  does  not 
yield  readily,  this  is  one  of  the  un- 
failing and  most  alarming  marks  of 
the  disease.  There  is  often  a cough 
of  a very  teasing  kind.  The  urine 
becomes  tit  times  highly  coloured. 

The  head  itself  is  not  usually  at 
first  affected  with  any  pain,  but  with 
a very  disagreeable  and  stupifying 
noise  and  confusion,  often  accompa- 
nied with  giddiness  and  painful  sen- 
sibility of  the  eyes  w-ben  they  are 
exposed  to  a bright  light.  '1  he  out- 
side of  the  heatl,  however,  is  some- 
times painful,  or  sore  upon  being 
touched  or  rubbed,  and  there  is  of- 
ten some  stiffness  of  the  neck.  'I  he 
sleep  is  often  disturbed  by  restless- 
ness, tossing  and  tumbling  in  bed, 
and  by  grinding  the  teeth.  If  the 
stomach  be  examined  at  this  time, 
it  will  now  and  then  be  observed 
with  the  belly,  as  far  as  the  navel,  to 
be  too  full,  and  feeling  puffy  to  the 
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touch,  while  the  child  complains  of 
pain  when  you  press  on  these  parts 
with  your  linger. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done,  when 
the  child  is  observed  to  be  costive, 
accompanied  with  harsh  dry  skin, 
and  with  fretting,  languor,  or  low 
spirits,  is  to  remove  these,  if  possi- 
ble, by  powerful  and  proper  reme- 
dies. One  of  the  safest  and  easiest, 
is  to  open  the  pores  of  the  skin  by 
warm  bathing,  and  afterwards  rub- 
bing the  skin  dry  with  a piece  of 
soli  calico.  This  will  give  vent  to 
a great  quantity  of  water  by  perspi- 
lation,  wliich  will  consequently  be 
thus  prevented  from  collecting  in 
the  head.  This  should  be  perse- 
vered in  at  least  every  other  night, 
and  the  child  be  put  to  bed  immedi- 
ately afterwards,  having  given  it  the 
following  mixture: — 

Take  five  drops  of  ipecacuanha 
wine,  a tea-spoonful  of  diacotium,  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  sugar  to  sweet- 
en it.  This  dose  to  be  doubled  in 
older  patients,  and  to  be  repeated  as 
occasion  may  require  along  with  the 
bathing,  every  or  every  other  night, 
till  perspiration  be  freely  produced. 

The  next  thing  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance to  stop  water  in  the  head, 
is  to  carry  off  as  much  water  from 
the  bowels  as  can  conveniently  be 
done,  by  purgatives,  and  keeping  the 
bowels  steadily  and  constantly  open. 
For  this  purpose,  if  calomel  be  dis- 
liked, which  is  the  most  powerful 
remedy  in  such  complaints,  the  Tol- 
lowing  mild  jiurgative  may  be  ad- 
ministered : — 

Take  two  drachms  of  Rochelle 
sah.o,  one  ounce  of  infusion  of  senna 
tviih  tamarinds,  five  drops  of  ipeca- 
cuanha wine : to  be  given  as  a 
uraiight  in  the  morning. 

In  the  meantime  the  patient 
should  have  light  and  nourishing 
diet,  and  be  as  much  abroad  in  the 
oiu  u air  as  possible. 

' U A'f  5.K  I'llT.S  W WIN'I  i:i: 


{to  manage).  When  the  frost  be/;ins 
to  set  in,  cover  the  water  pipes  tdili 
hay,  or  straw  bands,  twisted  tight 
round  them,  let  the  cistern  and  wa- 
ter butts  be  washed  out  occasionally  ; 
this  will  keep  the  water  pure  and 
fresh. 

In  pumping  up  water  into  the  cis- 
tern i'or  the  water  closet,  be  very 
particular  in  winter  time,  as  in  gene- 
ral the  pipes  go  up  the  outside  of 
the  house.  Let  all  the  water  be  Ft 
out  of  the  pipe  when  done  pumiiing; 
but  if  this  is  forgotten,  and  it  should 
get  frozen,  take  a small  gimblct,  and 
bore  a hole  in  the  pijie,  a little  dis- 
tance from  the  place  where  it  is  let 
oft’,  which  will  prevent  its  bursting. 
Put  a peg  into  the  hole  when  the  wa- 
ter is  let  off.  Pump  the  water  up 
into  the  cistern  for  the  closet  every 
morning,  and  once  a week  take  a pail 
of  water,  and  cast  it  into  the  basin, 
having  first  opened  the  trap  at  the 
bottom  ; this  will  clear  the  soil  out 
of  the  pipe. 

WATER  [to  ‘purify  for  domestic 
purposes).  This  method  is  extremely 
simple,  and  consists  in  placing  hori- 
zontally in  the  midst  of  a common 
water  butt,  a false  bottom,  perforated 
with  a great  number  of  small  holes. 
The  butt  being  thus  divided  into 
two  equal  parts,  the  upper  is  filled 
wdth  pieces  of  charcoal,  which  must 
be  neither  too  large  nor  too  small, 
thoroughly  burnt,  light,  and  well 
washed  ; immediately  under  the  cock 
by  which  the  water  enters  the  butt, 
must  be  placed  a small  hollow  cy- 
linder, being  merely  to  break  the 
force  of  the  water,  and  prevent  it 
falling  upon  the  charcoal  with  such 
violence,  as  to  detach  from  it  any 
particles  of  dirt,  and  wash  them 
through  into  the  lower  receptacle ; 
it  is  of  little  consequence  of  what 
material  it  is  made.  'J’he  water  thus 
filtered  into  the  lower  division  oftha 
butt,  will  always  be  perfectly  limpid 
.'tiul  .saliibi ions. 
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WATER  {to  reiider  it  peadiaiiy 
’wholesome  and  ’palatable).  To  effect 
this,  the  water,  after  being  boiled 
and  filtrated,  should  be  put  into  a 
common  barrel  churn,  in  which  it 
may  be  agitated  to  any  degree  that 
may  be  wished,  and  then  bottled, 
with  a couple  of  dried  raisins  in 
each  bottle.  This  will  give  it  a suf- 
ficient quantity  of  fixed  air,  and  if 
then  used,  it  becomes  truly  deli- 
cious. 

WATER  {simple  mode  of  purify- 
ing). Take  a large  tin,  or  wooden 
funnel,  and  place  a few^  pieces  of 
broken  glass  at  the  bottom  of  the 
pipe ; then  let  the  tunnel  be  about 
two-thirds  filled  with  charcoal, 
broken  very  small,  but  not  reduced 
to  powder  ; put  a little  more  broken 
glass  at  the  top,  to  prevent  the  char- 
coal from  rising  ; pour  the  water 
over,  and,  even  if  it  be  putrid,  it  will 
pass  through  in  a few  minutes,  per- 
fectly sweet  and  clear ; the  glass  is 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  keeping 
the  charcoal  in  its  place,  and  to  pre- 
vent the  funnel  from  choaking. 

WAX  CANDLES  {to  make).— 
Place  a dozen  of  wicks  on  an  iron 
circle,  at  equal  distances,  over  a 
large  copper  vessel,  tinned,  and  full 
of  melted  wax;  pour  a ladleful  of 
the  wax  on  the  tops  of  the  wicks, 
one  after  another ; what  the  wick 
does  not  take,  will  drop  into  the  ves- 
sel, which  must  be  kept  warm  by  a 
pan  of  coals  ; continue  this  process 
till  the  candles  are  as  large  as  re- 
quired. If  they  are  wanted  of  a 
pyramidical  form,  let  the  first  three 
ladlefuls  be  poured  on  at  the  top  of 
the  wick,  the  fourth  at  the  height  of 
three  quarters,  the  fifth  at  half,  and 
the  sixth  at  a quarter ; then  take 
them  down  hot,  and  lay  them  beside 
each  other  in  a feather-bed  folded  in 
two,  to  preserve  their  warmth  and 
keep  the  wax  soft ; then  take  them 
down,  and  roll  them  one  by  one  on  a 


smooth  table,  and  cut  off  the  thick 
end  as  required. 

WAX  PLASTER  {to  make).  Take 
of  yellow  wax,  one  pound ; white 
resin,  half  a pound  ; mutton  sue;; 
three  quarters  of  a pound  ; melt  them 
together.  This  is  generally  used  in- 
stead of  the  melilot  plaster.  It  is  a 
proper  application  after  blisters  ,and 
in  other  cases  where  a gentle  diges- 
tion is  necessary. 

WAX  {to  take  out  of  silk  or  camh- 
let).  Take  soft  soap,  rub  it  well  on 
the  spots  of  wax,  dry  it  in  the  sun 
till  it  grows  very  hot ; then  wash  the 
spotted  part  with  cold  water,  and 
the  wax  will  be  entirely  taken  out. 

WAX  {to  take  out  of  relvet,  of 
all  colours,  except  crimson).  Take  a 
crummy  wheatenloaf;  cut  it  in  tivo; 
toast  it  before  the  fire,  and  while 
very  hot,  apply  it  to  the  part  spotted 
w'ith  wax,  and  when  it  has  taken  its 
effect,  apply  another  piece  of  toasted 
bread,  hot  as  before,  and  continue  to 
repeat  this  application  till  the  wax 
be  entirely  taken  out. 

WEAK  EYES  {to  cure).  May 
be  relieved  by  washing  them  fre- 
quently in  cold  water,  or,  dissolve 
four  grains  of  the  sugar  of  lead,  and 
crude  sal  ammoniac,  in  eight  ounces 
of  water,  to  which  add  a few  drops 
of  laudanum,  and  with  this  mixture, 
bathe  the  eyes  night  and  morning. 
Rose  water  is  also  good  for  the 
eyes. 

WEANING  o/INFANTS.  When 
the  mother  wants  health  or  strengtli ; 
has  nipples  too  small,  or  ill  formed 
ones ; when  the  infant  will  not  take 
the  breast;  when  the  mother’s  milk 
is  bad,  or  in  too  small  quantity; 
when  the  mother  has  w'eak  nerves,  or 
apt  to  be  surprized  ; these  defects 
spoil  the  milk  ; if  the  child  be  sud- 
denly taken  ill  from  the  efiect  of  the 
mother’s  fright,  or  anxiety  ; if  the 
milk  is  often  dried  up  quickly,  at  a 
time  when  the  infajit  has  the  mos! 
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occasion  for  it ; in  such  like  cases, 
it  is  advisable  to  wean  the  child,  nay, 
often  absolutely  necessary.  It  can 
never  be  necessary  to  continue  the 
breast  more  than  eight  or  nine 
months,  but  generally,  if  the  child  is 
favoured  with  a good  supply  by  suck- 
ing, during  his  first  three  or  four 
months,  and  is  in  a tolerably  healthy 
state,  he  will  rarely  be  the  worse  for 
weaning  at  this  early  period  ; so  that 
if  he  be  not  rather  weakly,  and  if 
difficulties  attend  his  being  suckled, 
there  need  not  be  any  hesitation 
about  taking  him  from  the  breast. 
If  he  feeds  tolerably  with  the  spoon, 
and  is  free  from  disorder  in  his 
bowels,  a tendency  to  convulsions,  &c. 
weaning  may  be  attempted  at  any 
time.  But  if  feeding  with  thespoon 
be  difSculi;  if  the  child  be  much 
subject  to  the  gripes,  &c.  another 
nurse  should  be  sought  for,  and 
weaning  must  be  deferred  until  more 
favourable  circumstances  attend.  In 
general,  the  sooner  a child  is  weaned, 
the  more  easily  it  parts  with  the 
breast ; prudence  directs  to  accus- 
tom a child  to  early  feeding  with  the 
spoon,  and  to  continue  the  same  un- 
til the  breast  be  wholly  omitted. 

Children  if  healthy  may  be  wean- 
ed at  any  age,  but  as  in  general  their 
digestion  grows  strong  enough  at 
about  nine  or  ten  months,  they 
should  only  be  fed  once  in  six  hours 
at  the  most ; during  the  first  two 
months,  they  should  be  entirely  wean- 
ed from  the  breast  as  speedily  as  is 
convenient,  and  also  from  all  feeding 
in  the  night,  which  is  apt  to  bloat 
them,  and  if  they  are  not  used  to  in  the 
first  week,  they  would  never  want  it. 
If  they  are  not  disturbed  from  their 
birth,  in  a week  or  two,  the  child 
will  be  formed  to  a habit  of  sleep- 
ing most  of  the  night  very  quietly, 
awaking  only  when  wet,  on  which 
occasion  it  should  be  laid  dry. 

'fhe  food  should  be  simple  and 
light,  nor  spoiled  wi  b bumir,  wine 
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and  such  like  additions,  for  tliey  pro- 
duce the  diseases  that  children  are 
most  troubled  wdth.  Unfermented 
ffour  makes  a tough  food  that  turns 
sour  before  it  digests,  and  well  fer- 
mented bread  soon  turns  sour,  but  if 
this  latter  be  made  into  fresh  panado 
every  night  and  morning,  or  in  cool 
weather  in  the  morning,  the  inconve- 
nience of  souring  is  prevented. 

To  prevent  acidity  in  the  child’s 
stomach,  by  a daily  use  of  vegetable 
food,  give  now  and  then  a little  fresh 
broth,  made  from  either  veal,  mut- 
ton, or  beef,  once  or  twice  in  a day ; 
suppose  for  example,  a mixture  of 
the  equal  parts  of  the  gravy,  which 
is  discharged  in  cutting  a joint,  that 
is  brought  hot  on  the  table,  and 
warm  water,  to  which  may  be  added 
a little  salt,  and  thus  an  excellent 
broth  is  readily  made  ; this  is  said  to 
fill  children  with  humours,  it  is  true; 
but  these  humours  are  only  of  the 
most  nourishing  kind.  Cow’s  milk 
a little  diluted  with  water,  is  an  ex- 
cellent substitute  for  the  mother’s, 
although  it  be  apt  to  turn  rice  sour,  it 
is  not  so  apt  to  turn  sour  as  wheat 
bread  is  ; it  therefore  would  be  a 
more  convenient  food  for  children, 
and  deserves  to  be  attended  to : 
toasted  bread  boiled  in  water  till  it 
is  almost  dry,  then  mixed  with  fresh 
milk,  not  boiled,  is  an  agreeable 
change.  As  the  teeth  advance,  the 
diet  may  increase  in  its  solidity  ; as 
to  the  quantity,  let  the  appetite  be 
the  measure  of  it,  observing  to  sa- 
tisfy hunger,  but  no  more,  which 
may  be  thus  managed:  Feed  the  child 
no  longer  than  he  eats  with  a degree 
of  eagerness ; in  feeding,  let  the 
child  be  held  in  a sitting  posture, 
and  thus  continue  it  until  the  sto- 
mach has  nearly  digested  its  con- 
tents. 

Keep  the  child  awake  until  it 
breaks  wind  after  each  time  it  is  fed; 
divert  it  during  the  day  as  much  as 
von  ;iii,  and  ihu:;  it  will  soon  he 
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quiet  all  the  night ; never  awaken  a 
child  when  it  is  asleep,  for  thus  sick- 
ness and  peevishness  are  often  pro- 
duced; as  soon  as  teeth  appear,  give 
the  child  now  and  then,  a piece  of 
flesh  meat  in  its  hand  to  chew,  but 
never  give  it  any  confectionaries, 
WEEDS  round  FRUIT  TREES 
{to  prei'efit  the  growth  of).  To  di- 
minish the  growth  of  weeds  round 
fruit  trees,  spread  on  the  ground 
round  the  fresh  transplanted  trees,  as 
far  as  the  roots  extend,  the  refuse 
stalks  of  the  flax,  after  the  fibrous 
parts  have  been  separated ; this 
gives  them  a very  surprising  vigour, 
as  no  weeds  will  grow  under  the  flax 
refuse,  and  the  earth  remains  fresh 
and  loose ; old  trees  treated  in  the 
same  manner,  when  drooping  in  an 
orchard,  will  recover,  and  push  out 
vegerian  shoots.  In  place  of  flax 
stalks,  the  leaves  which  fall  from 
trees  in  autumn  may  be  substituted  ; 
but  they  must  be  covered  with  waste 
twigs,  to  prevent  the  wind  blowing 
the  leaves  aw’av. 

WELCH  PUDDING  {to  make). 
Let  half  a pound  of  fine  butter  melt 
gently ; beat  with  it  the  yolks  of 
eight,  and  whites  of  four  eggs : mix 
in  six  ounces  of  loaf  sugar,  and  the 
rind  of  a lemon,  grated  ; put  a paste 
into  a dish  for  turning  out,  and  pour 
the  above  in,  and  nicely  bake  it. 

WELSH  RABBIT  {to  dress).— 
Toast  a slice  of  bread  on  both  sides, 
and  butter  it ; toast  a slice  of  Glou- 
cester cheese  on  one  side,  and  lay 
that  next  the  bread,  and  toast  the 
other  with  a salamander;  rub  mus- 
tard over,  and  serve  very  hot,  and 
covered. 

WEN  {to  cure).  Take  a lime- 
stone, and  slake  it  in  small  soap  lees  ; 
then  mix  it  with  a little  soap ; 
spread  it  as  a plaster,  and  lay  it  to 
the  wen,  and  anoint  it  often  with  the 
lees  the  lime  was  slaked  in,  and  it 
will  sink  and  destroy  it. 
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WESTMINSTER  FOOL.  Take 

a penny  loaf ; cut  it  into  thin  slices  ; 
wet  them  with  white  wine ; lay  them 
in  the  bottom  of  a dish;  take  a 
quart  of  cream  ; beat  up  six  eff^s, 
two  spoonfuls  of  rose  water,  a 
blade  of  mace,  some  grated  nut- 
meg ; sweeten  to  your  taste ; put 
this  all  into  a saucepan,  and  keep 
stirring  all  the  time  over  a slow  fire, 
for  fear  of  curdling : when  it  begins 
to  be  thick,  pour  it  into  the  dish 
over  the  bread  ; let  it  stand  till  it  is 
cold. 

WEST  INDIA  BITTERS  {to 
make).  Take  three  drachms  of  Se- 
ville orange-peel,  two  drachms  of 
gentian  root,  one  drachm  each  of 
cardamoms,  grains  of  paradise,  and 
gallengalls,  half  a drachm  each  of 
nutmeg  and  cloves,  one  scruple 
each  of  sa'ffron  and  cochineal,  and 
half  a handful  each  of  camomile 
flowers  and  Roman  wormwood ; in- 
fuse the  whole  in  two  quarts  of 
brandy,  rum,  or  Madeira  wine,  and 
after  it  has  stood  some  time,  pour 
off  what  is  clear,  and  add  to  the  in- 
gredients a quart  more  of  either  li- 
quor, though  brandy  is  considered 
the  best  for  this  purpose  ; this,  too, 
having  remained  a somewhat  longer 
time,  and  been  occasionally  shaken, 
may  be  in  like  manner  poured  off 
for  use ; two  tea-spoonfuls  are  a dose. 

WHEAT  FLOUR  {to  judge  the 
quality  of).  As  the  state  of  wheat 
is  ascertained  by  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  the  glutinous  matter  it 
contains,  the  following  method  is 
made  use  of,  for  extracting  that  mat- 
ter from  it  : take  four  ounces  of  the 
flour  of  wheat,  separated  from  the 
bran;  let  it  be  mixed  with  water,  so 
as  to  form  a thick  paste,  which  must 
be  thoroughly  kneaded  for  a quarter 
of  an  hour  ; the  paste  is  afterwards 
to  be  well  w'ashed,  continually  knead- 
ing it  with  the  hands  under  the  w’a- 
tcr,  from  time  to  time.  This  wash- 
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ing  and  kneading  arc  to  be  ‘'on- 
timied,  until  the  water  no  longer  be- 
comes white  by  the  operation  ; the 
glutinous  matter,  which  is  ot  a 
whitish  grey  colour,  then  remains  in 
the  hands.  ’ If  the  wheat  be  sound, 
the  matter  will  be  glutinous  and 
clastic:  if  heated,  the  matter  will 
be  brittle  ; if  in  a state  of  fermenta- 
tion, no  glutinous  matter  will  be  ob- 

’ ® « 
tained  from  it. 

WHIGS  {to  make).  Rub  a quar- 
*er  of  a pound  of  butter  well  into 
two  pounds  of  flour,  and  with  about 
half  a pint  of  warm  cream,  and  half 
the  quantity  of  ale  yeast,  make  it 
up  into  a light  paste,  and  put  it  be- 
(ore  the  fire  to  rise  ; grate  a nutmeg, 
with  some  beaten  mace  and  cloves, 
a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  caraway 
seeds,  and  a quarter  of  a pound  of 
sugar  ; work  all  in  ; roll  the  dough 
out  tolerably  thin,  and  make  the 
whi"s  un  into  what  size  and  form 

Si 

you  like  ; they  are  usually  made  into 
a large  round  cake,  crossed  so  as 
easily  to  be  divided  in  quarters : 
when  made  up,  put  them  on  tin 
plates  ; set  them  before  the  fire,  or 
hold  them  in  front  of  the  oven,  till 
they  rise  again  ; then  bake  them  in  a 
quick  oven. 

WHIPPED  CREAM  {to  make). 
To  a quart  of  very  good  cream,  put 
a few  drops  of  bergamot  water,  a 
little  orange-flower  water,  and  about 
half  a pound  of  sugar ; when  it  is 
dissolved,  whip  the  cream  to  a froth, 
and  take  it  up  with  a skimmer  ; 
drain  it  upon  a sieve  a moment,  and 
if  for  icing,  let  it  settle  a good  while 
before  you  put  it  into  the  cups,  or 
glasses  ; corUinue  in  this  manner  to 
tlie  end,  and  use  what  drops  into  the 
dish  under  the  sieve,  to  make  it  froth 
the  better,  adding  one  or  two  whites 
of  eggs ; any  kind  of  prepared  wa- 
ters may  be  done  with  this  cream, 
according  to  taste  and  fancy. 

WHIPPED  .SYI.LABUI3.S  {to 
v:ake).  Take  a pint  of  thin  cream  ; 


rub  a lump  of  loaf  sugar  on  the  out- 
side of  the  lemon,  and  sweeten  it 
to  your  taste  ; then  put  in  the  juice 
of  a lemon,  and  a glass  of  Madeira 
wine,  or  French  brandy;  mill  it  to 
a froth  with  a chocolate  mill,  ana 
take  it  off  as  it  rises,  and  lay  it  upon 
a hair  sieve ; then  fill  one  half  of 
your  posset  glasses,  a little  more  than 
half  full  of  white  wine,  and  the 
other  half  of  your  glasses,  a little 
more  than  half  full  of  red  wine  ; 
then  lay  in  your  froth  as  high  as 
you  can,  but  observe  that  it  is  well 
drained  on  your  sieve,  or  it  wull  mix 
with  the  wine,  and  spoil  the  sylla- 
bubs. 

WHITE  BRAISE  {to  make).— 
Put  the  udder  of  a leg  of  veal  into 
cold  water,  for  a few  minutes  ; cu*. 
it  in  small  pieces,  and  put  them  into 
a stewpan,  with  a piece  of  butter, 
some  onions,  a bundle  of  thyme,  and 
parsley,  a little  mace,  a lemon,  pared, 
and  sliced,  and  a spoonful  of  water  ; 
put  it  over  a slow’  fire,  and  stir  it  for 
a few  minutes  ; then  add  white  gra- 
vy, according  to  the  quantity  you 
want  to  braise.  It  is  generally  used 
for  tenderons  of  lamb,  chicken,  or 
any  thing  you  w'ish  to  look  w’hite. 

WHITE  DECOC  riON(^o/»aZr). 
I'ake  of  the  purest  chalk,  in  pow- 
der, two  ounces  ; gum  arable,  half 
an  ounce  ; water,  three  pints  ; boil 
to  one  quart,  and  strain  the  decoc- 
tion. 'This  is  a proper  drink  in  acute 
diseases,  attended  with,  or  inclining 
to  looseness,  and  where  acidities 
abound  in  the  stomach,  or  bowels. 
It  is  peculiarly  proper  for  children 
when  afflicted  with  sourness  of  thii. 
stomach,  and  for  persons  who  are 
subject  to  the  heart  burn.  It  may 
be  sweetened  with  sugar,  as  it  is 
used,  and  two  or  three  ounces  of 
pimple  cinnamon  water  added  to  it. 

WHITE  FAMILY  CULLIS  {to 
make).  Pound  about  a dozen  of  co- 
riander seeds,  with  half  a dozen  of 
bitter  almonds,  scalded,  and  mix  this 
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xvitli  bread-crumbs,  soaked  in  good 
broth,  sufficient  to  make  it  into 
what  consistence  you  please ; sift 
it  in  a lawn  sieve,  and  add  four  yolks 
of  eggs  ; beat  up  with  cream;  make 
tlie  liaisoji  without  boiling. 

WHITE  FRITTERS  {to  wake). 
Get  some  rice  ; wash  it  in  five  or 
six  several  waters,  and  dry  it  very 
well  before  the  fire  ; then  beat  it  in 
a mortar,  very  fine ; there  must  he 
about  two  ounces  ; put  it  into  a 
saucepan  just  wet  with  milk,  and 
w'hen  it  is  well  incorporated  with  it, 
add  to  it  another  pint  of  milk  ; set 
the  whole  over  a stove,  or  very  slow 
fire,  and  take  care  to  keep  it  always 
moving  ; put  in  a little  sugar,  and 
some  candied  lemon-])eel  grated  ; 
keep  it  over  the  fire  till  it  is  almost 
come  to  the  thickness  of  a fine 
paste  ; pour  it  on  a floured  board, 
and  spread  it  out  with  a rolling  pin: 
when  it  is  quite  cold,  cut  it  into  lit- 
tle morsels,  taking  care  that  they 
stick  not  one  to  the  other  ; roll  up 
the  fritters  handsomely,  and  fry 
them  : when  you  serve  them,  pour  a 
little  orange- flow’er  water  over  them, 
and  sugar. 

WHITE  GLOVES  {to  dye  a 
beautiful  pvrplc).  Boil  four  ounces 
of  logw'ood,  and  two  ounces  of 
roche  alum,  in  three  pints  of  soft 
water,  till  half  w'astcd  ; let  the  li- 
quor stand  to  cool  after  straining ; 
then  w'ith  a brush,  rub  them  over, 
and  when  dry,  repeat  it ; twice  is 
sufficient,  unless  the  colour  is  to  be 
very  dark : when  dry,  rub  off  the 
loose  dye  with  a coarse  cloth ; beat 
up  the  white  of  an  egg,  and  with  a 
sponge,  rub  it  over  the  leather.  The 
dye  will  stain  the  hands,  but  wetting 
tliem  with  vinegar  before  they  are 
washed,  will  take  it  off. 

WHITE  HOUSE  PAINT  {to 
wake  eeonowical).  Two  quarts  of 
skimmed  milk,  eight  ounces  of  fresh 
slaked  lime,  six  ounces  of  linseed 
-oil;  two  ounces  of  white  Burgundy 


pitch,  three  pounds  of  Spanish  white; 
the  lime  to  be  slaked  in  water,  ex- 
posed to  the  air,  mixed  in  about  one- 
fourth  of  the  milk  ; the  oil,  in  which 
the  pitch  is  previously  dissolved,  to 
be  added,  a little  at  a time  ; then  the 
rest  of  the  milk,  and  afterwards  the 
Spanish  white.  This  quantity  is  suf- 
ficient for  twenty-seven  square  yards, 
two  coats,  and  the  cost  is  ten-pcnce. 

WHITE  LACE  VEI LS {to  clean). 
Make  a solution  of  white  soap  in  a 
clean  saucepan ; put  in  the  oil,  and 
let  it  boil  gently  a quarter  of  an 
hour  ; take  it  out  into  a clean  basin, 
with  some  warm  water,  and  soap,  and 
keep  gently  squeezing  it,  till  it  is 
thoroughly  clean  ; then  rinse  it  from 
the  soap,  and  have  ready  a pan  of 
clean  cold  water,  in  which  put  a drop 
of  chemic,  or  liquid  blue ; rinse  the 
veil  in  this  liquid;  then  take  a tea- 
spoonful of  starch,  and  pour  boiling 
water  upon  it : run  the  veil  through 
this,  and  clear  it  well  by  clapping  it 
between  the  hands ; frame  it,  or  pin 
it  out,  taking  care  to  keep  the  edges 
straight  or  even. 

WHITE  PEA  SOUP  {to  wake). 
Take  a pint  of  peas,  either  split,  or 
whole,  but  whole  in  preference;  hav- 
ing steeped  them  in  cold  water  an 
hour,  put  them  into  a pot,  with  about 
a quart  of  water,  and  let  them  boil 
till  they  become  sufficiently  tender 
to  be  pulled  through  a sieve  ; put 
them  into  a stewpan,  with  some  good 
gravy,  and  white  pepper,  and  salt  ; 
boil  it  for  half  an  hour,  and  serve 
up  with  fried  bread,  and  a little 
dried  mint. 

WHITE  POTTAGE  {to  wake). 
To  an  old  fowl,  put  a knuckle  of 
veal,  a scrag  of  mutton,  some  spice, 
some  sweet  herbs,  and  onions ; boil 
all  together ; have  ready  some  bar- 
ley, boiled  very  white,  strained 
through  a colander,  with  some  bread 
ready  toasted,  in  a dish,  and  a fowi 
in  the  middle;  green  herbs,  minced 
chervil,  spinach,  and  sorrel ; pour 
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some  of  tlie  bvotli  to  the  bread, 
herbs,  and  chicken ; add  barley  well 
strained,  and  stew  all  together. 

WHITE  PUDDINGS  {to  make). 
Boil  a dozen  onions  in  fat  broth,  with 
a fagot  of  parsley,  cliibol,  two  shal- 
lots, three  cloves,  thyme,  basil,  a lit- 
tle coriander  seed,  tied  in  a bag,  salt, 
and  pepper  ; boil  them  till  no  liquor 
remains,  and  mash  them  very  fine  ; 
boil  also  a handful  of  bread-crumbs 
in  a pint  of  milk,  until  it  becomes  of 
the  consistence  of  soft  paste,  and 
mix  it  with  the  onions;  pound  a 
quarter  of  a pound  of  sweet  al- 
monds, and  sift  them  in  a taminy, 
with  half  a pint  of  warm  creair  • 
add  eight  yolks  of  raw  eggs,  half  a 
pound  of  lard,  cut  in  small  dice, 
breasts  of  roasted  poultry,  chopped 
very  fine,  salt,  and  fine  spices ; mix 
all  well  together,  and  boil  as  the  for- 
mer ; they  require  but  a short  time 
to  boil,  and  ought  to  be  pricked  with 
a pin,  to  hinder  them  from  bursting. 
They  will  be  the  better  if  boiled  in 
milk. 

WHITE  SATINS  {to  clean).— 
French  chalk  must  be  strewed  over 
them,  and  then  well  brushed  off  with 
a hard  brush ; should  the  satin  not 
be  suflSciently  cleaned  by  tlie  first 
dusting,  it  may  be  done  a second 
time,  and  it  will  both  clean  and  beau- 
tify the  satin.  The  more  it  is  brush- 
ed the  better. 

WHITE  SAUCE  {to  make).— 
Boil  a quarter  of  a pint  of  milk, 
with  a bit  of  lemon-peel,  a sprig  of 
lemon  thyme,  and  a blade  of  mace  ; 
add  to  it  half  a pint  of  cream,  and 
about  two  ounces  of  fresh  butter, 
'plied  in  flour;  let  it  simmer  about  five 
minutes,  stirring  it  carefully  one 
way  ; then  take  it  off  the  fire ; take 
out  the  lemon-peel,  thyme,  and 
mace,  and  squeeze  the  juice  of  half 

lemon  into  it;  but  do  not  let  it 
?joil  afterwards. 

WHITE  SAUCE  for  CARP, 
&c.  {to  make).  Put  an  onion,  a few 


shallots,  and  three  anchovies,  into 
half  a pint  of  cream  ; boil  them  to- 
gether ; then  put  in  two  ounces  of 
butter,  the  yolks  of  two  eggs,  and  a 
little  white  wine  vinegar  ; stir  it  con- 
tinually while  over  the  fire,  to  pre- 
vent curdling. 

WHITE  SOUP  {to  make).  Take 
a knuckle  of  veal,  a large  fowl,  and 
a shank  of  ham ; put  them  into  a 
saucepan,  with  six  quarts  of  water  ; 
add  half  a.  pound  of  rice,  two  an- 
chovies, some  peppercorns,  a bundle 
of  sweet  herbs,  two  onions,  and  a 
head  of  celery  ; stew  them  all  toge- 
ther, till  the  soup  be  as  strong  as  you 
would  have  it,  and  strain  it  through 
a hair  sieve,  into  an  earthen  pan  ; let 
it  stand  all  night,  and  the  next  day, 
skim  it  carefully,  and  pour  it  into  a 
stewpan  ; put  in  half  a pound  of 
sweet  almonds,  beat  fine  ; boil  it  for 
about  a quarter  of  an  hour,  and 
strain  it  through  a fine  sieve ; add  a 
liaison. 

WHITE  VERMICELLI  SOUP 
{to  make).  To  three  quarts  of 
strong  veal  gravy,  add  a quarter  of 
a pound  of  vermicelli,  blanched,  two 
quarts  of  water,  four  yolks  of  eggs, 
half  a pint  of  cream,  and  a little 
salt,  mixed  well  together : simmer  it 
for  five  minutes,  and  stir  it  all  the 
time  it  is  on  the  fire,  or  it  will 
curdle. 

Brown  vermicelli  so2ip  is  made  in 
the  same  manner,  leaving  out  the 
eggs,  and  cream,  and  adding  one 
quart  of  strong  beef  gravy. 

WHITEWASH  {directions  to). — 
Put  some  lumps  of  quicklime  into 
a bucket  of  cold  water,  and  stir  it 
about  till  dissolved,  and  mixed,  after 
which  a brush  with  a large  head, 
and  a long  handle  to  reach  the  del- 
ing of  the  room,  is  used  to  sjn-ead  it 
thinly  on  the  walls : when  dry,  it  is 
beautifully  white,  but  its  known 
cheapne.ss  has  induced  the  plas- 
teters  to  substitute  a mixture  of 
glue,  size,  and  whiting,  and  this, 
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when  once  used,  precludes  the  em- 
ployment of  limevvashing  ever  after, 
for  the  latter,  when  laid  on  whiting, 
becomes  yellow. 

WHITINGS  {to  boil).  Whitings 
are  boiled  in  the  same  manner  as 
cod.  A moderately  sized  whiting 
will  not  take  more  than  from  ten  mi- 
nutes, to  a quarter  of  an  hour,  to 
boil. 

WHITINGS  {tofrij).  Wash  and 
gut  the  whitings  ; then  skin  them, 
and  turn  their  tails  into  their  mouths, 
to  lie  round  ; season  them  with  salt 
and  pepper;  steep  them  in  vinegar; 
flour  them,  and  dip  them  in  butter  ; 
then  fry  them. 

WHITINGS  {to  stew).  Put  into 
a deep  dish  an  equal  quantity  of 
white  wine  and  water ; put  in  a 
blade  or  two  of  mace,  a nutmeg, 
quartered,  a race  of  ginger,  sliced, 
and  a fagot  of  sweet  herbs,  and  salt ; 
set  it  over  the  fire,  and  make  it  boil 
a little  while  ; then  lay  in  your  whit- 
ings, in  the  order  you  intend  to 
serve  them ; put  in  some  butter  ; 
make  them  boil  pretty  fast : when 
they  are  boiled  enough,  pour  away 
all  the  liquor  from  them  into  a pip- 
kin, and  set  it  on  the  fire,  with  the 
spice,  and  sweet  herbs  that  were  in 
it  before  ; mince  a handful  of  par- 
sley, with  a little  thyme,  and  fennel, 
and  put  them  into  the  fish  broth  ; 
then  take  the  carcase  of  a lobster, 
with  the  meat  of  two  crabs,  and  the 
yolks  of  three  eggs,  and  a ladleful 
of  drawn  butter  ; beat  all  these  w’ell 
together  with  some  of  the  liquor ; 
put  them  into  the  fish  broth,  and 
stir  them  together  till  it  thickens ; 
then  dish  the  whitings  in  another 
dish,  upon  sippets ; pour  on  your 
sauce,  and  serve  it  up.  Smelts  and 
gudgeons  may  be  dressed  in  the 
same  manner. 

WILD  DUCKS,  WIDGEONS, 
&c.  (to  roast).  Should  be  taken  up 
with  the  gravy  in  ; baste  them  w'ith 
butter,  and  sprinkle  a little  salt ; be- 


fore they  are  taken  up,  put  a goo,< 
gravy  upon  them,  and  serve  wuh 
shallot  sauce  in  a boat. 

WILD  FOWL  {to  roast).  The 
flavour  is  best  preserved  without 
stuffing  ; put  pepper,  salt,  and  a 
piece  of  butter,  into  each.  Wild 
fowl  require  much  less  dressing  than 
tame ; they  should  be  served  of  a 
fine  colour,  and  well  frothed  up.  A 
rich  brown  gravy  should  be  sent  in 
the  dish,  and  when  the  breast  is  cut 
into  slices,  before  taking  off  the 
bone,  a squeeze  of  lemon,  with  pep- 
per and  salt,  is  a great  improvement 
to  the  flavour. 

To  take  off  the  fishy  taste  which 
wild  fowl  sometimes  have,  put  an 
onion,  salt,  and  hot  water,  into  the 
dripping  pan,  and  baste  them  for 
the  first  ten  minutes  w'ith  this  ; then 
take  aw'ay  the  pan,  and  baste  them 
constantly  with  butter. 

WILD  FOWL  {to  truss).  Hav- 
ing picked  them  clean,  cut  off  the 
neck  close  to  the  back,  and  with  your 
middle  finger  loosen  the  liver  and 
guts  next  the  breast ; cut  oft'  the 
pinions  at  the  first  joint ; then  cut  a 
slit  between  the  vent  and  the  rump, 
and  draw  them  clean ; clean  them 
properly  with  the  long  feathers  on 
the  wing;  cut  off  the  nails,  and  turn 
the  feet  close  to  the  legs ; put  a 
skewer  in  the  pinion  ; pull  the  legs 
close  to  the  breast,  and  run  the 
skewer  through  the  legs,  body,  and 
the  other  pinion : first  cut  off  the 
vent,  and  then  put  the  rump  through 
it.  The  directions  here  given,  are 
to  be  followed  in  trussing  every  kind 
of  wild  fowl. 

WINDSOR  PUDDING  {to 
make).  Shred  half  a pound  of  suet, 
very  fine  ; grate  into  it  half  a pound 
of  French  roll,  a little  nutmeg,  and 
the  rind  of  a lemon  ; add  to  these, 
half  a pound  of  chopped  apples, 
half  a pound  of  currants,  clean 
washed,  and  dried  ; half  a pound  of 
jar  raisins,  stoned,  and  chopped ; a 
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glass  of  rich  sweet  wine,  and  five 
egus,  beaten,  with  a little  salt : mix 
all  thoroughly  together,  and  boil  it  in 
a basin,  or  mould,  ior  three  hours; 
silt  fine  sugar  over  it  when  sent  to 
fable  and  pour  white  wine  sauce  in- 
to the  dish. 

WINDSOR  SOAP  (to  make) — 
Cut  some  new  white  soap  into  thin 
slices;  melt  it  over  a slow  fire,  and  scent 
it  with  oil  of  caraways,  or  any  other 
agreeable  scent:  when  perfectly  dis- 
solved, pour  it  into  a mould,  and  let  it 
remain  a week;  then  cut  it  into  such 
sized  squares  as  you  may  require. 

Another  method.  To  make  this 
famous  soap  for  washing  the  hands, 
shaving,  &c.  nothing  more  is  neces- 
sary than  to  slice  the  best  white  soap 
as  thin  as  possible  ; melt  it  in  a stew- 
pan  over  a slow  fire  ; scent  it  well 
with  oil  of  caraway,  and  then  pour 
it  into  a frame,  or  mould,  made  for 
that  purpose,  or  a small  drawer, 
adapted  in  size  and  form  to  the  ([uan- 
tity  : when  it  has  stood  three  or  four 
days  in  a dry  sitttation,  cut  it  into 
square  pieces,  and  it  is  ready  for 
use.  By  this  simple  mode,  substitu- 
ting any  more  favourite  scent  for 
I hat  of  caraway,  all  persons  may 
suit  themselves  with  a good  perfumed 
soap  at  the  most  trifling  expense. 
Shaving  boxes  may  be  at  once  filled 
wit.h  the  melted  soap,  instead  of  a 
mould. 

M lCi.S  (to  prepare  hair  for).  Hair 
which  does  iiot  curl  or  buckle  natu- 
rally, is  brought  to  it  by  art,  by  first 
boiling,  and  then  baking  it.  After 
liaving  picked  and  sorted  the  hair, 
and  disposed  it  in  parcels  according 
to  lengths,  roll  them  up,  and  tie 
them  tight  down  upon  little  cylindri- 
cal instruments,  either  of  wood  or 
earthenware,  a quarter  of  an  inch 
thick,  and  hollowed  a little  in  the 
middle,  called  pipcn,  in  wliich  state 
they  are  put  in  a pot  over  the  fire, 
there  to  boil  for  about  twe  hours. 
When  taken  out,  let  them  dry  ; ami 
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when  dried,  spread  them  on  a sheet 
of  brown  paper,  cover  them  with 
another,  and  thus  send  them  to  the 
baker,  who,  making  a crust  around 
tliem  of  common  paste,  sets  them  in 
an  oven  till  the  crust  is  about  three- 
foiirihs  baked. 

WINE  is  the  juice  of  the  grape, 
altered  by  fermentation.  The  nu- 
merous varieties  of  wine,  depend 
principally  on  the  proportion  of  su- 
gar contained  in  the  must,  and  the 
manner  of  its  fermentation.  When 
the  proportion  of  sugar  is  sufficient, 
and  the  fermentation  complete,  the 
wine  is  perfect  and  generous  ; if  the 
quantity  of  sugar  be  too  large,  part 
of  it  remains  undecomposed,  as  the 
fermentation  is  languid,  and  the  wine 
is  sweet  and  luscious ; if,  on  the 
contrary,  it  be  too  small,  the  wine  is 
thin  and  weak  ; and  if  it  be  bottled 
before  the  fermentation  be  com- 
pleted, it  will  proceed  slowly  in  the 
bottle,  and,  on  drawing  the  cork,  the 
wine  will  sparkle  in  the.glass,  as,  for 
example,  Champaigne.  When  the 
must  is  separated  from  the  husk  of 
the  grape  before  it  is  fermented,  the 
wine  has  little  or  no  colour;  these 
are  called  white  wines.  If,  on  the 
contrary,  the  husks  are  allowed  to 
remain  in  the  must  while  the  fermen- 
tation is  going  on,  the  alcohol  dis- 
solves the  colouring  matter  of  the 
husks,  and  the  wine  is  coloured  : 
such  are  called  red  wines.  Wines 
vary  much  in  flavour.  The  red 
wines  most  commonly  drunk  in  thi.s 
country,  are  Port,  which  is  strong 
and  austere,  containing  much  tannin  ; 
and  Claret,  which  is  thinner,  and 
higher  flavoured.  Our  white  wines 
are  all  strong,  Madeira,  Sherry,  Lis- 
bon, Malaga,  and  Hock.  Of  these, 
Hock  is  the  most  acidulous,  and 
Malaga  the  sweetest. 

Wine,  taken  in  moderate  quanti- 
ties, acts  as  a beneficial  stimulus  to 
the  whole  system.  It  jironiotes  di- 
eestitm,  increa.ses  the  action  of  tl.u 
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lieart  and  arteries,  raises  tlie  heat  of 
the  body,  and  exhilarates  the  spirits. 
Taken  to  excess,  it  produces  ine- 
briety, which  is  often  succeeded  by 
head-ache,  stupor,  nausea,  and  di- 
arrhoea, which  last  for  several  days. 
Habitual  excess  in  wine,  particularly 
when  adulterated,  debilitates  the  sto- 
mach, produces  inflammation  of  the 
liver,  weakens  the  nervous  system, 
and  gives  rise  to  dropsy,  gout,  apo- 
plexy, and  cutaneous  affections. 

One  cannot  but  lament  that  a re- 
medy so  extremely  useful  should  be 
so  difficult  to  procure  genuine,  for  it 
is  a known  fact,  that,  in  Britain, 
there  is  twice  as  much  wine  manu- 
factured from  sloe  juice,  and  other 
vile  ingredients,  as  is  imported  from 
Spain  and  Portugal  together. 

WINES,  BRITISH  (fo  maht).— 
The  different  processes  in  wine  mak- 
ing, are  gathering,  picking,  bruising, 
and  vatting  the  fruit;  fermentation, 
flavouring  the  wine,  drawing  the 
must,  pressing  the  husk,  casking  the 
must : — and  the  spirituous  fermenta- 
tion, racking,  fining,  bottling,  and 
corking  the  wine. 

Fruit  of  every  sort,  says  Mr.  Car- 
nell,  should  be  gathered  in  fine  w'ea- 
ther  ; those  of  the  berry  kind  often 
appear  ripe  to  the  eye  before  they 
really  are  so,  therefore  it  is  requisite 
to  taste  them  several  times,  in  order 
to  ascertain  that  they  are  arrived  at 
the  crisis  of  maturity.  If  the  fruit 
be  not  ripe,  the  wine  will  be  harsh 
and  hard,  unpleasant  to  the  palate, 
and  more  so  to  the  stomach  ; it  wdl 
also  require  more  spirit  and  saccha- 
rine, and  take  a longer  time  to  be  fit 
for  the  table.  If  the  fruit  be  too 
ripe,  the  wine  from  it  will  be  faint, 
low,  and  vapid  ; it  will  not  be  strong 
and  generous  ; it  will  also  require 
more  trouble,  additional  spirit,  and 
expense. 

Detach  the  unripe  and  bad  ber- 
ries : the  result,  when  the  wine  is 
drank,  will  be  greatly  superior  in 


richness.  Pick  stalks  from  grapes, 
currants,  and  gooseberries,  pre- 
viously to  their  being  placed  in  the 
vat. 

The  quantity  of  fruit  for  making 
a vintage  of  domestic  wine,  is  not  so 
large  but  it  may  be  bruised  in  a tub, 
and  from  thence  removed  into  the 
vat,  or  if  the  quantity  be  very  small, 
it  may  be  bruised  in  the  vat.  While 
the  fruit  is  picking  by  one  person, 
another  may  bruise  it,  and  as  it  is 
bruised,  remove  it  into  the  vat. 
When  Malaga  or  Smyrna  raisins  are 
used,  they  are  to  be  put  into  the  vat 
with  the  water,  to  soak,  and  the  fol- 
lowing day  taken  out-  and  bruised, 
then  returned  into  the  vat  acrain. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done,  is  to 
place  the  guard  against  the  tap-hole, 
to  prevent  the  husks  escaping  at  the 
time  the  must  or  extract  is  drawn 
off.  When  all  the  fruit  is  in  the  vat, 
the  water  should  be  added,  and  the 
contents  stirred  with  the  vat- staff, 
and  left  to  macerate  until  the  next 
day,  when  sugar,  tartar,  &c.  diluted 
with  some  of  the  liquor,  is  to  be  put 
into  the  vat,  and  the  whole  again 
stirred  up.  The  place  where  the 
vat  is  situated  should  have  a free  cir- 
culation of  air,  and  a temperature  of 
not  less  than  58°.  If  the  vinous 
fermentation  do  not  take  place  in  a 
reasonable  time,  the  contents  must 
be  often  stirred,  and  the  place  made 
warmer. 

The  time  of  a vinous  fermenta- 
tion commencing,  is  alw'ays  uncer- 
tain ; it  depends  much  on  the  qua- 
lity and  quantity  of  the  contents  of 
the  vat,  on  its  local  situation,  on  the 
season  or  weather,  and  most  parti- 
cularly on  the  greenness  or  ripeness 
of  the  fruit.  To  produce  a medium 
vinous  fermentation,  the  vats  and 
contents  ought  to  be  placed  in  a tem- 
perature from  GO  to  70°.  And  if 
this  is  found  not  to  produce  fermen- 
tation in  a short  time,  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  place  must  be  made 
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warmer,  ami  tlie  vat  often  stirred 
uitli  the  vat-statt'. 

The  commencement  of  the  vinous 
fermentation  may  be  known  by 
plunging  the  thermometer  into  the 
middle  of  the  vat,  for  a minute,  and 
when  taken  out,  if  a fermentation 
has  commenced,  tlie  temperature  of 
the  contents  will  be  higher  than  at 
the  place  where  the  vats  are  situated. 
When  the  vinous  fermentation  be- 
gins, it  is  very  conspicuous,  and 
may  be  known  by  its  taste,  smell, 
appearance,  and  effects.  The  con- 
tents will  first  gently  rise,  and  swell 
with  a slight  movement,  and  a little 
hissing.  A considerable  motion  will 
take  place,  and  the  contents  will  in- 
crease in  heat  and  bulk,  while  a 
quantity  of  air  escapes. 

It  is  impossible  to  lay  down  an  ex- 
act time  for  a vinous  fermentation  ; 
but  for  eighteen  gallons,  two  or  three 
days  are  generally  sufficient  for 
white  wines  ; and  red  wines  require 
a day  or  two  more. 

When  the  vinous  fermentation  is 
about  half  over,  the  flavouring  ingre- 
dients are  to  be  put  into  the  vat  and 
well  stirred  into  the  contents.  If 
almonds  form  a component  part,  they 
are  first  to  be  beaten  to  a paste,  and 
mixed  with  a pint  or  two  of  the 
must.  Nutmegs,  cinnamon,  ginger, 
seeds,  &c.  should,  before  they  are  put 
into  the  vat,  be  reduced  to  powder, 
and  mixed  with  some  of  the  must. 

W'hen  the  must  in  the  vat  gives, 
by  tasting,  a strong  vinous  pungen- 
cy, that  is  the  period  to  stop  the  re- 
maining slight  fermentation,  by  draw- 
ing off  the  must,  in  order  to  have 
strong  and  generous  wine. 

A cock,  or  spigot  and  faucet  is  to 
be  put  into  the  tap-hole  of  the  vat, 
and  the  must  drawn  off,  and  put  into 
open  vessels,  there  to  remain  till  the 
pressing  is  finished. 

As  soon  as  all  the  must  Is  drawn 
off  from  the  vat,  the  husks  are  to  be 
put  ijuo  hair-bags,  and  ihc  mouili 
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of  the  bags  is  to  be  well  fastened, 
then  put  into  the  press,  and  the 
whole  pressed  without  delay.  T he 
must  that  is  pressed  out,  is  to  be  mix- 
ed with  the  must  that  was  drawn  off 
from  the  vat.  hlany  ways  may  be 
contrived  for  pressing  a small  vin- 
tage, for  those  persons  who  cannot 
afford  to  purchase  a proper  wine- 
press; but  several  wines  do  not  re- 
quire pressing;  and  may  be  strained 
through  a sweet,  clean,  canvass  bag, 
made  with  a pointed  end  down- 
wards. 

Each  cask  is  to  be  filled,  within 
about  an  inch  of  the  bung-hole, 
which  should  be  covered  over  lightly 
with  a flat  piece  of  wood.  The  must 
now  is  perfectly  cool  and  calm,  and 
will  remain  in  this  state  until  the  spi- 
rituous fermentation  commences. 

The  spirituous  fermentation  is  es- 
sentially necessary  to  the  clarifica- 
tion, goodness,  and  perfection  of  the 
wine.  If  the  vinous  fermentation 
has  been  well  conducted,  and  the 
wine  cellar  be  not  ':oo  cold,  a spiri- 
tuous fermentation  will  commence  in 
a few  days,  and  abate  in  six,  or 
twelve  days,  the  time  depending  on 
circumstances,  and  on  the  quality 
and  quantity  of  the  wine.  The 
brandy,  or  spirit  assigned,  should  at 
this  time  be  put  to  the  wine  by  pour- 
ing it  in  gently,  without  disturbing 
the  wine.  The  cask  now,  if  not  full, 
must  be  filled  up,  and  bunged  with 
a wooden  bung,  covered  with  a piece 
of  new  canvass,  larger  than  the 
bung.  In  about  a month  after  the 
spirit  has  been  added,  the  cask  will 
again  want  filling  up,  this  should  be 
done  with  the  overplus  of  the  vin- 
tage, if  not  with  some  other  good 
wine,  and  the  cask  re-bunged  very 
tight. 

The  cask  should  be  pegged  once 
a month,  or  oftener,  to  see  if  the 
wine  be  clear,  and  not  thick,  and  as 
soon  as  it  is  fine  and  bright,  it  must 
he  rac  ked  off  its  lees. 
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into  the  cask,  and  stir  tlie  wine  with 


Racking  is  an  operation  highly  re- 
quisite to  ilie  keeping  wine  good  ; to 
its  purification,  strength,  colour,  bril- 
liancy, richness,  and  flavour,  and  is 
performed  by  drawing  ofF  the  wine, 
aud  leaving  the  lees  in  the  cask.  A 
siphon  should  be  used,  but  if  not, 
the  cask  should  be  tapped  two  or 
three  days  previously.  It  may  be 
racked  oil' into  another  cask,  or  into 
a vat  or  tub,  and  returned  into  the 
same  cask  again,  after  it  has  been 
well  cleaned:  and,  if  requisite,  the 
cask  may  be  slightly  fumigated,  im- 
mediately before  the  wine  is  return- 
ed into  it.  If  the  wine,  on  being 
tasted,  is  found  weak,  a little- spirit 
is  to  be  given  to  it,  the  cask  filled  up, 
and  bunged  tiglit. 

The  racking  ofif  ought  to  be  per- 
formed in  temperate  weather,  and  as 
soon  as  the  wines  appear  clear,  a 
second  racking  will  inake  them  per- 
fectly brilliant,  and  if  so,  they  will 
want  no  fining. 

Many  wines  require  fining  before 
they  are  racked,  and  the  operation 
of  fining  is  not  always  necessary. 
Most  wines,  w'ell  made,  do  not  want 
fining ; this  may  be  ascertained,  by 
drawing  a little  into  a glass,  from  a 
peg-hole. 

One  of  the  best  finings  is  as  fol- 
lows : — Take  one  pound  of  fresh 
marsh-mallow  roots,  washed  clean, 
and  cut  into  siiiall  pieces  ; macerate 
them  in  two  quarts  of  soft  water,  for 
twenty-four  hours;  then  gently  boil 
the  liquor  down  to  three  lialf  pints; 
strain  it,  and  when  cold,  mix  with  it 
half  an  ounce  of  pipe-clay,  or  chalk, 
in  powder,  then  pour  the  mucilage 
into  the  cask,  and  stir  up  the  wine  so 
as  not  to  disturb  the  lees,  and  leave 
the  vent-peg  out  for  some  days 
after. 

Or,  take  boiled  rice,  two  table- 
spoonfuls,  the  white  of  one  new  egg, 
and  half  an  ounce  of  burnt  alum,  in 
powder  : mix  with  a pint  or  more  of 
the  wine  ; then  pour  the  mucilage 


a stout  stick,  but  not  to  agitate  the 
lees. 

Or,  dissolve,  in  a gentle  heat,  half 
an  ounce  of  isinglass  in  a pint  or 
more  of  the  wine  ; then  mix  with  it 
half  an  ounce  of  chalk,  in  powder  : 
when  the  two  are  w'ell  incorporated, 
pour  it  into  the  cask,  and  stir  the 
wine,  so  as  not  to  disturb  the  lees. 

As  soon  as  wines  are  clear  and 
bright,  after  being  fined  down,  they 
ought  to  be  racked  into  a sweet  and 
clean  cask,  the  cask  filled  up,  and 
bunged  tight. 

Fine  clear  weather  is  best  for  bot- 
tling all  sorts  of  w-ines,  and  much 
cleanliness  is  required.  The  first 
consideration,  in  bottling  wines,  is  to 
examine,  and  see  if  the  wines  are  in 
a proper  state.  The  wines  should  be 
^fine  and  brilliant,  or  they  will  never 
brighten  after. 

The  bottles  must  be  all  sound, 
clean,  and  dry,  with  plenty  of  good 
sound  corks. 

WINE  {to  clear).  Take  half  a 
pound  of  hartshorn,  and  dissolve  it 
in  cider,  if  it  be  for  cider,  or  Rhenish 
wine,  for  any  other  liquor.  This  is 
quite  sufficient  for  a hogshead. 

WINE  {to  decant).  Be  careful 
not  to  shake  nor  disturb  the  crust 
when  moving  it  about,  or  drawing 
the  cork,  particularly  port  wine ; 
never  decant  wine  without  a wine 
strainer,  with  some  fine  cambric  in 
it,  to  prevent  the  crust  and  bits  of 
cork  going  into  the  decanter.  In  de- 
canting port  wine,  do  not  drain  it 
too  near ; there  are  generally  tw^o- 
thirds  of  a wine  glass  of  thick  dregs, 
in  each  bottle,  which  ought  not  ro 
be  put  in  ; but  in  white  wine  there 
is  not  much  settling  ; pour  it  out, 
however,  slowly,  and  raise  the  bottle 
up  gradually  . the  wine  should  never 
be  decanted  in  a hurry,  therefore, 
always  do  it  before  the  family  sit 
down  to  dinner.  Do  not  jostle  the 
decanters  against  each  other  when 
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moving  tliein  about,  as  they  easily 
break  when  full. 

WINE  DECANTERS  [to  clean). 
Cut  some  brown  paper  into  very 
small  bits,  so  as  to  go  with  ease  into 
the  decanters  ; then  cut  a few  pieces 
of  soap  very  small,  and  put  some 
water,  viilk-icarm,  into  the  decanters, 
upon  the  soap  and  paper ; put  in 
also  a little  pearl-ash  ; by  well  work- 
ing this  about  in  the  decanters,  it 
will  take  off  the  crust  of  the  wine, 
and  give  the  glass  a fine  polish. 
Whete  the  decanters  have  been 
scratched,  and  the  wine  left  to  stand 
in  them  a long  time,  have  a small 
cane,  with  a bit  of  sponge  tied  tight 
at  one  end:  by  putting  this  into  the 
decanter,  any  crust  of  the  wine  may 
be  removed.  When  the  decanters 
have  been  properly  w'ashed,  let  them 
be  thoroughly  dried,  and  turned 
down  in  a proper  rack. 

If  the  decanters  have  wine  in 
them  when  put  by,  have  some  good 
corks  always  at  hand  to  put  in  instead 
of  stoppers  ; this  will  keep  the  w'ine 
mucli  better. 

WINE  {to  fine  the  Lisbon  "way). 
To  every  twenty  gallons  of  w’hite 
wine,  take  the  whites  of  ten  eggs, 
and  a small  handful  of  salt  ; beat 
them  together  to  a froth,  and  mix 
them  well,  with  a quart,  or  more,  of 
the  wine ; then  pour  the  wine  and 
the  whites  into  tlie  vessel ; stir  it 
well,  and  in  a few  days  it  will  be 
fine. 

WINE  from  FROSTED  POTA- 
TOES (to  make).  Wine  of  consi- 
derable  quality  may  be  made  from 
frosted  potatoes,  if  not  so  much 
frosted  as  to  have  become  soft  and 
waterish.  'I  he  potatoes  must  be 
cru.shed  or  bruised:  a wooden  mallet 
answers  the  purpose.  If  a plank  of 
wood  is  made  hollow,  in  the  manner 
of  a shallow  bowl,  they  may  be 
bruised  with  a mallet,  or  put  into  a 
cider  press.  A Winchester  bushel 
must  have  ten  gallons  of  water,  pre- 


pared by  boiling  it,  mixed  with  half 
a pound  of  hops,  and  half  a ytound 
of  common  white  ginger.  This  wa- 
ter, after  having  boiled  for  about 
half  an  hour,  must  be  poured  upon 
the  bruised  potatoes,  into  a tub  or 
vessel  suited  to  the  quantity  to  be 
made.  After  standing  in  this  mixed 
state  for  three  days,  yeast  must  be 
added,  to  ferment  the  liquor.  When 
the  fermentation  has  subsided,  the 
liquor  must  be  drawn  oflP,  as  pure  as 
possible,  into  a cask,  adding  half  a 
pound  of  raw  sugar  for  every  gal- 
lon. After  it  has  remained  in  the 
cask  for  three  months,  it  will  be 
ready  for  use. 

WINES  (inethod  of  restoring 
pricked).  Take  a fresh  empty  cask, 
or  one  that  has  been  used  for  the 
same  sort  of  wine  ; scrape  about 
half  a pound  of  bees’  wax,  into  a 
pint  of  strong  brandy,  heated  so  as 
to  melt  the  wax ; this  is  sufficient 
for  a thirty-six  gallon  cask;  soak  a 
piece  of  linen,  or  cotton  cloth  in  it, 
until  it  absorbs  all  the  liquid ; then 
cautiously  light  it  at  the  end,  and 
place  it  flamingly  in  the  cask,  and 
bung  it  up  closely;  into  tliis  cask 
rack  the  wine ; put  in  about  two 
ounces  of  bay  salt,  and  two  ounces 
of  chalk,  both  finely  powdered,  first 
mixed  with  some  wine  ; let  the  wine 
stay  two  or  three  days  in  this  cask  ; 
then  prepare  the  cask  that  the  wine 
was  racked  from,  or  another  in  the 
same  way,  with  brandy,  or  bees' 
wax,  and  when  the  wine  is  fine,  re- 
rack it  into  this  cask.  If  you  have 
bottled  off  any  good  wine,  the  lees 
put  in  will  improve  it,  and  so  will 
two  or  three  quarts  of  brandy. 

WINES  [to  prtserre).  Prevent 
them  as  much  as  possible  from  fret- 
ting, which  is  done  by  keeping  them 
in  the  same  degree  of  heat,  and 
careful  corking,  and  in  a cellar, 
where  they  will  not  be  agitated  by 
the  motion  of  carriages  passing.  If 
persons  wish  to  preserve  the  fine 
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flavour  of  tlieir  wines,  they  ought 
on  no  account  to  permit  any  bacon, 
cheese,  onions,  potatoes,  or  cider,  in 
their  wine  cellars,  or  if  there  be 
any  disagreeable  stench  in  the  cel- 
lar, the  wine  will  indubitably  imbibe 
it,  consequently,  instead  of  being  fra- 
grant, and  charming  to  the  nose,  and 
palate,  it  will  be  extremely  disagree- 
able. 

WINE  {to  recox cr,  that  has  turned 
sharp)-  Rack  off  the  wine  into 
another  vessel,  and  to  ten  gallons, 
put  the  following  powder: — Take 
oyster  shells,  scrape,  and  wash  oiT 
the  brown  dirty  outside  of  the  shells, 
and  dry  them  in  an  oven  till  they 
powder ; put  a pound  of  this  pow- 
der, to  every  nine  or  ten  gallons  of 
wine ; stir  it  well  together,  and  stop 
it  up ; let  it  stand  to  settle  two  or 
three  days,  or  till  it  be  fine.  As 
soon  as  it  is  fine,  bottle  it  off,  and 
cork  it  well. 

WINE  SAUCE  (to  wake).  Boil 
half  a pint  of  red  wine,  with  a spoon- 
ful or  two  of  good  broth,  a few  cori- 
ander seeds,  a bit  of  cinnamon,  and 
sugar;  sift  it  through  a sieve,  to 
serve  in  a sauce  boat. 

WINE  VINEGAR  (to  make).— 
Take  any  sort  of  wine  that  has  gone 
through  fermentation,  and  put  it  into  ^ 
a cask  that  has  had  vinegar  in  it; 
then  take  some  of  the  fruit  or  stalks 
of  which  the  wine  has  been  made, 
and  put  them  wet  into  an  open-head- 
ed cask  in  the  sun,  with  a coarse 
cloth  over  the  top  of  it,  for  six  days  ; 
after  which  put  them  in  the  vinegar, 
and  stir  it  well  about ; then  put  it  in 
a warm  place,  if  in  winter,  or  if  in 
summer,  put  it  in  a yard  in  the  sun, 
with  a slate  over  the  bung : when  the 
vinegar  is  sour  enough,  and  fine, 
rack  it  off  into  a clean  sour  cask, 
and  bung  it  up ; then  put  it  in  the 
cellar  for  use.  Those  wines  that 
contain  the  most  mucilage  are  fittest 
for  the  purpose. 

The  lees  of  pricked  wine  are  also 
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a very  proper  ingredient  in  vine- 
gar. 

WOLF’S-BANE,  or  MONK’.S- 
HOOD.  {Aconitum  NapcUus.)  (See 
Plate  17.)  This  grows  from  two  to 
five  feet,  erect.  The  leaves  are 
lobed,  deeply  laciniated,  standing  al- 
ternate upon  long  footstalks.  The 
superior  surface  of  the  leaf  is  of  a 
deep  green,  the  under  whitish.  The 
flowers  are  numerous,  and  of  a deep 
purple.  The  upper  petal  is  helmet- 
shaped, or  hood-like.  It  is  a peren- 
nial plant,  found  in  the  Alpine  fo- 
rests of  Carinthia,  Carniola,  and 
other  mountainous  countries  in  Ger- 
many, and  cultivated  in  our  gardens. 

The  fresh  plant  and  root  are  very 
violent  poisons,  producing  remark- 
able debility,  paralysis  of  the  limbs, 
convulsive  motions  of  the  face,  bili- 
ous vomiting,  and  catharsis,  vertigo, 
delirium,  asphyxia,  and  death.  The 
fresh  leaves  have  very  little  smell, 
but  when  chewed  have  an  acrid  taste, 
and  excite  lancinating  pains,  and 
swelling  of  the  tongue.  By  drying, 
its  acrimony  is  almost  entirely  de- 
stroyed. For  medical  purposes,  the 
plant  must  be  gathered  before  the 
stem  shoots. 

Medicinal  properties.  When  pro- 
perly administered,  it  acts  as  a pene- 
trating stimulus,  and  generally  ex- 
cites sweat,  and  sometimes  an  in- 
creased discharge  of  urine.  On 
many  occasions  it  has  been  found  a 
very  effectual  remedy  in  glandular 
swellings,  venereal  nodes,  spina  ven- 
tosa,  amaurosis,  gouty,  and  rheuma- 
tic pains,  intermittent  fevers,  an^ 
convulsive  dis^)rders. 

Tincture  of  aconite  may  be  pre- 
pared, by  digesting  one  part  of  the 
fresh  dried  leaves,  in  six  parts  of 
spirit  of  wine:  the  dose  of  which 
will  be  at  first,  five  or  ten  drops, 
and  may  be  gradually  increased  to 
forty. 

WOOD  (to  make  varnish  fur, 
which  resists  the  action  of  boiling 
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Water).  Take  a pound  and  a half  of 
linseed-oil,  and  boil  it  in  a red  cop- 
per vessel,  not  tinned,  holding  sus- 
pended over  it,  in  a small  linen  bag, 
Hve  ounces  of  litharge,  and  three 
ounces  of  pulverized  minium  ; tak- 
ing care  that  the  bag  does  not  touch 
the  bottom  of  the  vessel.  Continue 
the  ebullition  until  the  oil  acquires  a 
deep  brown  colour  ; then  take  away 
the  basT,  and  substitute  another  in  its 
place,  containing  a clove  of  garlic  ; 
continue  the  ebullition,  and  renew 
the  clove  of  garlic  seven  or  eight 
times,  or  rather  put  them  all  in  at 
once. 

Then  put  into  the  vessel  a pound 
of  yellow  amber,  after  having  melt- 
ed it  in  the  following  manner: — Add 
to  the  pound  of  amber,  well  pulver- 
ized, two  ounces  of  linseed-oil,  and 
place  the  whole  on  a strong  fire. 
When  the  fusion  is  complete,  pour  it 
boiling  into  the  prepared  linseed-oil, 
and  continue  to  leave  it  boiling  for 
two  or  three  minutes,  stirring  the 
whole  up  well.  It  is  then  left  to 
settle  ; the  composition  is  decanter- 
ed,  and  is  preserved,  when  it  becomes 
cold,  in  well-corked  bottles. 

WOOD  (a  new  stain  for).  A 
beautiful  new  stain  for  wood,  con- 
sists of  a decoction  of  walnut,  or 
hiccory  bark,  with  a small  quantity 
of  alum  dissolved  in  it,  to  give  per- 
manency to  the  colour.  Wood  of  a 
white  colour,  receives  from  the  ap- 
plication of  this  liquid,  a beautiful 
yellow  tinge,  which  is  not  liable  to 
fade.  It  is  particularly  adapted  for 
furniture  made  of  maple,  particularly 
that  kind  of  it,  called  bird’s-eye. 
The  application  of  the  walnut  dye, 
gives  a lustre  even  to  the  darkest 
shades,  while  to  the  paler,  and  fainter 
ones,  it  adds  a somewhat  greenish 
hue,  and  to  the  whiter  parts,  various 
tints  of  yellow.  After  applying  this 
stain  to  cherry,  and  apple  wood,  the 
wood  should  be  slightly  reddened 
with  a tincture  of  some  red  dye. 


the  colour  of  which  is  not  liable  to 
fade.  A handsome  dye  is  thus  given, 
which  becomes  more  beautiful  as  the 
w'ood  grows  darker  by  age. 

WOOD  (/o  polish).  Take  a piece 
of  pumice  stone,  and  water,  and  pass 
regularly  over  the  work  until  the 
rising  of  the  grain  is  cut  down  : then 
take  powdered  tripoli  and  boiled  lin- 
seed-oil, and  polish  the  work  to  a 
bright  surface. 

WOOD  {to  preserve  from  insects). 
In  the  East  Indies,  aloes  are  em- 
ployed as  a varnish  to  preserve  wood 
from  worms  and  other  insects  ; and 
skins,  and  even  living  animals,  are 
anointed  with  it  for  the  same  reason. 
The  havoc  committed  by  the  white 
ants,  in  India,  first  suggested  the 
trial  of  aloe  juice  to  protect  wood 
from  them,  for  which  purpose  the 
juice  is  either  used  as  extracted,  or 
in  solution  by  some  solvent. 

WOOD  {to  preserve  in  damp  situa- 
tions). Two  coats  of  the  following 
preparation  are  to  be  applied,  after 
which,  the  wood  is  subject  to  no  de- 
terioration whatever  from  humidity  : 
twelve  pounds  of  resin  are  to  be 
beaten  in  a mortar,  to  which  three 
pounds  of  sulphur,  and  twelve  pints 
of  whale  oil  are  to  be  added ; this 
mixture  is  to  be  melted  over  the  fire, 
and  stirred  during  the  operation ; 
ochre,  reduced  to  an  impalpable  pow- 
der, by  triturating  it  with  oil,  may 
then  be  combined  in  the  proportion 
necessary  to  give  either  a lighter  or 
darker  colour  to  the  material.  The 
first  coat  should  be  put  on  lightly, 
having  been  previously  heated  ; the 
second  may  be  applied  in  two  or 
three  days,  and  a third,  after  an  equal 
interval,  if,  from  the  peculiar  damp- 
ness of  the  situation,  it  should  be 
found  expedient. 

WOODCOCKS  {to  dress  a.  kaut 
gout).  When  your  woodcocks  are 
divided  into  four  pieces,  lay  by  the 
entrails  to  make  a thickening  for  your 
sauce  ; then  put  the  quarters  of  the 
5 L 
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woodcocks  into  a stewpan,  with 
mushrooms  and  truffles,  sliced,  and 
veal  sweetbreads;  let  these  be  all 
tossed  up  together,  with  melted  ba- 
con, and  moistened  with  beef  gravy, 
and  a glass  or  two  of  wine,  wuth  salt, 
white  pepper,  and  chives;  let  these 
stew  together,  and  when  they  are  al- 
most enough,  take  off  the  fat ; put 
the  entrails  you  saved  into  the 
sauce  to  thicken  it,  or  else  you  may 
thicken  it  with  a cullis  of  woodcocks, 
or  some  other  good  cullis.  If  you 
please,  you  may  put  in  a little  es- 
sence of  ham  ; then  dish  the  wood- 
cocks ; pour  your  ragout  upon  them  ; 
squeeze  in  the  juice  of  an  orange  or 
f-mon,  and  serve  them  up  to  table 
t.ot  for  the  first  course. 

WOODCOCKS  (/o  fm/^c  a Sur- 
tout  of).  Make  a force  for  your 
woodcocks,  of  boiled  ham  and  raw 
bacon,  veal  sweetbreads,  mushrooms, 
and  truffles,  chives,  parsley,  and  a 
little  garlic,  all  shred  small,  well  sea- 
soned, and  bruised  together,  with  the 
yolks  of  eggs;  with  this  force,  stuff 
the  bellies  of  the  woodcocks,  and 
also  their  breasts,  between  the  skin 
and  flesh  ; put  a large  larded  frican- 
deau  on  the  breast  of  each  wood- 
cock ; tie  them  about  with  a pack- 
thread ; wrap  them  up  in  paper,  and 
roast  them  ; while  they  are  roasting, 
prepare  for  them  a ragout : when 
they  are  enough,  take  off  the  paper  ; 
dish  them  with  the  fricandeau  on 
their  breasts  ; pour  the  ragout  over 
them,  and  serve  them  up. 

WOODCOCKS  {to  roast).  These 
birds  must  never  be  drawm ; spit 
them  on  a small  bird  spit;  flour 
them,  and  baste  them  with  butter  ; 
have  ready  a slice  of  bread,  toasted 
brown,  which  lay  in  a dish,  and  set  it 
under  the  birds,  for  the  trail  to  drop 
on ; when  they  are  enough,  take 
them  up,  and  lay  them  on  the  toast ; 
put  some  good  gravy  in  the  dish  : 
servt  with  butter,  and  garnish  with 
orange  or  lemon. 


WOODCOCK  SAUCE  {to  make). 
Take  the  bones  of  roasted  wood- 
cocks ; pound  them,  and  the  livers  ; 
put  them  into  a stewpan,  with  two 
spoonfuls  of  cullis,  and  as  much  red 
wine;  reduce  it  to  a sauce  consis- 
tence, and  sift  in  a sieve : when 
ready,  add  pepper  and  salt,  with  a 
good  squeeze  of  lemon. 

Another  method.  Roast  wood- 
cocks ; take  out  their  guts  and  livers ; 
bruise  them  in  a saucepan  ; put  in 
some  salt  and  pepper  to  season  them, 
and  some  red  port  wine  to  moisten 
them.  If  the  sauce  be  not  thick 
enough,  thicken  it  with  a little  cul- 
lis of  veal  and  ham  ; make  it  hot  ; 
squeeze  in  the  juice  of  an  orange  or 
two  ; cut  up  your  woodcocks  in  it, 
and  serve  them. 

WOODCOCKS  and  SNIPES 
{to  truss).  As  these  birds  are  re- 
markably tender  to  pick,  esjtecially 
if  they  should  not  happen  to  be  quite 
fresh,  the  greatest  care  must  be  taken 
how  you  handle  them,  for  even  the 
heat  of  the  hand  will  sometimes  take 
off  the  skin,  w'hich  will  totally  de- 
stroy the  beautiful  appearance  of  the 
bird  ; having  picked  them  clean,  cut 
the  pinions  off  the  first  joint,  and 
with  the  handle  of  a knife,  beat  the 
breast  bone  flat ; turn  the  legs  close 
to  the  thighs,  and  tie  them  together 
at  the  joints;  put  the  thighs  close  to 
the  pinions  ; put  a skewer  into  the 
pinions,  and  run  it  through  the 
thighs,  body,  and  the  other  pinion ; 
skin  the  head ; turn  it;  take  out  the 
eyes,  and  put  the  head  on  the  point 
of  the  skewer,  with  the  bill  close  to 
the  breast ; remember  that  these 
birds  must  never  be  drawn. 

WOOD  PIGEONS  {to  dress  Ger- 
man fashion).  Lard  them  thorough- 
ly, and  boil  them  with  scalded  sa- 
voys, half  a pound  of  pickled  pork, 
broth,  two  cloves,  a little  nutmeg, 
whole  pepper,  and  salt:  when  done 
enough,  drain  them  of  the  fat,  and 
squeeze  the  cabbage ; intermix  each 
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sort  on  the  dish,  and  serve  with  a 
rich  cullis  sauce,  with  butter  therein. 

\YOOD  PIGEONS  dress 
li'ilh  fennel  sauet).  Scald  a few 
sprigs  of  fennel,  and  chop  some  of 
it  to  mix  with  the  livers,  a bit  of 
butter,  two  yolks  of  eggs,  pepper, 
and  salt ; stuff  the  pigeons  with 
it,  and  roast  them,  wrapped  in  slices 
of  bacon,  and  paper ; mix  some 
chopped  fennel,  with  some  cullis,  a 
bit  of  butter,  and  half  a lemon 
squeeze,  to  serve  upon  the  pigeons. 

WOOD  STRAWBERRIES /or 
STONE  and  GRAVEL.  Fill  a 
large  bottle,  four  parts  in  five,  with 
fresh  gathered  wood  strawberries, 
and  as  much  Lisbon,  or  loaf  sugar, 
as  will  make  it  pleasant ; fill  up  with 
the  best  brandy,  or  if  good  rum  be 
easier  obtained,  it  will  do  as  well : 
when  it  has  stood  six  weeks,  it  is 
ready  for  use.  A glass  of  this  cor- 
dial, will  give  immediate  ease  in  the 
severest  fits,  and  a continuance  will 
entirely  cure  the  patient.  Pour  off 
the  first  infusion  at  the  expiration  of 
six  weeks,  and  the  same  strawber- 
ries will  make  a second  quantity  ; fill 
the  bottle  up  with  brandy,  or  rum  ; 
let  it  stand  two  months,  and  then 
strain  it  off  by  pressure  of  the  fruit. 

WOODS  {Decoction  of  the).  Take 
of  guaiacum  raspings,  three  ounces ; 
raisins,  stoned,  two  ounces ; sassa- 
fras root,  sliced;  liquorice  root, 
bruised,  each  one  ounce  ; water,  ten 
pounds  ; boil  the  guaiacum  and  rai- 
sins with  the  water  over  a gentle 
fire,  to  the  consumption  of  one  half, 
adding,  towards  the  end,  the  sassa- 
fras and  liquorice,  and  strain  the  de- 
coction without  expression. 

'J  his  decoction  is  of  use  in  some 
rheumatic  and  cutaneous  affections. 
It  may  be  taken  by  itself,  to  the 
quantity  of  a quarter  of  a pint, 
twice  or  thrice  a day,  or  used  as  an 
assistant  in  a course  of  mercurial  or 
anfin.onial  alUrutires ; the  patient  in 
either  case  keeping  warm,  in  order 


to  promote  the  operation  of  the  me- 
dicine. 

WOOL,  SILKS,  and  STRAW 
BONNETS  {to  bleach).  Put  a 
chafing  dish  with  some  lighted  char- 
coal into  a close  room,  or  large  box ; 
then  strew  an  ounce  or  two  of  pow- 
dered brimstone  on  the  hot  coals. 
Hang  the  articles  in  the  room  or 
box,  make  the  doors  fast,  and  les 
them  hang  some  hours.  Fine  co- 
loured w’oollens  are  thus  sulphured 
before  dyed,  and  straw  bonnets  are 
thus  bleached. 

WOOL,  and  WOOLLEN 
CLOTHS  {to  dye  of  a blue  colour). 
Dissolve  one  part  of  indigo  in  four 
parts  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  ; 
to  the  solution,  add  one  part  of  dry 
carbonate  of  potass,  and  then  dilute 
it  with  eight  times  its  weight  of  wa- 
ter.  The  cloth  must  be  boiled  for 
an  hour  in  a solution,  containing  five 
parts  of  alum,  and  three  of  tartar, 
for  every  thirty-two  parts  of  cloth. 
It  is  then  to  be  thrown  into  a uater- 
bath  previously  prepared,  containing 
a greater  or  smaller  proportion  of 
diluted  sulphate  of  indigo,  according 
to  the  shade  which  the  cloth  is  in- 
tended to  receive.  In  this  bath  it 
must  be  boiled  till  it  has  acquired  the 
wished-for  colour. 

The  only  colouring  matters  em- 
ployed in  dyeing  blue,  are  woad  and 
indigo. 

Indigo  has  a very  strong  affinity 
for  wool,  silk,  cotton,  and  linen. 
Every  kind  of  cloth,  therefore,  may 
be  dyed  with  it,  without  the  assistance 
of  any  mordant  whatever.  The  co- 
lour thus  induced  is  very  permanent. 
But  indigo  can  only  be  applied  to 
cloth  in  a state  of  solution,  and  the 
only  solvent  known  is  sulphuric  acid. 
The  sulphate  of  indigo  is  often  used 
to  dye  wool  and  silk  blue,  and  is 
known  by  the  name  of  Saxon  blue. 

It  is  not  the  only  solution  of  that 
pigment  employed  in  dyeing.  By 
I’ar  the  most  common  method,  is,  to 
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deprive  indigo  of  its  blue  colour,  and 
reduce  it  to  green,  and  then  to  dis- 
solve it  in  water  by  means  of  alka- 
lies. Two  different  methods  are 
employed  for  this  purpose.  The 
first  is,  to  mix  with  indigo  a solution 
of  green  oxide  of  iron,  and  different 
metallic  sulphurets.  If,  therefore, 
indigo,  lime,  and  green  sulphate  of 
iron,  are  mixed  together  in  water, 
the  indigo  gradually  loses  its  blue 
colour,  becomes  green,  and  is  dis- 
solved. The  second  method  is,  to 
mix  the  indigo  in  water,  with  cer- 
tain vegetable  substances,  which  rea- 
dily undergo  fermentation ; the  in- 
digo is  dissolved  by  means  of  quick 
lime,  or  alkali,  which  is  added  to  the 
solution. 

The  first  of  these  methods  is 
usually  followed  in  dyeing  cotton 
and  linen  ; the  second  in  dyeing  wool 
and  silk. 

In  the  dyeing  of  wool,  woad  and 
bran  are  commonly  employed  as  ve- 
getable ferments,  and  lime  as  the  sol- 
vent of  the  green  base  of  the  indi- 
go. Woad  itself  contains  a colour- 
ing matter  precisely  similar  to  indi- 
go, and  by  following  the  common 
process,  indigo  may  be  extracted 
from  it.  In  the  usual  state  of  woad, 
when  purchased  by  the  dyer,  the  in- 
digo, which  it  contains,  is  probably 
not  far  from  the  state  of  green  pol- 
len. Its  quantity  in  woad  is  but 
small,  and  it  is  mixed  with  a great 
proportion  of  other  vegetable  mat- 
ter. 

When  the  cloth  is  first  taken  out 
of  the  vat,  it  is  of  a green  colour  ; 
but  it  soon  becomes  blue.  It  ought 
to  be  carefully  washed,  to  carry  off 
the  uncombined  particles.  This  so- 
lution of  indigo  is  liable  to  two  in- 
conveniences : first,  it  is  apt  some- 
times to  run  too  fast  into  the  putrid 
fermentation  ; this  may  be  known  by 
the  putrid  vapours  which  it  exhales, 
and  by  the  disappearing  of  the  green 
colour.  In  this  state  it  would  soon 


destroy  the  indigo  altogether.  7’he 
inconvenience  is  remedied  by  adding 
more  lime,  which  has  the  property 
of  moderating  the  putrescent  ten- 
dency. Secondly,  sometimes  the 
fermentation  goes  on  too  languidly. 
This  defect  is  remedied  by  adding 
more  bran,  or  woad,  in  order  to  di- 
minish the  proportion  of  thick  lime. 

WOOLLEN  CLOTH  {to  extract 
grease  from).  One  pound  of  pipe 
clay,  half  an  ounce  of  spirits  of 
wine,  the  juice  of  one  lemon,  a quar- 
ter of  a pint  of  ox  gall,  half  an 
ounce  of  spirits  of  turpentine,  and 
an  ounce  of  cream  of  tartar,  mixed 
together  ; cover  the  grease  spot  with 
a little  of  this,  and  brush  it  off  with 
water.  If  this  composition  gets 
hard,  soften  it  with  any  of  the  above- 
named  liquids. 

WOOLLENS  {to  deal).  Grate 
raw  potatoes  to  a fine  pulp  in  clean 
water,  and  pass  the  liquid  matter 
through  a coarse  sieve,  into  another 
vessel  of  water ; let  the  mixture 
stand  till  the  fine  white  particles  of 
the  potatoes  are  precipitated ; then 
pour  the  mucilaginous  liquor  from 
the  fecula,  and  preserve  the  liquor 
for  use.  The  article  to  be  cleaned, 
should  then  be  laid  upon  a linen 
•cloth,  on  a table,  and  having  provided 
a clean  sponge,  dip  it  into  the  pota- 
to liquor,  and  apply  it  to  the  article 
to  be  cleaned,  till  the  dirt  be  per- 
fectly separated  ; then  wash  it  in 
clean  water  several  times  ; two  mid- 
dle-sized potatoes  will  be  enough  for 
a pint  of  water. 

The  coarse  imlp  which  does  not 
pass  through  the  sieve,  is  of  great 
use  in  cleaning  worsted  curtains,  ta- 
pestry, carpets,  and  other  coarse 
goods  ; the  mucilaginous  liquor  will 
clean  all  sorts  of  silk,  cotton,  or 
woollen  goods,  without  hurting  or 
spoiling  the  colour.  It  may  also  be 
used  in  cleaning  oil  paintings  or  fur- 
niture that  is  soiled  ; dirty  painted 
wainscots  may  be  cleaned  by  wetting 
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a sponge  in  the  liquor  ; then  dipping 
it  in  a little  fine  clean  sand,  and  af- 
terwards rubbing  the  wainscot  with 
it. 

WOOLLENS  {to  dye  Mack).— 
Wool  is  dyed  black  by  the  following 
process.  It  is  boiled  for  two  hours 
in  a decoction  of  nutgalls,  and  after- 
wards kept,  for  two  hours  more,  in 
a bath,  composed  of  logwood  and 
sulphate  of  iron,  kept  during  the 
whole  time,  at  a scalding  heat,  but 
not  boiling.  During  the  operation, 
it  must  be  frequently  exposed  to  the 
air,  because  the  green  oxide  of 
iron,  of  which  the  sulphate  is  com- 
posed, must  be  converted  into  red 
oxide,  by  absorbing  oxygen,  before 
the  cloth  can  acquire  a proper  co- 
lour. The  common  proportions  are 
five  parts  of  galls,  five  of  sulphate 
of  iron,  and  thirty  of  logwood,  for 
every  hundred  of  cloth.  A little 
acetate  of  copper  is  commonly  added 
to  the  sulphate  of  iron,  because  it  is 
thought  to  improve  the  colour. 

WOOLLENS  {to  dye  yelluxo). — 
Wool  may  be  dyed  yellow  by  the 
following  process ; let  it  be  boiled 
for  an  hour,  or  more,  with  above  onc- 
sixth  of  its  weight  of  alum,  dis- 
solved in  a sufficient  quantity  of  wa- 
ter as  a mordant.  It  is  then  to  be 
plunged,  without  being  rinsed,  into  a 
bath  of  warm  water,  containing  as 
much  quer  citron  bark  as  equals  the 
weight  of  the  alum  employed  as  a 
mordant.  The  cloth  is  to  be  turned 
through  the  boiling  liquid,  till  it  has 
acquired  the  intended  colour  ; then, 
a quantity  of  clean  powdered  chalk, 
equal  to  the  hundredth  part  of  the 
weight  of  the  cloth,  is  to  be  stirred 
in,  and  the  operation  of  dyeing  con- 
tinued for  eight  or  ten  minutes 
longer.  By  this  iru  tl.od  a pretty 
deep  and  lively  yellow  rnay  be  given. 

For  very  bright  orange,  or  golden 
yellow,  it  is  necessary  to  u;e  t'ne  ox- 
ide of  tin  as  a mordant,  l or  j;io- 
duciiig  bright  golden  ytliov .'•onie 


alum  must  be  added  along  with  the 
tin.  To  give  the  yellow  a delicate 
green  shade,  tartar  must  be  added  in 
different  proportions,  according  to 
the  shade. 

WOOLLENS  {to  preserve  from 
moths).  They  must  be  well  brushed 
and  shaken,  when  not  w'anted  : dry 
them  first ; let  them  lie  cool ; then 
mix  among  them  bitter  apples  from 
the  apothecary’s,  in  small  muslin 
bags,  sewing  them  in  several  folds  of 
linen,  carefully  turned  in  at  the 
edges,  and  keep  from  damp. 

WOOLLENS  {remarks  on  scour- 
ing). It  often  happens  that  woollens 
are  dyed  with  a false  dye,  which  is 
generally  more  brilliant  than  a fast 
or  good  dye:  when  this  happens  to 
be  the  case,  especially  in  very  fine 
colours,  as  purples,  greens,  maroons, 
&c.  instead  of  spotting  the  cloths 
with  soap  in  the  solid  state,  other 
means  must  be  used  ; a thin  solu- 
tion of  soap  should  be  made,  and  the 
brush  dipped  in,  and  applied  to  the 
dirty  places  ; and  in  case  it  is  a false 
green,  after  it  has  been  treated  the 
same  as  all  light  colours,  a pan 
should  be  filled  half  full  of  spring 
water,  and  the  coat,  &c.  having  been 
previously  well  rinsed,  in  two  waters 
at  least,  a tea-spoonful,  or  rather 
more,  of  the  best  oil  of  vitriol 
should  be  poured  into  this  vessel  of 
spring  water,  and  the  coat  put  in, 
and  handled  a minute  or  two,  which 
will  revive  the  colours,  if  a chemic 
green,  and  if  not,  it  will  not  hurt 
any  fast  green. 

WORMS  {to  destroy  in  gardens^. 
Water  the  beds  with  a strong  decoc 
tion  of  walnut  tree  leaves ; where 
there  are  worm  casts,  the  worms  will 
immediately  rise  up  out  of  the  earth, 
and  you  may  easily  take  and  cut 
them  in  pieces,  and  I'atten  your  poul- 
try therewith,  or  your  fish  in  ponds 
wiili  them.  By  laying  ashes  or  lime 
aliout  any  plant,  nciiher  snails  nor 
worms  will  come  near  it. 
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WORMS  (Jtheir  symptoms  and 
cure).  These  are  chiefly  of  three 
kinds,  viz.  the  taenia,  or  tape-worm  ; 
the  teres,  or  round  and  long  worm  ; 
and  the  ascarides,  or  round  and  short 
worm.  There  are  many  other  kinds 
of  worms  found  in  the  human  body  ; 
but  as  they  proceed,  in  a great  mea- 
sure, from  similar  causes,  have  near- 
ly the  same  symptoms,  and  require 
almost  the  same  method  of  treat- 
ment as  these  already  mentioned,  we 
shall  not  spend  time  in  enumerating 
them. 

The  tape-worm  is  white,  very 
long,  and  full  of  joints.  It  is  gene- 
rally bred  either  in  the  stomach,  or 
small  intestines.  The  round  and 
long  worm  is  likewise  bred  in  the 
small  guts,  and  sometimes  in  the 
stomach.  The  round  and  short 
worms  commonly  lodge  in  the  rec- 
tum, or  what  is  called  the  end  gut, 
and  occasion  a disagreeable  itching 
about  the  seat. 

d'he  long  round  worms  occasion 
squeamishness,  vomiting,  a disagree- 
able breath,  gripes,  looseness,  swell- 
ing of  the  belly,  swoonings,  loathing 
of  food,  and  at  other  times  a vora- 
cious appetite,  a dry  cough,  convul- 
sions, epileptic  fits,  and  sometimes  a 
privation  of  speech.  These  worms 
have  been  known  to  perforate  the 
intestines,  and  get  into  the  cavity  of 
the  belly.  The  effects  of  the  tape- 
worm are  nearly  the  same  with  those 
of  the  long  and  round,  but  rather 
more  violent. 

Andry  says,  the  following  symp- 
toms particularly  attend  solium, 
which  is  a species  of  the  tape-worm, 
viz.  swoonings,  privation  of  speech, 
and  a voracious  appetite.  The  round 
worms,  called  ascarides,  besides  an 
itching  of  the  anus,  cause  swooning, 
and  tenesmus,  or  an  inclination  to 
go  to  stool. 

Worms  may  proceed  from  various 
causes ; but  they  are  seldom  found 
except  in  weak  and  relaxed  stomachs, 


where  the  digestion  is  bad.  Seden- 
tary persons  are  more  liable  to  them 
than  the  active  and  laborious.  Those 
who  eat  great  quantities  of  unrijie 
fruit,  or  who  live  much  on  raw  herbs 
and  roots,  are  generally  subject  to 
worms.  There  seems  to  be  an  here- 
ditary disposition  in  some  persons  to 
this  disease.  I have  often  seen  all 
the  children  of  a family  subject  to 
worms  of  a particular  kind.  They 
seem  likewise  frequently  to  be  owing 
to  the  nurse.  Children  of  the  same 
family  nursed  by  one  woman,  have 
often  worms,  when  those  nursed  by 
another  have  none. 

The  common  symptoms  of  worms, 
are  paleness  of  the  countenance,  and 
at  other  times  a universal  flushing 
of  the  face  ; itching  of  the  nose ; 
this  however  is  doubtful,  as  children 
pick  their  nose  in  all  diseases  ; start- 
ing, and  grinding  of  the  teeth  in 
sleep ; swelling  of  the  upper  lip  ; 
the  appetite  sometimes  bad,  at  other 
times  quite  voracious  ; looseness  ; a 
sour  or  stinking  breath  ; a hard 
swelled  belly  ; great  thirst;  the  urine 
frothy,  and  sometimes  of  a whitish 
colour  ; griping  or  colic  pains ; an 
involuntary  discharge  of  saliva,  es- 
pecially when  asleep;  frequent  pains 
of  the  side,  with  a dry  cough,  and 
unequal  pulse  ; palpitations  of  the 
heart;  swoonings;  drowsiness;  cold 
sweats ; palsy ; epileptic  (its,  with 
many  other  unaccountable  nervous 
symptoms,  which  were  formerly  at- 
tributed to  witchcraft,  or  the  in- 
fluence of  evil  spirits.  Small  bodies 
in  the  excrements  resembling  melon 
or  cucumber  seeds,  are  symptoms  of 
the  tape-worms. 

A medical  writer  of  the  present 
age  has  enumerated  upwards  of  fifty 
British  plants,  all  celebrated  for  kill- 
ing and  expelling  worms  ; but  though 
numberless  medicines  are  extolled 
for  expelling  and  killing  worms,  yet 
no  disease  more  frequently  baffles 
the  physician’s  skill,  in  general,  the 
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most  proper  medicines  for  their  ex- 
pulsion are  strong  purgatives  ; and 
to  prevent  titeir  breeding,  stomachic 
bitters,  with  now  and  then  a glass  of 
good  wine. 

Tlie  best  purge  for  an  adult  is 
jalap  and  calomel.  Five  and  twenty 
or  thirty  grains  of  the  former,  with 
six  or  seven  of  the  latter,  mixed  in 
syrup,  may  be  taken  early  in  the 
morning,  for  a dose.  It  will  be  pro- 
per that  the  patient  keep  the  house 
all  day,  and  drink  nothing  cold.  The 
dose  may  be  repeated  once  or  twice 
a week  for  a fortnight  or  three  weeks. 

On  the  intermediate  days,  the  pa- 
tient may  take  a drachm  of  the  pow- 
der of  tin,  twice  or  thrice  a-day, 
mixed  w'ith  syrup,  honey,  or  treacle. 

Those  who  do  not  choose  to  take 
calomel  may  make  use  of  the  bitter 
purgatives  ; as  aloes,  hiera  picra, 
tincture  of  senna,  and  rhubarb,  &c. 

Oily  medicines  are  soAietimes 
found  beneficial  for  expelling  worms. 
An  ounce  of  salad  oil,  and  a table- 
spoonful  of  common  salt  may  be 
taken  in  a glass  • of  red  port  wine 
thrice  a-day,  or  oftener,  if  the  sto- 
mach will  bear  it;  but  the  more 
common  form  of  using  oil  is  in  clys- 
ters. Oily  clysters,  sweetened  with 
sugar  or  honey,  are  very  efficacious 
in  bringing  away  the  short  round 
worms  called  ascarides,  and  likewise 
the  teres. 

The  Harrowgate  water  is  an  ex- 
cellent medicine  for  expelling  worms, 
especially  the  ascarides.  As  this  wa- 
ter is  impregnated  with  sulphur,  we 
may  hence  infer  sulphur  alone  must 
be  a good  medicine  in  this  case, 
which  is  found  to  be  a fact.  Many 
practitioners  give  flour  of  sulphur  in 
very  large  doses,  and  with  great  suc- 
cess. It  should  be  made  into  an 
electuary  with  honey  or  treacle,  and 
taken  in  such  quantity  as  to  purge 
the  patient. 

Where  Harrowgate  water  cannot 
he  obtained,  sea-water  may  be  used. 


which  is  far  from  being  a contempt- 
ible medicine  in  this  case.  If  sea- 
water cannot  be  had,  common  salt 
dissolved  in  water  may  be  drank.  I 
have  often  seen  this  used  by  country 
nurses  with  very  good  effect.  Some 
flour  of  sulphur  may  be  taken  over 
night,  and  the  salt-water  in  the  morn- 
ing. 

But  worms,  though  expelled,  will 
soon  breed  again,  if  the  stomach  re- 
mains weak  and  relaxed ; to  prevent 
which,  we  would  recommend  t ,t; 
Peruvian  bark.  Half  a drachm  of 
bark  in  powder  may  be  taken  in  ' ' 
glass  of  red  port  wine  three  or  four 
times  a-day,  after  the  above  medi- 
cines have  been  used.  Lime-w'ater 
is  likewise  good  for  this  purpose,  or 
a table-spoonful  of  the  chalybeate 
wine  taken  twice  or  thrice  a-day.  In- 
fusions or  decoctions  of  bitter  herbs 
may  likewise  be  drank  ; as  the  infu- 
sion of  tansy,  w'ater-trefoil,  camo- 
mile flowers,  tops  of  wormwood,  the 
lesser  centaury,  &c. 

For  a child  of  four  or  five  years 
old,  six  grains  of  rhubarb,  five  ot 
jalap,  and  two  of  calomel,  may  be 
mixed  in  a spoonful  of  syrup  or 
honey,  and  given  in  the  morning. 
The  child  should  keep  the  house  all 
day,  and  take  nothing  cold.  'J'his 
dose  may  be  repeated  twice  a-wee:. 
for  three  or  four  weeks.  On  the  in- 
termediate days,  the  child  may  take 
a scruple  of  powdered  tin,  and  ten 
grains  of  aethiops  mineral  in  a spoon- 
ful of  treacle  twice  a-day.  Tliis 
dose  must  be  increased  or  diminished 
according  to  the  age  of  the  patient. 

Bisset  says,  the  great  bastard 
black  hellebore,  or  bear’s  foot,  is  a 
most  powerful  vermifuge  for  the 
long  round  worms.  He  orders  tlie 
decoction  of  about  a drachm  of  the 
green  leaves,  or  about  fifteen  grains 
of  the  dried  leaves  in  powder,  for  a 
dose  to  a child  between  four  and 
seven  years  of  age.  This  dose  is  to 
be  rep(  ated  two  or  three  times.  He 
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adds,  tliat  the  green  leaves  rnade  in- 
to a syrup  ’'vith  coarse  sugar  is  al- 
most the  only  medicine  he  has  used 
for  round  worms  for  three  years 
past.  Before  pressing  out  the  juice, 
he  moistens  the  bruised  leaves  with 
vinegar,  which  corrects  the  medicine. 
The  dose  is  a tea-spoonful  at  bed 
time,  and  one  or  two  next  morning. 

1 he  big  bellies,  which  in  children 
are  commonly  reckoned  a sign  of 
worms,  are  frequently  quite  removed 
by  giving  them  white  soap  in  their 
pottage,  or  other  food,  "i'ansy,  gar- 
lic, and  rue,  are  all  good  against 
worms,  and  may  be  used  various 
ways.  We  might  here  mention  many 
other  plants,  both  for  external  and 
internal  use,  as  the  cabbage  bark, 
&c.,  but  think  the  powder  of  tin, 
with  aethiops  mineral,  and  the  purges 
of  rhubarb  and  calomel,  are  more  to 
be  depended  on. 

Dr.  Ball’s  purging  vermifuge  pow- 
der is  a very  powerful  medicine  ; it 
is  made  of  equal  parts  of  rhubarb, 
scammony,  and  calomel,  with  as 
much  double-refined  sugar  as  is 
equal  to  the  weight  of  all  the  other 
ingredients.  These  must  be  well 
mixed  together,  and  reduced  to  a 
fine  powder.  The  dose  for  a child 
is  from  ten  grains  to  twenty,  once  or 
twice  a w'eek.  An  adult  may  take  a 
drachm  for  a dose. 

Parents  who  would  preserve  their 
children  from  worms  ought  to  allow 
them  plenty  of  exercise  in  the  open 
air ; to  take  care  that  their  food  be 
wholesome  and  sufficiently  solid ; 
and  as  far  as  possible,  to  prevent 
their  eating  raw  herbs,  roots,  or 
green  trashy  fruits.  It  will  not  be 
amiss  to  allow  a child  who  is  sub- 
ject to  worms,  a glass  of  red  wine 
after  meals ; as  every  thing  that 
braces  and  strengthens  the  stomach 
is  good  both  for  preventing  and  ex- 
pelling these  vermin. 

We  think  it  necessary  here  to  warn 
people  of  their  danger  who  buy 


cakes,  powder,  and  other  worm  me- 
dicines, at  random,  from  quacks,  and 
give  them  to  their  children  witliout 
proper  care.  The  principal  ingredi- 
ents in  most  of  these  medicines  is 
mercuiy,  which  is  never  to  he  trilled 
with. 

WORMS  in  CHILDREN.  The 
following  is  Dr.  Lettsom’s  celebrated 
cure  for  the  tape-worm  : beat  up  five 
drachms  and  a half  of  rectified  oil 
of  turpentine,  with  the  yolk  of  an 
egg,  and  some  sugar  and  water,  or 
common  syrup.  Give  this  to  a child 
having  tape-worms.  Two  doses  are 
sure  of  expelling  them. 

WORM  LOZENGES,  CHING’S 

(fo  make).  Efficacious  as  this  do- 
mestic medicine  is,  it  is  still  danger- 
ous in  unskilful  hands.  With  tliis 
precaution,  the  composition  from 
which  these  lozenges  are  made,  is 
stated  as  follows : 

The  yellow  lozenges.  Take  of  saf- 
fron, half  an  ounce;  boil  it  in  one 
gallon  of  water,  and  having  strained 
it  off,  add  of  calomel,  vyashed  in 
spirit  of  wine,  twelve  ounces  ; white 
sugar,  tw'enty-eight  pounds  ; muci- 
lage of  tragacanth,  sufficient  to  make 
the  mass.  Roll  this  out  of  a suffi- 
cient thickness,  so  that  each  lozenge 
may  contain  one  grain  of  calomel. 
If  cut  of  any  other  shape  than 
square,  as  round  or  oval,  mucli  of 
the  mass  will  require  making  up 
again  and  again  ; it  follows,  that  in 
the  square  form,  the  mass  would 
make  five  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  sixty  lozenges,  whilst  the  first 
cutting,  in  the  oval  or  round,  would 
only  produce  two-thirds  of  that  num- 
ber. Dose,  from  one  to  six,  accord- 
ing to  age. 

The  brown  lozenges.  Take  of  the 
calomel,  (as  above),  seven  ounces ; 
resin  of  jalap,  three  pounds  ami  a 
half:  sugar,  nine  pounds  ; mucilage 
of  tragacanth,  as  much  as  may  lie 
found  sufficient  to  form  the  mass, 
which  must  be  cut  into  six  thousand 
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•seven  hundred  and  twenty  pills, 
or  lozenges ; thus  leaving  in  each 
half  a grain  of  the  panacea.  The 
dose  of  these  brown  pills  is  from 
one  to  six,  according  to  age  and 
• strength.  The  yellow  lozenge  is  to 
I be  taken  at  night,  the  brown  on  the 
I following  morning.  Cold  is  to  be 
avoided  during  the  course. 

WORM  SEEDS  are  one  of  the 
oldest  and  most  common  anthelmin- 
tics, especially  in  the  lubrici  of  chil- 
I dren.  They  are  given  in  substance 
to  the  extent  of  ten  grains,  or  half 
a drachm,  finely  powdered,  and 
; strewed  on  bread  and  butter ; or 
made  into  an  electuary,  with  honey, 
or  treacle;  or  candied  with  sugar;  or 
diffused  through  milk,  and  taken  in 
the  morning  when  the  stomach  is 
. empty.  After  they  have  been  used 
some  days,  it  is  customary  to  give  a 
cathartic;  or  they  are  combined  from 
the  beginning  with  rhubarb,  jalap, 
calomel,  sulphate  of  iron,  or  muriate 
of  ammonia. 

WORMWOOD.  {^Artemisia  Ab- 
sinthium.) This  plant  rises  three 
feet,  and  sends  off  several  branches. 
The  flowers  are  of  a brownish  yel- 
low, placed  in  numerous  spikes,  from 
the  alae  of  the  leaves,  placed  alter- 
nate. It  grows  by  the  road  sides, 
.and  on  rubbish,  in  many  parts  of 
Britain  ; and  about  London  it  is  cul- 
tivated for  medical  use. 

Medicinal  qualities.  Its  smell  is 
: strong  and  disagreeable ; its  taste 
intensely  bitter,  so  as  to  become  the 
foundation  of  a proverb.  It  is  used 
in  stomach  complaints,  and  is  of 
great  service  to  persons  labouring 
under  hypochondria.  It  is  also  em- 
; ployed  in  intermittent  fevers,  in  ca- 
chectic and  hydropic  affections,  in 
jaundice,  and  against  worms.  The 
extract  is  a pure  and  simple  bitter. 
The  essential  oil  is  of  a dark  green 
colour,  and  contains  the  whole  fla- 
vour of  the  plant.  It  is  stimulating. 


and  is  supposed  to  be  a powerful  an- 
tispasmodic  and  anthelmintic.  Worm- 
w'ood  w'as  formerly  much  used  for 
the  preparation  of  medicated  wine 
and  ales.  It  forms  purl  when  in- 
fused with  the  last,  which  hard 
drinkers  are  in  the  habit  of  taking 
in  the  morning,  to  go  through  their 
hard  day’s  labours.  Haller  says 
that  Charles  V.  used  this  plant  for 
the  gout ; and  for  the  same  purpose 
Dr.  Thornton  employed  a decoction 
of  wormwood  with  success,  upon 
himself,  so  that  he  had  no  return  for 
many  years. 

WORMWOOD  WATER  {to 
make).  Take  two  gallons  of  new 
ale,  but  well  settled,  and  very  clear, 
a pound  of  aniseeds,  and  half  a 
pound  of  liquorice ; bruise  them  to- 
gether very  fine;  then  take  two 
handfuls  of  the  tender  tops  of  Ro- 
man wormwood,  and  put  them  with 
the  other  ingredients  into  the  ale ; 
let  them  infuse  twelve  hours,  and 
then  distil  them  in  an  alembic  ; the 
water  w’ill  be  stronger  if,  instead  of 
ale,  you  put  low  wines  or  spirits 
drawn  off  decayed  fruit,  of  grocery- 
ware,  and  molasses. 

WORTS  in  BREWING  {to  cool). 
Let  the  worts  pass  through  a pipe, 
turned  like  the  worm  of  a still,  and 
let  the  worm  be  immersed  in  any 
running  water.  Carry  the  pipe,  at 
the  lower  end  of  the  worm,  into  ano- 
ther vessel,  lower  than  the  first,  and 
it  will  re-discharge  itself  at  a tempe- 
rature adapted  to  immediate  fermen- 
tation. 

WOUNDS  {to  manage).  When 
a wound  is  greatly  inflamed,  the 
most  proper  application  is  a poul- 
tice of  bread  and  milk,  softened 
with  a little  sweet  oil  or  fresh  butter. 
This  must  be  applied  instead  of  a 
plaster,  and  should  be  changed  twice 
a day. 

If  the  wound  be  large,  and  there 
is  reason  to  fear  an  inflammation,  the 
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patient  should  be  kept  on  a very  low 
diet.  He  must  abstain  from  Besb, 
strong  liquors,  and  every  thing  that 
is  of  a heating  nature.  If  he  be  of 
a full  habit,  and  has  lost  but  little 
blood  from  the  wound,  he  must  be 
bled  : and  if  the  symptoms  be  ur- 
gent, the  operation  may  be  repeated. 
But  when  the  patient  has  been  great- 
ly weakened  by  the  loss  of  blood 
from  the  wound,  it  will  be  danger- 
ous to  bleed  him,  even  though  a fe- 
ver should  ensue.  Nature  should 
never  be  too  far  exhausted.  It  is  al- 
ways more  safe  to  allow  her  to  strug- 
gle with  the  disease  in  her  own  way, 
than  to  sink  the  patient’s  strength 
by  excessive  evacuations. 

Wounded  persons  ought  to  be 
kept  perfectly  quiet  and  easy.  Every 
thing  that  ruffles  the  mind  or  moves 
the  passions,  as  love,  anger,  fear,  ex- 
cessive joy,  &c.  are  very  hurtful. 
The  body  should  be  kept  gently 
open,  either  by  laxative  clysters,  or 
by  a cool  vegetable  diet,  as  roasted 
apples,  stewed  prunes,  boiled  spi- 
nach, and  such  like. 

WOUNDS  in  TREES  {to  heal). 
This  method  consists  in  making  a 
varnish  of  common  linseed  oil,  ren- 
dered very  drying,  by  boiling  it  for 
the  space  of  an  hour,  with  an  ounce 
of  litharge  to  each  pound  of  oil, 
mixed  with  calcined  bones,  pulver- 
ized and  sifted,  to  the  consistence  of 
an  almost  liquid  paste.  With  this 
paste  the  wounds  are  to  be  covered, 
by  means  of  a brush,  after  the  bark 
and  other  substance  have  been  pared, 
so  as  to  render  the  whole  as  smooth 
and  even  as  possible.  The  varnish 
must  be  applied  in  dry  weather,  in  or- 
der that  it  may  attach  itself  properly. 

Another  method.  Take  of  dry 
pounded  chalk,  three  measures  ; and 
of  common  vegetable  tar,  one  mea;- 
sure : mix  them  thoroughly,  and 
boil  them,  with  a low  heat,  till  the 
composition  becomes  of  the  consis- 


tency of  bee’s  wax ; it  may  be  pre- 
served for  use  in  this  state  for  any 
length  of  time.  If  chalk  cannot 
conveniently  be  got,  dry  brick-dust 
may  be  substituted.  After  the 
broken  or  decayed  limb  has  been 
sawed  off,  the  whole  of  the  saw  cut 
must  be  very  carefully  pared  away, 
and  the  rough  edges  of  the  bark,  in 
particular,  must  be  made  quite 
smooth  : the  doing  of  this  properly 
is  of  great  consequence  ; then  lay  on 
the  above  composition,  hot,  about 
the  thickness  of  half-a-crown,  over 
the  wounded  place,  and  over  the 
edges  of  the  surrounding  bark ; it 
should  be  spread  with  a hot  trowel. 

WRITINGS  {to  copy).  Take  a 
piece  of  unsized  paper,  exactly  of  the 
size  of  the  paper  to  be  copied  ; 
moisten  it  with  water,  or  with  the 
following  liquid: — Take  of  distilled 
vinegar,  two  pounds  weight,  dissolve 
it  in  one  ounce  of  boracic  acid ; then 
take  four  ounces  of  oyster  shells, 
calcined  to  whiteness,  and  carefully 
freed  from  their  own  brown  crust ; 
put  them  into  the  vinegar ; shake 
the  mixture  frequently  for  twenty- 
four  hours ; then  let  it  stand  till  it 
deposits  its  sediment;  filter  the  clear 
part  through  unsized  paper,  into  a 
glass  vessel ; then  add  two  ounces  of 
the  best  Aleppo  galls,  bruised,  and 
place  the  liquor  in  a warm  place ; 
shake  it  frequently  for  twenty-four 
hours  ; then  filter  the  liquor  again 
through  unsized  paper,  and  add  to  it, 
after  filtration,  one  quart,  ale  measure, 
of  pure  water.  It  must  then  stand 
twenty-four  hours,  and  be  filtered 
again,  if  it  shows  a disposition  to 
deposit  an^^  sediment,  which  it  gene- 
rally does.  When  paper  has  been 
wet  with  this  liquid,  put  it  between 
two  thick  unsized  papers,  to  absorb 
the  superfluous  moisture  ; then  lay  it 
over  the  writing  to  be  copied,  and  put 
a piece  of  clean  writing-paper  above 
it.  Put  the  whole  on  the  board  of  a 
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rolling  press,  and  press  them  through 
the  rolls,  as  is  done  in  printing  cop- 
per-plates, and  a copy  of  the  writ- 
ing will  appear  on  both  sides  of  the 
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YARN  {to  scour).  It  should  be 
laid  in  lukewarm  water,  for  three  or 
four  days;  each  day  shifting  it  once, 
wringing  it  out,  and  laying  it  in 
another  water  of  the  same  nature ; 
then  carry  it  to  a well  or  brook, 
and  rinse  it  till  nothing  comes  from 
it  but  pure  clean  tvater ; that  done, 
take  a bucking  tub,  and  cover  the 
bottom  with  very  fine  aspin  ashes, 
and  then,  having  opened  and  spread 
the  slippings,  lay  them  on  these 
ashes,  and  put  more  ashes  above,  and 
lay  in  more  slippings,  covering  them 
with  ashes  as  before  ; then  lay  one 
upon  another,  till  the  yarn  is  put  in ; 
afterwards  cover  up  the  uppermost 
yarn  with  a bucking  cloth,  and  in 
proportion  to  the  size  of  the  tub, 
lay  in  a peck  or  two  more  of  ashes ; 
this  done,  pour  upon  the  uppermost 
cloth  a great  deal  of  warm  water, 
till  the  tub  can  receive  no  more;  and 
let.it  stand  so  all  night.  Next  morn- 
ing, set  a kettle  of  clean  water  on 
the  fire,  and  when  it  is  warm,  pull 
out  the  spiggot  of  the  bucking  tub, 
to  let  the  water  run  out  of  it  into 
another  clean  vessel  : as  the  bucking 
tub  wastes,  fill  it  up  again  with 
warm  water,  on  the  fire,  and  as  the 
water  on  the  fire  wastes,  so  likewise 
fill  up  that  with  the  ley  that  comes 
from  the  bucking  tub,  ever  observ- 
ing to  make  the  ley  hotter  and  hot- 
ter, till  it  boils  : then  you  must,  as 
before,  ply  it  withilie  boiling  ley, 
at  least  four  hours  together.  For 
whitening,  you  must  take  off  this 


thin  moistened  paper ; on  one  side 
in  a reversed  order  and  direction, 
but  on  the  other  side  in  the  natural 
order  and  direction  of  the  lines. 
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bucking  cloth;  then  putting  the  yarn 
with  the  ley  ashes  into  large  tubs, 
with  your  hands  labour  the  yarn 
ashes  and  ley  pretty  well  together  ; 
afterwards  carry  it  to  a well,  or 
river,  and  rinse  it  clean  ; then  hang 
it  upon  poles  in  the  air  all  the  day, 
and  in  the  evening  take  the  slippings 
down,  and  lay  them  in  water  all 
night ; the  next  day  hang  them  up 
again,  and  turn  water  on  them  as 
they  dry,  observing  to  throw  that 
side  outermost,  which  whitens  slow- 
est; after  having  done  this  for  a 
week  together,  put  all  the  yarn  again 
into  a bucking  tub,  without  ashes, 
covering  it,  as  before,  with  a bucking 
cloth;  lay  thereon  good  store  of  fresh 
ashes,  and  drive  that  back  as  before, 
w’ith  a very  strong  boiling  ley,  for 
half  a day  or  more;  then  take  it 
out,  and  rinse  it,  hanging  it  up  as 
before  in  the  day  time  to  dry,  and 
laying  it  in  water  at  night  another 
week  ; lastly,  wash  it  over  in  fair  wa- 
ter, and  dry  it. 

YEAST  DUMPLINGS.  Make 
a very  light  dough,  with  yeast,  as 
for  bread,  but  with  milk  instead  of 
water,  and  put  salt  ; let  it  rise  an 
hour  before  the  fire  ; twenty  rainutrs 
before  you  are  to  serve,  have  ready 
a large  stewpan  of  boiling  water ; 
make  the  dough  into  balls,  the  size 
of  a middling  apple  ; throw  them  in 
and  boil  twenty  minutes.  If  you 
doubt  when  done  enough,  slick  a 
fork  into  one,  and  if  it  come  out 
clear,  it  is  done;  do  not  cut  them,  but 
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tear  them  apart  on  the  top  with  two 
forks,  or  they  will  become  heavy. 

YEAST  {to  make).  Thicken  two 
quarts  of  water,  with  three  spoonfuls 
of  fine  flour ; boil  half  an  hour ; 
sweeten  with  about  half  a pound  of 
brown  sugar : when  nearly  cold,  put 
it  with  four  spoonfuls  of  fresh  yeast 
. in  a jug  ; shake  it  well  together,  and 
let  it  stand  one  day  to  ferment  near 
the  fire,  without  being  covered. 
There  will  be  a thin  liquor  on  the 
top,  which  must  be  poured  off ; 
shake  what  remains,  and  cork  it  up 
for  use.  Take  four  spoonfuls  of 
the  old,  to  ferment  the  next  quantity, 
always  keeping  it  in  succession. 

YEAST  {to  make  artificial).  Boil 
potatoes  of  the  mealy  sort,  till  they 
are  thoroughly  soft ; skim  and  mash 
them  very  smooth,  and  put  as  much 
hot  water  as  will  make  the  mash  of 
the  consistency  of  common  beer 
yeast,  and  not  thicker  ; add  to  every 
pound  of  potatoes,  two  ounces  of 
coarse  sugar,  or  treacle,  and  when 
just  warm,  stir  in,  for  every  pound  of 
potatoes,  two  spoonfuls  of  yeast ; 
keep  it  warm,  till  it  has  done  fer- 
menting, and  in  twenty-four  hours  it 
may  be  used.  A pound  of  potatoes 
will  make  about  a quart  of  yeast, 
and  when  made,  will  keep  three 
months  ; lay  your  bread  eight  hours 
before  you  bake  it.  Instead  of  wa- 
ter and  sugar,  beer  has  been  used 
(not  bitter  nor  strong)  in  the  same 
proportion,  and  with  equal,  if  not 
better  success. 

YEAST  {to  make  with  peas), — 
Take  a teacuj),  or  wine-glass  full  of 
split  or  bruised  peas  ; pour  on  them 
a pint  of  boiling  water,  and  set  the 
whole  in  a vessel  four-and-twenty 
hours  on  the  hearth,  or  in  any  other 
warm  place.  This  water  will  be  a 
good  yeast,  and  have  a froth  on  the 
lop  next  morning;  any  quantity  may 
be  made  in  this  proportion.  "I  his 
will  prove  highly  serviceable  where 
yeast  cannot  be  easily  obtained. 
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YEAST  {to  preserve).  Take  a 
quantity  of  yeast ; stir  and  work  it 
with  a whisk  till  it  is  thin  ; then  take 
a clean  and  dry  tub,  and  with  a soft 
brush,  lay  a thin  layer  of  yeast  over 
the  bottom  of  the  tub,  and  cover  it 
over  with  a cloth  : when  that  coat  is 
lay  on  another,  and  repeat  it  till 
it  be  two  or  three  inches  thick  ; one 
coat  of  yeast  must  be  dry  before 
another  belaid  on.  It  will  keep  good 
several  months:  when  wanted  for 
use,  cut  a piece  off,  and  lay  it  in 
warm  water  to  dissolve;  then  stir  it 
with  the  water,  and  it  will  be  fit  for 
use. 

YELLOW,  or  WEST-INDIA 
FEVER  {to  cure).  This  fever  is 
called  by  the  Spaniards  vomito  pres- 
to-, and  by  the  French  maladie  de 
Siam,  and  la  Jievre  de  matelot.  It 
chiefly  attacks  the  Europeans,  and 
more  especially  those  who  have  too 
much  indulged  themselves  in  the  free 
use  of  wine  and  spirits,  and  violent 
exercise,  and  exposed  themselves  to 
the  heat  of  the  sun,  or  the  evening 
damps. 

Bleeding  freely  is  generally  ne- 
cessary, and  that  must  be  proportion- 
ed to  tlie  strength  of  the  patient: 
though  it  is  very  rarely  found  to  be 
of  any  use  after  the  third  day.  Dur- 
ing the  operation,  the  pliysician 
should  apply  his  finger  to  the  pa- 
tient’s pulse,  and  if  he  finds  it  flag, 
he  should  immediately  desist ; but  if, 
on  the  contrary,  it  should  become 
more  free  and  full,  he  may  be  more 
liberal  in  the  evacuation.  But  it  is 
always  better  to  repeat  it,  than  draw 
too  much  at  once.  After  bleeding, 
give  a gentle  emetic,  and  the  same 
evening  throw  up  a clyster  if  the 
belly  be  costive ; and  make  a tho- 
rough evacuation  in  the  intestinal 
canal,  by  giving  small  and  repeated 
doses  of  saline  purges.  When  the 
bowels  have  been  well  cleansed,  im- 
mediate recourse  should  be  had  to 
Peruvian  bark,  in  large  and  repeated 
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doses.  If  the  stomacli  will  not  bear 
the  bark  in  powder,  a slight  decoc- 
tion, or  cold  infusion  of  it  may  be 
tried.  The  time  of  giving  this  fe- 
brifuge, is  upon  the  very  first  remis- 
sion, or  when  a plentiful  perspiration 
ensues. 

Where  the  bark  cannot  be  obtain- 
ed or  complied  with,  give  repeated 
doses  of  sub-carbonate  of  soda,  in 
fresh  lime  juice,  or  the  like,  and  let 
them  always  be  swallowed  during 
the  act  of  effervescence. 

If  putrid  bile  predominates,  give 
as  follows:  manna,  two  drachms; 

I tamarinds,  one  ounce;  sulphate  of 
potass,  thirty  grains : dissolve  the 
I whole  in  six  ounces  of  boiling  milk, 
;and  add  of  tincture  of  senna,  one 
; ounce  and  a half. 

Let  the  patient  take  three  table- 
r spoonfuls  of  this  mixture,  and  one 
‘every  hour,  until  the  bowels  are  well 
; acted  on. 

This  simple  procedure  often  an- 
rswers  very  well  in  this  disease:  in 
tthe  beginning  give  freely  of  the  ta- 
imarind  beverage;  and,  as  the  fever 
.decreases,  a little  wine  may  be  al- 
! lowed.  Towards  the  close,  give  two 
(or  three  drops  of  elixir  of  vitriol,  in 
.a  wine-glass- full  of  decoction  of 
tbark,  or  in  mint,  or  snake-root  tea. 

The  vomiting  attending  this  dis- 
-ease  often  eludes  all  the  art  of  the 
[physician.  Sometimes  a decoction 
I of  toasted  bread,  drunk  in  small 
quantities,  with  two  or  three  drops 
■ of  tincture  of  opium  in  each  draught, 
has  been  found  very  useful.  Cata- 
;plasms  of  bread  soaked  in  red  wine, 
with  a few  drops  of  tincture  of 
opium,  may  be  applied  to  the  pit  of 
the  stomach.  The  saline  draughts 
“may  also  be  tried  in  the  act  of  effer- 
vescence. If  these  should  fail,  a 
blister  may  be  applied  to  the  region 
of  the  stomach. 

If  a delirium  come  on,  the  head 
and  temples  should  be  shaved,  and 
bathed  with  warm  vinegar*  the 
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hands  and  feet  should  likewise  be 
fomented  with  the  same  liquor  ; and 
warm  water  impregnated  with  vine- 
gar, should  at  the  same  time  be 
made  use  of  to  bathe  the  feet. 

YELLOW  FJiUMMERY  {to 
make).  Take  two  ounces  of  isin- 
glass ; beat  it,  and  open  it  into  a 
bowl,  and  pour  a pint  of  boiling  wa- 
ter upon  it;  cover  it  up  till  almost 
cold,  and  add  a pint  of  white  wine, 
the  juice  of  two  lemons,  with  the 
rind  of  one,  the  yolks  of  eight  eggs, 
beat  well ; sweeten  it  to  your  taste  ; 
put  it  in  a tossing  pan,  and  keep 
stirring  it : when  it  boils,  strain  it 
through  a fine  sieve:  when  almost 
cold,  put  it  into  cups  and  moulds. 

YELLOW  VARNISH  {to  make). 
Take  one  quart  of  spirits,  and  put  to 
it  eight  ounces  of  sandarach ; shake 
it  half  an  hour ; the  next  day  it  will 
be  fit  for  use : strain  it  first ; take 
lamp  black,  and  put  in  your  varnish 
about  the  thickness  of  a pancake: 
mix  it  well,  but  do  not  stir  it  too 
fast;  then  do  it  eight  times  over, 
and  let  it  stand  quite  still  the  next 
day ; then  take  some  burnt  ivory, 
and  oil  of  turpentine,  as  fine  as  but- 
ter : mix  it  with  some  of  your  var 
nish,  till  you  have  varnished  it  fit  for 
polishing;  polish  it  with  tripoly  in 
fine  flour ; lay  it  on  the  wood  smooth 
with  one  of  the  brushes ; then  let  it 
dry,  and  do  so  eight  times  at  least : 
when  very  dry,  lay  on  your  varnish 
that  is  mixed,  and  when  that  is  dry, 
polish  it  with  a wet  cloth  dipped  in 
tripoly,  and  rub  it  hard,  as  you  would 
do  platters. 

YORKSHIRE  CAKES  {to  make). 
Mix  two  pounds  of  flour,  with  a 
quarter  of  a pound  of  butter  melted 
in  a pint  of  milk,  two  beaten  eggs, 
and  three  spoonfuls  of  good  yeast : 
mix  well  together,  and  set  it  to  rise; 
then  knead,  and  make  it  into  cakes 
about  six  inches ; they  are  to  be 
baked  in  a slow  oven,  but  must  first 
stand  on  tins  to  rise.  They  arc 
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lichter  made  without  butter,  but  eat 
shorter  with.  They  must  be  buttered 
hot  from  the  oven,  or  cut  in  two  when 
cold,  toasted  brown,  and  buttered. 

YORKSHIRE  OAT  ALE  {to 
make).  Grind  a quart  of  oat  malt,  made 
with  the  white  sort,  and  dried  with 
coke,  and  mash  with  forty -four  gal- 
lons of  cold  soft  water  ; let  it  stand 
twelve  hours  ; then  allow  it  to  spend 
in  a fine  small  stream,  and  put  two 
pounds  of  fine  pale  hops,  well  rub- 
bed between  the  hands,  into  it;  let  it 
infuse  cold  for  three  hours;  then 
strain  and  tun  it ; put  yeast  to  it, 
and  it  will  work  briskly  for  about 
two  days  ; then  stop  it  up,  and  in  ten 
days  it  will  be  fit  to  bottle.  It  drinks 
very  smooth,  brisk,  and  pleasant, 
and  looks  like  white  wine  ; but  will 
not  keep. 

YORKSHIRE  PUDDING  {to 
make).  Mix  four  spoonfuls  of  flour 
with  a quart  of  milk,  and  three  eggs, 
well  beaten;  butter  a dripping  pan,  and 
.set  it  under  a joint  of  beef,  mutton, 
or  veal : when  browned  on  one  side, 
tuij,  the  other  side  upwards,  and 
brown  on  that.  It  should  be  made 
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in  a square  pan,  and  cut  into  pieces, 
and  sent  to  table. 

YOUNG  TREES  {to  pack  for 
exportation).  The  long  white  moss 
of  the  marshes,  sphagnum  palustre^ 
may  be  applied  for  this  purpose 
Squeeze  out  part  of  the  moisture, 
from  the  moss,  and  lay  courses  of  it, 
about  three  inches  thick,  interposed 
with  other  courses  of  the  trees,  short- 
ened in  their  branches  and  roots, 
stratum  above  stratum,  till  the  box 
is  filled  ; then  let  the  whole  be  trod- 
den down,  and  the  lid  properly  se- 
cured. The  trees  will  want  no  care, 
even  during  a voyage  of  ten  or 
twelve  months,  the  moss  being  re- 
tentive of  moisture,  and  appearing  to 
possess  an  antiseptic  property,  which 
prevents  fermentation  or  putrefac- 
tion. Vegetation  will  proceed,  dur- 
ing the  time  the  trees  remain  in- 
closed, shoots  arising  both  from  the 
branches  and  roots,  which  however, 
are  blanched  and  tender,  for  want  of 
light  air,  to  which  the  trees  require 
to  be  gradually  inured.  This  moss 
is  very  common,  in  most  parts  of 
Europe,  and  America. 


Tin:  END. 
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Adjustment  of  Dress  ' - 
Huish’s  Bee-hives 
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Pork,  Veal,  Beef,  &c.  - 
Dress  Cap 
Cottage  Cap 
Carving  - - - 
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Roast  Fowl,  &c. 
Meadow  Saffron 
Trussing  - - - 
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